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■Such  tricks  liath  strong  Imagination.'— MIDSUMMER  XiGHTS  DREAM. 


Theory  of  Apparitions. 

M.  NiCHOLAi,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Berlin,  some  time  since  presented  to  that 
institution  a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plaint with  which  he  was  affected  ;  one  of  the 
singular  consequences  of  which  was  the  re- 
presentation of  various  spectres  or  appari- 
tions. M.  Nicholai  for  some  years  had  been 
.subject  to  a  congestion  m  the  head,  and  was 
blooded  frequently  for  it  by  leeches.  After  a 
detailed  account  of  his  health,  on  which  he 
grounds  much  medical  as  well  as  psychologi- 
cal reasoning,  he  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing narrative. 

*  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791, 
I  was  much  affected  in  my  mind  by  several 
incidents  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature  ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  February'  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  irritated  me  extremely.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  my  wife  and  another 
person  came  to  console  me  ;  I  was  m  a  violent 
perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of  in- 
cidents which  had  altogether  wounded  my 
moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  relief,  when  suddenly  I  observed  at 
the  distance  of  ten  paces  from  me  a  figure  — 
the  figure  of  a  deceased  person.  I  pointed  at 
it,  and  asked  my  wife  whether  she  did  not  see 
it.  She  saw  nothing  ;  but  being  much  alarmed, 
endeavoured  to  compose  me,  and  sent  for  the 
physician.  The  figure  remained  some  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  at  length  I  became  a 
little  more  calm  ;  and  as  I  was  extremely  ex- 
hausted, I  soon  afterwards  fell  into  a  troubled 
kind  of  slumber,  which  lasted  for  half  an 
hour.  The  vision  was  ascribed  to  the  great 
agitation  of  mind  in  v.-hich  I  had  been,  and  it 
was  supposed  I  should  have  nothing  more  to 
apprehend  from  that  cause  ;  but  the  violent 
affection  having  put  my  nerves  into  an  un- 
usual state,  from  this  arose  further  conse- 
quences, which  require  a  more  detailed  des- 
cription. 


'  In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock, 
the  figure  which  I  had  .seen  in  the  moAiing 
again  appeared.  I  was  alone  when  this  hap- 
pened ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very  agreeable. 
I  went  therefore  to  the  apartment  of  my  wife^ 
to  whom  I  related  it.  But  thither  also  the 
figure  pursued  me.  Sometimes  it  was  present, 
sometimes  it  vanished  ;  but  when  seen,  it  was 
always  the  same  standing  figure.  A  little 
after  si.x  o'clock,  several  stalking  figures  also 
appeared  ;  but  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  standing  figure.  I  can  assign  no  other 
reason  for  this  apparition,  than  that,  though 
much  more  composed  in  my  mind,  I  had  not 
been  able  so  entirely  to  forget  the  cause  of 
j  such  deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and  had 
j  reflected  on  the  consequences  of  it,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  them  :  and  that  this  hap- 
pened three  hours  after  dinner,  at  the  time 
when  the  digestion  just  begins. 

'  At  length  I  became  more  composed,  with 
respect  to  the  disagreeable  incident  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  first  apparition  ;  but  though 
I  had  used  very  excellent  medicines,  and 
found  m\'self  lu  other  respects  perfectly  well, 
yet  the  apparitions  did  not  diminish  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  rather  increased  in  number, 
and  were  transformed  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner. 

'  After  I  had  removed  from  the  first  im- 
pression of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  particu- 
larly agitated  by  these  apparitions,  as  I  con- 
sidered them  to  be  really  the  extraordinary 
consequences  of  indisposition.  On  the  con- 
trar>^,  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
prer^erve  my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  might 
remain  distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed 
within  me.  I  observed  these  phantoms  with 
great  accul•acJ^  and  very  often  reflected  on  my 
previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  in  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which 
exactly  these  or  other  figures  might  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination.     Sometimes  I 
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thought  I  had  made  a  discoverj',  especially  in 
the  latter  period  of  my  visions  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  could  trace  no  connexion  which  the 
various  figures  that  thus  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared to  my  sight,  had  with  my  state  of 
mind,  or  with  mj''  employment,  and  the  other 
thoughts  which  engaged  my  attention.  After 
frequent  accurate  observations  on  the  subject, 
having  fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered 
it,  I  could  form  no  other  conclusion  on  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  such  apparitions, 
than  that  when  the  nervous  system  is  weak, 
and  at  the  same  time  too  much  e.xcited,  or 
rather  deranged,  similar  figures  may  appear 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  were  actually 
seen  and  heard  ;  for  these  visions  in  my  case 
were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known  law 
of  reason,  of  the  imagination,  or  of  the  other 
usual  association  of  ideas  ;  and  such  also  is 
the  case  with  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can 
reason  from  the  few  examples  we  know. 

'  The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures  which 
present  themselves  to  us,  must  imdoubtedly 
be  sought  for  in  the  structure  of  that  organi- 
zation by  which  we  think ;  but  this  will 
always  remain  no  less  inexplicable  to  us,  than 
the  origin  of  those  powers  by  which  conscious- 
ness^and  fancy  are  made  to  exist. 

'The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never 
appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day  ; 
but  several  other  figures  showed  themselves 
afterwards  very  distinctly  ;  sometimes  such  as 
I  knew,  mostly,  however,  of  persons  I  did  not 
know ;  and  among  those  known  to  me,  were 
the  semblance  of  both  living  and  deceased 
persons,  but  mostly  the  former  :  and  I  made 
the  observation,  that  acquaintance  with  whom 
I  daily  conversed  never  appeared  to  me  as 
phantoms  ;  it  was  always  such  as  were  at  a 
distance.  When  these  apparitions  had  con- 
tinued some  weeks,  and  I  could  regard  them 
with  the  greatest  composure,  I  afterwards  en- 
deavoured, at  my  pleasure,  to  call  forth  phan- 
toms of  several  acquaintance,  whom  I  for 
that  reason  represented  to  my  imagination  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  but  in  vain  ;  for  how- 
ever accurately  I  pictured  to  my  mind  the 
figures  of  such  persons,  I  never  once  could 
succeed  in  mj'  desire  of  seeing  them  exter- 
nally ;  though  I  had  some  short  time  before  seen 
them  as  phantoms,  and  they  had,  perhaps, 
afterwards  unexpectedly  presented  themselves 
to  me  in  the  same  manner.  The  phantoms 
appeared  to  me  in  every  case  iuz'oluntarily, 
as  if  thej'  had  been  presented  exiernally, 
like  the  phenomena  in  nature,  though  they 
certainly,  had  their  origin  intertially ;  at  the 
same  time  I  was  always  able  to  distinguish, 
with  the  greatest  precision,  phantoms  from 
phenomena.  Indeed  I  never  once  erred  in 
this,  as  I  was  in  general  perfectly  calm  and 
self-collected  on  the  occasion.  I  knew  ex- 
tremely well,  when  it  only  appeared  to  me 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  phantom 
entered,  and  when  the  door  really  was  opened, 
and  any  person  came  in. 

"'  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  these  figures 
appeared  to  me  at  all  times,  and  under  the 
most  different  circumstances,  equallj^  distinct 
and  clear.     ^Vhether  I  was  alone,  or  in  com- 


pany, by  broad  daylight  or  in  the  night  time, 
in  my  own  or  in  my  neighbour's  house  ;  only 
when  I  was  at  another  person's  house  they 
were  less  frequent ;  and  when  I  walked  the 
.streets,  they  ver>'  seldom  appeared.  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  sometimes  the  figures  dis- 
appeared ;  sometimes  they  remainetl,  even 
after  I  had  closed  them.  If  they  vanished  in 
the  former  case,  on  opening  my  eyes  again, 
nearly  the  same  figures  appeared  which  I  had 
seen  before. 

'  I  sometimes  conversed  with  my  physician 
and  my  wife,  concerning  the  phantoms  which 
at  the  time  hovered  round  me  ;  for  in  general 
the  forms  appeared  oftener  in  motion  than 
at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue  pre- 
sent ;  they  frequently  left  me  altogether,  and 
again  appeared  for  a  short  or  a  long  space  of 
time,  singly  or  more  at  once  ;  but,  in  general, 
several  appeared  together.  For  the  most 
part,  I  saw  human  figures  of  both  sexes  :  they 
commonly  passed  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  had  no 
connexion  with  each  other,  like  people  at  a 
fair,  where  all  is  bustle  ;  sometimes  they 
appeared  as  if  they  had  business  with  one 
another.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  among  them 
persons  on  horseback,  and  dogs  and  birds  ; 
these  figures  all  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  existed 
in  real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on  the  un- 
covered parts  of  the  body,  and  with  all  the 
different  kinds  and  colours  of  clothes.  But  I 
think,  however,  that  the  colours  were  some- 
what paler  than  they  are  in  nature. 

•  Jm  one  of  the  figures  had  any  distinguished 
characteristic ;  they  were  neither  terrible, 
ludicrous,  nor  repulsive  ;  most  of  them  were 
ordinary-  in  their  appearance  ;  some  were  even 
agreeable. 

'  On  the  whole,  the  longer  T  continued  in 
this  state,  the  more  did  the  number  of  phan- 
toms increase,  and  apparitions  become  more 
frequent.  About  four  weeks  after,  I  began  to 
hear  them  speak ;  sometimes  the  phanta:ms 
spoke  with  one  another  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  addressed  themselves  to  me,  and  en- 
deavoured to  console  me  in  my  grief,  which 
still  left  deep  traces  in  my  mind.  The  speak- 
ing I  heard  most  frequently  when  I  was  alone : 
though  I  sometimes  heard  it  in  company,  in- 
termixed with  the  conversation  of  real  persons ; 
frequently  in  single  phrases  only,  but  some- 
times even  in  connected  discourse. 

'  Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a 
good  state  of  health,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  had  become  so  ver>'  familiar  with  these 
phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did  not  excite  the 
least  disagreeable  emotion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, afforded  me  frequent  subjects  for  amuse- 
ment and  mirth  ;  yet  as  the  disorder  greatly 
increased,  and  the  figures  appeared  to  me  for 
whole  days  together,  and  even  during  the 
night,  if  I  happened  to  be  awake,  I  had  re- 
course to  several  medicines,  and  was  at  last 
again  obliged  to  apply  leeches. 

'  This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  was  alone 
with  the  surgeon  ;  but  during  the  operation, 
the  room  swarmed  with  human  forms  of 
everj'  description,  which  crowded  fast  one  on 
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another :  this  continued  till  half-past  four 
o'clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the  digestion 
commences.  I  then  observed  that  the  figures 
began  to  move  more  slowly  ;  soon  afterwards 
the  colours  became  gradually  paler,  and  ever>' 
seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of  their 
intensity,  without  any  alteration  in  the  distinct 
figure  in  the  apparitions.  At  about  half-past 
six  o'clock  all  the  figures  were  entirely  white, 
and  moved  ver>-  little  ;  yet  the  forms  appeared 
perfectly  distinct ;  by  degrees  they  became 
visibly  less  plain,  without  decreasing  in  number, 
as  had  often  formerly  been  the  case.  The 
figures  did  not  move  off,  neither  did  they 
vanish,  which  also  had  usually  happened  on 
other  occasions.  In  this  instance  they  dis 
solved  immediately  in  air:  of  some,  even  whole 
pieces  remained  lor  a  length  of  time,  which 
also  by  degrees  were  lost  in  the  eye.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of 
any  of  them,  and  I  have  never  since  expe- 
rienced any  appearance  of  any  kind.  Twice 
or  thrice  since  that  time  I  have  felt  a  pro- 
pensity, if  I  may  be  so  allowed  to  express 
myself,  or  a  sensation  as  if  I  saw  something, 
which  in  a  moment  again  was  gone.  I  was 
even  surprised  by  this  sensation  whilst  writing 
the  present  account,  having,  in  order  to  render 
it  mor.  accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791, 
and  recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circum- 
stances of  that  time.  So  little  are  we  some- 
times, even  in  the  greatest  composure  of  mind, 
masters  of  our  imagination.' 


Antipathies  and  Fears. 

The  seeds  of  the  aver.ion  which  persons 
often  have  to  particular  things,  are  usually 
lodged  so  deep,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  search 
after  them.  Although  but  freaks  of  imagi- 
nation, we  see  them  so  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  being  of  individuals,  as  to  form  what  is 
commonly  called  a  second  nature.  A  still 
more  curious  circumstance  is,  that  they  extend 
to  all  sorts  of  objects,  beautiful  as  well  as  ugly, 
delicious  as  well  as  disgusting.  The  rose  is 
charming  ;  and  yet  we  read  of  two  cardinals, 
Cardona  and  Caraffu  ;  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man of  the  family  of  Barbaragi  ;  and  of  a  fair 
lady,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Heneage  ;  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  habit  of  swooning  away  at  the  sight  of 
this  queen  of  flowers.  An  apple,  too,  is  de- 
licious ;  and  yet  there  was  a  whole  family  in 
Aquitaine,  called  the  Fa;sii,  who  had  such  an 
hereditary  dislike  to  this  truit,  that  they  could 
never  see  an  apple  without  their  noses  falling 
a  bleeding.  Olive  oil  is  a  nice  ingredient  in 
sauces ;  but  such  was  the  antipathy  which  a 
certain  Count  d'Armstadt  had  to  it,  that 
though  introduced  in  the  smallest  proportion 
into  any  dish  presented  to  him,  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  with  fainting  fits.  To  be  sick- 
ened to  death  at  the  sight  of  a  beetle,  of  a 
hedgehog,  of  a  pig,  of  an  eel,  of  a  cat,  of  a 
mouse,  or  of  a  rat,  all  of  whom  have  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  most  supremely  detested 
by  very  worthy  individuals,  is  not  so  very 
extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  natural 


claims  which  they  have  to  our  aversion  ;  but 
the  dog,  the  sagacious,  faithful,  affectionate 
dog,  how  can  we  account  for  any  person 
having  an  antipathy  to  so  noble  an  animal? 
And  yet  Bartholus  relates,  that  there  was  a 
man  in  Hafnia,  a  stout,  healthy,  and  cou- 
rageous man,  who  as  often  as  he  saw  a  dog, 
no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant,  used  to 
shake  with  terror,  and  to  become  particularly 
convulsed  in  the  left  arm  and  hand.  The 
.squirrel  too,  though  not  a  very  engaging 
animal,  has  nothmg  particularly  frightful 
about  it.  The  celebrated  marquis  de  la  Roche 
Jacquelin,  however,  who  had  courage  enough 
to  brave  a  world  in  arms,  could  never  face 
this  little  harmless  creature  without  trembling 
and  turning  pale.  He  would  laugh  at  and 
ridicule  his  weakness  in  this  respect  ;  but  all 
his  efforts  could  never  enable  him  to  triumph 
over  the  physical  effect  which  the  presence  of 
a  squirrel  involuntarily  produced  on  his  nerves. 

Aversions  to  individuals  of  our  own  species, 
physically  speaking,  are  rare  ;  even  the 
greatest  of  man-haters,  however  much  they 
have  objected  to  man  in  a  moral  sense,  have 
had  no  exception  to  make  to  his  external  form 
and  countenance.  One  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of,  is  one 
related  by  Weinrichus.  There  was,  saith  that 
author,  '  a  person  of  a  noble  family,  who  was 
not  able  to  bear  that  an  old  woman  should 
look  upon  him  ;  and  being  once  drawn  out  by 
force  fiom  his*Hipper  to  look  upon  one  such, 
that  which  was  only  intended  for  merriment, 
as  to  him  ended  in  death,  for  he  fell  down, 
and  died  on  the  spot  I' 

Signs  in  the  heavens  impress  most  people 
with  a  degree  of  awe  ;  but  some  to  a  degree 
melancholy  to  contemplate.  Augustus  Caesar 
was  so  afraid  of  thunder  and  Hghtning,  that 
though  he  carried  about  with  him  the  skin  of 
a  sea  calf,  which  was  in  those  days  accounted 
an  excellent  paratonerre,  whenever  he  saw  a 
tempest  coming,  he  used  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
some  vaulted  place  under  ground.  Caius 
Caligula,  who  rivalled  Augustus  in  his  fears 
in  this  respect,  took  a  more  foolish  way  of 
consulting  safety.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  it 
was  his  custom  when  it  thundered,  to  wrap 
his  head  in  some  covering  ;  or  if  in  bed,  to 
leap  out  of  bed,  and  hide  himself  under  it. 

Charles  d'Escaro,  Bishop  of  Langres,  was 
wont  to  faint  away  at  the  commencement  of  a 
lunar  eclipse,  and  to  continue  insensible  till 
the  eclipse  ended.  When  he  became  very  old 
and  infirm,  the  habit  still  remained  with  him  : 
and  fainting,  as  usual,  at  an  eclipse  which 
happened  to  take  place,  he  was  unable  to 
recover  from  it,  and  so  expired. 


The  Dead  Alive. 

Some  hj'pochondriacs  have  fancied  them- 
selves miserably  afflicted  in  one  way,  and  some 
in  another  ;  some  have  insisted  that  they  were 
teapots,  and  some  that  they  were  town  clocks ; 
one  that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  another 
that  he  was  actually  dying.  But,  perhaps, 
none  of  this  blue-devil  class  ever  matched  in 
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extravagance  a  patient  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Steven- 
son, of  Baltimore. 

This  hypochondriac,  after  ringing  the 
change  of  every  mad  conceit  that  ever  tor- 
mented a  crazy  brain,  would  have  it  at  last 
that  he  was  dead,  actually  dead.  Dr.  Steven- 
son having  been  sent  for  one  morning  in  great 
haste,  b}'  the  wife  of  his  patient,  hastened  to 
his  bedside,  where  he  found  him  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  his  hands  across  his  breast,  his 
tees  in  contact,  his  e^'es  and  mouth  closely 
shut,  and  his  looks  cadaverous. 

'Well,  sir,  how  do  you  do?  how  do  you  do, 
this  morning  ?'  asked  Dr.  Stevenson,  m  a 
jocular  way,  approaching  his  bed.  '  How  do 
I  do  !'  replied  the  hypochondriac,  faintly  ;  '  a 
pretty  question  to  ask  a  dead  man.'  '  Dead  !' 
replied  the  doctor.  'Yes,  sir,  dead;  quite 
dead.     I  died  last  night  about  twelve  o'clock.' 

Dr.  Stevenson,  putting  his  hand  gently  on 
the  forehead  of  the  hypochondriac,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  cold,  and  also  feeling 
his  pulse,  e.xclaimed  in  a  doleful  note,  '  Yes, 
the  poor  man  is  dead  enough ;  'tis  all  over 
with  him,  and  now  the  sooner  he  can  be  buried 
the  better.'  Then  stepping  up  to  his  wife, 
and  whispering  to  her  not  to  be  frightened  at 
the  measures  he  was  about  to  take,  he  called 
to  the  ser\'ant.  '  My  boy,  your  poor  master 
is  dead  ;  and  the  sooner  he  can  be  put  in  the 

ground    the    better.       Run  to  C m,   for  I 

know  he  always  keeps  New  England  coffins 
by  him  ready  made  ;  and,  do  you  hear?  bring 
a  coffin  of  the  largest  size,  for  your  master 
makes  a  stout  corpse,  and  having  died  last 
night,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  he  will 
not  keep  long.' 

Away  went  the  servant,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  proper  coffin.  The  wife  and  family 
having  got  their  lesson  from  the  doctor, 
gathered  around  him,  and  howled  not  a  little 
while  they  were  putting  the  body  in  the  coffin. 
Presently  the  pall-bearers,  who  were  quickly 
provided  and  let  into  the  secret,  started  with 
the  hypochondriac  for  the  churchyard.  They 
had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  met  by  one 
of  the  townspeople,  who  having  been  properly 
drilled  by  Stevenson,  cried  out,  '  Ah,  doctor  ! 
what  poor  soul  have  you  got  there ':' 

'  Poor  Mr.  B ,'  sighed  the  doctor,  'left 

us  last  night.' 

'  Great  pity  he  had  not  left  us  twenty 
years  ago,'  replied  the  other  ;  '  he  was  a  bad 
man.' 

Presently  another  of  the  townsmen  met 
them  with  the  same  question,  'And  what  poor 
soul  have  you  got  there,  doctor?' 

'  Poor  ^Ir.    B ,'  answered    the    doctor 

again,  '  is  dead.' 

'  Ah,  indeed  !'  said  the  other ;  '  and  so  he  is 
gone  to  meet  his  deserts  at  last.' 

'  Oh,  villain  !'  exclaimed  the  man  in  the 
coffin. 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  pall-bearers  were 
resting  themselves  near  the  churchyard, 
another  stepped  up  with  the  old  question 
again,  '  What  poor  soul  have  you  got  there, 
doctor?' 

'  Poor  Mr.  B ,'  he  replied,  'is  gone.' 

'  Yes,  and  to  the  bottomless  pit,'  >,aid  the  J 


other  ;  '  for  if  he  is  not  gone  there,  I  see  not 
what  use  there  is  for  such  a  place.'  Here  the 
dead  man,  bursting  off  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
which  had  been  purposely  left  loose,  leaped 
out,  exclaiming,  '  O  you  villain  !  I  am  gone 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  am  I  ?  Well,  I  have 
come  back  again  to  pay  such  ungrateful 
rascals  as  3'ou  are.'  A  chase  was  immediately 
commenced  by  the  dead  man  after  the  living, 
to  the  petrifying  consternation  of  many  of  the 
spectators  at  sight  of  a  corpse,  in  all  the 
horrors  of  the  winding  sheet,  running  through 
the  streets.  After  having  exercised  himself 
into  a  copious  perspiration  by  the  fantastic 
race,  the  hypochondriac  was  brought  home  by 
Dr.  Stevenson,  freed  from  all  his  complaints  ; 
and  by  strengthening  food,  generous  wine, 
cheerful  company,  and  moderate  exercise, 
was  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 


Ventriloquism. 

]\I.  St.  Gille,  a  grocer  at  St.  Germain  en 
Laye,  near  Paris,  whose  powers  as  ventrilo- 
quist gave  occasion  to  many  singular  and 
diverting  scenes,  once  sought  shelter  from  a 
storm  in  a  neighbouring  convent.  The  com- 
munity was  in  mourning ;  and,  on  inquiring 
the  cause,  he  was  told  that  one  of  their  body, 
much  esteemed  by  them,  had  lately  died. 
Some  of  the  monks  attended  him  to  the 
church,  and  showing  him  the  tomb  of  their 
deceased  brother,  spoke  very  feelinglj'  of  the 
scanty  honours  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
his  memor>^  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard, 
apparently  proceeding  from  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  defunct 
in  purgator^^  and  reproaching  the  brother- 
hood with  their  want  of  zeal  on  his  account. 
The  whole  community  being  afterwards  con- 
vened in  the  church,  the  voice  from  the  roof 
renewed  its  lamentations  and  reproaches,  and 
the  whole  convent  fell  on  their  faces,  and 
vowed  a  solemn  reparation.  Accordingly  they 
first  chanted  a  de  profundis  in  full  choir ; 
during  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost  occa- 
sionally expressed  the  comfort  he  received 
from  their  pious  exercises  and  ejaculations 
in  his  behalf.  The  prior  when  this  religious 
service  was  concluded,  entered  into  a  serious 
conversation  with  Mr.  St.  Gille,  and  inveighed 
against  the  absurd  incredulity  of  our  modern 
sceptics  and  pretended  philosophers  on  the 
article  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  ;  and  M.  St. 
Gille  found  it  difficult  to  convince  the  fathers 
that  the  whole  was  a  ludicrous  deception. 


Potent  Charm. 

In  the  Charity  House  at  Haerlem,  a  girl, 
under  an  impression  of  terror,  fell  into  a  con- 
vulsive disease,  which  returned  in  regular 
paroxysms.  One  of  the  bystanders,  intent 
upon  assisting  her,  was  seized  with  a  similar 
fit,  which  also  recurred  at  intervals.  On  the 
day  following,  another  wa^  attacked.  In 
short,  almost  the  whole  of  the  children,  both 
girls   and  boys,    bscanie  affected  with  these 
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convulsions.  No  sooner  was  one  seized  than 
the  sight  brought  on  the  paroxysm  in  almost 
ail  the  rest  at  the  same  time.  Under  these 
distressing  circumstances  the  physicians  ex- 
hibited all  the  powerful  antiseptic  medicines 
with  which  their  art  furnished  them,  but  in 
vain.  Application  was  then  made  to  the 
celebrated  Boerhaave,  who,  compassionating 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  children, 
repaired  to  Kaerlem.  At  the  very  rnoment  he 
was  inquiring  into  the  m.atter,  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  immediately  he  saw 
several  others  attacked  with  a  species  of 
epileptic  convulsion.  It  presently  occurred 
to  Boerhaave,  that  as  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  from  one  to  another  appeared  to 
depend  on  the  imagination,  by  preventing  this 
impression  upon  the  mind  the  disease  might 
be  cured  ;  and  this  suggestion  he  successfully 
followed  up.  Having  previously  apprised  the 
magistrates  of  his  views,  he  ordered,  in  the 
hearing  of  ail  the  children,  that  some  irons 
should  be  made  red  hot,  observing  that  all 
medicines  were  in  their  case  of  no  use,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  was,  that  the  first  who  should  be 
seized  with  a  fit,  whether  boy  or  girl,  must  be 
burnt  in  the  arm  to  the  very  bone  by  a  red- 
hot  iron.  He  spoke  this  with  great  dignity 
and  gravity  ;  and  the  children,  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  so  cruel  a  remedy,  when  they  per- 
ceived any  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
paroxysm,  immediately  exerted  all  their 
strength  of  mind  to  subdue  it  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  they  got  all  completely  better  of  their 
morbid  propensitj'. 


Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost. 

Dr.  Glover  was  on  a  visit  at  Stowe,  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  ballad  of  '  Admiral 
Hosier'sGhost,'perhapsthe  most  spirited  of  all 
his  productions.  The-  idea  occurred  to  him 
during  the  night ;  he  rose  earl}',  and  went 
into  the  garden  to  compose.  In  the  heat  of 
his  composition,  he  walked  into  the  tulip  bed  : 
imfortunately,  he  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
with  a  true  poetical  fervour,  he  hewed  down 
the  tulips  in  every  direction.  Lady  Temple 
was  particularly  fond  of  tulips,  and  some  of 
the  company,  who  had  seen  the  doctor  slash- 
ing around  him  and  suspected  how  his  mind 
was  occupied,  asked  him  at  breakfast,  how  he 
could  think  of  thus  wantonly  destroying  her 
ladyship's  favourite  flowers?  The  poet,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  havoc  he  had  made, 
pleaded  not  guilty.  There  were  witnes-es 
eno'agh  to  convict  him.  He  acknov.-ledged 
that  he  had  been  composing  in  the  garden, 
and  m.adc  his  peace  by  repeating  the  ballad. 


General  Walstein. 

In  1625,  General  Walstein,  who  joined  to 
great  intrepidity  a  large  .share  of  enthusiasm, 
was  at  Gross  INIcseritsch  in  Moravia,  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.     His  custom  was,  to  pass 


I  p.art  of  the  night  in  consulting  the  stars.    One 
I  night  being  at  his  window  lost  in  contempla- 


tion, he  felt  himself  violently  struck  on  the 
1  back.  He  turned  himself  roimd  instantly, 
I  knowing  that  he  was  alone,  and  his  chamber 
I  door  locked  ;  this  warrior,  bold  as  he  was  iti 
battle,  was  seized  with  fright.  He  did  not 
doubt  but  what  this  blow  was  a  sign  from 
heaven  to  warn  him  of  impending  danger.  He 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  ;  nor  could  any  of 
his  friends  obtain  the  secret  from  him.  His 
professor,  a  Capuchin,  imdertook  to  discover 
it,  and  had  art  enough  to  mduce  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  generalissimo  to  acknowledge, 
that  being  intent  on  playing  one  of  his  com- 
rades a  trick,  he  had  hid  himself  in  the  apart- 
ment to  which  Vv'alstein  had  retired,  and  mis- 
taking him  for  his  object,  had  struck  him  with 
all  his  might.  Having  disco%'ered  his  error, 
while  his  master  was  examining  the  room,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  window.  The  confessor 
pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  the  page,  that 
no  evil  should  befall  him,  on  this  account ; 
and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  being  able 
to  quiet  the  trepidations  of  the  general.  But 
what  was  his  despair,  when  he  heard  Walstein 
order  the  Immediate  hanging  of  this  rash 
youth  !  His  orders  were  absolute  ;  the  gibbet 
was  ready  ;  and  the  page  delivered  to  the 
executioner,  in  the  presence  of  the  general. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  seized 
with  indignation  ;  the  lower  classes  exclaimed 
against  such  barbarity;  the  miserable  con- 
fessor threw  himself  repeatedly  at  the  feet  of 
this  inexorable  commander.  The  pai^e  had 
mounted  the  ladder,  when  suddenly  the 
general  cried  out,  '  Stop  !'  then  with  a  voice 
of  thunder  he  said  to  the  page,  '  Well,  3'oung 
man,  hast  thou  now  experienced  what  the 
terrors  of  death  are  ?  I  have  served  you  as 
you  served  me  :  now  v.e  are  quit.' 


Dreaming. 

The  following  letter  from  Cardinal  Bembo 
to  a  nobleman  of  the  House  cf  IMedici, 
written  in  1512,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a 
dream  of  the  cardinal's  mother,  which  was 
but  too  unhappily  realized. 

'  MagxificflNT  Lord— I  reply  to  a  letter. 
In  which  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
the  nature  of  a  dream  of  my  mother's  v/hich 
revealed  to  her  during  the  night  what  was  to 
happen  to  me  the  next  day.  To  satisfy  your 
curiosity,  I  shall  add  to  my  answer  an  account 
of  its  accomplishment. 

'  At  the  time  my  father  was  ambassador 
from  your  nation  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Innocent,  I  found  myself  de- 
tained in  Venice,  with  my  mother,  by  a  process 
which  our  family  had  to  sustain  against  a 
gentleman,  a  countryman  of  ours,  called 
Simon  (Toro.  This  Goro  sent  off  here  one  of 
his  nephews,  called  Giusto.  to  plead  in  his 
name  against  me.  One  morning,  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  my  chamber  with  the  papers 
in  my  hand,  which  I  was  to  lay  before  the 
magistrate  who  had  the  decision  of  our  suit, 
I  met  my  mother,  who  advanced  towards  me, 
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and  asked  Viie  whither  I  was  going?  Upon 
my  reply,  she  recommended  me  not  to  have 
any  dispute  on  that  day  with  Giusto,  and  to 
confine  myself  merely  to  presenting  my  papers 
to  the  judges  in  his  presence.  She  repeated 
her  request  upon  this  subject  very  often,  which 
appeared  to  me  so  smgular,  that  I  could  not 
help  asking  her  the  reason.  I  will  tell  you, 
she  replied  :  I  dreamed  this  night  that  Giusto 
wounded  you  in  the  right  hand.  You  know 
how  often  my  dreams  have  been  verified  ; 
therefore,  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  have  no  altercation  with  the  man. 
I  promised  her.  We  parted,  and  I  repaired 
to  the  tribunal. 

'  Having  met  Giusto,  I  accosted  him  ami- 
cably, and  showing  him  the  papers  which  I 
had,  told  him,  I  was  going  to  lay  them  before 
the  judges.  Giusto,  older  than  I  by  some 
years,  had  already  hurt  his  reputation,  and 
even  deranged  his  head,  by  his  bad  conduct. 
He  snatched  the  papers  from  my  hand,  turned 
his  back,  went  out  of  the  palace,  and  took  to 
flight.  In  this  situation  I  walked  towards  the 
Rialto,  which  is  the  most  frequented  prome- 
nade in  Venice.  I  felt  melancholy  and  de- 
pressed. But  it  was  not  long  before  I  met 
Giusto  there,  who,  after  the  villany  he  had 
played  upon  me,  assumed  an  insolent  and  in- 
sulting air  ;  the  thing  went  so  far,  that  at  last 
we  came  to  arm.s.  My  adversary'  wounded  me 
in  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
cut  it  so  deep  in  the  first  joint,  that  it  nearly 
fell  off.  Thus  was  accomplished  the  dream  of 
my  mother,  which  I  look  upon  rather  as  a 
revelation  ;  and  1  declare  to  you,  magnificent 
lord,  by  that  veneration  which  we  owe  to 
God  himself,  that  this  recital  is  the  poor 
.simple  truth.' 

After  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  can  any  one 
.say  what  are  those  laws  which  thus  identify 
the  movements  of  the  imagination  with  the 
accidents  of  human  life?  The  mystery  is 
above  our  intelligence.  Too  often  the  dupes 
of  blind  credulity,  let  us  confess  that  some- 
times we  may  be  no  less  the  dupes  of  in- 
credulity'. 


Omens. 

In  the  days  when  the  belief  in  omens 
flourished  in  England,  if,  on  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  a  sow  with  pigs  were  met,  the  journey 
was  sure  to  be  successful  ;  to  meet  two  mag- 
pies, portended  marriage— three,  a  successful 
journey— four,  unexpected  good  news — and 
five,  that  the  person  would  soon  be  in  the 
company  of  the  great.  If,  in  dressing,  a 
person  put  his  stockings  on  wrong  side  out, 
it  was  a  sign  of  good  luck ;  but  the  luck 
might  be  expected  to  change,  if  the  stockings 
were  turned  the  right  way.  Nothing  could 
ensure  success  to  a  person  going  on  important 
business  more  effectually,  than  throwing  an 
old  shoe  after  him  when  he  left  the  house.  If 
a  younger  sister  was  married  before  the  elder 
ones,  the  latter  should  take  care  to  dance  at 
her  wedding  without  shoes,  otherwise  they 
could  never  hope  to  get  husbands.     To  find  a 


horse-shoe  was  deemed  lucky,  and  it  was  still 
more  so,  when  preserved  and  nailed  upon  the 
door,  as  it  thus  prevented  witchcraft. 

In  England,  and  more  particularly  in 
Wales,  according  to  Pennant,  it  is  a  good 
omen  if  the  sun  shines  on  a  married  couple, 
or  if  it  rains  when  a  corpse  is  burying.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  distich, 

'  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on, 

Happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on.' 
To  see  one  magpie,  and  then  more,  is  un- 
lucky ;  to  kill  a  magpie,  is  an  irretrievable 
misfortune.  It  is  also  unlucky  to  kill  a 
swallow,  or  more  properly  the  house  martin. 
If,  on  a  journey,  a  sow  crosses  the  road,  the 
person,  if  he  cannot  pass  it,  must  ride  round 
about,  otherwise  bad  luck  will  attend  his 
journey.  If  a  lover  presents  a  knife  or  any- 
thing sharp  to  his  mistress,  it  portends  that 
their  loves  will  be  cut  asunder,  unless  he 
takes  a  pin,  or  some  other  triHing  article,  in 
exchange  ;  whence  the  well-known  couplet : 
'  If  you  loves  I,  as  I  loves  you. 
No  knife  shall  cut  our  loves  in  two.' 
To  find  a  knife  or  a  razor,  portends  disap- 
pointment ;  a  piece  of  coal  starting  from  the 
fire,  of  a  hollow  form,  portends  death.  To 
spill  the  salt,  or  lay  the  knife  and  fork  across 
each  other  at  table,  is  very  ominous  ;  if  there 
be  in  company  thirteen,  some  misfortune  will 
befall  one  of  them.  The  noise  of  the  small 
insect  called  a  death-watch,  foretells  death  ; 
and  the  screech-owl  at  midnight,  some  great 
misfortune. 

If  the  cheek  bums,  or  the  ear  tingles,  it  is  a 
sign  that  some  per.son  is  talking  of  one  ;  and 
the  coming  of  strangers  is  foretold  by  what  is 
called  'a  thief  in  the  candle.'  Friday  is  an 
unlucky  day  on  which  to  be  married,  and 
yellow  is  an  ominous  colour  for  an  unmarried 
woman  to  wear  ;  in  plucking  a  '  merry- 
thought,' the  person  who  gets  the  largest 
share  will  be  married  before  the  other. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  omens  are 
very  numerous.  It  is  unlucky  to  stumble  at 
the  threshold,  or  to  be  obliged  to  return  for 
anything  forgot.  To  step  over  a  gun,  or  a 
fishing-rod,  spoils  sport.  If,  when  the  servant 
is  making  a  bed,  she  happens  to  sneeze,  the 
sleep  of  the  person  who  is  to  lie  in  it  will  be 
disturbed,  unless  a  little  of  the  straw  (with 
which  most  beds  in  the  Highlands  were,  till 
very  lately',  filled)  is  taken  out,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire.  If  a  black  cloud  on  New  Year's 
Eve  is  seen,  it  portends  some  dreadful  cala- 
mity, either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  person 
over  whose  estate  or  house  it  appears.  The 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  third  of  May 
falls,  is  deemed  unlucky  throughout  the  year. 
Friday  is  considered  unlucky  for  many  things, 
especially  for  digging  peat,  or  taking  an  ac- 
count o  the  sheep  or  cattle  on  a  farm.  Under 
the  persuasion,  that  whatever  is  done  during 
the  wa.xing  of  the  moon,  grows  ;  and  that 
whatever  is  done  during  her  waning  decreases 
and  withers  ;  they  cut  the  turf  which  they  in- 
tend for  fences,  and  which  of  course  they  wish 
to  grow,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase ; 
but  the  turf  which  they  intend  for  fuel,  they 
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cut  when  she  is  on  the  wane,  as  they  wish  it 
to  dr>^  speedily.  If  a  house  takes  fire  during 
the  increase  of  the  moon,  it  denotes  prosperity  ; 
if  during  her  wane,  poverty.  In  the  Island 
of  Mull,  the  first  day  of  every  quarter  is 
deemed  fortunate  ;  and  Tuesday  is  the  most 
lucky  day  for  sowing  their  corn.  The  lucky 
omens  in  the  Highlands  are  not  many,  and  in 
general  thej-  are  the  same  as  those  in  other 
countries  ;  one,  however,  seems  peculiar  to 
them — it  is  deemed  lucky  to  meet  a  horse.  In 
the  Orkneys,  Friday,  which  in  most  other 
places  is  reckoned  an  unfortunate  day  for  this 
purpose,  is  generally  chosen  for  marriage  ; 
ne.xt  to  it  Thursday  is  fixed  upon  ;  and  the 
time  when  the  moon  is  wa.xing  is  the  most 
fortunate  When  an  Orkney  fisherman  is  set- 
ting off  from  the  shore,  he  takes  special  care 
to  turn  his  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion ;  if  he  neglected  this,  he  would  not 
e.xpect  good  luck.  In  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, good  or  bad  fortune  throughout  the  year 
is  thought  to  depend  greatly  on  the  person 
who  is  first  seen  on  New  Year's  morning,  or 
the  'first  foot,'  as  it  is  called;  if  the  'first 
foot'  be  that  of  a  friend,  and  fortunate  person, 
the  subsequent  j-ear  will  be  fortunate.  Under 
this  idea,  as  soon  as  the  striking  of  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  announces  th;  commencement 
of  the  New  Year,  it  is  customary,  even  in 
Edinburgh,  to  .secure  a  lucky  "first  foot'  to 
one's  friends,  even  though  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  their  chamber  when  they  are  fast 
asleep. 


Collins. 

At  Chichester,  says  M.  D'Israeli,  tradition 
has  preser\-ed  some  striking  and  affecting  oc- 
currences of  the  last  days  of  the  unhappy 
Collins.  He  would  haunt  the  aisles  and  clois- 
ters of  the  cathedral,  ro%'ing  nights  and  days 
together,  loving  their 

'  Dim,  religious  light  ;' 

and  when  the  choristers  chanted  their  an- 
them, the  listening  and  bewildered  poet,  car- 
ried out  of  himself  by  the  solemn  strains  and 
his  own  too  susceptible  imagination,  moaned 
and  shrieked,  and  awoke  a  sadness  and  terror 
most  affecting  in  so  solemn  a  place :  their 
friend,  their  kinsman,  and  their  poet  was  be- 
fore them,  an  awful  image  of  human  miser>' 
and  ruined  genius  ! 


The  Vapours. 

A  \^ry  delicate  lady  of  fashion,  who  had, 
till  her  beauty  began  to  decay,  been  flattered 
egregiously  by  one  se.v,  and  vehemently  en- 
vied by  the  other,  began  to  feel,  as  years 
approached,  that  she  was  shrinking  into  no- 
body. Disappointment  produces  ennui,  and 
ennui'disease  ;  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms 
succeeded  each  other  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  after  the  advice  and  the  consultations  of 
all  the  physicians  in  Ireland,  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  most  eminent  in  England, 


this  poor  lady  had  recourse,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  Lord  Trimblestone.  He  declined  inter- 
fering :  he  hesitated  ;  but  at  last,  after  muck 
intercession,  he  consented  to  hear  the  lady's 
complaints,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect  her 
cure  ;  this  concession  was  made  upon  a  posi- 
tive stipulation,  that  the  patient  should  remain 
three  v.-eeks  in  his  house  without  any  at- 
tendants but  those  of  his  own  family,  and  that 
her  friends  should  give  her  up  entirely  to  his 
management.  The  case  was  desperate  ;  and 
any  terms  must  be  submitted  to,  where  there 
was  a  prospect  of  relief.  The  lady  went  to 
Trimblestone  ;  was  received  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  politeness.  Instead  of  a  grave 
and  forbidding  physician,  her  host  she  found 
was  a  man  of  most  agreeable  manners.  Lady 
Trimblestone  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
entertain  her  guest,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
the  demon  of  ennui  was  banished.  At  length 
the  lady's  vapours  returned  ;  ever^'thing  ap- 
peared changed.  Melancholy'  brought  on  a 
return  of  alarming  nervous  complamts,  con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs,  perversion  of  the  under- 
standmg,  a  horror  of  society  ;  in  short,  all  the 
complaints  that  are  to  be  met  wuh  in  an  ad- 
vertisement enumerating  the  miseries  of  a 
nervous  patient.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  her 
most  violent  fits,  four  mutes,  dressed  in  white, 
entered  her  apartment ;  slowly  approaching, 
they  took  her  without  violence  in  their  arms, 
and  without  giving  her  time  to  recollect  her- 
self, conveyed  her  into  a  distant  chamber  hung 
with  black,  and  lighted  with  green  tapers. 
From  the  ceiling,  which  was  of  considerable 
height,  a  swing  was  suspended,  in  which  she 
was  placed  by  the  mutes,  so  as  to  be  seated  at 
some  d'stance  from  the  ground.  One  of  the 
mutes  set  the  swing  in  motion  ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proached one  end  of  the  room,  she  was  op- 
posed by  a  grim  menacing  figure  armed  with 
a  huge  rod  of  birch.  ^Vhen  she  looked  behind 
her,  she  saw  a  similar  figure  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  armed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  terror,  notwithstanding  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  her,  was  not 
of  that  sort  which  threatens  life ;  but  every 
instant  there  was  an  immediate  hazard  of 
bodily  pain.  After  some  time,  the  mutes  ap- 
peared again,  with  great  composure  took  the 
lady  out  of  the  swing,  and  conducted  her  to 
her  apartment.  ^Vhen  she  had  reposed  some 
time,  a  servant  came  to  inform  her  that  tea 
was  ready.  Fear  of  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal,  prevented  her  from  de- 
clining to  appear.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
what  had  happened,  and  the  evening  and  the 
ne.\t  daj'  passed  without  any  attack  of  her 
disorder.  On  the  third  day  the  vapours  re- 
turned ;  the  mutes  reappeared,  the  menacing 
flagellants  again  aftVighted  her.  and  again  she 
enjoyed  a  remission  of  her  complaints.  By 
degrees  the  fits  of  her  disorder  became  less 
frequent,  the  ministration  of  her  tormentors 
less  necessary-,  and  in  time,  the  habits  of 
hypochondria  were  so  often  interrupted,  and 
such  a  new  series  of  ideas  was  introduced  into 
her  mind,  that  she  recovered  perfect  health, 
and  preser\'ed  to  the  end  of  her  life  sincere 
gratitude  to  her  adventurous  physician. 
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Astrology. 

In  Resmi  Achmed  Effendi's  account  of  the 
'Wars  of  Turkey  with  Russia,'  the  historian 
assigns  eight  reasons  for  the  bad  success  of 
the  Turkish  arms  against  Russia,  of  which 
the  last  is,  '  the  troops  marched  out  to  war 
when  Saturn  and  jNIars  were  in  conjunction 
with  the  sign  of  Cancer.' 

So  firmlj-  did  the  Turkish  divan  believe  in 
astrology,  that  they  attributed  the  old  Prus- 
sian Frederick's  tide  of  good  fortune  to  the 
help  of  that  science.  Accordingly,  the  Sultan 
]\Iustapha  sent  Resmi  to  Berlin,  and  furnished 
him  with  private  instructions  to  use  all  his 
eloquence  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
cede  three  of  his  most  skilful  astrologers  to 
the  Sultan.  The  sapient  message  was  faith- 
fully delivered  by  him  to  Frederick  ;  and  he 
was  informed,  through  the  medium  of  his  in- 
terpreter, that  a  definitive  answer  would  soon 
he  given  to  his  request.  At  his  subsequent 
audience,  Frederick  led  the  Turk  to  a  window 
Avhich  commanded  the  great  square,  then  filled 
with  soldiery.  And  at  the  same  time  that  he 
pointed  out  his  troops  to  the  ambassador,  he 
told  him  that  '  his  three  advisers  in  war  and 
peace  were  e.xperience,  discipline,  and  eco- 
nomy ;  these,  and  these  only,'  he  concluded, 
*are  my  three  chief  astrologers  ;  I  have  no 
others  ;  and  this  is  the  secret  which  I  beg  you 
to  impart  to  our  good  friend,  the  Sultan 
Mustapha.' 


Superstitiou.s  Credulity. 

Christian,  fifth  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  ob- 
tained certain  districts  of  Altenburg,  andfi.xed 
his  residence  at  Eisenberg.  This  prince  was 
a  man  of  an  honourable  upright  mind,  and  a 
tolerable  proficient  in  languages  and  sciences. 
In  the  solitary  leisure  left  him  by  the  concerns 
of  his  little  state,  he  fell,  however,  into  the 
reveries  of  the  alchymists,  and  fa.ncied  that  he 
saw  gold  and  spirits  where  neither  v/as  to  be 
seen.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  centuries 
before,  it  was  a  mania  common  among  princes 
to  strive  to  increase  their  wealth  and  impor- 
tance by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  making 
gold  ;  and  if  they  could  produce  medals  of 
what  was  called  chemical  gold,  their  happiness 
was  complete. 

Christian  constructed  a  complete  laboratory 
for  his  favourite  pursuit,  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  most  eminent  alchymists  of  his 
time,  and  was  known  to  the  adepts  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Germany,  by  the  name  of 
Theophilus,  Abbot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Lausnitz.  The  dupe  of  many  a  swindler,  he 
at  length  contracted  debts,  which  he  was 
never  able  to  discharge.  He  consoled  him.self 
with  the  notion  that  spirits  would  infallibly 
relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  even 
when  he  was  necessitated  to  reduce  his  esta- 
blishment, and  had  but  few  resources  to  supply 
the  means  of  living  like  a  prince.  A  journal, 
in  the  duke's  handwriting,  relative  to  his  inter- 
course with  five  supposed  spirits,  and  the  mag-  j 
nificent  promises  made  by  them,  is  a  singular 


monument  of  human  credulity.  It  embraces 
the  period  between  April,  1696,  and  March, 
1706.  It  appears  that  the  sum  promised  him 
by  the  spirits  during  this  time,  if  he  would 
have  patience,  exceeded  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  ready  money,  besides  bullion  and  jewels 
to  ten  times  that  amount.  The  journal  con- 
tains, moreover,  a  minute  statement  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  duke  intended  to  apply 
these  treasures  ;  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  diamonds  and  precious  stones  ;  and  a 
'  calculation  of  the  prodigious  power  and 
energy  both  of  the  red  and  white  multiplied 
and  fermented  tincture,'  reduced  with  in- 
credible pains  and  patience  into  tables  ;  an 
operation  which  alone  might  suffice  to  turn 
the  brain  of  an  ordinary"  person. 

If  the  supposed  appearances  of  the  spirits 
which  conversed  with  the  duke,  and  made  him 
such  profuse  promises,  were  mere  illusions  of 
the  imagination,  they  must  have  been  strange 
indeed  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 
comedies  acted  with  the  deluded  alchymist. 
A  IMadame  von  Onruhe,  a  confidante  of  the 
duke,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
journal,  had  doubtless  performed  an  important 
part  in  these  transactions.  To  some  such 
agency  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  following 
adventure  : — 

In  1705,  the  duke  was  reclined  on  a  couch  in 
his  cabinet,  meditating  on  his  my.stical  con- 
cerns, when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  person 
could  have  come  thus  far  unobserved  by  the 
guard  and  attendants,  and  without  being  an- 
ano'.inced.  He  nevertheless  cried,  '  Come  in  1' 
and  a  female  in  the  old-fashioned  dress  of  a 
princess  entered  the  apartment.  A  chill  came 
over  the  duke  ;  but  mustering  his  spirits,  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  he  was  awake, 
he  questioned  the  visitor  as  to  her  name  and 
errand. 

'  Be  not  afraid,'  mildly  replied  the  lady  :  '  I 
am  not  an  evil  .spirit.  No  harm  shall  befall 
j-ou.  I  am  Anna,  a  princess  of  your  family, 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  Duke  John  Casimir. 
You  know  my  history  ?' 

'  i  do,'  answered  the  duke  ;  '  but  what  now 
disturbs  your  rest,  and  brings  you  back  into 
the  world?' 

'  I  have  something  to  request  of  you.  I  died 
without  being  reconciled  to  my  husband. 
God  in  his  justice  has  appointed  a  certain 
term  for  our  reconciliation,  and  that  term  ap- 
proaches. You  are  chosen  to  accomplish  our 
reunion.  Though  I  am  happy,  I  am  not  yet 
admitted  before  the  throne  of  God,  but  have 
hitherto  resided  in  a  retired  place  of  agree- 
able repose  ;  whereas  my  ine.xorable  husband 
still  hovers  between  time  and  eternity,  in 
darkness  and  cold,  but  not  without  hopes  of 
happiness.' 

'  But  how  is  it  pos.sible  that ' 

'  Believe  my  word.  What  I  tell  you  is 
truth.  How  many  things  are  there  which  the 
human  understanding  cannot  comprehend, 
and  which  nevertheless  e.\ist  !  Experience 
will  be  your  teacher  yonder,  where  we  all  see, 
feel,  and  believe,  what  here  never  entered  into 
our  limited  conceptions.' 
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The  duke  was  struck  dumb,  and  the  spirit 
thus  proceeded : — 

'Wc  arc  rejoiced  to  find  you  chosen  lo  be 
the  instrument  of  our  reconcihation.  Thank 
God  with  us  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point you  such.  I  give  you  eight  days  to  con- 
sider of  the  matter.  I  shall  then  return  at 
this  hour  to  learn  your  determination.  God 
be  with  you !' 

The  spirit  retired,  leaving  the  duke  absorbed 
in  meditation  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
He  resolved  to  consult  Christian  Hof  kunz,  a 
celebrated  divine  of  Torgau,  afterwards  con- 
fessor to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  affair.  Hofkunz,  with  all  his 
casuistry,  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.  At 
length  he  wrote  to  the  duke,  that  '  if  there 
was  nothing  superstitious  in  the  business  of 
the  reccnciliation,  he  might  undertake  it ;  but 
he  ought  first  to  examine  whether  he  had 
courage  sufficient,  and  duly  prepare  himself 
by  prayer  for  the  important  duty.' 

The  appointed  time  arrived,  and  the  duehess 
again  made  her  appearance.  She  saluted 
the  duke,  and  asked  if  he  were  willing  to 
comply  with  her  request.  He  answered 
that  he  would,  provided  nothing  superstitious 
or  contrary-  to  the  word  of  God  were  required 
of  him. 

'Nothing  of  the  kind  is  required,'  said 
the  duchess.  '  You  are  acquainted  with  my 
history  ?' 

'  I  am.' 

'  My  husband  dealt  hardly  by  me.  In  vain 
did  1  solicit  his  forgiveness  on  my  death-bed  ; 
he  remained  unmoved.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  we  may  both  become  happy,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  divine  presence,  we  wish  to  be 
reconciled.  I  have  already  informed  you 
where  we  are  at  present.  These  abodes  we 
are  now  to  leave,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Almighty,  who  has  selected  you  to  promote 
this  good  work.' 

'  What  am  1  to  do  ;  and  how  am  I  impli- 
cated in  this  matter?' 

'  Be  ready  to-morrow  night  to  receive  my 
husband  and  me  ;  for  I  alone  have  power  to 
come  in  the  day-time,  but  not  my  husband. 
We  will  intreat  you  to  be  the  umpire  between 
us,  to  join  our  hands  in  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion, to  pronounce  upon  us  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  and  then  to  praise  him  along  with 
us.' 

The  duke  promised  to  comply,  and  the  lady 
disappeared.  His  highness  then  prepared  to 
give  a  fit  reception  to  his  expected  guests. 
He  ordered  wa.\-candles  to  be  lighted,  and 
placed  upon  a  table  between  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  ;  doubled  the  guards  at  the  door 
of  his  apartments  :  gave  himself  up  to  spiritual 
meditations  ;  prayed  and  awaited  the  time 
with  firmness,  though  not  with  perfect  com- 
posure. Precisely  at  cloven  the  duchess 
entered,  lively  and  friendly  as  ever,  and  stated 
her  case  to  the  duke.  After  her,  came  her 
husband,  gloomy  and  pale,  and  delivered 
what*  he  had  to  say  in  a  harsh  and  unkind 
manner.  '  Now  decide,'  exclaimed  the 
duchess,  'thou  in  whom  we  place  our  con- 
fidence, beloved  descendant  of  our  race  I' 


Christian,_  influenced  perhaps  rather  by 
gallantry,  pity  for  the  souls  that  had  not  yet 
attained  repose,  love  of  peace,  and  a  desire 
to  e-xtricate  himself  from  the  aftair,  than  by 
any  other  reasons,  decided  that  Duke  Casimir 
was  in  the  wrong,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  re- 
conciled with  his  beautiful  consort.  '  Thou 
hast  spoken  wisely  .and  justly,'  said  the  spirit; 
'  I  am  reconciled  with  my  wife.' 

The  duke  then  joined  his  ice-cold  hand  to 
the  war.m  soft  hand  of  the  princess,  and  pro- 
nounced a  benediction  over  them.  Both  said 
'Amen!'  and  the  duchess  kindly  added, 
'  Receive  our  thanks.'  Upon  this  the  duke 
began  to  sing  the  Te  Denin  Lnudajuus,  in 
which  he  v/as  accompanied  by  both  his  guests. 
When  they  had  finished,  the  prince.^is  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words .  '  Your  reward 
for  this,  your  love  and  goodness,  you  will 
receive  from  God,  and  soon  be  with  us.'  The 
spirits  then  disappeared,  and  left  the  duke 
overpowered  by  feelings  of  awe,  which  the 
promised  reward  could  not  fail  to  excite.  The 
guards,  according  to  their  report,  heard  no 
part  of  this  conversation,  except  what  was 
said  by  the  duke  ;  neither  did  they  see  the 
apparitions.  Christian  acquainted  his  adviser 
Hofkunz  with  all  the  circumstances,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  his  end,  which  happened 
about  two  years  afterwards.  His  chemical 
operations  in  his  iaboratorj',  to  which  he 
almost  entirely  confined  himself,  had  destroyed 
his  health,  and  he  expired  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  totally  exhausted  and  v.orn  down, 
to  a  shadow. 


Prince's  Remedy. 

During  the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  the 
garrison  was  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  in  a 
most  dreadful  degree.  '  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  heard  of  their  distress.'  says  the 
learned  physician,  ^'ander  Mey,  '  and  under- 
stood that  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  enemy  by  the  soldiers,  he 
wrote  letters  to  the  men,  promising  them  the 
most  speedy  relief.  He  accompanied  thes- 
letters  with  medicines  against  the  .scurvy, 
said  to  be  of  great  price,  but  of  still  greater 
efficacy  ;  and  he  promised  that  many  more 
should  yet  be  sent  them.  The  effects  of  this 
deceit  were  truly  astonishing  !  'I'hrei-  small 
phials  of  medicine  Avere  given  to  each  phy- 
sician, not  enough  for  the  recovery  of  two 
patients.  It  was  publicly  given  out  that  three 
or  four  drops  were  sufficient  to  impart  a  heal- 
ing virtue  to  a  j;allon  of  liquor.  We  now  dis- 
played our  wonder-working  balsams ;  nor 
were  even  the  commanders  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  soldiers.  They 
flocked  in  crowds  about  us ;  every  one 
soliciting  that  part  might  be  reserved  for 
their  use.  Cheerfulness  again  appears  in 
every  countenance,  and  an  universal  faith 
prevails  in  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the 
remedies.  The  effect  of  the  delusion  was 
truly  astonishing  ;  for  many  were  quickly  and 
perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  had  not  moved 
their  limbs  for  a  month   before,    were  seen 
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walking  the  streets  sound,  straight,  and  whole. 
They  boasted  of  their  cure  by  the  Prince's 
remedy.  I\Iany  who  declared  that  they  had 
been  rendered  worse  by  all  former  remedies, 
Tecovered  m  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible 
joy,  and  the  no  less  general  surprise,  by  taking 
what  we  affirmed  to  them  to  be  their  gracious 
Prince's  cure.' 


Secret  of  Fortune  Telling. 

An  Austrian  officer,  the  Baron  Von  W., 
who  served  m  1788  in  the  war  with  the  Turks, 
lived  a  few  years  at  B.  He  was  fond  of  re- 
lating the  various  adventures  of  his  military 
life,  and  among  others  the  following,  which 
we  give  in  the  Baron's  own  words. 

'In  the  spring  of  the  year  17S8,  I  set  out 
fromMiclosvar,  in  Transylvania,  to  conduct  a 
number  of  recruits  to  my  regiment,  which 
then  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Orsown.  In  a 
village  near  the  army  lived  a  gipsy,  who 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  sutler.  I\Iy  new 
soldiers,  who  were  extremely  superstitious, 
asked  her  to  tell  their  fortunes.  I  laughed  at 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  held  mj-  hand  to 
the  gipsy. 

'  "The  20th  of  August,"  said  she,  with  a 
ver^^  significant  air,  and  without  adding 
another  syllable.  I  wished  to  obtain  some 
explanation,  but  she  repeated  the  same  words  ; 
and  as  I  was  going  awaj',  she  called  out  to  me 
in  the  .same  tone,  "  the  20th  of  August."  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  date  re- 
mained impressed  upon  my  memorj'. 

'  We  joined  the  army,  and  shared  its 
fatigues  and  dangers.  It  is  well  known  in 
this  war,  the  Turks  gave  no  quarter.  Their 
chiefs  offered  a  premium  of  a  ducat  for  everj' 
head  that  should  be  brought  into  the  camp, 
and  neither  Janissaries  nor  Spahies  neglected 
any  opportunity  of  earning  this  reward.  This 
arrangement  was  particularly  fatal  to  our  ad- 
vanced posts.  There  was  scarcely  a  night 
but  what  the  Turks  came  in  superior  numbers 
to  seek  for  heads,  and  at  daybreak  it  was 
often  found  that  part  of  the  camp  had  been 
guarded  only  by  decapitated  trunks.  The 
Prince  of  Cobourg  resolved  to  send  every 
night  strong  pickets  of  cavalrj'  beyond  the 
chain  of  vedettes,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  ;  these  pickets  were  composed  of  one  or 
two  hundred  men  ;  but  the  Turkish  generals 
finding  their  troops  disturbed  in  their  retail 
trade,  sent  still  more  numerous  detachments 
against  our  pickets,  which  procured  them  a 
.'•till  more  considerable  profit.  The  service  of 
the  pickets  was  consequently  of  such  a  nature, 
that  those  who  were  appointed  to  perform  it, 
always  put  their  affairs  in  order,  previous  to 
their  departure. 

'  Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  month  of 
August.  Several  battles  had  not  changed  the 
position  of  the  army.  A  week  before  the 
20th,  my  fortune-teller,  of  whom  I  had  fre- 
quently purchased  provisions,  again  made  her 
appearance.  She  entered  my  tent,  requested 
me  to  leave  her  a  legacj',  in  case  I  .should  die 
on  the  day  she  had  predicted,  and  offered,  in 


case  I  did  not,  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
hamper  of  Tokay.  This  wine  was  a  rarity  in 
the  army  ;  the  gipsy  appeared  to  me  not  to 
have  common  sense  ;  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  then  was,  a  speedy  death  was  not  impro- 
bable, but  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  it  pre- 
cisely on  the  20th  of  August.  I  acceded  to 
the  propo.sal,  staking  two  horses  and  fifty 
ducats,  against  the  old  woman's  Tokay ; 
and  the  auditor  of  the  regiment  took  down 
our  agreement  in  writing,  but  not  without 
laughing. 

'  The  2oth  of  August  came.  There  was  no 
probability  of  an  engagement.  It  was  indeed 
the  turn  of  our  regiment  to  furnish  a  picket 
for  the  night,  but  two  of  my  comrades  were 
to  go  out  before  me.  In  the  evening,  as  the 
hussars  were  preparing  to  set  off",  the  surgeon 
of  the  regiment  came  to  inform  the  comman- 
dant that  the  officer  named  for  the  picket  v.as 
taken  dangerously  ill.  The  one  next  to  him, 
and  who  preceded  me,  received  orders  to  take 
his  place  ;  he  dressed  himself  in  haste,  and 
was  proceeding  to  join  his  men,  but  his  horse, 
a  gentle  quiet  creature,  suddenly  began  to 
prance  and  caper  in  such  a  manner  that  he  at 
last  threw  his  rider,  who  broke  his  leg  in  the 
fall.  It  was  now  my  turn.  I  .set  off,  but  I 
must  confess,  not  in  my  ordinary  humour. 

I  commanded  eight}'  men,  and  was  joined 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  belonging  to 
another  regiment,  making  in  the  whole  two 
hundred  men.  Our  post  was  about  a  thou- 
sand paces  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  right 
wing,  and  we  were  supported  by  a  marsh 
covered  with  verj"-  high  reeds  ;  we  had  no  ad- 
vanced sentinels  ;  but  not  a  man  was  suffered 
to  leave  the  saddle  ;  our  orders  were  to  remain 
with  drawn  sabres  and  loaded  carbines  till 
daybreak.  Everything  was  quiet  till  a  quarter 
before  two  o'clock,  when  we  heard  a  noise, 
which  was  succeeded  by  shouts  oi  Allah  !  and 
in  a  minute  all  the  horses  were  thrown  to  the 
ground,  either  by  the  fire,  or  by  the  shock  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  Turks.  An  equal 
number  fell  on  their  sides,  from  the  impetuo- 
sity of  their  charge  and  the  fire  of  our  car- 
bines. In  the  confusion  that  succeeded,  I 
received  eight  sabre  wounds,  as  well  from 
friends  as  enemies  ;  my  horse  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  he  fell  on  my  right  leg,  and  pinned 
me  to  the  ground.  The  flashes  of  pistols 
threw  a  light  on  the  scene  of  carnage. 

'  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  our  men  defend- 
ing themselves  with  the  courage  of  despair  ; 
but  the  Turk.s,  intoxicated  with  opium,  made 
a  horrible  massacre  of  them.  Very  soon,  not 
a  single  Austrian  was  left  standing.  The 
victors  seized  the  horses  that  were  still  fit  for 
service,  first  pillaged  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  then  began  to  cut  off  their  heads,  and  put 
them  into  sacks  which  they  had  brought  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  -My  situation  was 
not  very  enviable.  In  the  regiment  of  Szekler 
we  in  general  understood  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage. I  heard  them  encourage  each  other 
to  finish  the  business  before  any  succours 
should  arrive,  and  not  to  leave  a  single  ducat 
behind,  adding  that  there  ought  to  be  twa 
hundred.     Hence  it  appears  that  their  infor- 
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Illation  must  have  been  very  accurate.  Whilst 
they  were  passing  over  me,  while  legs,  arms, 
and  balls  were  flying  over  my  head,  my  horse 
recei'.'ed  one  which  caused  him  lo  make  a 
convulsive  motion.  My  leg  was  disengaged, 
and  I  instantly  conceived  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing myself,  if  possible,  among  the  reeds  of 
the  morass.  I  had  observed  that  several  of 
our  men  who  had  attempted  it  were  taken ; 
but  the  firing  had  slackened,  and  the  darkness 
inspired  me  with  hope.  I  had  only  twenty 
yards  to  go,  but  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
I  should  sink  in  the  morass.  I  nevertheless 
leaped  over  men  and  horses,  knocked  down 
more  than  one  of  the  Turks,  who  extended 
their  arms  to  catch  me,  and  made  several 
blows  at  me  with  their  sabres  ;  but  my  good 
fortune  and  my  agility  enabled  me  to  reach 
the  marsh.  I  sunk  at  first  no  higher  than  my 
knees ;  in  this  manner  I  proceeded  about 
twenty  paces  among  the  reeds,  and  there 
stopped  exhausted  with  fatigue.  I  heard  a 
Turk  exclaim,  "Aninfidei  has  escaped;  let 
us  look  for  him  I"  "  It  is  impossible  he  can  be 
in  the  morass,"  replied  the  other.  I  know  not 
whether  they  continued  their  conversation, 
but  I  heard  nothing  more  ;  I  fainted  away 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  in  this  state  I  re- 
mained several  hours,  for  when  I  came  to 
myself  the  sun  was  alreadj"  high. 

'  I  had  sunk  into  the  morass  up  to  the  waist ; 
my  hair  stood  erect  when  I  recollected  the 
image  of  the  night,  and  the  20th  of  August 
was  one  of  my  first  ideas.  I  counted  my 
wounds,  which  were  eight  in  number,  but 
done  of  them  dangerous  ;  they  were  given 
with  sabres,  on  the  arms,  the  breast,  and  the 
back.  As  the  nights  are  very  cold  in  that 
country,  I  wore  a  very  thick  pelisse,  which 
had  deadened  the  blows.  I  was,  however, 
extremely  weak ;  I  listened  ;  the  Turks  had 
been  long  gone.  From  time  to  time  I  heard 
the  groans  of  wounded  horses  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  as  to  the  men,  the  Turks  had  taken 
care  of  them. 

'  I  attempted  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
place  in  which  I  was  ;  and  this  I  accomplished 
in  about  an  hour.  The  footsteps  I  had  left 
behind  me  on  entering  guided  me  out  again. 
Though  a  war  with  the  Turks  blunts  the  edge 
of  sensibility,  I  felt  an  emotion  of  fear, 
lonely  as  I  was,  when  I  cast  my  ej'es  beyond 
the  reeds.  I  advanced  —  my  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  scene  of  massacre  ;  but 
words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  terror  on 
feeling  myself  suddenly  seized  by  the  arm.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  beheld  an  Arnaut  six 
feet  high,  who  had  come  back  to  see  if  he 
could  pick  up  anything  else.  Never  was 
hope  more  cruelly  disappointed.  I  addressed 
him  in  the  Turkish  language:  "Take  my 
watch,  my  monej-,  my  uniform,"  said  I,  "  but 
spare  my  life."  " -A.11  those  belong  to  me," 
said  he,  "and  your  head  into  the  bargain." 
He  immediately  untied  the  string  of  my 
hussar  cap,  and  then  my  cravat.  I  was  un- 
armed, and  incapable  of  defending  myself ;  at 
the  slightest  movement  he  would  have  plunged 
his  cutlass  into  my  bosom.  I  threw  my  arms 
round  his  body,  supplicating  his  compassion, 


whilst  he  endeavoured  to  uncover  my  neck. 
"  Have  compassion  on  me,"  said  I  ;  "  my 
family  is  rich,  make  me  your  prisoner,  and 
you  shall  have  a  large  ransom."  "  It  will  be 
too  long  to  wait  for  that,"  replied  he,  "only 
hold  yourself  still  a  moment  that  I  may  cut ;" 
and  he  was  already  taking  out  my  shirt  pin. 
Meanwhile  I  still  hung  round  him  ;  he  did 
not  prevent  me,  because  he  relied  on  his 
strength  and  his  weapons  ;  and  even  perhaps 
from  a  motive  of  compassion,  which  was  not 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  hope  of 
a  ducat.  While  he  was  disengaging  my  shirt 
pin,  I  felt  something  hard  at  his  girdle.  It 
was  an  iron  hammer.  He  again  repeated, 
"  Hold  yourself  still." 

These  would  have  been  the  last  words  I 
should  ever  have  heard,  had  not  the  horror  of 
such  a  death  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of 
seizing  his  hammer.  He  did  not  perceive 
what  I  was  doing,  and  already  held  my  head 
in  one  hand  and  his  cutlass  in  the  other ;  when 
disengaging  myself  by  a  sudden  movement,  I 
gave  him  a  blow  on  his  face  with  the  hammer 
with  all  my  strength.  The  Arnaut  staggered ; 
I  repeated  my  blow,  and  he  fell,  at  the  same 
time  dropping  his  weapon.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  I  seized  it,  and  plunged  it  several 
times  into  his  bodj-.  I  ran  to  our  advanced 
posts,  whose  arms  I  perceived  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  at  length  reached  the  camp. 
Our  people  shunned  me  as  they  would  a 
spectre.  The  same  day  I  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  fever,  and  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

'  In  six  weeks  I  recovered  from  my  fever 
and  my  wounds,  and  rejoined  the  army.  On 
my  arrival  the  gipsy  brought  me  her  Tokay, 
and  I  was  informed  that  during  my  absence 
different  circumstances  had  come  to  pass 
exactly  as  she  had  foretold,  and  had  procured 
many  consultations  and  many  legacies.  All 
this  was  very  extraordinary. 

Not  long  afterwards,  two  deserters  from  the 
enemy  came  over  to  us.  They  were  Chris- 
tians of  Ser\'ia,  who  had  been  employed  about 
the  baggage  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  de- 
serted to  avoid  a  punishment  they  had  in- 
curred. They  no  sooner  saw  the  gipsy  than 
they  knew  her,  and  declared  that  she  fre- 
quently went  at  night  to  the  Turkish  camp, 
to  give  the  enemy  an  account  of  our  move- 
ments. This  astonished  us  greatly ;  for  the 
woman  had  performed  for  us  various  services, 
and  we  had  even  admired  the  address  with 
which  she  executed  the  most  perilous  commis- 
sion. The  deserters,  however,  persisted  in 
theii  testimony,  adding,  that  they  had  several 
times  been  present  when  this  woman  described 
to  them  our  projects,  and  encouraged  them  to 
make  attacks  which  had  actually  taken  place. 
A  Turkish  cipher  <;erved  for  her  passport. 
This  convincing  proof  being  found  upon  her, 
she  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death  as  a  spy. 
Before  her  execution,  I  questioned  her  on  her 
prediction  relative  to  me.  She  acknowledged 
that  by  acting  as  a  spy  to  both  parties,  which 
procured  her  double  profit,  she  had  often 
learned  the  designs  of  both ;  that  those  who 
secretly  consulted  her  on  their  future  fortune 
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had  made  her  acquainted  with  many  circum- 
stances, and  she  wis  Hkewise  under  some 
obhgation  to  accident.  As  to  what  regarded 
me  in  particular,  she  had  selected  ine  to  make 
of  me  a  great  example,  capable  of  confirming 
her  credit,  by  fixing  so  long  beforehand  the 
fatal  moment.  At  its  approach,  she  instigated 
the  enemy  to  make  an  attack  on  the  night  of 
the  2oth  on  the  post  of  our  regiment.  From 
the  intercourse  which  she  had  with  the  officers, 
she  learned  that  there  were  two  to  go  out 
before  me  ;  to  one  she  sold  adulterated  wins, 
which  made  him  very  ill ;  as  for  the  other, 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  she  went 
up  to  him,  as  if  to  sell  him  something,  and 
found  means,  unperceived,  to  mtroduce  ver>' 
high  into  the  nostrils  of  his  horse  a  piece  of 
burning  tinder. 


Musical  Composers. 

Haydn,  when  he  .sat  down  to  compose, 
always  dressed  himself  witli  the  utmost  care, 
had  his  hair  nicely  pov.-dered,  and  put  on 
his  best  suit.  Frederick  II.  had  given  him 
a  diamond  ring,  and  Haydn  declared  that  if 
he  happened  to  begin  without  it,  he  could  not 
summon  a  single  idea.  He  could  write  only 
on  the  finest  paper,  and  v.as  as  particular  in 
forming  his  notes  as  if  he  had  been  engraving 
them  on  copperplate.  Af:er  all  these  minute 
preparations,  he  began  by  choosing  the  theme 
of  his  subject,  and  fixing  into  what  keys  he 
wished  to  modulate  it  ;  and  he.  as  it  were, 
varied  the  action  of  his  subject  by  imagining 
to  himself  the  incidents  of  some  little  adven- 
ture or  romance. 

Gluck,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  humour  for 
composing,  had  his  piano  carried  into  a  beau- 
tiful meadow,  and  with  a  bottle  of  champagne 
on  each  side  of  him,  transported  his  imagina- 
tion to  Elysium. 

Sarti,  a  man  of  gloomy  imagination,  pre- 
ferred the  solemn  stillness  of  a  sj)acious  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp. 

Cimarosa  delighted  in  noise  and  mirth. 
Surrounded  by  a  partj'  of  friends,  he  com- 
posed his  operas  ;  and  as  the  ideas  presented 
themselves,  he  seized  and  embodied  them.  In 
this  way  he  planned  the  beautiful  opera,  // 
Mai}-!»ionio  Scgreto. 

Paisiello  composed  his  Barlicre  di  Sez'i- 
glia  and  La  Alolinnrn  in  bed. 

Sacchini  declared  that  he  never  had  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  e.vcept  his  two  favourite 
cats  were  sitting  one  on  each  shoulder. 


I  s]>ectre,  sometimes  of  an  oval  and  sometimes 
of  a  triangular  form ;    that   it   almost  imme- 
I  diately  disappeared  when  a  light  was  brought 
into  the  room  :  that  he  often  struck  at  it,  but 
could  discover  nothing  solid.     Gassendi,  as  a 
natural  philosopher,  endeavoured   to  account 
for  it ;  sometimes  attributing  it  to  some  defect 
of  vision,  or  to  some  dampness  of  the  apart- 
ment ;    insinuating  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
sent  from  heaven  to  him,  to  give  him  warning 
in  due  time  of  something  that  would  happen. 
[  The  spectre  still  continued  its  visits  all  the 
j  time  that  he  stayed  at  ^Marseilles.    Some  years 
I  afterwards,  on  their  return  to  Aix,  the  Coun- 
tess d'Alais  confessed  to  her  husband  that^she 
played  him  this  trick,  by  means  of  one  of  her 
women  placed  under  the  bed  with  a  phial  of 
phosphorus,  with  an  intention  to  frighten  him 
away  from  Marseilles,  a  place  in  which  she 
disliked  to  live. 


Haunted  Bed-room. 

Professor  Ga.ssendi,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
says,  that  he  was  consulted  by  his  friend  and 
patron,  the  Count  d'Alais,  Governor  of  Pro- 
vence, on  a  phenomenon  that  haunted  his 
bed-chamber,  while  he  was  at  Marseilles  on 
some  business  relative  to  his  office.  The 
count  told  Gassendi  that  for  several  succes- 
sive nights,  as  soon  as  the  candle  wa";  taken  | 
awav,  he   and  liis  countess  sav/   a  luminoius 


A  Light  Supper. 

Menecrates,  the  phy.sician,  having  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  the  cure  of  various 
diseases,  was  looked  upon  as  another  Jupiter  ; 
nor  was  he  himself  ashamed  to  take  that  name 
upon  him.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  King 
Agesilaus  ran  thus  :  '  Menecrates  Jupiter  to 
King  Agesilaus  health.'  The  king,  to  re- 
prove his  intolerable  pride  and  vanit}',  re- 
turned, '  King  Agesilaus  wisheth  to  Mene- 
crates soundness.'  The  Greek  writers  affirm 
of  him  that  he  exacted  an  oath  from  such  as 
he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  that  they 
should  follow  and  attend  upon  him  as  his  ser- 
vants ;  and  many  did  follow  him,  some  in  the 
habit  of  Hercules,  and  others  in  that  of  Mer- 
cury. Philip  of  Macedon,  desirous  of  sham- 
ing the  man  after  his  ov.m  fashion,  invited 
him  to  supper.  When  he  came,  Menecrates 
was  placed  alone  at  a  sumptuous  table,  ele- 
vated above  all  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  an 
altar  was  raised  on  this  taljle  ;  and  v.'hile  good 
and  .substantial  dishes  of  the  rarest  kind  were 
served  up  to  the  other  tables,  nothing  but  in- 
cense and  smoke  was  offered  up  on  the  altar 
devoted  to  Menecrates  Jupiter.  The  new 
god  perceiving  in  what  manner  he  was  derided 
and  abused,  rose  in  a  great  passion,  and  went 
away,  amidst  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  all 
present. 


Imitation. 

A  Madame  Schultz  some  years  ago  made  a 
very  interesting  exhibition  of  her  imitative 
powers,  which  she  exercised  in  representing 
not  only  the  statues,  the  cameo.s,  the  ba-^- 
reliefs,  and  the  frescoes  of  antiquity,  but  also 
the  most  celebrated  of  modern  paintings.  A 
French  critic  writes  thus  of  her  performances. 

'  I'his  lady  is  of  a  lofty  figure.  Poetically 
speaking,  she  is  no  longer  in  the  spring  of  her 
age  ;  with  her,  summer  has  began  to  advance. 
A  few  of  her  gestures  betray  the  somewhat 
trivial  taste  of  Flanders  or  Germany  ;  but  if 
one  may  be  perm.itted  to  criticise  her  in  this 
respect,  when   she  walks,  adjusts,  or  prepare 
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her  picture.-,  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud 
the  picturesque  dignity  of  her  attitudes,  when 
she  has  once  taken  her  position.  Thcpictures 
which  .she  composes  are  so  animated  that  it 
would  require  much  more  space  to  give  a 
detailed  explanation  of  them.  I  shall  content 
my.self  to  a  summary'  mention. 

'  The  first  represented  to  us  i.^  a  Roman 
lady,  surrounded  by  her  women,  and  taking 
all  the  pains  imaginable  to  array  herself  in  the 
richest  and  most  seductive  manner. 

'  In  the  second,  ifor  the  action  of  the  three 
first  fiictJires  is  connected  this  lady  is  sup- 
posed to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
several  Christians.  The  transaction  has 
affected  her  deeply  ;  she  divests  herself  of 
her  rich  robes ;  she  renounces  the  vanity  of 
the  world  :  and  after  having  dressed  herself 
in  the  simple  robe  of  a  slave,  she  leaves 
the  place  to  finish  her  days  in  an  austere 
solitude. 

'  In   the  third   picture,   this  lady    is  seen 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  forest,  and 
preparing,  bj'a  thousand  privations,  for  death. 
She  o  ten  takes  the  attitudes  which  Correggio 
and  several  other  painters  have  given  in  their 
chef  (Toe  icvre  to  the  Magdalen  ;  and  the  female  ■ 
spectators  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  | 
Death's   Head,  which  they  saw  her  press  to  i 
her  bosom  with   tenderness.      In   vain   they  I 
were  told  that  it  was  but  a  personification  ;  r 
the  sight  did  not    make  the  less  impression  ' 
upon  the  ladies,  a  little  too  ready,  doubtless, 
to  yield  to  such  illusions.     At  length  the  per- 
former expires  in  a  position  altogether  thea- 
trical, with  which  the  public  is  charmed. 

■  Hitherto,  the  arts  have  had  for  their 
object  an  imitation  more  or  less  exact  of 
nature.  Nov.-  it  is  wished  that  nature  shall 
counterfeit  the  works  of  art,  and  thus  living  ; 
beings  endeavour  to  form  themselves  upon  the  | 
model  of  the  inanimate  personages  of  sculpture  i 
and  painting.  What  is  "tlie  purpose  of  this  | 
innovation?  None,  in  my  opinion,  except  j 
that,  as  we  have  exhausted  everything,  ima-  i 
gination  is  at  a  loss  how  to  give  us  sensations,  j 
To  attain  the  sublime  of  nature,  nothing  is  i 
now  wanting  to  us,  but  to  counterfeit  the  ■ 
animals  of  various  kinds,  who  figure  so  ' 
naturally  in  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter,  and 
of  Wouvermans.' 


Animal  IMagnetism. 

In  the  year  17S4,  the  practice  of  ani.mal 
magnetism,  as  it  was  called  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Mesmer,  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
at  Paris,  that  the  King  of  France  appouited 
a  committee,  consisting  of  four  physicians, 
and  five  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  investigate  the  matter.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  celebrated  chemist  Lavoi- 
sier, and  the  no  less  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  American  minister 
at  Paris.  Mesmer  affirmed  that  this  agent, 
whidi  he  pretended  to  have  discovered,  was 
a  fluid  universally  diffused,  and  capable  of 
curing  all  the  diseases  incident  to  humanity. 
Mons.    Deslcn,   his   pupil,  undertook  to  de- 


monstrate its  existence  and  properties  to  the 
commissioners.  He  commenced  his  instruc- 
tions by  reading  a  memoir,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that.  '  there  is  but  one  nature,  one 
disease,  and  one  remedy  ;  and  that  remedy  is 
animal  magnetism.' 

The  first  step  of  the  commissioners  was  to 
examine  the  mode  and  instruments  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  the  agent.  It  v/as 
observed,  that  M.  Deslon  operated  upon 
many  individuals  at  the  sane  lime.  In  the 
middle  of  a  large  room  vv-as  placed  a  circular 
chest  of  oak,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor,  called  a  baqitct ;  the  lid  of  this  chest 
was  pierced  v.ith  a  number  of  holes,  through 
v>hich  there  issued  moveable  and  curved 
branches  of  iron.  The  patients  v/ere  ranged 
in  several  circles  round  the  chest,  each  at  an 
iron  branch,  which  by  means  of  its  curvature 
could  be  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  part. 
A  cord  which  was  passed  round  their  bodies 
connected  them  with  one  another  ;  and  some- 
times a  second  chain  of  communication  was 
formed  by  means  of  the  hands,  the  thumb  of 
each  one's  left  hand  being  received  and  pressed 
between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  of  his  neighbour.  ^Moreover,  a  piano- 
forte was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on 
which  different  airs  were  played :  sound 
being,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mesmer, 
a  conductor  of  magnetism.  The  patients, 
thus  ranged  in  great  numbers  round  the 
baquet,  received  the  magnetic  iufluence  at 
once  by  all  these  means  of  communication. 
They  were  besides  magnetized  by  means  of 
the  finger  of  the  magnetizer,  and  a  rod  of 
iron  which  he  moved  about  before  the  face, 
above  or  behind  the  head,  and  over  the 
diseased  parts,  always  observing  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  poles,  and  fixing  his 
countenance  upon  the  individual. 

The  persons  subjected  to  this  treatment 
began  soon  to  present  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearances. Some  of  them  were  calm  and 
tranquil,  and  felt  nothing ;  others  were  af- 
fected with  coughuig  and  spittinc: :  others 
again  experienced  slight  pains,  partial  or 
universal  heats,  and  considerable  perspira- 
tions ;  and  others  were  agitated  and  tortured 
with  convulsions.  These  convulsions v>ere ex- 
traordinary in  their  number,  severity,  and 
duration.  The  commissioners  saw  them  in 
some  instances  continue  for  three  hours. 
They  were  characterized  by  violent  and  in- 
voluntary motions  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  whole 
body :  wildness  in  the  eyes,  accompanied 
by  piercing  shrieks,  weeping,  immoderate 
laughter,  and  hiccup.  Generally  they  were 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  state  of  languor  or 
rambling,  or  a  degree  of  drowsiness.  The 
least  unexpected  noise  made  the  patients 
start ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  even  a 
change  of  measure  in  the  air  plavcd  upon  the 
piano-forte  affected  them  so.  that  a  more 
lively  movement  increased  their  agitation,  and 
renewed  the  violence  of  their  convulsions. 
'Nothing,'  say  the  commissioners,  'can  be 
more  surprising  or  more  inconceivable,  by 
those  v.-'nO  have  not  witnessed  it,  than  the 
spectacle  of  t'lvose  convulsions  :  pU  seem  to  be 
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under  the  power  of  the  magnetizer  ;  a  sign 
from  him,  his  voice,  his  look,  immediately 
rouses  them  from  a  state  of  even  apparent 
torpor.  In  truth,'  they  add,  '  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  in  these  constant  effects 
a  great  power  or  agency,  which  held  the 
patients  under  its  dominion,  and  of  which 
the  magnetizer  appeared  to  be  the  sole  depo- 
sitory.' 

Tt  may  be  necessary'  to  observe,  that  the 
convulsive  and  lethargic  state  thus  pro- 
duced, was  considered  to  be  a  crisis,  such 
as  the  art  of  medicine  had  heretofore  been 
unable  to  effect  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
diseases. 

After  seeing  the  same  experiments  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  commissioners  remarked 
that,  among  the  patients  who  fell  into  the 
crisis,  there  were  always  many  women  and 
very  few  men  ;  that  the  crisis  was  not  effected 
in  less  than  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  one  person  was  thus  taken, 
the  rest  were  similarly  seized  in  a  very  short 
time.  But  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory results  from  experiments  made  upon 
so  many  persons  at  once.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  endeavour,  by  experiments  upon 
individuals,  in  a  more  private  way.  to  ascer- 
tain the  direct  effect  of  the  newly-discovered 
agent  on  the  animal  economy  ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  become  themselves  the  subjects  of 
the  first  experiments. 

No  inquiry  was  ever  conducted  in  a  more 
philosophical  manner,  or  terminated  in  a  more 
complete  and  unequivocal  development  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Great  and  extraordi- 
nary as  the  powers  of  this  new  agent  seemed 
to  be,  the  phenomena  were  proved  to  be  re- 
ferable solely  to  the  imagination  of  the  parties 
magnetized. 

The  commissioners  submitted  to  be  mag- 
netized together,  excluding  all  strangers,  by 
jVI.  Deslon,  once  a  week,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  The  most  delicate  and  irri- 
table of  the  commissioners  were  magnetized 
the  most  frequently,  and  for  the  longest  time. 
But  not  one  of  them  experienced  any  effects 
or  sensations,  or  at  least  anything  that  could 
be  ascribed  to  magnetism.  The  quiet  and 
silence  of  the  eight  commissioners  thus  mag- 
netized, without  any  uneasiness,  or  any  new 
sensation,  formed  the  most  perfect  contrast 
with  the  noise,  agitation,  and  disorder  of  the 
public  magnetism  ;  here  was  the  magnet  with- 
out any  influence,  and  the  magnetizer  de- 
spoiled of  his  power.  They  felt  warranted, 
therefore,  in  concluding,  '  that  magnetism  has 
no  agency  in  a  state  of  health,  or  even  in  a 
state  of  slight  indisposition.' 

The  commissioners  resolved  next  to  make 
trials  of  its  influence  on  persons  actually 
diseased.  Of  fourteen  invalids,  five  expe- 
rienced some  effects  from  the  operation  ;  but 
nine  felt  none  whatever.  It  was  remarked 
with  surprise,  that  all  but  one  of  these  five 
were  poor  and  ignorant  persons  of  the  lower 
class  ;  while  those  who  felt  nothing  were  the 
persons  who  were  best  able  to  observe  and 
describe  their  sensations.  It  was  observed, 
too,  that  children,  althoufih  endowed  with  the 


peculiar  sensibility  of  their  age,  also  expe- 
rienced no  effect. 

The  commissioners  now  directed  their  at- 
tention to  a  new  point,  namely,  to  determine 
how  far  the  imagination  could  influence  the 
sensations  ;  and  whether  it  could  be  the  source 
of  all  the  phenomena  attributed  to  magnetism. 
Experiments  to  this  effect  were  made  upon 
many  different  persons,  of  all  classes,  who 
were  first  subjected  to  the  operation  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  being  afterwards  blindfolded, 
were  made  to  believe  that  the  same  operation 
was  repeated,  when  it  was  not.  The  result 
was,  that  the  patients  as  often  experienced 
effects  when  magnetism  was  not  used,  as 
when  it  was. 

Some  facts  communicated  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  M.  Sigault,  an  eminent  physician 
at  Paris,  place  the  power  of  the  imagination 
in  a  strong  light.  '  Having  announced,'  he 
.says,  '  in  a  great  house,  that  I  was  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  Mesmer,  I  produced  considerable 
effects  upon  a  lady  who  was  there.  The 
voice  and  serious  air  which  I  affected  made 
an  impression  upon  her,  which  she  at  first 
attempted  to  conceal ;  but  having  carried  my 
hand  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  I  found  it 
palpitating.  Her  state  of  oppression  indicated 
also  a  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  several  other 
.symptoms  speedily  ensued ;  the  muscles  of 
the  face  were  affected  with  convulsive  twitches, 
and  the  eyes  rolled  ;  she  fell  down  in  a  faint- 
ing-fit, and  felt  herself  in  a  state  of  incredible 
weakness  and  languor. 

'A  celebrated  artist,  who  gives  lessons  in 
drawing  to  the  children  of  one  of  our  princes, 
complained  during  several  days  of  a  severe 
headache,  which  he  mentioned  to  me  when 
we  met  accidentally  on  the  Pont  Royal. 
Having  persuaded  him  that  I  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Mesmer,  almost  immediately, 
by  means  of  a  few  gestures,  I  removed  his 
pain,  to  his  great  astonishment.  Dr.  Sigault 
remarks,  that  it  is  probably  by  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  that  the  sight  of  the 
dentist  often  removes  the  toothache,  when  a 
patient  has  gone  to  him  for  having  a  tooth 
drawn  ;  and,  also,  he  might  have  added,  that 
the  pain  of  a  bad  tooth  is  removed  when  a 
sound  one  has  been  pulled  in  its  stead.  He 
mentions  further,  that  being  one  daj'  in  the 
parlour  at  a  convent,  a  young  lady  said  to 
him,  'You  go  to  Mr.  Mesmer's,  I  hear.' 
'  Yes,' he  replied  ;  'and  I  can  magnetize  you 
through  the  grate,'  presenting  his  finger  to- 
wards her  at  the  .same  time.  She  was  alarmed  ; 
grew  faint,  and  begged  him  to  desist :  and,  in 
fact,  her  emotion  was  so  great,  that  had  he 
persisted,  he  had  no  doubt  that  she  would 
have  been  seized  with  a  fit. 


Fatal  Conceit 

Marcus  Donatus,  in  his  '  Hist.  Med.  Rar.' 
records  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Vincentinus,  who  believed  that  he  was  of 
such  enormous  size,  that  he  could  not  go 
through  the  door  of  his  apartment.  His  phy- 
sician gave  orders  that  he  should  be  forcibly 
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led  through  it ;  which  was  done  accordinglj-, 
but  not  without  a  fatal  effect,  for  Vincentinus 
cried  out,  as  he  was  forced  along,  that  the 
flesh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  and  that  his 
limbs  were  broken  off;  of  which  terrible 
impression  he  died  in  a  few  days,  accusing 
those  who  conducted  him  of  being  his  mur- 
derers. 


Figurative  Language. 

A  young  friar  at  Chaumont,  in  France, 
preaching  against  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions, exclaimed  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
'The  serpent  is  unchained,  we  must  repel  him 
by  force  of  arms.'  A  female  of  the  congrega- 
tion, putting  her  own  interpretation  on  this 
figure,  spread  a  report  that  Bonaparte  had 
returned,  and  invited  her  neighbours  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  emperor  ;  a  circumstance 
which  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  country 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  drove 
their  cattle  to  the  fairs,  and  sold  them  at  a 
price  under  their  value.  This  female,  the 
account  adds,  being  convicted  of  this  offence, 
was  sentenced  by  the  correctional  tribunal  of 
Chaumont  to  imprisonment  for  three  months, 
and  a  fine  of  fifty  francs. 


The  Bewitched  Lieutenant. 

In  1817,  a  verj'  corpulent  gentleman,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  royal  navy,  applied  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. He  stated  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  where  he  lived,  her  daughter,  and 
several  of  the  lodgers,  had  conspired  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  existence,  by  means  of  '  elec- 
tricity and  the  attractive  power ;'  that  they 
had  utterly  deprived  him  of  his  ankle  bones, 
the  knobs  of  his  wrists,  and  had  superinduced 
a  consumption.  His  lordship  remarked,  that 
his  appearance  by  no  means  warranted  that 
conclusion ;  but  he  assured  his  lordship  that 
his  rotundity  was  occasioned  by  their  contri- 
vances, and  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
flammable matter  ;  that  they  had  cut  three 
setons  in  his  neck,  bled  him  four  times  on  the 
arm  with  lancets,  and  seven  times  on  the  fore- 
head with  leeches,  and  that  the  young  lady 
had  applied  the  attractive  power  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  extract  two  of  his  teeth,  which 
teeth  he  produced  in  court,  in  corroboration 
of  the  fact !  The  poor  gentleman  at  the  same 
time  handed  up  a  voluminous  written  state- 
ment of  his  grievances,  and  concluded  by 
claiming  the  protection  of  his  lordship. 

The  Lord  Mayor  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  interfere  with  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  young  lady,  though  she  had 
used  them  with  such  strong  effect. 

The  lieutenant  said,  it  was  not  against  this 
particular  family  only  that  he  had  to  com- 
plain, but  that  multitudes  were  in  the  habit  of 
tormenting  him  with  a  tube  and  a  spring,  and 
other  vile  contrivances,  and  it  was  lamentable 
and  scandalous  to  see  a  great  nation  con- 
spiring against  an  individual  who  had  served 
his  country  in  so  many  battles. 


Astrology. 


Astrology',  which'  has  exercised  so  durable 
and  extensive  a  dominion  over  the  human 
mind,  is  coeval  with  the  first  observations  of 
astronomy.  In  the  middle  ages,  remarkable 
for  the  mixture  of  a  few  fragments  of  know- 
ledge and  truth  in  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance 
and  error,  it  was  assiduously  cultivated  ;  and 
in  conjunctionwithalchemyand  magic,  shared 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  great.  During  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  it  was  taught  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Italy,  and  professors  were  appointed  at 
Padua  and  Bologna,  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Everywhere 
throughout  Europe,  the  greatest  respect  was 
shown  for  this  system  of  imposture  ;  and  they 
who  saw  the  deceit  most  clearly,  could  not 
always  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  the  instru- 
ments of  it. 

In  the  year  1653,  by  which  time  the  art  was 
happily  fast  sinking  into  contempt,  '  William 
Ramesey,  Gent.'  published  a  work  called 
'Astrologia  Restaurata,  or  Astrology  Re- 
stored ;'  in  which  he  undertook  '  to  undeceive 
his  countrymen  of  such  calumnies  as  are  cast 
upon  this  heavenly  and  chiefest  study,  merely 
through  tradition  and  envy,'  by  '  the  most  in- 
ferior and  rural  of  men,  cobblers,  haymakers, 
and  such  trash" — no  small  compliment,  by  the 
bye,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders  of 
England  at  so  early  a  period.  The  preface  to 
the  work  consists  of  a  verj'  amusing  endeavour 
to  show  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  are  either 
fools  or  madmen,  a  position  which  the  author 
illustrates  by  the  following,  out  of  a  thousand 
equally  apt  and  curious  examples.  'What 
greater  madness,  folly,  and  vanity  can  there 
be,  than  to  see  solicitors,  clerks,  scriveners, 
better  rewarded  for  running  of  errands,  writing 
of  a  bill  or  bond  in  a  neat  hand  and  flourishing 
letters,  audit  may  be  neither  true  English  nor 
sense  in  it,  than  a  scholar  and  ingenious 
person  for  teaching  them  wit ;  to  see  hunts- 
men entertained,  receive  stipends,  discoursed 
with,  when  science  goes  a  begging  ;  a  lying 
favourite,  that  is  mere  outside,  get  more  in  a 
year,  than  a  philosopher  in  all  his  life  ;  philo- 
sophers, scholars,  and  ingenious  souls  crouch 
to  clowns,  illiterate  curmudgeons,  for  a  meal's 
meat  or  a  night's  lodging  ;  then  to  .see  riches 
make  a  man  wise,  solid,  discreet,  judicious, 
and  virtuous,  though  a  natural  fool  ;  wise 
men  degraded  ;  fools  preferred  to  office  ;  the 
fo.x  preach  ;  vice  correct  .sin  ;  ihe  pig  play  on 
the  organ  ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours  ;  a 
world  in  the  moon  and  other  planets  ;  the 
earth  turn  round,  and  the  sun  stand  still ; 
then  to  see  women  think  themselves  better, 
or  at  least  equal  to  or  as  good  as  men  ;  a  man 
to  be  Jack  Jackson  in  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  in  the  city  ;  everj' whiffling  mechanic 
a  politician  ;  gentlemen,  wise  and  learned, 
(astrologers  to  wit)  deemed  simpletons  ;  lords 
no  gentlemen  ;  gentlemen  lords  no  lords  gen- 
tlemen ;  .serving  men  able  to  buy  out  their 
masters  ;  such  as  are  guilty  of  folly  to  laugh 
at  folly :'  '  Of  which  number,'  adds  the 
author,  with  admirable  candour,  '  I  must  now 
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needs  rank  myself;  and  be  so  ambitious  as 
account  myself  the  chief  or  greatest  fool,  more 
deserving  to  be  laughed  at  than  any  other.' 
Of  his  claims  to  this  pre-eminence  the  reader 
will  have  no  doubt,  when  we  mention  some 
of  the  excellent  uses  to  which  he  shews, 
'  clearly  and  beyond  all  controverting,'  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  stars  may  be  applied.  For 
example,  then,  it  may  help  us  to  know  the 
fittest  times  and  seasons  for  cutting  the  hair 
of  our  heads  and  the  nails  of  our  hands  or 
feet ;  for  the  administration  of  gargarisms 
or  sneezings,  and  such  like ;  for  hiring  of 
servants ;  for  buying  four-feeted  beasts  ;  for 
catching  of  thieves  and  malefactors ;  for 
borrowing  of  mone^'  ;  for  purging  the  brain  ; 
for  drav.ing  choleric  blood,  S:c.  ;  how  to 
choose  friends,  prove  them,  and  keep  them  ; 
to  foresee  future  accidents  ;  to  win  at  any 
game  ;  to  know  the  love  b.tween  two  mar- 
ried, or  any  other  ;  to  tell  why  Blackimores 
are  black  ;  and  finally,  '  to  know  how  it  is 
that  nobody  finds  the  philosopher's  stone  !' 

The  picture  which  Rame^ay  furnishes  of  a 
genuine  astrologer  of  the  old  school,  only 
wants  the  subjoined  acrostic  to  complete  it. 
It  forms  one  of  the  epistles  congratulatory  ; 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
were  prefixed  to  the  work. 

ox    HIS    EVER-HONOURED    AND    INGENIOUS 
FRIEND,  THE  UNPARALLELED  AUTHOR. 

W  hy   wert  not  thou  produced  in    those 

days 
I  n  which  philosophers  did  wear  the  bays? 
L  earning   and    art   in   this  age  are    beat 

down, 
L  earning  of  old  was  held  in  great  renown  ; 
I  n  Syria,  Greece,  and  Babylonia, 
A  rabia,  Persia,  Lacedemonia, 
M  ongst  the  Chaldeans  also,  and  Assyrians, 

R  enowned  Egyptians  and  Sidonians  ; 

A  nd    Indians,     v.ith     our   neighbours    of 

France, 
M  iich  honoured  it,  and  still  did  it  advance. 
E  ach  then  in  virtue  striving  to  exceed, 
S    o  virtuous  were  they  ;  iwr  wise  hi  need; 
E  veil    when    it    was    almost   forgotten 

quite, 
Y  on  wc7-e  hrou^Jit  forth  to  bring  it  into 

W.  D. 

L.VTRO.MATHEMATICUS. 


'Black-Eyed  Susan.' 

Gay  v.Tote  this  well-known  ballad  upon 
Mrs.  Montford,  a  celebrated  actress,  contem- 
porary with  Gibber.  After  her  retirement 
from  the  stage,  love,  and  the  ingratitude  of  a 
bosom  friend,  deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and 
-she  was  placed  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 
One  day,  during  a  lucid  interval,  she  asked 
lier  attendant  what  play  was  to  be  performed 
that  evening,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Hamlet; 
in  this  tragedy,  whilst  on  the  stage,  she  had 
ever  been  received  with  rapture  in  Opheli.j, 
The  recollection  struck   her,   and   with   that 


cunning  which  is  so  often  allied  to  insanity, 
she  eluded  the  c^re  of  her  keepers,  and  got  to 
the  theatre,  v/here  she  concealed  herself  until 
the  scene  in  which  Ophelia  enters  in  her  insane 
state  ;  she  then  pushed  on  the  stage,  before 
the  lad  J'  who  had  performed  the  previous  part 
of  the  character  could  come  on,  and  exhibited 
a  more  perfect  representation  of  madness  than 
the  utmost  exertions  of  mimic  art  could  effect. 
She  was,  in  truth,  Ophelia  herself,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  performers,  and  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  audience.  Nature  having 
made  this  last  effort,  her  vital  powers  failed 
her.  On  going  off,  she  exclaimed,  '  It  is  all 
over  !'  She  was  immediately  conveyed  back 
to  her  late  place  of  security,  and  a  few  days 
after, 

*  Like  a  lily  drooping, 
Bowed  her  head,  and  died.' 


Lilly,  the  Astrologer. 

William  Lilly  was  a  prominent,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  a  very 
important  personage,  in  the  most  eventful 
period  of  English  historj'.  He  was  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  farcical  scenes  which  diver- 
sified the  bloody  tragedy  of  civil  war  :  and 
while  the  king  and  the  parliament  were  stri\'ing 
for  mastery  in  the  fields,  he  was  deciding 
their  destinies  in  the  closet.  The  weak  and 
the  credulous  of  both  parties,  who  sought  to 
be  in  destiny's  dark  counsels,  flocked  to  con- 
sult the  '  wily  Archlmage,'  who  with  exem- 
plary impartiality,  meted  out  victory  and 
good  fortune  to  his  clients,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  faith,  and  the  weight  of  their 
pur-ses.  A  few  profane  Cavaliers  might  make 
his  name  the  burthen  of  their  malignant 
rhymes  ;  a  few,  more  scrupulous,  among  the 
saints,  might  keep  aloof  in  sanctified  abhor- 
rence of  the  '  Stygian  .sophister  ;'  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  lent  a  willing  and  re- 
verential ear  to  his  prophecies  and  prognosti- 
cations. Nothing  was  too  high  or  too  low, 
too  mighty  or  too  insignificant,  for  the  grasp 
of  his  genius.  The  stars,  his  informants,  were 
as  communicative  on  the  most  trivial,  as  on 
the  most  important  subjects.  If  a  scheme 
was  set  on  foot  to  rescue  the  king,  or  to 
retrieve  a  stray  trinket ;  to  restore  the  royal 
authoritj-,  or  to  make  a  frail  damsel  an  honest 
woman  ;  to  cure  the  nation  of  anarchy,  or  a 
lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  ;  William  Lilly  was  the 
oracle  to  be  consulted.  His  almanacks  were 
spelled  over  in  the  ta\ern,  and  quoted  in  the 
senate  ;  they  nerved  the  arm  of  the  soldier, 
and  rounded  the  periods  of  the  orator.  The 
fashionable  beauty,  dashing  along  in  her 
calash  from  St.  James's  or  the  Mall,  and  the 
prim  starched  dame  from  Watling  Street  or 
Bucklersbury,  with  a  staid  foot-boy  in  a  plush 
jerkin  plodding  behind  her ;  the  reigning 
toast  among  'the  men  of  wit  about  town,'  and 
the  leading  groaner  in  a  tabernacle  concert ; 
glided  alternately  into  the  study  of  the  trusty 
wizard,  and  poured  into  his  attentive  ear 
strange  tales  of  love,  or  trade,  or  treason. 
j  The    Roundhead    stalked    in    at    one   door, 
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wliiLst  the  Cavaliar  was  hurried  out  at  the 
other. 

The  most  memorable  scene  in  the  life  of 
Lilly,  was  his  being  called,  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1660,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  examining  into  the 
cause  of  th>.  fire  of  Lor.don ;  which  he  thus 
relates  in  his  '  History  '^f  his  Life  and  Times.' 
'In  my  "Monarchy  or  No  Monarchy," 
printed  in  1651, 1  haa  /ramed  an  hieroglyphick, 
which  you  may  see  in  p.  7,  wherein  is  the  re- 
presentation of  a  great  sickness  and  mortality, 
people  in  their  winding  sheets,  persons  digging 
graves  and  sepultures,  coffins,  Sec.  The  next 
side  after  the  coffins  and  pick-axes,  there  is  a 
representation  of  a  great  city  all  in  flames  of 
fire.  The  memorial  whereof  some  parliament 
men  remembering,  thought  fit  to  send  for  m.e 
before  that  committee.  I  was  timorous  of 
committees,  being  ever  by  some  of  them 
calumniated,  upbraided,  and  derided ;  how- 
ever, I  must,  and  did  appear. 

'  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  spoke  to  me  to  this  purpose  : 

'  "Mr.  Lilly,  this  committee  thought  fit  to 
summon  you  to  appear  before  them  this  day, 
to  know  if  you  can  say  anything  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  late  fire,  or  whether  there  might 
be  any  design  therein.  You  are  called  the 
rather  hither,  because  in  a  book  of  yours, 
long  since  printed,  you  hinted  some  such 
thing  in  one  of  your  hieroglyphicks."  Unto 
which  I  replied  : 

'  "  May  it  please  your  honours,  after  the 
beheading  of  the  late  king,  considering  that  in 
the  three  subsequent  years,  the  parliament 
acted  nothing  which  concerned  the  settlement 
of  the  nation  in  peace  ;  and  seeing  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  dissatisfied,  the  citizens  of 
London  discontented,  the  soldiers  prone  to 
mutiny,  I  was  desirous,  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  God  had  given  me,  to  make  in- 
quiry', by  the  art  I  studied,  what  might  from 
that  time  happen  unto  the  parliament  and 
nation  in  general.  At  last,  having  satisfied 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  perfected  my 
judgment  therein,  I  thoi:ght  It  most  conve- 
nient to  signify  my  intentions  and  conceptions 
thereof,  in  forms,  shapes,  types,  hierogly- 
phicks. Sec,  without  any  comm.entary,  that  so 
my  judgment  may  be  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  and  made  manifest  only  imto  the  wise. 
I  herein  imitating  the  examples  of  many  wise 
philosophers,  who  had  done  the  like." 

'  "  Sir  Robert,"  salth  one,  "  Lilly  is  yet  S7e5 
vcstibiilo. 

'  I  proceeded  further.  Said  I,  "  Having 
found,  sir,  that  the  city  of  London  would  be 
sadly  afflicted  v>-ith  a  great  plague,  and  not 
long  after  with  an  exorbitant  fire,  I  framed 
these  two  kleroglyphicks,  as  represented  in 
the  book,  which  in  eftect  have  proved  very 
true." 

'  "  Did  you  foresee  the  year?"  .said  one. 
'  "  I  did  not,"  said  I,  "  nor  was  I  desirous  ; 
of  that  I  made  no  scrutiny."     I  proceeded  : 

'  "  Now,  sir,  whether  there  was  any  design 

of  burning  the  city,  or  any  employed  for  that 

purpose,  1  must  deal  ingenuously  with  you, 

[suppose  he  had  done  otherwise  ?J  that,  since 

»  *. 


the  fire,  T  have  taken  much  pains  in  tlie  .scarc'i 
thereof,  but  cannot,  or  could  not,  give  myself 
any  the  least  satisfaction  therein.  I  conclude 
that  it  was  only  the  finger  of  God  ;  but  what 
instruments  he  used  thereunto,  I  am  Ignorant." 
'  The  committee  seemed  well  pleased  with 
what  I  spoke,  and  dismissed  me  with  great 
civility.' 


Dangers  of  Learning. 

The  Greek  churches  are  well  known  to  be 
overwhelmed  v.'ith  Ignorance.  Among  the 
Russians,  the  common  people  were  not  long 
ago  so  very  stupid,  and  the  priests  either  so 
blind  or  so  wicked,  that  the  least  e::cellence 
In  art  or  science  was  attributed  to  some  dia- 
bolical commerce,  and  a  man  ran  great  risk  of 
being  hanged  or  burned  for  knowing  mere 
than  his  neighbours. 

The  secretary  of  a  Persian  ambassador  un- 
advisedly foretold  at  Moscow  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  that  was  to  happen.  His  being  able 
to  foretell,  made  the  Russians  foolishly  ima- 
gine he  had  the  power  and  malice  to  cause 
this  obstruction  of  the  glorious  luminary. 
Accordingly  when  it  happened,  the  ambassa- 
dor's protection  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve his  servant,  whom  the  enraged  multitude 
were  for  putting  to  death  as  a  sorcerer. 

A  French  .surgeon,  in  the  .same  place,  had 
attained  to  .some  degree  of  reputation  ;  but, 
being  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  skilled  in 
anatomy,  It  entirely  ruined  his  business,  and 
had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  found 
means  to  procure  a  body,  which  having  dis- 
sected, and  cleansed  the  bones,  he  put  them 
together,  and  hung  them  up  at  a  chamber 
v.-indow  to  dry,  leaving  the  casement  open. 
The  wind  blowing,  the  skeleton  consequently 
m.oved,  which  some  verj'  v.Ise  person  seeing, 
from  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
the  poor  surgeon  was  taken  up,  accused  f)f 
m.agic,  and  had  difficulty  enough  to  provoke 
his  innocence  lefore  the  magistrate. 


Reclaiming:  a  Wife. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  v.-as  married  to  a 
princess  of  Cleves,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
who  was  suspected  to  show  too  much  com- 
plaisance to  a  certain  person  about  the  court 
of  Catherine  de  IMedicis,  named  St.  JvLiIrin. 
The  queen  had  Invited,  on  a  particular  day, 
the  principal  ladies  of  the  court  to  a  ball,  at 
which  eac'ii  of  them  v.as  to  be  attended  by  the 
young  noblemen  of  the  court,  who  were  to  be 
dressed  In  the  liveries  of  their  mistresses. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  begged  his  duchess  not  to 
go,  urging  that,  although  he  did  not  doubt 
her  honour,  her  attendance  would  only  in- 
crease calumny  and  slander.  The  duchess 
pleaded  '  the  queen's  Invitation,'  &c  She 
succeeded,  and  went  to  the  entertainment, 
which  lasted  till  five  In  the  morning,  when 
she  returned  home  and  went  to  bed.  She 
had  scarcely  laid  down,  when  the  duke  en- 
j  terod  her  room,  followed  by  an  old  servant, 
j  who   carried   iu   his   hand  a   Finall   bn.on  of 
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broth.  The  duke  locked  the  door  and  ap-  I 
proached  the  bed,  saying,  verj-  deliberately 
and  resolutely,  '  Madam,  although  you  would  | 
not  follow  my  counsel  last  night,  you  shall  j 
follow  it  now.  Your  dancing  has  heated  you  ; 
you  must  immediately  drink  this  broth.' 
The  duchess  suspectuig  poison,  refused.  She 
cried,  entreated,  begged,  and  prayed.  The 
duke  was  firm.  She  then  solicited  for  five 
minutes'  interview  with  her  confessor.  The 
duke  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  she  drank  the 
broth.  Immediately  the  duke  withdrew, 
locking  the  door,  and  taking  the  key.  In 
about  four  hours  after,  the  duke  paid  her 
another  visit,  and  with  an  affected  smile  said, 
'  jMadam,  I  fear  you  have  now  passed  some 
very  unhappy  hours  since  I  left  you  :  I  guess 
you  have  been  in  constant  dread  of  the  effects 
of  what  I  have  administered  to  you  ;  judge 
then  of  all  the  unhappy  hours  which  you  have 
made  me  pass,  in  similar  doubts  and  fears. 
However,  take  comfort  ;  you  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  nor,  I  will  hope,  have  I.  Let  us  both, 
in  future,  avoid  such  tricks,  and  consult  each 
other's  peace.' 


The  Little  Red  Man. 

It  is  a  common  belief  on  the  Continent  that 
Bonaparte  had  a  familiar  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
red  man,  v%'ho  favoured  him  with  his  advice  on 
all  undertakings  of  importance.  He  was, 
saith  the  legend,  as  recited  by  Paul  to  his 
Kinsfolk,  '  a  little  mufiied  figure,  to  whom, 
whenever  he  appeared,  access  was  instantly 
given  :  for  the  spectre  was  courteous  enough 
to  request  to  be  announced.  At  Wilna, 
before  advancing  into  Russia,  while  Bona- 
parte was  engaged  in  tracing  the  plan  of  his 
march,  he  was  told  this  person  requested  to 
speak  with  him.  '  He  desired  the  attendant  to 
inform  his  summoner  that  the  emperor  was 
engaged.  When  this  reply  was  communi- 
cated to  the  unknown,  he  assumed  an  autho- 
ritative voice  and  accent,  and  throwing  open 
his  cloak,  discovered  his  dress  under  it,  which 
was  red,  without  mi.vture  of  any  other  colour. 
'Tell  the  emperor,'  said  he,  'that  Vhoiume 
ro7igc  Mi.sT  speak  with  him.'  He  was  then 
admitted,  and  they  were  heard  to  talk  loud 
together.  As  he  left  the  apartment,  he  said 
publicly,  'You  have  rejected  ny  advice; 
you  will  not  again  see  me  till  you  have  bit- 
terly repented  your  error.'  The  visits  of 
Vhoimne  rouge  were  renewed  on  Bonaparte's 
return  from  Elba ;  but  before  he  set  out  on 
his  last  campaign  Napoleon  again  offended 
his  familiar,  who  took  leave  of  him  for  ever, 
giving  him  up  to  the  red  men  of  England, 
who  became  the  real  arbiters  of  his  destiny. 
If  you  have  not  faith  enough  for  this  marvel- 
lous story,  pray  respect  the  prophecy  which 
was  made  to  Josephine  by  one  of  the  negro 
soothsayers  in  the  West  Indies,  that  she 
should  rise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  modern 
greatness,  but  without  ever  being  a  qiieoi  ; 
that  she  should  fall  from  thence  before  her 
death ;  and  die  in  an  hospital.  I  can  myself 
(says  the  writer)  vouch  for  the  existence  of 


this  prophecy  before  the  events  which  it  was 
supposed  to  predict ;  for  it  was  told  me  many 
years  ago  when  Bonaparte  was  only  general 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  by  a  lady  of  rank  who 
lived  in  the  same  convent  with  Josephine. 
The  coincidence  of  the  fortune-teller's  pre- 
sages with  the  fact,  would  have  been  marred 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  ex-empress's 
death,  had  not  somebody's  ingenuity  dis- 
covered that  her  house,  as  the  name  7«rt/- 
7iiaison  implies,  had  once  been  a  hospital. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  well  known,  had  strange  and 
visionary  ideas  about  his  own  fated  destiny, 
and  could  think  of  fortune  like  the  Wallen- 
stein  of  the  stage.  The  following  lines  from 
that  drama,  more  grand  in  the  translation  of 
Coleridge  than  in  the  original  of  Schiller, 
seem  almost  to  trace  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon : — 
'  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his   j-ears  ;  his  dreams  were   of 

great  objects. 
He  walk'd  amid,  as  if  a  silent  spirit 
Communing    with   himself:  yet    have   I 

known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of   strange    conceptions :    kindling    into 

splendour. 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself,  and  he  spoke  so, 
That    we    look'd    round  perplex'd   upon 

each  other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness. 
Or  wliether  'twere  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

****** 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  ex- 
empted 
And  privileged  being  ;  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall, 
He  ran  along  the  unsteady  rope  of  life, 
And  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  to 

greatness  ; 
Was  count,  and  prince,  duke  regent,  and 

dictator ; 
And  is  all.  all  this  too  little  for  him  ; 
He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's 

crown. 
And  plunges  in  unfathomable  niin.' 


Superstition,  an  Engine  of 
Oppre.s.sion. 

Urban  Grandier,  Minister  and  Canon  of 
Loudon,  in  France,  was  a  great  preacher  and 
a  man  of  much  literar>'  merit.  His  sermons, 
which  were  honest  and  eloquent,  drew  on  him 
the  envy  of  the  brethren  in  a  neighbouring 
monaster}- ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  he  received  sentence  to  suffer  penance 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  appear  to  be  guilty  of, 
and  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices.  Being 
relieved,  however,  from  his  unjust  decree  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  his  enemies  were 
obliged  to  find  out  new  means  for  his  destnic- 
tion.  In  order  to  this,  a  nunner>^  of  Ursu- 
lines,  at  Loudon,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
feign  themselves  posses.-^ed,  and  to  accuse 
Grandier  of  being   the    magician.     Cardinal 
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Richelieu,  then  in  full  power,  was  a  man  of 
a  vindictive  temper  ;  means  were  found  to  set 
him  against  this  poor  priest,  by  insinuating 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  hbel  against  his 
eminence.  Although  the  piece  was  a  mean 
performance,  quite  unworthy  a  man  of 
Urban's  genius,  orders  were  sent  for  his  pro- 
secution, and  twelve  credulous  judges  were 
packed  on  purpose  to  try  him.  According  to 
the  cardinal's  wish,  they  condemned  him,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  burnt  alive. 

What  a  striking  instance  have  we  here, 
both  of  the  weakness  of  a  people,  and  of  the 
malice  which  a  great  minister  may  be  guilty 
of! 

It  is  also  one  of  the  innumerable  proofs 
which  show,  that  wherever  superstition  pre- 
vails, the  powerful  are  sure  to  make  use  of  it 
to  oppress  and  destroy  the  weak. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  read  the  terms  of 
Urban's  indictment,  as  it  was  e.xhibited  in  a 
public  court  of  judicature.  It  ran  upon  the 
deposition  of  Astaroth,  a  demon  of  the  order 
of  Seraphims,  and  the  chief  of  those  who 
possess  people  ;  Easus,  Celsus,  Acaos,  Cedon, 
and  Asmodeus,  of  the  order  of  Thrones  ; 
Alex,  Zabulon,  Nephtalim,  Cham,  Uriel,  and 
Achas,  of  the  order  of  Principalities.  These 
were  the  names  which  the  nuns  were  taught 
to  give  to  the  imaginary  spirits,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  be  possessed. 

At  Grandier's  e.xecution,  a  large  fly  was 
.seen  to  buzz  about  his  head.  Some  of  his 
enemies  having  learning  enough  to  know  that 
Beelzebub  signifies  the  prince  of  flies,  it  was 
immediateh^  given  out,  and  believed,  that 
Beelzebub  was  come  for  the  soul  of  the  male- 
factor ! 


Peter  the  Great. 

Nothing  was  so  much  an  object  of  antipathy 
to  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  black  insect  of  the 
scarabeus,  or  beetle  kind,  which  breeds  in 
houses  that  are  not  kept  clean,  and  especially 
in  places  where  meal  and  other  provisions  are 
deposited.  In  the  country,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  peasants'  houses  are  covered 
with  them,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  they 
abound  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  there  called  taj-acaii ;  but 
our  naturalists  give  them  the  name  of  dissect- 
ing scarabeus. 

Although  the  Russian  monarch  was  far 
from  being  .subject  to  childish  fears,  or 
womanish  fancies,  one  of  these  insects  sufficed 
to  drive  him  out  of  an  apartment,  nay,  even 
out  of  the  house.  In  his  frequent  journeys  in 
his  own  dominions,  he  never  went  into  a 
house  without  havmg  the  apartments  care- 
fully swept  by  one  of  his  own  servants,  and 
being  assured  that  there  were  no  taracans. 

One  daj'  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  officer  who 
stood  pretty  high  in  his  esteem,  at  his  coun- 
try' house,  which  was  built  of  wood,  at  a  little 
distance  fVom  ^loscow.  The  Czar  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  what  was  offered  him, 
and  with  the  order  he  observed  in  the  house. 
The  company  sat  down  at  table,  and  dinner 


was  already  begun,  when  he  asked  his  land- 
lord '  if  there  were  any  taracans  in  his  house?' 
'  Not  many,'  replied  the  officer,  without 
reflecting  ;  '  and  the  better  to  get  rid  of  them, 
I  have  pinned  a  living  one  to  the  wall.'  At 
the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  place  where 
the  insect  was  pinned,  and  still  continued  to 
palpitate.  Unfortunately  it  was  just  beside 
the  Czar,  in  whom  the  unexpected  sight  of 
the  object  of  his  aversion  produced,  so  much 
emotion,  that  he  rose  instantly  from  table, 
gave  the  officer  a  violent  blow,  and  left  his 
house  with  all  his  attendants. 


Entrancing. 

Hieronymous  Cardanus,  of  iNIilan,  writes 
of  himself  that  he  could  pass  as  often  as  he 
pleased  into  such  an  ecstacy,  as  only  to  have 
a  soft  hearing  of  the  words  of  such  as  spoke 
to  him,  but  not  any  understanding  of  them. 
Nor  at  such  times  was  he  in  the  least  sensible 
of  any  bodily  pains  ;  though  troubled  with  the 
gout,  he  felt  none  of  its  twitches  or  puUings. 
The  beginning  of  the  transition  was  at  first 
in  the  head,  and  thence  it  spread  all  down 
to  the  back  bone.  At  first  he  could  find  a 
sort  of  separation  from  the  heart,  as  if  the 
soul  was  departing ;  and  this  was  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  body,  'as  if  a  door 
opened.'  He  adds,  that  he  saw  all  that  he 
desired  with  his  eyes,  and  that  images  of 
whatever  he  wished  to  summon  before  him, 
woods,  mountains,  living  creatures,  &c.,  ap- 
peared distinctly.  Cardanus  ascribes  this 
extraordinary  faculty  to  an  extreme  vivacity 
of  imagination  ;  but  something  more  seems 
required  to  account  for  it.  He  had  probably, 
in  his  physical  organization,  some  share  of 
the  same  transitive  power  which  has,  in  later 
times,  been  so  memorably  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  thus  related  by 
Dr.  Cheyne. 

'  Colonel  Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  had  for  many  years  been 
afflicted  with  a  nephritic  complaint.  His  ill- 
ness increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying, 
he  came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in 
autumn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell  Inn.  Dr.  Bay- 
nard  and  I  iDr.  Cheyne''  were  called  to  him, 
and  attended  him  twice  a  day  ;  but  his  vomit- 
ings continuing  still  incessant  and  obstinate 
against  all  remedies,  we  despaired  of  his 
recover}-.  While  he  was  in  this  condition,  he 
sent  for  us  one  morning  ;  we  waited  on  him, 
with  Mr.  Skrine,  his  apothecary.  We  found 
his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  calm ;  his 
nurse  and  several  servants  were  about  him. 
He  told  us  he  had  sent  for  us,  to  give  him 
some  account  of  an  odd  .sensation  he  had  for 
some  time  observed  and  felt  in  himself: 
w^hich  was,  that,  composing  himself,  he  could 
die  and  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by 
an  effiart,  or  somehow,  he  could  come  to  life 
again  :  which  he  had  sometimes  tried  before 
he  had  sent  for  us.  We  heard  this  with  sur- 
prise ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  accounted  for 
from  common  principles,  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  fact  as  he  related  it.  much  less  give 
c  2 
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an}-  account  of  it ;  unless  he  sliould  please  to 
make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we 
v.ere  unwilling  he  should  do,  lest,  in  his  weak 
condition,  he  might  carry  it  too  far.  He  con- 
tinued to  talk  very  distinctly  and  sensibly, 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about  this  sur- 
prising sensation,  and  insisted  so  much  on  our 
seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  last 
forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pul.se 
first :  it  was  distmct,  though  small  and 
thready  ;  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beatings. 
He  composed  himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in 
a  still  posture  some  time  ;  while  1  held  his 
right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking- 
glass  to  his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink 
gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any,  by 
the  most  e.xact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard 
could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart, 
nor  jNIr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the 
bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth  ;  then  each 
of  us,  by  turns,  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and 
])reath,  but  could  not,  by  the  nicest  scrutiny, 
discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.  We 
reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appear- 
ance as  well  as  we  could,  and  all  of  us 
judging  it  inexplicable  and  unaccountable, 
and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that  condi- 
tion, we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed 
carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last 
were  satisfied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were 
just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued 
about  half  an  hour.  As  we  v/ere  going  av,-ay, 
we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and 
the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning  ; 
he  began  to  breathe  gently,  and  speak  softly  ; 
we  were  all  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at 
this  unexpected  change,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther conversation  with  him  among  ourselves, 
^ve  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  fact,  but  confounded  and 
puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  rational 
scheme  that  might  account  for  it.' 


Prodigal  Reclaimed. 

The  tutor  of  a  noble  youth  having  vainly 
endeavoured,  by  all  his  persuasions,  to  reform 
the  dissolute  manners  of  his  pupil,  which  dis- 
graced his  birth  and  ancestors,  and  despair- 
ing of  doing  any  good,  had,  by  the  advice  of 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  relates  the 
.story,  recourse  to  a  chemical  stratagem, 
which  succeeded  to  his  wish.  As  the  grace- 
less youth  lay  asleep  in  the  same  chamber 
with  his  tutor,  the  latter  rose  privatelj'  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  upon  the  bed  within 
the  bed  tester,  near  the  feet  of  the  person 
asleep,  wrote  his  name  in  large  letters  with 
phosphorus,  adding  three  other  words  to 
admonish  him  to  repent,  or  expect  present 
death.  This  done,  he  retires  privately  to 
bed,  and  making  a  noise  soon  after,  wakes 
the  j-outh  ;  but  seems  himself  all  the  v/hile 
fast  asleep.  The  young  profligate,  startled 
by  the  noise,  rears  himself  in  the  bed,  and 
anxiously  calls  out  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  ?    He  received  no  answer ;   and 


looking  about,  sees  with  horror  the  blue  bla;!- 
ing  letters  !  He  awakes  his  companion,  and 
points  out  to  him  the  writing.  The  hitter 
protesting  that  he  could  see  nothing,  helped 
to  increase  his  fright.  Servants  were  then 
called  to  bring  in  candles  ;  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  v.'hich  the  words  disappeared.  The 
servants  too,  as  previously  instructed,  denied 
that  they  saw  anything  ;  and  the  prodigal 
himself,  on  looking  again,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  writing  had  vanished.  The  ser- 
vants quit  the  room,  leaving  a  candle  which 
shone  upon  the  board  ;  the  tutor  staj'ing  with 
his  affrighted  disciple,  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  sleep,  ascribing  what  had  passed  to  a 
dream.  Returning  himself  to  bed,  he  puts 
out  the  light  ;  but  the  poor  youth  no  sooner 
casts  his  eyes  towards  the  fatal  place,  than 
the  same  letters  apjiear  anew.  All  again  is 
lamentable  outcry.  The  tutor  now  feigning 
himself  affrighted,  owns  with  trembling  that 
he  sees  the  letters,  and  takes  the  opportunity 
to  advise  his  ward  to  obey  the  miracle,  and 
repent  in  earnest.  Candles  were  then  brought 
in  afresh  ;  the  patient  (for  so  he  may  well  be 
called  v.as  removed  to  another  room ;  the 
tutor  or  physician  sat  up  with  him  the  rest  of 
the  night  ;  and  such  was  the  permanent 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  youth, 
that  from  that  moment,  he  became  remarkable 
for  the  virtuous  steadiness  of  his  life. 


Trial  of  a  Conjuror. 

In  1665,  says  William  Lilly,  I  was  indicted 
at  Hicks'  Hall  by  a  half-witted  young  woman. 
Three  several  sessions  she  was  neglected,  and 
the  jui-y  cast  forth  her  bill ;  but  the  fourth, 
time  they  found  it  against  me  ;  I  put  in  bail 
to  traverse  the  indictment.  The  cause  of  the 
indictment  was,  that  I  had  given  judgment 
upon  stolen  goods,  and  received  2^-.  6d.  And 
this  was  said  to  be  contrary  unto  an  act  in 
King  James's  time  made. 

'  This  mad  woman  v/as  put  upon  the  action 
against  me  b}'  two  ministers,  who  had  framed 
for  her  a  very  ingenious  speech,  which  .she 
could  speak  without  book,  as  she  did  the  day 
of  hearing  the  traverse.  She  produced  one 
woman,  who  told  the  court,  a  son  of  hers 
was  run  from  her  ;  that  being  in  much  afflic- 
tion of  mind  for  her  loss,  she  repaired  unto 
nie  to  know  what  was  become  of  him  ;  that 
I  told  her  he  was  gone  for  the  Barbadoes, 
and  she  would  hear  of  him  within  thirteen 
days,  which  she  did. 

'  A  second  woman  made  oath,  that  her 
husband  being  wanting  two  years,  she  re- 
paired to  me  for  advice ;  that  I  told  her 
he  was  in  Ireland,  and  would  be  home 
at  such  a  time  ;  and  she  said  he  did  come 
accordingly. 

'  I  owned  the  taking  of  half-a-crown  for  my 
judgment  of  the  theit  ;  but  said  I  gave  no 
other  judgment  but  that  the  goods  would  not 
be  recovered,  being  that  was  all  which  was 
required  of  me  ;  the  party,  before  that, 
having  been  with  several  astrologers,  some 
affirming  she  should  have  her  goods  again. 
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others  gave  contrarj^  judgment,  which  made 
her  come  unto  me  for  a  final  resolution. 

'  At  last  my  enemy  began  her  before-made 
speech,  and  without  the  least  stumbling,  pro- 
nounced it  before  the  court ;  which  ended, 
she  had  some  queries  put  unto  her,  and  then 
I  spoke  for  myself,  and  produced  my  own 
"  Introduction"  into  court,  saying,  that  I  had 
some  years  before  emitted  that  book  for  the 
benefit  of  this  and  other  nations  ;  and  it  was 
allowed  by  authority,  and  had  found  good 
acceptance  in  both  universities  ;  that  the  study 
of  astrology  was  lawful  ;  that  I  neither 
had,  or  ever  did  use  any  charms,  sorcencs, 
or  enchantments,  related  in  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment, &.C. 

'  She  then  related  that  she  had  been  seve- 
ral times  with  me,  and  that  afterwards  she 
could  not  rest  at  nights,  but  was  troubled 
with  bears,  lions,  tigers,  S:c.  My  counsel  was 
the  Recorder  Green,  who  after  he  had  an- 
swered all  objections,  concluded  astrology 
was  a  lawful  art. 

'  "^Mistress,"  said  he,  "what  colour  were 
those  beasts  that  you  were  so  terrified  with  '?" 
'  "  I  never  saw  an}',"  said  she. 
'"How  do  you  know,  then,  these  were 
lions,  tigers,  or  bears?"  replied  he.  "This 
is  an  idle  person,  only  fit  for  Bedlam."  The 
jur\-,  who  went  not  from  the  bar,  brought  in, 
No  true  bill.' 


Transmigration  of  Souls. 

Among  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Bonzes 
or  Priests  of  the  Chinese  god  Fo_.  is  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
The  impression  which  this  doctrine  makes 
upon  the  credulous  Chinese,  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  fact  related  by  Father  le  Compte  in 
his  Memoirs.  'I  recollect,'  says  he,  'that 
being  one  day  in  the  province  of  Chanci,  I 
was  called  to  baptize  a  sick  person.  This  was 
a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  lived  on  I 
a  small  pension  the  emperor  granted  to  him. 
The  moment  I  entered  his  chamber,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
my  dear  father !  You  will  deliver  me  from 
the  greatest  of  misery  !  You  know,  my  father, 
that  I  have  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  bounty 
of  the  emperor.  The  bonzes,  who  are  well 
informed  of  what  passes  in  the  other  world, 
assure  me,  that  in  gratitude,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  serve  my  benefactor  after  my  death, 
and  that  my  soul  will  infallibly  pass  into  one 
of  his  post  horses,  in  order  to  carry  the  de- 
spatches of  the  court  to  distant  provinces. 
They  e.xhort  me,  therefore,  to  perform  my 
duty  well,  when  I  enter  upon  m}'  new  state'; 
not  to  stumble,  to  kick,  to  bite,  nor  to  hurt 
anyone.  Run  well,  they  tell  me  :  eat  little, 
and  be  patient.  By  this  you  will  e.\cite  the 
compassion  of  the  gods,  who  will  often  at  last 
convert  a  good  beast  into  a  man  of  quality, 
and  a  considerable  Mandarin.  I  confess,  my 
father,  that  this  idea  makes  me  tremble ;  it 
haunts  me  day  and  night.  In  my  sleep,  some- 
times I  already  imagine  myself  in  harness, 
a-.id  ready  to  set  off  at  the'  first  lash  of  the 


postilion  ;  I  wake  in  unspeakable  terror,  not 
knowing  whether  I  am  a  man  or  a  horse. 
Alas  I  how  deplorable  will  be  my  fate,  when 
this  is  no  longer  a  dream  I  I  will  tell  you 
then,  my  father,  the  resolution  I  have  taken. 
I  am  assured,  that  the  followers  of  your  re- 

j  ligion  are  not  subject  to  these  calamities  ; 
that  men  with  you  will  be  always  men  ;  and 
that  in  the  other  world,  they  will  be  what  thev 
were  in  this.  I  implore  you  to  receive  me 
among  you  ;  I  know  very  well  that  your  re- 
ligion is  difficult  to  be  obser\-ed  ;  but  were 
it  far  more  difficult,  still  I  am  ready  to 
embrace  it." 

'  This  address,  and  the  situation  of  the  sick 
person,  e.xcited  my  compassion :  but  reflect- 
ing that  God  makes  use  even  of  simplicity 
and  ignorance  to  conduct  m.en  to  the  truth,  I 
took  the  opportunity  which  this  gave  me  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors,  and  to  point  out 
to  him  the  road  to  salvation.  I  instructed 
him  a  long  time ;  he  believed  at  last,  and  I  had 
the  .satisfaction  of  seeing  him  die  not  only 
with  more   rational   sentiments,  but  with  all 

i  the  signs  of  a  good  Christian.' 

Talma. 

When  Talma  was  once  performing  Hamlet 
at  Arras  in  the  fifth  scene,  where  he  is  about  to 
stab  his  mother,  a  military  stranger  was  so 
overcome  by  the  tragic  powers  of  the  actor, 
that  he  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre.  His 
first  words  on  recover^'  were,  '  Has  he  killed 
his  mother?' 


Exorcising. 

There  is  a  rite  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  is  extremely  ridiculous  ; 
this  is  the  exorcising  of  rats,  caterpillars,  flies, 
and  other  insects,  between  the  feasts  of  Easter 
and  the  Ascension.  The  following  account 
of  this  superstitious  and  profitable  ceremonj- 
is  given  by  a  priest  who  shared  in  it.  '  I 
went,'  he  says,  '  during  my  residence  at  Bono- 
nia,  to  exorcise  the  insects  in  that  countrj-, 
accompanied  by  a  curate,  who  was  a  droll  fel- 
low, and  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  while  he  pocketed  their  money.  He 
did  not  tie  himself  down  to  the  ritual  or  form 
prescribed  by  the  church,  but  made  his  own 
comments  upon  ever\-thing ;  sometimes  he 
spoke  to  the  ants  ;  sometimes  to  the  grass- 
hoppers ;  at  others  to  the  rats,  lizards,  and 
worms.  He  banished  them  all,  one  after 
another,  to  the  several  countries  he  designed 
should  be  the  place  of  their  exile.  The  moles 
he  ordered  to  travel  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
He  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  .sentence, 
v.'hen  a  mole  came  forth  from  under  its  little 
hillock  ;  whereupon  the  curate  cried  out. 
"  Courage,  my  friends  I  look,  there's  one  of 
them  ready  to  begin  his  march.'  But  the 
mole,  it  seems  had  no  inclination  for  so  long  a 
journey,  and  therefore  ran  into  another  hole 
not  far  distant.  One  of  the  pea.sants  followed 
it,  and  kneeling  down,  peeped  into  the  hole, 
and  turning   to  the  curate,    said,  very  inno- 
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cently,  "  Pray,  sir,  is  this  the  Antarctic  Pole  ?" 
We  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  but  as  this 
was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  gravity 
which  it  was  necessary  to  assume  upon  these 
occasions,  we  begged  of  him  to  desist,  but  in 


Bequeathing  the  Ague. 

A  fanner  in  a  parish  not  far  from  Liverpool 
had  been  sorely  afflicted  with  the  ague  for 
between  two  and  three  years  ;  it  was  some- 
times quotidian,  sometimes  tertian,  and  for  a 
long  time  together  quartan.  This  lingering 
strange  disorder  had,  in  short,  reduced  this 
poor  man  to  a  perfect  skeleton  ;  his  spirits 
were  e.xhausted,  and  nature  seemed  to  be  quite 
worn  out :  he  expected  nothing  but  death  ; 
yet  as  he  was,  when  in  health,  a  jocose  merry 
man,  he  thought  he  would  appear  jocular  in 
his  will,  which  his  friends  advised  him  to 
make.  After  bequeathing  some  small  lega- 
cies, he  says,   ^  Item,    I   give   and   bequeath 

these  plaguy  ague  fits  to  Mr. ,  the  parson 

of  the  parish.'  Whether  it  was  by  making 
this  bequest  that  the  fits  left  him  our  readers 
are  at  liberty  to  guess  ;  but  leave  him  they 
did,  and  the  next  day  seized  upon  the  poor 
parson,  and  handled  him  severely.  The 
parson,    on   being    told    that    his    neighbour 

J had  bequeathed  them   to   him  in    his 

will,  was  so  much  exasperated,  that  he  would 
not  speak  to  the  poor  man  for  some  years 
after. 


Somnambuhsm. 

The  following  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  somnambulism  on 
record,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  on  account  of  its  un- 
doubted authenticity.  It  is  extracted  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Physical  Society  at  Lau- 
sanne, by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed 
to  examine  the  individual  who  possessed  this 
unenviable  malady. 

The  disposition  to  sleep-walking,  says  the 
committee,  seems  to  depend  on  a  particular 
affection  of  the  ner\'es,  which  both  seizes  and 
quits  the  patient  during  sleep  Under  the 
influence  of  this  affection,  the  imagination  re- 
presents to  him  the  objects  that  struck  him 
while  awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  affected  his  senses,  but  does  not  make 
him  perceive  any  of  those  that  are  actually 
presented  to  his  senses,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  dreams  which 
engross  him  at  the  time.  If  during  this  state 
the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpose, 
he  receives  the  impression  of  objects  as  if  he 
were  awake,  only,  however,  when  the  imagi- 
nation is  excited  to  bend  its  attention  towards 
ihem.  The  perceptions  obtained  in  this  state 
are  vexy  accurate  ;  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occasionally  with 
as  much  force  as  If  they  were  again  acquired 
by  means  of  the  senses.  Lastly,  these  acade- 
micians suppose  that  the  impressions  received 


during  this  state  of  the  senses  disappear  en- 
tirely when  the  person  awakes,  and  do  not 
return  till  the  return  of  the  same  disposition 
in  the  nervous  system. 

The  remarks  of  the  committee  were  made 
on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a  lad  thirteen  years  and 
a  half  old,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  V'^evey. 
This  lad  possessed  a  strong  and  robust  consti- 
tution ;  but  his  nervous  system  appeared  to 
be  organized  with  peculiar  delicacy,  and  to 
discover  marks  of  the  greatest  sensibility  and 
irritability.  His  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and 
touch  were  e.xquisite  ;  he  was  subject  to  fits 
of  immoderate  and  involuntary  laughter,  and 
he  sometimes  wept  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

The  young  Devaud  thoughthehad  ob.served 
that,  on  the  evening  previous  to  a  fit,  he 
was  sensible  of  a  certain  heaviness  in  his 
head,  but  especially  of  great  weight  in  his 
eyelids. 

The  departure  of  the  fit  was  always  pre- 
ceded by  two  or  three  minutes  of  calm  sleep, 
during  which  he  snored.  He  would  then 
awake,  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  person  who  had 
slept  quietly. 

When  he  was  awake  he  never,  for  the  most 
part,  recollected  any  of  the  actions  he  had 
been  doing  during  the  fit. 

His  dreams  were  circumscribed  to  a  small 
circle  of  objects,  that  related  to  the  few  ideas 
with  which  at  his  age  his  mind  was  furnished, 
such  as  his  lessons,  the  church,  the  bells,  and 
especially  silly  tales  of  ghosts.  It  was  suffi- 
cient to  strike  his  imagination  the  evening 
before  a  fit  with  some  tale,  to  direct  his  som- 
nambulism towards  the  object  of  it.  There 
was  read  to  him,  while  in  this  situation,  the 
storj'  of  a  robber  ;  he  imagined  the  very  next 
moment  that  he  saw  the  robbers  in  the  room. 

It  was  observed  that  when  bis  supper  was 
more  plentiful  than  usual,  his  dreams  were 
more  dismal. 

In  their  report  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee dwell  much  on  the  state  of  this  j'oung 
man's  senses ;  on  the  impression  made  upon 
them  by  strange  objects,  and  on  the  use  they 
are  to  him. 

A  bit  of  strong-smelling  wood  induced  in 
him  a  degree  of  restlessness  ;  the  fingers  had 
the  same  effect,  whether  from  their  smell  or 
from  their  transpiration.  He  knew  wine  in 
which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  smell,  and 
said  that  It  was  not  wine  for  his  table.  Metals 
made  no  impression  on  him. 

Having  been  presented  with  a  little  common 
wine  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  apathy,  and 
all  his  motions  were  performed  with  languor, 
he  drank  of  it  willingly  ;  but  the  irritation 
which  It  occasioned  produced  a  deal  of  viva- 
city in  all  his  words,  motions,  and  actions, 
and  caused  him  to  make  involuntar}' grimaces. 

Once  he  was  obser\'ed  dressing  himself  in 
perfect  darkness.  His  clothes  were  on  a  large 
table,  mixed  with  those  of  some  other  persons  ; 
he  immediately  perceived  this,  and  complained 
of  it  much  ;  at  last  a  small  light  was  brought, 
and  he  dressed  himself  v.-Ith  sufficient  preci- 
sion. If  he  was  teased,  or  gently  pinched,  he 
was  always  sensible  of  it,  except  he  was  at 
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the  time  strongly  engrossed  '.vith  some  other 
thing,  and  wished  to  strike  the  offender ;  how- 
ever, he  never  attacked  the  person  who  had 
done  ih;  ill,  but  an  ideal  being, whom  his  imagi- 
nation presented  to  him,  and  whom  he  pursued 
through  the  chamber  without  running  against 
the  furniture  ;  nor  could  the  persons  whom  he 
met  in  his  way  divert  him  from  his  pursuit. 
While  his  imagination  was  employed  on 
various  subjects,  he  heard  a  clock  strike, 
which  repeated  at  every  stroke  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo.  '  There  are  cuckoos  here,'  said  he  ; 
and  upon  being  desired,  he  imitated  the  song 
of  that  immediately. 

The  report  infers  from  these  facts,  and  from 
many  others  relative  to  the  different  senses, 
that  their  functions  are  not  suspended  as  to 
what  the  sleepwalker  wishes  to  see,  that  is,  as 
to  all  those  perceptions  which  accord  with 
the  objects  about  which  his  imagination  is 
occupied  ;  that  he  may  also  be  disposed  to 
receive  those  impressions,  when  his  imagi- 
nation has  no  other  object  at  the  time  ;  that 
in  order  to  see,  he 'is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes 
as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  impression 
is  first  made,  it  remains  ;  that  objects  may 
strike  his  sight  without  striking  his  imagina- 
tion, if  it  is  not  interested  in  them ;  and  that 
he  is  sometimes  informed  of  the  presence  of 
objects,  without  seeing  or  touching  them. 

'Having  engaged  him  to  write  a  theme,' 
say  the  committee,  'we  saw  him  light  a 
candle,  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  from  the 
drawer  of  his  table,  and  begin  to  write,  while 
his  master  dictated.  As  he  was  writing,  we 
put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  continued  to  write  and  to 
form  his  letters  very  distinctly,  showing  signs, 
however,  that  something  incommoded  him  ; 
which  apparentlj'  proceeded  from  the  obstruc- 
tions which  the  paper,  being  held  too  near  his 
nose,  gave  to  his  respiration. 

'  Upon  another  occasion,  the  young  som- 
nambulist arose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  necessary-  materials  for  writing 
with  his  copy-book.  He  meant  to  have  begun 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  but  finding  it  alreadj'' 
written  on,  he  came  to  the  blank  part  of  the  leaf, 
and  v/rote  something  from  the  following  words  : 
Fui7it  ignari  pigritia  ;  ils  dei'ioutent  igno- 
rans par  la paresse  ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
after  several  times,  he  perceived  he  had  for- 
got the  s,  in  the  word  ignorans,  and  had  put 
erroneously  a  double  r,  in  paresse ;  he  then 
gave  over  writing,  to  add  the  j  he  had  forgot, 
and  to  erase  the  superfluous  r. 

'Another  time  he  had  made,  on  his  own 
accord,  a  piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  he 
baid,  to  please  his  master. 

'  It  consisted  of  three  kinds  of  writing  ;  text, 
half  text,  and  small  writing,  each  of  them  per- 
formed with  a  proper  pen.  He  drew,  in  the 
corner  of  the  same  paper,  the  figure  of  a  hat ; 
he  then  asked  for  a  penknife,  to  take  out  a 
blot  of  Ink  which  he  made  between  two  letters, 
and  he  erased  it  without  injuring  them. 
Lastly,  he  made  some  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions with  great  accuracy.' 

In  order  to  explain  some  of  the  facts  ob- 
5?r\'^d  by  th?  academicians,  which  w$  have 


here  mentioned,  they  make  two  general  ob- 
servations, which  result  from  what  they  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  senses  and  the  dreams 
of  this  sleep-walker. 

1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes,  in 
order  to  recognise  objects  which  he  wishes  to 
see  ;  but  the  impression  once  made,  although 
rapidly,  is  vivid  enough  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to  view 
the  same  objects  anew  ;  that  is,  the  same 
objects  are  afterwards  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation, with  as  much  force  and  precision  as  if 
he  actually  saw  them. 

2.  That  his  Imagination,  thus  warned,  re- 
presents to  him  objects,  and  such  as  he  figures 
to  himself,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  he 
reall}'  saw  them  ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  his 
senses,  being  subordinate  to  his  imagination, 
seem  concentrated  in  the  object  with  which  it 
Is  occupied,  and  have,  at  that  time,  no  concep- 
tion of  anything  but  what  relates  to  that  object. 

These  two  causes  united,  seem  to  them 
sufficient  for  explaining  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  that  occurred  to  their  obsers'a- 
tlon,  to  wit,  how  the  young  Devaud  could 
write,  although  he  had  his  ej'es  shut,  and  an 
obstacle  before  him.  His  paper  was  Im- 
printed on  his  imagination,  and  ever>'  letter 
which  he  meant  to  write,  was  also  painted 
there  at  the  place  in  which  it  should  have 
stood  on  the  paper,  and  without  being  con- 
founded with  the  other  letters.  He  was  able 
to  write  several  letters,  several  sentences,  and 
entire  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  seemed  to 
confirm  the  idea,  that  Devaud  wrote  accord- 
ing to  the  paper  painted  in  his  imagination,  is, 
that  a  certain  sleep-walker,  who  is  described 
In  the  Encyclopaedia,  (article  Sou.nambulism) 
having  written  something  on  a  paper,  another 
piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size  was  substi- 
tuted In  its  stead,  which  he  took  for  his  own, 
and  made  upon  this  blank  paper  the  correc- 
tions he  meant  to  have  made  on  the  other, 
which  had  been  taken  awaj',  precisely  in  the 
places  v.here  they  would  have  been. 

It  appears  from  the  recital  of  another  fact, 
that  Devaud  intending  to  write  at  the  top  of 
the  first  leaf  of  a  white  paper  book,  '  Vevey, 

le ,'  stopt  a  moment,  as  If  to  recollect  the 

day  of  the  month  ;  left  a  blank  space,  and 
then  proceeded  to  December,  1817  ;  aftei 
which  he  asked  for  an  almanack  ;  a  litt'e  book, 
such  as  is  given  to  children  for  a  New  '.''■jar's 
gift,  was  offered  to  him  ;  he  took  it,  openeu  it, 
brought  it  near  his  eyes,  then  threw  It  down 
on  the  table.  An  almanack  which  he  knew 
was  then  presented  to  him ;  this  was  in 
German,  and  of  a  form  similar  to  the  almanack 
of  Vevey.  He  took  it,  and  then  said,  'What 
is  this  they  have  given  me?  here  is  your 
German  almanack.'  At  last  they  gave  him 
the  almanack  of  Berne.  He  took  this  like- 
wise, and  went  to  examine  it  at  the  bottom  of 
an  alcove  that  was  perfectly  dark.  He  was 
heard  turning  over  the  leaves,  and  saying  24  ; 
then  a  moment  afterwards,  34.  Returning  to 
the  place,  with  the  almanack  open  at  the 
month  of  December,  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
and  wrote  in  the  space  which  he  had  left 
blank,  the  24th.    This  scene  happened  oa  the 
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23rd  ;  but  as  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  24th,  he 
did  not  mistake.  The  following  is  the  explana- 
tion given  of  this  fact  by  the  author  of  the 
report. 

The  dates  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  the  month 
of  December,  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  young  Devaud.     The  23rd  and  25th  were 
holidays,  which  he  expected  with  the  impa- 
tience natural  to  persons  of  his  age,  for  the 
arrival   of  those   moments  when    their  little 
daily  labours  are  to  be  suspended.     The  25th, 
especially,  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  ;  there 
was  to  be  an  illumination  in  the  church,  which 
had  been  described  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
quite  transported  him.     The  24th  was  a  day 
of  labour,  which  came  very  disagreeably  be- 
tween the  two  happy  days.     It  may  easily  be 
conceived,  how  an  imagination  so  irritable  as 
that  of  the  young  Devaud,  would  be  struck 
■with   those   pleasing  epochs.      Accordingly, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  month,  he  had  been 
perpetually   turning   over    the    almanack    of 
Vevey.   He  calculated  the  days  and  the  hours 
that  were  to  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  his 
wished-for  holidays  ;  he  shewed  to  his  friends 
a.nd  acquaintance   the   dates   of  those    days  I 
which  he  expected  with  so  much  impatience  ;  ! 
everA'^  time  he  took  up  the  almanack,  it  was  ' 
only  to  consult  the  month  of  December.     We 
now  see  why  the  date  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.     He  v.as  performing  a  task,  because  he  I 
imagined   the  day  to  be  that  which  had  so  j 
long  engrossed  him.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  have  occurred  to  his  imagination  ;  | 
and  that,  on   opening  the   almanack   in   the  | 
dark,  he  might  have  thought  he  saw  this  date  I 
which  he  was  seeking,  and  that  his  imagina-  I 
tion  might  have  represented  it  to  him  in  as 
lively  a  m.anner,  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  it. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have 
opened  the  almanack  at  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber ;  the  custom  of  perusing  this  month,  must 
have  made  him  find  it  in  the  dark  bj^  a  mere 
mechanical    operation.       Man    never    seems 
to  be  a  machine  so  much  as  in  the  state  of 
somnambulism  ;  it  is  then  that  habit  comes  to 
supply  those  of  the   senses   that   cannot  be 
serviceable,  and  that  it  makes  the  person  act 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  all  his  senses  vrere 
in  the  utmost  activity.     These  circumstances 
destroy  the  idea  of  there  being  anything  mira- 
culous  in  the  behaviour  of  young  Devaud, 
with  respect  to  the  date  and  the  month  that 
he  was  in  quest  of ;  and  the  reader,  who  has 
entered  into  our  explanations,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  his  knowing  the  German  almanack  ; 
the  touch  alone  was  sufficient  to  point  it  out 
to  him  ;  and  the  proof  of  this,  is  the  shortness 
of  the  time  that  it  remained  in  his  hands. 

An  experiment  was  m.ade  by  changing  the 
place  of  the  inkstand  during  the  time  that 
Devaud  was  writing.  He  had  a  light  beside 
him,  and  had  certified  himself  of  the  place 
where  his  ink-holder  was  standing,  by  means 
of  the  light.  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
take  ink  with  precision,  without  being  obliged 
to  open  his  eyes  again :  but  the  inkstand 
being  removed,  he  returned  as  usual  to  the 
place  where  he  thought  it  was.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  motion  of  his  hand  was 


rapid  till  it  reached  the  height  of  the  inkstand, 
and  then  he  moved  it  slowly,  till  the  pen 
gently  touched  the  table  as  he  was  seeking 
for  the  ink :  he  then  perceived  that  a  trick 
had  been  put  on  him,  and  complained  of  it ; 
he  went  in  search  of  his  inkstand,  and  put  it 
in  its  place.  This  experiment  was  several 
times  repeated,  and  always  attended  with  the 
same  circumstance. 

Docs  not  what  v.-e  have  here  stated  prove, 
that  the  inkstand,  the  paper,  the  table,  &c. 
were  painted  on  his  imagination  in  as  lively  a 
manner,  as  if  he  really  saw  them,  as  he  sought 
the  real  inkstand  in  the  place  where  his 
imagination  told  him  it  ought  to  have  been  ? 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  the  same  lively  imagi- 
nation was  the  cause  of  the  singular  actions 
of  this  sleep-walker  ?  And  lastly,  does  it  not 
prove,  that  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye  was 
sufficient  to  make  his  impression  as  durable  ? 


The  Will  to  be  Well. 

One  of  the  m.ost  striking  instances  of  per- 
verted imagination  left  upon  record,  is  that  of 
Walderstein,  a  learned  German  physician,  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  last  centurj'. 

This  extraordinary  individual  kept  a  private 
diary,  in  which  he  v.as  accustomed  to  register 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  moment ;  and 
the  picture  it  presents,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable that  has  ever  been  offered  to  human 
curiosity  and  sympathy. 

Walderstein  was  exceedingly  deformed  in 
person,  and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  distorted  as  his  body.  His  heart  how- 
ever was  guod  and  susceptible  ;  his  principles 
honest  and  elevated  ;  and  he  possessed  an 
accurate  and  original  spirit  of  observation : 
but  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  exposed 
him  to  ner\'0us  a.fections,  which  exercised 
their  power  with  little  intermission.  In  the 
midst  of  the  absurd  and  very  painful  feelings, 
the  consequences  of  such  a  constitutional  dis- 
position, Walderstein  retained  the  faculty  of 
observinghis  mental  apparitions,  of  attributing 
them  to  their  tnie  causes,  and  of  thoroughly 
detecting  their  deceitful  influence  ;  yet  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  throw  the  influence  off. 
His  miserable  health  frequently  placed  him  in 
that  situation  which  La  Rochefoucault  de- 
scribes, when  he  says,  '  Nous  n'avons  pas 
assez  de  force,  pour  suivre  notre  raison.'  The 
influence  of  the  feelings  is  then  so  completely 
separated  from  the  reason,  that  the  latter 
do2s  not  even  attempt  to  bind  itself,  but, 
forced  to  yield,  quietly  contemplates  its  own 
weakness. 

'  I\Iy  misfortune,'  says  Walderstein,  in  one 
part  of  his  diar^',  '  is,  that  I  never  exist  in  this 
world,  but  rather  in  a  quantity  of  possible 
combinations,  created  by  mj'  imagination  to 
my  conscience.  They  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  my  time,  and  my  reason  has  not  the  power 
of  banishing  them.  My  hypochondriacism  is, 
in  reality,  the  faculty  of  extracting  for  my 
own  use  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
J  poison  from  every  circumstance  in  life.  Would 
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anyone  belie\e,'  he  saj's,  ' that  I  have  often 
been  wretched,  because  for  the  last  twenty 
years  /  luxvc  jicvcr  been  able  to  sneeze  three 
times  together  ? 

'  To  see  ever>'thing  on  the  dark  side  ;  to 
fear  every-thmg  ;  to  look  upon  health  only  as 
a  state  m  which  we  are  not  sensible  of  disease  : 
such  would  be  the  character  that  I  should  be 
best  able  to  draw :  I  would  take  myself  for 
the  original.' 

Such  was,  in  fact,  the  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion, when  troubled  and  set  in  motion  by  some 
internal  disorder,  that  it  made  him  experience 
real  sensations  without  any  natural  cause,  ex- 
cept the  state  of  his  nerves. 

*I  was  once  in  bed,'  says  he,  'at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  wide  awake,  having 
hardly  laid  down.  I  felt  suddenly  a  great  fear 
of  fire,  and  gradually  became  so  much  op- 
pressed with  heat,  as  if  the  walls  of  the  room 
ivere  burning  around  me  ;  while  I  was  in  this 
situation,  the  fire-bell  sounded  ;  a  house  had 
taken  fire  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town.' 

Walderstein  does  not,  hov.-ever,  infer  from 
this  circumstance,  that  he  had  perceived 
the  fire  at  the  distance  of  several  streets, 
nor  perhaps  would  he  allow  himself  to 
think  so. 

'  I  do  not  blush  for  my  superstition,'  says 
he,  '  any  more  than  I  blush  bf^cause  my  senses 
inform  me,  that  the  earth  does  not  move. 
My  error  forms  the  body  of  my  judgment,  and 
I  thank  God  that  he  has  given  it  a  soul  capable 
of  correcting  it.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  secret 
errors  of  the  imagination  influenced  in  any 
degree  his  conduct,  or  the  opinions  which  he 
professed  in  society.  Allowing  for  some  singu- 
larities which  were  attributed  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  Walderstein  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  one  of  sound  judgment.  Nothing  to  the 
contrary  can  be  deduced  from  these  singu- 
larities, which  he  was  the  careful  observer  of, 
and  has  recorded  in  a  private  journal,  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
documents,  from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  varieties  of  the  human  mind. 

'  Sometimes,'  says  he,  '  when  I  have  in- 
tended, and  believed  myself  to  be  very  much 
occupied,  I  have  passed  w^hole  hours  in 
building  castles  in  the  air.  I  felt  what  loss 
of  time  this  was  ;  but  without  some  such 
medicine  of  the  iinaginatioji,  I  believe  I  never 
should  have  arrived  at  my  advanced  age.' 

In  another  part  of  this  diar>',  he  says  : 

'  I  have  often  remarked,  that  when  I  had 
any  nervous  attacks,  my  physical  organs  have 
been  sensibly  affected  by  many  things,  which 
at  any  other  time  would  only  have  hurt  my 
moral  feeling.  For  example,  I  have  felt  real 
bodily  harm,  at  hearing  any  one  make  use  of 
a  violent  oath  or  imprecation,  .so  much  so,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  room.' 

This  peculiarly  lively  connexion  and  cor- 
respondence between  his  moral  and  physical 
existence,  was  sometimes  the  source  of  his 
sweetest  sensations.     He  says : 

'  When  I  have  been  perfectly  free  from  pain, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  I  am  in 
bed,   mj  sense  of  this  happiness  has  cfton 


brought  the  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  the  effusion  of 
my  gratitude  increased  my  tranquillity.' 

Thehabit  joined  to  the  talent  of  observation, 
formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  character  of 
Walderstein. 

'  I  should  have  been  happier,  had  I  been  less 
successful  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  I  have  acquired,  it  is  true,  the 
pov.-er  of  pardoning  more  easily  the  bad 
actions  of  men  ;  but  I  have  ceased  to  derive 
pleasure  from  their  praise.' 

Walderstein,  who  thought  that  he  derived 
no  plea.sure  from  the  praises  of  men,  trembled 
at  the  slightest  approach  of  ridicule.  A  joke 
pointed  at  him,  he  could  not  bear  ;  a  laugh  in 
his  presence  that  was  at  all  suspicious,  made 
him  uncomfortable  and  restless.  Tliis  suscep- 
tibility, which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  conformity  of  his  person 
acting  on  the  irritability  of  his  nerves,  in- 
creased with  his  years,  so  much  so,  that 
latterly  he  determined  to  withdraw  himself 
from  society,  where  the  general  refinement  of 
his  manners  and  literary  talents  always  pro- 
cured him  an  honourable  distinction.  It  was 
in  his  retirement  that  he  appears  to  have  made 
the  curious  observations  of  his  own  character, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  diary. 

'  I  am  consoled  for  my  indolence,'  says  he, 
'  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  affords  me  to 
have  observed  it.  The  pleasure  which  I  de- 
rived from  this  new  observation  was  greater 
than  the  regret  which  I  felt  at  the  discovery 
of  a  new  fault.  The  man  was  forgotten  in 
the  professor. ' 

'  I  once  dreamt,'  says  Walderstein,  'that  I 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  I  was  very 
calm,  and  reasoned  coolly  during  the  execu- 
tion of  my  sentence  ;  now  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  am  burning,  but  not  yet  burnt ;  and  by- 
and-bye  I  shall  be  reduced  to  a  cinder."  This 
was  all  I  thought,  and  did  nothing  but  think. 
When  upon  waking  I  reflected  upon  my 
dream,  I  was  by  no  means  pleased  b}^  it,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  I  should  become  all  thought 
and  no  feeling.' 

Such  a  result  was  not  much  to  be  feared  in 
this  case  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Walderstein, 
by  acquiring  the  power  of  separating  himself, 
as  it  were,  into  t\vo  persons,  one  of  which 
acted,  and  the  other  judged;  by  making  his 
thoughts  the  subject  of  his  observations,  and 
each  of  their  movements  matter  for  reflection  ; 
had  much  weakened  the  power  of  some  parti- 
cular feelings,  which  would  otherwise  have 
obtained  too  much  influence  over  him. 

'We  think  rapidly  enough,'  said  he,  'but 
we  are  not  aware  that  we  think,  an>  more  than 
we  are  sensible  that  we  grow  or  that  we  digest. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  ;  that  the 
work  of  digestion  is  only  felt  by  bad  stomachs, 
while  the  operation  of  thought  is  only  re- 
marked by  good  heads.' 

'  I  have  often  observed,'  says  Walderstein, 
'  that  my  opinions  differed  when  I  lay  in  bed, 
from  those  that  I  held  when  I  was  up  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  laughed  at  night  at  an  idea 
that  during  the  day  had  appeared  to  me 
serious  or  improper.  ^V^^at  is  very  distressing 
is,  that  when  1  am  ill,  I  can  think  nothing, 
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feel  nothing,  without  bringing  it  home  to 
myself.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
nothing  but  a  machine,  expressly  formed  to 
make  me  feel  my  sufferings  and  inconveniences 
in  every  possible  manner.  "  Tout  m'afflige  et 
me  nuit,  et  conspire  a  me  nuire." 

'  PjtsiilaiiiJiiity  is  the  real  name  for  my 
disease,  but  how  can  it  be  cured  ?  Oh,  if  I 
could  once  make  a  resolution,  and  determine 
to  be  well  !' 

In  some  degree  the  madness  of  Tasso,  where 
he  felt  himself  surrounded  by  persecuting 
enemies,  even  devils  and  wild  spirits,  resem- 
bled the  state  of  Walderstein.  Such  also  was 
the  derangement  of  Rousseau,  when  he  fan- 
cied that  all  the  great  men  of  Europe  were 
leagued  together  to  set  the  little  boys  of  the 
villages  through  which  he  passed  against  him. 
Tasso  was  considered  mad.  Rousseau  was 
very  near  appearing  so  ;  and  what  was  want- 
ing to  Walderstein  to  become  so?  Only  to 
forget  for  an  instant  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
madness.  What  is  reason  but  the  knowledge 
of  our  folly  ? 


Fighting  A\-ith  Shadows. 

On  board  one  of  the  transports  which  took 
out  troops  during  the  American  war,  there 
was  a  3'oung  officer  who  spoke  aloud  in  his 
sleep,  and  got  up  and  lay  down  ;  and  though 
his  eyes  were  close  shut  to  objects,  his  ears 
were  open  to  sounds.  In  a  crowded  trans- 
port, so  singular  a  peculiarity  could  not  long 
escape  obser\-ation ;  nor  in  the  society  of 
young  and  thoughtless  officers,  could  it  fail  to 
be  piaj-ed  upon.  Whenever  they  were  dis- 
posed to  amuse  themselves,  they  would  ap- 
proach the  poor  sleeper's  berth,  and  halloo  in 
his  ears  that  the  enemy  was  coming,  and  bid 
him  defend  himself  Instantly  his  thoughts 
would  take  the  direction  intended,  and  he 
would  throw  his  arms  out,  as  if  brandishing  a 
sword.  When  his  tormentors  had  entertained 
themselves  long  enough  with  this  mock 
combat,  they  could  at  once  change  the  element 
of  his  suffering  by  telling  him  the  ship  was 
sinking,  and  bidding  him  to  strike  out  boldly, 
and  strive  to  save  himself  As  suddenly  he 
would  imitate  all  the  movements  of  one  who 
swims,  and  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  on  his 
face  or  back,  as  he  was  directed.  But  even 
in  sleep  it  is  easier  to  inflict  pain  than  to  give 
pleasure  ;  and  when  these  mischievous  young 
men  became  tired  of  persecuting  him,  and 
spoke  of  conquest  or  safety,  the  words  dropped 
pointless  on  his  ear.  He  still  continued  rest- 
less and  agitated,  nor  could  he  get  rid  of  this 
singular  nightmare,  which  so  rudely  bestrode 
him,  until  he  was  awoke  by  force. 

An  Absent  Genius. 

The  Rev.  George  Har\'est,  minister  of 
Thames  Ditton,  was  one  of  the  most  absent 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a 
lover  of  good  eating,  and  a  great  fisherman  ; 
very  negligent  in  his  dress,  and  a  believer  in 
ghosts. 


In  his  youth  Harvest  was  contracted  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  on  the 
day  agreed  upon  for  his  wedding,  being 
gudgeon  fishing,  he  overstayed  the  appointed 
time,  and  the  lady,  justly  offended  at  his 
neglect,  broke  off  the  match. 

He  used  frequently  to  forget  the  prayer 
days,  and  would  walk  into  church  with  his 
fishing-rod  and  tackle  to  see  what  could  have 
assembled  the  people.  In  company  he  never 
put  the  bottle  round,  but  always  filled  when 
it  stood  opposite  to  him,  so  that  he  very  often 
took  half  a  dozen  glasses  in  succession. 
Wherever  he  slept  he  perverted  the  use  of 
ever\-thing  ;  wrapt  the  hand-towel  round  his 
head,  put  the  nightcap  over  the  juglet,  and 
went  between  the  sheets  with  his  boots  on. 

Once,  being  to  preach  before  the  clerg^"^  at 
a  Visitation,  Harvest  took  three  sermons  with 
him  in  his  pocket.  Some  wags  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  them  ;  luistitched  them,  and 
after  mi.xing  the  leaves,  sewed  them  up  again 
into  three  separate  sermons,  as  before.  Air. 
Harvest  took  the  first  that  came  to  his  hand, 
began  delivering  it,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  strange  confusion 
in  which  he  found  himself  entangled,  but 
nevertheless  continued  till  he  had  preached 
out  first  all  the  churchvvardens,  and  next  the 
clergj-,  who  thought  he  was  taken  mad. 

On  another  occasion,  having  accompanied 
Lord  Onslow,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  com- 
pany, to  Calais,  they  took  a  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts. Mr.  Harvest,  who,  with  all  his  pecu- 
liarities, was  a  man  of  learning  and  a  deep 
metaphysician,  fell  to  musing  on  some  new 
theory  of  ideas,  and  strayed  from  his  com- 
panion into  the  midst  of  the  town.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  French,  but  recollecting 
that  Lord  Onslow  was  at  the  Silver  Lion,  he 
put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and  set  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  lion  rampant.  After  excit- 
ing much  wonder  among  the  town's  people,  a 
soldier  guessing  what  he  meant  by  this  curious 
hieroglyphical  exhibition,  led  him  back  to  the 
Silver  Lion,  not  sure  at  the  same  time  whether 
he  was  restoring  a  maniac  to  his  keepers,  or  a 
droll  to  his  friends. 

Vvith  'hlx.  Arthur  Onslow,  the  father  of  Lord 
Onslow,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ]Mr.  Harvest  was  also  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy.  Being  one  day.in  a  punt  together 
on  the  Thames,  ~Slr.  Har\-est  began  to  read  a 
beautiful  passage  in  some  Greek  author,  and 
throwing  himself  backward  in  an  ecstasy,  fell 
into  the  water,  whence  he  was  with  difficulty 
fished  out. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  no  one  would 
lend  or  let  Mr.  Har\-est  a  horse,  as  he  fre- 
quently- lost  his  beast  from  under  him,  or  at 
least  out  of  his  hands.  It  was  his  practice  to 
dismount,  and  lead  his  horse,  putting  the 
bridle  under  his  arm  ;  sometimes  the  horse 
would  piill  away  the  bridle  unobserved,  and 
as  often  it  was  taken  off  the  horse's  head  by 
mischievous  boys,  and  the  parson  was  seen 
drawing  the  bridle  after  him. 

When  Lord  Sandwich  was  canvassing  for 
the  vice-chancellorship  of   Cambridge,   Mr, 
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Harvest,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at 
Eton,  went  down  to  give  him  his  vote.  One 
day  at  dinner  in  a  large  company,  his  lordship 
joking  with  Harvest  on  their  schoolboy  tricks, 
the  parson  suddenly^  exclaimed,  '  Apropos, 
whence  do  you  derive  your  nickname  of 
Jeininy  TwitcherV  'Why,'  answered  his 
lordship,  'from  some  fooHsh  fellow.'  'No, 
no,'  interrupted  Harvest,  '  it  is  not  some,  but 
everybody  that  calls  you  so.'  On  this  Lord 
Sandwich,  being  near  the  pudding,  put  a 
large  slice  on  the  doctor's  plate,  which  in- 
stantly finding  its  way  to  his  mouth,  stopt 
him  for  the  moment  from  uttering  any  more 
such  apropos  obser\'ations. 


End  of  the  World. 

In  the  tenth  centurj'  there  was  a  prevalent, 
nay  almost  universal  idea,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  approaching.  Many  charters  began 
with  these  words  :  '  As  the  world  is  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close.'  An  army  riiarching  under 
the  Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  terrified  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to  an- 
nounce this  consummation,  as  to  disperse 
hastily  on  all  sides.  As  this  notion  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  some  confused  theory 
of  the  ilillennium,  it  died  away  when  the 
seasons  proceeded  to  the  eleventh  century 
with  their  usual  regularitj-. 


Aurora  BorealLs. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  has  never  been 
seen  in  European  countries  to  the  southward 
of  London  ;  at  least  not  in  modern  times  ;  and 
yet  when  we  reflect  upon  the  phenomena  in 
early  times,  to  which  superstition  affi.xed  the 
appellation  of  showers  of  fire,  fiery  swords, 
&c.,  even  as  far  south  as  Jerusalem,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  they  have 
been  seen  farther  south  than  they  appear  at 
present. 

In  Scotland,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  un- 
known previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Northern  Lights 
were  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  the  intestine 
troubles  that  followed  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion. The  same  superstition  prevails  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  they  never  were  seen 
until  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  in  1715,  with  which  event  it  is  not 
doubted  but  they  were  in  some  degree  con- 
nected. 

A  living  traveller  relates  a  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  their  appearance  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  which  shows  with 
what  avidity  the  imagination  raises  a  super- 
stition on  natural  phenomena.  '  In  the 
autumn  of  1789,'  he  says,  '  I  was  at  Norfolk 
,Ti  Virginia,  where  a  frequent  subject  of  tea- 
table  gossip  was  a  prophecy,  printed  in  New 
England,  stating  that  the  world  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  on  a  specific  day  in  No- 
vember In  that  year  ;  a  prophecy  which,  ab- 
surd as  it  was,  actually  made  a  deep  impression 
even  on  those  who  professed  to  laugh  at  it. 


It  happened  on  this  very  day  that  I  crossed 
Elizabeth  River,  and  stopped  in  Portsmouth 
to  spend  the  evening  at  a  house  where  there 
was  a  large  party  of  both  sexes.  There  the 
prophecy  became  the  subject  of  conversation  ; 
and  the  day  being  nearly  past,  the  whole 
party  were  speedily  becoming  most  coura- 
geous philosophers.  All  at  once,  our  ears 
were  assailed  by  loud  murmurs  outside.  We 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  were  much  astonished 
at  finding  the  whole  population  of  the  place  in 
the  street  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  on  their 
knees,  and  uttering  the  loudest  lamentations. 
Attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  heavens,  I 
raised  my  eyes  upwards,  and  obser\'ed  a  very 
vivid  Aurora  Borealis  casting  its  coruscations 
over  more  than  half  the  hemisphere.  On 
turning  round,  I  saw  the  whole  party  on  their 
knees,  and  evidently  in  great  trepidation. 
The  scene  was  certainly  awful,  yet  I  could 
not  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter ;  when  my 
friends,  with  the  utmost  horror,  begged  me  to 
desist,  and  not  draw  the  wrath  ot  oftended 
heaven  upon  them. 

'  With  difficulty  I  at  length  persuaded  some 
of  them  to  listen  to  me,  when  I  assured  them 
that  all  they  saw  was  a  common  phenomenon 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  I  also  endeavoured 
to  convince  some  of  the  strangers  nearest  to 
me  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  but  I 
could  gain  no  converts.  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  drawing  my  oum  party  back  into  the 
house,  where  I  was  considered  something  more 
than  human,  for  relieving  their  minds  from  the 
horrors  v/hich  assailed  them.  Towards  mid- 
night, the  Aurora  dispersed,  as  did  the  fears 
of  the  good  people  of  Portsmouth.  On  cross- 
ing the  ferry  to  Norfolk  I  found  that  the  same 
species  of  alarm  had  also  existed  there  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  was  as  happily  ex- 
tinguished. 


Marshal  Saxe. 

The  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe  having  arrived 
with  a  part  of  his  army  at  a  village  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night,  proposed  sleeping  in  an 
apartment  in  an  old  castle,  v.'hich  had  been 
long  neglected,  and  was  believed  to  be 
haunted  b}'-  spectres,  whose  nightly  yells  were 
often  heard  by  those  who  dwelt  beneath  its 
walls.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
warrior  like  Marshal  Saxe  was  to  be  terrified 
by  such  reports  from  taking  possession  of  his 
destined  chamber.  He  accordingly  went  to 
bed  at  his  usual  time  ;  but  had  not  been  long 
asleep  before  he  was  awoke  by  the  most  horrid 
noise  his  ears  had  ever  heard  ;  and  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  recollect  himself,  the 
door  of  his  chamber  opened,  and  a  human 
figure  of  ver^'  large  dimensions  appeared  at 
the  side  of  his  bed.  The  marshal  instantly 
discharged  his  pistol  at  the  supposed  spectre, 
which  appeared  to  strike  him,  as  he  fell  upon 
the  floor ;  he  then  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
aimed  a  stroke  of  his  sabre  at  the  figure  ;  but 
the  blade  found  a  resistance,  and  shivered  in 
his  hand.  At  this  moment  the  apparition  rose, 
and   beckoned    the    general    to    follow;    he 
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obeyed  the  summons,  and  attended  him  to  a 
long  gallery,  where  a  trap-door  opened,  and 
they  sunk  into  a  cavern,  which  communicated 
■with  a  subterraneous  apartment,  occupied  by 
a  band  of  coiners,  one  of  whom,  clad  in  com- 
plete armour,  traversed  the  castle  every  night, 
to  deter  any  person  from  inhabiting  it.  It 
thus  appeared  that  the  steel  had  resisted  the 
ball,  and  shivered  the  marshal's  sword  ;  but 
the  villain  was  knocked  down  by  its  force, 
from  which  he,  however,  quickly  recovered. 
Marshal  Sa.xe,  with  his  usual  presence  of 
mind,  told  them  who  he  was,  and  laid  before 
them  the  danger  of  detaining  him,  when  he  had 
a  surrounding  army,  who  would  dig  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  find  him  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  them  an  assurance,  that  if 
they  would  conduct  him  back  to  his  chamber, 
he  would  never  relate  the  history  of  that 
night  while  it  could  do  them  harm.  The 
coiners  paid  a  ready  obedience  to  his  will,  and 
he  kept  his  word  with  them,  till  a  subsequent 
discovery  of  their  retreat  gave  him  full  liberty 
to  relate  this  extraordinary  story. 

Marshal  Lannes. 

The  poet  Guillard,  the  author  of  '  CEdipe  a 
Colonne,'  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Marshal 
Lannes,  relates  the  following  singular  anec- 
dote, which  he  says  he  had  from  the  marshal 
himself,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  repeating  it, 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism. 

When  I.annes  sen'ed  with  Bonaparte  in  the 
grand  campaigns  of  Italy,  nearly  all  the  gene- 
rals of  that  fortunate  arm.y  were  young.  They 
accordingly  often  met  to  amuse  themselves ; 
and  the  joy  which  success  inspired  added  to 
the  gaiety  of  youth.  One  day  while  they 
were  assembled  at  Bonaparte's  quarters,  the 
conversation  turned  on  oracles,  although  there 
was  by  no  means  much  credulitj'  among  the 
party.  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  entertain  his 
company,  announced  his  intention  of  telling 
all  their  fortunes.  The  militar>^  necromancer 
took  their  hands  alternately,  examined  the 
lineaments,  and  seemed  to  utter  any  extrava- 
gance that  struck  his  fancy.  Bursts  of 
laughter  of  course  followed  every  prediction. 
It  came  to  the  turn  of  Lannes  ;  Bonaparte 
took  his  hand,  looked  at  it,  dropped  it  without 
saj'ing  a  word,  and  passed  to  another.  Lannes 
asked  the  reason  of  this  silence.  To  avoid 
replying,  the  general-in-chief  discontinued  the 
amusement,  as  if  he  thought  the  child's  play 
had  lasted  long  enough.  Lannes  insisted. 
'  Let  us  be  done  with  it,'  said  Bonaparte, 
'  you  see  it  is  only  a  bit  of  folly.'  The  curiosity 
of  Lannes  was,  however,  too  strongly  excited  ; 
he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  Bona- 
parte yielded,  and  took  his  hand.  "Do  you 
see  that  line ':'  said  he  ;  '  it  prognosticates  that 
you  are  to  be  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.'  '  In- 
deed,' replied  Lannes,  laughing,  '  if  it  does 
not  come  soon,  there  will  be  no  place  for  it  to 
hit.'  He  had  then  fifteen  wounds  on  his  ] 
body,  and  had  received  thirty  tv.-o,  when  he  ! 
was  killed  by  a  canaon  ball  at  the  battle  of  I 
Wagram,  j 


It  may  be  observed,  by  the  by,  that  this 
pleasantry  of  Bonaparte,  so  unfortunately 
verified,  was  not  likely  to  compromise  his 
prophetic  character.  lie  might,  with  perfect 
safety,  predict  the  killing  of  his  generals  by 
cannon  balls.  Some  of  his  prophecies  must 
have  necessarily  proved  true  ;  and  one  pre- 
diction fulfilled,  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  sorcerer. 


Apparition. 


'  I  suppose,'  says  the  late  Mr.  Holcroft,  in 
his  'Autobiography,'  '  that  that  property  of 
the  mind,  which  creates  certain  indistinct 
forms  and  imaginary  lines  in  the  clear  and 
visible  appearances  of  things,  is  common  to 
every  person  of  a  lively  and  active  fancy,  for 
I  have  it  still  ;  and  now  that  I  am  old,  much 
more  in  sickness  than  in  health.  I  recollect 
an  instance  of  this,  which  occurred  about  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of.  The  cowardly  boys 
made  bargains  with  each  other  to  go  in  pairs, 
when  their  business  called  them  to  different 
parts  of  the  yard  and  out-houses  after  it  was 
dark  ;  I  determined  alwaj^s  to  go  by  myself. 
One  evening,  intending  to  fetch  some  hay 
from  a  hay-loft,  as  I  was  mounting  the  ladder, 
an  object  presented  itself  that  instantly  stopped 
mj.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  I 
beheld  the  perfect  face  of  a  man  extended  on 
the  hay.  He  must  be  a  stranger,  and  might  be 
a  robber,  or  person  of  evil  intentions.  I  had 
no  idea  of  a  ghost;  and  though  alarmed,  I 
reasoned  on  probabilities.  The  more  I  looked, 
the  more  thoroughly  I  was  convinced  I  saw  a 
real  face.  Still  I  continued  to  reason.  I  was 
half  way  up  the  ladder.  If  I  returned,  I 
must  either  fabricate  a  falsehood,  or  openly 
declare  v.hy  ;  and  this  would  have  been  a 
cause  of  triumph  to  those  whose  actions  be- 
trayed their  fears,  and  of  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  me  for  having  assumed  a  superiority.  The 
man  might  be  a  beggar,  who  had  only  ob- 
tained entrance  by  some  means,  that  he  might 
rest  comfortably  ;  and  even  if  his  designs  were 
wicked,  they  could  not  be  against  me,  for  I 
had  little  to  lose  ;  so  that  at  last  I  determined 
to  proceed.  As  I  have  said,  the  light  of  the 
moon  was  bright ;  it  shone  into  the  loft  through 
the  holes  and  crevices  of  a  side  hanging  door  ; 
and  I  had  mounted  three  steps  higher  before 
the  vision  totally  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  rude  and  unmeaning  lines  of 
reality.  No  man  was  there,  consequently  no 
man's  face  could  be  seen.  The  incident  was 
a  wholesome  lesson  :  it  taught  me  to  think 
much  on  the  facility  with  which  the  scn.ses  are 
deceived,  and  the  folly  with  which  they  en- 
tertain— fear.' 


ns. 


The  imagery  of  ancient  poetry,  though  not 
looked  upon  as  fictitious,  had  probably,  in 
common  with  the  tales  related,  some  founda- 
tion in  real  occurrences.  The  Rainbow  of 
the  Deluge,  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  introducing  Iris  as  a  messenger  from 
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Jupiter  ;  and  after  this  character  of  the  Rain- 
bow was  once  established,  other  incidents 
might  contribute  to  confirm  or  extend  the 
services  attributed  to  the  office.  Dr. 
Chandler,  in  his  'Travels  in  Asia  Minor,' 
gives  an  instance  of  such  an  appearance  of 
Iris,  as  in  heathen  minds  could  not  fail  to  have 
made  the  most  lively  impression. 

'The  weather,'  he  says,  'had  been  un- 
settled. The  sky  was  blue,  but  a  wet,  wintry 
north-wind  swept  the  clouds  along  the  top  of 
the  range  of  Mycale. 

'  We  were  sitting  on  the  floor  earlj'  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  with  the  door  which 
was  toward  the  mountain  open,  when  we  dis- 
covered a  small  rainbow  just  above  the  brow. 
The  sun  was  then  peeping  only  over  the  op- 
posite mountain,  and  as  it  got  higher,  the 
arch  widened,  and  descended  towards  us  ;  the 
cattle  feeding  on  the  slope  being  seen  through 
it,  were  tinged  with  its  various  colours  as  it 
passed  down,  and  seemed  as  if  in  the  bow. 
The  phenomenon  is  probably  not  uncommon 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ionia  and 
Greece. 

'  Let  us  suppose  a  devout  heathen  one  of 
our  company,  when  this  happened.  On  per- 
ceiving the  bow  descend,  he  would  have 
fancied  Iris  was  coming  with  a  me.=;sage  to  the 
earth  from  Jupiter    Pluvius  ;    and  if  he  had 


word  might  be  a  halmles.s  device  of  the 
baker's,  to  intimate  his  wish  that  bread  might 
rise  in  price.  The  wits  of  the  whole  parish 
were  soon  at  work  to  account  for  these  mar- 
vellous appearances  ;  and  the  inquiry  which 
ensued,  led  to  the  following  simple,  though 
certainly  not  very  creditable  solution  of  the 
mysterj-. 

It  appeared,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
alterations  in  St.  Giles's  churchyard,  several 
large  flat  tombstones  had  become  superfluous 
articles,  since  the  persons  over  whom  they 
had  been  placed,  had  sunk  into  the  narrow 
house  at  so  distant  a  period,  that  no  friend 
lived  to  insist  on  the  dead  retaining  the  little 
privilege  of  that  sculptured  Hicjacet,  which 
duty  or  affection  contributed  to  their  memorj'. 
It  happened  that  the  churchwarden  for  the 
time,  was  chief  baker  of  the  town,  and  he 
looked  with  a  longing  eye  on  these  nice  flat 
polished  stones,  for  his  oven  wanted  fresh 
bottoming.  Whether  he  went  out  of  church 
or  came  out  of  church,  it  was  all  the  same  ; 
he  never  passed  the  flat  polished  stones,  but 
he  thought  of  the  bottom  of  his  oven.  In  a 
bold  hour  he  winked  at  parochial  duty,  re- 
moved the  tablets,  and  gratified  his  breast  by 
placing  them  in  that  fiery  place,  which  he 
thought  sacred  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  But 
the  stones,  though  nicely  polished  by  the  wear 


beheld  the  bow  ascend  in  like  manner,  which  i  of  years,  yet  retained  some  marks  of  their 
at  some  seasons,  and  in  certain  situations,  he  i  original  destination,  and  these  cherished  traces 


might  do,  he  would  have  confidently  pro- 
nounced that  the  goddess  had  performed 
her  errand,  and  was  going  back  to  heaven.' 

The  early  morning  was  certainly  the  time 
for  worship  among  the  devout  heathens  ;  had 
this  bow  thus  advanced  towards  a  suppliant 
at  prayer  and  sacrifice,  what  would  have  been 
his  inferences,  and  what  his  sensations  ?  That 
devotion  which  was  addressed  to  visible  and 
sensible  objects,  would    have  transported   a 


they  verj'  naturally  imparted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  baker's  bread. 


First  Visit  of  Europeans  to 
America. 

The  aborigines  of  America  thought  the  first 
vessel  that  visited  them  a  large  fish,  or  animal ; 
while  others  were  cf  opinion,  that  it  was  ' 


worshipper  much  beyond  what  we  can  feel,  I  ver\'  big  house  floating  on  the  sea,'  in  which 


who  live  under  a  cooler  climate,  and  ad 
dress  our  worship  to  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
object. 


Signs  and  Tokens. 

The  people  of  Reading  were  a  few  j'cars 
ago  thrown  into  considerable  uneasiness,  by 
certain  strange  signs  and  tokens  with  which 
their  bread  came  impressed  to  them  from  the 
oven.  One  old  lady  could  distinctly  trace  at 
the  bottom  of  a  loaf  which  she  received,  the 
outlines  of  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones, 
and  was  so  .shocked  at  what  she  imagined  to 
be  a  most  appalling  omen,  that  she  immedi- 
ately took  to  her  bed.  Another  person,  in 
the  bloom  of  life  and  health,  saw  imprinted  in 
most  legible  characters.  '  Died  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,' and  concluded  that  fate  had  taken 
this  mode  of  warning  her  of  the  day  which  it 
was  appointed  unto  her  to  die.  The  bread  of 
a  third,^  was  marked  in  large  but  not  bold 
letters,  with  the  word  '  Rcsurg^aiJt.'  The 
amazed  purcha.ser  showed  the  loaf  to  an  in- 
genious neighbour,  who,  discarding  the  idea 
of  aoy  supernatural  agency,  thought  that  the 


the  Manitto,  the  Great  Supreme  Being,  him- 
self dv.-elt,  and  was  come  to  visit  them.  The 
officer,  dressed  in  red,  who  approached  them, 
was  considered  the  Manitto  himself  The 
chiefs  and  wise  men  assembled  in  council, 
forn-icd  themselves  into  a  large  circle,  towards 
which  the  man  in  red  clothes  approached, 
with  two  others.  He  saluted  them  with  a 
friendly  countenance,  and  they  returned  the 
salute  after  their  manner.  They  were  lost  in 
admiration  ;  the  dress,  the  manners,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  unknown  strangers,  was  to 
them  a  subject  of  wonder  ;  but  they  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  personage  who  wore 
the  red  coat  all  glittering  with  gold  lace.  He 
surely  must  be  the  great  Manitto,  but  why 
should  he  have  a  white  .skin  ?  Meanwhile  a 
large  JiackJ-uick  is  brought  by  an  attendant, 
from  which  an  unknown  substance  is  poured 
out  into  a  small  cup  or  glass,  and  handed  to 
the  supposed  Manitto.  He  drinks,  has  the 
glass  filled  again,  and  hands  it  to  the  chief 
standing  ne.xt  to  him.  The  chief  receives  it, 
but  only  smells  the  contents,  and  passes  it  on 
to  the  ne.\t  chief,  who  does  the  same.  The 
glass  or  cup  thus  passes  through  the  circle, 
vr-ithout  the  liquor.a  being  tasted  by  any  one, 
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and  is  upon  the  point  o-f  being  returned  to  the 
red-clothed  Manitto,  when  one  of  the  Indians, 
a  brave  man  and  a  great  warrior,  suddenly 
jumps  up,  and  harangues  the  assembly  on  the 
impropriety  of  returning  the  cup  with  its 
contents.  It  was  handed  to  them,  says  he,  by 
the  Manitto,  that  they  should  drink  out  of  it, 
as  he  himself  had  done.  To  follow  his  example 
would  be  pleasing  to  him  ;  but  to  return  what 
he  had  given  them  might  provoke  his  wrath, 
and  bring  destruction  on  them.  And  since  the 
orator  believed  it  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
that  the  contents  offered  them  should  be 
drank,  and  as  no  one  else  would  do  it,  he 
would  drink  it  himself,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  might ;  it  was  better  for  one  man  to 
die,  than  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  de- 
stroyed. He  then  took  the  glass,  and  bidding 
the  assembly  a  solemn  farewell,  at  once  drank 
up  its  whole  contents.  Every  ej'e  was  fixed 
on  the  resolute  chief,  to  see  what  effect  the 
unknown  liquor  would  produce.  He  soon 
began  to  stagger,  and  at  last  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  His  companions  now  bemoan 
his  fate  ;  he  falls  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  they 
think  he  has  quite  expired.  He  wakes  again, 
jumps  up,  and  declares  that  he  has  enjoyed  the 
most  delicious  sensations,  and  that  he  never 
before  felt  himself  so  happy  as  after  he  had 
drank  the  cup.  He  asks  for  more  ;  his  wish 
is  granted  ;  the  whole  assembly  then  imitate 
him,  and  all  become  intoxicated.* 


Welsh  Fancies. 

From  a  curious  little  work,  entitled,  '  A 
Relation  of  Apparitions  and  Spirits  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth  and  Principality  of 
Wales,'  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones,  we  find 
that  besides  a  staunch  belief  in  the  existence 
of  witches,  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies,  the 
Welsh  have  certain  wild  fantasies,  which  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  following 
are  the  most  singular. 

ist.  The  Dogs  of  the  Sky  'Cwn  Wybir',  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  denominated,  Cwn 
Annwii.  These  terrific  animals  are  supposed 
to  be  evil  spirits,  under  the  semblance  of 
hunting  dogs  of  what  particular  breed  or 
species,  deponent  saith  not  ,  and  they  are 
usually  accompanied  by  fire,  in  some  form  or 
other.  Their  appearance  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  death  of  some  friend  or  relative  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  show  themselves. 
N.B.  They  have  never  been  known  to  commit 
any  mischief  on  the  persons  of  either  man  or 
woman,  goat,  sheep,  or  crow,  S:c. 

2ndl3\  Corpse  Candle  (Canwyll  Corph;. 
This  apparition  for  apparition  it  is,  and  of  a 
lighted  tallow  candle  too,  laugh  who  may! 
is  also  the  forerunner  of  death.  Sometimes  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  stately  flambeau, 
stalking  about  uninvited  from  place  to  place  ; 
and  sometimes  it  appears  in  the  hand  of  the 
spectre  of  the  person  whose  fate  it  foretells. 

3rdly.  C^'hiraeih — a  doleful  foreboding  noise 
before  death,  heard  by  the  nearest  kin  to  the 
person  about  to  depart. 

4thly.  The  Knockers— a  very  good-natured 


fortunate  sort  of  beings,  whose  business  it  is 
to  point  out,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  bumping,  a 
rich  vein  of  metal  ore,  or  any  other  subter- 
raneous treasure.  They  are  highly  respected, 
and  are  deemed  nearly  allied  to  the  fairies. 


Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  taking  an  airing 
alone  in  her  carriage,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  observed  at  some  distance 
from  the  road  a  neat  cottage  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  Her  grace  pulled  the  check-string, 
and  desired  the  servants  to  go  round  with  the 
carriage  to  a  place  where  she  desired  them  to 
stop,  while  she  crossed  the  moor  to  pay  the 
cottage  a  visit.  The  duchess  happened  to 
wear  a  green  pelisse  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
and  her  hat  was  ornamented  with  golden 
spangles.  A  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  the 
only  person  in  the  cottage,  was  spinning  at 
the  wheel  and  singing  a  merry  strain.  As  soon 
as  her  eyes  caught  the  figure  of  the  duchess 
approaching,  the  green  dress,  the  shining 
appearance  of  the  hat,  on  which  the  sun  shone, 
the  singularity  of  such  a  visitant  in  so  lonely 
a  situation,  all  so  worked  on  the  imagination 
of  the  little  girl,  that  she  verily  believed  the 
Queen  of  Fairies  had  come  to  reveal  her  some 
fearful  mystery''  of  fate.  In  great  terror  she 
escaped  to  a  back  closet,  where,  through  a 
small  aperture,  she  could  see  without  being 
seen.  The  supposed  Fairy  Queen  entered, 
surveyed  the  apartment  with  a  curious  eye. 
and  then  seeing  the  wheel,  bethought  herself 
of  trj-ing  to  spin.  She  gave  the  wheel  several 
turns,  but  could  not  make  a  tolerable  thread, 
though  she  twisted  up  aH  the  carded  wool  she 
could  find.  As  some  compensation  for  any  in- 
jury her  awkwardness  might  have  occasioned, 
her  grace  tied  a  crown  piece  in  a  handkerchief 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  fixed  it  to  a  spoke  of 
the  wheel,  and  departed.  The  girl  could  not 
summon  courage  to  venture  from  her  hiding 
place  before  her  father  and  sister  came  in,  nor 
till  some  tim2  after  could  they  extract  from 
her  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  state 
of  perturbation  in  which  they  found  her. 
Their  surprise  was  scarcely  less  than  hers, 
when  they  were  informed  that  somebody, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  for  she  was  all  in  green  and  gold,  and 
shining  bright  as  the  sun,  had  come  into  the 
house,  and  seeing  nobody  there,  had  fallen  to 
bewitching  the  wheel,  which,  as  sure  as  fairies 
were  fairies,  would  never  go  again  !  'And 
see,'  continued  the  young  enthusiast,  pointing 
to  the  handkerchief  tied  on  the  spoke,  '  some- 
thing which  she  had  left.'  The  father  untied 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  sight  of  the  .sterling 
piece  of  coin  which  it  contained,  soon  dispelled 
from  his  mind  all  suspicion  as  to  the  terrestrial 
attributes  of  the  lady  who  had  been  honouring 
his  cottage  with  a  visit.  I'he  women  of  the 
cottage,  however,  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  With  them  the  lady  coiild  be  no  other 
than  the  Fairy  Queen,  who  must  doubtless 
have  come  to  tell  poor  Isabel  her  fortune  ;  the 
spoiled  thread  was  a  sign  that  the  first  days  of 
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her  life  would  be  marked  with  disappointment 
and  sorrow  ;  and  the  crown  piece  tied  in  a 
handkerchief  to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel,  be- 
tokened that  she  would  in  the  end  arrive 
by  honest  industry  at  wealth  and  comfort. 
Harmless  delusion  !  it  lasted  but  for  a  day. 
Sunday  came,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Queen  of  Fairies  in  the  same  dress  at  church 
as  the  Duchess  of  the  Manor,  convinced  even 
Isabel  that  she  had  been  deceived. 


Breaking  Fast. 

It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  General 
Montecuculi,  that  he  had  ordered  an  omelet 
one  Friday ;  but  being  hungry,  desired  to 
have  some  bacon  sliced  in  it.  A  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  a  loud  clap  was  heard 
just  as  the  dinner  was  served.  The  general 
took  up  the  dish,  threw  the  contents  out  of  the 
window,  and  facing  the  thunder,  exclaimed 
w  ith  a  strange  mi.xture  of  defiance  and  super- 
stition, '  Voila  bien  du  bruit,  pour  ujie  ovie- 
lette  !' 


How  to  Deal  with  Sorcerers. 

It  would  appear  that  the  histor>^  of  magic 
in  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
conjurors  startup  here  and  there  ;  but  instead 
of  being  exorcised,  they  are  confined  in  mad- 
houses ;  instead  of  being  burnt,  they  are 
exposed  to  public  ridicule.  It  is  evident  they 
cannot  long  sustain  this  treatment.  How- 
ever, in  case  they  should  appear  in  force  again, 
it  is  proper  that  the  world  should  know  how 
to  deal  with  them.  For  this  purpose,  we 
extract  a  few  articles  from  the  code  relating 
to  sorcerers,  drawn  up  at  Dole,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1601,  by  Henrj'  Boguet,  Grand 
Judge  of  Sainte  Claude.  As  it  is  possible 
that  our  unbelieving  legislators  will  make  no 
enactments  on  this  subject,  the  following  may 
be  the  means  of  providing,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, against  a  deficiency  so  prejudicial  to 
good  order.  The  code  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  humanity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

_ '  The  judge  of  the  district  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  and  try  it.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  trials  are  not  to  be  observed  in  such 
cases. 

'  The  suspicion  of  .sorcery  is  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  arrest  of  any  individual.  The 
examination  must  immediately  follow  the 
arrest,  because  the  devil  assists  sorcerers  in 
prison. 

'  The  judge  must  closely  watch  the  counte- 
nances of  sorcerers  ;  observe  whether  the 
person  affected  sheds  tears  ;  whether  he  looks 
downwards,  mutters  to  himself,  and  blas- 
phemes, for  these  are  all  proofs  of  guilt. 

'  Shame  frequently  prevents  a  sorcerer  from 
confessing  ;  for  this  reason  the  judge  should 
be  alone,  and  the  clerk  who  writes  down  the 
answers,  concealed. 

'  If  the  accused  do  not  confess,  he  must  be 


placed  in  close  confinetnent,  and  trusty  per- 
sons appointed  to  draw  the  truth  from  him. 

'  There  are  some  judges  who  make  promises 
of  pardon,  and  nevertheless,  finally  pronounce 
sentence  of  execution ;  but  this  custom, 
though  authorized  by  many  doctrines,  is  ex- 
tremely cruel. 

'  If  public  report  accuse  the  criminal  of 
sorcery,  he  is  a  sorcerer. 

'  A  son  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  against 
his  father. 

'  Witnesses  of  infamous  character  may  be 
heard,  as  well  as  others. 

'  Children  likewise  may  be  heard. 

'  Variations  in  the  answers  of  the  witnesses, 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  presumption 
favourable  to  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  if 
all  accuse  him  of  sorcer}-. 

'  The  pimishment  is  that  of  fire  ;  sorcerers 
may  be  strangled  and  afterwards  burnt 

'  Wolf-men  must  be  burnt  alive 

'  The  judge  may  condemn  on  mere  con- 
jecture and  presumption  ;  in  that  case  the 
criminal  must  not  be  burnt,  but  hanged,' 
&c.  &c. 

What  would  the  Grand  Judge  of  St.  Claude 
say  to  our  codes  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  our  legislators  and  those  of  his  age. 
But  nobody  can  call  in  question  the  superi- 
ority of  the  latter ;  for  Daniel  Romanez,  an 
advocate  of  Salins,  accepted  the  dedication 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  the  author,  the 
wise  Boguet,  received  the  following  admirable 
certificate  : 

'  I,  the  undersigned.  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  declare  having  read  the  book  en- 
titled, "  Discourse  on  Sorcerers  ;"  in  which  I 
find  nothing  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  to  morahtj- ;  but  consider  it  as 
aboinidijig  in  excellent  doctrines. 

'Dole,  August  13th,  1601.'     DEr.AE.-\RRE.' 


Abstraction. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  finding  himself  extremely 
cold  one  evening  in  winter,  drew  his  chair 
very  close  to  the  grate,  in  which  a  large  fire 
had  recently  been  lighted.  By  degres  the  fire 
having  completely  kindled.  Sir  Lsaac  felt  the 
heat  intolerably  intense,  and  rung  his  bell 
with  unusual  violence.  His  servant  was  not 
at  hand  at  the  moment,  but  he  soon  made  his 
appearance.  By  this  time.  Sir  I.saac  was 
almost  literally  roasted.  '  Remove  the  grate, 
you  lazy  rascal  i*  he  exclaimed,  in  tone  of 
irritation  very  uncommon  with  that  amiable 
and  bland  philosopher  ;  '  remove  the  grate, 
before  I  am  burnt  to  death  !'  '  And  praj', 
master,'  said  the  ser\'a.nt,  '  might  you  not 
rather  draw  back  your  chair?"  'Upon  vny 
word,'  said  Sir  Isaac,  smiling,  '  I  never 
thought  of  that.' 

W.  Mason,  Esq.,  author  of  the  'Spiritual 
Treasurj','  while  engaged  in  that  work,  was 
called  upon  hy  a  gentleman  on  business.  In- 
stead of  taking  his  name  and  address,  as  de- 
sired, and  as  he  thought  he  had   done,   he 
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wrote  the  cTiapter  and  verse  on  which  he 
liad  been  meditating  ;  and  when  he  came 
afterwards  to  look  at  the  paper,  in  order 
to  wait  upon  the  gentleman,  he  found 
nothing  upon  it  but  Aci  the  second,  verse  the 
eighth  ;  so  much  was  his  mind  absorbed  in 
divine  things. 


Second  Sight. 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  some  instances, 
bordered  on  superstition.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  in  preternatural  agency,  and  thought 
it  not  more  strange  that  there  should  be  evil 
spirits,  than  evil  men.  Even  the  question 
about  second  .sight,  held  him  in  suspense. 
'  Second  sight,'  says  Mr.  Pennant,  '  is  a  power 
of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the  organs  of 
sight  by  the  power  of  fancy  ;  or  on  the  fancy, 
by  the  di.sordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mhid.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually 
passing  at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  happen  on  a 
future  day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty, 
had  a  boat  at  sea,  in  a  tempestuous  night, 
and  being  anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly 
started  up,  and  said  his  men  would  be  drowned, 
for  he  had  seen  them  before  him,  with  wet 
garments  and  dripping  locks.  The  event  cor- 
responded with  his  disordered  fancy.  And 
thus,'  continues  Mr.  Pennant,  '  a  distempered 
imagination,  clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make 
an  impression  on  the  spirits ;  as  persons 
troubled  and  restless  with  indignation,  see 
various  forms  and  figures  while  they  lie  awake 
in  bed.' 


Fear  of  Death. 

Jaques  Coetier,  a  French  physician,  was 
the  only  person  who  could  awe  the  turbulent 
uneven"  spirit  of  Louis  IX.,  which  he  did  by 
making  an  artful  use  of  that  dread  of  death  to 
whichthekingwassubject,toadegree  the  most 
ridiculous.  Coetier,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  infirmity,  often  said  to  him,  '  I 
suppose  one  of  these  days  ^^ou  will  dismiss 
me,  as  you  have  done  many  other  sen.-ant5  ; 
but  mark  my  words,  if  you  do,  you  will  not 
live  eight  days  after  it.'  By  repeating  this 
menace,  he  not  only  kept  him^.self  in  his 
station,  but  persuaded  the  pusillanimous  king 
to  appease  him  with  valuable  presents.  He 
pa'd,  however,  great  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  royal  master's  mind  ;  and  to 
amuse  him  during  his  indisposition,  he  con- 
trived to  have  rural  dances  performed  under 
his  window. 


Spirit  of  Darkness. 

An  industrious  widow  in  the  Scotti.sh  High- 
lands who  used  to  gain  a  living  by  carrying 
salt  from  the  south  countrv',  had  once,  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
travelled  all  night,  accompanied  by  a  brother- 
in-lav.-.      Before   sun-rise   they   sat   down   to 


rest ;  and  an  acquaintance,  whose  cottage  was 
hard  by,  opening  the  door  at  the  time,  came 
out  to  ask  what  news  they  had  brought  from 
the  south.  The  woman,  wearied  by  a  long 
joumej',  fell  asleep,  v.hile  the  others  were 
conversing ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  blac'ic 
servant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  passing  by,  accosted  the 
group,  and  sat  down  also  to  converse  a  little. 
The  sleeper  raised  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the 
sable  figure,  fainted  away,  without  being 
noticed  by  the  men,  who  were  engaged  with 
their  own  discourse.  After  some  time  she 
recovered,  and  found  her  brother-in-law  alone 
sitting  beside  her.  She  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  anything.  'Nothing,'  replied  he;  'let 
us  be  going  ;  I  was  loth  to  disturb  you,  but 
the  day  comes  on  apace.'  She  obeyed  the 
call  with  difficulty,  and  at  the  first  house  they 
reached,  she  related  that  when  she  had  fallen 
asleep  there  was  only  an  acquaintance  with 
her  fellow  traveller,  but  that  being  awaked 
by  a  dreadful  noise,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
lo  I  the  evil  spirit,  blacker  than  the  covering 
of  a  coffin  for  the  laird's  son,  sat  beside  her. 
She  averred,  that  she  had  distinctly  seen  the 
cloven  feet  ;  but  could  not  be  quite  sure  of 
having  had  a  right  view  of  the  horns.  While 
in  the  mid.^t  of  this  tale  of  wonder,  the  honest 
negro,  whom  she  had  taken  to  be  his  Satanic 
majesty,  happened  to  call  at  the  same  house. 
As  he  emerged  from  the  passage,  the  poor 
widow  was  nearly  fainting  away  again  ;  but 
her  fears  were  soon  quieted,  on  seeing  all  the 
family  shaking  hands  with  the  object  of  her 
alarm.  The  good-natured  creature  .shewed 
her  his  wooll3'-head,  to  convince  her  he  could 
not  boast  of  antlers  ;  and  pulled  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  her 
mind  that  his  feet,  though  of  a  different  hue, 
were  in  shape  like  her  own.  The  widow  had 
heard  of  the  negro  race,  but  had  never  .seen 
any  of  them.  She  could  not,  however,  ques- 
tion the  evidence  of  her  senses,  and  was  con- 
tent to  be  heartily  laughed  at  by  all  who 
heard  of  her  fright. 


Portrait  Painting. 

Rigo.  the  painter,  who  v/as  among  the  men 
nf  science  and  art  who  accompanied  the 
French  expedition  into  Egj'pt,  fell  in  at  Cairo 
with  a  caravan  from  Nubia.  As  the  trader  of 
the  caravan  had  a  countenance  which  dis- 
played the  national  features  in  a  ver}-  striking 
j  manner,  Rigo  resolved  to  paint  his  portrait, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  before  he  could  induce  him  to 
comply-  with  his  wish.  At  first  the  Nubian 
seemed  content  with  the  picture  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  colours  v.-ere  laid  on,  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  horror,  and  all  endeavours  to  appease 
him  were  fruitless.  He  escaped  to  his  home, 
where  he  related,  that  his  head  and  half  of  his 
body,  had  been  taken  away  by  the  painter. 
Some  days  after,  Rigo  led  another  Nubian 
into  his  workshop,  who  was  no  less  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  the  picture,  than  the 
man  whom  it  represented  had  been  :  and  told 
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all  his  countrymen,  that  he  had  seen  a  great 
number  of  loppecl-off  heads  and  limbs  in  the 
Fl-enchman's  house.  They  laughed  at  him  ; 
however,  to  satisfy  themselves  about  the 
matter,  six  of  them  went  to  visit  Rigo.  They 
were  seized  with  the  same  panic  at  the  sight 
of  his  paintings,  and  no  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  remain  in  the  house. 


Carolan,  the  Irish  Bard. 

The  celebrated  Irish  bard,  Carolan,  who 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  blind  from  his  infancy,  had, 
from  an  error  in  his  education,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  contracted  a  fondness  for 
spirituous  liquors,  which  he  retained  even  to 
the  last  stage  of  it.  But  inordinate  gratifica- 
tions bear  their  own  punishment ;  nor  was 
Carolan  e.vempt  from  this  general  imposition. 
His  physicians  assured  him,  that  unless  he 
corrected  this  vicious  habit,  he  v/ould  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  mortal  career.  He  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  and  seriously  resolved  upon 
never  tasting  that  forbidden,  though  to  him 
delicious  cup.  The  town  of  Boyle,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  was  at  that  time  his 
principal  place  of  residence.  There,  while 
under  so  severe  regimen,  he  walked,  or  rather 
wandered  about  in  a  reverie  ;  his  usual  gaiety 
forsook  him  ;  no  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination 
escaped  him  ;  every  moment  was  marked  by  a 
dejection  of  spirit,  approaching  to  the  deepest 
melancholy  ;  and  his  harp,  his  favourite  harp, 
lay  in  some  obscure  corner  of  his  habitation, 
neglected  and  unstrung.  Passing  one  day  by 
a  grocer's  shop  in  the  town,  our  Irish  Orpheus, 
after  a  si.x  weeks'  quarantine,  was  tempted  to 
.step  in ;  undetermined  whether  he  should  abide 
by  his  late  resolution,  or  whether  he  should 
yield  to  the  impulse  which  he  felt  at  the 
moment.  '  Well,  my  dear  friend,'  cried  he 
to  the  yoiing  man  who  stood  behind  the 
counter,  '  you  see  I  am  a  man  of  constancy  ; 
for  six  long  weeks  have  I  refrained  from 
whisky  :  was  there  ever  so  great  an  instance 
of  self-denial?  But  a  thought  strikes  me,  and 
surely  you  v.-ill  not  be  cruel  enough  to  refuse 
one  gratification  which  I  shall  earnestly  solicit. 
Bring  hither  a  measure  of  my  favourite  liquor, 
v.'hich  I  shall  smell  to,  but  indeed  shall  not 
taste.'  The  lad  indulged  him  on  that  condi- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes  ascend  to 
his  brain,  than  everj'  latent  spark  within  him 
was  rekindled.  His  countenance  glowed 
with  an  unusual  brightness  ;  and  the  soliloquy 
which  he  repeated  over  the  cup,  was  the  effu- 
sion of  a  heart  newly  animated,  and  the 
ramblings  of  a  genius  which  a  Sterne  would 
have  pursued  with  raptures  of  delight.  At 
length,  to  the  great  peril  of  his  health,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  friends, 
he  once  more  quaffed  the  forbidden  draught, 
and  lenev.'ed  the  brimmer,  until  his  spirits 
were  sufficiently  exhilarated,  and  until  his 
mind  had  fully  resumed  its  former  tone.  He 
immediately  set  about  composing  his  much 
admired  song,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Carolan's  (and  sometimes  Stafford's)  Receipt, 


For  sprighthness  of  sentiment,  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of 
our  best  modern  convivial  songs.  He  com- 
menced the  words,  and  began  to  modulate 
the  air  in  the  evening  at  Boyle,  and  before 
the  following  morning  he  sung  and  played  this 
noble  offsoring  of  his  imagination  in  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's parlour  at  Elfin. 

Carolan's  inordinate  fondness  for  Irish  wine, 
as  Peter  the  Gieat  used  to  call  whisky,  will 
certainly  not  admit  of  excuse  ;  it  was  a  vice  of 
habit,  and  therefore  might  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  but  he  seldom  drank  to  excess  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think,  nay,  was  convinced  from 
experience,  that  the  spirit  of  v.'hisky  was 
grateful  to  his  muse,  and  for  that  reason  he 
generally  offered  it  when  he  wished  to  invoke 
her.  'They  tell  me,'  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
'  that  in  his  latter  days  he  never  composed 
without  the  inspiration  of  whisky,  of  which, 
at  that  critical  time,  he  always  took  care  to 
have  a  bottle  beside  him.' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Carolan, 
in  his  gayest  mood,  and  even  when  his  genius 
was  most  elevated  by  'the  flowing  bowl,' 
never  could  compose  a  planxty  for  a  Miss 
Brett  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  whose  father's 
house  he  frequented,  and  where  he  always 
met  with  a  reception  due  to  his  exquisite 
taste  and  mental  endowments.  One  day  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compose  some- 
thing in  a  sprightly  strain  for  th;s  lady,  he 
threw  aside  his  harp  with  a  mixture  of  rage 
and  grief;  and  addressing  himself  in  Irish,  of 
which  he  was  a  pleasing  and  elegant  speaker, 
'  Madam,'  said  he,  '  I  have  often,  from  my 
great  respect  to  your  family,  attempted  a 
planxty,  in  order  to  celebrate  your  daughter's 
perfections,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  evil 
genius  hovers  over  me  ;  there  is  not  a  string  in 
my  harp  that  does  not  vibrate  a  melancholy 
sound  when  I  set  about  this  task.  I  fear  she 
is  not  doomed  to  remain  long  among  us  ; 
nay,'  said  he,  emphatically,  'she  will  not  sur- 
vive twelve  months.'  The  event  verified  the 
prediction  '  and  the  young  lady  died  within 
the  period  limited  by  the  unconsciously  pro- 
phetic bard. 


Wonders. 

Supernatural  events  have  always  diminished 
amazingly  wherever  the  printing  press  has 
begun  to  be  used,  and  by  its  agency  has  fixed 
all  the  circumstances  attending  them  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  they  still  continue  to  flourish 
wherever  the  history  of  the  circumstance  de- 
pends for  any  length  of  time  on  traditional 
evidence.  Wonders  are  performed  in  abundance, 
even  in  our  own  days,  among  the  peasants  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
the  Tartars,  the  Caffres,  the  South  Sea  In- 
dians, the  two  Americas.  Some  very  memo- 
rable ones,  of  a  recent  date,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Plon.  M.  Elphinstone's  published  em- 
bassy to  Caubul,  in  iSo8.  He  states  that  the 
sick  were  carried  after  him  many  days'  jour- 
ney, from  a  confident  belief  which  the  natives 
entertained  of  his  healing  powers.  '  Some,' 
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he  said,  'even  thought  we  could  raise  the 
dead  ;  and  there  was  a  storj'^  current,  that  we 
had  made  and  animated  a  wooden  ram  at 
^loohaun  ;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a  ram  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began 
to  eat  him,  that  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  discovered  I' 


Punishing  a  Physician. 

When  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  laboured  under  his  last 
illness,  a  famous  physician  of  Padua  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  ;  he  did  so,  and  exerted 
his  utmost  skill,  but  to  no  purpose.  Lorenzo 
died  ;  when  some  of  his  household,  frantic 
with  grief,  met  the  unsuccessful  physician, 
and  threw  him  down  the  well  in  the  quad- 
rangle. The  dead  body  was  of  course  drawn 
up,  and  the  well  so  nicely  cleaned,  that  its 
water  has  ever  since  been  peculiarly  fine.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  physician,  when  resi- 
dent at  Padua,  had  his  nativity  cast,  and  was 
told  he  would  be  drowned  ;  he  therefore 
quitted  Padua,  whence  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  go  by  water  to  Venice,  and  went 
to  settle  at  Florence,  as  a  place  where  water 
carriage  was  unnecessary,  thus  furnishing  an 
example — 
' ; That  human  foresight 

In  vain  essays  to  'scape  th'  unerring  stroke 

Of  heaven-directed  destiny.' 


Strange  Disease. 

Among  the  various  complaints  which  in 
Abyssinia  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  devil, 
there  is  one  of  a  very  curious  description, 
called  the  tegretier,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  by  Pearce,  an  English 
sailor,  who  had  resided  in  that  country  many 
years. 

'A  complaint,  called  the  tegretier,  both  in 
Tegri  and  Amerrer,  which  is  not  so  frequent 
among  men  as  women,  is  for  a  certainty  very 
surprising ;  and  I  think  the  devil  must  have 
.some  hand  in  it.  It  is  very  common  among 
them  ;  and  when  I  have  been  told  in  what 
manner  they  acted,  I  would  never  believe  it 
until  it  came  to  my  own  wife's  chance,  who 
had  lived  with  me  five  years.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  this  complaint,  she  was  five  or 
six  days  very  ill,  and  her  speech  so  much 
altered  that  I  could  scarcely  understand  her. 
Her  friends  and  relations  who  came  to  visit  her 
told  me  that  her  complaint  was  the  tegretier, 
which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  frightened 
me,  and  I  would  at  the  instant  have  turned 
her  away,  only  for  fear  they  might  think  me  a 
brute  for  turning  away  my  wife  when  afflicted 
with  sickness.  Her  parents,  however,  per- 
suaded me  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  say 
nothing,  for  if  I  were  to  be  angr>'  it  would 
cause  her  death,  and  that  they  would  cure  her 
as  all  others  were  cured  in  this  country.  After 
the  first  five  or  six  days'  sickness  she  began  to 
be  continually  hungry,  and  would  eat  five  or  six 
times  in  the  night,  never  slept,  and  in  the  day 
time  she  would  go  about,  followed  by  some 


one  of  her  parents,  to  all  her  neighbours,  bor- 
rowing rings  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  arms,  and  legs.  I  did  not  like  the 
thing  at  all  ;  but  for  the  .sake  of  seeing  the 
curiosity,  I  endeavoured  to  hold  my  tongue 
and  be  patient.  Her  speech  I  could  scarcely 
understand  ;  and  she,  like  all  others  troubled 
with  this  complaint,  called  a  man  she,  and 
a  woman  he.  One  day  she  called  unto  me  in 
the  presence  of  her  friends  after  the  manner 
of  calling  a  woman,  which  vexed  me  so  much 
that  I  said  she  should  not  stop  in  the  house. 
But  the  moment  she  saw  me  in  a  passion,  she 
fell  as  if  in  a  fit,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
saw  the  blood  run  from  her  eyes  as  if  they  had 
been  pricked  with  a  lance.' 

Pearce,  though  not  a  very  doating  husband, 
did  not  wish  to  lose  his  wife,  when  means  could 
be  used  to  save  her ;  he  therefore  determined  to 
say  nothing  more  until  the  day  appointed  for 
her  cure,  or  '  the  devil  to  be  drove  out  of 
her ;'  which  was  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

'  Her  friends  had  hired  as  many  trumpeters 
and  drummers,  who  go  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  thought  sufficient,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed, 
they  loaded  her  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  with 
silver  ornaments,  and  dressed  her  with  a  dress 
which  the  great  men  wear  at  reviews  after  battle, 
and  w'nich  the  owners  readily  lend  on  such  an 
occasion.  After  she  was  sufficiently  dressed 
she  was  taken  to  a  plain  appointed  by  herself, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  hundreds 
of  boys,  girls,  and  men  and  women  of  low 
class,  follow.  Her  friends  and  delations  take 
a  great  many  large  jars  of  maize  and  swoir  for 
them  to  drink.  I  had  often  seen  people  go  out 
of  the  town  for  the  same  purpose,  but  would 
not  for  shame  follow  to  see  them.  However, 
for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  I  was  determined  to 
see  the  last  of  this,  and  I  therefore  went  to  the 
place  appointed  before  daylight,  and  waited 
until  they  came.  A  cradle  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  spot,  covered  with  a  carpet,  and 
a  great  many  large  jars  of  maize  were  placed 
round  it.  As  soon  as  she  came  neai-,  she 
began  to  dance,  and  the  trumpeters  all  began 
to  play  in  two  parties ;  when  one  party  were 
tired,  the  other  relieved  them,  so  that  the  noise 
constantly  might  be  heard  ;  the  drink,  being 
continually  served  out  by  her  friends  to  all, 
kept  them  singing  and  shouting,  she  still 
dancing  and  jumping,  sometimes  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  every  now  and  then 
she  would  take  off"  an  ornament  and  throw  it 
down.  Some  one  being  appointed  to  take 
care  they  might  not  be  lost,  picked  them  up, 
and  put  them  into  a  basket.  She  kept  on 
jumping  and  dancing  in  this  manner  without 
the  least  appearance  of  being  tired,  until 
nearly  sunset,  when  she  dropped  the  last  orna- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  the  sun  disappeared  she 
started  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  for  as 
good  as  four  hundred  yards,  when  she  dropped 
as  if  dead,  the  fastest  running  man  in  the 
world  could  not  have  come  up  with  her.  The 
fastest  running  young  man  that  can  be  found 
is  employed  by  her  friends  to  run  after  her 
with  a  matchlock,  well  loaded,  so  as  to  make 
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a  good  report.  At  the  moment  she  starts,  he 
starts  with  her ;  but  before  she  has  run  the 
distance  where  she  drops  as  if  dead,  he  is  left 
half-way  behind.  As  soon  as  he  comes  up  to 
her,  he  fires  right  over  her  body,  and  asks 
her  name,  which  she  then  pronounces,  al- 
I'lough,  during  the  time  of  her  complaint,  she 
domes  her  Christian  name,  and  detests  all 
priests  or  churches.  Her  friends  afterwards 
take  her  to  church,  where  she  is  washed  with 
holy  water,  and  is  thus  cured. ' 

Modern  Greeks. 

Almost  every  cavern  about  Athens  has  its 
peculiar  virtues  ;  some  are  celebrated  for  pro- 
viding its  fair  votaries  with  husbands,  after  a 
few  sacrifices  ;  while  others  are  supposed  to 
be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  dire  pur- 
poses of  hatred  and  revenge.  The  offerings 
made  by  women  to  the  destinies,  in  order  to 
render  them  propitious  to  their  conjugal  specu- 
lations, are  a  small  feast,  consisting  of  a  cup 
of  honey  and  white  almonds,  a  cake  on  a  little 
napkin,  and  a  vase  of  aromatic  herbs,  burning 
and  exhaling  an  agreeable  perfume.  But  those 
evil  spirits  whose  assistance  is  invoked  for 
vengeance  and  blood,  are  not  regaled  upon 
cakes  and  honey,  but  on  a  piece  of  a  priest's 
cap,  or  a  rag  from  his  garment,  which  are 
considered  as  the  most  favourable  ingredients 
for  the  perpetration  of  malice  and  revenge. 

iSIagic  is  performed  for  good  or  evil  pur- 
poses, according  to  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  malignant  incantations,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  followed  by  dreadful 
results,  is  effected  by  secretly  placing  at  night 
time,  before  the  door  of  the  hated  person,  a 
log  of  wood,  burnt  at  one  end,  with  some  hairs 
twisted  round  it.  '  This  curse,'  says  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  his  '  Classical  Tour,'  '  was  placed 
with  due  solemnity  at  the  door  of  the  English 
agent,  Speridion  Logotheti,  while  I  was  at 
Athens  ;  but  he  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  by 
summoning  a  great  number  of  priests  to  his 
house,  who  easily  destroyed  the  spell,  by 
benediction,  frankincense,  and  holy  water.' 


Useful  Delusion. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1814,  it  was  unex- 
pectedly discovered,  that  in  a  remote  but 
populous  part  of  the  Island  of  Java,  a  road 
was  constructed,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Sumheng,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
island.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  delusion  which  gave  rise 
to  the  work,  had  its  origin  in  the  province  of 
Banyumas,  in  the  territories  of  the  Susunan  ; 
that  the  infection  spread  to  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  whence  it  extended  to  that  of  the 
European  power.  On  examination,  a  road 
was  found  constructed,  twenty-two  feet  broad, 
and  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  extent,  won- 
derfully smooth,  and  well  made.  One  point 
which  appears  to  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary, was,  that  the  road  should  not  cross 
rivers  ;  and  it  winded  in  a  thousand  ways, 
that  this  principle   might  not   be   infringed. 


1  Another  point  as  peremptorily  insisted  upon 
!  was,  that  the  straight  course  of  the  road  should 
j  not  be  interrupted  by  any  regard  to  private 
I  right  ;  and  in  consequence,  trees  and  houses 
I  were   overturned  to  make  way  for  it.     The 
I  population  of  whole  districts,  occasionally  to 
I  the  amount  of  five  and  si.\  thousand  labourers, 
I  were  employed   on  the  road  ;   and  among  a 
people  disinclined  to  active  exertion,  the  la- 
borious  work   was   nearly  completed  in  two 
months  ;  such  vv-as  the  eft'ect  of  the  temporary 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  inspired.   It 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  that  a  bare  report  had 
set  the  whole  work  in  motion.    An  old  woman 
had  dreamt,  or  pretended  to  have  dreamt,  that 
a  divine  personage  was  about  to  descend  from 
heaven   on   the    mountain    Sumbeng.     Piety 
suggested  the  propriety  of  constructing  a  road 
to    facilitate   his   descent ;    and    divine   ven- 
geance, it  was  rumoured,  would  pursue  the 
sacrilegious  person  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
meritorious   labour.       These   reports   quickly 
wrought  on  the  fears   and  ignorance   of  the 
people,  and  they  heartily  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise.     The  old  woman   distributed  slips  of 
palm-leaves  to  the  labourers,  with  magic  let- 
ters written  upon  them,  which  were  charms  to 
secure   them   against  wounds   and    sickness. 
When  this  strange  affair  was  discovered  by 
the  native  authorities,  orders  were  given  to 
desist  from  the  work,  and  the  people  returned 
without  murmur  to  their  wonted  occupations. 
It  seldom,  however,  happens  in  Java,   that 
these  wide-spread  delusions  terminate  so  hap- 
pily as  in  this  instance. 


Gray. 


The  poet  Gray  was  remarkably  fearful  of 
fire,  and  always  kept  a  ladder  of  ropes  in  his 
bedroom.  Some  mischievous  brother  colle- 
gians at  Cambridge  knew  this,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  night  roused  him  with  the 
crj^  of  fire  ! — the  staircase,  they  said,  was  in 
flames.  Up  went  the  window,  and  Gray  has- 
tened down  his  rope-ladder  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible, into  a  tub  of  water  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  receive  him.  The 
joke  cured  Gra^'  of  his  fears,  but  he  would 
not  forgive  it,  and  immediately  changed  his 
college. 


A  Gossip's  Story. 

In  the  year  1816,  a  gossip's  story  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Bologna  to  Paris,  and  like 
the  story  of  the  three  crows,  improved  in  its 
passage.  According  to  this  prophecy,  the 
world  was  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  i8th  of  July, 
1816.  Alarm  and  consternation  immediately 
pervaded  all  ranks  ;  even  those  who  affected 
to  laugh  at  the  prediction,  evidently  felt  its 
influence.  Several  persons  retired  to  their 
estates  in  the  country,  as  being,  they  fancied, 
in  greater  safety  there ;  the  churches  were 
filled  with  devotees  ;  and  all  waited  the  event 
with  patient  horror,  though  ashamed  of  openly 
avowing  it  ;  for,  as  a  Frenchman's  sensible 
part  is  ridicule,  they  were  afraid  of  being 
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laughed  at  if  iiic  event  did  not  come  to  pass. 
The  arguments  by  wliich  the  prediction  was 
supported,  were  as  follows  : — 

The  world  had  a  beginning,  therefore  it 
must  have  an  end  ;  and  why  not  on  the  iSth 
of  July,  1816? 

It  has  been  prophecied'of,  and  all  prophe- 
cies will  be  fulfilled  ;  therefore,  why  not  on 
the  i8th  of  July,  1816? 

The  gospel  tells  us  it  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  and  why  not,  &c. 

There  is  a  large  black  bile  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun,  which  portends  woe  and  universal  j 
destruction  ;  and  why  not,  &;c. 

A  warning  ahvays  precedes  the  woe.  It  was  j 
given  on  the  iSth  of  June,  1S15,  and  accord-  j 
nig.  to  all  rules  of  prophecy,  one  year  and  one 
month  marks  the  day  of  destruction ;    then 
why  not,  &c.  | 

The  day  preceding  the  dreaded  catastrophe,  ! 
some  wag  circulated   proclamations,  that  the 
destntction  of  the  world  was  put  off  sine  die.  | 
This  announcement  quieted  the  apprehensions 
of  some,  while  others  refused  all  consolation 
until  the  day  had  actually  passed. 


Dramatic  Effect. 

It  is  related  in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, that  when  Banks'  play  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  last  performed,  a  soldier,  who 
stood  sentinel  on  the  stage,  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  distress  of  the  scene,  that  in  the  delu- 
.sion  of  his  imagination,  upon  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham's  denying  the  receipt  of  the 
ring  which  Esse.\  had  sent  by  her  to  the 
queen  to  claim  a  promise  of  favour,  he 
exclaimed,  '  'Tis  false  !  .she  has  it  in  her 
bosom ;'  and  immediately  seized  the  mock 
countess  to  make  her  deliver  it  up. 


Mistaken  Remorse. 

Simon  Brown,  the  dissenting  clerg^-man, 
exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  .the  operation 
of  remorse  upon  wounded  .sensibility.  Brown 
fancied  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Almighty 
of  his  immortal  soul,  in  consequence  of  having 
accidentally  taken  away  the  life  of  a  highway- 
man, although  it  was  done  in  the  act  of  re- 
sistance to  his  threatened  violence,  and  in 
protection  of  his  own  person.  Whilst  kneeling 
upon  the  wretch  v.hom  he  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  upon  the  ground,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  his  prostrate  enemy  was  deprived 
of  life.  This  unexpected  circumstance  pro- 
duced so  violent  an  impression  upon  his 
nerv'ous  system,  that  he  was  overpowered  by 
the  idea  of  even  involuntary  homicide  ;  and, 
for  this  imaginary  crime,  fancied  himself  ever 
after  to  be  condemned  to  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  punishments  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  a  human  being. 

The  singular  imagination  of  Brown  was, 
that  for  this  involuntary  crime,  his  soul  had 
deserted  his  body,  the  latter  being  allowed  to 
exist  in  that  wretched  state  as  an  awful  warn- 


ing. Under  the  influence  of  this  malady, 
Brown  sent  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  consort 
of  George  the  Second,  a  book  written  with 
great  acuteness,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
the  conclusion  of  which  alludes  to  himself 
as  a  monument  of  divine  wrath  in  the  loss  of 
his  soul. 


Otaheitan  Importations. 

The  Otaheitans  attribute  all  their  calami- 
ties to  the  magical  influence  of  the  ships  that 
visit  the  island,  and  imagine  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  plagues  and  diseases  flow  imme- 
diately from  the  shipping.  They  insist  upon 
it  that  Captain  Cook  brought  the  intermittent 
fever,  the  crooked  backs,  and  the  scrofula  ; 
and  that  Vancouver  brought  a  dysenterj-, 
which  in  a  few  months  killed  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  then  abated.  They  sa}',  that 
Captain  Bligh  also  brought  the  scrofula  ;  in 
short,  they  trace  nearly  all  their  diseases  to 
European  e.\traction. 


Removing  a  Spell. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  a  mariner  of  Elois 
in  France  had  a  child  afflicted  with  a  languish- 
ing sickness,  to  cure  which,  medical  aid  had 
been   in  vain  tried.       It    was    generally    be- 
lieved   in   the  neighbourhood  that    the  child 
was  tinder  a  spell,  and  a  v.-oman  was  pointed 
out   to  the  parents,  who,   it    was    said,  had 
the    power    of    discovering     who     had     be- 
witched it,  and  of  compelling  them  to  remove 
their  influence.     The  woman  being  called  in, 
declared  that  the  child  would  be  under  the 
charm  for   three  years,    and  required  thirtj-- 
five  francs  for  the  disclosure  required,  part  of 
which  she  had  been  paid,  and  she  was  to  re- 
ceive the  remainder  on  the  14th  of  July.     It 
was,    however,   perceived  that   the  child,  in- 
stead   of    improving    under   her    care,  grew 
worse,  when  the   parents  became  impatient, 
and  demanded   that   the  sorcerer  should  be 
named.     The  woman  replied,  that  she  could 
only  describe   him  :  that  he  was  a  little  man, 
a   shepherd  ;     that   he    was    married,    had  a 
child,  and  passed  the  door  every  day  with  his 
sheep.     The  mother  immediately'  named  one 
Antoine  as  the  only   person    she  knew,  who 
answered  this  description,  and  he  was  accor- 
dingly sent  for  under   pretence    of   kiUing  a 
sheep.     When  he  arrived,   t'ney  required  that 
he  should  release  the  child  from   the  .spell  ; 
but  he  persisted  that  he  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent.    The  parties,    however,  were  not  .satis- 
fied,   and  from  two  o'clock  until   six    in    the 
afternoon,  they  occupied  themselves  in  rnartyr- 
ing  the  unfortunate  shepherd.     They  lighted 
a  great  fire,  often  placed  his  feet  in  the  flames, 
withdrawing  them  only  to  inflict  blows,  all  the 
time  conjuring   him  to  remo%-e   the   enchant- 
ment,  and    to  inflict    it  upon   a   cat  or  some 
other  animal  which  they  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   receiving   it.       The  protestations  of 
the  victim  were  useless,  and  six  times  he  was 
placed  in  the  fire.     At  six  in  the  evening,  the 
commissary  of  the  police  arrived,  and  rescued 
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the  unhappy  shepherd  from  the  indefatigable 
barbarity  of  these  ignorant  wretches.  He 
died  however  four  days  after\vards,  of  the 
burns,  bruises,  and  injuries  he  had  received. 
Five  persons  were  charged  ^yith  being  acces- 
saries to  this  horrible  crime.  The  pro- 
phetess who  was  to  disclose  the  enchanter, 
persisted  in  a  most  confident  manner  upon  her 
infallibility,  and  upon  the  e'r.cacy  of  the 
modes  in  which  she  was  to  discover  the  author 
of  the  spell  ! 


Poetic  Inspiration. 

The  Hon.   Daines  Barrington  mentions  in 
his  '  Miscellanies,'  that  there  is  a  rock  shown 
by  the  shepherds  near  the  summit  of  Snowdon, 
under  which,   according  to  tradition,   if    two 
persons  sleep  on  a  Midsummer's  eve,  the  one 
v.'ill   wake    out  of  his  senses,  and  the   other 
7uill   v.'akc    a   poet.       The    Cymbrians    are 
probably  ignorant   of   the  classical  authority 
the}-  have  for  the  latter  part  of  the  tradition  : 
'  Nee  fonte  labra  protus  caballino, 
Nee  in  bicipite  soinnicisse  Parnasso, 
Memini,  ut  repente  sic  Poeta  prodirem,'  &c. 

Pekseus. 
There  is  a  strong  similitude  between  this 
passage  of  the  Latin  author,  and  some  lines 
in  the    Prologue   of   Chaucer's  '  Frankeline's 
Tale.' 

'  But,  sirs,  because  I  am  a  Borrel  man. 
At  my  beginning  first  I  you  beseeche. 
Have  me  excused  of  my  rude  speeche  ; 
I  learned  never  rhetoric  certaine  ; 
Thing  that  I  spake  it  mote  be  bare  and 

plain. 
/  slept  never  on  the  Mount  of  Pemaso,'  c^c. 


Mulhern,  the  Irish  Conjuror. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Roger  Mulhem, 
who  lived  for  many  years  near  Carlingford, 
had  the  reputation  while  he  lived  of  being  a 
great  conjuror  ;  and  his  memory  is  still  re- 
garded with  great  reverence  by  the  Iris'n 
peasantn,'^  of  that  neighbourhood.  This  im- 
postor pretended,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  fami- 
liar spirit,  he  could  tell  the  state  of  the  dead. 
Several  people,  anxious  to  knovv  how  their 
relatives  fared  in  the  other  world,  flocked  to 
the  house  of  this  sage,  who  gave  them  a 
night's  lodging  free  of  expense,  and  by  artful 
inquiries  drew  from  his  visitors  a  knov.ledge 
of  such  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  de- 
parted friend,  as  enabled  him  to  decide 
whether  he  was  happy  or  miserable.  His 
fame  increased,  and  the  priests  became 
alarmed  lest  his  imposture  should  circumvent 
theirs.  They  forbade  their  parishioners  to 
visit  Mulhern,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  devil.  But  though 
the  prohibition  deterred  the  people  from  going 
publicly,  to  the  house  of  the  impostor,  yet 
they  visited  him  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
imder  the  veil  of  night ;  and  he,  as  a  reward 
for  their  faithfulness,  presented  each  person 
with  a  shilling,  besides  giving  them  the  most 


I  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  de- 
I  ceased.  "This  sort  of  beneficence  was  so  dif- 
I  ferent  from  the  practice  of  the  priests,  who 
always  demanded  money  for  any  of  their  good 
offices,  that  if  death  had  nat  removed  Mul- 
hern, it  is  not  improbable  but  he  might  have 
produced  another  heresy  in  the  holy  mother- 
church. 


Apprehension. 

Predictions  of  death,  whether  supposed  to 
be  supernatural,  or  originating  from  human 
authority,  have  often,  in  consequence  of  the 
poisonous  operation  of  fear,  been  punctually 
fulfilled.  The  anecdote  is  well  attested  of  the 
licentious  Lord  Lyttleton,  that  he  expired  at 
the  exact  stroke  of"  the  clock,  which  in  a  dream 
or  vision  he  had  been  forewarned  would  be 
the  signal  of  his  departure. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  person  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  bled  to  death,  that,  instead  of 
the  punishment  being  actually  inflicted,  he 
was  made  to  believe  merely  that  it  was  so.  by 
causing  water,  when  his  eyes  were  blinded,  to 
trickle  down  his  arm.  This  mimicrj^  how- 
ever, of  an  operation,  stopped  as  completely 
the  movements  of  the  animated  machine,  as 
if  an  entire  exhaustion  had  been  effected  of 
the  vivifying  fluid.  The  man  lost  his  life, 
although  not  his  blood,  by  this  imaginary 
venesection 

We  read  of  another  unfortunate  being  who 
had  been  condemned  to  lose  'nis  head,  but  the 
moment  after  it  had  been  laid  upon  the  block,  a 
reprieve  arrived  ;  the  victim  was,  however, 
already  sacrificed.  His  ear  was  now  deaf 
to  the  dilatory  merc\'.  The  living  prin- 
ciple had  been  extinguished  by  the  fear  of 
the  axe,  as  effectually  as  it  would  have  been 
by  its  fall. 

In  Lesinky's  '  Voyage  Round  the  World,* 
there  is  an  account  of  a  religious  sect  in  the 
Sand.wich  Islands  v.-ho  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  power  of  praying  people  to  death.  Who- 
ever incurs  their  displeasure  receives  notice 
that  the  homicide  litany  is  about  to  begin  ; 
and  such  are  the  effects  of  imagination,  that 
the  very  notice  is  frequently  sufficient,  with 
these  poor  people,  to  produce  the  eff"ect. 

It  is  related  of  Uvipertus,  who  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Raceburg,  that  on  going  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  confirmation  from  the  Pope, 
and  finding  himself  neglected  and  rejected  bj' 
his  holiness  on  account  of  his  youth,  the  next 
night,  through  grief,  the  hair  of  his  head  was 
turned  grey  ;  and  being  thus  qualified,  as  to 
external  appearance,  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
bishopric. 

The  editor  of  the  Philosophical  3Tag(tztne 
relates  a  similar  circumstance,  that  cames 
within  his  own  knowledge  many  years  ago  ift 
Scotland.  Some  silver  spoons  having  beei." 
mislaid,  were  supposed  to  have  been  stolen ;.' 
and  an  expression  fell  from  one  of  the  family, 
which  was  either  intended,  or  was  so  under* 
stood  by  a  young  lady  who  acted  as  governess 
to  the  female  children,  that  she  had  taken 
them.     When  the  young  lady  rose  next  mom-. 
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ing,  her  hair,  which  before  was  dark,  was 
found  to  have  changed  to  a  pure  white  during 
the  night.  The  spoons  were  afterwards  found 
where  the  mistress  of  the  family  had  herself 
deposited  them. 


Seizing  a  Ghost. 

Madame  Deshoulieres,  the  French  poetess, 
was  invited  by  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Larneville  to  pass  some  time  at  their  chateau, 
several  leagues  from  Paris.      On  her  arrival, 
she  was  freely  offered  the  choice  of  all  the 
bedchambers    in    the    mansion    except    one, 
which,  from  the  strange  noises  that  had  been 
for  some  time  nocturnally  heard  within  it,  was 
generally  believed  to  be  haunted,  and  as  such 
had  been  proscribed.     JMadame  Deshoulieres 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  circumstance 
by  her  friends,  than,   to  their  great   surprise 
and   terror,    she    immediately   declared    her 
resolution  of  occupying  this  dreaded  room  in 
preference  to  any  other.     The  count  looked 
aghast  as   she   disclosed   this   determination, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice  entreated  her  to  give 
up  so  rash  an  intention,  since,  however  brave 
curiosity  might  at  present  make  her,  it  was 
probable  that  she  might  pay  very  dearly  for 
its  gratification.    The  countess,  observing  that 
all  that  her  husband  said  failed  of  intimidating 
the  high-spirited  IMadame  Deshoulieres,  now 
added  her  persuasions  to   divert   her  friend 
from  an  enterprise  from   which   the   bravest 
man   might  shrink  appalled.      All  the  argu- 
ments that  could  be  urged  were  insufficient  to 
shake  the  determined  purpose  of  the  adven- 
turer.     Her  courage  rose  superior  to  these 
representations  of  the  dangers  to  which  she 
was  going  to  e.xpose  herself,  because  she  was 
convinced  that  they  must  owe  their  colouring 
to  superstition  acting  upon  weak  minds  ;  she 
entertained  no  faith  in  the  '  fleshy  arm'  of  a 
departed  spirit,  and  from  an  immaterial  one 
her  life  was  safe.     Her  noble  host  and  hostess 
pleaded,  pitied,  blamed,  but  at  length  yielded 
to    her    wish    of    taking    possession    of    the 
haunted    chamber.       Madame    Deshoulieres 
found   it  grand  and  spacious ;    the  windows 
dark,  from   the  thickness  of  the  walls ;    the 
chimney  antique,   and    of  cavernous    depth. 
As  soon  as  madame  was  undressed,  she  stepped 
into  bed,  ordered  a  large  candle  to  be  placed 
in  a  bracket  which  stood  on  a  stand  near  it, 
and  enjoining  hcr/ejiutze  de  chainbre  to  shut 
the  door  securely,   dismissed  her.       Having 
provided   herself  with  a  book,   according  to 
custom,  she  calmly  read  her  usual  time  and 
TJien  sunk  to  repose.    She  was  soon  roused  by 
a  noise  at  her  door  ;  it  opened,  and  the  sound 
of  footsteps  succeeded.  Madame  Deshoulieres 
immediately  decided   that   this   must  be  the 
supposed  ghost,    and    therefore  addressed  it 
with  an  assurance  that  if  it  hoped  to  frighten 
her  from  her  purpose  of  detecting  the  impostor 
which  had  created  such  foolish  alarm  through- 
out the  castle  it  would  find  itself  disappointed 
in  the  attempt,  for  she  was  resolutely  bent  on 
penetrating  and  exposing  it  at  all  hazards.  No 
answer   was   returned ;    the   threat  was  re- 


iterated, but  all  to  no  purpose.     At  length  tha 
intruder  came  in  contact  with  a  large  screen, 
which  it  overturned   so   near  the  bed,   that, 
getting    entangled    in    the     curtains,    which 
played  loosely  on  their  rings,  they  returned  a 
sound  so  sharp,  that  one  under  the  influence 
of  fear  would   have   taken  it   for   the  shrill 
scream  of  an  unquiet  spirit ;  but  madame  was 
perfectly  undismayed,  as  she  afterwards  de- 
clared.     On  the  contrary,   she  continued  to 
interrogate  the  nocturnal  visitor,  whom   she 
suspected  to  be  one  of  the  domestics,  but  it 
still  maintained  an  unbroken  silence,  though 
nothing  could  be  less  quiet  in  its  movements, 
for  it  now  ran  against  the  stand   on   which 
stood  the  heavy  candle  and  candlestick,  which 
fell  with  a  thundering  noise.     At  length,  tired 
of   all   these   exertions,    it  came   and   rested 
itself  against  the  foot  of  the  bed.     Madame 
Deshoulieres, -still  retaining  her  self-posses- 
sion,   immediately    exclaimed,    '  Ah  !    now  I 
shall  ascertain  what  thou  art  !'  at  the  same 
time  she  extended  both  her  hands   towards 
the  place  against  which  she  felt  that  the  in- 
truder was  resting.      They  came  in   contact 
with  two  ears,  soft  as  velvet,  which  she  firmly 
grasped,  determined  to  retain  her  hold  until 
the  morning  should  lend  its  light  to  discover 
to  whom  or  to  what  they  belonged.     Day  at 
length  released  her  from  the  awkward,  painful 
position  in  which  she  had  remained  for  many 
hours,  and  discovered  her  prisoner  to  be  Gros 
Blanc,  a  large  dog  belonging  to  the  chateau, 
and  as  worthy,  if  faith  and  honesty  deserve 
the  title,  as  any  of  its  inhabitants.     Far  from 
resenting   the    bondage    in    which    Madame 
Deshoulieres  had  so  long  kept  him,  he  licked 
her  hands ;     while   she    enjoyed     a     hearty 
laugh  at  this  ludicrous  end  to  an  adventure, 
for  the  encounter  of  which  she  had  braced  her 
every  nerve. 

In  the  meantime  the  count  and  countess, 
wholly  given  up  to  their  fears,  had  found  it 
impossible  to  close  their  eyes  during  the 
night.  The  trial  to  which  their  friend  had 
exposed  herself  grew  more  terrible  to  their 
imagination  the  more  they  dwelt  upon  it,  till 
they  at  length  persuaded  themselves  that 
death  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
With  these  forebodings  they  proceed  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  to  the  apartment  of  Madame 
Deshoulieres :  scarcely  had  they  courage  to 
enter  it,  or  to  speak  when  they  had  done  so. 

From  this  state  of  petrifaction  they  were  re- 
lieved, by  their  friend  undrawing  her  curtains, 
and  paying  them  the  compliment  of  the  morn- 
ing with  a  triumphant  look.  She  then  related 
all  that  had  passed  with  an  impressive  solem- 
nity ;  and  having  roused  intense  curiosity  to 
know  the  catastrophe,  she  said,  '  Monsieur, 
you  shall  no  longer  continue  in  an  illusion, 
which  long  indulgence  has  endeared  to  you. 
There  pointing  to  Gros  Blanc)  is  the  noc- 
turnal visitor,  whom  you  have  so  long  taken 
for  the  ghost  of  your  mother ;'  for  such  the 
Count  had  concluded  it  to  be,  from  his 
mother  having  been  the  last  person  who  died 
at  the  chateau.  '  I  will  now,'  continued  tha 
heroic  lady,  '  complete  my  task,  and  emanci- 
pate your  mind  from  the  shackles  of  super* 
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"^tition,  by  proving  to  you  that  all  which  has 
so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  your  family, 
has  arisen  from  natural  causes.'  Madame 
rose,  made  her  friends  examine  the  lock  of  the 
door,  the  wood  of  which  was  so  decayed  as  to 
render  the  locking  it  useless  against  a  ver>- 
moderate  degree  of  strength.  This  facility  of 
entrance  had  been  evidently  the  cause  of  Gros 
Blanc,  who  liked  not  sleeping  out  of  doors, 
making  choice  of  this  room.  The  rest  is 
easily  accounted  for  ;  Gros  Blanc  smelt,  and 
wished  to  possess  himself  of  the  candle,  in  at- 
tempting which  he  committed  all  the  blun- 
ders, and  caused  all  the  noises  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  silence  of  the  night  ;  and  he  would 
have  taken  possession  of  the  bed  also,  if  he 
had  not  given  the  lady  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  his  ears.  I'hus  are  the  most  simple 
events  magnified  into  omens  of  fearful  and 
supernatural  agencj'. 


Church  on  Fire. 

Fox,  in  his  '  Book  of  Martyrs,'  relates 
that  '  there  was  one  Mr.  Mallarj-,  Master  of 
Arts,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who, 
for  opinions  held  contrary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Mother-Church  of  Rome, 
was  convened  before  the  bishops,  and  in  the 
end  sent  to  O.xford,  there  openly  to  recant  and 
to  bear  his  faggot,  to  the  terror  of  the  students 
of  that  University.  It  was  appointed  that  he 
should  be  brought  solemnly  into  St.  Mar^-'s 
Church  upon  a  Sunday,  where  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  head  doctors  and  divines,  and  others 
of  the  University,  were  assembled,  besides  a 
great  number  of  citizens  who  came  to  behold 
the  sight.  Dr.  Smith,  then  Reader  of  the 
Divinity  Lecture,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
sermon  at  his  recantation.  All  things  thus 
prepared,  cometh  forth  poor  Mallary  with  his 
faggot  upon  his  shoulder  ;  the  doctor  was  also 
in  the  pulpit  to  make  his  sermon ;  he  had 
scarce  proceeded  into  the  midst  thereof,  when 
suddenly  was  heard  in  the  church  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  street,  '"  Fire,  fire."  The 
occasion  of  which  was,  one  Heuster,  coming 
from  AUhallows  parish,  saw  a  chimney  on 
fire  ;  and  so  passing  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  cried  "  Fire,  fire,"  meaning  no  hurt. 
This  sound  of  fire  being  heard  in  the  church, 
went  from  one  to  another,  till  at  length  it 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  doctors,  and  at  length 
to  the  preacher  himself  These,  amazed 
with  sudden  fear,  began  to  look  up  to  the 
top  of  the  church,  and  to  behold  the  walls  ; 
the  rest  seeing  them  look  up,  looked  up  also. 
Then  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  audience, 
some  to  cry  out  "Fire,  fire."  "Where?"  saith 
one;  "Where?"  saith  the  other.  "In  the 
church,"  saith  one.  The  church  was  scarce 
pronounced,  when  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
common  cry,  "The  church  is  on  fire,  the 
church  is  on  fire,  by  Heretics."  Then  was 
there  suqh  fear,  concourse,  and  tumult  of 
people  through  the  whole  church,  that  it 
cannot  be  declared  in  words  as  it  was  in  deed. 
After  this,  through  the  stir  of  the  people 
running  to  and  fro,  the  dust  was  so  raised  that 


it  showed  as  if  it  had  been  smoke.  This, 
and  the  outcry  of  the  people,  made  all  men  so 
afraid,  that  leaving  the  sermon,  they  began 
all  together  to  run  away ;  but  such  was  the 
press  of  the  multitude  running  in  heaps 
together,  that  the  more  they  laboured  the  less 
they  could  get  out  ;  they  thrust  one  another 
in  such  sort,  that  they  stuck  fast  in  the  door, 
and  there  was  no  moving  forward  or  back- 
ward. Then  they  ran  to  another  httle 
wicket  on  the  north  side  ;  but  there  was  the 
like  or  a  greater  throng.  There  was  yet 
another  door  towards  the  west,  which,  though 
shut,  and  seldom  opened,  yet  now  they  ran 
to  it  in  such  sway  that  the  great  bar  of  iron 
which  is  incredible  to  be  broken^  being 
pulled  out,  and  broken  by  force  of  men's 
hands,  the  door,  notwithstanding  could  not  be 
opened  for  the  press  of  multitude  of  people. 
At  last,  when  they  v.ere  there  also  past  hope 
to  get  out,  they  were  exceedingly  amazed, 
and  ran  up  and  down,  crying  out  that  the 
Heretics  had  conspired  their  death  ;  one  said 
he  plainly  heard  the  fire  ;  another  confirmed 
that  he  saw  it ;  and  a  third  swore  he  felt  the 
mclten  lead  dropping  down  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  None  cried  out  more  earnestly 
than  the  doctor  who  preached,  who  in  a  man- 
ner first  of  all  cried  out  in  the  pulpit, 
"These  are  the  subtilties  and  trains  of  the 
Heretics  against  me  ;  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me  ;  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

'In  all  this  great  confusion  nothing  was 
more  feared  than  the  melting  of  the  lead, 
which  many  affirmed  they  felt  dropping  upon 
their  bodies.  The  doctors,  seeing  no  remedy, 
that  no  force  or  authority  could  prevail,  fell 
to  entreaty,  and  offered  rewards  ;  one  oliered 
twenty  pounds  ;  another  his  scarlet  gown,  so 
that  any  man  would  pull  him  out,  though  it 
were  by  the  ears.  A  president  of  a  college 
pulling  a  board  out  from  the  pews,  covered 
his  head  and  shoulders  therewith  against  the 
scalding  lead,  which  they  feared  much  more 
than  the  falling  of  the  church.  One  thought 
to  get  out  at  a  window  ;  and  he  had  broken 
the  glass  and  got  his  head  and  one  shoulder 
out ;  but  then  stuck  fast  between  the  iron 
bars,  and  he  could  move  neither  way  ;  others 
stuck  as  fast  in  the  doors,  over  the  heads  of 
whom  some  got  out.  A  boy  was  got  up  to 
the  top  of  the  church  door,  and  seeing  a  Alonk 
of  the  college  of  Gloucester  (who  had  got 
upon  the  heads  of  men;  coming  towards  him, 
with  a  great  wide  cowl  hanging  at  his  back, 
the  boy  thought  it  a  good  occasion  for  him  to 
escape  by,  and  handsomely'  convey  himself 
into  the  Monk's  cowl.  The  jNIonk  got  out 
with  the  boy  in  his  cowl,  and  for  a  while  felt 
no  weight  or  burden  ;  at  last,  feeling  his  cowl 
heavier  than  accustomed,  and  hearing  a  voice 
behind  him,  he  was  more  afraid  than  while 
in  the  throng,  believing  that  the  evil 
spirit  that  had  set  the  church  on  fire, 
was  got  into  his  cowl  ;  then  began  he  to 
play  the  exorcist  ; — "  In  the  name  of  God," 
said  he.  "and  all  saint.s,  I  command 
thee  to  declare  what  thou  ait,  that  art  behind 
at  my  back."  "  I  am  Bertram's  bo}',"  said  the 
other.     "  But  I,"  said  tlie  Monk,  "adjure  thee 
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in  the  name  of  the  inseparable  Trinitj',  and 
thou,  wicked  spirit,  do  tell  me  who  thou  art, 
and  from  whence  thou  came<t,  and  that  thou 
go  hence."  ''  I  am  Bertram's  boj%"  said  he  : 
"good  master,  let  me  go."  When  the  man 
perceived  the  matter,  he  took  the  boy  out, 
v.ho  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  were  in  the  streets  per- 
ceiving all  things  to  be  without  fear,  made 
signs  to  them  in  the  church  to  keep  themselves 
quiet,  crying  to  them  there  was  no  danger  ; 
but,  forasmuch  as  no  word  could  be  heard,  by 
reason  of  the  noise  in  the  church,  those  signs 
made  them  much  more  afraid  than  before, 
supposing  all  on  fire  without  the  church,  and 
that  they  were  bid  to  tarry  therein,  and  not  to 
venture  out,  for  the  dropping  of  the  lead,  and 
the  fall  of  other  things  ;  this  trouble  lasted  for 
many  hours.  The  ne.xt  day,  and  week  follow- 
ing, there  was  an  incredible  number  of  bills 
bet  upon  the  church  doors  to  inquire  for  things 
lost— as  shoes,  gowns,  caps,  purses,  girdles, 
.swords,  and  money  ;  and  in  this  tumult  few 
but,  through  negligence  or  forgetfulness,  left 
something  behind  them.  The  heretic,  who, 
through  this  hurly-burly,  had  not  done  his 
sufficient  penance,  v.-as  the  day  following  taken 
to  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide,  where  he 
.'-upplied  the  re.-^t  of  his  plenary'  penance.' 
This  ridiculous  accident,  adds  Fo.x,  happened 
Anno  1541,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henrj-  the 
Eighth. 


A  Learned  Discovery. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  the  learned  which 
have  amused  mankind,  the  following  instance 
merits  a  conspicuous  rank.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  several  large  elm  trees  in  the  College 
Garden,  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
Doctor's  Commons,  in  which  a  number  of 
rooks  had  taken  up  their  abode,  forming  in 
appearance  a  sort  of  convocation  of  aerial 
ecclesiastics.  A  j^oung  gentleman  who  lodged 
in  an  attic  and  was  their  close  neighbour, 
frequently  entertained  himself  with  thinning 
this  covey  of  black  game,  by  means  of  a  cross- 
bow. On  the  opposite  side  lived  a  curious  old 
civilian,  who  observing  from  his  study  that 
the  rooks  often  dropt  senseless  from  their 
perch,  no  sign  being  made  to  his  vision  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon,  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  consider  the  cause.  It  was  probably 
during  a  profitless  time  of  peace,  and  the 
doctor  having  plenty  of  leisure,  weighed  the 
matter  over  and  over,  till  he  was  at  length 
satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  ornitholo- 
gical discovery.  He  actually  wrote  a  treatise, 
stating  circumstantially  what  he  himself  had 
seen,  and  in  conclusion  giving  it  as  the  settled 
conviction  of  his  mind  that  rooks  were  subject 
to  epilepsy  I 


Excitation. 

^V^^en  the  celebrated  Father  Bourdaloue, 
who  has  sometimes  been  called  the  French 
Tillotson,  was  to  preach  on  a  Good  Friday, 


1  and  the  proper  officer  came  to  attend  him  to 

I  church,  his   servants  said    the  father  was  in 

i  the  study,  and  if  he  pleased  he  might  go  up  to 

:  him.     In  going  upstairs  he  heard  the  sound 

I  of  a  violin  ;  and  as   the   door  was   partially 

I  open,  he  saw  Bourdaloue  stripped  to  his  cas- 

I  sock,  playing  a  good  brisk  tune,  and  dancing 

I  to  it  about  his  study.  The  officer  was  e.xtremelj' 

j  concerned,    for  he   esteemed   the  great  man 

j  highly,  and  thought  that  he  must  be  run  dis- 

j  tracted.     Howe\er,  at  last  he  ventured  to  tap 

gently  at  the  door.     The  father  immediately' 

laid  down  his  fiddle,  hurried  on  his  gown,  and 

came  to  him ;  and  with  his  usual  composed 

pleasing  look,  said,  '  Oh,  sir,  is  it  you  ?'     The 

poor  man,  as  they   were  going   downstairs, 

could   not    help    expressing    his    surprise    at 

what  he  had    heard   and   seen.     Bourdaloue 

smiled,  and  said,    'Indeed  you  may  well  be 

a  little  surprised,  if  you  do  not  know  anything 

of  my  way  on  the.=e  occasions  ;  but  the  whole 

of  the  matter  was  this  ;  in  thinking  over  the 

subject  of  the  day,   I  found  my  spirits   too 

much  depressed  to  speak  as  I  ought  to  do,  so 

I  had  recourse  to  my  usual  method  of  music 

and  a  little  motion.     It  has  had  its  effect  :  I 

am  quite  in  a  proper  temper,  and  can  go  now 

with  pleasure  to  what  else  I  should  have  gone 

in  pain.' 


Brazen  Heads. 

William  of  Malmsburj'tells us  verj'  seriously 
that  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  centur^-,  before  he  attained  the  pon- 
tificate, made,  under  certain  constellations,  a 
head  of  brass,  which  had  the  power  of  speak- 
ing, and  could  return  an  oraculous  answer  to 
any  question  proposed  to  it.  Being  asked  by 
its  master  whether  he  should  ever  become 
Pope,  it  answered  'Yes.'  He  ne.xt  inquired 
whether  he  should  die  before  he  sung  mass  in 
Jerusalem?  to  which  it  answered  '  No.'  The 
second  answer,  however,  proved  to  be  false, 
for  the  Pope  died  at  Rome  without  visiting 
Palestine  ;  but,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
brazen  head,  it  was  pretended  that  he  died 
on  the  Sunday  called,  in  the  Roman  ritual, 
Staiio  rtc?' Jerusalem,  immediately  after  he  had 
sung  mass. 

After  this  foolish  storv",  which  had  no  other 
foundation  than  in  the  fact  of  the  Pope  being 
a  great  mathematician,  had  been  propagated 
in  the  world,  there  was  hardly  in  any  country 
a  person  of  extraordinary'  abilities,  especially 
in  mathematical  sciences,  who  was  not  pre- 
sently reported  to  have  made  a  brazen  head. 
Among  the  rest,  Robert  Greathead,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  is  said  by  an  ancient  writer  of  his 
life,  in  verse,  to  have  made  such  a  brazen 
head  when  he  was  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford, 
which  being  broken  by  some  strange  accident, 
the  relics  of  it  were,  according  to  that  writer, 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care  in  a  vault 
under    Lincoln  College. 

Roger  Bacon,  a  disciple  of  Greathead's, 
whom  everybody  believed  to  be  as  learned  as 
his  master. 'and  'thoroughly  skilled  in  all  his 
segret  arts,   was  also  said  to  have  niade,  ia 
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conjunction  with  Friar  Bungy,  a  brazen  head. 
But  the  design  of  making  this  head,  and  the 
end  it  met  with,  are  so  extraordinarj",  that 
they  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

These  two  learned  friars,  it  seems,  em- 
ployed themselves  no  less  than  seven  years  in 
framing  it,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  there 
V.  as  any  possibility  of  erecting  a  wall  of  brass 
round  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  But 
having  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  their 
hands,  they  unfortunately  forgot  the  time 
their  brazen  head  was  to  speak,  and  by  that 
means  lost  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
answer  distinctly.  Their  labours  being  thus 
rendered  abortive,  and  the  head  in  a  manner 
useless,  it  was  demolislied. 

But  of  all  the  great  men  who  are  foolishly 
said  to  have  dealt  in  brazen  heads,  Albertus 
IMagnus  was  the  most  extraordinary'.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  not  merely  a  head,  but 
even  a  man,  that  not  only  answered  every 
question  proposed,  but  was  at  the  sam.e  time 
so  fond  of  using  its  brazen  tongue,  tliat  the 
famous  Thomas  Aquinas,  then  pupil  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  broke  the  idol  in  pieces  to 
stop  its  talking. 

The  ridiculous  custom  of  making  brazen 
heads  the  oracles  of  knowledge  seems  to  have 
had  its  rise  from  certain  idols  common  in  the 
East  during  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  called 
Teraphim,  of  which  mention  is  often  made  in 
the  sacred  writings.  "I'he  first  time  we  meet 
v.'ith  this  word  is  in  Genesis  xxxi.  19,  where 
it  is  said  that  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images 
that  were  her  father's  ;  the  Hebrew  says,  the 
Teraphim  of  her  father. 

^V  hat  these  Teraphim  were  is  not  certainlj' 
known,  otherthan  that  they  were  idols  or  super- 
stitious figures.  Some  think  they  were  figures 
of  metal,  cast  and  engraved  under  certain 
aspects  of  the  planets,  to  which  they  ascribed 
extraordinr^ry  effects,  proportional  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal,  the  quality  of  the 
planets,  and  the  figures  represented  upon  the 
Teraphim. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  Teraphim 
were  not  dumb  idols,  but  such  as  gave  oracles, 
and  foretold  future  events.  The  rabbi  David, 
of  Pomire,  says,  tha";  they  had  a  human 
shape,  and  that  when  the}'  were  all  set  up 
and  dedicated,  they  spoke  and  gave  answers 
at  certain  hours,  and  under  certain  constella- 
tions, by  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
and  that  this  influence  was  communicated  to 
them  by  him  that  made  them  of  a  certain 
metal,  with  certain  characters,  and  under 
certain  aspects  of  the  stars. 

We  see  here  plainly  the  origin  of  brazen 
heads.  The  notion  was  first  propagated  by 
the  rabbins,  and  taken  up  by  the  Christians, 
before  the  rays  of  science  dispelled  the  black 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 


Curing  a  Hypochondriac. 

A  gentleman  who  had  for  a  long  time 
fancied  himself  dying  of  a  liver  complaint, 
was  advised  by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Baltimore, 
to  make  an  excursion  intq  the  stat?  of  Ohio. 


i  After   travelling  three    months,    he   returned 
home,  apparently  in  good  health  ;  but  upon 
receiving  information  of  the  death  of  a  twin- 
I  brother,  who  had  actually  died  of  a  scirrhous 
'  liver,  he  immediately  staggered,  and  falling 
I  down,  cried  out  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  had, 
as  he  always  expected,  died  of  a  liver  com- 
j  plaint.     Dr.  Crawford  being  sent  for,  imme- 
!  diately  attended  ;  and  on  being  informed  of 
the    notion  which  had  seized   the  hypochon- 
driac,  immediately   exclaimed,    '  O  yes,  the 
I  gentleman  is  certainly  dead,  and  it  is  more 
I  than  probable  his  liver  was  the  death  of  him. 
I  However,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  will  hasten 
I  to    cut    him   open   before    putrifaction    takes 
I  place.'     He    called  for  a  carving-knife,   and 
!  whetting  it  as  a  butcher  would  to  open  a  dead 
j  calf,  he  stepped  up  to  him,  and  began  to  open 
his  waistcoat.     The  hypochondriac  became  so 
horribly  frightened,  that  he   leaped  up  with 
i  the  agility  of  a  rabbit,  and  crying  out  '  Mur- 
der !  Murder  !  Murder  ! '  run  off  with  a  speed 
that  would  have  defied  a  score  of  doctors  to 
catch  him.     After  running  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,   until    he    was    almo.st    exhausted,    he 
halted  ;  and  not  finding  the  doctor  at  his  heels, 
soon  became  composed.     From  that  period, 
this  gentleman  wa-;  never  known  to  complain 
of  his  liver  ;  nor  had  he,  for  more  than  twenty 
years    afterwards,    any    symptoms     of    this 
disease. 


Spectral  Intrigue. 

In  the  year  1697,  Francis  Michel,  a  black- 
smith of  Salon,  being  then  about  thirty-five 
j  years  of  age,  went  one  evening  to  the  chapel 
j  of  St.  Anne,  a  little  way  without  the  town. 
Whilst  he  was  alone  there,  addressing  his  pri- 
i  vate  devotions  to  the  saint,  a  spectre,  as  he 
affirmed,  appeared  to  him,  who  ordered  him 
to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  say  something 
to  the  king  of  very  great  importance,  and 
only  to  be  communicated  by  him  personally 
to  his  majesty.  The  first  time  he  paid  no 
further  attention  to  this  appearance,  than 
talking  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  having 
seen  it  ;  but  at  the  same  thing  occurring  three 
evenings  successively,  and  the  last  time  the 
spectre  uttering  the  most  terrible  menaces 
against  him  if  he  did  not  obey  his  orders,  he 
began  to  think  more  seriously  about  it,  and 
consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  rang  with  nothing  but  thi.s 
wonderful  stor^' ;  and  at  length  IMichel,  hav- 
ing consulted  with  some  of  his  neighbours, 
determined  on  going  to  Aix  to  impart  the 
matter  to  Monsieur  Lebret,  then  Intendant  of 
the  Province.  The  Intendant  treated  him  as 
a  visionary  ;  but  Michel  replied,  'I  am  far, 
sir,  from  being  what  you  suppose  ;  the  whole 
town  of  Salon  would  testify  for  me,  if  you 
would  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  that  I 
have  always  been  a  perfectly  sober-minded 
man,  attending  diligently  to  my  business,  nor 
given  in  any  degree  to  fanaticism.  It  was 
not  till  after  having  been  accosted  three 
times  in  the  same  way,  that  I  have  thought 
fit  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject;  I  cannot  be 
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mistaken  in  what  I  have  seen,  and  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  on 
•which  I  am  charged  to  speak  to  the  king.  I 
only  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  write  to  the 
court,  and  obtain  permission  for  me  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  I  have  received.' 

Monsieur  Lebret  thought  that  there  must 
be  something  extraordinary  in  this  matter. 
He  saw  that  the  man  had  no  appearance  of 
being  insane,  or  a  religious  enthusiast ;  and 
that  he  himself  finnly  believed  in  having  seen 
the  spectre,  and  received  the  order  to  make 
some  communication  to  his  majesty.  Since, 
moreover,  he  said  he  was  strictly  charged  not 
to  reveal  it  to  any  other  person,  it  seemed  at 
least  worth  while  to  write  to  the  court  for  in- 
structions hovN'  to  proceed,  that  the  mystery-, 
whatever  it  was,  might  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. He  accordingly  promised  Michel  to 
write  and  obtain  him  the  permission  he  de- 
sired, on  which  the  latter  returned  peaceably 
to  Salon  to  wait  the  event. 

Monsieur  Lebret  lost  no  time  in  acquitting 
himself  of  his  promise,  and  received  for  answer 
a  commission  to  authorize  Michel  to  repair  to 
Paris  without  delay.  Michel  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  commission  than  he  hastened  to 
Aix,  to  m.ake  his  acknowledgment  to  the  In- 
tendant ;  when,  having  received  his  instruc- 
tions from  him,  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  was  followed  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  town  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
who  were  all  eager  to  see  the  man  who  had 
seen  a  spectre,  and  who  were  also  not  a  little 
anxious  for  the  development  of  a  circumstance 
which  appeared  so  extraordinar^•.  All  the 
waj'  he  went  he  was  followed  by  like  crowds, 
for  the  rumour  of  the  affair  spread  from  town 
to  town  like  a  contagion,  and  an  universal 
eagerness  pervaded  all  ranks  and  degrees  to 
get  a  sight  of  one  who  now  appeared  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary-  level  of  mortals. 

His  arrival  at  Paris  occasioned  no  less  sen- 
sation, and  even,-one  was  anxious  for  the 
event  of  this  moral  phenomenon.  Michel  was 
in  a  few  days  sent  for  to  Versailles,  where  he 
actually  was  admitted  to  a  secret  conference 
of  an  hour  with  the  king,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. When  he  had  quitted  his  presence, 
some  of  the  courtiers  remarked  to  his  majesty 
that  he  had  just  seen  a  verj-  extraordinary 
madman.  '  He  is  not  so  mad  as  you  think 
him,'  replied  the  king,  with  some  eagerness. 
This  only  increased  the  public  curiosity,  and 
rendered  people  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
see  him.  He  was  presented  to  Madame  de 
JNIaintenon,  and  received  considerable  presents 
from  her,  from  the  king,  and  many  great 
people  about  the  court.  His  picture  was 
taken  at  the  king's  desire  by  one  of  the  best 
painters  in  Paris,  and  an  engraving  made  from 
it,  of  which  several  thousands  were  sold,  and 
it  was  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom.  At 
length  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  the 
people  all  the  way  crowding  to  see  him,  even 
more  than  in  his  journey  to  Paris  ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  there  was  no  end  of  the  visits  made 
him,  and  the  questions  put  to  him  by  people 
even  from  a  great  distance  round.  After  this 
had  continued   for  some   time,   he  grew   so 


weary  with  being  made  the  universal  object 
of  public  curiosity,  that  he  quitted  the  town 
without  notifj-ing  his  intention  to  anj'one,  and 
calling  himself  by  another  name,  went  to  live 
at  Lancon,  in  hopes  of  enjoying,  under  an 
assumed  character,  that  peace  and  quiet 
which  he  found  must  not  now  be  expected 
under  his  ov.-n.  Here  in  effect  he  rem.ained 
unknown  for  many  yca.TS,  when  the  affaii 
being  pretty  well  gone  by,  he  ventured  to 
confess  who  he  was.  He  did  not  return  to 
Salon,  but  remained  at  Lancon,  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Endless  were  the  conjectures  to  which  this 
extraordinary'  affair  gave  rise  ;  but  the  real 
truth  was  not  known  till  many  years  after, 
when  a  priest,  who  had  been  a  principal  agent 
in  the  imposture,  made  a  full  confession  of  it. 
He  was  himself  of  Salon,  but  used  to  go  some- 
times to  Carpentras,  where  he  had  connexions, 
and  here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Ma- 
dame de  Rus,  who  had  some  property  in  that 
neighbourhood,  an  intimate  friend  of  ^.ladame 
de  Maintenon's,  and  a  woman  of  great  in- 
trigue. It  was  always  a  favourite  object  of 
Madame  de  JNIaintenon,  to  get  the  king  to 
declare  his  marriage  with  her,  and  this  scheme 
was  projected  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  it. 
The  priest  was  confessor  to  Michel ;  and 
being  won  over  bj-  Madame  de  Rus,  under 
the  promise  of  a  great  reward,  if  the  scheme 
should  succeed,  he  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
person  upon  whom  to  practise  the  deceit ; 
because,  not  being  a  fanatic,  he  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  obtain  credit  when  he  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  a  \-ision.  iSIichel  having 
been  guilty  of  some  trifling  fault  which  he 
confessed  to  the  priest,  the  latter  ordered  him 
as  a  penance  to  go  alone  ever^'  evening  for  a 
certain  time  to  the  chapel,  just  as  the  dusk 
came  on,  and  there  address  such  prayers  as 
he  directed  to  the  saint.  Here  he  concealed 
a  man  dressed  in  a  white  sheet,  which  hung 
over  his  face  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
who  was  well  instructed  in  the  part  he  was  to 
act.  The  pretended  spectre  ordered  Michel 
to  go  to  the  king,  and  strictly  enjoin  him, 
under  pain  of  the  severest  displeasure  of 
heaven,  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon  ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
ring,  Avhich  he  said  had  belonged  to  the  late 
queen,  and  which  the  king  would  immediately 
know  as  such  ;  that  it  had  been  miraculously 
transported  from  Paris,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
to  him  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his  mis- 
sion, but  he  must  on  no  account  mention  the 
having  received  it  to  anyone  but  the  king 
himself. 

The  imposture  however  did  not  succeed 
with  the  kmg,  who,  though  inclining  towards 
dotage,  had  too  much  of  the  native  vigour  of 
mind  left,  not  to  see  through  it  at  once.  He 
chose  notwithstanding  to  keep  the  discovery- 
to  himself,  probably  because  the  disclosing  it 
would  have  led  to  his  making  in  some  sort  the 
avowal  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  or  else  to 
asserting  a  palpable  falsehood  in  disclaiming 
the  marriage.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
Michel  himself  ever  knew  of  the  trigk  that 
had  been  passed  upon  him. 
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Consolation  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Tutmann,  the  Swiss  composer,  some  of 
whose  operas  are  very  popular  in  Germany, 
among  others,  The  Night  of  Twenty-fojir 
Hotcrs,  became  blind  at  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  In  order  to  console  himself  under  this 
melancholy  bereavement,  he  resolved  to  seek 
out  a  wife,  a  person  of  skill  enough  to  copy 
his  music,  and  cf  such  a  kindred  spirit  as  to 
be  able  to  share  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  joy.s, 
and  his  cares.  He  found  the  object  of  his 
desire  in  the  person  of  Sara  Nippels,  the 
daughter  of  an  advocate  of  Zurich.  His 
young  spouse  was  prodigal  in  her  attentions 
to  him.  Every  morning,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  she  led  him  to  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  there  she  would  leave 
him  a  little  to  his  own  meditations ;  and, 
•warmed  by  the  heat  of  that  luminary  which 
he  no  longer  saw,  he  would  compose  romantic 
ditties,  which  Sara  afterwards  noted  down  to 
his  diction,  and  then  return  home. 

In  one  of  their  promenades,  they  met  the 
celebrated  Gesner,  who  lived  in  the  environs 
of  Zurich.  Tutmann  entered  into  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  and  testified  great  satis- 
faction at  the  incident  which  had  brought 
them  known  to  each  other.  '  Ah,'  exclaimed 
Tutmann,  with  a  singular  felicity  of  thought, 
'  how  may  I  not  console  myself  for  being  un- 
able to  contemplate  the  heavens,  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys,  with  my  own  eyes,  since, 
by  having  your  admirable  works  read  to  me, 
/  can  see  nature  zuith  the  eyes  of  Gesner  I' 


human  figure  on  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  the  Alps.  I  seek  an  explanation  in  my 
conjuring  book,  in  vain.  How  then  am  I  to 
read  the  outline?  I  see  a  man  who  has 
reached  as  high  as  human  daring  and  address 
can  carry  him  :  v.'hat  can  this  signify,  but 
that  I  am  to  mount  as  high  as  is  possible  in 
the  lottery  scale  ?  the  case  is  clear,  and  I 
play  ninety,  the  highest  number. 


Lottery  Numbers. 

Lotteries  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France,  are 
determined  by  the  coming  up  of  certain  num- 
bers on  the  same  ticket,  which  if  they  accord  ■ 
to  the  extent  of  two,  three,  or  four,  with  those  ' 
the  adventurer  has  previously  chosen,  the 
prize  is  less  or  more  valuable.  The  choice  of  | 
figures  on  which  to  play,  naturally  enough 
gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  superstitions  ;  and 
there  are  books  published,  which  show  the 
relation  of  every  occurrence,  whether  in  vision 
or  in  everj^-day  life,  to  numbers  in  the  lottery. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  meet  in  my  morning's 
walk  a  mastiff  dog,  a  man  in  a  pea-green  coat, 
with  a  cocked  hat,  or  a  woman  with  a  rouged 
face  under  a  white  bonnet.  I  return  home, 
and  consult  my  books,  and  find  that  the  mas- 
tiff dog  is  twelve  ;  the  pea-green  man  is  six- 
teen ;  and  the  rouged  face  under  a  white 
bonnet,  thirty.  But  a  very  odd  circumstance  j 
has  a  double  signification.  Thus,  if  I  dream  ' 
that  my  dog  bites  me,  I  recur  to  my  book  for 
an  explanation  of  what  this  is  significative  ; 
and  here  I  find,  perhaps,  that  in  my  dog's 
biting  me,  is  prefigured  an  injury  to  be  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  ;  and  that  the  same  thing 
is  connected  by  some  mysterious  link  with 
number  sixty-two.  But  as  the  magic  volumes 
cannot,  of  course,  supply  a  provision  for 
every  possible  case,  I  must,  if  abandoned  by 
my  spells,  find  a  resource  in  the  powers  of  my 
own  ingenuity.     Suppose  a  case.      I  see  a 


Tiberius  and  Thrasyllus. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  founded  his  first 
hopes  of  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  predictions 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  with  him  during 
his  abode  at  Rhodes.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, repose  complete  confidence  in  his  fore- 
knowledge, until  he  had  put  him  to  a  trial,  in 
which  several  astrologers  of  great  repute  had 
miscarried.  He  directed  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  to  conduct  the  astrologer  through  steep 
and  difticult  paths  to  a  sentry-box,  fixed  on 
the  top  of  a  house,  erected  on  a  steep  rock 
close  to  the  sea.  When  Tiberius  suspected 
fraud  or  falsity  in  the  predictions  of  those 
whom  lie  consulted,  he  used  to  order  them  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  that  beat  against  the 
rock  on  which  this  house  of  trial  stood.  It 
was  the  good  fortune,  however,  of  Thrasyllus 
to  please  Tiberius,  by  promising  him  the 
empire,  and  by  the  ingenious  turn  he  gave  to 
everything  he  said.  Tiberius  asked  him 
whether  he  could  draw  his  own  horoscope, 
and  whether,  by  comparing  the  time  of  his 
birth  with  the  present  state  of  the  heavens,  he 
could  tell  what  he  was  to  dread  or  hope  for  at 
that  instant.  The  astrologer,  without  doubt, 
apprized  of  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  looked 
at  the  stars  and  shuddered  ;  the  more  he  con- 
sidered them,  the  more  he  trembled  ;  and,  at 
length,  exclaimed,  that  he  was  threatened 
with  great  and  imminent  danger.  Tiberius, 
convinced  of  his  skill  by  this  experiment,  em- 
braced him,  and  admitted  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  confidential  friends. 


St.  Pol  de  Leon. 

The  miracles  which  are  reported  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  saint  in 
the  calendar.  He  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifth  centur\%  and  England  is  said  to 
have  been  the  country  which  had  the  honour 
of  giving  him  birth. 

Saints  for  the  most  part  have  not  begun 
their  career  of  wonders  till  somewhat  advanced 
in  life  ;  but  St.  Pol,  even  when  a  lad  at  school, 
gave  an  earnest  of  the  future  exploits  which 
might  be  expected  from  him.  The  fields  of 
the  monastery  in  which  he  was  a  student, 
were  ravaged  by  such  a  number  of  birds,  that 
the  whole  crop  of  com  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  St.  Pol  summoned  the  sacri- 
legious animals  to  appear  before  the  principal 
of  the  monastery,  who  also  was  a  saint,  called 
Hydultus,  that  they  might  receive  the  correc- 
tion they  merited.    The  birds,  obedient  to  his 
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summons,  presented  them.selves  to  him  in  a 
body;  but  St.  Hydultus  being  of  a  humane 
disposition,  only  gave  them  a  reproof  and  ad- 
monition, and  then  let  them  go.  The  grateful 
birds  never  after  touched  the  corn  of  the 
monaster^'. 

In  a  convent  of  nuns  hard  bj',  .situated  on 
the  seashore,  and  extremely  exposed  to  the 
tempestuous  wind  of  the  north,  lived  a  sister 
of  St.  Pol.  She  represented  the  case  of  the 
convent  to  her  brother,  when  he  ordered  the 
sea  to  retire  four  thousand  paces  from  the 
convent,  which  it  did  immediately.  He  then 
directed  his  sister  and  her  companions  to  place 
a  row  of  tlints  along  the  shore  for  a  considerable 
distance  ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
they  increased  into  vast  rocks,  which  so  en- 
tirely broke  the  force  of  the  winds,  that 
the  convent  was  never  after  incommoded  by 
them. 

These  t\vo  first  essays  of  St.  Pol's  miracu- 
lous powers,  were  performed  on  his  native 
soil,  England  ;  but  feeling  probably  the  force 
of  the  proverb,  that  '  a  prophet  has  no  honour 
in  his  own  country ;'  he  soon  after  took  a  fancy 
to  travel,  and  walked  over  the  sea  one  fine 
morning  to  the  isle  of  Batz. 

A  Count  de  Guythure  was  then  governor  of 
the  island,  who  laboured  under  a  great  uneasi- 
ness of  mind,  on  account  of  a  little  silver  bell 
belonging  to  the  reigning  King  of  England, 
the  possession  of  which,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
junction contained  in  the  tenth  commandment, 
he  coveted  exceedingly.  St.  Pol  ordered  a 
fish  to  swallow  the  bell,  and  bring  it  over. 
The  mandate  was  no  sooner  issued,  than 
obe\-ed  ;  but  the  saint  thus  provided  a  dangerous 
rival  to  his  fame,  for  the  bell  became  almost  as 
celebrated  an  adept  in  miracles  as  himself. 
As  usual  however  in  all  cases  of  competition, 
the  public  v.-ere  benefited  ;  and  between  the 
saint  and  the  bell,  the  want  of  physicians  in 
the  country  was  entirelj'  precluded.  The  bell 
was  afterwards  deposited  among  the  treasures 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon. 

But  the  Isle  of  Batz,  at  the  time  of  the 
saint's  an'ival,  was  visited  with  even  a  heavier 
aJtliction  than  the  mortal  uneasiness  of 
its  governor ;  it  was  infested  by  a  terrible 
dragon,  which  devoured  men,  animals,  and 
everything  that  came  in  its  way.  St.  Pol, 
dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  repaired  to  the 
monster's  cavern,  accompanied  by  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  commanding  it  to  come  forth,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, making  dreadful  hissings  and  bowl- 
ings. A  stroke  of  his  staff  silenced  it ;  when 
a  rope  was  thrown  round  its  neck,  and  the 
j'oung  man  was  ordered  to  lead  the  monster 
away — all  this  was  done  without  any  oppo- 
sition. St.  Pol  led  it  to  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  island,  where,  with  another 
stroke  of  his  staff,  he  precipitated  the  mon- 
ster into  the  sea,  whence  it  never  more 
returned. 

The  Count  de  Guythure,  charmed,  as  he 
reasonably  might  be,  with  such  a  guest,  re- 
signed to  him  a  splendid  palace,  in  which  he 
lived,  and  retired  to  Occismor,  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  pUce  where  St.  Pol  de  Leon  bo»v 


•Stands.  The  palace  was  converted  by  the 
saint  into  a  monastery ;  and  there  being  no 
v/ater,  he  again  had  recourse  to  his  staff,  and 
produced  the  fountain  which  is  still  in  e.x- 
istence  on  the  seashore  ;  and  it  is  because  it 
was  thus  miraculously  produced,  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  overflowing  of  the  sea.  St. 
Pol  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Occismor,  and  it 
was  tfien  that  the  place  changed  its  name. 
Here  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  work 
miracles ;  but  at  length,  growing  wear\'  of 
mankind,  he  retired  again  to  the  Isle  of  Batz, 
where  he  ended  his  days  at  the  great  age  of  a 
hundred  and  two  years.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  island  v.-ould  gladly  have  interred  his  body 
there  ;  but  the  people  of  Occismor  claimed  it, 
on  the  plea  of  his  having  been  their  bishop  : 
at  length  a  compromise  was  made,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  divided,  and 
each  should  have  half.  But  as  t'ney  were 
about  to  earn,'  this  agreement  into  execution, 
the  body  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  after- 
wards found  on  the  seashore  at  Occismor, 
which  was  considered  as  a  plain  indication 
that  the  saint  himself  chose  that  for  the  place 
of  his  interment. 


Mimicry  Run  Mad. 

Gallus  Vibius  was  a  man  first  of  great  elo- 
quence, and  then  of  great  madness,  which 
came  upon  him  not  so  much  from  any  seeds 
of  the  disease  in  his  own  temperament,  as 
from  a  habit  of  imitating  the  disease  in  others. 
He  was  so  long  in  the  practice  of  acting  the 
madman,  that,  if  we  may  so  speak,  he 
went  out  of  himself  and  became  one.  The 
propensity  of  subtle  minds  to  such  transitions, 
is  noticed  by  Cicero  ;  speaking  of  one  Hircus, 
a  verj'  ridiculous  man,  he  says,  '  Dion  ilium 
video  pene/actjts  sum  ille.' 


The  Esquimaux. 

A  singular  slorj'  which  circulated  at  Nain 
in  Labrador,  in  the  year  1773,  and  gained 
credit  with  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  that  deeply  rooted  inclina- 
tion for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, 
which  has  rendered  it  so  difncult  even  for  the 
Christian  converts  to  wean  themselves  from 
their  attachment  to  former  superstitious  notices 
and  observances.  It  was  reported  that  the 
men  in  the  north  had  at  length  killed  Innukpak, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  This  was  a  m.ur- 
derer  of  such  monstrous  size,  that  while  he 
stood  in  the  valley  of  Nain,  he  might  have 
rested  his  hand  on  the  summit  of  the  adjacent 
mountain.  His  dress  was  the  white  skin  of 
the  nennerluk,  an  amphibious  bear  that  hunted 
and  devoured  the  seals,  each  of  whose  ear/- 
was  large  enough  for  the  covering  of  a  capa- 
cious tent.  This  beast  did  not  scruple  to  eat 
human  flesh  when  he  came  on  shore,  where 
some  affirmed  they  had  seen  him,  and  were 
vexed  when  their  testimony  was  doubted. 
Indeed  the  Christian  brethren  in  Okkalc 
thought  they  saw  such  a  sea  monster  on«: 
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evening,  ,in  the  August  of  1786,  \\hich  rose  up 
to  the  height  of  a  huge  iceberg  in  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  bhowed  its  white  colour,  and  then 
plunged  down  again,  leaving  a  whirlpool  of 
foam.  The  Esquimau-v,  without  hesitation, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  nennerluk  ;  but, 
as  the  description  is  so  vague,  it  may  justly 
be  supposed  that  they  were  deceived  by  some 
tumbling  iceberg. 


Origin  of  the  Mogul  Tale. 

'  It  is  reported,'  says  Burton,  in  his  '  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,' 'of  Philip  Bonus,  the 
good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  which  v.as 
solemnized  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  by 
reason  of  unseasonable  weather  he  could 
neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  tired  with 
cards  and  dice,  the  ladies'  dancing,  and  such 
other  domestic  sports,  he  would  in  the  even- 
ing walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so 
fortuned,  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night, 
he  found  a  country  fellow  senseless  from  in- 
toxication ;  he  cau.sed  his  followers  to  bring 
him  to  his  palace,  and  there  strip  him  of  his 
old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court 
fashion,  when  he  awaked,  he  and  they  were 
all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  and 
persuade  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The 
poor  fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was 
served  in  state  all  day  long  ;  after  supper  he 
saw  them  dance,  heard  music  and  the  rest  of 
tho.se  court  pleasures  :  but  late  at  night,  when 
he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep, 
they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed 
him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him. 
Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good 
sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  re- 
turned to  himself;  all  the  jest  was  to  see  how 
he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some 
little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends 
he  had  seen  a  vision,  constantly  he  believed 
it,  and  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and 
so  the  jest  ended.' 


Choice  of  Subjects. 

It  has  been  the  pride  of  m.any  writers  to 
choose  subjects  apparently  the  most  barren  or 
insignificant,  in  order  to  shov/  off  to  the 
greater  advantage  their  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  description.  Hom.er  sung  the  wars 
of  frogs  and  mice  ;  Apulcius,  the  sensibility  of 
the  ass  ;  Lucia:.,  the  rambles  of  a  fly;  Julius 
Scaliger,  the  wisdom  of  the  goose.  A  para- 
.sitical  life  had  its  eulogist  in  Lucian  ;  folly, 
an  apologist  in  Erasmus  :  and  the  mad  freaks 
of  the  tyrant  Nero,  a  vindicator  in  Cardan. 
While  Libanius  selects  the  ox  for  his  theme  ; 
Michael  Pfellus  is  content  with  a  gnat.  And 
Antcnius  Majoragius,  who  deems  nothing 
worthier  of  his  praise  than  the  clay  from 
which  all  are  sprung,  and  to  which  all  must 
sooner  or  Tater  return,  is  outrivalled  by  James 
Dousa,  the  son,  who  sees  in  a  shadow  the 
essence  of  all  human  pursuits  since  tim.e 
begun,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 


An  Iceberg. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  '  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  Arctic  Regions,'  thus  describes  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  iceberg,  which  was  about  forty 
feet  high  and  a  thousand  feet  long.  '  Imagina- 
tion,' he  says,  '  painted  it  in  many  grotesque 
figures  ;  at  one  time  it  looked  something  like 
a  white  lion  and  horse  rampant,  which  the 
quick  fancy  of  sailors,  in  their  harmless  fancy 
for  omens,  naturally  enough  shaped  into  the 
lion  and  imicom  of  the  king's  arms,  and  they 
were  delighted  accordingly  v.ith  the  good 
luck  v.hich  it  seemed  to  augur.  And  truly 
our  first  introduction  to  one  of  these  huge 
masses,  with  which  v/e  were  afterwards  to 
grow  so  familiar,  was  a  sort  of  epoch  in  our 
voyage,  that  might  well  excuse  a  sailor's 
divination,  particularly  when  the  aspect  v.ith 
which  it  was  invested,  tended  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  keep  up  the  energies  of  the  men  ; 
a  feeling  so  requisite  for  an  enterprise  like 
ours,  where  even  their  curiosity  might  be 
chilled  for  want  of  excitement.' 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
exquisite  than  the  variety  of  tints  which  these 
icebergs  display ;  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  glitter  with  a  vividness  of  colour,  beyond 
the  power  of  art  to  represent.  While  the 
white  portions  have  the  brilliancy  cf  silver, 
their  colours  are  as  various  and  splendid  as 
the  rainbow,  their  ever-changing  disposition 
producing  effects  as  singular  as  they  were 
novel  and  interesting. 


A  Nocturnal  Ramble. 

The  follov,'ing  remarkable  instance  of  a  bo^ 
walking  in  his  sleep  was  recently  related  in 
the  lVcstinorela?id  Advertiser. 

A  boy,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Faw- 
cett,  of  Gate,  lately  accompanied  his  master 
in  shooting  all  day  upon  t'ne  moors  ;  and  on 
returning  in  the  evening,  his  master  desired 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.  The 
boy  proceeded  on  foot ;  but  being  much 
fatigued,  sat  down,  and  fell  a.sleep.  How 
long  he  remained  in  that  situation  was  un- 
certain, as,  when  found,  he  was  in  his  own 
bed  asleep  ;  and  a  neighbour  pa.ssing  on  the 
road  early  next  morning,  found  his  clothes 
scattered  in  various  directions,  nearly  half  a 
mile  ol'f.  The  account  he  gave  was,  that  he 
dreamed  he  had  been  at  a  neighbour's  house 
at  a  good  supper,  after  which  he  supposed 
he  went  to  bed  there.  It  appears  he  actually 
walked  three  miles,  though  in  a  profound 
sleep  the  whole  of  the  time  ;  during  which  he 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  walked  home 
naked,  pas.sed  the  gate,  and  went  upstairs 
to  bed,  being  the  whole  of  the  time  asleep. 


Monsigny. 


The  susceptibility  of  the  celebrated  musi- 
cal composer,  Monsigny,  was  so  extreme, 
that  the  composition  of  each  of  his  operas 
threw  him  into  a  fi:  of  illness,  from  which  he 
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recovered  only  to  relapse  into  another. 
Monsigny  composed  more  from  sentiment 
than  from  learning  ;  for  the  thorns  of  science 
and  study  were  never  mingled  with  the 
flowers  which  he  gathered  ;  the  spoiled  child 
of  nature,  his  talents  had  not  acquired  that 
ready  docility  which  is  the  result  of  a  more 
rigorous  education  ;  his  genius  was  an  instru- 
ment which  he  could  not  dispose  of  at  will, 
like  those  who,  having  rendered  it  flexible  by 
the  exercise  of  severe  school  discipline,  can 
regulate  its  movements  without  repressing  its 
flight.  As  soon  as  sentiment  had  impregnated 
his  imagination,  he  sought  to  deliver  himself 
of  it ;  but  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  sink- 
ing beneath  the  labour,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  delight  and  pain.  He  shed  so  many  tears 
during  the  composition  of  the  Deserter,  that 
his  friends  twice  found  it  necessary  to  take 
the  poem  from  him.  Even  after  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  on  alluding  to  the  scene  where 
Louisa  gradually  recovers  from  her  swoon, 
and  recollecting  the  half-articulated  words, 
interrupted  by  the  strains  of  the  orchestra,  he 
would  melt  into  tears,  and  fall  himself  into  the 
distressed  situation  which  he  had  so  forcibly 
depicted. 


Fairy  Castles. 

On  the  2ist  of  October,  1796,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  many  observers  on  a  hill,  on  the 
Waterford  side  of  the  Blackv.-ater,  near  the 
town  of  Youghal,  a  walled  town  with  a  round 
tower,  and  a  church  with  a  spire  ;  the  houses 
perfect,  and  the  windows  distinct.  Behind 
the  houses  appeared  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and 
in  the  front  a  single  tree,  near  which  was  a 
cow  grazing  ;  whilst  the  Waterford  hills  ap- 
peared distinctly  behind.  In  the  space  of 
about  half  an  hour,  the  spire  and  round  tower 
became  covered  with  domes,  and  the  octa- 
gonal building,  or  rather  round  tower,  became 
a  broken  turret.  Soon  after  this  change  all 
the  houses  became  ruins,  and  their  fragments 
seemed  scattered  in  the  field  near  the  walls. 
The  whole  in  about  an  hour  disappeared,  and 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  real  field.  The  hill  and  trees  appeared  of 
a  bright  green  ;  the  houses  and  towers  of  a 
clear  brown,  with  their  roofs  blue. 

At  the  same  place,  in  1801,  about  four  o'clock 
on  a  fine  morning,  all  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
river  was  covered  with  a  dense  vapour  ;  that 
on  the  right  next  the  sea,  had  the  representa- 
tion of  an  Alpine  country  ;  the  distant  moun- 
tains seemed  covered  with  snow,  whilst  the 
foreground,  of  a  brown  colour,  resembled 
woods  and  a  cultivated  country'.  Soon,  the 
snow  was  seen  to  roll  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  into  the  valleys  beneath,  and  left 
the  grey  rocks  of  the  mountains  naked  and 
sharp.  As  the  sun  increased  in  power,  the 
vapour  vanished.  On  the  left,  the  river  and 
adjacent  country  were  also  covered  with  a 
vapour,  but  of  quite  a  different  appearance 
from  the  former.  The  country  seemed  laid 
out  in   lawns   and  improvements,   on  which 


were  erected  three  gentlemen's  seats ;  the 
houses  well  defined,  the  windows  and  doors 
distinct ;  some  of  the  v.indows  appeared  open, 
and  brass  knockers  were  seen  on  the  doors. 
Beyond  the  houses  were  beautiful  shrubberies, 
bordered  with  white  Chinese  paling  ;  behind 
the  shrubberies  were  forests  of  pines  and  dis- 
tant mountains,  in  fine  perspective,  which 
closed  the  scene.  Before  the  houses  in  the 
lawns  were  clumps  of  fine  forest  trees.  In 
about  half  an  hour  two  of  the  houses  vanished, 
and  the  clumps  in  front  disappeared  ;  and  in 
their  place  a  fine  oak  sprung  up,  which  was 
the  last  object  that  quitted  the  scene.  The 
sun  becoming  powerful,  the  vapour  was  rare- 
fied, and  the  entire  disappeared. 

]Mr.  Vv'illlam  Beauford,  who  has  published 
a  description  of  these  visions,  ascribes  them 
to  the  reflection  of  the  objects  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  in  the  dense  vapours  or  fog  on  the 
opposite  side,  strongly  illuminated  bj'  the  sun. 

Although  such  curious  and  elegant  phe- 
nomena are  not  peculiar  to  any  age  or  country, 
the}"^  are  more  frequently  seen  on  the  sea 
coasts  ;  and  though  in  some  respects  common 
in  such  situations,  they  have  been  hitherto  so 
little  noticed  h\  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, as  to  be  scarce  known  to  exist.  The 
only  ones  which  seem  at  present  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  curious,  are  those 
frequently  during  the  summer  season  seen  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  Italy,  near  the  ancient 
city  of  Rhegium,  and  even  to  this  attention 
they  were  directed  by  the  fishermen  and 
country  peasants,  who  in  their  native  tongue 
call  xh&mfata  Mo7-ga.na,  or  dajnn  fata  Mor- 
£^aiin.  (From  Eurne's  '  Travels.',  They  are, 
however,  frequently  noticed  by  the  English, 
Erse,  and  Irish  peasants,  fishermen  and  mari- 
ners ;  and  denominated,  in  the  language  of 
the  two  latter,  sea  fairies,  and  fairj'  castles. 
The  fishermen  among  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland,  frequently  see  represented  on 
barren  heaths  and  naked  rocks,  beautiful 
fields,  woods,  and  castles,  with  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  grazing,  and  multitudes  of 
people  of  both  sexes,  in  various  attitudes  and 
occupations.  These,  as  they  knov/  no  such 
objects  really  exist,  they  continually  attribute 
to  the  enchantment  of  the  fairies.  They  are 
also  frequently  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland.  On  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  South  America,  even  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Andes,  xh&fata  Mor- 
gatia  are  met  with.  Far  out  at  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean.s,  the 
adventurous  seaman  also  sometimes  observes 
them ;  and  though  well  known  under  the 
name  oi  fog  banks,  yet  has  their  appearance 
been  so  imposing,  as  to  elude  the  nicest 
scrutiny,  and  to  promise  refreshments  to  the 
fatigued  and  sea-worn  mariner,  which  he 
could  not  obtain. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  these  aerial 
castles  and  islands  which  has  been  tran.smitted 
to  us,  is  the  representa:ion  of  a  beautiful 
island  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  first  obser\-ed  by  some 
Danish  and  Irish  fishermen  about  the  year 
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900  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  centur>%  frequently  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  French  fisher- 
men, and  mariners. 

As  this  island  could  never  be  approached,  it 
was  called   the  Enchanted  Island,  and  sup- 
posed by  the  maritime   inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land,  Ireland,   France  and  Spain,  to  be  the 
countrv'  of  departed  spirits,  and  therefore  de- 
nominated in  Erse,  Flath  Intiis,  or  the  Xoble 
Island  ;  in  Irish,  Hy  Brasil,  or  the  Country 
of  Spirits  ;  by  the  Anglo-Sa.xons,  Icockatie,  or 
the  Country  in  the  Waves  ;  and  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  supposed  it  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  islands,  Brasil  and  Assmunda,  or 
the  Islands  of  Ghosts.     Nay,  so  much  per- 
suaded were  geographers  of  the  si.vteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  of  the   real  existence, 
that  islands  of  those  names  have  place  in  most 
of  the  maps  of  the  Atlantic  drawn  in  those 
periods  ;  and  even  in  the  last  centur>',    De 
L'Isle,  the   French  geographer,  in  his  maps, 
has  placed  them  as  follows  :  Brasil,  lat.  51° 
North,  long.  1°  East  of  Ferrol ;  and  Assmun- 
da, lat.  46^  36  North,  long.  856^  East  of  Fer- 
rol.    Even  so  late  as  about  the  year  1750,  an 
English  ship  returning  from  Newfoundland, 
near  lat.  50^  North,  discovered  an  island  not  ^ 
heretofore  known,   which  not  only  appeared  . 
fertile,  but  covered  with  verdant  fields  and  , 
shady  woods,  among  which  cattle  were  seen  | 
to  graze  ;  and  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  \ 
violent  surge,  hindered  the  captain  and  crew  1 
from  landing  to  their  desire.     So  well  con-  j 
vinced  were  they  however  of  its  real  existence,  ; 
that  on  arriving  at  London,  ships  were  ordered 
out  to  complete  the  discovery  ;  but  no  island 
could  be  found,   nor  has  any  land  been  dis- 
covered in  that  track  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 


Fetishes. 

The  Ashantees  have  the  most  surprising 
confidence  in  the  fetishes,  which  they  pur- 
chase at  an  extravagant  rate  from  the  floors, 
believing  firmly  that  they  make  them  invul- 
nerable and  invincible  in  war  ;  paralyze  the 
iiand  of  the  enemy,  shiver  their  weapons,  j 
divert  the  course  of  balls,  and  avert  all  evils  I 
but  sickness,  (which  they  can  only  assuage}  1 
and  natural  death.  The  king  gave  to  the  1 
King  of  Dagwumba,  for  the  fetish  or  war 
coat  of  Apokoo,  the  value  of  thirty  slaves  ;  for  ' 
Odumata's,  twenty  ;  for  Adoo  Quamina's 
thirteen  ;  for  Akimpon's,  twelve ;  for  Akim- 
pontea's,  nine  ;  and  for  those  of  greater  cap- 
tains in  proportion.  The  generals  being 
always  in  the  rear  of  the  army  are  pretty  sure 
to  escape,  a  circumstance  much  in  favour  of 
the  Moors.  Mr.  Bowdich  relates,  that  several 
of  the  Ashantee  captains  offered  seriously  to 
let  him  fire  at  them  ;  in  short,  their  confidence 
in  these  fetishes  is  almost  as  incredible,  as  the 
despondency  and  panic  imposed  on  their 
southern  and  western  enemies  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  ;  they  impel  the  Ashantees,  fear- 
less and  headlong,  to  the  most  daring  enter- 
prises ;  they  dispirit  their  adversaries,  almost 


to  the  neglect  of  an  interposition  of  fortune 
in  their  favour.  The  Ashantees  believe  that 
the  constant  prayers  of  the  Moors,  who  have 
persuaded  them  that  they  converse  with  the 
Deity,  invigorate  themselves  and  gradually 
waste  the  spirit  and  strength  of  their  enemies. 
This  faith  is  not  less  impulsive,  than  that  which 
achieved  the  Arabian  conquests. 


A  Mind  Diseased. 

About  forty  years  ago,  two  young  gentle- 
men, students  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
after  a  winter  of  hard  study,  proposed  to 
themselves,  and  set  out  on,  a  journey  of  six 
weeks  among  the  mountains  and  isles  of  thd 
Highlands.  They  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted for  years  before  they  came  together 
to  the  college,  and  a  predilection  for  the  same 
studies,  a  strong  bias  for  general  literature, 
and  more  especially  for  those  courses  of  in- 
quiry which  are  the  amusement,  rather  than 
the  task  of  minds  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  had,  in  the  course  of  four  swift 
years,  bound  them  together  in  one  of  those 
friendships  which  young  men  are  apt  to  per- 
suade themselves  can  never  possibly  be  dis- 
solved ;  while  no  sooner  are  they  separated 
for  a  time,  than  every  event  they  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  common  life,  tends  insensi- 
bly to  obliterate  this  youthful  union,  as  the 
summer  showers  imperceptibly  melt  the 
wreath  of  snow  upon  the  mountain.  We  shall 
speak  of  them  by  the  names  of  Campbell  and 
Graham  ;  it  can  interest  but  few  to  say,  that 
these  are  not  their  real  names. 

One  morning,  in  the  course  of  their  tour, 
they  descended  towards  what  is  called  the 
Sound  of  Jura,  through  many  a  dell  and 
bosky  wood ;  sometimes  loitering  as  they 
stopped,  to  examine  the  botanical  treasures 
which  came  in  their  way  ;  sometimes  gaily 
walking  over  the  barren  muir. 

'As  the  ebbing  tide,'  says  Mr.  Graham, 
whom  we  shall  now  leave  to  tell  in  his  own 
words  the  melancholy  sequel  of  his  adven- 
tures, '  began  to  discover  to  us  the  black  side 
of  the  rocky  islets,  we  procured  a  boat  at  a 
small  hamlet  that  overhung  a  little  bay,  and 
went  on  a  mimic  voyage  of  discover^'.  While 
we  returned  again  to  the  mainland,  the 
warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  beautiful  trans- 
parency of  the  water,  which,  as  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  west  coast  is  rocky  shore,  is  highly 
remarkable,  tempted  Campbell  to  propose 
that  we  should  amuse  ourselves  with  swim- 
ming. Owing  to  a  horror  I  had  acquired 
when  a  boy,  from  an  exaggerated  description 
of  the  danger  of  the  convulsive  grasp  of  a 
person  drowning,  or  dead  grip,  as  it  is  called, 
I  always  felt  an  involuntar^'  repugnance  to 
practise  this  exercise  in  company  with  others. 
However,  we  now  indulged  in  it  so  long,  that 
I  began  to  feel  tired,  and  was  swimming  to- 
wards the  rocky  shore,  which  was  at  no  great 
distance.  Campbell,  who  had  now  forgot  his 
philosophical  reveries  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
varied  and  refreshing  amusement,  was  sport- 
ing in  all  the  gaiety  of  exuberant  spirits,  when 
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i  heard  a  sudden  cry  of  fear.  I  turned,  and 
taw  him  struggling  violently,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  sinking.  I  immediately  swam  towards 
him.  He  had  been  seized  with  the  cramp, 
which  suspends  all  power  of  regular  exertion, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  commonly  deprives 
its  victim  of  presence  of  mind  ;  and  as  poor 
Campbell  alternately  sunk  and  rose,  his  wild 
looks  as  I  approached  him,  and  con\'ulsive  cries 
for  assistance,  struck  me  with  a  sudden  and 
involuntar>' panic,  and  I  hesitated  to  grasp  the 
extended  hand  of  my  drowning  friend.  After  a 
moment's  struggle  he  sunk,  exclaiming,  "  .My 
God  !"  v.ith  a  look  at  me  of  such  an  ex- 
pression, that  it  has  ten  thousand  times  driven 
me  to  wish  my  memor>'  was  a  blank.  A  dread- 
ful alarm  now  struck  my  heart,  like  the  stab 
of  a  dagger,  and  with  almost  a  similar  sensa- 
tion of  pain  ;  I  rushed  to  the  place  where  he 
disappeared  ;  the  boiling  of  the  water  caused 
b%'  his  descending  body,  prevented  a  distinct 
view,  but  on  looking  down,  I  thought  I  saw 
three  or  four  corpses  struggling  with  each 
other,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  I  heard  a 
loud  and  melancholy  crj-  from  the  bushes  on 
the  steep  bank  that  overhung  the  shore.  As 
the  boiling  of  the  water  settled,  I  was  partly 
relieved  from  extrem^e  horror  ;  but  I  had  the 
misery'  to  see  Campbell  again,  for  the  v.-ater 
was  as  clear  as  the  air.  He  stood  upright  at 
the  bottom  among  the  large  sea-weeds  :  he 
even  reached  up  his  arms,  and  exerted  him- 
self as  if  endeavouring  fruitlessly  to  climb  to 
the  surface.  I  looked  in  despair  towards  the 
shore,  and  all  around.  The  feeling  of  hope- 
less loneliness,  was  dreadful.  I  again  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  same  melancholy  cr>^  A 
superstitious  dread  came  over  me  as  before, 
for  a  few  seconds,  but  1  observ^ed  an  old  grey 
goat,  which  had  advanced  to  the  jutting  point 
of  a  rock  ;  he  had  perhaps  been  alarmed  from 
the  unusual  appearance  in  the  sea  below,  and 
■was  bleating  for  his  companions.  I  now  re- 
collected the  boat,  and  swam  exhausted  to  the 
shore,  while  everj'  moment  I  imagined  I  saw 
before  me  the  hand  of  my  friend,  which  I 
should  never  more  grasp.  I  rowed  back,  more 
than  half  distracted.  The  water,  where 
Campbell  had  sunk,  was  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet  deep  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  re- 
markably transparent.  Some  people  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  under  water  far 
longer  than  others,  and  poor  Campbell  was  of 
an  extremely  vigorous  constitution.  I  sa^\- 
him  again  more  distinctly,  and  his  appearance 
was  in  the  utmost  degree  affecting.  He 
seemed  to  be  yet  alive,  for  he  sat  upright,  and 
grasped  with  one  hand  the  stem  of  a  large 
tangle  ;  the  broad  front  of  which  waved  some- 
times over  him  as  it  was  moved  by  the  tide, 
while  he  moved  convulsively  his  other  arm 
and  one  of  his  legs.  I  remember  well,  I  cried 
out  in  agony,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  a  rope  !"  With 
great  exertion,  and  by  leaning  over  the  boat 
with  my  arm  and  face  under  water,  I  tried  to 
arouse  his  attention,  by  touching  his  hands 
with  the  oar.  I  was  convinced  that,  had  there 
been  a  length  of  rope  in  the  boat,  I  could  have 
saved  him.  He  evidently  was  not  quite  in- 
sensible ;    for  upon  repeatedly  touching  his 


hand,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  tangle,  and 
after  feebly  and  ineffectually  grasping  at  th^ 
oar,  I  saw  him  once  more  stretch  up  his  hand, 
as  if  conscious  that  sonr.o  person  was  en- 
deavouring to  assist  him.  He  then  fell  slov/ly 
on  his  bac.ic,  and  lay  calm  and  still  among  the 
sea-weed. 

'  Unconnected   ravings,   and   frantic   cries, 
could  alone  express  the  insufferable  anguish  I 
j  endured.     His  stretched-out  hand  I     1  often, 
often,  see  it  still '.     But  the  heart  that  would 
j  not  save  his  friend,   that   saw  him  about  to 
I  perish,  yet  kept  aloof  in  his  last  extremity, 
[  perhaps  deserves  that   suffering   which  time 
:  seems  rather  to  increase  than  alleviate. 
j      '  It  is  in  vain   that  I    reason  with  myself : 
■  that  I  say,  ''  all  this  is  too  true :  I  hesitated 
I  to  save  him,  I  kept  aloof  from  him,  I  answered 
I  not  his  last  cry  for  help,  I  refused  his  out- 
stretched hand,  and  saw  him  engulphed  in  the 
cruel   waters ;    i^ut    yet    surely  this   did  not 
spring  from  selfish  or  considerate  care  for  my 
own  safety  I  Before  and  since  I  have  hazarded 
I  my  life,    with  alertness   and    enthusiasm,   to 
I  rescue  others  ;  no  cold  calculating  prudence 
kept  me  back  ;  it  was  an  instinctive  and  in- 
voluntary impulse,  originating  from  a  strong 
early  impression,  and  on  finding  mj^self  sud- 
denly placed  in  circumstances  which  had  been 
long  dreaded  in  imagination  I" 

'  But  all  this  reasoning  avails  nothing.  I 
still  recollect  the  inestimable  endowments  and 
amiable  possession  of  my  early  and  only 
friend  ;  memory  still  dwells  upon  our  taking 
leave  of  the  city,  our  passage  of  the  Clyde, 
our  researches  and  walks  in  the  woodlands 
and  sequestered  glens  of  Cowal  ;  the  first  cry 
of  alarm,  outstretched  hand,  and  upbraiding 
look  ;  the  appearance  of  the  sinking  body,  the 
bleating  of  the  goat,  my  friend's  dying  efforts 
among  the  sea-weed  ! 

'  It  is  nearly  seven-and-thirty  years  now  : 
5'et,  day  or  night,  I  may  almost  say,  awaking 
hour  has  not  passed,  in  which  I  have  not  felt 
part  of  the  suffering  that  I  witnessed  con- 
vulsing the  body  of  my  poor  friend,  under  the 
agonies  of  a  strangely  protracted  death. 

'  The  body  of  Campbell  was  found,  but  the 
distracting  particulars  of  his  fate  were  un- 
known. They  were  treasured  in  my  own 
bosom,  with  the  same  secresy  with  which  a 
Catholic  bigot  conceals  the  discipline  or  whip 
of  wire,  which,  in  execution  of  his  private 
penance,  is  so  often  dyed  in  his  blood.  I 
avoided  everj'  allusion  to  the  subject,  when 
the  ordinary  general  inquiries  had  been 
answered,  and  it  was  too  painful  a  subject  for 
anyone  to  press  upon  me  for  particulars.  It 
was  soon  forgotten  by  all  but  me  ;  and  a  long 
period  has  pas.sed  away,  if  not  of  secret  guilt, 
at  least  of  secret  remorse.  Accident  led  me 
some  time  since  to  disclose  the  painful  state- 
of  my  mind  to  a  friend  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  pretends  to  some  philosophy  and  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  I  hardly  knew 
how  I  was  surprised  into  the  communication 
of  feelings  which  I  had  kept  so  long  secret. 
The  discourse  happened  to  turn  upon  such- 
moods  of  the  mind,  as  that  under  which  I 
have  suffered.     I  was  forced  "ito  my  narra- 
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the  almost  involuntarily,  and  might  apply  to 
myself  the  well-known  lines  : 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  strange  agony. 
Which  forc'd  me  to  be.gin  my  tale, 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

'  My  friend  listened  to  the  detail  of  my 
feelings  with  much  sympathy.  "  I  do  not,"  he 
said,  v.hen  my  horrid  narrative  was  closed, 
"  attempt  by  reasoning  to  eradicate  from  your 
mind  feelings  so  painfully  disproportioned  to 
the  degree  of  blame  which  justly  attaches  to 
your  conduct.  I  do  not  remind  you  that  your 
involuntary  panic  palsied  you  as  much  as  the 
unfortunate  sufferer's  cramp,  and  that  you 
were  in  the  moment  as  little  able  to  give  him 
effectual  assistance,  as  he  was  to  keep  afloat 
without  it.  I  might  add  inyourapologj",  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preser\'ation  is  uncommonly 
active  in  cases  where  we  ourselves  are  e.xposed 
to  the  same  sort  of  danger  with  that  in  which 
we  see  others  perishing.  I  once  witnessed  a 
num.ber  of  swimmers  amusing  themselves  in 
the  entrance  of  Leith  harbour,  when  one  was 
seized  with  the  cramp  and  went  down.  In 
one  instant  the  pier  was  crowded  with  naked 
figures,  who  had  fled  to  the  shore  to  escape 
the  supposed  danger  ;  and  in  the  ne.xt  as  many 
persons,  who  were  walking  on  the  pier,  had 
thrown  oft"  part  of  their  clothes,  and  plunged  in 
to  assist  the  perishing  man.  The  different 
effect  upon  the  bystanders,  and  on  those  who 
shared  the  danger,  is  to  be  derived  from  their 
relative  circumstances,  and  from  no  superior 
benevolence  of  the  former,  or  selfishness  of  the 
latter.  Your  own  understanding  must  have 
often  suggested  these  rational  grounds  of  con- 
solation, though  the  strong  impression  made 
on  your  imagination  bj'  circumstances  so  de- 
plorable has  prevented  your  receiving  benefit 
from  them.  The  question  is  how  this  disease  of 
the  mind  .for  such  it  is;  can  be  effectually  re 
moved  ?" 

'  I  looked  anxiously  in  his  face,  as  if  in  e.x- 
pectation  of  the  relief  he  spoke  of  "I  was 
once,"  said  he,  "  v,-hcn  a  boy,  in  the  company 
of  an  old  military  officer,  who  had  been,  in 
his  youth,  employed  in  the  service  of  appre- 


hending some  outlaws,  guilty  of  the  most  de- 
liberate cruelties.  The  narrative  told  by  one 
so  nearly  concerned  with  it,  and  having  all 
those  minute  and  circumstantial  particulars 
which  seize  forcibly  on  the  imagination, 
placed  the  shocking  scene  as  it  were  before 
my  very  eyes.  My  fancy  was  uncommonly 
lively  at  that  period  of  my  life,  and  it  was 
strongly  affected.  The  tale  cost  me  a  slcen- 
less  night,  with  fervour  and  tremor  on  ihe 
nerves.  IVIy  father,  a  man  of  uncommonly 
solid  sense,  discovered,  with  some  difficulty, 
the  cause  of  my  indisposition.  Instead  of 
banishing  the  subject  which  had  so  much 
agitated  me,  he  entered  upon  the  discussion, 
showed  me  the  volume  of  the  state  trials  which 
contained  the  case  of  the  outlaws,  and,  by- 
enlarging  repeatedly  upon  the  narrative,  ren- 
dered it  familiar  to  my  imagination,  and  of 
consequence  more  indifferent  to  it.  I  would 
advise  J'ou,  my  friend,  to  follow  a  similar 
course.  It  is  the  secresy  of  your  sufferings 
which  goes  far  to  prolong  them.  Have  you 
never  observed  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
a  fact,  however  indifferent  in  itself,  being 
known  to  one,  and  one  only,  gives  it  an  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  him  who  possesses  the 
secret,  and  renders  it  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  progress  of  his  thoughts, 
than  it  could  have  been  from  any  direct  in- 
terest which  it  possesses  ?  Shake  these  fetters, 
therefore,  from  your  mind,  and  mention  this 
event  to  one  or  two  of  our  common  friends  ; 
hear  them,  as  you  now  hear  me,  treat  your 
remorse,  relatively  to  its  extent  and  duration, 
as  a  mere  disease  of  the  mind,  the  consequence 
of  the  impressive  circumstances  of  that  melan- 
choly event  over  which  you  have  suffered 
your  fancy  to  brood  in  solemn  silence  and 
secresy.  Hearing  it  thus  spoken  of  by  others, 
their  view  of  the  case  will  end  by  becoming 
familiar  and  habitual  to  you,  and  you  will  then 
get  rid  of  the  agonies  which  have  hitherto 
operated  like  a  nightmare  to  hag-ride  your 
imagination." 

'  Such  was  my  friend's  counsel,  which  I 
heard  in  silence,  inclined  to  believe  b.is  de- 
ductions, but  feeling  abhonent  to  make  the 
communications  he  advised.' 


ANECDOTES  OF  GENIUS, 


'Genius  is  nothing  more  than  good  sense  intent  upon  new  ideas.'— Mapame  DE  Stael. 


Natural  Bias. 

The  Colossus  of  English  literature  being 
once  in  company  where  the  merits  of  several 
professions  were  discussed,  was  asked  his 
opinion.  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  '  Scorn  to  put 
5'our  behaviour  under  the  dominion  of  canters. 
Never  think  it  clever  to  call  physic  a  mean 
study,  or  ask  a  baby  of  seven  years  old  which  j 
way  his  genius  leads  him,  when  we  all  know 
that  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  has  no  genius 
for  anything  except  a  peg-top  and  an  apple- 
pie  ;  but  fix  on  some  business,  where  much 
money  may  be  got,  and  little  virtue  required, 
and  do  not  live  as  Roger  Ascham  says  the  wits 
do ;  men  know  not  how,  and  at  last  die  ob- 
scurely ;  men  mark  not  where.' 


Stone. 

Edmund  Stone,  the  mathematician,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  extraordinary'  examples 
upon  record  of  a  man  untutored  and  self- 
taught,  rising  by  mere  dint  of  genius  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  science.  The  celebrated 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  in  a  letter  to  Father 
Castel,  published  in  the  yourfia/  de  Trez'otix, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
Stone,  and  the  progress  of  his  acquisitions. 
'  Born,'  he  says,  '  a  son  of  the  gardener  of  the 
Duke  of  Argi'le,  he  arrived  at  eight  years  of 
age  before  he  learnt  to  read.  By  chance,  a 
servant  having  taught  young  Stone  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  there  seemed  nothing  more  to 
discover  and  expand  his  genius.  He  applied 
himself  to  study,  and  he  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  sublime  geometry'  and 
analysis :  without  a  master,  without  a  con- 
ductor, without  any  other  guide  than  pure 
genius. 

'  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  made 
these  con-iderable  advances,  without  being 
known,  and  without  knowing  himself  the  pro- 
digiousness  of  his  acquisitions.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  joined  to  his  military  talents  a 
general  knowledge  of  every  science  that 
adorns  the  mind  of  a  man  of  his  rank,  walking 
one  day  in  his  garden,  sav\'  lying  on  the  grass 
a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  celebrated 
"  Principia."     He  called  some  one  to  him  to 


take  it  and  carry  it  back  to  his  library.  Our 
young  gardener  told  him  that  the  book  be- 
longed to  him.  "  To  you  !"  rephed  the  duke, 
"  do  you  understand  geometry,  Latin,  New- 
ton ?"  "  I  know  a  little  of  them,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  an  air  of  simplicity,  arising 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  his  own  know- 
ledge and  talents.  The  duke  was  surprised, 
and  having  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  young  mathemati- 
cian ;  he  asked  him  several  questions,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  candour  of  his  answers.  "But  how," 
said  the  duke,  "came  you  hy  the  knowledge 
of  all  these  things?"  Stone  replied,  "A  ser- 
vant taught  me  to  read  ten  years  since  ;  does 
anyone  need  to  know  anything  more  than  the 
twenty-four  letters,  in  order  to  learn  every- 
thing else  that  one  wishes?"  The  duke's 
curiosity  was  redoubled  ;  he  sat  down  upon  a 
bench,  and  requested  a  detail  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  becoming  so  learned.  "  I  first  learned 
to  read,"  said  Stone  ;  "the  masons  were  then 
at  work  upon  your  house  ;  I  went  near  them 
one  day,  and  saw  the  architect  used  a  rule 
and  compasses,  and  that  he  made  calcula- 
tions. I  inquired  what  might  be  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  these  things,  and  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  science  called  arithmetic  ;  I 
purchased  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned 
it  ;  I  was  told  there  was  another  science 
called  geometry' ;  I  bought  the  books,  and  I 
learned  geometry.  By  reading,  I  found  that 
there  were  good  books  of  these  sciences  in 
Latin.  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and  I  learned 
Latin  ;  I  understood,  likewise,  that  there  were 
good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French.  I 
bought  a  dictionary',  and  I  learned  French. 
And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  done  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  everything 
when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet."  This  account  charmed  the  duke. 
He  drew  this  wonderful  genius  out  of  his 
obscurity,  and  provided  him  with  an  employ- 
ment which  left  him  plenty  of  time  to  culti- 
vate the  sciences.  He  discovered  in  him, 
also,  the  same  genius  for  music,  for  painting, 
for  architecture,  for  all  the  sciences  which 
depend  on  calculations  and  proportions.' 

What  the  particular  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment which  the  duke  conferred  on  Stone  was 
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i-e  are  not  informed  ;  but  if  we  may  credit  a]  Cecilia's  Day,"  and  his  "  Fables,"  his  latest 


writer  in  the  'Critical  Review'  ivol.  ix.  ,  it 
■ftas  far  from  warranting  the  description  given 
of  it  by  Ramsay.  '  His  abilities,'  says  this 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  spoken  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Stone,  'are  universally 
acknowledged,  his  reputation  unblemished, 
his  services  to  the  public  uncontested,  and 
yet  he  lives  to  an  ad\"anced  age  unrewarded, 
except  by  a  ftiean  einploj/Jiitut  tJiat  reflects 
diskotiour  on  tJie  donor. ' 


Lord  Bacon. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  style  of  living,  there  was 
something  which  struck  his  contemporaries  as 
peculiarh'  magnificent.  The  secret  was  that 
he  did  everv'thing  in  a  high  and  natural  taste. 
In  compartments  of  his  rooms  he  had  pictures 
painted  on  the  walls  from  the  stories  of  Grecian 
mytholog)'.  His  garden  was  laid  out,  after 
the  ideal  pattern  in  his  essays,  with  ever-  I 
greens  and  other  shrubs  to  suit  every  month  ' 
in  the  year.  His  feeling  indeed  for  nature 
was  the  main  side  on  which  his  great  philo- 
sophy ran  into  poetrj-,  and  vented  itselt  in  a 
verj'  graceful  as  well  as  grand  enthusiasm, 
befitting  one  of  the  high  priests  of  wisdom. 
He  was  fond  of  meditating  in  groves,  after 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors  of  antiquity- ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  studies  in  the 
house,  he  would  often  have  music  in  the  ne.xt 
room.  He  had  the  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
in  season  regularly  set  upon  his  table,  '  to  re- 
fresh his  spirits,'  and  took  such  delight  in 
being  abroad  among  the  elements  that,  riding 
in  an  open  carriage  during  the  rain,  he  would 
take  off  his  hat  to  let  the  shower  come  upon 
his  head,  and  say  that  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  upon  hira. 


Drydc 


len. 

'Vet  lives  the  man,  how  wild  soe'er  his  aim. 

Would  madly  barter  Fortune's  smiles  for 
fame ! 

Well  pleas'd  to  shine  through  each  record- 
ing page, 

The  hapless  Drj-den  of  a  shameless  age  ! 

'Ill-fated  bard  ;  where'er  thj^  name  appears. 
The  weeping  verse,  a  sad  memento  bears  ; 
Ah!     what    avail'd     the    enormous    blaze 

between 
Thy  dawn  of  glorj^  and  thy  closing  scene  ! 

'When  sinking  Nature  asks  our  kind  repairs. 
Unstrung  the  nerves,  and  silver'd  o'er  the 

hairs  ; 
When   stay'd  Reflection  came  uncall'd  at 

last. 
And  grey  Experience  counts  each  folly  past. ' 

WHITEHE.A.D. 


It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Congreve, 
that  '  Dryden's  parts  did  not  decline  with  his 
years,  but  that  he  was  an  improving  writer  to 
the  last,  even  to  near  seventy  years  of  age, 
improving  even  in  fire  and   imagination,  as 


performances.'  How  much  the  more  lament- 
able is  it  then  to  reflect  that  to  the  very  last 
this  great  man  was  never  without  the  neces- 
sity of  trusting  to  his  pen  for  his  daily  bread. 
He  was  scarcely  relieved  from  one  hea%-j'  task 
when  he  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  another ; 
and  when  he  had  reached  his  grand  climac- 
teric, he  found  the  occasion  for  exertion  ren- 
dered still  stronger  than  ever,  by  a  domestic 
circumstance— the  return  of  his  eldest  son, 
Charles,  in  ill-health  from  Italy.  In  a  letter 
to  his  bookseller  he  pathetically  says,  '  If  it 
please  God  that  /  7n7ist  die  of  over-study,  I 
cannot  spend  mj'  life  better  than  in  preserving 
his.'  It  was  about  this  time  when,  as  he  says 
in  the  dedication  of  his  '  Virgil'  to  Lord  Clif- 
ford, there  was  but  the  '  wretched  remainder 
of  a  sickly  age  left  to  him,'  he  contracted  to 
supply  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  with  ten  thou- 
sand verses  at  sixpence  a  line,  and  threw  in 
the  '  Epistle  to  his  Cousin'  and  the  celebrated 
'  Ode  to  Music,'  to  complete  the  full  number 
of  lines  stipulated  ! 


Dryden  and  Settle. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  was  in  reality  a  poet  of  the  most  wretched 
pretensions,  and  who 

' all  other  changes  past. 

For    bread   in   Smithfield  dragons  hiss'd   at 

last  ; 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the    butchers 

gape. 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape  ;' 
was  once  the  might>^  rival  of  Drj-den  in  the 
drama,  and  for  many  years  bore  his  re- 
putation above  him.  Elkanah,  not  content 
with  triumphing  on  the  stage,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  enter  the  field  of  criticism  against  his 
rival,  who  thought  it  necessary  on  his  part, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  make  a  ver>' 
anxious  and  elaborate  reply.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  has  made  unnecessarily  large  extracts 
from  Dryden's  defence,  makes  the  following 
admirable  remark  on  the  controversy  :  '  Such 
was  the  criticism  to  which  Drj'den  could  be 
reduced  through  rage  and  terror ;  rage  with 
little  provocation,  and  terror  with  little  danger. 
To  see  the  highest  minds  thus  levelled  with 
the  meanest,  may  produce  some  solace  to  the 
consciousness  of  weakness,  and  some  mortifi- 
cation to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be 
rernembered,  that  minds  are  not  levelled  in 
their  powers,  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi' 
tudes.' 


Tourneur. 

Monsieur  de  Tourneur,  the  elegant  trans- 
lator of  Young's  ' Night  'Thoughts,'  sold  the 
version  for  the  trifling  sum  of  twenty-five  louis 
.         .  -  -  .  d'ors,  to  a  Madame  de  Chene,  who  at  least, 

well  as  in  judgment;  witness  his   '  Ode  on  St.  J  made    sixty    thousand    livres  of  the  work! 

E  2 
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While  de  Tourneur  was  translating  Young, 
and  adding  new  energy  to  his  native  language, 
he  was  seldom  indulged  with  a  bed  to  repose 
his  wearied  limbs  on  ;  being  often  obliged 
with  his  wife  to  leave  Paris  before  night,  to 
seek  the  most  convenient  and  hospitable 
hedge  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  under 
which  they  might  wait  the  dawn  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  fraught  with  equal  miserj\ 


m 

lieve  \m ; 
friendli' 


are  really  such  a  blockhead  as  to  believe  i 
the  absurdities  of  a  monk  ?'  '  Stop,  my  friendj^ 
stop,'  said  Lully,  whispering  in  his  ear,  'I 
knev/  very  well  what  1  was  about — /  /lavc 
another  copy .' 


'  Liberty  Asserted. 

Dennis  had  a  most  extravagant  and  enthu- 
siastic opinion  of  his  tragedy  of  Liberty 
Asserted.  He  imagined  that  there  were  some 
strokes  in  it  so  severe  on  the  French  nation, 
that  it  never  would  be  forgiven  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  that  Louis  XIV. 
would  never  make  a  peace  with  England, 
unless  he  was  given  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  national 
resentment.  So  far,  mdeed,  did  poor  Dennis  . 
carry  his  apprehensions,  that  when  the  Con- 
gress for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  in  con- 
templation, he  waited  on  the  Duke  of^Marl- 
borough,  who  had  formerly  patronized  him, 
to  entreat  his  Grace  to  use  his  interest  with 
the  plenipotentiaries,  that  they  should  not 
consent  to  his  being  given  up.  The  duke  told 
him  with  great  gravity,  that  he  was  sorr>^  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  serve  him,  as  he  really 
had  no  interest  with  any  of  the  ministers  at 
that  time  ;  but  added,  that  he  fancied  his  case 
not  to  be  quite  so  desperate  as  he  seemed  to 
imagine  ;  adding,  '  I  have  taken  no  care  to 
get  myself  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  1  have 
done  the  French  almost  as  much  damage  as 
'Six.  Dennis  himself.' 

Another  instance  of  Dennis's  terror,  arising 
from  his  self-importance,  occurred  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  where  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained. As  he  was  walking  one  day  near  the 
beach,  he  saw  a  ship  sailing  as  he  imagined 
towards  him.  This  alarmed  Dennis  ;  who 
supposing  that  he  was  betrayed,  immediate!}' 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  without 
even  taking  leave  of  his  host ;  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  concerned  in  the  plot 
against  him,  and  to  have  decoyed  him  to  his 
house  with  no  other  view  than  to  give  notice 
to  the  French,  who  had  fitted  out  a  vessel  on 
purpose  to  carry  him  off. 


Cheating  Conscience. 

When  Lully,  the  celebrated  composer,  v\'as 
once  dangerously  ill,  his  friends  sent  for  a  con- 
fessor ;  who  finding  his  situation  critical,  and 
his  mind  much  agitated  and  alarmed,  told  him 
there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could 
obtain  absolution,  and  that  was,  by  burning 
all  that  he  had  composed  of  an  unpublished 
opera.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  Lully 
burnt  his  music,  and  the  confessor  withdrew. 
On  his  recover',  a  nobleman  who  was  his- 
patron  calling  to  see  him,  was  informed  of  the 
sacrifice  which  he  had  made.  'And  so,' 
said  he,  '  you  have  burnt  your  opera ;  and  you 


Henry  Carey. 

'  Poor  Carey,'  says  ISIr.  D'Israell  who  is 
however  in  an  error,  in  ascribing  to  him  the 
national  .song  of  '  God  Save  the  King,'  more 
probably  the  production  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
the  musician  ,  '  the  delight  of  the  muses,  and 
delighting  with  the  muses,  experienced  all 
their  trials  and  all  their  treacheries.  It  had 
been  better  for  him,  as  he  once  sung  in  '  The 
Poet's  Resentment,'  to  have  been  sincere 
while  he  put  the  rhymes  to  these  lines. 

Far,  far  away,  then  chase  the  harlot  muse, 
Nor  let  her  thus  thy  noon  of  life  abuse  ; 
Mi.x  with  the  common  crowd,  unheard,  un- 
seen ; 
And  if  again  thou  temp'st  the  vulgar  praise, 
May'st  thou  be  crown'd  with  birch,  instead  of 
bays  !' 
'At  the  time  that  this    poet  could   neithe 
walk  the  streets,   nor  be  seated  at  the  con 
vivial    board,    without   listening   to   his   own 
songs   and    his  own  music  ;  for  in  truth  the 
v/hole   nation    was    echoing   his   verse,    and 
crowded  theatres  were  clapping  to  his  wit  and 
humour  ;  while  this  very  man   himself,  urged 
by  his  strong  humanity,  had  founded  a  "  Fund 
for  Decayed  Musicians,"  at  this  moment  was 
poor  Carey  himself  so  broken-hearted,    and 
his  own  comforts  so  utterly  neglected,  that  in 
despair,  not  waiting  for  nature   to  relieve  him 
from  the  burden  of  existence,  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself,  and  when  found  dead,  had 
only  a  penny  in  his  pocket !     Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  our  language  !' 


Mad  Authors. 

The  conversation  turning  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  Fontenelle,  on  the  marks  of 
originality  in  the  works  of  Father  Castel,  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world  for  his  '  Vrai 
Systeme  de  Physique  generale  de  Newton  ;' 
some  person  observed,  'but  he  is  mad.'  'I 
know  It,'  returned  Fontenelle,  'and  1  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity.  Eut  I  like 
him  better  for  being  original  and  a  little  mad, 
than  I  should  if  he  v.cre  in  his  senses  without 
bjing  original.' 


When  Nathaniel  Lee,  commonly  called  the 
mad  poet,  was  confined  during  four  years  of 
his  short  life  in  Bedlam  ;  a  sane  idiot  of  a 
scribbler  mocked  his  calamity,  and  observed 
that  it  was  easy  to  write  like  a  madman. 
Lee  answered,  '  No,  sir,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
v,  rite  like  a  madman  ;  but  very  easy  to  write 
like  a  fool.'  If  all  the  patients  could  make 
such  answer,  one  might  well  suspect  that  the 
hospital  was  the  Temple  of  Reason. 
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Mrs.  Pilkington. 


Mrs.  Pilkington,  whose  poetical  talents 
were  once  the  theme  of  praise,  had  from  her 
earliest  infancy  a  strong  disposition  to  letters  : 
but  her  eyes  being  weak,  her  mother  would 
not  permit  her  to  look  at  a  book,  lest  it  should 
injure  them.  As  restraint  only  served  to 
quicken  her  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  she 
availed  herself  of  every  opportunity  that 
could  gratify  it  ;  so  that  at  five  years  of  age 
she  could  read,  and  even  taste  the  beauties  of 
some  of  the  best  English  poets.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  to  improve  her  mind  by 
stealth,  till  she  had  accomplished  her  twelfth 
year  ;  when  her  brother,  a  little  playful  boy, 
brought  her  a  slip  of  paper  one  day,  and 
desired  her  to  write  something  on  it  that 
would  please  him  ;  on  which  slie  wrote  the 
following  lines : 

'  Oh  spotless  paper,  fair  and  v.hite  ! 

On  thee  by  force  constrain'd  to  write, 

Is  it  not  hard  I  should  destroy 

Thy  purity  to  please  a  boy  ? 

Ungrateful  I  thus  to  abuse 

The  fairest  servant  cf  the  Muse  : 

Dear  friend,  to  whom  I  oft  impart 

The  choicest  secrets  of  my  heart. 

Ah  !  what  atonement  can  be  made 

For  spotless  innocence  betray 'd  ? 

How  fair,  how  lovely,  did'st  thou  show. 

Like  lilied  banks  or  falling  snow  ? 

But  now,  alas  !  become  ray  prey. 

Nor  tears  can  wash  thy  stains  away  ; 

Yet  this  small  comfort  I  can  give. 

That  what's  destroyed,  shall  make  thee  live.' 


Literary  Martyr. 

The  fate  of  Castell,  the  erudite  author  of 
the  '  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,'  is  a  singular 
example  of  great  literary  generosity,  joined 
to  the  most  laborious  literary  industry.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  both  his  life 
and  his  fortune  to  letters.  It  is  not  possible, 
if  there  are  tears  to  be  bestowed  on  the  afflic- 
tions of  learned  men,  to  read  his  pathetic  ad- 
dress to  Charles  II.  unmoved.  He  laments 
the  seventeen  years  of  incredible  pains,  during 
which  he  thought  himself  idle  when  he  had 
not  devoted  si.vteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day 
to  the  Lexicon  ;  that  he  had  expended  all  his 

■  I  inheritance      ;more     than     twelve    thousand 

" !  pounds   ;  that  it  had  broken  his  constitution  ; 

'  I  and  left  him  blind,  as  well  as  poor.  When 
\  this  invaluable  Polyglott  was  published,  the 
1  copies  remained  im.sold  in  his  hands  ;  for  the 

^ !  learned  Castell  had  anticipated  the  curiosity 
and  knowledge  of  the  public  by  a  full  century. 
He  had  so  completely  devoted  him.self  to 
oriental  studies,  that  they  had  a  very  remark- 
able consequence  ;  for  he  had  totally  forgotten 
his  own  language,  and  could  scarcely  spell  a 
smgle  word.  This  appears  in  some  of  his 
English  letters,  preserved  by  i\Ir.  Nichols  in 
his  valuable  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.' 

It  is  supposed  that  above  five  himdred  of 
his  Lexicons  were  unsold  at  the  time  of  his 


death.  These  were  placed  by  ^Mrs.  Crisp, 
Dr.  Casteli's  niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room 
of  one  of  her  tenants'  houses,  at  Martin  in 
Surrey,  where  for  some  years  they  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rats  ;  and  when  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  this  lady's  executors,  scarcely 
one  complete  volume  could  be  formed  out  of 
the  remainder,  and  the  whole  load  of  learned 
rags  sold  only  for  seven  pounds  !  A  single 
imperfect  copy  recendy   sold    for    a    larger 


Prior. 

^Matthew  Prior,  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  court  of  France,  where  he  had  been  ple- 
nipotentiary, went  to  Cambridge,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  master  of  St.  Johns,  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow.  The  master  loved  Prior's  prin- 
ciples ;  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  a  respect  for  his  character  in  the  world, 
but  he  had  much  greater  respect  for  himself  ; 
and  he  knew  his  own  dignity  too  well,  to 
suffer  a  fellow  of  his  college,  to  sit  down  in 
his  presence.  He  kept  his  seat,  and  left  the 
queen's  ambassador  to  stand.  Piqued  at  this. 
Prior  wrote  the  following  extempore  epigram 
on  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  Master. 

'  I  stood,  sir,  patient  at  your  feet. 

Before  your  elbow  chair  ; 
But  make  a  bishop's  throne  your  seat, 

I'll  kneel  before  you  there. 
One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down. 

For  your  great  soul  too  mean  ; 
You'd  not  to  mount  a  bishop's  throne 
Pay  homage  to  the  queen. ' 


Sterne. 

Yorick  left  Cambridge  with  the  character 
of  an  odd  man,  that  had  no  harm  in  him  ;  and 
who  had  parts  if  he  would  use  them.  He 
seated  himself  quietly  in  the  lap  of  the  church, 
and  waited  patiently  there  till  time  and  chance, 
which  too  often  guide,  where  judgment  ought 
to  preside,  should  raise  him  to  what  they 
pleased.  It  was  here  that  he  fell  in  the  way 
of  a  dispute,  which  made  him  first  feel  him- 
self ;  and  to  which,  perhaps,  we  owe  the 
origin  of  '  Tristram  Shandy.' 

P'riendship,  not  his  own  immediate  con- 
cerns, brought  Yorick  into  this  conjunction 
of  the  stars ;  for  he  had  this  singular  disposi- 
tion, that  he  loved  and  felt  for  his  friends  a 
great  deal  more  tenderly  than  he  did  for  him- 
self. There  happened  a  dispute  among  the 
superiors  of  his  order,  in  which  his  best  friend, 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars ;  the  thing  is  long,  long  past,  and  it 
would  be  invidious.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  a  certain  person  who  had  a  ver\'  good 
post  for  his  life,  wanted  it  most  unfairly  to  be 
insured  to  his  wife  and  son,  after  his  decease. 
The  friend  of  Yorick  was  against  this,  and 
combated  the  proposal  earnestly ;  but  while 
the  interest  on  the  other  side  overcame  all  the 
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reason  on  his,  Yorick  attacked  the  monopo- 
lizer by  the  shaft  of  ridicule ;  he  wrote  his 
History  of  a  good  warm  Watch-coat,  with 
which  the  present  possessor  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  cover  his  own  shoulders,  unless  he 
might  also  cut  out  of  it  a  petticoat  for  his 
wife,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  for  his  son. 

What  all  the  serious  arguments  in  the  world 
could  not  effect,  the  History  of  the  good 
warm  Watch-coat  brought  about.  The  re- 
version-maker sent  him  word,  that  if  he  would 
not  print  the  paper,  he  would  quit  his  preten- 
sions. Yorick,  who  had  read  it  over  coolly 
by  this  time,  told  him  he  might  be  at  rest :  he 
had  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  because  it  was  too 
ill-natured.  The  burning  of  this  paper  pro- 
bably contributed  more  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  Parson  Yorick,  than  anything  he  could 
have  published.  The  reason  of  his  destroy- 
ing it,  spoke  a  goodness  of  heart,  which 
charmed  the  few  odd  people  who  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  turn.  The  truth  is,  that 
ten  times  more  was  said  about  this  piece  than 
it  deserved,  because  it  was  burnt  ;  and  the 
general  voice,  which  never  reports  without 
exaggeration,  whether  it  be  at  York  or 
London,  cried  it  up  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  excellent  things  human  invention  ever 
had  produced. 


Authors  by  Profession. 

Smollett,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
popular  authors  by  profession  that  ever  wrote, 
furnishes  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  even  the  greatest  literary  popularity 
to  procure  those  temporal  comforts,  on  which 
the  happiness  of  life  so  much  depends.  '  Had 
some  of  those,'  says  he,  '  who  were  pleased  to 
call  themselves  my  friends,  been  at  any  pains 
to  deserve  the  character,  and  told  me  ingenu- 
ously what  I  had  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of 
an  author,  ivheii  I  first  professed  myself  of 
that  venerable  fraternity ,  I  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  spared  myself  the  incredible 
labour  and  chagrin  I  have  since  undergone. ' 
'Of  praise  and  censure,'  says  Smollett  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  'indeed  I  am  sick  of 
both,  and  wish  to  God  my  circumstances 
would  allow  me  to  consign  my  pen  to  oblivion.' 
_  When  he  had  worn  himself  down  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  or  the  booksellers,  there 
.scarce  remained  of  all  his  slender  remunera- 
tions, in  the  last  stage  of  life,  sufficient  to 
convey  him  to  a  cheap  country  and  a  restorative 
air  _  on  the  Continent.  Smollett  gradually 
perishing  in  a  foreign  land,  neglected  by  an 
admiring  public,  and  without  fresh  resources 
from  the  booksellers,  who  were  receiving  the 
income  of  his  works,  threw  out  his  injured 
feelings  in  the  character  of  Bramble  in  '  Hum- 
phrey Clinker ;'  the  warm  generosity  of  his 
temper,  but  not  his  genius,  seemed  fleeting 
with  his  breath.  Yet,  when  Smollett  died, 
and  his  widow  in  a  foreign  land  was  raising  a 
plain  monument  over  his  dust,  her  love  and 
her_  piety  but  'made  the  little  less.'  She 
perished  in  friendless  solitude  ! 

'There  are  indeed,' as  Mr.   D'Israeli  well 


observes,  'graceful  feelings  in  the  public  at 
large  for  a  favourite  author ;  but  the  awful 
testimony  of  those  feelings,  by  its  gradual 
process,  must  appear  beyond  the  grave  ! 
They  visit  the  column  consecrated  by  his 
name,  and  his  features  are  most  loved,  most 
venerated,  in  the  bust.' 


Kneller. 

Gay,  the  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's,  and 
addressed  some  verses  to  the  knight,  in  which  he 
pushed  panegyric  as  far  as  possible  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  was  almost  afraid  Sir  God- 
frey's modesty  might  be  offended.  In  this 
however  he  was  quitij  mistaken,  for  he  told 
the  poet  that  his  verses  were  fine,  ver>'  fine 
indeed,  and  very  true  ;  but,  added  he,  '  You 
have  forgotten  one  thing,  Mr.  Gay;  you  never 
take  notice  of  my  mihtary  genius.'  '  Sir,'  said 
Gay,  '  I  never  knew  you  had  any  pretensions 
of  that  kind.'  'My  good  friend,' exclaimed 
Sir  Godfrey,  with  much  apparent  surprise,  '  I 
should  have  been  a  general  of  an  army  ;  for 
when  I  was  at  Venice,  the  place  of  St.  Mark 
was  in  a  smoke  of  gunpowder,  and  I  did  like 
the  smell  of  it.  I  should  have  been  a  general, 
Mr.  Gay.' 


Sale. 

The  learned  Sale,  who  first  gave  the  world 
a  genuine  version  of  the  Koran,  pursued  his 
studies  through  a  life  of  wants  ;  and  this  great 
Orientalist,  when  he  quitted  his  books,  too 
often  wanted  a  change  of  linen ;  and  often 
wandered  in  the  streets  in  search  of  some 
compassionate  friend,  who  would  supply  him 
with  the  meal  of  the  day. 

Purchas. 

When  Purchas  gave  his  first  volume  of  the 
'  Pilgrims '  to  the  public,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  at  the  suit  of  his  printer,  nor  was  he 
soon  released.  '  Many,'  says  he,  '  have  ap- 
plauded my  endeavours  ;  hut  probitas  laiida- 
titr  et  alget.  If  I  have  not  lived  in  great 
part  upon  exhibitions  of  charitable  founders, 
and  on  extraordinary  labours  of  lecturing,  as 
the  term  is,  the  Pilgrim  had  been  a  more 
agreeing  name  to  me  than  Pzirchas.' 


Collins. 

About  1744,  Collins  suddenly  left  O.xford, 
and  came  to  London  ;  a  literary  adventurer, 
with  many  projects  in  his  head,  andver^'  little 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  designed  many 
works,  but  either  had  not  perseverance  in 
himself,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  schemes,  and  suffered  him 
to  pursue  no  settled  purpose.  While  thus 
living  loosely  about  town,  he  occasionally 
wrote  many  short  poems  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  who  witnesses  that  he  burnt  as  rapidly 
as  he  wrote.     In  1746,  he  offered  his  'Odes, 
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Descriptive  and  Allegorical,'  to  Mr.  Millar, 
who  gave  him  a  price  for  them,  which  was 
handsome  as  poetry  was  then  estimated  ;  but 
all  the  interest  of  that  great  bookseller  could 
never  introduce  them  into  notice,  and  the  sale 
of  them  is  said  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expense  of  printing.  Yet  among  these 
Odes,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  now  in  the 
language,  the  '  Ode  to  the  Passions  !'  What 
the  outraged  feelings  of  the  poet  were,  ap- 
peared when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  be- 
came rich  enough  to  express  them.  Having 
obtained  some  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
he  made  good  to  the  publisher  the  deficiency 
of  the  unsold  Odes ;  and,  in  his  haughty  re- 
sentment of  the  public  taste,  consigned  the 
impression  to  the  flames. 

Aluch  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  insanity 
to  which  this  admirable  poet  was  ultimately 
reduced  ;  or  rather,  as  l)r.  Johnson  happily 
describes  it,  '  a  depression  of  mind,  which  en- 
chains the  faculties  without  destroying  them, 
and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right, 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.'  V.Tiat  Dr. 
Johnson  has  farther  said  on  this  melancholy 
subject,  shows  perhaps  more  nature  and  feel- 
ing than  anything  he  ever  wrote  ;  and  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  among  the  causes  to  which 
the  poet's  malady  was  owing,  he  never  hints 
at  the  most  exciting  of  the  whole.  He  tells 
us  how  he  '  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and 
monsters  ;'  how  he  'delighted  to  rove  through 
the  meanders  of  enchantment ;  to  gaze  on  the 
magnificence  of  golden  palaces  ;  to  repose  by 
the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens  ;'  but  never 
does  he  .seem  to  have  imagined  how  natural  it 
was  for  a  mind  of  such  a  temperament,  to  give 
an  Eve  to  the  Paradise  of  his  Creation. 
Johnson  indeed,  though,  as  he  tells  us,  'he 
gained  the  confidence  of  Collins,'  was  not  just 
the  sort  of  man  into  whose  ear  a  lover  would 
choose  to  pour  his  secrets.  The  fact  was,  that 
Collins  was  greatly  attached  to  a  young  lad)^ 
who  did  not  return  his  passion  ;  and  there 
seems  little  doubt,  that  to  the  consequent  dis- 
appointment which  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
much  of  that  abandonment  of  soul  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  life  may  be  ascribed. 
The  object  of  his  adoration  was  bom  the  day 
before  him  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  made 
in  one  of  his  gay  moments  the  following  happy 
allusion. 

'Yours  is  a  hard  case,' said  a  friend.  *  It 
is  so,  indeed,'  said  Collins,  'for  I  came  into 
the  world  a  day  after  tJicfair.' 


Handel. 

Handel  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
George  I.,  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  court, 
till  by  the  ingenuity  and  friendly  interposition 
of  Baron  Kilmansegge.  he  was  restored  to 
favour  in  the  following  manner  :— The  king, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  having  been 
prevailed  on  to  form  a  party  on  the  water,  the 
design  was  communicated  to  Handel,  who 
was  advised  to  compose  some  pieces  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  the  performance  of  which  he 
secretly  conducted  in  a  boat  that  accompanied 


the  royal  barge.  Upon  hearing  these  compo- 
sitions, which  have  been  since  so  well  known, 
and  so  justly  celebrated,  under  the  title  of  the 
'Water  Music,'  his  majesty,  equally  surprised 
and  pleased  by  their  excellence,  eagerly  in- 
quired who  was  the  author  of  them.  The 
baron  acquainted  the  king,  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  a  faithful  servant  of  his  majesty, 
who  conscious  of  the  cause  of  displeasure 
which  he  had  given,  durst  not  presume  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  presence,  till  he  had  assur- 
ances that,  by  ever^^  demonstration  of  duty 
and  gratitude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  a  pardon.  This  intercession  being 
accepted,  Handel  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
his  compositions  honoured  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  royal  approbation ;  his 
majesty  immediately  gave  him  a  pension  of 
;^2oo  a  year,  in  addition  to  that  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Queen  Anne. 


A.  Maria  Schurman. 

Anne  Maria  Schurman  was  the  boast  not 
only  of  Germany,  but  also  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, since  she  was  born  at  Cologne,  and  her 
parents  were  natives  of  the  Netherlands. 
More  universal  talents  than  this  lady  pos- 
sessed, have  perhaps  never  been  known  in 
either  sex  ;  and  the  sciences  and  the  arts  ac- 
kno. hedged  the  dominion  of  her  genius  with 
emulative  obedience.  At  the  age  of  six  years, 
and  without  instruction,  she  cut  in  paper  the 
most  delicate  figures  ;  at  eight,  she  learned  in 
a  few  days  to  paint  flowers,  which  were  highly 
esteemed  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  it  only  cost 
her  three  hours'  application  to  learn  the  art  of 
embroidering  %v4th  elegance.  But  her  talents 
for  higher  attainments  did  not  develope  them- 
selves till  her  twelfth  year,  when  they  were 
discovered  on  the  following  occasion.  Her 
brothers  were  studying  in  the  apartment  where 
she  sat  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  whenever 
their  memories  failed  in  the  recital  of  their 
lessons,  the  little  girl  prompted  them  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  their  tasks,  except 
that  which  she  had  gained  from  hearing  the 
boys  con  them  over. 

This  incident,  together  with  the  other  proofs 
she  had  given  of  her  extraordinary  facility,  de- 
termined her  father  to  consult  the  bent  of  her 
inclination  in  the  studies  she  should  follow  ; 
and  from  that  time,  with  the  velocity  of  aerial 
flight,  she  traversed  the  vast  regions  of  sacred 
and  profane  learning  ;  and  at  last  arrived  at 
the  posses.sion  of  all  human  sciences,  together 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  divinity  and  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  She  perfectly  understood 
the  German,  Low  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dean, Arabic,  and  Ethiopian  languages  ;  and 
was  also  endued  with  the  poetic  fire,  and  pro- 
duced some  fine  composition  in  verse.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  gained  her  equal 
applause  with  the  sciences  and  languages: 
she  understood  music  scientifically,  and  played 
on  several  instruments  with  great  skill  ;  and 
she  excelled  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  model- 
ling. It  is  said,  that  having  executed  her  own 
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portrait  in  wax  with  the  help  of  a  mirror,  some  I 
pearls,  which  served  to  adorn  the  image,  stood  ! 
out  so  naturally,  that  no  one  would  believe  ; 
they  were  wax,  till  they  made  the  experiment  , 
of  piercing  them  with  a  needle.  , 

Her  letters  were  not  only  valuable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style,  but  also  for  the  beauty 
of  their  characters,  which  were  judged  to  be 
inimitable  ;  so  much  so,  that  every  stroke  of 
her  pen  was  sought  after  as  a  cabinet  curiosity. 
All  the  great  men  who  were  contemporary 
with  her,  solicited  her  correspondence  :  and 
the  illustrious  Queen  of  Poland,  Louisa  Maria 
Gonzaga,  in  her  journey  to  that  kingdom,  after 
she  had  been  affianced  at  Paris  to  King  Wla- 
dislaus  by  proxy,  deigned  to  visit  Maria 
Schurman  in  her  own  house.  This  woman,  j 
so  deserving  of  immortality,  died  in  1678,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age. 

Anticipating  Virgil. 

In  Virgil,  Dido,  who  had  killed  herself  for 
love  to  Eneas,  meets  her  lover  in  the  shades  ; 
and  the  following  are  the  sentiments  which  the 
poet  ascribes  to  him  : — 

With  these,  fair  Dido  ranged  the  silent  wood, 
New  from  her  wounds  her  bosom  bath'd  in 

blood  ; 
The  chief,  advanced  through  the  shady  scene, 
Scarce  through  the  gloom  discern'd  the  sullen 

queen : 
So  the  pale  moon  scarce  glimmers  to  the  eye,  j 
When  first  she  rises  in  a  clouded  sky. 
He  wept,  and  thus  addressed  her  m  the  gro%'e. 
With  all  the  melting  tenderness  of  love. 

Then  v/as  it  true,  that  by  revengeful  steel, 
Stung  with  despair,  unhappy  Dido  fell? 
And  I,  was  I  the  cause  of  that  despair  I 
Yet,  oh  !  I  vow  by  every  golden  star. 
By  all  the  pow'rs  the  ethereal  regions  know, 
By  all  the  pow'rs  that  rule  the  world  below, 
I  left  your  realm  reluctant  ;  o'er  the  floods 
Call'd  by  the  fates,   and  summon'd  by  the 

gods. 
Stay,  Dido,  stay,  and  see  from  whom  you  fly  : 
'Tis  from  your  fond  repentant  lover's  eye. 
Turn  then  one  moment,  and  my  vows  believe, 
The  last,  last  moment  fate  will  ever  give. 
Pitt's  Virgil. 
President  Hainault  tells  us,  that  a  person  of 
great  intellectual  attainments,  and  an  ardent 
cultivator  of  poetry,  having  read  this  beautitul 
passage,  suddenly  closed  the  book,  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  furnish  Dido  with  an 
answer  becoming  her  situation  ;  and  after 
composing  a  number  of  the  best  verses  in  his 
power,  he  re-opened  the  volume,  in  hope  of 
having  anticipated  the  conduct  of  Virgil. 
How  greatly  was  he  disappointed  to  find,  that 
the  answer  of  Dido  was  expressed  not  in 
words,  but  by  an  indignant  silence— by  that 
sort  of  mute  enunciation,  superior  to  language 
in  power,  which  eloquence  often  employs  with 
the  most  sublime  effect ! 

Nought  to  these  tender  words  the  fair  replies. 
But  fix'd  on  earth  her  unrelenting  eyes. 
The  chief  still  weeping  ;  with  a  sullen  mien. 
In  steadfast  silence .  frown'd  th'  obdurate  queen. 


Fix'd  as  a  rock,  amid  the  roaring  main. 

She  hears  him  sigh,   implore,   and   plead  irt 

vain. 
Then,  where  the  woods  their  thickest  shades 

display. 
From  his  detested  sight  she  shoots  away  : 
There  from  her  dear  Sicha;us  in  the  grove. 
Found  all  her  cc.rcs  repaid,  and  love  return'd 

for  love. 

Pitt. 


Literary  Rake. 

Henry  Jone.s,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  and  one  or  tv.o  other 
dramatic  productions  of  less  merit,  was  a 
bricklayer  whom  Lord  Chesterfield  patronized 
long  after  his  profligacy  had  made  him  un- 
worthy of  all  assistance.  The  protege  at  last 
borrowed  eight  guineas  from  his  lordship's 
ser\'ant,  and  never  ventured  to  revisit  the 
house.  His  tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
procured  him  a  footing  in  the  theatre,  which 
enabled  him  to  levy  contributions  upon 
players,  by  writing  puffs  and  praising  them  in 
verse.  His  poetry  was  also  of  use  to  him  in 
the  Spunging-house,  v/here  he  was  a  frequent 
guest  ;  and  he  generally  contrived  to  make 
the  wife  or  daugjhter  of  the  bailiff  his  friend, 
by  praising  her  in  rhyme.  He  used  to  boast, 
that  he  had  thus  prevailed  upon  a  bailiff's 
daughter  to  let  him  escape  ;  and  that  another 
time  he  had  actually  borrowed  two  guineas 
from,  t'ne  bailiff  who  had  him  in  custody  for  a 
debt  of  ten  pounds.  His  talents,  if  they  could 
not  preserve  him  from  distress,  assisted  him 
in  it.  He  wrote  petitions  for  his  fellov/  pri- 
soners, assisted  at  t'ne  tap,  and  was  some- 
times trusted  to  keep  the  inner  door. 

The  end  of  Jones  was  melancholy,  for  a 
man  of  genius  :  after  being  intoxicated  for  two 
days,  he  v.-as  found  on  the  night  of  the  third, 
crijshed  by  a  v/aggon  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
without  his  coat  or  hat.  He  was  carried  to 
the  parish  workhouse  ;  and  there  term.inated  a 
disgraceful  life  in  the  year  1770.  His  papers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Reddish,  who  volun- 
teered as  executor  ;  but  Reddish  was  at  first 
negligent,  and  afterwards  deranged,  and  they 
never  were  produced. 


Lovelace. 

'Dinnerless  the  polish'd  Lovelace  died.' 

C.  DVER. 

Colonel  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  was  an  ami- 
able and  accomphshcd  man,  v.ho  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  by  the  men,  respected 
for  his  moral  worth  and  literary  talents  ;  by 
the  fair  sex,  almost  idolized  for  the  elegance 
of  his  person,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  man- 
ners. He  was  author  of  a  collection  of  poems, 
entitled  '  Lucasta,'  printed  in  1649  '>  ^"^  which 
possess  great  merit.  Being  a  great  loyalist, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  people  of  Kent  to 
deliver  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  restoration  of  Charle.s,  and  for 
settling  the  government.     The  petition  giving 
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bftence,  'he  was  committed  to  the  Gate  House, 
Westminster,  where  he  wrote  that  well-known 
and  elegant  little  song,  '  Loj'alty  confined,' 
beginning  thus : 

'  When  Love  with  unconfined  wings, 
Kovers  within  my  gates  ; 

And  my  divine  Althea  brings. 
To  whisper  at  my  gates  ; 

When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 
And  fettered  in  her  eye ; 

The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air, 
Know  no  such  liberty.' 
After  a  few  months'  confinement,  he  obtained 
his  liberation  ;  but  having  by  that  time  con- 
sumed all  his  estate,  partly  by  furnishing  the 
king  with  men  and  money,  and  partly  by  as- 
sisting ingenious  persons  of  every  description 
in  difficulties,  he  became  himself,  not  long 
after,  involved  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  :  which  brought 
on  a  consumption,  and  made  him  as  poor  in 
person  as  in  purse  ;  till  he  became  the  object 
even  of  common  charity.  The  man  who  in 
his  days  of  gallantry  wore  cloth  of  gold,  was 
now  naked,  or  half  covered  only  with  filthy 
rags ;  he  who  had  thrown  splendour  on 
palaces,  now  shrunk  into  obscure  and  dirty 
alleys  ;  he  who  had  associated  with  princes, 
had  banqueted  on  dainties,  been  the  patron  of 
the  indigent,  the  admiration  of  the  wise  and 
brave,  the  darling  of  the  chaste  and  fair,  was 
now  fain  to  herd  with  beggars,  gladly  to  par- 
take of  their  coarse  offals,  and  thankfully  re- 
ceive their  twice-given  alms : 
'  To  hovel  him  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw.' 

Worn  out  with  miserj',  Ise  at  length  expired 
in  1658,  at  a  very  mean  and  wretched  lodging 
in  Gunpowder  Alley,  near  Shoe  Lane,  and 
was  buried  at  the  v.est  end  of  St.  Bride's 
Church,  Fleet  Street. 


Pulring. 

The  following  modest  advertisement  is 
taken  from  the  Merciirins  Publiciis  for  No- 
vember 20,  1663.  '  Newly  published,  the 
second  part  of  "  Hudibras"  .by  the  ificc7}:par- 
<f/'/f  author  of  the  former  ,  zvhich,  if  possible, 
has  outdone  the  Jirst ;  sold  by  John  jNIerton 
and  James  Allestrj',  at  the  Bell,  St.  Paulas 
Church-yard.' 

It  v/ould  appear  from  this,  that  in  the  art  of 
puffing,  the  modems  (e.xcepting  always  those 
marts  of  good  taste,  the  Theatres  Royal  have 
fallen  thousands  of  leagues  behind  the  '  good 
old  times.' 


The  '  Castle  of  Otranto.' 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  popidar  ro- 
mance, in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cole,  pre- 
served in  the  British  IMuseum,  dated  9th 
March,  1765,  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  orig^in.  '  I  waked  one  morning  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  June  from  a  dream,  of  which 
all  I  could  recover  was,  that  I  had  thought 
nyself  in  an  ancient  castle  ;a  very  natural  dream 


for  a  head  filled  like  mine  with  gothic  story\ 
and  that  on  the  uppermost  banister  of  a  great 
staircase,  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand  in  armour. 
In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and  began  to  v/rite, 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  1  intended 
to  say  or  relate.  The  work  grew  on  my 
hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it ;  so  that  I  v.as 
very-  glad  to  think  of  anything  rather  than 
politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with 
my  tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  tv.o 
.months,  that  one  evening  I  wrote  from  the 
lime  I  had  drank  my  tea,  about  si.x  o'clock, 
till  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning; 
when  my  hands  and  fingers  were  ?o  weary, 
that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking  in 
the  middle  of  a  paragraph.' 


Novel  Writing. 

John  Oakman,  an  engraver  and  woodcutter 
of  som.e  eminence,  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
Bowen,  the  king's  geographer  ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  time,  he  married  his  young  mistress, 
and  .soon  after  formed  a  connexion  with 
Darby,  the  noted  caricaturist ;  but  the  love  of 
pleasure  and  good  company,  got  so  much  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  that  he  v.-as  soon  put 
to  other  contrivances  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  Nobles,  booksellers  at  that  time  in  full 
business,  were  a  sure  market  for  such  as  could 
stoop  to  write  .such  stuff  as  filled  the  shelves 
of  a  circulating  library'.  Oakman  wrote  for 
two  guineas,  a  work  of  two  volumes  ;  and 
such  was  his  rapidity,  that  he  could  produce 
one  work  a  week.  The  '  Life  of  Ben  Brass,' 
was  one  in  which  he  delineated  some  of  his 
youthful  scenes.  He  never  excelled  as  an 
artist,  but  he  was  a  good  natural  lyric  poet, 
and  possessed  a  fertile  genius. 


Crebillon. 

Vr'hen  Crebillon  was  composing  his  tragedy 
of  Catiline,  a  friend  called  on  him,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  four  large  ravens  sitting  at 
his  el'Dow.  '  Walk  gently,  my  good  friend,' 
said  the  poet,  '  walk  gently,  or  you  will  put 
my  conspirators  to  flight.' 

In  his  last  illness,  Crebillon  expressed  great 
regret  that  he  should  not  live  to  finish  the 
play  v^hich  he  had  in  hand,  having  gone 
through  two  acts  of  it  onlj-.  The  physician 
who  attended  him,  begged  that  he  would  be- 
queath him  the  two  acts.  Crebillon  turned 
to  him,  and  v.ith  a  smile,  repeated  a  line  from 
one  of  the  acts  : 
'  Say  shall  the  assassin  be  the  dead  man's  heir?' 


Pay 


in  2: 


in  Kind. 


The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  once  sent 
Voltaire  a  small  ivory  bo.x  made  with  her  own 
hands.  The  poet  upon  receiving  it,  got  his 
niece  to  instruct  him  in  knitting  stockings  ; 
and  actually  half  finished  a  pair  of  white  silk, 
when  he  became  completely  tired.      In  this 
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unfinished  state,  he  sent  them  to  the  empress, 
with  a  charming  poetical  epistle,  replete  with 
gallantry,  in  which  he  told  her,  '  That  as  she 
had  prescRted  him  with  a  piece  of  man's  work- 
manship made  by  a  woman,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  crave  her  acceptance,  in  return,  of  a 
piece  of  woman's  work,  from  the  hands  of  a 
man.' 


Paying  an  Apothecary. 

When  Constantia  Phillips  was  in  a  state  of 
distress,  she  took  a  small  shop  near  West- 
minster Hall,  and  sold  books — some  of  them 
of  her  own  Avriting.  During  this  time,  an 
apothecary  who  had  attended  her  at  a  time 
when  she  was  ill,  came  to  her,  and  requested 
payment.  She  urged  her  inability  ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  press  her,  and  gave  as  a 
reason,  that  he  had  saved  her  life.  '  You 
have  so,'  said  Constantia;  'you  have  so.  I 
acknowledge  it  ;  and  in  return,  here  is  my 
life,'  handing  him  the  two  volumes  of  her 
memoirs  ;  and  begging  he  would  take  her  life 
as  the  discharge  of  his  demand. 


Descartes. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  anecdote  is 
related  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  himself,  and 
nobody  therefore  can  have  much  inducement 
to  believe  it ;  the  latter  part  is  authentic  and 
curious.  Sir  Kenelm  having  read  the  works 
of  Descartes,  resolved  to  go  to  Holland  to  see 
him.  He  found  Descartes  in  his  solitude  at 
Egmond,  where  he  conversed  with  him,  with- 
out making  himself  known.  Descartes,  who 
had  read  some  of  his  works,  said,  '  1  have  not 
the  least  doubt  you  are  Digby  : '  to  which  Sir 
Kenelm  replied,  '  And  were  you  not,  sir,  the 
illustrious  Descartes,  I  should  not  have  come 
from  England  to  visit  you.'  These  compli- 
ments over,  they  conversed  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  Digby  told  Descartes,  that  he 
would  do  much  better  to  seek  after  the  dis- 
covery of  some  means  to  prolong  life,  than  to 
attach  himself  to  the  simple  speculations  of 
philosophy.  Descartes  assured  him  that  he 
had  long  reflected  on  the  subject ;  and  that  to 
render  man  immortal,  was  more  than  he  dared 
promise  ;  but  he  was  certain  that  he  had  the 
power  of  enabling  men  to  attain  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs.  It  is  well  known  in  Holland, 
that  Descartes  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  made  this  very  discovery  ;  and  the  Abbe 
Picot,  his  disciple,  confident  of  his  being  in 
possession  of  such  powers,  would  not  believe 
the  news  of  his  death.  When  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  it,  he  exclaimed.  Ceil  est  fait,  la 
fin  de  genre  huniain  va  venir. 


Chatterton. 

The  unfortunate  Chatterton  had  written  a 
political  essay  for  the  Noi'th  BritoJi,  which 
opened  with  the  flourish  of 'A  spirited  people 
freeing  themselves  from  insupportable  slavery.' 
It  was,  however,  though  accepted,  not  printed. 


on  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  death.  The 
patriot  thus  calculated  the  death  of  his  great 
patron. 

Lost  by  his  death  in  this  essay    ;^i  ii     6 
Gained  in  elegies  .     .£110 
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A  ni  glad  lie  is  dead  by  ;^3     13     6 


Florian. 

^Vhen  Florian  was  page  to  the  Duke  de 
Penthievre,  and  before  he  had  reached  fifteen, 
he  composed  the  first  lines  which  flowed  from 
his  pen.  As  the  prince  was  once  speaking  of 
sermons,  Florian  observed  that  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  writing  a  sermon,  and  declared 
he  thought  himself  equal  to  the  task.  The 
prince  immediately  said  he  would  give  him 
fifty  louis  d'ors  if  he  fulfilled  his  promise, 
and  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Eustache  should 
decide  on  its  merits.  Florian  commenced  his 
work,  and  in  a  few  days  brought  the  fruit  of 
his  labours.  The  prince  and  the  vicar  were 
filled  with  astonishment,  when  they  heard  a 
young  man  repeat  a  sermon  on  death,  which 
would  not  have  di  graced  the  matured  age  of 
a  professor  of  divinity.  The  prince  paid  the 
fifty  louis  d'ors ;  and  the  vicar  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sermon,  and  had  it  preached  m  his 
parish  church. 

Marmontel. 

When  Marmontel  was  a  schoolboy,  his 
master  chastised  him  for  some  youthful 
offence  ;  which  he  resented  by  so  severe  a 
lampoon,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
running  away.  Being  afraid  of  returning  to 
his  parents,  he  entered  himself  as  a  private 
soldier  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  in  the  year  that  he 
obtained  a  halbert,  this  celebrated  poet  wrote 
his  charming  history  of  Belisarius.  Many 
applications  were  made  for  his  discharge  ; 
which  the  prince  always  withstood,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  most  flattering  honour  he  could 
possibly  receive,  to  have  such  a  man  as  i\lar- 
montel  a  .serjeant  in  his  regiment?  Once  a 
year,  at  the  general  review,  this  distinguished 
individual  .appeared  in  his  station,  and  multi- 
tudes always  crowded  to  see  him.  After  the 
review  was  over,  Marmontel  had  invariably 
the  honour  to  dine  with  his  illustrious  colonel, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  by 
whom  he  was  esteemed  to  admiration. 


'  Locke  on  the  Understanding.' 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  that  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  a  very  short  time  sat  down  to 
cards.  Mr.  Locke,  after  looking  on  for  some 
time,  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to 
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write  with  great  attention.  One  of  the  com- 
pany observing  this,  took  the  hberty  of  asking 
him  what  he  was  writing?  'My  lord,'  says 
Locke,  '  I  am  endeavouring,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  profit  by  my  present  situation ;  for 
having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  being  in  company  with  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age,  I  thought  1  could  do 
nothing  better  than  to  write  down  your  con- 
versation :  and  indeed  I  have  set  down  the 
substance  of  what  you  have  said  for  this  hour 
or  two.'  This  well-timed  rebuke  had  its 
effect ;  and  the  noblemen,  fully  sensible  of  its 
force,  immediately  quitted  their  play,  and 
entered  into  a  conversation  more  rational,  and 
better  suited  to  their  reputation  as  men  of 
genius. 


Pretence. 

Goldsmith  used  to  say,  that  he  could  play 
on  the  German  flute  as  well  as  most  men  ;  at 
other  times,  as  well  as  any  man  living  :  when, 
in  fact,  he  did  not  understand  the  character 
in  which  music  was  written,  and  merely 
played  by  the  ear.  Roubiliac,  the  sculptor, 
once  heard  him  play,  and  wishing  to  put  a 
trick  upon  him,  pretended  to  be  charmed  with 
his  performance.  He  entreated  the  doctor  to 
repeat  the  air,  in  order  that  he  might  write  it 
down.  Goldsmith  readily  consented,  and 
Roubiliac,  calling  for  paper,  scored  a  few 
line  staves.  The  doctor  began  to  play,  and 
the  sculpior  to  write  such  random  notes  on 
the  lines  and  spaces  as  any  person  who  had 
ever  seen  a  page  of  music  might  easily  do. 
When  they  had  both  done,  Roubiliac  shewed 
the  paper  to  Goldsmith  ;  who  looking  over  it 
with  great  attention,  said  it  was  correct,  and 
added,  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he 
never  could  have  believed  his  friend  capable 
of  writing  music  after  him. 


'  Going  Your  Way.' 

Paul  HefFerman  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
genius,  notwithstanding  the  scurrility  of  Tom 
Davis,  the  bookseller,  who  did  not  dare  while 
he  lived  to  look  uncivilly  2X  him.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  Paul  was  remarkable  :  he  was  always 
goi)ig  yottr  7vny.  To  try  the  e.xperiment  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  a  gentleman  of  his  acquain- 
tance, after  treating  him  with  a  good  supper 
at  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  saying,  'Good-night,  Paul.'  'Stay,' 
says  he,'  '  I  am  going  3'our  way.'  His  friend 
stepped  onward,  out  of  his  own  way,  with 
Paul  to  Limehouse  ;  when  contriving  to  amuse 
him  with  the  certain  success  of  his  tragedy, 
t\ie  Heroine  of  the  Crt7v,  afterwards  performed 
■with  710  success,  he  brought  him  back  to  Car- 
penter's Coffee  House,  in  Covent  Garden,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where,  after 
drinking  some  coffee  and  punch,  a  new  de- 
parture was  taken,  with  '  Good  morning, 
Paul  :  I  am  going  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Hol- 
born.'  '  Well,'  says  Hefferman,  '  that's  in  vty 
luay ;'  and  upon  leaving  his  friend  at  the  gate, 


he  took  his  leave  a  second  time,  about  five  in 
the  morning,  and  afterwards  walked  Lisurely 
home  to  his  lodgings  in  College  Street,  West- 
minster. 


Haydn. 

"\VTien  this  immortal  composer  visited  Eng- 
land, he  was  honoured  by  a  doctor's  diploma 
from  the  University  of  O.xford,  a  distinction 
not  obtained  even  by  Handel ;  and  if  tradition 
speaks  truly,  only  conferred  on  four  persons 
during  the  four  centuries  preceding.  It  is 
custornary  to  send  some  specimen  of  compo- 
sition in  return  for  a  degree,  a  tribute  which 
we  suspect  would  press  rather  formidably 
upon  five-si.xths  of  the  '  meritorious  obscure,' 
who  now  add  to  their  original  title  the  pro- 
longate formation  of  '  Mus.  D.'  But  Haydn 
deserved  his  honour,  and  with  the  facility  of 
perfect  skill,  sent  back  a  page  of  music,  so 
curiously  contrived,  that  in  whatever  way  it 
was  read,  from  the  top  or  the  bottom,  or  the 
sides,  it  exhibited  a  perfect  melody  and  accom- 
paniment. 

Haydn  met  with  some  characteristic  inci- 
dents among  the  unfettered  whims  of  the  Eng- 
lish. A  man  of  rank  one  day  called  on  him 
to  learn  composition  at  a  guinea  a  lesson. 
Haydn  accepted  the  terms.  '  But  when  do 
we  commence  ?'  said  the  master.  '  This  mo- 
ment,' said  the  pupil,  taking  a  quartette  of 
Haydn  from  his  pocket,  '  explain  these  modu- 
lations. On  what  principle  did  you  form 
them?  they  are  contrary  to  the  rules.'  Haydn 
had  for  half  a  century  laid  aside  his  books, 
and  had  no  other  rules  to  assign  than  his  own 
conception  of  musical  beauty.  This  the  Eng- 
lishman thought  no  advance  in  demonstration  ; 
he  went  over  the  quartette  bar  by  bar,  and 
succeeded  in  showing  that  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  in  the  science  was  all  wrong,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules.  Haydn  was  still  driven 
to  the  single  answer,  that  he  had  arranged  the 
passages  according  to  his  own  feeling  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  concluded  bj^  saying,  that  '  it  was 
he  who  was  the  pupil  now,  but  that  he  was 
too  mHch  honoured  in  having  a  master  of  so 
high  a  rank.'  The  contract  was  thus  ended 
rightly  on  both  sides.  Haydn  was  justified 
in  trusting  to  a  knowledge  in  which  his  rule; 
had  melted  down  into  his  nature.  But  the 
Englishman  could  learn  nothing  from  a  man 
who  could  not  communicate  his  genius,  and 
who  had  nothing  but  his  genius  to  communi- 
cate. 

The  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  entered 
Haydn's  chamber  one  morning,  saying,  '  You 
are  JNIr.  Haydn?'  'Yes.'  'Can  you  make 
me  a  march  to  enliven  my  crew  ?  You  shall 
have  thirty  guineas  ;  but  1  must  have  it  to- 
day, for  to-morrow  I  sail  for  Calcutta.'  Haydn 
agreed  ;  the  seaman  left  him  ;  and  the  com- 
poser opened  his  piano,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  march  wa.*  written.  Haydn  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  delicacy  rare  among  the 
musical  birds  of  prey  and  passage  who  came 
to  feed  on  the  unwieldy  wealth  of  England. 
Conceiving  so  large  a  sum  for  a  labour  even- 
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tually  so  slight  a  species  of  plunder,  he  came 
home  early  m  the  evening,  and  made  two  other 
marches,  in  order  to  allow  the  liberal  seaman 
his  choice,  or  to  give  them  all  to  him.  At 
daybreak  the  purchaser  came.  '  Where  is  my 
march?'  'Here.'  'Try  it  on  the  piano.' 
Haydn  played  it.  The  captain  counted  the 
thirty  guineas  on  the  piano,  took  up  the  march 
and  went  downstairs.  Haydn  ran  after  him  ; 
'  I  have  made  two  others,  both  better.  Come 
up  and  hear  them,  and  take  your  choice.'  '  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  one  I  have.'  The  cap- 
tain still  went  down.  '  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  them.'  The  captain  went  down 
only  the  more  rapidly,  and  left  Haydn  on  the 
.stairs.  Haydn,  from  one  of  those  motives 
not  easily  denned,  determined  on  overcoming 
this  singular  self-denial.  He  immediately 
went  to  the  Exchange,  ascertained  the  nam.e 
of  the  ship,  made  a  roll  of  his  marches,  and  sent 
them,  v.'ith  a  polite  billet,  to  the  captain  on  board. 
He  was  surprised  at  receiving,  shortly  after, 
his  envelope,  unopened,  from  the  Englishman, 
who  had  judged  it  to  be  Haydn's.  The  com- 
poser tore  the  whole  in  pieces  on  the  spot. 
The  anecdote  is  of  no  great  elevation,  but  it 
e.'sipresses  peculiarity  of  character  ;  and  cer- 
tainly neither  the  captain  nor  the  composer 
could  have  been  easily  classed  among  the 
common  or  the  vulgar  of  men. 

Haydn's  faculties,  like  those  of  many  other 
men  celebrated  for  tlieir  genius,  were  ex- 
hausted before  his  frame.  His  latter  years 
were  those  of  a  drooping  and  mindless  old 
man.  Everj^thing  around  him  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  exhausted  time  ;  even  the  street 
before  his  house  was  unpaved  and  covered 
M'ith  grass.  The  noise  of  the  great  city  sunk 
before  it  reached  his  quiet  and  sepulchral  re- 
treat. He  was  sometimes  visited  by  strangers ; 
they  found  him  in  a  simple  chamber,  on  a 
second  lloor,  sitting  before  a  de.sk,  a  mild, 
faint  invalid,  with  the  melancholy  look  of  one 
who  felt  that  all  his  early  powers  were  gone. 
When  he  took  notice  of  his  visitors,  he  smiled, 
and  tears  stole  down  his  cheek  ;  but  he  some- 
times .seemed  to  feel  sudden  bursts  of  memory, 
and  talked  strikingly  of  his  early  career. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Austria 
and  France,  in  1809,  the  intelligence  roused 
Haydn,  and  exhausted  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  remaining  strength.  He  was  con- 
tinually inquiring  for  news ;  he  went  every 
moment  to  his  piano,  and  sang  with  the 
slender  voice  left  to  him, 

'  God  preserve  the  emperor.' 

The  French  armies  advanced  with  gigantic 
•strides.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  loth 
of  May,  having  reached  Schcenbrun,  half  a 
league's  distance  from  Haydn's  little  garden, 
they  fired  the  next  morning  fifteen  hundred 
cannon  shot  within  two  yards  of  his  house, 
upon  Vienna,  the  town  which  he  so  much 
loved.  The  old  man's  imagination  represented 
it  as  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  Four  bombs 
fell  close  to  his  house.  His  two  servants  ran 
to  liim,  full  of  terror.  The  old  man,  rousing 
himself,  got  up  from  his  easy  chair,  and  with 
a  dignified  air  demanded,  'Why  thi:i  terror? 


Know  that  no  disaster  can  come  wiiere  HayJn 
is !'  A  convulsive  shi%ering  prevented  him 
from  proceeding,  and  he  was  carried  to  his 
bed.  On  the  2&th  of  May,  his  strength  dimi- 
nished sensibly.  Nevertheless,  having  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  his  piano,  he  sung 
thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was  able, 

'  God  preserve  the  emperor  I' 

It  was  the  song  of  the  swan.  While  at  the 
piano,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor  ;  and,  at 
last,  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  aged 
seventy-eight  years  and  two  months. 

Haydn  was  very  religious  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  At  the  commencement  of  all  his 
scores,  he  inscribed,  /;.;  nomine  Doj/:ini  or 
Soil  Deo  gloria  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
of  them  is  written,  Laiis  Deo.  When  in  com- 
posing, he  felt  his  imagination  decline,  or  was 
stopped  by  some  difficulty  which  then  ap- 
peared insurmountable,  he  rose  from  the 
pianoforte,  and  began  to  run  over  his  rosary, 
and  he  said  he  never  found  this  method  fail. 
'When,'  says  he,  '  I  v,-as  employed  upon  the 
"  Creation,"  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with 
i-eligious  feeling,  that  before  I  sat  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  I  prayed  to  God  with  earnestness, 
that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise  him 
worthily.' 


Pylatus 


Leontius  Pylatus,  who  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth centurv',  and  v>'as,  with  the  assistance 
of  Boccaccio,  the  first  translator  of  Homer  into 
Latin,  is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  most 
hideous  appearance.  He  was  born  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  died  according  to  Petrarch's 
account,  by  clinging  during  a  storm  to  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  which  was  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, whereby  he  was  killed  on  the  .spot. 
Petrarch,  in  relating  this  catastrophe,  says, 
'This  unhappy  man  has  left  the  world  in  a 
more  miserable  manner  than  he  came  into  it. 
I  do  not  believe  he  experienced  a  single  happy 
day.  His  physiognomy  seemed  to  indicate 
his  fate.  I  know  not  how  any  .sparks  of  poetic 
genius  could  find  their  way  into  so  gloomy  a 
soul.'  As,  however,  he  had  considerable 
talents  for  poetrj%  and  was  moreover  a  pro- 
found Greek  scholar,  we  may  say  of  him,  with 
Horace,  on  a  similar  occasion, 

At  ingenium  ingens 

Inculto  latet  sub  hoc  corpore. 


Diderot. 

Among  the  manuscript  notes  which  j\I.  de 
la  Harpe  left  behind  him,  there^  is  the  fol- 
lowing very  curious  recital  of  the  first  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  the  celebrated 
Diderot.  It  presents  a  lively,  but  very  cha- 
racteristic picture,  of  that  enthusiastic  sophist. 

'  I  was  never,'  says  JNI.  de  la  Harpe,  'inti- 
mately connected  with  him,  and  I  never  liked 
him.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  him  to  form 
a  tolerable  judgment  of  his  character,  and  he 
was  the  first  distinguished  literary  man  with 
whom    I   had    any   communication.      It  was 
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during  the  %'acation  ;  I  was  just  seventeen  ; 
and  had  returned  from  a  country  ^-isit,  where 
a  friend  of  M.  Diderot  had  favoured  me  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  His  "  Ess.ay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry"'  had  lately  appeared,  and  I 
was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  was  at 
this  time  overflowing  with  classical  knowledge, 
and  had  been  instructed  by  masters  of  pre- 
eminent taste.  I  accordingly,  and  vvithout 
reserve,  attacked  the  philosopher  on  his  prin- 
ciples of  poetry,  with  all  the  inconsiderate  zeal 
of  my  age  and  character.  Diderot,  whose 
only  object  was  to  dispense  instruction  to  a 
young  man,  was  so  far  from  being  6ffended  at 
my  objections,  that  he  entered  at  large  into 
his  defence.  Struck  as  I  was,  when  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  man  possessed  with  a 
devil,  I  became  more  occupied  in  considering 
him  than  his  arguments  ;  and  made  him  no 
other  reply,  but  such  as  was  necessary  to  carr\' 
on  the  dispute,  or  rather  to  continue  his 
preachment,  as  one  word  was  sufficient  to 
keep  him  going  for  half  an  hour,  and  any 
subject  served  as  a  text  for  his  eloquence. 
The  sitting  continued  about  four  hours, 
though  he  was  generally  either  standing  or 
walking  about ;  and  v/hen  he  chanced  to  sit 
down,  the  pantomime  continued.  For  my 
part,  I  frequently  availed  myself  of  his  fits  of 
enthusiasm,  to  sit  quiet  and  examine  him  at 
my  ease.  His  most  familiar  and  habitual 
gesture  was  to  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  invoking 
inspiration.  He  then  stood  still,  with  his  head 
in  an  elevated  position,  and  his  arms  hanging 
motionless  by  his  side,  while  the  words  falling 
from  his  mouth,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  com- 
parison of  thcl/^akes  of  sho'm,  applied  with  so 
much  simplicity  by  Homer  to  the  eloquence 
of  Nestor.  From  this  ecstatic  mode  of  de- 
livering his  sentiments,  from  this  prophetic 
attitude,  he  suddenly  started  with  a  rude 
emotion  and  violent  expression.  Well  now, 
andwliat  is  it  possible  for  aity  one  to  reply  to 
tkati  At  the  same  moment  he  threw  his 
n'ghtcap  with  the  utmost  violence  to  the  end 
of  the  room  ;  when  picking  it  up  with  all 
possible  gravity  for  I  was  determined  not  to 
interrupt  his  pantomime\  and  replacing  it  on 
his  head,  he  exclaimed  in  an  oracular  tone — 
Nothing.  I  must  confess,  that  the  whole  of 
this  scene  appeared  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous  : 
nor  did  it  tend  to  set  off  his  doctrine,  v,-hich  I 
thought  altogether  false,  or  to  give  the  least 
energy-  to  his  dogmaticbabbling.  He  probably 
discovered  from  my  countenance,  that  he  had 
filled  me  with  astonishment,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  serious  effect  on  my  mind  ;  for  he 
concluded  b}^  saj'ing,  and  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  did  say.  If  you  were  to  be  seen  on 
one  side  listening  to  }ne  in  this  cabi:  and  qnict 
mood,  and  myself  071  the otiier  hand  exerting 
a  quadruple  energy  to  convince  you,  it  vmst 
appear  that  I  arn  supporting  a  system  alto- 
getJicr  neiv,  and  of  my  inr'ention  ;  and  that 
you  have  been  defending  one  7uhich  is  as  old 
as  the  zvorld.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a  very  in- 
genious way  of  accounting  for  his  enthusiasm 
and  my  tranquillity  :  but  the  impression  was 
made  :  I  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  every  kind 
of  affectation,  and  nothing  had  ever  appeared 


to  me  so  out  of  nature,  as  the  whole  conduct 
of  this  man.  In  fact,  he  disgusted  me,  and  I 
could  consider  him  in  no  other  point  of  view, 
than  as  a  missionary  of  very  bad  taste,  and 
who  would  never  m.ake  a  proselyte  of  me.' 


Possibility 


Bonaparte  was  passing  along  the  ancient 
horrible  road  along  the  Echelles  de  Savoie, 
with  his  engineer,  v,-hen  he  stopped,  and 
pointing  to  the  mountain,  said,  '  Is  it  not 
possible  to  cut  a  tunnel  through  the  entrails  of 
yonder  rock,  and  to  form  a  more  safe  and 
comm.odious  route  beneath  it?'  '  It  \s possible, 
certainly,  sire,' replied  his  scientific  companion. 
'  Then  let  it  be  done,  and  immediately,'  re- 
plied the  emperor. 


Ramsden. 

It  was  the  custom  of  this  celebrated  optician, 
to  retire  in  the  evening  to  what  he  considered 
the  most  comfortable  corner  in  the  house.  He 
would  take  his  seat  close  to  the  kitchen  fire- 
side, in  order  to  draw  some  plan  for  forming  a 
new  instrument  or  scheme,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  one  already  made.  There,  with  his 
drawing  implements  on  the  table  before  him, 
a  cat  sitting  on  one  side,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  bread,  butter,  and  a  small  mug  of  porter, 
placed  on  the  other,  while  four  or  five  ap- 
prentices commonly  made  up  the  circle,  he 
amused  himself  with  either  whistling  the 
favourite  air,  or  sometimes  singing  the  old 
!  ballad,  of 

I       '  If  she  is  not  true  to  me, 
!        What  care  I  to  whom  she  be  ? 

What  care  I,  what  care  I,  to  whom  she  be  ?' 
'  and  in  this  domestic  group  he  appeared  con- 
'  tentedly  happy.     When  he  occasionally  sent 
j  for  a  workman,   to  give  him  necessary  direc- 
tions concerning  what  he  wished  to  have  done, 
;  he   first  showed    the   recently  finished   plan, 
I  then  explained  the  different  parts  of]  it,  and 
'  generally    concluded    by    saying,    with    the 
1  greatest  good  humour,  '  Nov.-,  see,  man  ;  let 
us  try  to  find  fault  v^-ith  it ;'  and  thus,  by  put- 
ting two  heads  together  to  scrutinize  his  own 
performance,    some  alteration  was  probably 
made  for  the  better.     Whatever  expense  an 
instrum.ent  had  cost  in  forming,  if  it  did  not 
fully  answer  the  intended  design,  he  would 
immediately  say,  after  a  little  examination  of 
the  v.-ork,   '  Bobs,  man  I    this  wont  do  ;    we 
must  have  at  it  again.'    And  then  the  whole 
was  put  aside,  and  a  new  instrument  begun. 
It  was  by  means  of  such  mingled  persever- 
ance and  genius  that  Ramsden  succeeded  in 
bringing  so  many  mathematical,  philosophical, 
and   astronomical   instruments  to  perfection, 
as  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  done. 


Du  Val. 

M.  du  Val,  Professor  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy in  the  Academy  of  Luneville.  was  the 
son  of  a  peasant  in   Burgundy  ;  and,  while  a 
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child,  was  employed  as  a  shepherd  at  a  vil- 
lage near  Nancy,  in  Lorraine.  His  thirst 
after  knowledge  appeared  in  his  very  child- 
hood, and  having  no  other  means  of  gratify- 
ing it,  he  made  a  collection  of  snakes,  toads, 
and  other  animals  within  his  reach,  and 
amused  himself  with 'examining  them,  asking 
every  one  lie  met  questions  respecting  their 
structure.  The  answers  he  received  were  gene- 
rally such  as  left  him  less  satisfied  than  he  was 
before.  He  once  happened  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  another  country  boy  '  ^sop's  Fables,' 
with  cuts,  which  made  him  still  more  desirous 
of  learning  than  before.  He  could  not  read, 
and  the  other  boy,  who  was  capable  of  grati- 
fying his  curiosity,  was  seldom  in  a  humour 
to  assist  him.  In  this  distress  he  determined 
to  learn  to  read,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
He  saved  whatever  money  he  could  get,  and 
gave  it  to  the  other  boys,  who  were  older  than 
himself,  for  teaching  him  to  read.  Having 
with  incredible  diligence  attained  his  end,  he 
happened  to  meet  with  an  almanack  in  which 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  delineated. 
These  he  lookod  for  so  constant^,  and  with 
such  attention,  in  the  heavens,  that  at  last  he 
imagined  that  he  actually  traced  such  figures 
there  ;  and  though  he  was  mistaken  in  this 
and  several  other  particulars,  3'et  many  of  his 
observations  were  such  as  few  persons  of  a 
more  mature  age  are  foiuid  capable  of,  even 
after  receiving  regular  instructions. 

As  he  once  passed  a  print  shop  at  Nancy, 
he  observed  in  the  window  a  map  of  the 
world,  which  opened  a  new  field  for  specula- 
tion. He  purchased  it,  and  devoted  many 
hours  every  day  in  perusing  it.  At  first  he 
took  the  degrees  on  the  equator  for  French 
leagues  .  but  upon  considering  that  in  commg 
from  Burgundy  to  Lorraine  he  had  travelled 
many  such  leagues,  though  on  his  map  that 
distance  was  scarcely  perceptible,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  his  first  con- 
jecture. His  inclination  for  silence  and  re- 
tirement made  him  wearj^  of  living  among 
the  noisy  peasant  boys,  and  induced  him  to 
visit  some  hermits  who  had  their  cells  in  a 
wood,  undertaking  to  wait  on  them,  and  tend 
six  or  eight  cows  which  they  kept.  These 
hermits  were  grossly  ignorant ;  but  Du  Val 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  several  books 
he  found  in  their  cells,  and  of  getting  many 
difficulties  that  occurred  to  him  solved  by 
persons  who  came  to  visit  them.  All  the 
money  he  could  scrape  together  in  his  mean 
circumstances  was  laid  out  in  books  and  maps, 
which  he  contrived  to  study  with  the  utmost 
assiduity. 

In  this  course  of  life  Du  Val  continued  till 
he  attained  his  one-and-twentieth  year  ;  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1717,  he  was  di.scovered  by 
Baron  Psutschner  watching  his  charge  in  the 
wood,  and  sitting  under  a  tree  with  his  maps 
and  books  about  him.  This  nobleman  was 
then  governor  to  the  young  prince  of  Lorraine, 
who  happened  to  hunt  that  way.  The  baron 
thought  a  herdsman,  with  sunburnt  face,  and 
lank  hair,  dressed  in  a  coarse  linen  frock,  and 
with  a  heap  of  maps  and  books  about  him,  so 
extraordinary  a  sight,  that  he  informed  the 


prince  of  it,  who  immediately  rode  towards 
the  place,  and  put  several  questions  to  Du  Val 
about  his  way  of  living,  and  the  progress  he 
had  made  in  learning.  Du  Val  showed  by  his 
answers  that  he  was  already  master  of  the 
grounds  of  several  sciences.  The  prince 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  told 
him  that  he  should  go  to  court ;  but  Du  Val 
having  read  that  the  air  of  a  court  was  in- 
fectious to  virtue,  frankly  answered  '  that  he 
chose  rather  to  look  after  his  herd,  and  con- 
tinue to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  the  wood,  with 
which  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  than  to 
wait  on  the  prince.  He  added,  '  that  if  his 
highness  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
reading  curious  books,  and  of  making  himself 
master  of  more  learning  and  knowledge,  he 
was  ready  to  follow  him  or  anybody  else.' 
The  prince  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer, 
and  prevailed  on  the  duke,  his  father,  to  send 
this  extraordinar>'  herdsman  to  the  Jesuits' 
College,  at  Pont-a-Mausson.  When  he  had 
finished  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning, 
the  duke  permitted  him  to  take  a  journey  into 
France  for  his  farther  improvement ;  and, 
soon  after  his  return,  gave  him  a  professorship 
in  the  Academy  of  Luneville,  with  a  pension 
of  seven  hundred  a-year  ;  and  also  made  him 
his  own  librarian,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
livres. 

Du  Val  was  a  man  of  most  engaging 
modesty,  and  felt  pleasure  in  relating  the 
successive  and  gradual  rise  of  new  ideas  in 
his  mind.  He  kept  an  apartment  in  the 
hermitage  whence  the  duke  raised  him  ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  of  the  transaction, 
had  his  portrait  painted,  in  which  he  was 
represented  in  the  situation  when  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Baron  Psutschner,  under  a  tree, 
with  a  landscape  of  the  place,  and  the  prince 
conversing  with  him.  This  picture  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  hang  up  in  the  duke's  library'. 


Macdiarmid> 

John  jNIacdiarmid  was  one  of  those  Scottish 
students  whom  the  spirit  of  adventure,  so 
characteristic  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  brought  to  the  metropolis  in  search  of 
fame  and  fortune.  He  published  some 
volumes,  which  display  the  aspirings  of  his 
genius  ;  one  entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Civil  and  Military'  Subordination  ;' 
another,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 
Military  Defence.'  '  It  was  during  these 
labours,'  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  '  I  beheld  this 
inquirer,  of  a  tender  frame,  emaciated,  and 
study  worn,  with  hollow  eyes,  where  the  mind 
dimly  shone  like  a  lamp  in  a  tomb.  With 
keen  ardour  he  opened  a  new  plan  of  biogra- 
phical politics.  When,  by  one  who  wished  the 
author  and  his  style  were  in  better  condition, 
the  dangers  of  excess  in  study  were  brought 
to  his  recollection,  he  smiled,  and,  with  some- 
thing of  a  mysterious  air,  talked  of  unalterable 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  ;  of  the 
indefinite  improvement  in  our  factilties  ;  and, 
although  his  frame  was  not  athletic,  he  con- 
sidered himself  capable  of  trj'ing  it  to  the 
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extremity.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  one 
melancholy  trial.  Often  the  day  cJteerfiilly 
passed  'witho7it  its  meal,  but  iierer without 
its  page.  The  new  system  of  political  bio- 
graphy was  advancing,  when  our  young 
author  felt  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  afterwards 
resumed  his  pen,  and  a  second  one  proved 
fatal.  He  lived  just  to  pass  through  the  press 
his  "  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,"  a  splendid 
quarto,  whose  publication  he  owed  to  the 
generous  temper  of  a  friend,  who,  when  the 
author  could  not  readily  procure  a  publisher, 
would  not  see  even  the  dying  author's  last 
hopes  disappointed.  Some  research  and  re- 
flection are  combined  in  this  literarj^  and  civil 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies ;  btit  it  zuas  zvritten  ivith  the  blood  of 
the  author,  for  Macdiarinid  died  of  over^ 
study  aJidex/uiustion.' 


Mozart. 

The  time  which  IMozart  most  willingly  em- 
ployed in  composition  was  the  morning,  from 
si.\  or  seven  o'clock  till  ten,  when  he  got  up. 
After  this,  he  did  no  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  unless  he  had  to  finish  some  piece  that 
was  wanted.  He  always  worked  verj^  irregu- 
larly. When  an  idea  struck  him,  he  was  not 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  If  he  was  taken  from 
the  pianoforte,  he  tried  to  compose  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends  ;  and  passed  v/hole  nights 
with  his  pen  in  hi",  hand.  At  other  times  he 
had  such  a  disinclination  to  work,  that  he 
could  not  complete  a  piece  till  the  moment  of 
its  performance.  It  once  happened  that  he 
put  off  some  music  which  he  had  engaged  to 
furnish  for  a  court  concert  so  long,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  write  out  the  part  which  he 
was  to  perform  himself.  The  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  was  peeping  everywhere,  happening  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  sheet  which  Mozart 
seemed  to  be  playing  from,  was  surprised  to 
see  nothing  but  empty  lines,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Where's  your  part  ?'  '  Here,' replied  Mozart, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

The  Don  Giovanni  of  this  eminent  com-  I 
poser,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  com- 
positions ever  produced,  was  composed  for  the  | 
theatre  at  Prague  ;  and  first  performed  in  that  j 
city  in   1787.     This   refined   and   intellectual  j 
music  was  not  at  that  time  understood  in  Ger- 
many ;  a  circumstance  which  Mozart  seems  to  1 
have   anticipated  ;    for  previous   to   its    first  j 
representation,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  'This  I 
opera  is    not    calculated   for   the   people    of  i 
Vienna;  it  will  be  more  justly  appreciated  at  1 
Prague  ;  but  in  reality,  I  have  written  it  prin- 
cipally   to  please    myself   and   my  friends.'  I 
Ample  justice   has,  however,  at  length  been  j 
rendered  to  this  great  production  ;  it  is  heard 
with  enthusiasm  in   nearly  all    the    principal  | 
cities  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  music  | 
is   cultivated  as  a   science — from  the  frozen  | 
regions   of    Russia  to   the    foot    of    Mount  i 
Vesuvius.      Its   praise  is  not  limited  by  the  j 
common  attributes  of  good  musical  composi- 
tion ;  it  is  placed  in  the  higher  rank  of  fine 
poetry  ;   for  not  only  are   to   be  found  in  it  I 


exquisite  melodies  and  profound  harmonies, 
but  the  plaj'ful,  the  tender,  the  pathetic,  the 
mysterious,  the  subUme,  and  the  terrible  are 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  its  various  parts. 

The  overture  to  this  opera  is  generally 
esteemed  Mozart's  best  effort ;  yet  it  was  only 
composed  the  night  previous  to  the  first  repre- 
sentation, after  the  general  rehearsal  had  taken 
place.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  retired  to  his  apartment,  he  desired  his 
wife  to  make  him  some  punch,  and  to  stay 
with  him,  in  order  to  keep  him  awake.  She 
accordingly  began  to  tell  him  fairy  tales,  and 
odd  stories,  which  made  him  laugh  till  the 
tears  came.  The  punch,  however,  made  him 
so  drowsy,  that  he  could  go  on  only  while  his 
wife  was  talking,  and  dropped  asleep  as  soon 
as  she  ceased.  The  efforts  which  he  made  to 
keep  himself  awake,  the  continual  alternation  of 
sleep  and  watching,  so  fatigued  him,  that  his 
wife  persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest ;  pro- 
mising to  awake  him  in  an  hour's  time.  He 
slept  so  profoundl}',  that  she  suffered  him  to 
repose  for  two  hours.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  awoke  him.  He  had  appointed 
the  music-copiers  to  come  at  seven ;  and  by 
the  time  they  arrived,  the  overture  was 
finished.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  write  out 
the  copies  necessar\'  for  the  orchestra,  and  the 
musicians  v/ere  obliged  to  play  it  without  a 
rehearsal.  Some  persons  pretend  that  they 
can  discover  in  this  overture  the  passages 
where  Mozart  dropped  asleep,  and  those 
where  he  suddenly  awoke  again. 


S  me  a  ton. 

John  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer, 
discovered  great  strength  of  understanding 
and  originality  of  genius  at  a  very  early  age. 
His  playthings  were  not  the  baubles  of 
children,  but  the  tools  with  which  men  work  ; 
and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
and  asking  them  questions,  than  in  anything 
else.  One  day  he  was  seen,  to  the  distress  of 
his  family,  on  the  top  of  his  father's  barn, 
fixing  up  something  like  a  windmill.  Another 
time,  he  attended  some  men  who  vv'ere  fixing  a 
pump  at  a  neighbouring  village  ;  and  observ- 
ing them  cut  off  a  piece  of  broad  pipe,  he  pro- 
cured it,  and  actually  made  with  it  a  workmg 
pump  that  raised  water.  All  this  was  done 
while  he  was  in  petticoats,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixth  year. 

About  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  he 
had  made  for  himself  an  engine  to  turn  rose 
work  ;  and  presented  several  of  his  friends 
with  boxes  of  ivory  or  wood,  turned  by  him 
in  that  way.  He  made  a  lathe,  by  which  he 
cut  a  perpetual  screw  in  brass  ;  a  thing  httle 
known  at  that  day,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hindley,  of  York,  a  great  lover  of  mechanics, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  fertile  genius.  Mr. 
Smeaton  soon  became  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  they  frequently  spent  whole  nights 
together,  conversing  on  such  subjects  unt'l 
daylight. 
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Mr.  Smeaton  had  thus,  by  the  strength  of 
his  genius  and  indefatig.ible  industry',  ac- 
quired at  the  age  of  eighteen  an  extensive  set 
cf  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in  most  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  master.  Of  his  talents  as  an  engineer, 
in  after  life,  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  will, 
ue  trust,  long  remain  a  spendid  monument. 


Tartini. 

Tartini,  a  celebrated  musician,  who  was 
born  at  Pirano  in  Istria,  being  much  inclined 
to  the  study  of  music  in  his  j-outh,  dreamed 
one  night  that  he  had  made  a  compact  with 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  who  promised 
to  serve  him  on  all  occasions.  During  the 
vision,  everj^thing  succeeded  to  his  mind  ;  his 
wishes  were  anticipated,  and  his  desires  were 
more  than  gratified.  At  length  he  imagined 
that  he  presented  the  arch-fiend  with  his 
violin,  in  order  to  discover  what  sort  of  a 
musician  he  was  ;  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  heard  him  play  a  solo  so  singularly 
beautiful,  and  which  he  executed  v.-ith  such 
superior  taste  and  precision,  that  it  surpassed 
all  the  music  which  he  had  ever  heard  or  con- 
ceived in  his  life.  So  great  was  his  surprise, 
and  so  exquisite  his  delight  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
breathing.  He  awoke  with  the  violence  of 
the  sensation,  and  instantly  seized  his  violin, 
in  the  hope  of  expressing  what  he  had  just 
heard,  but  in  vain.  He,  however,  then  com- 
posed a  piece,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  best 
of  all  his  works,  and  which  he  called  I'he 
Devil's  Sonata.  But  it  was  so  far  inferior  to 
•what  his  sleep  had  produced,  that  he  declared 
he  would  have  broken  his  instrument,  and 
abandoned  music  for  ever,  if  he  could  have 
found  any  other  means  of  subsistence. 


M.  Suard. 

When  M.  Suard,  the  late  venerable  secre- 
tary to  the  French  academy,  so  well  known 
to  the  lovers  of  English  literature  by  his  trans- 
lation of  Robertson's  '  History  of  Charles  V.,' 
was  a  young  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
candour,  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  inflexible 
independence.  These  sentiments  never  j-ielded 
to  any  motive  of  ambition,  of  hope,  or  of  fear. 
He  was  without  fortune.  Madame  de  Geof- 
frin,  who  interested  herself  for  him,  recom- 
mended him  to  a  man  in  power,  by  whom  he 
was  not  received  very  courteously,  and  to 
whom  therefore  he  would  not  pay  a  second 
visit.  jNIadame  de  Geoffrin  was  angr>'  with 
M.  Suard.  She  understood  benevolence  better 
than  dignity.  'When  a  man  has  not  a  shirt,' 
said  she,  inipatiently,  '  he  must  not  have  any 
pride.'  '  On  the  contrary,'  replied  her  young 
protege,  "tis  then  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
pride,  in  order  that  he  ms.y  have  something.' 

The  period  in  which  Suard  lived,  brought 
him  unavoidably  into  connexion  with  a  suc- 
cession of  important  political  events :  but  it 
was  a  connexion  of  a  most  honourable  kind. 
The  persecutions  he  e.xperienced  perhaps  con- 


stitute his  best  title  to  immortality.  He 
braved  the  revolutionists,  resisted  the  orders 
of  Bonaparte,  and  when  called  on  to  rectify 
p7iblic  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghein,  and  the  trial  of  Moreau, 
he  replied  by  the  following  courageous  letter : 

'  I  have  now,  sir,  attained  my  seventy-third 
year ;  but  my  character,  like  my  vigour  ot 
constitution,  still  remains  unimpaired  b^'  age. 
I  wish  to  close  my  career  as  I  have  heretofore 
pursued  it.  The  first  subject  on  which  you 
require  me  to  write,  is  a  stroke  of  policy  which 
has  deeply  afflicted  me,  because  it  is  an  act  of 
violence  repugnant  to  all  my  ideas  of  natural 
equity  and  political  justice.  The  second 
cause  of  public  discontent  arises  from  the 
manifest  interference  of  the  government  in  a 
case  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice.  For  my  own  part,  I 
know  of  no  act  of  power  m.ore  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  render  every  citizen  apprehensive  for 
his  personal  safety.  You  see,  sir,  that  I  can- 
not rectify  a  general  opinion,  in  which  I 
myself  participate.' 

Whenever  a  deputation  appeared  at  the 
Tuileries,  Bonaparte  never  failed  to  hold  a 
private  tete-a-tete  v.ith  M.  Suard,  and  he 
usually  turned  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  ancient  histo^y^  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  expressed  his  astonishm.ent  at  the  hatred 
attached  to  the  memor\'  of  the  tyrants  of 
Rome.  'Your  Tacitus,'  said  he  to  M.  Suard, 
'  is  a  mere  declaimer,  an  impostor,  who  has 
calumniated  Nero  ;  that  he  has  calumniated 
him  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  Nero  was  re- 
gretted by  the  people.  How  unfortunate, 
that  princes  should  have  such  historians  I' 
'  Perhaps  so,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  but  it 
would  be  still  more  unfortunate  if  no  such 
historians  existed,  to  keep  bad  princes  in 
awe.' 


Single- Pen  Warner. 

Dr.  Warner  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  of 
an  eminent  stationer  in  the  Strand,  when  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  came  in, 
and  purchased  a  hundred  quills,  for  which  he 
paid  six  shillings.  When  he  was  gone,  the 
doctor  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  the  luxury  of  the  age  ! 
six  shillings  for  a  hundred  quills  !  why,  it 
never  cost  me  sixpence  for  quills  in  my  life.' 
'  That  is  very  surprising,  doctor,'  observed 
the  gentleman  of  tiie  shop,  '  for  your  writings 
are  very  voluminous.'  '  I  assure  you,'  said 
the  doctor,  'that  I  wrote  my  "Ecclesiastical 
History,"  two  volumes  in  folio,  and  my  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  a 
large  folio,  both  the  first  and  corrected  copies, 
with  one  single  pen  ;  it  was  an  old  one  before 
I  began,  and  it  is  not  worn  out  now  that  I 
have  finished.'  This  circumstance  was  spread 
about,  and  the  merits  oi  this  pen  were  e.s- 
teemed  so  highly,  that  a  celebrated  countess 
begged  the  doctor  to  make  her  a  present  of  it. 
He  did  so  ;  and  her  ladyship  had  a  gold  case 
made,  with  a  short  history  of  the  pen  engraved 
upon  it,  and  these  were  placed  in  her  cabinet 
of  curiosities. 
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Thomas  Ash. 


Thomas  Ash,  a  native  of  Tralee  in  Ireland, 
was  born  in  the  year  1747,  and  lost  his  parents 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  As  he  had  no 
friend  or  relative  to  watch  over  his  tender 
years,  or  shield  him  from  the  urgency  of  want, 
he  wandered  about  the  neighbourhood,  till 
the  parish  clerk  took  him  under  his  roof;  and 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  large  family,  treated 
him  with  all  the  affection  of  a  father.  As  his 
person  and  manners  were  engaging,  and  his 
heart  susceptible  of  gratitude,  the  good  old 
man  taught  him  to  read  and  write  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
shoemaker  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Thomas  wrote  an  historical  play 
in  rhyme,  called  the  Battle  of  Aughri7n. 
Though  he  had  never  read  a  play,  nor  seen 
one  acted,  yet  it  is  extraordinary',  that  by  the 
mere  force  of  nature,  he  depicted  all  the  cha- 
racters in  their  true  historical  colours,  and 
threw  such  an  interest  into  the  plot,  that  the 
play  has  preserved  its  popularity  among  the 
Irish,  even  to  this  day.  He  wrote  several 
pieces  of  poetrj%  which  he  modestly  called 
rhymes,  many  of  them  possessing  considerable 
merit,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Moods  of  Writing. 

Aristotle  mentions  a  poet,  who  never  wrote 
so  well  as  when  his  poetic  fury  hurried  him 
into  a  kind  of  frenzy.  The  admirable  pictures 
we  have  in  Tasso's  '  Armida'  and  '  Ciorinda,' 
were  drawn  at  the  expense  of  a  disposition  he 
had  to  real  madness,  into  which  he  fell  before 
he  died.  '  Do  you  imagine,'  says  Cicero, 
'  that  Pacuvius  wrote  in  cold  blood  ?  No  ;  it 
was  impossible.  He  must  have  been  inspired 
with  a  kind  of  furj',  to  be  able  to  write  such 
admirable  verses.' 

In  the  modes  which  have  been  taken  of 
exciting  the  mind  to  particular  temperaments, 
there  is  a  strange  contrariety.  Dryden  used 
to  ply  himself  with  physic  and  phlebotomy 
before  sitting  down  to  any  important  work  ; 
Blackstone  never  penned  a  line  without  a 
bottle  of  old  port  at  his  elbow  ;  while  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  very  dray-horse  in  literary 
drudger>',  used  to  laugh  at  all  such  prepara- 
tives, and  to  contend  that  a  man  was  worth 
nothing,  who  could  not  write  equally  well  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circurastan' 


ceeded  in  his  new  tragedy?  "Do  not  talk  to 
me  about  my  tragedy  !  do  not  talk  to  me  about 
mj'  tragedy  !  I  have,  indeed,  more  tragedy 
than  I  can  bear  at  home  I"  was  the  reply,  as 
the  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke.  This  man  was 
Matthev.-  Bramble,  or  rather  M'Donald  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Vivionda,  at  that 
moment  the  writer  of  comic  poetry.  His 
tragedy  was  indeed  a  domestic  one,  in  which 
he  himself  was  the  greatest  actor,  among  a 
wife  and  seven  children.  He  shortly  after- 
wards peri.shed.  I  heard  at  the  time,  that 
M'Donald  had  walked  from  Scotland,  with 
no  more  fortune  than  the  novel  of  '  'The  Inde- 
pendent" in  one  pocket,  and  the  tragedj'  of 
I'imonda  in  the  other;  yet  he  lived  some 
time  in  all  the  bloom  and  flush  of  poetical 
confidence.  Vimonda  was  even  performed 
several  nights ;  but  not  with  the  success  the 
romantic  poet,  among  his  native  rocks,  had 
conceived  was  to  crown  his  anxious  labours. 
The  theatre  disappointed  him ;  and  after- 
wards, to  his  feelings,  all  the  world.' 

Philosophical  Modesty. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  yet  well 
merited  honours  that  v.-ere  paid  to  the  illus- 
trious Newton,  no  man  could  entertain  a  more 
humble  opinion  of  the  extent  of  his  discoveries 
than  he  did  himself  When  Ramsay  v.as  one 
day  complimenting  him  on  the  nev/  lights 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  science,  he  made 
the  following  splendid  answer  :  '  Alas  !  I  am 
only  like  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.' 


Beggar's  Opera. 


Matthew  Bramble. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  town  was 
amused  almost  every  morning,  by  a  series  of 
humorous  or  burlesque  poems,  by  a  writer 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Matthew  Bramble. 
]M.  D' Israeli  tells  us,  that  he  was  at  that  verv 
moment  one  of  the  most  moving  spectacles  of 
human  melancholy  he  ever  witnessed.  '  One 
evening,'  he  says,  'I  saw  a  tall,  famished, 
melancholy  man,  enter  a  bookseller's  shop,  his 
hat  flapped  over  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame 
evidently  feeble  from  exhaustion  and  utter 
misery.    The  bookseller  inquired  how  he  pro 


It  was  Dean  Swift  who  first  suggested  to 
Gay  the  idea  of  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  by  ob- 
serving what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a 
Nev.'gate  Pastoral  might  make.  'Gay,'  says 
Mr.  Pope,  'was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a 
thing  for  some  time  ;  but  afterwards  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  the 
same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the 
Beggars  Ope^-a.  He  began  on  it  ;  and  when 
first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doct'^r  did 
not  much  like  the  project.  As  he  carried  it 
on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us  ; 
I  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a 
word  or  two  of  advice  ;  but  it  was  wholly  of 
his  own  writing.  Vv'hen  it  was  done,  neither 
of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed 
it  to  Congreve,  v.ho,  after  reading  it  over, 
said,  "It  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly."  We  were  all  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the 
event,  till  we  v.-ere  very  much  encouraged  by 
our  hearing  the  Duke  of  ArgA'le,  who  sat  in 
the  next  box  to  us,  say,  "  it  will  do— it  must 
do— I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them."  This  was  a 
good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and 
so  gave  us  ease  soon  ;  for  that  duke  (beside 
his  own  good  taste'  has  as  particular  a  knack 
as  any  one  now  living,  in  discovering  the  taste 
of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as 
usual ;  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  ap- 
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peared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and 
ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause. 

During  Mr.  Colraan's  management  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  the  magistrates  of  Bow 
Street,  with  wondrous  regard  for  the  public 
morals,  wished  to  suppress  the  Beggar's  O^cra, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  a  great  favourite. 
The  following  is  the  correspondence  that 
passed  on  the  subject  : — 

'  From  ttie  Magistrates  in  Bctm  Street. 

'  The  magistrates  now  sitting  in  Bow  Street, 
present  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Colman,  and 
acquaint  him  that  on  the  Beggar's  Ope^-a 
being  given  out  to  be  played  some  time  ago, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  they  requested  the 
managers  of  that  theatre  not  to  exhibit  this 
opera,  deeming  it  productive  of  mischief  to 
society',  as  in  their  opinion  it  most  undoubtedly 
increased  the  number  of  thieves  ;  and  that  the 
managers  obligingly  returned  for  answer,  that 
for  that  night  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it,  but 
that  for  the  future  they  would  not  play  it  if 
the  other  house  did  not.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the 
principles  of  humanity',  the  magistrates  make 
the  same  request  to  Mr.  Colman,  and  the  rest 
of  the  managers  of  his  Majesty's  Theatre 
Royal  Covent  Garden,  the  same  Opera  being 
advertised  to  be  played  there  this  night. 

' Bcnu  Street,  October  27,  1773.' 
A  itsixier. 

'  Mr.  Colman  presents  his  best  respects  to 
the  magistrates,  with  whose  note  he  has  been 
just  honoured.  He  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  it  to  the  other  managers  ; 
but  for  his  own  part,  cannot  help  differing  in 
opinion  with  the  magistrates,  thinking  that 
She  theatre  is  one  of  t/ie  very  feiv  houses  in 
Vie  neighbourJwod  that  does  not  contribute  to 
increase  the  number  of  thieves. 

'  Covent  Garden,  Wedtiesday  Mom. 


Prideaux. 

When  the  learned  Prideaux  was  for  his  ad- 
herence to  the  royal  cause  so  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  library 
for  the  means  of  support,  he  became,  as  Dr. 
Gauden  remarked,  literally  a  Jielluo  libronan. 
He  seems  to  have  borne  his  misfortunes  with 
patience,  and  even  good  humour.  On  one 
occasion,  a  friend  came  to  see  him,  and  asked 
how  he  did?  He  answered,  '  Never  better  in 
my  life,  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach,  for 
I  have  eaten  the  little  plate  which  the  seques- 
trators left  me  ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  library 
of  excellent  books  ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal 
of  linen;  much  of  my  brass;  some  of  my 
pewter;  and  now  am  come  to  eat  of  my  iron  ; 
and  what  will  come  next,  I  know  not.'  Such 
was  the  treatment  which  this  great  and  good 
man,  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  ablest  pro- 
moters of  learning  in  the  kingdom,  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  to  contend 
for  liberty  and  toleration. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  related  of  Pri- 
deaux's  first  rise  in  life.  After  he  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  having  a  good  voice,  he 


stood  candidate  for  the  place  of  Parish  Clerk 
of  the  Church  of  Ugborough,  near  Harford. 
INIr.  Price  informs  us  that  '  he  had  a  compe- 
titor for  the  office,  who  had  made  great  in- 
terest in  the  parish  for  himself,  and  was  likely 
to  carry  the  place  from  him.  The  parishioners 
being  divided  in  the  matter,  did  at  length 
agree  in  this,  being  unwilling  to  disoblige 
either  party,  that  the  Lord's  Day  following 
should  be  the  day  of  trial ;  the  one  should 
tune  the  Psalm  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  he  that  did  best  please  the 
people  should  have  the  place,  which  accord- 
ingly was  done,  and  Prideaux  lost  it,  to  his 
very  great  grief  and  trouble.'  When  he  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  one  of  the  first  digni- 
ties of  the  church,  he  used  often  to  say,  'If  I 
could  but  have  been  Clerk  of  Ugborough,  I 
had  never  been  Bishop  of  Worcester.' 

Originality  of  Invention. 

A  woolcarder  of  Friesland,  of  the  name  of 
Francker,  who  was  living  in  1780,  made  a  very 
curious  machine,  which  e.xhibited  a  complete 
planetarium,  or  orrer^',  a  moveable  plani- 
sphere, and  also  represented  the  motions  of 
the  moon,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was 
produced  by  the  unassisted  genius  of  Francker, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  nor 
any  description,  plate,  or  drawing,  that  had 
the  least  relation  to  such  an  invention.  He 
worked  at  it  in  secret  and  in  silence,  without 
communicating  his  design  to  any  person,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection  in  his 
youth.  The  whole  mechanism  of  this  admi- 
rable work  exhibited  a  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion that  deserved  the  highest  praise ;  the 
same  pedulum  clock  set  in  motion  the  planeta- 
rium, the  planisphere,  and  the  dials.  There 
was  a  remarkable  degree  of  elegance  and  sym- 
metry in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
the  machine,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  artist  had  never  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  mechanics  before  he  began  this 
arduous  work. 


The  Good-natured  Author. 

The  late  M.  Segur,  among  other  literary 
productions,  supplied  the  French  theatres 
with  a  number  of  pleasing  trifles.  If  he  was 
not  always  successful,  he  was  at  least  always 
gay  in  reverses.  When  his  works  were  ill 
received  by  the  public,  he  consoled  himself 
for  a  failure  by  a  bon-mot ;  he  made  even  a 
point  of  consoling  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. About  twenty  years  ago  a  piece  of  his 
brought  forward  was  called  the  Yellozu  Cab- 
riolet, which  happened  to  be  wholly  con- 
demned on  the  first  representation.  Some 
days  afterwards  a  piece,  by  another  author, 
was  presented,  which  was  equally  unfortu- 
tunate.  The  author,  petrified  at  his  failure, 
stood  for  a  moment  immovable.  '  Come, 
come,  my  dear  sir,'  said  M.  Segur,  'don't  be 
cast  down,  I  will  give  you  a  seat  in  my  Yellow 
Cabriolet' 
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Cowley. 


The  circumstances  which  gave  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  latter  years  that  sombre  cha- 
racter, which  has  procured  him  the  appellation 
of  '  the  melancholy  Cowley,'  have  been 
variously  stated,  and  probably  much  exagge- 
rated. A  habit  of  complaining,  like  jealousy, 
often  'makes  the  meat  it  feeds  upon.'  It  is 
said,  that  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
to  whom  he  had  faithfully  adhered  through 
all  his  distresses,  he  went  to  court  to  solicit 
some  reward  for  his  sufferings  and  services, 
w^hen  the  chancellor  turning  upon  him,  said 
vnth  a  severe  countenance,  '  Mr.  Cowley, 
your  pardon  is  your  reward  !'  The  cause  of 
offence,  we  are  told,  was  an  ode  in  which  he 
had  commemorated  the  genius  of  Brutus  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  votary  of  liberty.  It 
was  considered  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency; 
Brutus  might  be  a  model  for  enthusiasts,  who 
were  sullenly  bending  under  the  yoke  of 
royalty.  Charles  II.  feared  the  attempt  of 
desperate  men,  and,  though  he  might  forgive 
Rochester  a  loose  pasquinade,  he  could  not 
forgive  Cowley  a  solemn  invocation.  '  It  was 
this  fact,'  says  D'Israeli  (who  has  derived  it 
from  an  obscure  work  of  the  year  1721,  en- 
titled, "The  Judgment  of  Dr.  Prideaux  on 
condemning  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  by 
the  conspirators,  as  a  most  villainous  act, 
maintained  "),  '  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
true  cause  of  the  despondence  so  prevalent  in 
the  latterpoetryof  "themelancholyCowley." ' 
'While  this  anecdote,'  he  adds,  'harmonizes 
with  better  known  facts,  it  throws  some  light 
on  the  violent  crj^  raised  against  the  comedy 
(the  Cutter  of  Colejuan  Street,  which  was 
treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity,  and 
aftenvards  censured  as  a  satire  on  the  king's 
party),  which  was  but  an  echo  of  some  pre- 
ceding one.  Cowley  retreated  into  solitude, 
where  he  found  none  of  the  agrestic  charms  of 
the  landscapes  of  his  muse.'  'When  in  the 
world,'  Sprat  says,  '  he  had  never  wanted  for 
constant  health  and  strength  of  body  ;  but 
thrown  into  solitude,  he  carried  with  him  a 
wounded  spirit;  the  "Ode  of  Brutus"  and 
the  condemnation  of  his  comedy  were  the 
dark  spirits  that  haunted  his  cottage.  Ill 
health  soon  succeeded  low  spirits  ;  he  pined 
in  dejection,  and  perished  a  victim  of  the 
finest  and  most  injured  feelings.' 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  time  should  have 
thrown  up  any  facts  to  spoil  so  touching  a 
picture.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the 
solitude  into  which  Cowley  was  'thrown  '  was 
a  state  of  life  which  he  had  always  from  his 
childhood  most  passionately  desired  ;  that  he 
sought  it  not  only  voluntarily,  but  with  all  the 
haste  of  enthusiasm ,  and  that,  from  some 
source  or  other,  he  carried  with  him  a  fixed 
income  of  ;^3oo  a  year,  to  make  his  retire- 
ment not  merely  comfortable,  but  independent. 
Instead,  too,  of  'pining  in  dejection,'  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  with  intentness  on  his 
rural  projects,  often,  as  Dr.  Warton  tells  us, 
falling  into  fits  of  passion  against  his  work- 
men, for  their  perverse  and  dissolute  conduct  ; 
and  far  from   '  perishing  the  victim  of  the 


finest  and  most  injured  feelings,'  he  fell  a 
victim  to  an  accident  so  provokingly  common- 
place, that  an  admiring  biographer  must  blush 
while  he  records  it.  Spence,  in  his  '  Anec- 
dotes'  (the  long  unpublished  state  of  which 
has  probably  served  to  keep  the  fact  from  the 
public  eye'',  says  that  his  death  'was  occa- 
sioned by  a  smgular  accident.  He  paid  a 
visit  on  foot,  with  his  friend  Sprat,  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  which 
they  prolonged  till  midnight.  On  their  return 
home  they  mistook  their  way,  and  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  whole  night  exposed  under 
a  hedge,  where  Cowley  caught  a  severe  cold, 
attended  with  a  fever,  that  terminated  in  his 
death.'  Pope  added  that  'Sprat  and  Cowley 
[the  mela7icholy  Cowley]  had  been  too  merry 
with  a  friend.' 


Studying  Nature. 

It  is  said  that  INIoliere  read  his  comedies  to 
an  elderly  female  sers'ant,  named  Laforet ; 
and  when  he  perceived  that  the  passages 
which  he  intended  to  be  humorous  and 
laughable  had  no  effect  on  her,  he  altered 
them.  He  also  required  the  players  to  bring 
their  children  to  the  rehearsals,  that  he  might 
foi-m  his  opinion  of  different  passages,  from  the 
natural  expression  of  their  emotions. 


Hogarth. 

Dr.  Hoadly,  the  Chancellor  of  Winchester, 
was  so  fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  no 
visitors  were  ever  long  at  his  house  before 
they  were  solicited  to  accept  a  part  in  some  in- 
terlude or  other.  The  doctor,  with  Garrick  and 
Hogarth,  once  personated  a  laughable  parody 
on  the  scene  in  Julius  Ccesar,  where  the 
ghost  appears  to  Brutus.  Hogarth  person- 
ated the  spectre,  but  so  unretentive  was  his 
memory,  that  although  his  speech  consisted 
of  only  two  lines,  he  was  unable  to  get  them 
by  heart.  At  last  they  hit  on  the  following 
expedient  in  his  favour;  the  verses  he  was  to 
deliver  were  written  in  such  large  characters 
on  the  outside  of  an  illuminated  paper  lan- 
tern, that  he  could  read  them  when  he 
entered  with  it  in  his  hand  on  the  stage. 

Hogarth's  natural  propensity  was  strongly 
inclined  to  merriment,  even  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.  In  one  of  his  cards,  re- 
questing the  compan}^  of  a  friend  to  dine  with 
him,  there  is  a  circle  to  which  a  knife  and  fork 
are  the  supporters.  Within  the  circle,  the 
invitation  was  written  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  is  drawn  a  pie.  The  invitation  of  the 
artist  concludes  with  a  play  on  three  of  the 
Greek  letters,  tj,  ^,  tt,  to  eta,  beta,  pi — 
eat  a  pit  of  pie. 


Improvisatrice. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Italy  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  Improvisatrice,  who  rivals 
the  celebrated  Corilla.      She  exhibited  at  one 
of   the    theatres.     'She    was    a   young  and 
F  2 
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pretty  girl  of  seventeen.  The  subjects  had 
been  written  by  the  audience  on  slips  of 
paper,  and  put  into  an  urn,  to  be  drawn  out 
as  occasion  required.  She  recited  three 
poems.  The  subject  of  the  first  was,  the 
'Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ;'  the  next  the 
'  Cestus  of  Venus  ;'  the  last,  '  Sappho  pre- 
senting a  wreath  of  flowers  to  Phaon,'  was 
rendered  more  difiicult,  by  supplying  her  with 
the  final  words  of  each  stanza,  which  .she  was 
to  fill  up  with  sense  and  rhymes.  The  final 
words  which  were  given  by  the  audience 
were  all  to  end  in  07-c.  I  gave  at  the  con- 
clud-'ng  words  of  the  last  stanza,  sartore ; 
and  if  one  might  judge  from  the  laughter  and 
applause  of  the  audience,  for  I  confess  I  could 
not  follov/  her,  she  brought  it  in  with  a 
very  ingenious  turn. 

'In  tne  intei-vals  between  the  poems,  she 
called  upon  the  audience,  indiscriminately, 
for  a  word,  as  the  subject  of  a  stanza,  which 
she  immediately  recited,  making  every  line 
rhj'me  with  the  word  proposed.  She  was 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  ;  and  when  she 
did  hesitate,  she  got  out  of  her  difficulties 
most  triumphantly.  Driido  was  the  word  that 
.seemed  to  puzzle  her  the  most  ;_  at  least  she 
made  an  attempt  to  evade  it,  but  it  was  pressed 
upon  her  by  the  audience.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  wonderful  performance. 

'After  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  proposed, 
she  walked  about  the  stage  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  burst  out  with  all  the 
seeming  fervour  of  inspiration,  chanting  her 
stanzas  in  a  recitative  tone,  accompanied  by 
music.  Her  enunciation  and  action  were  a 
little  too  vehement  for  an  English  taste,  and 
conveyed  an  idea  of  vulgarity  ;  but  of  this  it 
is  impossible  to  judge,  without  knowing  more 
of  the  national  standard  of  good  breeding.' 


Paralysis. 

To  the  man  of  genius,  says  Dr.  Reid,  more 
especially,  paralysis  teaches  an  edifying  lesson 
of  humiliation.  It  is  that  unjustly  envied 
class  of  men  which  is  most  conspicuously 
open  to  its  attacks.  A  dazzling  display  of 
intellect  menaces  its  premature  extinction. 
Of  a  life  signalised  by  mental  exercise  and 
splendour,  palsy  too  frequently  marks  the 
melancholy  conclusion.  Marlborough,  in  his 
last  years  a  victim  to  this  dreadful  malady, 
observed  to  one  admiring  his  portrait,  '  Yes, 
that  WAS  a  great  man  ;'  such  a  remnant,  at 
least,  of  understandmg  was  still  preserved,  as 
enabled  him  to  recollect  the  brilliancy  of  his 
former  career. 


The  Thresher  Poet. 

Stephen  Duck,  knov.-n  by  the  name  of  the 
Thresher  Poet,  left  the  school  which  gave 
him  his  little  education  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  employed  in  the  meanest  labours  of 
hu.sbandry  ;  during  v.'hich  time  he  forgot  all 
that  he  had  learned.  This  gave  him  so  much 
ve.xation,  that  he  resolved  to  recover  it  :  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  though  married,  in 


servitude,  with  little  leisure,  and  no  money  or 
books,  he  set  about  his  plan  of  improvement. 
By  working  longer  than  his  fellows,  he  in- 
creased his  pay ;  and  thus  raised  a  fund  for 
his  purpose  ;  purch.asing  books  of  arithmetic, 
and  applying  himself  to  that  science  in  those 
hours  which  he  stole  from  sleep.  With  a 
friend  who  glowed  in  the  cause  equally  with 
himself,  he  made  up  a  joint  stock  of  books, 
small  indeed,  but  sufficient  'to  cherish  his 
natural  turn  for  poetrj-.  His  perseverance 
was  so  great,  that  he  read  Milton  twice  or 
thrice  with  a  dictionary  before  he  could 
understand  the  language.  His  history  and 
talents  becoming  known,  Queen  Caroline 
sent  for  him,  took  him  under  her  protection, 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  following  ill-natured  epigram 
by  Swift. 
0)1  St.  Duck,  the  ThrcsJief  and  favouTitc 
Poet. 
The  Thresher  Duck  could  o'er  the  Queen 

prevail  : 
The  proverb  says,    'no  proof  against  a 

flail.' 
From  threshing  corn,  he  turns  to  thresh 

his  brains. 
For  which  her  majesty  allows  him  grains  ; 
Tho'  'tis  confess'd,    that  those  who  ever 

saw 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a 

straw. 
Thrice  happy  Duck  !  employed  in  thresh- 
ing stubble, 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  profits  double. 
Duck  was  afterwards  admitted  into  orders, 
had  the  living  of  Pyfleet,  and  became  popular 
as  a  preacher. 

I'he  success  of  Duck  called  a  number  of 
-similar  aspirants  from  the  same  walk  of  life. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  John 
Bancks,  a  native  of  Berkshire,  who  died  in 
1751.  When  a  boy,  he  v.-as  considered  by  his 
schoolmaster  as  too  dull  to  profit  by  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  therefore  apprenticed  to  a 
weaver.  Before  his  term  expired,  he  broke 
his  arm,  which  disabled  him  from  pursuing 
his  trade.  Luckily  at  this  time  he  received 
a  legacy  of  ten  pounds,  with  which  he  re- 
moved to  London,  purchased  a  parcel  of  old 
books,  and  set  up  a  stall  in  Spitalfields. 
Stephen  Duck  was  now  in  his  glory.  Bancks 
thought  he  could  write  as  well ;  and  that  a 
weaver's  miscellany  might  be  considered  as 
extraordinary  as  a  thresher's.  He  abandoned 
his  stall,  because  it  allowed  him  no  leisure  ; 
began  to  write  for  the  press  ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  supported  himself  in  easy 
circumstances  by  authorship.  He  has  left 
two  volumes  of  poems. 


Harrington's  '  Oceana.' 

The  political  romance  of  '  Oceana,'  which 
Harrington  produced  in  imitation  of  Aris- 
totle's '  Atlantic  Story,'  being  .supposed  to  con- 
vey indirectly  some  severe  reflections  on 
Cromwell's  usurpation,  met  with  many  diffi- 
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culties  in  its  course  through  the  pres-s.  Some 
of  the  Protector's  minions  having  received 
information,  that  Harrington  had  such  a  v/ork 
in  progress,  commenced  a  dihgcnt  search  to 
discover  the  person  who  \vas  printing  it ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  this,  they  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  manuscript,  and  carried  it  to 
Whitehall.  Harrington  made  many  solicita- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  his  papers,  but 
they  were  superciliously  disregarded  ;  he  at 
length  thought  of  applying  on  the  subject  to 
Lady  Cla j'pole,  Cromwell's  favourite  daughter ; 
and  upon  assuring  her,  that  so  far  from  his 
work  containing  anything  prejudicial  to  her 
father's  government,  he  was  the  very  person- 
age to  whom  he  meant  to  dedicate  it,  the  lady 
was  prevailed  upon  to  promise  her  interces- 
sion. Cromwell  yielded  to  his  daughter's 
representations  ;  the  manuscript  was  restored 
to  the  author ;  and  in  1656,  it  was  published 
with  a  dedication,  as  promised,  to  the  Pro- 
tector ;  on  whom,  after  all,  it  was  in  reality  a 
palpable  satire.  After  perusing  it,  Cromwell 
himself  is  reported  to  have  observed,  '  the 
gentleman  must  not  think  to  cheat  me  of  my 
power  and  authority.  What  I  have  won  by 
the  sword,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  scrib- 
bled out  of.' 


Expensive  Joke. 


Charles  Cotton,  the  author  of  'Virgil 
Travestie,'  inserted  ajoke  in  that  poem  which 
cost  him  dearly.  His  sacrilegious  wit  could 
not  spare  the  sacred  character  of  his  grand- 
mother's ruff,  which  he  ridiculed  in  a  couplet. 
A  stroke  of  the  old  lady's  pen,  however, 
revenged  her  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  the 
Bard  of  Mantua  at  once,  for  she  struck  Cotton 
out  of  an  estate  of  ;^4oo  a  year,  which  she  had 
bequeathed  to  him  in  her  will. 


A  Political  Controversy. 

Matthew  Concanen,  a  minor  poet,  who  has 
been  noticed  by  Pope,  came  to  England  with 
a  countr>'man  of  his,  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
They  agreed  to  engage  in  a  political  contro- 
versy, and  to  determine  sides  by  tossing  up. 
The  ministerial  side  fell  to  Concanen's  lot; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  writings, 
made  Attorney  General  in  Jamaica  :  a  situ- 
ation v.-hich,  it  should  be  added,  he  filled  with 
the  utmost  integrity  and  honour. 


Blacklock. 

Thomas  Blacklock,  a  poet  of  considerable 
talents,  who  died  in  1791,  was  the  .son  of  a 
bricklayer.  At  the  age  of  six  months,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  by  the  small-po.\- ;  this 
calamity  was  counterbalanced  by  an  acute 
and  comprehensive  mind,  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position. He  acquired  an  early  taste  for 
poetry,  by  hearing  it  read  by  his  father  ;  and 
as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  acquired  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  philosophy.     '  His  poems,'  says  Mr. 


Southey,  '  are  ver>'  extraordinar}'  produc- 
tions, and  demonstrate  the  power  of  genius  to 
overcome  obstacles  which  even  nature  has 
thrown  in  his  way  :  the  combined  powers  of 
his  other  senses,  and  the  ideas  he  received 
through  them,  enabled  him  to  form  such  asso- 
ciations, as  that  of  sight  would  have  assisted 
to  supply  him  with ;  and  it  ver>'  seldom 
occurs,  in  reading  his  works,  that  any  trace  of 
the  deficiency  of  this  sense  can  be  dis- 
covered.' 

Mr.  Blacklock's  ideas  of  brightness  and 
glory,  seem  to  be  that  of  something  which 
gives  pleasure  to  the  eye,  as  smoothness  to 
the  touch,  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
thus :  '  He  took  out  his  glass,  and  carr>^- 
ing  his  hand  gently  backward  and  forward  on 
the  case  of  it,  he  said  that  it  gave  him  an 
idea  of  smoothness  ;  then  doing  the  same  on 
the  glass,  he  said,  that  it  gave  him  an  idea  of 
much  greater  smoothness.  Now  this  says  he) 
we  may  carr\'  higher  and  higher  in  the  mind  ; 
and  the  highest  idea  of  smoothness,  is  my 
idea  of  glory.'  This  might  puzzle  a  meta- 
physician, or  provoke  his  pride  to  a  smile  ; 
but  few  metaphysicians  have  written  so  well 
as  this  poor  blind  man.  Blacklock  once 
speaks  of  a  sunbeam  as  something  pointed  ; 
and  he  also  said,  that  '  a  brisk  tune  was  much 
more  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  than  a  melan- 
choly one.' 


The  '  New  Atalantis.' 

Mrs.  ivianly,  who  was  a  woman  of  such 
talents  as  to  continue  the  '  E.xaminer '  after 
Swift  had  relinquished  it,  was  the  author  of 
the  '  Nev/  Atalantis,'  a  v.-ork  so  obno.xious  to 
the  Whig  ministrj',  that  they  issued  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  the  printer  and  publi.sher.  Mrs. 
Manly  would  not  permit  the  innocent  to  suffer, 
but  presented  herself  as  the  author.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  an.xious  to  know  how 
she  had  obtained  intelligence  of  certain  facts, 
which  he  conceived  had  been  above  her  own 
means  of  information.  She  replied,  that  she 
had  written  merely  for  her  own  amusement  in 
the  country' ;  that  no  particular  reflections  or 
characters  were  designed  ;  and  that  no  person 
was  concerned  with  her.  When  this  was  not 
believed,  and  in  fact  disproved  b}-^  many  cir- 
cumstances, she  said,  '  then  it  must  be  by  in- 
spiration ; '  because  knowing  her  own  inno- 
cence, she  could  account  for  it  in  no  other 
way.  The  secretary  replied,  '  that  inspiration 
used  to  be  upon  a  good  account,  but  her 
writings  were  stark  naught.'  She  acknow- 
ledged that  his  lordship's  obser\-ation  might 
be  true  ;  but  as  there  were  evil  angels  as  well 
as  good,  what  she  had  written  might  still  be 
by  inspiration. 


Walter  Scott. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  there  was  a 
poet  of  the  name  of  Walter  Scott,  before  the 
present  celebrated  bard.  He  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  de- 
scribes  himself  as 
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'  An  old  souldier  and  no  scholler  ; 

And  one  that  can  write  none 

But  just  the  letters  of  his  name.' 
On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert 
Scott  of  Thirlstone,  his  father  having  no 
means  to  bring  up  his  children,  put  this 
Walter  to  attend  cattle  in  the  field;  'but,' 
says  he,  '  I  gave  them  the  short  cut  at  last, 
and  left  the  kine  in  the  cam  ;  and  ever  since 
that  time.  I  have  continued  a  souldier  abroad 
and  at  home.'  He  left  a  poem  written  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  dedicated  to  two  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Scott,  which  he  thus  con- 
cludes : — 
'  Begone  my  book,  stretch  forth  your 

wings  and  fly 
Amongst  the  nobles  and  gentility  ; 
Thou'rt  net  to  sell  to  scavengers  and  clowns, 
But  given  to  worthy  persons  of  renown. 
The  numbers  few  I've  printed  in  regard, 
My  charges  have  been  great,  and   I   hope 

reward  ; 
I  caused  not  print  many  above  twelve  score. 
And  the  printers  are  engaged  that  they  shall 

print  no  more.' 


Plotting. 

In  a  journey  which  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
der>',  the  Sappho  of  the  French,  made  along 
with  her  no  less  celebrated  brother,  a  curious 
incident  befel  them.  At  an  inn,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Paris,  their  conversation  hap- 
pened one  evening  to  turn  upon  a  romance 
which  they  were  then  jointly  composing,  to 
the  hero  of  which  they  had  given  the  title  of 
Prince  IMazare.  '  What  shall  we  do  with 
Prince  INIazare  ?'  said  Mademoiselle  Scudery 
to  her  brother,  '  is  it  not  better  that  he  should 
fell  by  poison  than  the  poniard  ?'  '  It  is  not 
time  yet,'  replied  the  brother,  '  for  that  busi- 
ness :  when  it  is  necessarj',  we  can  dispatch 
him  as  we  please  ;  but  at  present  we  have 
not  quite  done  with  him.'  Two  merchants 
in  the  next  chamber  overhearing  this  con- 
versation, concluded  that  they  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  some  prince, 
whose  real  name  they  disguised  under  that 
of  ]Mazare.  Full  of  this  important  discovery, 
they  imparted  their  .suspicions  to  the  host  and 
hostess,  when  it  was  unanimously  determined 
to  inform  the  police  of  what  had  happened. 
The  police  officers,  happy  to  show  their  dili- 
gence and  activity,  put  the  travellers  imme- 
diately under  arrest,  and  conducted  them 
with  a  strong  escort  to  Paris.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  and  e.xpense  that  they  pro- 
cured their  liberation,  and  permission  for  the 
future  to  hold  an  unlimited  right  and  power 
over  all  the  princes  and  personages  in  the 
regions  of  romance. 


Ram.say's  'Cyrus.' 

Mr.  Hooke  translated  Ramsay's  '  Cyrus '  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  days.  He  was  then 
at  Bath  for  his  health,  and  Dr.  Cheyne's 
■brother  wrote  for  him.     Hooke  walked  about 


the  chamber  and  dictated,  so  that  it  Was  a  sort 
of  exercise  as  well  as  study.  He  always  took 
the  first  expressions  ;  and  if  a  passage  did  not 
fall  readily  into  English  to  his  mind,  he 
marked  the  place,  and  went  on  to  the  next 
pa.ssage  to  keep  up  his  warmth  and  freedom. 
This  translation  was  taken  for  an  original 
long  after  it  was  published ;  and  many  per- 
sons imagined  that  Ramsay  himself  had 
written  it  in  English  as  well  as  in  French. 


The  Musical  Small-Coalman. 

Thomas  Button,  the  famous  musical  small- 
coalman,  though  seven  years  apprenticed  to 
that  humble  trade,  which  he  aftervvards 
carried  on  for  himself,  was  a  man  of  singular 
genius.  He  was  an  excellent  chemist,  and 
constructed  a  laboratory  which  was  much 
admired  by  men  of  science.  Besides  his  skill 
in  chemistry,  he  was  as  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge of  music,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  ;  and  he  left  a  valuable  collection  of 
music,  copied  principally  by  himself,  which 
sold  for  ;^ioo.  He  had  also  a  good  collection 
of  musical  instruments.  His  character  is  well 
described  in  the  following  verses  inscribed 
beneath  his  portrait : 
'  Tho'  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble 

cell 
Did  gentle    peace  and    arts   unpurchased 

dwell: 
Well  pleas'd  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  music  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain. 
Cyllenius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 
Came   willing  guests  to  poor    Philemon's 

grove. 
Let  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find, 
So  low  a  station,  such  a  liberal  mind.' 


Alfieri. 

Alfieri,  though  the  greatest  poet  that 
modern  Italy  has  produced,  was  possessed 
with  the  strange  ambition,  not  of  being  the 
first  poet,  but  the  first  runner  in  Italy.  We 
do  not  however  learn  that  his  ambition  was 
gratified  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  it  as 
free  from  a  ver>'  large  share  of  affectation. 

He  delighted  in  eccentricities,  nor  were 
they  always  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  Being 
one  evening  at  the  house  of  the  Princess 
Carignani,  he  v/as  leaning  in  one  of  his  silent 
moods  against  a  sideboard  decorated  with  a 
rich  tea  service  of  china,  and  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  long  loose  tresses,  threw 
down  one  of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  man- 
sion ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  had  .spoiled 
her  set,  and  had  better  have  broken  them  all. 
The  words  were  no  sooner  said  than  Alfieri, 
without  replying  or  changing  countenance, 
swept  off"  the  whole  service  upon  the  floor. 
His  hair  was  fated  to  bring  another  of  his 
eccentricities  into  play.  He  went  one  night 
alone  to  the  theatre  at  Turin,  and  hanging 
carelessly  with  his  head  backwards  over  the 
comer  of  his  box,  a  lady  in  the  next  seat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  partition,  who  had  on 
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other  occasions  made  several  attempts  to 
attract  his  attention,  broke  out  into  violent 
and  repeated  encomiums  on  his  auburn  locks 
which  were  flowing  down  close  to  her  hand. 
Alfieri  spoke  not  a  word,  but  continued  his 
position  until  he  left  the  theatre.  The  lady 
received  next  morning  a  parcel,  the  contents 
of  which  she  found  to  be  the  tresses  she  had 
so  much  admired,  and  which  the  poet  had 
cut  off  close  to  his  head.  There  was  no 
billet  with  the  present ;  but  words  could  not 
have  more  clearly  said,  '  If  you  like  the  hair, 
here  it  is ;  but  for  heaven's  sake  leave  me 
alone.' 

Alfieri,  in  his  last  moments,  agreed  to  see 
a  priest.  When  he  called,  he  said  to  him 
with  uncommon  affability,  'Have  the  kind- 
ness to  look  in  to-morrow  ;  I  trust  that  death 
will  wait  for  four-and-twenty  hours.'  The 
ecclesiastic  returned  ne.xt  day.  Alfieri  was 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and  said,  '  At  present 
I  fancy  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare.' 
He  begged  that  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
widow  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Pre- 
tender, who  was,  as  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  states,  'his only  love,'  might  be  brought 
in ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  her,  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Clasp  my  hand,  my  dear  friend,  I 
die.' 


The  Pastoral  Philips. 


Haller. 

Soon  after  Haller  had  published  his  dis- 
coveries relative  to  irritability,  Le  IMeterie, 
the  Dr.  Sangrado  of  his  day,  made  it  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  materialism,  which 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  dedicate  to  Haller, 
declaring  that  to  him  he  owed  the  acquisition 
of  the  great  truths  which  it  contained.  Haller 
considered  what  Le  IMeterie  meantin  joke,  as  a 
serious  insult ;  and  was  struck  with  the  horror 
of  the  idea  of  being  held  up  to  Europe  as  a 
favourer  of  materialism,  or  at  least  as  the 
inventor  of  principles  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  that  doctrine.  Neither  the  respect  which 
he  had  constantly  declared  for  Christianity 
in  all  his  works,  nor  his  mode  of  life  so  con- 
formable to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  seemed 
sufficient  to  secure  him  against  this  imputa- 
tion. He  complained  of  it  bitterly,  and  Le 
Meterie  in  reply  assumed  the  same  tone. 
Haller  was  then  preparing  to  publish  a  long 
and  serious  refutation  of  the  charge,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  antagonist, 
and  discovered,  that  deceived  by  an  excess  of 
delicacy,  he  alone  had  been  made  the  dupe 
of  Le  Aleterie's  irony. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  versatility  of  genius, 
that  this  renowned  physician  should  have 
attained  to  almost  as  much  eminence  in 
poetrj%  as  he  did  in  physiology ;  and  this, 
although  he  never  considered  poetry,  except 
in  his  early  youth,  otherwise  than  as  an 
amusement  either  to  soothe  him  under  afflic- 
tions, or  to  console  him  for  the  envy  and 
neglect  of  his  contemporaries.  The  best  Ger- 
man critics  place  Haller  among  the  first  of 
their  poets,  and  consider  sublimity  as  the 
grand  characteristic  of  his  writings. 


Ambrose  Philips  obtained  much  celebrity 
by  his  '  Pastorals,'  until  Tickell  brought  a 
storm  upon  him,  by  an  exaggerated  compli- 
ment in  the  Guardian,  in  which  he  made  the 
true  pastoral  pipe  descend  in  succession  from 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  Spenser,  and  Philips. 
Pope,  finding  his  own  juvenile  pastorals  imder- 
valued,  sent  to  the  same  paper  a  comparison 
between  his  and  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  irony 
was  not  detected  till  it  encountered  the  critical 
eye  of  Addison ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  it  ruined  the  reputation  of  Philips,  as  a 
writer  of  pastorals. 

Philips  was  a  neat  dresser,  and  very  vain. 
In  a  conversation  between  him,  Congreve, 
Swift,  and  others,  the  discourse  turned  on 
Julius  Csesar.  Ambrose  asked  what  sort  of 
a  person  Julius  Caesar  had  ?  He  was  answered, 
that  from  medals,  &:c.  it  appeared  that  he  was 
a  small  man  and  thin-faced.  '  Now,  for  my 
part,'  said  Philips,  '  I  should  take  him  to  have 
been  of  a  lean  make ;  pale  comple.xion ;  ex- 
tremely neat  in  his  dress,  and  five  feet  seven 
inches  high.'  This  happened  to  be  an  e.xact 
description  of  Philips  himself.  Swift,  who 
understood  good  breeding  perfectly  well,  and 
would  not  interrupt  anyone  while  speaking, 
let  him  go  on  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  said, 
'And  I,  ]Mr.  Philips,  should  take  Csesar  to 
have  been  a  plump  man,  just  five  feet  five 
inches  high  ;  not  very  neatly  dressed,  in  a 
black  gown  with  pudding  sleeves  !' 


Sensibility. 

WTien  ?»Ir.  West,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  very  young,  he  had 
attained  great  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  was  one  day  imfortunately  success- 
ful in  bringing  down  a  dove,  at  which  he 
aimed  rather  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  play 
than  design.  The  mournings  of  its  widowed 
mate,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which 
was  never  erased,  and  caused  him  frequently 
to  introduce  the  dove  in  his  pictures.  This 
was  a  sensibility^  quite  unaffected,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  highest  energies  of  intellect.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  some  tributary  verses  to 
the  memor}'^  of  !Mr.  West,  thus  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  ; 

'  Age  had  not  chill'd 

Thy  genuine  sensibility,  nor  care. 

That  upas  of  the  soul,  impair'd  its  powers  ; 

Still  couldst  thou  mourn  the  fluttering  dove's 
distress, 

\Vhich  struck  thy  heart  in  boyhood's  ardent 
hour. 

And  on  thy  latest  canvas  claims  a  sigh.' 


Vanity. 

A  French  poet  enquired  of  one  of  his  friends, 
what  he  thought  of  his  last  new  work?  'I 
have  arrived  at  the  fifteenth  canto,'  replied 
the  friend ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm. 
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that  I  never  read  more  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious poetr>^  in  the  French  language.'  '  I  beg 
pardon,'  replied  the  author,  '  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  language  which  I  must  confess  is 
superior.'  '  Oh  1  perhaps  you  mean  ''  Phsdre" 
or  "Athalie'T  'No:  I  mean  my  sixteenth 
canto.' 


Khemnitzer. 

The  Russian  poet  Khemnitzer,  when  in 
Paris,  once  went  to  see  the  representation  of 
Taiicred.  On  Le  Kain's  appearance,  he  was 
so  struck  with  the  noble  and  majestic  presence 
of  that  celebrated  actor,  that  he  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  bowed  with  lowly  reverence. 
An  universal  peal  of  laughter  brought  him 
back  to  himself.  Khemnitzer,  in  many  respects, 
resembled  his  patron  and  precursor,  La  Fon- 
taine. The  same  goodness  of  heart ;  the  same 
bhnd  confidence  in  his  friends;  the  same 
carelessness  and  inoffenslveness,  and  the  same 
absence  of  mind,  which  formed  the  prominent 
features  of  La  Fontaine's  character,  were 
developed  with  singular  fidelity  in  that  of  the 
Russian  poet.  One  morning  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  regard,^  related  to 
him  an  interesting  piece  of  news.  Khemnit.Ter 
dined  with  him  afterwards  ;  and  as  a  piece  of 
rem.arkable  intelligence,  narrated  to  his  host 
the  very  news  which  he  had  just  learnt  from 
him.  On  being  informed  of  his  blunder, 
Khemnitzer  was  much  distressed  ;  and  in  his 
perplexity,  put  his  host's  napkin  instead  of  his 
own  handkerchief  into  his  pocket.  He  soon 
after  rose  from  the  table  ;  his  friend  saw  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  detain  him.  Khemnitzer 
reproached  him  for  unveiling  his  weakness, 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  entreaties.  '  Leave 
my  napkin  at  least,  then,  which  you  pocketed 
at  table,'  said  his  host.  Khemnitzer  drew  it 
forth,  and  stood  like  a  statue.  _  He  soon  re- 
covered from  his  trance,  and  joined  in  the 
general  mirth. 


The  3.1agic  Flute. 

IlFlauto  Magico,  is  one  of  the  noblest  com- 
positions of  Mozart.  It  was  composed  by  him 
m  his  last  illness,  and  he  was  frequently  ex- 
cited and  exhausted  during  the  composition  of 
it,  even  to  fainting.  He  loved  it  beyond  his 
other  pieces  ;  it  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  ; 
he  had  attended  the  ten  first  representations, 
when  his  health  became  so  feeble  that  he  could 
not  go  to  the  theatre.  In  this  extremity',  he 
took  out  his  watch  at  the  hour  when  the 
curtain  rose,  calculated  the  progress  of  the 
performance,  heard  the  music  in  im.agination, 
and  enjoyed  in  this  way  the  most  admired 
passages  v/ith  the  same  delight  as  if  he  were 
present. 

Strolling  Author. 

Tom  Nash,  better  known  to  the  world  by 
the  name  of  Pierce  Pennyless,  under  which  he 
waged  a  successful  warfare  against  the  intem- 


perate Puritans  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
informs  us,  that  when  the  bottom  of  his  purse 
was  turned  upward,  he  used  to  walk  into  the 
country,  and  compose  poetry  for  the  country 
squires.  '  I  am  fain,'  he  says,  '  to  let  my 
plough  stand  still  in  the  midst  of  a  furrow,  to 
follow  these  senor  fantasticos,  to  whose  amor- 
ous villanellas  (rustic  songs'  I  prostitute  my 
pen,'  and  this,  too,  '  twice  or  thrice  in  a  montli.' 
'  It  is  poverty  alone,'  he  adds,  '  which  maketh 
me  so  inconstant  to  my  determined  studies, 
trudging  from  place  to  and  fro,  and  prosecuting 
the  means  to  keep  me  from  idleness.'  He  says, 
'  he  had  sat  up  late,  and  risen  early,'  and  after 
all,  'his  labours  turned  to  loose.' 

'  I  was,'  he  adds,  '  despjsed  and  neglected  ; 
my  paines  not  regarded  or  .slightly  rewarded  ; 
and  I  myself,  in  prime  of  my  best  wit,  laid 
open  to  povertie.  Whereupon  I  accused  my 
fortune,  railed  on  my  patrons,  burnt  my  pen, 
rent  my  papers,  and  raged.  How  many  base 
men,  that  wanted  those  parts  I  had,  enjoyed 
content  at  v.ill,  and  had  wealth  at  command. 
I  called  to  mind  a  cobbler  that  was  worth  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  an  ostler  that  had  built  a 
goodly  inn  ;  a  carman,  in  a  leather  pilche, 
that  had  whipt  a  thousand  pound  out  of  his 
horse's  tail.  And  have  I  more  than  these  ? 
thought  I  to  mj'self;  am  I  better  born?  am  I 
better  brought  up  ?  Yea,  and  better  favoured  ? 
And  yet  am  I  a  beggar  !  How  am  I  crost ; 
or  whence  is  this  curse?  Even  from  hence 
the  men  that  should  employ  such  as  I  am,  are 
enamoured  of  their  own  wits,  though  they 
be  never  so  scurvj' ;  that  a  scrivener  is  better 
paid  than  a  scholar  ;  and  men  of  art  must  seek 
to  live  among  cormorants,  or  be  kept  under 
bj'  dunces,  who  count  it  policy  to  keep  them 
bare,  to  follow  their  books  the  better.' 


Poetical  Corporation. 

There  was  a  description  of  poets  in  Ger- 
many, who  flourished  chiefly  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  whose 
productions  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
tho.se  of  the  Troubadours.  They  were  called 
minne-singers,  or  minne-sangcrs,  which  sig- 
nifies singers  of  love.  It  appears  from  an  old 
docum.ent  in  Schilter,  under  the  article 
'  Burdus,'  that  Henry  Frauenlob  at  Mentz, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  was  one  of  '  the  first 
twelve  Piasters  and  poets  of  Germany,  who 
recited  their  compositions  at  Pavia,  before  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.,  and  Pope  Leo  VIII.  with 
2:reat  applause,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
were  honoured  by  these  potentates  with  a 
charter  and  a  golden  crown,  authorising  them 
to  sing  and  diffuse  their  art  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation.'  This 
Henry  Frauenlob  was  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  from  the  skill  v.'ith  which  he 
sung  on  the  tender  passion,  that  at  his  death 
in  1318  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  females. 
In  a  number  of  towns  in  Germany,  the  poets 
were  incorporated  in  the  manner  of  the  diffe- 
rent trades,  and  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  was 
served  by  them.  On  becoming  a  member  of 
this  incorporated  body,  the  poet  was  called  a 
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maSter-sInger  [>iteisier^slngQx),  Much  has 
been  written  of  late  in  Germany  on  the  sub- 
ject of  minne-singers  and  master-singers  ; 
and  the  attempt  to  draw  the  Une  of  distinc- 
tion between  them,  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy. 


Criticism. 

The  late  Mr.  Cumberland  used  to  say  that 
authors  must  not  be  thin-skinned,  but  shelled 
like  the  rhinoceros.  Tlie  injunction  would 
have  been  good  were  the  shell  of  their  own 
making  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  w^ere  the  linnet 
or  the  nightingale  to  cease  from  warbling  be- 
cause they  cannot  sing  in  a  storm. 

The  art  of  literary  condemnation,  as  it  may 
be  practised  by  men  of  wit  and  arrogance,  is 
much  less  difficult  than  criminal.  A  worth- 
less book  produces  no  great  evil  in  literature  ; 
it  dies  soon,  and  naturally  ;  but  that  undue 
severity  of  criticism,  which  lessens  by  one 
page  the  contributions  of  genius  to  the  cause 
of  hum.an  improvement,  is  a  serious  and  great 
calamity. 

The  elegant  author  of  the  '  Calamities  of 
Authors,'  asks,  '  Who  are  the  authors  marked 
out  for  such  attack'''  "Scarcely,"  he  says, 
'  one  of  the  race  of  scribblers  ;  for  wit  will  not 
lose  one  silver  shaft  on  game,  which  struck, 
,no  one  would  take  up.  It  must  level  at  the 
historian,  whose  novel  researches  throw  a 
light  on  the  depths  of  antiquity  ;  on  the  poet, 
who  addressing  himself  to  the  imagination, 
perishes,  if  that  solo  avenue  to  the  heart  be 
closed  on  him.' 

Such  are  the  class  of  authors,  who  are  the 
chief  objects  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  which 
has  sent  some  nervous  authors  to  their  graves, 
and  embittered  the  existence  of  many  whose 
talents  we  all  regard. 

Hawkesworth  died  of  criticism  ;  Tasso 
was  driven  mad  by  it  ;  and  even  the  calm 
Newton  kept  hold  of  life  only  by  the  sufler- 
ance  of  a  friend,  who  withheld  a  criticism  on 
his  chronology,  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
conviction  tiiat  if  published  while  he  was 
alive,  it  would  put  an  end  to  him. 

Hawkesv.orth,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his 
biography  of  Captain  Cook,  was  '  invited  to 
write  the  account  of  the  late  voyages  to  the 
South  Seas,  a  fatal  undertaking,  and  which  in 
its  consequences  deprived  him  of  peace  of 
mind,  and  of  life  itself.'  An  innumerable  host 
of  enemies  attacked  it  in  the  newspapers  and 
mag.azines ;  some  pointed  out  blunders  in 
matters  of  science,  and  some  exercised  their 
wit  in  poetical  translations  and  epigrams  ;  but 
these,  however  much  they  might  hurt  his 
feelings  as  an  author,  did  not  probably  make 
him  suffer  as  a  man,  so  much  as  those  who 
censured  him  for  the  frequent  heresy  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  indecency  of  not  a  few  of 
his  narratives.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  he 
should  have  felt  irritated,  and  ve.xed,  and 
mortified  that  such  a  reception  should  be  given 
to  a  work  of  which  he  thought  he  might  be 
proud,  and  from  which  he  drew  so  great  an 
emolument  0^6ooo),     13ut  no  respect  for  the 


services  he  had  before  rendered  to  religion  or 
virtue,  by  his  papers  in  the  '  Adventurer,'  and 
his  '  Notes  to  Swift's  Letters,'  could  obliterate 
the  impression  of  his  apostasy  in  the  remarks 
which  he  introduced  into  the  account  of  the 
'  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;'  and  it  could  not 
but  aggravate  the  pain  which  both  his  friends 
and  himself  felt,  when  they  considered  that 
whatever  was  objectionable  in  this  work  had 
come  from  his  pen  without  provocation,  and 
without  necessity,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  or  the  e.xpectation  of  the 
public. 

Tasso  had  a  vast  and  prolific  imagination, 
accompanied  with  an  excessively  hypochon- 
driacal temperament.  The  composition  of 
his  immortal  epic,  by  giving  scope  to  the 
boldest  flights,  and  calling  into  effect  the 
energies  of  his  e.xalted  and  enthusiastic  genius, 
whilst  with  equal  ardour  it  led  him  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  immediate  and  extensive  fame, 
laid  most  probably  the  foundation  of  his  suc- 
ceeding derangement.  His  susceptibility  and 
tenderness  of  feeling  were  great ;  and  when 
his  sublime  work  met  with  unexpected  oppo- 
sition, and  was  even  treated  with  contempt 
and  derision,  the  fortitude  of  the  poet  was  not 
proof  against  the  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  tv.ice  attempted  to  please  his 
ignorant  and  malignant  critics,  by  reconipos- 
mg  his  poem  ;  and  during  the  hurry,  the 
angui.sh  and  irritation  attending  these  efforts, 
the  vigour  of  a  great  mind  was  entirely  ex- 

1  hausted,  and  in  two  years  after  the  publica- 

j  tion  of  his  '  Gerusalemme  Liberata,'  the  un- 
happy barci  became  an  object  of  pity  and  of 

1  terror. 

I  Newtox,  with  all  his  philosophy,  was  so 
sensible  to  critical  remarks  that  Whiston  tells 
us  he  lost  his  favour,  which  he  had  enjoyed 
for  twenty  years,  for  contradicting  Newton  in 
his  old  age  ;  for  no  man  was  of  '  a  more  fear- 
ful temper.'  Whiston  declares  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  proper  to  have  published 
his  v.'ork  against  Newton's  '  Chronology-'  in 
his  life-time,  '  because  I  knew  his  temper  so 
well,  that  I  should  have  expected  it  would 
have  killed  him  ;  as  Dr.  Bentley,  Bishop 
Stillingfleet's  chaplain,  told  me,  that  he  be- 
lieved Mr.  Locke's  thorough  confutation  of 
the  bishop's  metaphysics  about  the  Trinity, 
hastened  his  end.' 


Shakspeare. 

The  immortal  Shakspeare,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  London,  was  employed  as  an  actor; 
a  profession  which  he  followed  somewhat 
reluctantly  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  It 
appears  from  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  of 
his  own  works,  that  his  early  progress  in  life 
was  thwarted  by  many  obstacles,  and  accom- 
panied by  severe  struggles,  by  poverty,  con- 
tumely, and  neglect.  This  he  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  several 
places,  and  in  terms  so  expressive  as  to  make 
us  sympathize  acutely  with  his  sorrows.  For 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  in  London, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  assailed,  and  the 
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patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  his  only 
shield  against  the  jealousy  and  slander  of  il- 
liberal competitors,  whether  off  or  on  the 
stage.  But  the  fame  arising  from  his  poems, 
and  from  the  dramas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Richard  tJie  Third,  had  in  1596 
most  certainly  secured  him  from  any  appre- 
hensions of  personalinj  urj-^ ;  more  especially, 
as  soon  after  this  period,  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who,  as  the  players  tell  us  in 
their  dedication  of  the  first  folio,  had  'pro- 
secuted our  poet's  plays,  and  their  author 
living  with  so  much  favour,'  were  added  to  the 
protecting  influence  of  Southampton. 

The  price  that  Shakspeare  received  for  his 
plays  is  not  known  ;  but  from  a  publication  of 
Robert  Greene's,  in  1592,  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  a  drama,  when  disposed  of  to  the 
^jiblic  players,  was  twentj'  nobles,  or  six 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  but 
that  private  companies  would  sometimes  give 
double  that  sum.  It  has  been  recorded  in- 
deed by  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  but  upon 
what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  Shaks- 
peare received  only  five  pounds  for  his  tragedy 
of  Ha.j7ilet. 

What  a  bookseller  gave  for  the  copyright  of 
a  play  at  this  period  is  unknown  ;  but  there  is 
sufficient  foundation  for  asserting  that  six- 
pence was  then  the  sale  price  of  a  play,  and 
that  forty  shillings  formed  the  customary  com- 
pliment for  the  flatter>'  of  a  dedication.  Mr. 
Malone  conjectures  that  Shakspeare,  '  as 
author,  actor,  and  proprietor,  probably  re- 
ceived about  rvvo  hundred  pounds  a  year.' 


The  Mermaid  Club. 

The  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Giiford,  'com- 
bined more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than 
ever  met  together  before  or  since.'  The  in- 
stitution originated  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ; 
and  here,  for  many  years,  Ben  Jonson  regu- 
larly repaired,  with  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin, 
Donne,  and  mam'  others,  whose  names,  even 
at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  reverence  and  respect.  Here,  in  the 
full  flow  and  confidence  of  friendship,  the  lively 
and  interesting  'wit  combats,'  took  place 
between  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  ;  and  hither, 
in  probable  allusion  to  some  of  them,  Beaii- 
mont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  wander  in  his 
letter  to  Jonson,  from  the  country : — 

'  ^V'hat  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  mer:.i.a.id?  heard  words  that  have 

been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came, 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest.' 

For  the  expression,  'wit  combats,'  we  must 
refer  to  Fuller  ;  who,  in  his  '  Worthies,'  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
says,  '  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold  them 
like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  Enghsh 


man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former, 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  but 
slow  in  his  performances  ;  Shakspeare,  like 
the  latter,  less  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  invention.' 

With  what  delight  should  we  have  hung 
over  any  well  authenticated  instances  of  these 
'  wit  combats  ;'  but,  imfortunateiy,  nothing 
upon  which  we  can  depend,  has  descended  to 
us.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
Fuller,  who  no  doubt  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  mentioned  the  subject,  had 
many  of  these  lively  salUes  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection, has  not  been  more  communicative. 
If,  however,  the  repartees  of  which  time  has 
deprived  us,  were  no  better  than  those  which 
have  been  preser/ed,  or  perhaps  foisted  into 
their  works,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
two  bards  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  loss. 


Otway. 

Otway,  the  author  of  Venice  Preserved,  for 
which  old  Jacob  Tonson  gave  him  only  fifteen 
pounds,  and  several  other  dramatic  productions 
and  poems,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -four ; 
though  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  biogra- 
phers somewhat  differ.  It  is  said,  that  having 
been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract 
debts,  and  hunted  by  the  terriers  of  the  law, 
he  retired  to  a  public-house  on  Tower  Hill, 
where  he  died  of  want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by 
one  of  his  bio.graphers,  by  swallowing  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  charity  had  supplied,  after  a 
long  fast.  He  went,  as  is  reported,  almost 
naked  ;  and  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  finding  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  he 
asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  ga%'e 
him  a  guinea ;  when  Otway  going  away, 
bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  with  the  first 
mouthful.  Pope  says  that  Otway  died  of  a 
fever,  caught  by  a  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief, 
who  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But  that 
indigence  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and 
despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 


Ben  Jonson. . 

Ben  Jonson  was  making  very  extraordinary 
progress  at  school,  when  his  mother,  who  soon 
after  her  husband's  death  had  married  a  brick- 
layer, took  him  home  to  learn  his  stepfather's 
business.  How  long  he  continued  in  this 
humiliating  occupation  is  uncertain,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  employed  on  the  new 
building  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was  seen 
with  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other. 

Jonson  having  failed  in  more  creditable 
attempts  to  gain  a  subsistence,  began  his 
theatrical  career,  at  first  among  the  strolling 
companies  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  admitted 
into  an  obscure  theatre,   called    the   Green 
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Curtain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch, 
from  which  the  present  Curtain  Road  seems 
to  derive  its  name.  He  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  attempted  to  write  for  the 
stage  ;  but  was  not  at  first  very  successful, 
either  as  an  actor  or  author. 

During  his  early  engagements  on  the  stage, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one  of  the 
players  in  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  '  brought  near  the  gallows,' 
but  afterwards  pardoned.  On  his  release,  he 
married,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  a  wife 
who  was  a  shrew,  yet  honest  to  him,'  and  en- 
deavoured to  provide  for  his  family  by  his  pen. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Jonson,  whom 
Rowe  informs  us  was  then  'altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,'  offered  one  of  his  plays 
to  the  players,  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over, 
were  just  upon  the  point  of  reti'.rning  it  to  him, 
with  an  ill-natured  answer  that  it  would  be  of 
no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakspeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it-,  and  found  some- 
thing so  good  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to 
read  it  through,  and  aftervvards  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the 
pubUc. 

From  this  time,  Jonson's  talents  as  a  writer 
were  acknowledged  ;  and  although  he  had 
offended  King  James,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  for  a  satire  on  the  Scotch,  yet  he 
was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  by  that  monarch ; 
who  by  letters  patent  granted  him  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  marks  during  his  life,  '  in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  and  acceptable  service 
heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done,  by 
the  said  B.  J.'  King  Charles,  by  letters 
patent,  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  that  it 
had  been  surrendered,  was  pleased,  in  '  con- 
sideration (says  the  patent'  of  the  good  and 
acceptable  service  done  unto  us,  and  our 
father,  by  the  said  B.  J.,  and  especially  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed  in  those  services  of 
his  wit  and  pen  which  we  have  enjoined  unto 
him,  and  which  we  e.xpect  from  him,'  to  aug- 
ment his  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks,  to 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  during  life. 
Charles,  at  the  same  time,  granted  him  a 
tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine,  yearly,  during 
his  life,  out  of  his  majesty's  cellars  at  White- 
hall. 

Notwithstanding  this  grant,  Jonson  was  not 
free  from  the  usual  vexations  which  attend  a 
want  of  economy ;  and  in  one  case  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  the  king  relieved  him 
by  a  present  of  ;^ioo.  Jonson  continued  to 
be  thoughtlessly  lavish  and  poor,  although  in 
in  addition  to  the  royal  bounty,  he  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  a  pension  of  the  city  ;  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  in 
1631.  In  the  postcript  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  in  that  year,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  Jonson  says,  'Yester- 
day, the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  have 
withdrawn  their  chandler-ly  pension,  for  ver- 
juice and  mustard,  for  £yi,  6s.  8d.'  Aubrey, 
describing  the  habits  of  Jonson,  says,  '  he 
would  many  times  exceede  in  drinke  ;  Canarie 
was  his  beloved  liquor  ;  he  then  would  tumble 


home  to  bed  ;  and  when  he  had  thoroughly 
perspired,  then  to  studie.' 

of  Ben  Jonson's  fifty  dramas,  there  are  not 
above  three  which  preserve  his  name  on  the 
stage,  but  these  indeed  are  excellent.  Many 
of  the  others  were  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature,  possessing  little  interest  beyond  the 
moment  that  occasioned  them.  Contrasted 
with  the  boundless  and  commanding  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson  has  drawn  his 
character  with  success,  in  his  celebrated 
prologue  on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  1747. 
'Then  Jonson   came    instructed    from    the 

school. 
To  please  by  method,  and  invent  by  rule 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
With  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart  ; 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  ling'ring  bays. 
For  they  who   durst  not    censure,   scarce 

could  praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb.' 


Literary  Resentment. 

Virgil,  in  his  second  book  of  the  '  Georgics,' 
had  bestowed  very  high  eulogiums  on  the  fer- 
tile territory  of  No/e  in  Campania ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  not  choosing  to  allow 
their  waters  to  run  through  his  lands,  he 
erased  Nole,  and  put  Ora  in  its  place.  Dante 
also  placed  his  master,  Brunetto,  who  had 
offended  him,  in  his  '  Inferno.'  Such  is  the 
vengeance  of  poets  ! 


Butler. 

Of  the  author  of  '  Hudibras,*  which  Dr. 
Johnson  terms,  '  one  of  those  productions  of 
which  a  nation  may  justly  boast,  little  further 
is  known,  than  that  his  genius  was  not  sufiR- 
cient  to  rescue  him  from  its  too  frequent 
attendant,  poverty.  It  is  .said,  that  his  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Longueville,  supported  him 
for  some  time ;  and  that,  but  for  this  assistance, 
he  must  literally  have  starved.  His  admired 
poem  justified  him  in  forming  great  expecta- 
tions ;  it  was  read  by  the  king,  studied  by  the 
courtiers,  and  universally  admired  by  the 
royalists  ;  yet  the  author  lived  in  obscurity, 
died  in  want  ;  and  sixty  years  after  his  death, 
was  rewarded  with  a  monument  and  an  epitaph 
by  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Mr.  Wycherley  often  represented  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  how  well  Butler  de- 
served of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his 
inimitable  '  Hudibras  ;'  and  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his  loyalty 
and  genius  should  remain  in  obscurity,  and 
suffer  the  wants  which  he  did.  The  duke 
promised  to  recommend  Butler  to  his  majesty ; 
and  Wycherly,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to 
his  word,  prevailed  on  his  grace  to  fi.x  a  day, 
when  he  might  introduce  the  modest  and  un- 
fortunate poet  to  his  new  patron.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck. 
Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  punctually; 
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the  duke  joined  them,  when  unluckily,  the 
door  of  the  room  being  open,  his  grace  ob- 
served one  of  his  acquaintance  pass  by  with 
two  ladies  ;  on  which  he  immediately  quitted 
his  engagement,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the 
least  benefit  from  his  promise.  It  is  probable, 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  indignant 
poet  expressed  himself  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  extracted  from  a  poem,  entitled, 
*  Hudibras  at  Court,'  printed  in  some  editions 
of  his  '  Remains.' 

'  For  my  part  I  a  court  despise. 

Where  none  but and  villains  rise  ; 

Nor  will  I  on  the  man  depend, 
I  see  ungrateful  to  his  friend  : 
I'll  to  my  hut  in  peace  retire, 
And  there  myself,  myself  unsquire, 
Laugh  at  the  knaves  and  fools  of  state, 
And  live  without  their  love  or  hate  ; 
But  you  to  go  or  staj'  are  free. 

Just  as  the  d 1  and  you  agree.' 

Ill  Dr.  Birch's  collection  of  I\ISS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  4293,  there  is  an  original 
M-arrant  of  King  Charles  the  Second  respect- 
ing the  printing  of  'Hudibras,'  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : — 

'  CH.A.RLES  R. 

'Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  command,  that  no  printer, 
bookseller,  stationer,  or  other  person  whatso- 
ever, within  our  kingdomes  of  England  or  Ire- 
land, do  print,  reprint,  utter,  or  sell,  or  cause 
to  be  printed,  reprinted,  utter'd,  or  sold,  a 
book  or  poem  called  hudibr.a.s,  or  any  part 
thereof,  (without  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  Samuel  Boteler,  Esq.,  or  his  assignes)  as 
they,  and  every  of  them,  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  perills.  Given  at  our  court  at 
Whitehall,  the  tenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God,  1677,  and  in  the  29th 
year  of  our  reign. 

'  Bj)  his  majesty  s  command, 

'J.  Berkenhead.' 


Memor}\ 


Professor  Porson,  when  a  boy  at  Eton 
School,  discovered  the  most  astonishing 
powers  of  memory.  In  going  up  to  a  lesson 
one  day,  he  svas  accosted  by  a  boy  in  the  same 
form — '  Porson,  what  have  you  got  there "?' 
'Horace.'  'Let  me  look  at  it.'  Porson 
handed  the  book  to  the  boy  ;  who  pretending 
to  return  it,  dexterously  substituted  another 
in  its  place,  with  v/hich  Porson  proceeded. 
Being  called  on  by  the  master,  he  read  and 
construed  Carm.  i,  x.  ver\'  regularly.  Ob- 
serving the  class  to  laugh,  the  master  said. 
'  Porson,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  reading  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  while  I  am  looking  at 
the  other ;  praj'  whose  edition  have  you  ?' 
Porson  hesitated.  '  Let  me  see  it,'  rejoined 
the  master  ;  who.  to  his  great  surprise,  found 
it  to  be  an  English  Ovid.  Porson  was  ordered 
to  go  on  ;  which  he  did  easily,  correctly,  and 
promptly,  to  the  end  of  the  ode. 


Some  3'ears  ago,  there  was  a  strolling  player 
at  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  William  Lyon 
who  had  a  most  astonishing  memorj'.  He  one 
evening  made  a  bet  of  a  bowl  of  punch  that 
he  would,  at  the  rehearsal  next  morning,  re- 
peat the  whole  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  from 
beginning  to  end.  Being  called  on  the  ne.xt 
day,  he  handed  the  newspaper  to  a  gentle- 
man present,  to  see  that  he  repeated  every 
word  correctlj-.  This  task  he  accomplLshed 
without  making  the  slightest  error,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  advertisements,  price  of 
stocks,  domestic  and  foreign  news,  accidents, 
offences,  law  intelligence,  &:c. 

A  still  more  remarkable  Instance  of  the  same 
nature  '\l  true  is  related  by  Dr.  Macklln,  of 
a  man  who  waited  on  the  Greffier  Fagel,  to 
display  his  wonderful  memory,  offering  to 
give  any  proof  of  it  that  might  be  required. 
A  newspaper  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  he 
was  requested  to  read  it  through,  and  then 
repeat  it  verbatim.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
without  omitting  a  single  word,  from  the  title 
to  the  imprint  at  the  end.  The  Greffier  Fagel, 
expressing  his  astonishment,  '  Oh,'  said  the 
man,  '  this  is  nothing  I  Shall  I  now  repeat 
the  same  backwards  ?'  'It  is  impossible  !' 
replied  the  Grefner.  '  By  no  means,'  said  the 
other,  '  if  you  have  patience  to  hear  it.'  He 
then,  without  the  least  hesitation,  repeated 
every  separate  article,  beginning  at  the  im- 
print, and  ending  at  the  title. 


Earl  of  Essex. 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex 
is  ranked  among  the  '  Noble  Authors  of  Eng- 
land,' for  no  other  reason  than  Coxeter's 
having  seen  one  of  Ovid's  Epistles  translated 
by  him.  This  has  been  lost ;  and  could  it  be 
recovered,  would  perhaps  only  be  valued  as  a 
curiosity  ;  for  if  we  may  judge  by  a  few  of  his 
sonnets,  which  have  been  since  traced  out  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  he  had  no  poetic 
genius,  although  he  was  a  vigorous  and  ele- 
gant prose  writer.  But  if  Essex  was  no  poet, 
few  noblemen  of  his  age  were  more  courted 
by  poets.  From  Spenser  to  the  lowest 
rhymer,  he  was  the  subject  of  numerous  son- 
nets, or  popular  ballads.  Even  Sydney  can- 
not be  excepted.  Evidence  might  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  he  scarcely  ever  went  out 
of  England,  or  even  left  London  on  the  most 
frivolous  enterprise,  without  a  pastoral  in  his 
praise,  or  a  panegj'ric  in  metre,  v.hlch  were 
sold  and  sung  in  the  streets.  Having  inte- 
rested himsel.  In  the  fas'nionable  poetry  of  the 
times,  he  was  placed  high  in  the  ideal  Arcadia, 
then  just  established.  Among  other  instances 
which  might  be  adduced,  on  his  return  from 
Portugal,  in  15S9,  he  was  com.plimented  with 
a  poem  called  '  An  Egloge  Gratulatorle,  in- 
tituled to  the  Right  Honourable  and  renov.-ned 
Shepherd  of  Albion's  Arcadia,  and  for  his  Re- 
turn lately  Into  England.'  This  was  a  light 
in  which  Lord  Es.sex  Is  seldom  viewed. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  queen's 
fatal  partiality,  or  his  own  Inherent  attraction, 
his  love  of  literature,  his  heroism,  integrity. 
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and  generosity,  qualities  which  abundantly 
overbalance  his  presumption,  his  vanity,  and 
impetuosity,  had  the  greatest  share  in  dictat- 
ing these  praises.  If  adulation  were  anywhere 
justifiable,  it  must  be  when  paid  to  the  man 
who  endeavoured  to  save  Spenser  from  starr- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  who  buried 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  becoming 
solemnity.  Spenser  was  persecuted  by  Bur- 
leigh because  he  was  patronized  by  Essex. 


James  Miller. 

James  Miller,  a  dramatic  writer,  who  died 
in  1744,  fully  justified  the  observation  of  Ga\', 
that 

'  Genius  is  praised,  but  hungry''  lives,  and 
cold  ;' 
for  although  he  was  the  author  of  four  plays, 
three  of  which  were  performed  for  thirty 
nights  each  in  succession,  yet  he  was  left  to 
starve,  unless  he  would  purchase  competence 
at  the  price  of  his  independence,  which  he 
nobly  refused.  \\'hen  he  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  the  ^linistry  tempted  him  by 
very  liberal  offers,  to  forsake  his  own  High 
Church  principles,  and  write  in  their  defence. 
The  proposal  staggered  him,  for  he  was  a 
married  man,  with  a  family,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  his  wife,  who  indeed  deserved  the 
tenderest  attachment.  He  hinted  to  her  on 
what  terms  preferment  might  be  purchased  ; 
and  she  rejected  them  with  an  indignation 
which  almost  abashed  him.  He  would  have 
bargained  for  silence,  but  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  Ministry. 

This  good  man  died  just  when  his  affairs 
were  becoming  prosperous.  His  admirable 
wife  devoted  the  whole  profit  of  a  benefit  play 
which  was  given  her,  and  of  a  large  subscrip- 
tion for  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  ;  though  by  so  doing  she 
left  herself  and  her  children  almost  destitute 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 


story  is  seldom  wholly  Inie  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Orrerj'  relates  that  Lord  Buckhurst  had  been 
a  week  employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched 
or  finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening. 
But  even  this,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from 
his  facility  of  composition,  leaves  him  his 
courage. 


Duke  of  Vv^harton. 

Soon  after  Dr  Young  had  published  his 
poem  of  '  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Pas- 
sion,' the  Duke  of  Wharton  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  ;C2ooo  for  it.  When  a  friend  of  the 
duke,  who  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  the 
present,  cried  out,  '  What !  two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem?'  the  duke  smiled,  and 
said  it  was  the  best  bargain  he  ever  made 
in  his  life,  for  it  was  fairfy  worth  four  thou- 
sand. 


Earl  of  Dorset. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset,  when  Lord  Euckhurst, 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  Dutch  war,  and  was  in  the  famous 
battle  with  Admiral  Opdam  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1605.  On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated  song, 
'To  all  ye  ladies  now  at  land.'    A  splendid 


Duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  being 
disgusted  with  his  tutor  v.hen  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  resolved  to  educate  himself  His 
literar)' acquisitions  were  wonderful,  especially 
as  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly 
made,  were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a 
military'  life,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  court.  His 
'  Essay  on  Poetry'  v/as  the  piece  on  which  he 
appears  to  have  set  tlie  most  value  ;  for  he 
was  all  his  lifetime  improving  it  by  successive 
revisals  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  poem 
to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition  is  the 
same  as  the  first.  At  the  time  when  this  work 
first  appeared,  Milton's  fame  was  not  fully 
established  ;  and  therefore  Tasso  and  .Spenser 
were  ranked  before  him.  In  the  two  last 
lines  of  this  poem,  he  says,  the  epic  poet 
'  I\Iust  above  Milton's  lofty  flights  prevail. 
Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  where 

greater  Spenser  fail.' 
The  last  line  in  the  succeeding  editions  was 
shortened,  and  the  order  of  names  continued  ; 
but  Milton  was  at  last  advanced  to  the 
highest  place,  and  the  passage  thus  finally 
adjusted  : 

'  Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  flights  prevail. 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev'n  jNIilton 
fail.' 


Catherine  Cockburn. 

This  lady  distinguished  herself  so  much  by 
her  early  genius  as  to  gain  the  title  of  the 
Scotch  Sappho  ;  but  after  her  marriage  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  her  literary'  pur- 
suits, as  her  straitened  circumstances,  added 
to  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  left  her 
but  little  leisure.  In  a  letter  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  ^Ir.  Pope,  she  writes : 
'  You  had  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  world 
when  I  retired  from  it.  Being  married  in 
1 708,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Muses,  and  so  wholly 
gave  myself  up  to  the  cares  of  a  family  and 
the  education  of  my  children,  that  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  there  were  any  such  things  as 
books,  plays,  or  poems,  stirring  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. However,  after  some  years,  your 
"Essay  on  Criticism,"  and  "Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  broke  in  upon  me.  I  rejoiced  that  so 
bright  a  genius  was  rising  on  our  isle  ;  but 
thought  no  more  about  you  till  my  young 
faniily  was  grown  up  to  have  less  need  of  my 
assistance  ;  and,  beginning  to  have  some  taste 
for  polite  literature,  my  inclination  revived 
with  my  leisure  to  inquire  after  what  had  been 
most  celebrated  in  that  kind.  I  then  read 
your  "  Hom.er,"  '  &c. 

V/ith    returning    leisure,    all  the  spirit  of 
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genius  which  distinguished  Mrs.  Cockburn  in 
early  Ufe  was  revived  ;  and  her  works  on 
polemical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  as  well 
as  her  poems  and  plays,  gained  her  a  high 
reputation.  In  a  poem  which  she  published 
in  1732,  on  *  The  Busts  set  up  in  the  Queen's 
Hermitage,'  she  panegyrised  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  her  majesty,  and  intimated  a  wish 
that  the  royal  patronage  was  extended  to  her 
own  sex,  of  whose  literary  disadvantages  .she 
thus  speaks : 

'  Learning  denied  us,  we  at  random  tread 
Unbeaten  paths,  that  late  to  knowledge  lead  ; 
By  secret  steps  break  through  th'  obstructed 

way, 
Nor  dare  acquirements  gain'd  by  stealth  dis- 
play. 
If  some  advent'rous  genius  should  arise, 
Who  on  exalted  themes  her  talent  tries, 
She  fears  to  give  the  work,  tho'  prais'd,  a 

name, 
And  flies  not  more  from  infamy  than  fame. 
Would  royal  Caroline  our  wrongs  redress. 
****** 
If  not  the  work,  give  the  attempt  applause. 
And  patronise  in  her  the  sex's  cause.' 


Mozart's  '  Requiem.' 

The  great  composer,  Mozart,  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  music  that  he  was  a  child  in  every 
other  respect.  Like  all  weak-minded  people, 
he  was  extremely  apprehensive  of  death  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  incessant  application  to  his  fa- 
vourite study,  that  he  prevented  his  spirits  from 
sinking  totally  under  the  fears  of  approaching 
dissolution.  At  all  other  times  he  laboured 
under  a  profound  melancholy,  during  which 
he  composed  some  of  his  best  pieces,  particu- 
larly his  celebrated  '  Requiem.'  The  circum- 
stances attending  it  were  remarkable. 

One  day,  when  his  spirits  were  unusually 
oppressed,  a  stranger  of  a  tall,  dignified  ap- 
pearance, was  introduced.  His  manners  were 
grave  and  impressive.  He  told  Mozart,,  that 
he  came  from  a  person  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
known,  to  request  he  would  compose  a  solemn 
mass,  as  a  requiem  for  the  soul  of  a  friend 
vhom  he  had  recently  lost,  and  whose  me- 
mory he  was  desirous  of  commemorating  by 
this  solemn  service.  Mozart  undertook  the 
task,  and  engaged  to  have  it  completed  in  a 
month.  The  stranger  begged  to  know  what 
price  he  set  upon  his  work  ;  and  immediately 
paying  him  one  hundred  ducats,  he  departed. 
The  mystery  of  this  visit  seemed  to  have  a 
very  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  musi- 
cian. He  brooded  over  it  for  some  time  ;  and 
then  suddenly  calling  for  writing  materials, 
began  to  compose  with  extraordinary  ardour. 
This  application,  however,  was  more  than  his 
strength  could  support :  it  brought  on  fainting 
fits,  and  his  increasing  illness  obliged  him  to 
suspend  his  work.  '  I  am  writing  this  Requiem 
for  myself,'  said  he  one  day  to  his  wife,  '  it 
will  serve  for  my  own  funeral  service  ;'  and 
this  impression  never  aftenvards  left  him.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  mysterious 


stranger  appeared,  and  demanded  the  Re- 
quiem. *I  have  found  it  impossible,'  said 
Mozart,  '  to  keep  my  word  ;  the  work  has  in- 
terested me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have 
extended  it  beyond  my  first  design.  I  shall 
require  another  month  to  finish  it.'  The 
stranger  made  no  objection  ;  but  observing, 
that  for  this  additional  trouble,  it  was  but  just 
to  increase  the  premium,  laid  down  fifty  ducats 
more,  and  promised  to  return  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Astonished  at  his  whole  proceeding, 
Mozart  ordered  a  servant  to  follow  this  sin- 
gular personage,  and  if  possible,  to  find  out 
who  he  was  ;  the  man  however  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  return  as  he  went. 
Mozart,  now  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
he  was  a  messenger  from  the  other  world,  sent 
to  warn  him  that  his  end  was  approaching,  ap- 
plied with  fresh  zeal  to  the  Requiem  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  exhausted  state  both  of  body  and 
mind,  he  completed  it  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  At  the  appointed  day,  the  stranger 
returned ;  the  Requiem  was  finished ;  but 
Mozart  was  no  more  ! 


The  Water  Poet. 

John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  wrote  four 
score  of  books,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  and  yet  he  owns  he  did  not 
so  much  as  learn  his  accidence.  In  one  of  his 
poems,  he  notices  his  defective  education  in 
this  respect : 

'  I  must  confess  I  do  want  eloquence, 
And  never  scarce  did  learn  my  accidence  ; 
For  having  got  from  poss7a7i  to  posset, 
I  there  was  gravelled,  could  no  farther  get.' 
When   the   rebellion   commenced   In    1642, 
Taylor  left   London,  and  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  kept  a  common  victualling  house, 
and  wrote  against  the   Roundheads.      After 
the    garrison    surrendered,    he    returned    to 
Westminster,  kept  a  public-house  in  Phoenix 
Alley,  Long  Acre  ;  where,  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  he  put  up  a  sign  over  his  door  of  a 
mourning  crown  ;  but  that  proving  offensive, 
he  pulled  it  down,  and  hung  up  his  own  pic- 
ture, with  these  verses  under  It : 

'  There  is  many  a  head  stands  for  a  sign. 
Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine  ?' 
On  the  reverse. 
'  Tho'  I  deserve  not,  I  desire 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  lyre.' 
Taylor  po.ssessed  much    natural    humour ; 
and   though  not  countenanced  by  many  per- 
sons of  rank,  he  was  the  darling  and  admira- 
tion of  the  rabble. 


Dante. 

The  illustrious  Dante  first  found  a  patron  in 
the  great  Cane  de  la  Scala,  Prince  of  Verona, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  '  Inferno  ;'  but  his  high  spirit  was  Ill-suited 
to  courtly  dependence  ;  and  it  is  ver^'  pro- 
bable he  lost  the  favour  of  the  prince,  by  the 
f  ankness  of  his  behaviour.    The  disposition 
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of  the  poet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had 
acquired  a  strong  tincture  of  melancholy, 
which  made  him  less  acceptable  in  the  gay- 
court  of  Verona,  where  probably  a  poet  was 
only  thought  a  character  fit  to  find  frivolous 
amusements  for  his  patron.  A  common  jester 
or  buffoon  (a  noted  personage  in  those  days', 
eclipsed  the  character  of  the  bard  ;  and  neither 
the  variety  of  his  learning,  nor  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  was  so  popular  as  the  buffoonery 
of  the  jester.  The  prince  perceived  that  Dante 
was  hurt  by  it  ;  and  instead  of  altering  his 
mode  of  treatment,  very  ungenerously  e.xas- 
perated  his  resentment,  by  observing  one  day 
in  public  company,  that  it  was  ver>'  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  jester  whom  everj'one  knew 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  should  be  so  much 
admired  by  him  and  all  his  court ;  while 
Dante,  a  man  unparalleled  in  learning,  genius, 
and  integrity',  was  universally  neglected. 
'You  will  cease  to  wonder,'  says  Dante, 
'  when  you  consider  that  similarity  of  man- 
ners, is  the  strongest  bond  of  attachment.'  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  prince  resented 
this  answer,  which  he  must  have  felt ;  but 
Dante  soon  found  it  necessary'  to  seek  his 
fortune  elsewhere,  and  quitted  Verona. 


Poetical  Prophet. 

James  de  la  Cour,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
showed  an  early  predilection  for  poetry  ;  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year, 
produced  a  poem,  entitled,  'Abelard  to  Eloisa,' 
m  imitation  of  Pope,  which  was  thought  to 
possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit 
and  harmony  of  that  poet.  His  principal 
work,  '  The  Prospect  of  Poetry,'  gained  him 
much  and  deserved  applause  ;  and  in  this  list 
of  admirers,  he  had  to  count  some  of  the  best 
judges  in  both  countries.  Swift  was  not  how- 
ever among  the  number,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  epigram : — 

'  On  one  De  la  Cours  complimenting  CaT^hy, 

a  schoolmaster,  on  his  poetry. 
'  Carthy,  you  say,  writes  well,  his  genius  true  ; 
You  pawn  your  word  for  him,  he'll  vouch  for 

you. 
So  two  poor  knaves,  who  find  their  credit  fail. 
To  cheat  the  world,  become  each  other's  bail.' 

De  la  Cour  took  orders :  but  loving  his 
bottle  as  well  as  his  muse,  he  neglected  the 
duties  of  his  profession  ;  dissipation  enfeebled 
his  understanding  ;  his  intellects  were  at  times 
evidently  deranged  ;  and  he  fancied  himself, 
after  the  e.xaniple  of  Socrates,  to  be  nightly 
visited  by  a  demon,  who  enabled  him  to  pro- 
phecy all  future  events. 

In  the  career  of  this  unhappy  impression,  a 
gentleman  one  day  meeting  the  doctor  in  a 
bookseller's  shop,  during  the  siege  of  the 
Havannah,  asked  him,  whether  he  could  tell 
him  when  the  garrison  would  surrender  ?  '  O 
yes,'  says  De  la  Cour,  very  confidently;  '  I'll 
tell  you  the  precise  day  ;  it  will  be  on  the  14th 
of  August  next.'  '  Do  you  pledge  yourself 
for  that  day  ?'  '  So  much  so,'  replied  the 
doctor,  'that  I  will  stake  my  character  as  a 


prophet  on  it,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will 
take  a  memorandum  of  it.'  The  gentleman 
immediately  noted  it  in  his  pocket-book  ;  and 
it  so  happened,  that  there  was  an  account  of 
its  surrender  to  the  British  arms  on  that  very 
day.  A  public  event  thus  predicted  si.x  weeks 
before  it  happened,  and  falling  in  so  accurately 
according  to  the  prediction,  made  no  small 
noise.  The  doctor  was  elated  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  claimed  the  diploma  of  a  prophet ;  and 
went  on  prophesying  and  poetizing  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

A  little  estate  of  about  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  preserved  him  from  want ;  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  sold  this  to  his 
brother-in-law  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
a  certain  yearly  allowance  ;  restraining  him- 
self from  staying  out  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling ;  his 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  in  conse- 
quence inconsiderable. 


Despa 


ir. 

The  celebrated  French  comic  writer,  Louis 
de  Boissi,  though  he  laboured  incessantly  for 
the  public,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the 
public  favour,  was  at  one  time  languishing 
with  a  wife  and  child  under  the  pressure  of 
the  extremes!  poverty.  Boissi  had  friends 
who  would  readily  have  relieved  him,  but 
they  were  never  made  acquainted  with  his 
real  condition,  or  had  not  that  friendly  im- 
petuosity which  forces  assistance  on  the  modest 
sufferer.  He  became  at  length  the  prey  of 
distress,  and  sunk  into  despondency.  The 
shortest  way  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  his  load 
of  miserj',  seemed  to  him  to  be  death,  on 
which  he  speculated  with  the  despair  of  a  man 
who  has  none  of  the  consolations  of  religion. 
His  wife,  who  was  no  less  weary  of  life, 
listened  with  participation,  as  often  as  he  de- 
claimed in  all  the  warmth  of  poetic  rapture, 
on  the  topic  of  deliverance  from  this  earthly 
prison,  and  the  smiling  prospects  of  futurity  ; 
till  at  length  she  formed  the  resolution  to  ac- 
company him  in  death.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, bear  to  think  of  lea\'ing  their  beloved 
son,  of  five  years  old,  in  a  world  of  misery 
and  sorrow  ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  take 
the  child  along  with  them,  on  their  passage  to 
another  and  a  better ;  and  the  mode  of  dis- 
solution they  chose,  was  starvation.  Shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  apartments,  an  obscure 
and  wretched  abode,  they  prepared  for  their 
dissolution  with  immovable  fortitude.  When 
any  one  came  and  knocked,  they  crept  trem- 
blinginto  a  corner  forfear  of  being  discovered. 
Their  little  boy,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
silence  the  calls  of  hunger  by  artificial 
reasons,  whimpering  and  crying,  asked  for 
bread  ;  but  they  always  found  means  to  quiet 
him. 

It  occurred  to  one  of  Boissl's  friends,  that 
it  was  ver>'  extraordinar>'  he  should  never 
find  him  at  home.  At  first  he  thought  the 
family  had  changed  their  lodgings  ;  but  on 
assuring  himself  of  the  contrary-,  he  began  to 
be  alarmed.     He  called  several  times  in  one 
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day,  and  at  last  burst  open  the  door  ;  when 
he  saw  his  friend,  with  his  wife  and  son,  ex- 
tended on  the  bed,  pale  and  emaciated, 
scarcely  able  to  utter  a  sound  !  The  boj-  lay 
in  the  middle,  and  the  husband  and  wife  had 
their  arms  thrown  over  him.  The  child 
stretched  out  his  little  hands  towards  his  de- 
liverer, and  his  first  word  was — bread  !  It 
was  now  the  third  day  that  not  a  morsel  of 
food  had  passed  his  lips.  The  parents  lay 
.still  in  a  perfect  stupor,  and  seemed  quite  in- 
.sensible  to  the  embraces  of  their  agitated 
friend.  Their  eyes  half  shut,  were  directed 
towards  the  boy  ;  and  a  tender  expression  of 
pity  could  yet  be  discerned  glancing  through 
those  eyelids  which  were  on  thepoint  of  closing 
on  him  for  ever.  The  friend  hastened  to  take 
measures  for  their  recovery,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed without  great  difficulty.  They  thought 
themselves  already  far  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  were  terrified  at  being  suddenly 
brought  back  to  them.  Bereft  of  sense  and 
reflection,  they  yielded,  however,  to  the  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  recall  them  to  life. 
Nature  did  her  office,  and  their  friend  did  not 
leave  them  till  every  symptom  of  restored  life 
was  fully  visible.  The  occurrence  made 
much  noise  in  Paris,  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour. 
Boissi's  deplorable  situation  moved  her.  She 
immediately  sent  him  a  hundred  louis  d'ors  ; 
and  soon  after  procured  him  the  profitable 
place  of  Editor  of  the  Mcrxure  de  France, 
with  a  pension  for  his  wife  and  child,  if  thej' 
survived  him. 


Voltaire. 

Voltaire,  when  an  infant,  attracted  admira- 
tion by  the  boldness  of  his  genius,  and  the 
originality  of  his  remarks.  Like  Pindar,  he 
is  said  to  have  lisped  verses  from  his  cradle  ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Chatelet,  written 
long  afterwards,  he  obser\'es,  that  from  early 
infancy,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to 
himself  the  lines  of  Cicero  on  the  consolation 
and  ad\-antages  of  literarj'-  acquirement. 
Before  he  was  three  years  old,  he  could  repeat 
most  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  all 
the  Moisade ;  and  in  the  boldness  of  this 
poem,  and  the  originality  of  its  sentiments, 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  origin  of  the 
future  incredulity  and  scepticism  of  Voltaire. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Here,  while  the 
rest  of  the  scholars  were  amusing  thenTselves 
with  the  childish  sports  that  accorded  with 
their  age,  Voltaire  used  to  leave  them,  to  join 
the  society  of  the  Professors  Tournamine  and 
Poree.  By  the  latter  of  these,  he  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  devoured  by  the  desire  of  cele- 
brity. 

The  father  of  Voltaire  wished  him  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession  ;  but  he  replied,  he  only 
wished  for  existence  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Vv'hen  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  a  prize  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  theme  proposed,  was  that  of 
the  decoration  altar  of  Notre  Dame  bv  Louis 


XIV.  ;  and  the  first  serious  attempt  of  the 
author  of  La  Pncclle,  was  devotion.  His 
exertions,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  glory  of  the  contest  v.as  assigned  to  the 
Abbe  du  Jarri,  who  quadrupled  the  age  of 
Voltaire.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  produced 
his  tragedy  of  CEdipus ;  which  was  at  first 
unsuccessful,  because  the  author  had  not  in- 
troduced the  passion  of  love  in  so  frightful  a 
stor>'.  He  at  last  gave  way  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times,  and  remodelled  it ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  performed  forty-five  successive 
nights.  His  Mariainne  met  with  similar  suc- 
cess, after  some  necessary  alterations  to  suit 
the  public  taste. 

The  celebrity  which  Voltaire  had  now 
acquired,  made  the  public  anxious  for  his 
'  Henriade,'  which  had  been  long  announced. 
Before  it  was  put  to  the  press,  the  author  .sub- 
mitted it  to  the  examination  of  some  of  his 
literary  friends,  among  whom  was  the  Pre- 
sident Hainault.  Each  judge  found  some 
fault ;  and  Voltaire  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
altering  the  passages  without  destroj'ing  its 
most  material  beauties,  and  enraged  at  their 
observations,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  the 
President. 

It  is  singular,  that  Voltaire's  tragedy  of 
Brutus,  which  has  been  generally  read,  much 
admired,  and  translated  into  several  languages, 
should  have  been  performed  only  six  times  ; 
but  the  minds  of  the  French  were  then  indif- 
ferent to  bold  expressions  of  freedom ;  to 
touch  their  hearts,  it  was  necessary  to  flatter 
their  national  vanity.  Soon  after  the  tragedy 
of  The  Death  of  Ccesar,  which  followed 
Brutus,  had  been  acted,  Fontenelle  told  Vol- 
taire he  did  not  consider  his  genius  proper 
for  tragedy,  and  that  his  style  was  too  bold, 
pompous,  and  splendid.  '  If  so,'  replied  he, 
'  I  will  go  and  study  your  pastorals.' 

The  severity  of  Voltaire's  satires  on  the 
clerg>'  and  men  in  power,  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom of  his  opinions  on  religion,  often  caused 
him  much  trouble,  and  threw  him  into  prison, 
or  sent  him  on  exile.  It  was  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequence of  one  of  his  satires,  that  he  took 
refuge  in  Prussia,  and  first  became  acquainted 
with  Frederick  the  Great ;  a  connexion  which 
was  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  events 
of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  The  king 
sent  him  sixteen  thousand  francs  for  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  a  prince  could  scarcely  have  been 
received  with  more  magnificence  at  the  court 
of  Prussia  than  Voltaire,  and  certainly  not 
with  such  real  and  enthusiastic  pleasure.  He 
had  apartments  in  the  palace  near  the  king  ; 
had  a  private  table  and  establishment ;  was 
honoured  with  the  Key  of  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Cross  of  Merit  ;  and  had  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  twenty  thousand  francs.  His  tragedy 
of  Rome  Presented,  which  had  been  hitherto 
onl}'  performed  at  the  private  theatre  of  the 
Duchess  du  Maine,  was  played  at  Potsdam 
by  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family.  It 
was  during  his  residence  here,  that  one  of  the 
king's  sisters  asked  Voltaire  to  make  her  a 
declaration  of  love,  in  which  the  _  word 
amour  should  not  appear.     The  poet  imme- 
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diately,  as  if  by  inspiration,  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Souvent  un  peu  de  verite 

Se  mele  au  plus  grossier  mensonge  ; 

Cette  nuit  dans  I'erreur  d'un  songe 

Au  rang  des  rois  j'etois  monte.  _ 

Je  vous  aimais,  Princesse,  et  j'ossais  vous 
le  dire  ;  ^ 

Les  dieux,  a  mon  reveil,  ne  m'ont  point 
tout  ote, 

Je  n'ai  perdu  que  mon  empire. 

The  beauty  of  these  verses  did  not  atone  for 
their  bad  fortune.  The  king  was  displeased 
that  Voltaire  should  make  a  declaration  of 
love  to  one  of  his  sisters,  and  replied  to  the 
madrigal  in  an  epigram,  in  which  he  said,  that 
'one  may  easily  conceive  a  dog  wishing  to 
take  the  moon  between  his  teeth  ;  but  that  a 
scoundrel  of  a  Frenchman  should  wish  to 
make  love  to  a  princess,  was  an  extravagance 
beyond  all  example.'  It  was  also  discovered, 
that  this  madrigal  was  not  an  impromptu, 
but  had  bsen  deliberately  composed.  Vol- 
taire did  not  remain  long  at  Potsdam  ;  feeling 
that  he  could  not  be  at  his  ease,  he  returned 
to  Paris. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Voltaire's 
writings  were  daily  sentenced  to  the  flames, 
while  the  cries  of  the  clergy  were  loudest 
against  him,  and  the  court  was  teazed  with 
complaints,  his  friends  had  the  courage  to 
raise  a  statue  to  his  memor>'  ;  and  that  a 
priest  was  the  first  who  gave  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  subscribed  to  its  completion,  ^\^lile 
Pigal,  one  of  the  first  artists  in  Europe,  was 
engaged  with  this  statue,  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  works  of  Voltaire  had  excited,  in- 
duced several  literary  societies  to  inaugurate 
a  statue  privately  to  his  memory.  A  most 
splendid  assembly,  for  this  purpose,  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  who 
was  celebrated  for  her  wit,  social  virtues,  and 
histrionic  talents.  She  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  most  distinguished  literati  in  Paris. 
After  a  splendid  repast,  they  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  in  a  room  prepared  for  the 
occasion  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  habited 
as  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  holding  laurels  in  her 
hand,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  recited  an  ode 
in  honour  of  Voltaire.  When  the  priestess, 
herself  in  tears,  pronounced  the  verses  which 
recalled  to  mind  the  moment  when  the  learned 
must  lo.se  their  leader,  and  the  wretched  their 
protector,  the  audience  were  melted  into  tears. 
They  considered,  that  against  death  there  is 
no  remedy  ;  that  the  grave  must  receive  the 
offspring  of  mortality  ;  and  that  the  brightest 
genius  would  soon  be  as  cold  as  the  marble 
designed  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Still  greater  honours  awaited  Voltaire  on 
his  last  visit  to  Paris  ;  which  he  undertook  at 
the  urgent  sohcitation  of  his  friends,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter.  On  the  road,  he 
was  willing,  as  much  as  possible,  to  dispense 
with  all  ho^iours  ;  he  could  not,  however,  avoid 
those  of  the  postmasters  ;  who  would  not  trust 
him  to  their  postilions,  but  drove  him  them- 
selves. One  old  man  who  was  not  able  to 
firive,  after  having  entrusted  him  to  his  ser- 


vant, said,  *  Consider  the  honour  you  have  in 
driving  this  great  man  ;  and  thoUgh  there  are 
ten  kings  in  Europe,  there  is  but  one  Voltaire.' 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  whole  city  was  in 
motion  ;  the  French  Academy  sent  three  de- 
puties to  welcome  him,  instead  of  two,  as  was 
usual,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Prince 
Beauveau  ;  the  rest  of  the  academy  followed 
their  representatives.  The  French  comedians 
went  also  to  pay  their  homage  ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Clairon,  like  a  second  priestess  of 
Apollo,  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  in  the  midst 
of  c  numerous  assembly.  The  ministers  sent 
congratulations ;  courtiers  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  men  of  letters  hastened  in 
crowds  to  visit  him  ;  and  in  all  the  public 
walks,  theatres,  and  places  of  amusement, 
nothing  was  mentioned  but  his  arrival. 

Voltaire,  though  at  this  time  ver>'  unwell, 
received  at  his  own  house,  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  were  to  perform  in  his  forth- 
coming tragedy  of  Irene.  They  rehearsed 
before  him  as  he  lay  in  bed  ;  and  he  sat  up  a 
whole  night  in  correcting  the  fifth  act.  During 
one  of  its  rehearsals,  he  broke  a  bloodvessel: 
and  was  not  able  to  attend  at  the  theatre  until 
it  had  reached  its  sixteenth  representation  ; 
Avhen  being  somewhat  recovered,  he  deter- 
mined to  witness  it.  Two  sentinels  were 
placed  at  the  box  door  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  where  he  sat 
with  the  Marquess  de  Villette.  He  had  hardly 
entered,  when  the  spectators  rose,  cheered 
him  with  excessive  joy,  and  a  thousand  voices 
exclaimed,  '  Let  him  be  crowned.'  Buzard, 
the  actor,  who  performed  so  well  the  character 
of  a  high  priest,  in  obedience  to  the  public 
voice,  proceeded  to  the  coronation.  The 
modesty  of  Voltaire  for  some  time,  made  liim 
hesitate  in  receiving  the  honour,  the  first  of 
that  sort  known  in  France  ;  but  at  last  he  ac- 
cepted it,  amidst  cries  of,  '  It  is  the  public 
that  sends  it.' 

Shouts  of  applause  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  theatre,  indeed  for  nearly  four  hours. 
During  the  two  representations  of  the  tragedy, 
and  the  afterpiece,  the  comedians  paid  him  a 
compliment,  equally  unexpected  by  himself 
and  the  public.  It  was  the  inauguration  of 
his  statue.  The  curtain  rose,  displaying,  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  his  bust  placed  on  a 
pedestal.  All  the  actors  and  actresses,  each 
in  an  appropriate  dress,  were  grouped  in  a 
semi-circle  around  it,  holding  in  their  hands 
a  crown  of  laurel  :  after  which,  they  chanted 
the  name  of  Voltaire  at  distant  intervals. 

Madame  Vestris  advancing  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  addressed  some  verses  to  him,  which 
were  twice  recited,  and  each  time  the  accla- 
mations were  redoubled.  Then  each  actor 
passing  and  bowing  to  the  statue,  placed  a 
crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head.  Each  coro- 
nation was  hailed  by  the  audience  with  shouts 
of  applause.  After  this  performance,  the 
enthusiasm  still  continued  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening  ;  and  on  his  way  home,  he  was 
preceded  by  persons  hailing  him  as  th*;  So- 
phocles and  Homer  of  France.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  court-yard  of  the  Marquess  de  Villette's 
hotel,  he  found  it  filled  with  admirers ;  and 
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turning  to  the  public,  he  thanked  them  for  the 
honours  they  had  heaped  upon  him,  '  for  the 
glory,' said  he,  'under  which  I  am  about  to 
expire.' 

These  honours  must  have  been  excessively 
flattering  to  Voltaire,  whose  vanity  never  for- 
sook him.  There  is  yet  preserved,  at  his 
Villa  at  Femey,  a  large  picture  composed  by 
himself,  and  painted  by  a  wretched  country' 
artist.  In  the  foreground  stands  Voltaire 
holding  the  '  Henriade,'  which  he  is  presenting 
to  Apollo,  who  has  just  descended  from 
Olympus  to  receive  it.  In  the  background  is 
the  temple  of  Memory,  towards  which  flies 
Fame,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  '  Hen- 
riade.' The  muses  and  graces  are  surround- 
ing Voltaire,  and  seem  in  the  act  of  carrying 
his  bust  to  the  temple  of  Memory  ;  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  '  Henriade'  are  standing 
astonished  at  his  wonderful  talents  :  the 
authors  who  wrote  against  him,  are  falling 
into  the  infernal  regions,  which  gape  to  receive 
them  and  their  works  ;  while  Envy  and  her 
imps,  are  expiring  at  his  feet.  The  family  of 
Calas  is  also  represented  in  the  picture. 

Voltaire  has  been  accused  of  illiberalitj'  in 
his  remarks  on  Shakspeare :  that  he  was 
unable  to  relish  his  beauties  fully,  is  certain, 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
English  language  ;  but  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  insensible  of  the  transcendent 
talents  of  him  '  who  was  not  for  an  age,  but 
for  all  time.'  A  man  of  learning  once  com- 
plained to  Voltaire,  that  few  foreigners 
relished  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare.  '  Sir,' 
replied  he,  '  bad  translations  torment  and  vex 
them,  and  prevent  their  understanding  your 
great  dramatist.  A  blind  man,  sir,  cannot 
conceive  the  beauty  of  a  rose,  who  only  pricks 
his  fingers  with  the  thorns.' 


The  '  Akakia/ 

When  at  Potsdam,  Voltaire  quarreled  with 
Maupertius,  and  wrote  a  severe  satire  against 
him,  under  the  title  of  '  Le  Docteur  Akakia.' 
The  king  heard  of  it,  and  hastened  to  Voltaire, 
to  induce  him  to  destroy  it.  '  I  know,'  says 
the  king,  '  what  it  costs  an  author  to  sacrifice 
one  of  his  works ;  above  all,  when  it  is  filled 
■with  happy  ideas,  and  when  thcdetails  are  as 
agreeable  as  they  are  ingenious  ;  but  who 
ought  to  care  less  than  yourself  for  a  sacrifice 
of  this  sort  ?  A  thing  which  would  be  irrepar- 
able for  any  other  person,  is  nothing  to  Vol- 
taire ;  a  man  who,  above  all  others  in  the 
world,  has  the  must  fruitful  and  the  finest 
genius.  You  are  so  rich,  both  in  ideas  and 
talents.  Your  glory  is  established  by  so 
many  more  important  productions  ;  and  what 
do  you  want  besides,  but  the  wish  to  make  as 
many  more  worthy  of  yourself?  You  must 
not  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  in  sacrificing  the 
work  in  question,  you  will  give  me  a  proof  of 
friendship,  which  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, I  shall  so  much  the  more  appreciate. 
I  do  not  hesitate  in  telling  you,  that  you  will 
render  me  one  of  the  greatest  services.  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  never  forget  it.     You 


may,  on  your  side,  expect  ever>'thing  frofli 
my  friendship.'  'Well,'  answered  Voltaire, 
'  I  will  bring  the  manuscript  of  my  Doctor 
Akakia,  and  place  it  in  the  hands,  and  at  the 
disposal,  of  your  majesty.  I  have  always 
been  too  much  devoted  to  your  majesty,  not 
to  sacrifice,  to  the  assurance  of  your  kindness, 
that  little  revenge  which  had  appeared  to  me 
just,  moderate,  and  consequently  innocent. 
I  should  certainly  make  greater  sacrifices,  if 
they  were  required  from  me,  by  your  wishes.' 
'  Lose  no  time,'  said  the  king.  '  I  shall  wait 
for  you  ;  such  noble  designs  must  not  be  post- 
poned.' Vdltaire  went  out,  and  came  back 
immediately  with  his  manuscript  in  his  hand. 
'  Sire,'  he  exclaimed,  smiling,  '  here  is  the  in- 
nocent going  to  perish  for  the  people  !  I  put 
it  Into  your  hands,  order  its  condemnation.' 
'  Ah,  my  friend,  what  fate  is  mine  !  to  order  a 
punishment  for  that  which  deserves  to  be 
crowned  with  g!or>^  Well  !  let  us  submit  to 
fate  with  dignity  ;  let  us  be  as  just  as  possible  ; 
let  us  revenge  the  victim  by  its  sacrifice. 
Read  ;  I  shall  save  what  I  can,  and  it  will  be 
a  precious  remainder,  which  my  memory  will 
keep  with  care  ;  read,  and  may  the  pages 
devoured  by  the  flames,  claim  my  just  ad- 
miration. O  Vulcan !  never  was  a  more 
memorable  thing  done,  or  a  greater  tribute 
paid  to  your  honour.'  Voltaire  read  the  whole 
satire  ;  he  was  every  moment  interrupted  by 
the  applauses  of  the  monarch,  who  found  all 
the  attacks  as  lively  as  they  were  well  applied  ; 
they  were  bursting  Into  roars  of  laughter,  and 
as  they  were  going  to  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
the  lamentation  again  burst  forth :  '  Come, 
my  friend,  cheer  up,  since  it  is  necessary. 
O  Vulcan,  cruel  and  devouring  god,  receive 
thy  prey  !'  and  while  the  book  was  burning, 
they  performed  fantastic  dances  round  the 
fire.  It  was  in  this  way  that '  Doctor  Akakia' 
was  read  to  the  end,  and  burnt. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  ridiculous 
scene  transacted,  between  two  men  with  such 
undoubted  pretensions  to  greatness. 


Amanuenses. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  could  dictate 
letters  to  nine  amanuenses  together,  as  (says 
Pope;  I  was  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  saw 
him  do  It,  when  ambassador  at  Turin.  He 
walked  round  the  room,  and  told  each  in  his 
turn  what  he  was  to  write.  One  was,  perhaps, 
a  letter  to  the  emperor  ;  another  to  an  old 
friend  ;  a  third,  to  a  mistress  ;  a  fourth,  to  a 
statesman  ;  and  so  on  ;  and  yet  he  carried  so 
many  and  so  different  connexions  in  his  head, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

A  voluminous  author  was  one  day  expatiat- 
ing to  Goldsmith,  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying an  amanuensis,  and  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  writing.  '  How  do  you  manage  it  ?' 
said  the  doctor.  'Why,'  replied  the  other, 
'  I  walk  about  the  room,  and  dictate  to  a 
clever  man,  who  puts  down  very  correctly  all 
that  I  say,  so  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  just  look  over  the  manuscript,  and  then 
send  it  to  the  press.'   Goldsmith  was  delighte4 
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with  the  information,  and  desired  his  friend  to 
send  tlie  amanuensis  to  him  the  next  morning. 
The  scribe  accordingly  waited  upon  the  doc- 
tor, placed  himself  at  the  table  with  the  paper 
before  him,  and  his  pen  ready  to  catch  the 
oracle.  Goldsmith  paced  round  and  round 
the  room  with  great  solemnity  for  some  time  ; 
but  after  racking  his  brain  to  no  effect,  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  guinea, 
and  giving  it  to  the  amanuensis,  said,  '  It 
wont  do,  my  friend  ;  I  find  that  my  head  and 
my  hand  must  go  together.' 


Tom  D'Urfey. 

Tom  D'Urfey,  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
was  a  man  of  a  lively  genius,  a  diverting  com- 
panion, and  a  cheerful,  honest,  good-natured 
fellow.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  most 
polite  companies  and  conversations,  from  the 
beginning  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  to 
the  latter  part  of  that  of  George  the  First  ; 
and  many  an  honest  gentleman  got  a  reputa- 
tion in  his  count>%  by  pretending  to  have  been 
in  company  with  Tom  D'Urfey.  Yet  he 
shared  the  fate  of  those,  whose  only  merit  is 
to  contribute  to  merriment :  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  stood  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, to  prevent  his  passing  the  remainder 
of  it  in  prison  ;  for  to  speak  in  his  own  words, 
'after  having  written  more  odes  than  Horace, 
and  about  four  times  as  many  comedies  as 
Terence,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men, 
who  of  late  years  had  furnished  him  with  the 
accommodations  of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we 
say,  be  paid  with  a  song.' 


Wycherley. 

Wycherley  had  such  a  bad  memory,  that 
the  same  chain  of  thoughts  would  return  to 
his  mind  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  years, 
without  his  remembering  that  it  had  been 
there  before.  Thus,  perhaps,  he  would  write 
one  year  an  encomium  on  avarice,  and  a  year 
or  two  after  in  dispraise  of  liberality  ;  and  in 
both  the  words  only  would  differ,  but  the 
thoughts  be  as  much  alike  as  two  medals  of 
different  metals  out  of  the  same  mould.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  James  the  Second  that  he 
was  so  much  pleased  with  Wycherley 's  comedy 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  that  he  released  him  from 
prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  seven 
years,  by  paying  his  debts,  and  settled  on  him 
a  pension  of  ^^200  a-year.  His  majesty 
afterwards  gave  him  a  proof  of  esteem,  which 
perhaps  never  any  sovereign  prince  before  had 
given  to  an  author  who  was  only  a  private 
gentleman.  Wycherley  happened  to  fall  sick 
of  a  fever  at  his  lodgings,  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  when  the  kin^  did  him  the 
honour  to  visit  him,  and  findmg  his  body 
much  weakened,  his  spirits  miserably  shat- 
tered, and  his  memory  almost  totally  gone,  he 
commanded  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able 
to  take  a  journey,  to  go  to  the  south  of  France, 
believing  that  the  air  of  Montpelier  could  con- 
tribute as  much  as  anything  to  restore  him  ; 


and  assured  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  order  him  ;^30o  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  journey.  Wycherley  accordingly  went 
into  France,  and  having  spent  the  winter  there, 
returned  to  England  in  the  spring,  entirely 
restored  to  his  former  vigour  both  of  body 
and  mind. 


Wycherley  being  subsequently  at  Tun- 
bridge  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  was 
walking  one  day  on  the  Wells  Walk  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fairbeard,  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and 
just  as  he  came  up  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  the 
Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  young  widow,  rich, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  came  to  the  bookseller, 
and  inquired  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  '  Madam,' 
saj's  j\Ir.  Fairbeard,  '  since  you  are  for  the 
Plain  Dealer,  there  he  is  for  you,'  pushing 
Wj'cherley  towards  her.  '  Yes,'  says  Wy- 
cherley, '  this  lady  can  bear  plain  dealing  ; 
for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that 
what  would  be  compliment  said  to  others, 
would  be  plain  dealing  spoken  to  her.'  '  No, 
truly,  sir,'  said  the  countess,  '  I  am  not  with- 
out my  faults,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my 
sex ;  and  yet  I  love  plain  dealing,  and  am 
never  more  fond  of  it  than  when  it  tells  me  of 
them.'  'Then,  madam,'  says  INIr.  Fairbeard, 
'  you  and  the  Plain  Dealer  seem  designed  by 
Heaven  for  each  other.'  In  short,  Wycherley 
walked  with  the  countess,  waited  upon  her 
home,  visited  her  daily  while  she  was  at  Tun- 
bridge,  and  afterwards,  when  she  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  where,  in  a  little  time,  a  marriage  was 
concluded  between  them. 


Charlotte  Gibber. 

Colley  Gibber  had  a  daughter,  of  the  name 
of  Charlotte,  who  married  a  Mr.  Starke.  She 
was  brought  up  to  the  stage,  but  her  subse- 
quent life  was  one  continued  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, affliction,  and  distress,  which  she 
sometimes  contrived  a  little  to  alleviate  by 
the  productions  of  her  pen.  About  the  year 
1755,  she  had  \vritten  a  novel  for  the  press, 
which  (says  Mr.  Sam_uel  Whyte,  who  relates 
the  melancholy  storj')  I  accompanied  my 
friend,  a  bookseller,  to  hear  read.  She  was 
at  this  time  a  widow.  Her  habitation  was  a 
wretched  thatched  hovel,  situated  on  the  way 
to  Islington,  not  very  distant  from  the  New 
River  Head,  where  at  that  time  it  was  usual 
for  the  scavengers  to  deposit  the  sweepings  of 
the  streets.  The  night  preceding  a  heavy 
rain  had  fallen,  which  rendered  this  extra- 
ordinary seat  of  the  muses  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  we  could  only  approach  by  wading  almost 
knee  deep  in  the  mud.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  pull  the  latch-string,  but  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  a  tall,  meagre, 
ragged  figure,  with  a  blue  apron,  indicating 
what  otherwise  was  doubtful,  that  it  was  a 
female  before  us,  a  perfect  model  for  the 
Copper  Captain's  tattered  landlady,  that  de- 
plorable exhibition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the 
comedy  of  Rzcle  a  Wife.  She,  with  a  torpid 
voice,  and  constrained  smile,  desired  us  to 
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walk  in.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
was  a  dresser — clean,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  wretchedly  furnished.  To  the  right,  we 
perceived  the  mistress  of  the  house,  sitting  on 
a  broken  chair  under  the  mantelpiece,  by  a 
fire  merely  sufficient  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
starving.  At  our  author's  feet,  on  the  flounce 
of  her  dingi'  petticoat,  reclined  a  dog,  almost 
a  skeleton,  who  saluted  us  with  a  snarl. 
'  Have  done,  Fidele  ;  these  are  friends.'  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh  ;  it  had  some- 
thing in  it  humbled  and  disconsolate — a 
mingled  effort  of  authority  and  pleasure. 
Poor  soul !  few  were  her  visitors  of  that  de- 
scription ;  no  wonder  the  creature  barked. 
A  magpie  was  perched  upon  the  top  ring  of 
her  chair ;  and  on  her  lap  was  placed  a  pair 
of  mutilated  bellows,  the  pipe  was  gone. 
These  were  used  as  a  succedaneum  for  a 
writing  desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her  hopes 
and  treasure,  the  manuscript  of  her  novel. 
Her  inkstand  was  a  broken  tea-cup,  her  pen 
was  worn  to  a  stump.  A  rough  deal  board, 
with  three  hobbling  supporters,  was  brought 
for  our  convenience  ;  on  which,  without  further 
ceremony,  we  contrived  to  sit  down  and  enter 
upon  business.  The  work  was  read,  remarks 
made,  alterations  suggested  and  agreed  to, 
and  thirty  guineas  demanded  for  the  copy. 
The  squalid  handmaiden,  who  had  been  an 
attentive  listener,  stretched  forward  her  tawny 
neck  with  an  eye  of  anxious  expectation. 
The  bookseller  offered  five  guineas.  Our 
authoress  did  not  appear  hurt ;  disappoint- 
ments had  rendered  her  mind  callous ;  how- 
ever, some  altercation  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated by  the  bookseller  doubhng  his  first 
proposal,  which  was  accepted.  Such  is  the 
stor>'  of  the  once  admired  daughter  of  Colley 
Gibber,  Poet  Laureate,  and  Patentee  of 
Drury  Lane,  who  was  born  in  affluence, 
educated  with  care  and  tenderness,  and  who, 
though  possessing  considerable  talents,  termi- 
nated a  miserable  existence  on  a  dunghill ! 


Content. 

A  friend  once  expressing  to  Ariosto  his 
astonishment  that  he,  who  had  described  such 
magnificent  edifices  in  his  poem,  should  be 
contented  with  so  poor  a  dwelling,  Ariosto  an- 
swered very-  aptly,  that  '  words  were  much 
more  easily  put  together  than  bricks ;'  and 
leading  him  to  the  door  of  his  house,  pointed 
to  this  distich,  engraven  on  the  portico  : 
'  Parva  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed 
non 

Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  asre  domus.' 


Christopher  Smart. 

The  late  Christopher  Smart  is  said  to  have 
written  poems  at  four  years  of  age.  His  '  Song 
to  David,'  has  been  justly  deemed  a  wonder 
in  the  moral  world  ;  and  deserving  as  much 
the  investigation  of  the  philosophers,  as  the 
admiration  of  the  lover  of  poetry  ;  and  yet 
this  poem  was  composed  while  the  unfortu- 


nate bard  was  confined  to  a  madhouse  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
were  denied  him,  was  written  on  the  walls  of 
his  room  with  a  key.  It  is  a  sublime  produc- 
tion, and  glows  with  religious  fervour.  In  his 
fits  of  insanity,  religion  was  his  ruling 
passion  ;  and  he  was  frequently  so  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  it,  as  to  write  on  his  knee.*;. 
When  at  large,  he  would  say  prayers  in  the 
streets,  and  insist  that  the  people  he  met 
should  pray  with  him. 

Kotzebue. 

The  best  dramatic  productions  of  this  un- 
fortunate author  were  written  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year  ;  after  which  time  he 
sunk,  without  any  probable  cause,  into  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  a  confirmed  melancholy.  All  the  happy- 
circumstances  which  before  seemed  so  at- 
tractive, appeared  now  in  the  most  gloomy 
colours  ;  he  withdrew  at  once  from  all  society, 
and  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  any  active 
exertion.  His  passion  for  the  stage  alone 
preser\'ed  its  empire  over  him  ;  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  Stranger 
and  Lovers'  Vcnvs.  The  former  is  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  plays.  He 
wrote  it  during  the  height  of  his  disorder. 
'  Never,'  says  he,  'either  before  or  since,  did 
I  feel  such  a  rapid  flow  of  thoughts  and 
images  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are 
some  maladies,  especially  those  by  which  the 
irritation  of  the  nerves  is  increased,  which 
stretch  the  powers  of  the  mind  beyond  their 
usual  reach  ;  y'list,  as  report  says,  diseased 
mussels'  sliells  produce  pearls. ' 


Parini. 

The  Italian  poet,  Parini,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant,  and  was  by  charity  sent  to 
study  in  the  capital  of  Austrian  Lombardy, 
where  he  soon  discovered  traits  of  consider- 
able genius.  His  first  production  was  a  sati- 
rical poem,  called  '  The  Day,'  //  Gtorno,  in 
which  he  made  himself  formidable  to  the  most 
powerful  families,  by  boldly  reproaching  the 
nobles  with  their  vices  and  their  crimes. 
Poverty  and  neglect  were,  however,  the  lot  of 
Parini;  for  though  the  Milanese  nobles  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  his  bold  exhortations 
and  censures,  they  suffered  him  to  waste  his 
life  in  adversity. 

When  Leopold  II.  visited  Milan,  he  was 
struck  with  the  physiognomy  of  an  old  man, 
lame,  and  moving  slowly  along,  but  with  an 
air  of  dignity  ;  it  was  Parini.  The  emperor 
ordered  the  municipal  council  to  increase  his 
pension,  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
small  carriage  ;  but  this  v/as  not  attended  to, 
and  Parini  continued  without  any  other  prop 
than  his  stick.  The  poet  whom  the  Milanese 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  as  the  pride  and 
glory  of  their  city,  was  often  pushed  into  the 
dirt,  and  was  repeatedly  near  being  run  over 
by  the  carriages,  in  streets  where  there  is  ng 
pavement  for  foot  passengers. 
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The  name  and  integrity  of  Parini  com- 
manded respect ;  and  the  opposition  of  a 
whole  life  against  the  nobles,  made  him  re- 
garded by  all  the  lower  classes,  as  the  great 
partisan  of  the  democracy.  This  influence 
was  not  lost,  even  when  he  opposed  the  follies 
of  the  populace.  They  still  show  a  square  at 
Milan,  which  soon  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  one  day  filled  by  a  large  mob  of  idle 
fellows,  who  ran  about  crying,  '  Long  life  to 
the  Republic ;  death  to  the  Aristocrats.' 
Parini,  on  hearing  these  exclamations,  rushed 
from  a  coffee-house,  and  cried  out,  '  Viz'a  la 
Repziblica ;  e  inortc  a  ficssuno ;  Canag^lici 
stolta  !'  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed.  Such 
was  the  influence  enjoyed  by  a  man  who  had 
obtained  a  high  literary  reputation,  in  a 
country  where  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
people  cannot  read.  The  homage  paid  to 
Parini  was  such,  that  he  was  listened  to  with 
a  sort  of  religious  obedience. 


The  Scaligers. 

Among  men  of  learning,  the  pride  of  the 
two  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  has  been 
scarcely  ever  equalled.  A  friend  to  the  elder 
Scaliger  wrote  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  mention  of  him  in  a  work 
which  he  meant  to  publish,  and  wished  to 
know  what  he  should  say  of  him.  The  an- 
swer is  such,  that  were  it  not  perfectly 
authenticated,  it  could  scarcely  be  credited. 
'  Endeavour,'  said  he,  '  to  collect  your  best 
ideas  of  what  Masanissa,  what  Xenophon, 
and  what  Plato  were,  and  your  portrait  will 
bear  some,  although  an  imperfect  resemblance 
of  me.' 

The  vanity  of  the  younger  Scaliger,  fully 
equalled  that  of  his  parent.  The  story  of  the 
fancied  principality  of  Verona,  from  which 
he  was  dethroned  by  his  quarrel  with  Sciop- 
pius,  is  well  known  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  he 
never  ceased  complaining  in  his  works,  of  the 
hardship  of  that  destiny  v.-hich  had  prevented 
his  being  born  a  sovereign  prince,  and  of  the 
blindness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  not 
sufficiently  recognising  and  rewarding  his 
merit. 

In  spite  of  this  odious  foible,  which  shews 
itself  in  almost  everj'  page  written  by  either 
of  the  Scaligers,  it  was  yet  the  opinion  of 
Justus  Lipsius,  and  that  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  that  '  if 
the  father  and  son  were  not  princes,  they  de- 
served incontestably  that  high  rank,  from  the 
brightness  of  their  genius,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  knowledge.' 


Gellert. 

^  The  fables  of  Gellert,  not  inferior  in  elegant 
simplicity  to  those  of  Fontaine,  are  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  the  delight  of  the  German 
peasantry-.  One  day  a  Saxon  peasant  stopped 
at  Gellert's  door  with  a  cart  load  of  fire-wood. 
The  author  himself  happened  t-Q  arrive  there  i 


at  the  same  time.  'Are  you  the  ^Mr.  Gellert,' 
said  the  peasant,  'that  writes  all  these  fables?* 
On  Gellert's  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the 
peasant  immediately  seized  in  ecstasy  his 
hand  ;  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  made 
a  thousand  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  took, 
and  begged  he  would  accept  the  load  of  fire- 
wood, as  a  slender  mark  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  pleasure  v.-hich  the  perusal  of  his  fables 
had  given  him. 


Boileau. 

Boileau  usually  passed  the  summer  at  his 
villa  at  Autcuil,  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Here  he  took  delight  in  assembling  under  his 
roof  the  most  eminent  geniuses  of  the  age  ; 
especially  Chapelle,  Racine,  ^Nloliere,  and  La 
Fontaine.  When  he  had  these  writers  to  dine 
with  him,  literature  furnished  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  their  conversation.  Chapelain's  P7e- 
celle  generally  lay  upon  the  table,  and  who- 
ever happened  to  make  a  grammatical  error 
in  speaking,  was  obliged,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, to  read  a  passage  from  that  work. 
Racine  the  yoimger  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  droll  circumstance  that  occurred 
at  supper  at  Auteuil,  v%ith  the  above  men- 
tioned literati.  'At  this  supper,'  he  says,  'at 
which  mj' father  was  not  present,  the  wise  Boi- 
leau was  no  more  master  of  himself,  than  any  of 
his  guests.  After  the  wine  had  led  them  into 
the  gravest  strain  of  moralizing,  they  agreed 
that  life  was  but  a  state  of  misery  ;  that  the 
greatest  happiness  consisted  in  having  been 
born,  and  the  next  greatest  in  an  early  death  ; 
and  they  one  and  all  formed  the  heroic  reso- 
lution of  throwing  themselves,  without  loss  of 
time,  into  the  river.  It  was  not  far  off,  and 
they  actually  went  thither.  Moliere,  how- 
ever, remarked,  that  such  a  noble  action 
ought  not  to  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
night,  but  was  worthy  of  being  performed  in 
the  face  of  day.  This  observation  produced 
a  pause  ;  one  looked  at  the  other,  and  said, 
'  He  is  right.'  '  Gentlemen,'  said  Chapelle, 
'we  had  betterwait  till  morning  to  throw  our- 
selves into  the  river,  and  meanwhile  return 
and  finish  our  wine.'  This  anecdote  has  been 
brought  on  the  stage  by  Andrieux,  in  a  piece 
entitled  Molicrc  and  his  friends,  or  the  SnJ>J>cr 
at  A  7iteinl. 

One  of  Boileau 's  favourite  amusements  at 
Auteuil,  was  playing  at  skittles.  '  This  game,' 
says  the  younger  Racine,  '  he  plays  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  ;  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him 
knockdown  all  the  nine  pins  at  a  single  throw.' 
'  It  cannot  be  denied,'  said  Boileau,  one  day, 
speaking  to  a  friend,  '  that  I  possess  two  dis- 
tinguished talents,  both  equally  useful  toman- 
kind  ;  the  one,  that  I  can  play  well  at  skittles ; 
the  other,  that  I  can  write  good  verses.' 

Boileau  was  advanced  in  years,  when  he 
found  himself  necessitated  to  sell  his  villa  at 
Auteuil,  a  circumstance  which  not  a  little  em- 
bittered the  conclusion  of  his  life.  It  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Gendron,  the 
celebrated  physician,  whom  Voltaire,  in  his 
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visit,    complimented   in  the   following  neat 
impromptu : — 

C'est  ici  le  vrai  Parnasse 
Des  vrai  enfans  d'ApoUon  : 
Sous  le  nom  de   Boileau  ces  lieux  virent 

Horaces, 
Esculape  y  paroit  sous  celui  de  Gendron. 

Boileau  fancied  he  possessed  a  secret  worth 
knowing  in  the  composition  of  poetry  ;  he 
always  made  the  second  line  of  his  couplet 
before  \!ii&  first,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  infuse 
greater  energy  and  compression,  by  confining 
the  sense  to  narrow  limits.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  which  has  given  such 
epigrammatic  turn  to  many  passages  in  his 
writings. 

Addison's  ^  Cato.' 

The  tragedy  of  Cato  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius, 
although  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama  ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  He  planned  the  tragedy 
during  his  travels,  and  wrote  the  first  four  acts 
many  years  before  it  was  produced.  These  were 
shown  to  such  as  were  likely  to  spread  their 
admiration,  although  it  was  much  doubted 
that  he  would  ever  have  sufficient  courage  to 
expose  it  to  the  criticism  of  a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  arrived,  when  those  who 
affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  imagined 
that  a  play  might  preserve  it ;  and  Addison 
was  importuned  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
deities  of  Britain,  to  show  his  courage  and  his 
zeal,  by  finishing  his  design.  To  resume  his 
work,  he  seemed  pers'ersely  and  unaccountably 
unwilling  ;  he  at  length  wrote  the  fifth  act,  like 
a  task  performed  with  reluctance,  and  hurried 
to  its  conclusion. 

Dennis  attacked  the  tragedy  with  great 
severity  ;  and  charged  him  wth  raising  pre- 
judices in  his  favour,  by  false  positions  of  pre- 
paratory' criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  by  contradicting  in  the  Spectator  the 
established  rules  of  poetical  justice  :  because 
his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall 
before  a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain ;  the 
motives  may  be  guessed. 

At  length,  '  the  great,  the  important  day,' 
•when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
theatre,  arrived.  That  there  might  however 
be  as  little  hazard  as  possible,  Steele  under- 
took to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope, 
had  been  tried  for  the  first  time,  in  favour  of 
the  Distrest  Mother,  and  was  now  with  more 
efficacy  practised  for  Cnto.  The  danger  was 
soon  over  ;  the  whole  nation  was  at  that  time 
on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded 
everj'  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as 
a  satire  on  the  Tories  ;  and  the  Tories  echoed 
every  cheer,  to  shew  that  the  satire  was  not 
felt.  Bolingbroke  called  Booth  to  his  bo.x, 
and  gave  him  fifty  guineas,  for  defending  the 
cause  of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual 
dictator.  The  play  thus  supported  by  the 
emulation  of  factious  praise,  was  acted  night 


after  night  for  a  longer  time  than  the  public 
had  allowed  to  any  preceding  drama  ;  and  the 
author  wandered  through  the  whole  exhibition 
behind  the  scenes,  with  restless  and  unap- 
peasable solicitude. 

The  thought  with  which  Cato  opens,  appears 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Lee's  A  lexander. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Catc. 
The  morning  rises  black  ;  the  low 'ring  sun, 
As  if  the  dreadful  business  he  foreknew, 
Drives  heavily  his  sable  chariot  on. 

Alexander. 


Thomson. 

The  author  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,* 
paid  homage  in  that  admirable  poem  to  the 
master  passion  of  his  own  easy  nature. 
Thomson  was  so  excessively  laz^'',  that  he  is 
recorded  to  have  been  seen  standing  at  a 
peach  tree,  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
eating  the  fruit  as  it  grew.  At  another  time, 
being  discovered  in  a  bed  at  a  very  late  hour 
in  the  day,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  rise,  his  answer  was,  '  troth,  mon,  I  see 
nae  motive  for  rising.' 


Waller. 

Waller  commenced  his  poetical  life  early, 
and  retained  his  inventive  faculties  to  a  good 
old  age.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  wrote  the 
poem  entitled,  '  Prince  Arthur's  Escape  at  St. 
Andero  ;'  a  piece  which  justifies  the  remark, 
that  he  attained  by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a 
style  which  perhaps  will  never  be  obsolete  ; 
and  that  were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
ing, we  could  not  know  what  he  composed  at 
twenty,  and  what  at  that  period  when  '  he  for 
age  could  neither  read  nor  write.' 

Waller  became  much  attached  to  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the 
poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated.  He 
describes  her  as  a  sublime  predominating 
beauty,  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious  influ- 
ence, on  whom  he  looks  with  amazement 
rather  than  fondness  ;  whose  chains  he  wishes, 
though  in  vain,  to  break  ;  and  whose  presence 
is  ivifie  that  inJIaiJies  to  viadiiess.  His 
acquaintance  with  this  high-born  dame  gave 
wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its  influence  ; 
she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers  of 
verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  and  married 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  her  old  age  meet- 
ing with  Waller,  she  asked  him  when  he 
would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her? 
'^Vhen  you  are  as  young,  madam,'  said  he, 
*  and  as  handsome  as  you  then  were.' 


Clavius. 

Christopher  Clavius,  whose  talents  in  geo- 
metry made  him  regarded  as  a  second  Euclid, 
was,   when  young,  entered  in  a  College  of 
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Jesuits  at  Bamberg.  After  he  had  been  tried 
in  various  branches  of  learning,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dismissed  as  a  hopeless  block- 
head, till  one  of  the  fathers  thought  he  would 
make  a  trial  of  him  in  geometrj-,  which  hit 
his  genius  so  luckily,  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of 
the  age. 


Family  Men. 

Melancthon  is  reported  to  have  frequently- 
studied  the  gravest  points  of  theology,  with 
his  book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the 
edge  of  a  cradle,  which  he  incessantly  rocked  ; 
and  M.  Esprit,  a  celebrated  author  and 
scholar,  'has  been  caught  by  me,'  says  M. 
Marville,  '  reading  Plato  with  great  attention, 
considering  the  interruptions  which  he  met 
with  from  the  necessity  of  sounding  his  little 
child's  whistle.' 


Dr.  Dorothy  Schlozer. 

Dorothy  Schlozer,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  highest  academical 
honours  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  ;  and 
at  the  Jubilee  in  1787  had  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  conferred  upon  her, 
when  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  that  university;  and  from  her 
earliest  years  discovered  an  uncommon  genius 
for  learning.  Before  she  was  three  years  of 
age  she  was  taught  Low  German,  a  language 
almost  foreign  to  her  own.  Before  she  was 
six  years  old,  she  had  learned  French  and 
German ;  and  then  commenced  geometry  ; 
when  after  receiving  ten  lessons,  she  was  able 
to  answer  very  difficult  questions.  The  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  languages 
were  next  acquired  with  singular  rapidity ; 
and  before  she  was  fourteen  she  knew  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  had  become  a  good  classical 
scholar.  Besides  her  knowledge  of  languages, 
she  made  herself  acquainted  with  almost  every 
branch  of  polite  literature,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  sciences,  particularly  mathematics.  She 
made  great  proficiency  in  mineralogy ;  and 
during  a  visit  of  six  weeks  in  the  Hartz  Forest, 
she  visited  the  deepest  mines  in  the  common 
habit  of  a  labourer,  and  examined  the  whole 
process  of  the  work. 

Her  surprising  talents  becoming  the  general 
topic  of  conversation,  she  was  proposed  by 
the  great  Orientalist,  Michaelis,  as  a  proper 
subject  for  academical  honours.  The  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  which  the  professor  was 
dean  was  judged  the  fittest;  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  the  examination  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  professors.  She  was  introduced  by 
Michaelis  himself,  and  distinguished  as  a  lady 
with  the  highest  seat.  Several  questions  were 
first  proposed  to  her  in  mathematics ;  all  of 
which  she  answered  to  their  satisfaction. 
After  this,  she  gave  a  free  translation  of  the 
thirty-seventh  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace, 
and  explained  it.     She  was  then  examined  in 


various  branches  of  art  and  science  ;  when 
she  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects.  The  examination  lasted  two  hours 
and  a  half,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
her ;  and  she  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel  by  Miss  Michaelis,  at  the  request  o£ 
the  professors. 


Mrs.  Darbach. 

Anna  Louisa  Darbach,  the  literary  prodigy 
of  her  day,  was  born  in  Lower  Silesia,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  signs  of  her  natural  inclination  to  poetry 
discovered  themselves  when  she  was  only  ten 
years  of  age,  by  an  uncommon  desire  to  sing ; 
she  knew  a  hundred  church  hymns  by  heart, 
and  sung  them  at  her  work,  or  while  watching 
the  cattle.  Her  inclination  soon  prompted 
her  to  write  verses,  when  her  uncultivated 
genius  was  accidentally  assisted  by  a  neigh- 
bouring shepherd,  who  although  separated  by 
a  small  river,  contrived  to  lend  her  a  few 
books.  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  'Asiatic 
Banise,  or  German  Romance,'  and  the  'Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments,'  composed  their 
whole  library.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she 
married  a  woolcomber ;  and  could  then  find 
no  time  to  indulge  her  natural  propensity  to 
reading  and  writing  verses,  except  a  few  hours 
on  a  Sunday,  when  she  wrote  down  the  poems 
she  composed  at  her  work.  When  she  was 
about  six-and-twenty,  enduring  all  the  hard- 
ships of  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  great 
poverty,  she  first  saw  some  poems  written  by 
a  clergyman  named  Schonemann,  of  Berlin, 
who  was  at  times  affected  after  a  violent  fever 
with  a  sort  of  madness,  during  which  he 
always  spoke  and  preached  in  verse.  Al- 
though the  greatest  part  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  productions  rather  indicated  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  than  the  inspiration  of 
the  muses,  yet  they  ardently  stimulated  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Darbach,  who  now  became 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  her  disposition. 

The  first  productions  of  her  genius  were 
only  small  sparks  of  the  half-extinguished  fire 
which  the  muses  had  kindled  in  her  ;  but  the 
King  of  Prussia's  victories  gave  her  force  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  ;  and  the  flames  which 
had  till  then  been  smothered,  blazed  out  at 
once.  The  battle  of  Lovvoschutz  gave  occa- 
sion to  her  first  triumphal  ode,  which  was 
much  admired.  She  still,  however,  continued 
oppressed  with  poverty,  until  the  Baron  Cott- 
witz  relieved  her  distress,  and  carried  her  to 
Berlin,  where  her  success  was  complete.  She 
was  admitted  to  the  first  circles,  and  even  to 
the  court  of  Frederic,  whose  characteristic 
was  to  be  at  once  the  judge  and  patron  of 
genius. 


'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.' 

It  is  related  of  Goldsmith,  that  during  the . 
first  performance  of  his  comedy  oi  S/ie  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  he  walked  all  the  time  in  St, 
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James's  Park  in  great  uneasiness ;  and  when 
he  thought  it  must  be  over,  he  hastened  to 
the  theatre.  His  ears  were  assailed  with 
hisses  as  he  entered  the  Green  Room  ;  when 
he  eagerly  inquired  of  Mr.  Colman  the  cause. 
'Pshal  pshal'said  Colman,  'don't  be  afraid 
of  squibs,  when  we  have  been  sitting  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  these  two  hours.'  The 
fact  was,  that  the  comedy  had  been  com- 
pletely successful,  and  that  it  was  the  farce 
which  had  e.Kcited  those  sounds  so  terrific  to 
Goldsmith. 

In  the  recently  published  '  Posthumous 
Letters'  of  Mr.  Colman,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Goldsmith,  on  the  subject  of  this  comedy, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  merits  and  his  own 
reputation,  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  getting 
on  the  stage.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
George  Colman  the  elder,  who  was  then  ma- 
nager of  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  and  is  as 
follows : 

'Dear  Sir — I  entreat  3'ou'll  relieve  me 
from  that  state  of  suspense  in  which  I  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objec- 
tions you  have  made,  or  shall  make,  to  my 
play,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove,  and  not 
argue  about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new 
judges  either  of  its  merits  or  faults,  I  can 
never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion, 
when  my  other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick, 
he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  White- 
head's tribunal,  but  I  refused  the  proposal 
with  indignation  ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  experi- 
ence as  hard  treatment  from  you,  as  from  him. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play, 
I  can  readily  satisfy  my  creditor  that  way  ;  at 
anj'  rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty 
to  be  prepared.  For  God  sake  take  the  play, 
and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  let  me 
have  the  same  measure  at  least  which  you 
have  given  as  bad  plays  as  mine. 

'  I  am  your  friend  and  ser\'ant, 
'  Oliver  Goldsjiith. 

'  George  Colman,  Esq.' 


Denham. 

Sir  John  Denham,  who  is  deservedly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry, 
appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind, the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occa- 
sion a  merry  fellow  ;  and  in  common  with 
many  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by 
early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating,  than  the  ludicrousness  of 
Denham,  though  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of 
efforts ;  he  is  familiar,  he  is  gross,  but  he  is 
never  merr>-.  His  best  poem  was  '  Cooper's 
Hill,'  which  had  such  reputation,  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  en\^  degrades 
excellence.  A  report  was  spread,  that  the 
performance  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The 
same  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Addison  of 
*  Cato,'  and  Pope  of  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism.' 

Denham  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Charles  I.,  during  his  exile  in  France  ;  and  to 
divert  th-^  tieiancholy  ef  their  condition,  was 


sometimes  enjoined  by  his  master,  to  write 
occasional  verses.  It  is  supposed  that  his  ode 
or  song  on  the  Embassy  to  Poland,  was  one 
of  those  amusements.  By  this  poem,  Denham 
and  Lord  Croft  procured  a  contribution  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch,  who 
wandered  over  that  kingdom  in  great  numbers 
as  itinerant  traders. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Life  of 
Savage,'  which  was  anonymous,  Mr.  Walter 
Harte  dining  with  Mr.  Cave,  the  projector  of 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  at  St.  John's 
Gate,  took  occasion  to  speak  ver>^  handsomely 
of  the  work.  The  next  time  Cave  met  Harte, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  man  very 
happy  the  other  day  at  his  house,  by  the  en- 
comiums he  bestowed  on  the  author  of 
'  Savage's  Life.'  '  How  could  that  be  '!'  says 
Harte;  'none  were  present  but  you  and  I.' 
Cave  replied,  '  You  might  observe  I  sent  a 
plate  of  victuals  behind  the  screen.  There 
skulked  the  biographer,  one  Johnson,  whose 
dress  was  so  shabby,  that  he  durst  not  make 
his  appearance.  He  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion ;  and  your  applauding  his  performance, 
delighted  him  exceedingly.' 


Pope's  Opinion  of  Spen.ser. 

It  has  been  said  that  Pope  used  to  express 
his  distaste  for  Spenser,  bj' making  it  a  rule  to 
ask  people,  '  Whether  they  had  ever  read  the 
"  Fairy  Queen"  through?'  How  far  this  was 
from  being  the  case,  will  appear  from  his  own 
words  as  recorded  by  Spence.  '  After,'  saj's 
Pope,  'reading  a  canto  of  Spenser,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  to  an  old  lady  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  she  said, 
that  /  /lad  been  showing  her  a  gnlleyy  of 
pictjires.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  she  said 
very  right.  There  is  something  in  Spenser, 
that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age, 
as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  infinite 
delight ;  and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much, 
when  I  read  it  about  a  year  or  two  ago. 
This  testimony  to  the  genius  of  Spenser  was 
made  the  year  before  Pope's  death. 


Fatality. 

The  fatality  by  which  a  great  proportion  of 
the  writers  of  antiquity  were  prematurely  cut 
off  from  existence,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
Menander  was  drowned  in  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus,  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  had  done 
enough  for  mortality ;  but  while  the  powers 
of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired  by  age,  and 
his  genius  still  ardent  to  do  more.  Euripides 
and  Heraclitus  were  both  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ; 
Theocritus  ended  his  career  by  the  halter. 
Empedocles  was  lost  in  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by  his  .secret 
enemies :  Archilochus  and  Ibycus  by  banditti. 
Sappho  threw  herself  from  a  precipice.  iEs- 
chylus  perished  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoise. 
Anacreon  (as  was  to  be  expected)  owed  his 
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death  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Cratinus  and 
Terence  experienced  the  same  fate  with  Me- 
nander.  Seneca  and  Lucan  were  condemned 
to  death  by  a  tyrant,  cut  their  veins,,  and  died 
repeatmg  their  own  verses  :  and  Petronius 
Arbiter  met  a  similar  catastrophe.  Lucretius, 
it  is  said,  wrote  under  the  dehrium  of  a  philter, 
administered  by  his  mistress,  and  destroyed 
himself  from  its  effects.  Poison,  though 
swallowed  under  verj^  different  circumstances, 
cut  short  the  days  both  of  Socrates  and  De- 
mosthenes ;  and  Cicero  fell  under  the  pro- 
scription of  the  triumvirate.  It  is  truly 
wonderful,  that  so  many  men,  the  professed 
votaries  of  peace  and  retirement,  should  have 
met  with  fates  so  widely  different  from  that 
to  which  the  common  casualties  of  life  would 
seem  to  have  exposed  them. 

Fault  Discovered. 

The  factious  Mr.  Graves  informs  us,  in  his 
'  Spiritual  Qui.xote,'  that  when  the  learned 
Humphrey  Prideaux  as  the  story  goes) 
offered  his  '  Life  of  Mahomet'  to  the  book- 
seller, he  was  desired  to  leave  the  copy  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  for  his  perusal.  The 
bookseller,  who  had  not  the  learning  or  taste 
of  a  modern  artist,  having  consulted  with  his 
learned  garreteers,  who  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  performance,  told  the  doctor,  at  his 
return,  'Well,  Mr.  What's  your  Name,  I  have 
perused  your  manuscript ;  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  of  it  ;  I  believe  I  shall  venture  to  print 
it ;  the  thing  is  well  enough  ;  but  I  could 
wish  there  were  a  little  more  htcvwur  in  it.' 

This  storjr  is  more  briefly  told  in  a  note  in 
Swift's  works,  where  the  book  is  said  to  have 
been  Prideau.x's  '  Conne.xion  of  the  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
hu>no2ir  is  more  striking. 


Lopez  de  Vega. 


It  has  been  said  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  that 
there  was  no  public  success  on  which  he  did 
not  compose  a  panegyric  ;  no  marriage  of 
distinction  without  an  epithalamiura  of  his 
writing  ;  no  child  whose  nativity  he  did  not 
celebrate ;  that  there  was  not  a  prince  died 
on  whom  he  did  not  write  an  elegi"^ ;  no  saint 
for  whom  he  did  not  produce  a  hymn  ;  no 
public  holiday  that  he  did  not  distinguish  ; 
and  no  literary  dispute  at  which  he  did  not 
as-ist  cither  as  secretary  or  as  president. 

His  facility  of  composition  was  without  a 
parallel :  at  Toledo  he  once  wrote  five  come- 
dies in  fifteen  days,  reading  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  private  house,  to  Joseph  de 
Valdevieso.  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan  re- 
lates, that  a  comedy  being  wanted  for  the 
carnival  at  Madrid,  Lopez  and  he  united  to 
compose  one  as  fast  as  they  could.  Lopez 
took  the  first  act,  and  Montalvan  the  second, 
which  they  wrote  in  two  days  ;  and  the  third 
act  they  divided,  taking  eight  sheets  each. 
Montalvan,  seeing  that  Lopez  wrote  faster 
than  he  could,  rose  at  two  in  the  morning  ; 


and  having  finished  his  part  at  eleven,  he  went 
to  look  for  Lopez,  whom  he  found  in  the  gar- 
den looking  at  an  orange  tree  that  was  frozen. 
He  inquired  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
the  play,  when  Lopez  replied,  '  At  five  o'clock 
this  morning  I  began  to  write,  and  finished 
the  comedy  an  hour  ago,  since  which  I  have 
breakfasted,  and  written  one  hundred  and 
fifty  verses  ;  I  have  also  watered  the  garden, 
and  am  now  pretty  well  tired.'  He  then  read 
to  Montalvan  the  eight  sheets  of  the  play,  and 
the  hundred  and  fifty  verses. 


Harrison. 

John  Harrison,  the  inventor  of  the  time- 
keeper which  procured  him  the  rev.-ard  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  was  the  son  of  .a  car- 
penter in  Yorkshire,  and  assisted  his  father  in 
the  business  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  was  employed  in 
measuring  land,  and  mending  clocks  and 
watches.  He  was  from  his  childhood  attached 
to  any  wheel  machinery  ;  and  when  he  lay  ill 
in  his  sixth  year  he  had  a  watch  placed  open 
upon  his  pillow,  that  he  might  amuse  himself 
by  contemplating  the  movement.  Though  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  were 
very  few,  he  eagerly  improved  every  incident 
for  information.  He  frequently  passed  whole 
nights  in  drawing  or  writmg  ;  and  he  alwaj'^s 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman  for  lending  him  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Professor  Sanderson's  Lectures,  which 
he  carefully  and  neatly  transcribed,  with  all 
the  diagrams. 

On  the  reward  being  offered  in  the  i4.th  of 
Queen  Anne,  for  discovering  the  longitude, 
Harrison's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could  alter 
a  clock,  which  he  had  previously  made,  so 
that  it  might  not  be  subject  to  any  irregulari- 
ties occasioned  by  the  difference  of  climates, 
and  the  motions  of  a  ship.  These  difficulties 
he  surmounted  ;  and  his  clock  having  answered 
his  expectations  in  a  trial  attended  wit'n  very 
bad  weather,  upon  the  river  Humber,  he  was 
advised  to  carry  it  to  London,  in  order  to 
apply  for  the  parliamentary  reward.  He  first 
showed  it  to  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  gave  him  a  certificate  that  his 
machine  for  measuring  time  promised  a  very 
great  and  sufficient  degree  of  exactness.  In 
consequence  of  this  certificate,  the  machine, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
was  put  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  1736,  and 
carried  with  Mr.  Harrison  to  Lisbon  and  back 
again,  when  its  accuracy  was  such,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Longitude 
gave  him  ;^5oo,  and  recommended  him  to 
proceed.  He  made  two  others  afterwards, 
each  of  which  were  improvements  on  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  he  now  thought  he  had  reached 
the  ?ie  plus  ultra  of  his  attempts  ;  but  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  pocket  watches,  he  found 
the  principles  he  applied  to  surpass  his  ex- 
pectations so  much,  as  to  encourage  him  to 
make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  pocket-watch,  about  si.xtcen  inches 
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in  diameter,  and  was  finished  in  1759.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  son  made  two  voyages, 
the  one  to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barba- 
does,  in  both  which  experiments  it  corrected 
the  longitude  within  the  nearest  hmits  required 
by  the  Act  of  Parhament  ;  and  the  inventor, 
at  different  times,  though  not  without  consi- 
derable trouble,  received  the  promised  reward 

of  ;^20,000. 


Briiidleyc 

When  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
from  Worsley  to  IVIanchester,  was  completed 
as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  I\Ir.  Brindley,  the  celebrated 
self-taught  engineer,  proposed  to  carry  it  over 
that  river  by  an  aqueduct  thirty-nine  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  project 
was  generally  considered  so  wild  and  extra- 
vagant, that  Brindley  desired,  in  order  to 
justify  it  to  his  noble  employer,  that  the 
opinion  of  another  engineer  might  be  taken> 
believing  that  he  could  easily  convince  an  in- 
telligent person  of  the  practicability  of  his  de- 
sign. A  gentleman  of  eminence  was  accord- 
ingly called  in,  who,  being  conducted  to  the 
place  where  it  was  intended  that  the  aque- 
duct should  be  made,  and  shown  the  pro- 
posed height  and  dimensions,  ridiculed  the 
attempt,  observing,  '  I  have  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shown 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected.'  This 
unfavourable  verdict  did  not  deter  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  from  following  the  opinion  of 
his  own  engineer.  The  aqueduct  was  imme- 
diately begun ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with 
such  rapidity  and  success  as  astonished  all 
those  who  but  a  little  before  condemned  it  as 
a  chimerical  scheme.  The  first  boat  sailed 
over  it  on  the  17th  July,  1761.  From  that 
time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  boat  loaded 
with  forty  tons  drawn  over  the  aqueduct  with 
great  ease  by  one  or  two  mules  ;  while  below, 
against  the  stream  of  the  Ir\vell,  persons  had 
the  pain  of  beholding  ten  or  twelve  men 
tugging  at  an  equal  draught. 


Rousseau. 

The  waj'ward  and  eccentric  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  thought  that  no  man  should  pass  his 
life  without  a  regular  employment ;  instead  of 
'leaving  a  calling  for  the  rhyming  of  the  rea- 
soning trade,'  he  was  of  opinion  that  literature 
was  no   proper   calling.     With  him  the  time 
of  choosing  a  profession  was  past ;  but — 
*  He  scorn'd  to  touch  the  m.use's  bread 
and  cheese ;' 
and,  though  placed   above  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  mere  maintenance,  he  employed 
himself  in  Paris,  as   well   as  at  Geneva,    in 
copying  music  for  a  shilling  a  sheet ;  thus — 
'  His  mind  on  learning's  sweet  ambrosia  fed. 
While  humble  crotchets  brought  him  common 
bread.' 

It  is  generally  known,  that  Rousseau  origi- 
iially  condemned  the  civil  state  of  life,  and 


maintained  that  a  thinking  man  is  a  degraded 
animal ;  and  that  the  more  knowledge  he 
acquires,  the  less  happiness  he  enjoys.  Vol- 
taire, to  whom  Rousseau  sent  his  work, 
thanked  him  in  a  very  flattering  letter  ;  but 
observed  in  jest,  '  that  so  much  wit  had  never 
been  displayed  in  wishing  to  render  us  brutes,' 
and  that  when  he  read  his  discourse,  '  he  had 
a  fancy  to  walk  upon  four  legs.' 

The  remark  offended  Rousseau,  and  he 
became  the  enemy  of  Voltaire  ;  who  notwith- 
standing this,  offered  him  his  house  of  the 
hermitage,  as  a  protection  when  he  was  per- 
secuted, and  assured  him,  that  he  might 
philosophize  there  at  his  ease.  Rousseau  re- 
plied to  him  in  the  following  laconic  and  inso- 
lent note ;  '  I  do  not  love  you,  sir,  because 
you  corrupt  my  republic  by  your  comedies.' 
Voltaire  answered,  '  Our  friend  Jean  Jacques 
is  more  mad  than  I  imagined.  It  is  not  ser- 
vices or  advice  he  requires,  but  bubbles.' 

The  end  of  Rousseau,  with  some  eccentri- 
city, had  much  in  it  of  the  sublime.  He  is  re- 
presented to  have  addressed  his  wife,  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death,  in  these  words : 
'  Be  so  good  as  to  open  the  windows,  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
the  verdure  of  that  field.  How  beautiful  it 
is  !  how  pure  the  air  !  how  serene  the  sky  ! 
luhat  grandeur  aiid  magnijiccuce  in  tJie 
aspect  of  nature  !  Look  at  that  sun  whose 
smiling  aspect  seems  to  call  me  hence  !  There 
is  7ny  God—  God  himself ;  who  opens  to  me  the 
bosom  of  his  paternal  goodness,  and  invites 
me  to  taste  and  enjoy  at  last,  that  eternal  and 
unutterable  tranquillity,  which  I  have  so  long 
and  so  ardently  panted  after  !' 

Malherbe. 

Malherbe,  though  perhaps  the  first  good 
poet  that  France  ever  produced,  thought  so 
slightingly  of  the  merits  of  his  productions, 
that  he  used  to  say,  '  A  good  poet  was  of  no 
more  use  to  a  state  than  a  good  player  at 
quoits.'  He  observed  that  '  the  test  of  good 
verses  was  when  they  were  got  by  heart.' 
His  celebrated  stanza  on  the  certainty  of  death 
everj'one  remembers  : — 
La  pauvre  en  sa  cabane 

Est  sujet  a  ses  loix, 
Et  la  garde  que  vielle  aux  barrieres  de 

Louvre 
N'en  defend  pas  nos  Rois. 


Mrs.  Del  any 's  Flora. 

Mrs.  Delany,  who  in  the  course  of  her  life 
produced  many  elegant  specimens  of  her  skill 
in  embroidery  and  shell  work,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  invented  a  new  and  beautiful 
mode  of  exercising  her  ingenuity.  This  was 
by  the  construction  of  a  Flora,  of  the  most 
singular  kind,  formed  by  applying  coloured 
papers  together,  and  which  might  not  im- 
properly be  called  a  species  of  mosaic  work. 
Being  perfectly  mistress  of  her  scissors,  the 
plant  or  flower  which  she  intended  to  imitate, 
sh-  cut  out ;  that  is,  she  cut  out  its  various 
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leaves  and  parts  in  such  coloured  Chinese 
paper,  as  suited  her  subject ;  and  when  she 
could  not  meet  with  a  colour  to  correspond 
with  the  one  she  wanted,  she  dyed  her  own 
paper  to  answer  her  wishes.  She  used  a  black 
ground,  as  best  calculated  to  throw  out  her 
flower  ;  and  not  the  least  astonishing  part  of 
her  art  was,  that  though  she  never  employed 
her  pencil  to  trace  out  the  form  or  shape  of 
her  plant,  yet  when  she  had  applied  all  the 
pieces  which  composed  it,  it  hung  so  loosely 
and  gracefully,  that  every  one  was  persuaded 
it  must  previously  have  been  drawn  out,  and 
repeatedly  corrected  by  a  most  judicious 
hand,  before  it  could  have  attained  the  ease 
and  air  of  truth  which,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  honour  of  this  accomplished  ladj^ 
might  be  justly  called  a  forgery  of  nature's 
works.  The  effect  was  superior  to  what 
painting  could  have  produced  ;  and  so  im- 
posing was  her  art,  that  she  would  some- 
times put  a  real  leaf  of  a  plant  by  the  side  of 
her  own  creation,  which  the  eye  could  not 
detect,  even  when  she  mentiGned  it.  Mrs. 
Delany  continued  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
design,  till  she  reached  her  eighty-third  year, 
when  the  dimness  of  her  sight  obliged  her  to 
relinquish  it.  However,  by  her  unwearied 
perseverance,  she  became  the  author  of,  by  far, 
the  completes!  Flor.a.  that  ever  was  executed 
by  the  same  hand.  The  number  of  plants 
finished  by  her,  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
and  eighty.  This  invaluable  Flora,  was 
bequeathed  by  her  to  her  nephew.  Court 
Dewes,  Esq.,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family. 


Robert  Ferguson. 

\Vlien  this  unfortunate  poet,  the  victim  of  an 
insanity  superinduced  by  misfortune,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  dreadful  fate  seemed  to  come  over 
him ;  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  he 
uttered  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which  was  re- 
echoed from  all  the  inmates  of  the  dreadful 
mansion,  and  left  an  impression  of  inexpres- 
sible horror  on  the  friends  who  attended.  In 
a  few  days,  his  poverty-stricken  mother,  who 
had  reluctantly  committed  her  son  to  a  public 
hospital,  from  her  inability  to  support  him, 
received  remittances  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  attendance  at  home  ;  but  they 
arrived  too  late — the  poor  maniac  was  no 
more  ! 


'  History  of  Formosa.' 

The  author  of  this  extraordinary  work  of 
fiction,  whom  we  only  know  by  the  assumed 
name  of  '  George  Psalmanazar,'  appears  to 
have  been  a  Frenchman  born,  but  when  or 
where  no  one  has  been  ever  able  to  tell.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  was  in  Germany, 
he  hit  upon  the  wild  project  of  passing  for  a 
Formosart,  one  of  an  ideal  people  of  his  own 
creation.  He  had  heard  the  Jesuits  speak 
much  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was    rash 


enough  to  think,  that  what  he  wanted  in  real 
knowledge,  he  might  make  up  by  the  strength 
of  a  pregnant  invention.  Having  enriched 
geography  with  a  new  island  for  the  habita- 
tion of  his  imaginary  race  of  people,  he  set 
himself  to  form  a  new  character  and  language, 
a  grammar,  a  division  of  the  year  into  twenty 
months,  a  new  religion,  and  whatever  else 
was  necessary  to  support  the  deceit.  His 
alphabet  was  written  from  right  to  left,  like 
the  Hebrew,  and  he  soon  accustomed  himself 
to  write  it  with  great  readiness.  He  now 
thought  himself  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass 
for  a  Japanese  converted  to  Christianity  ;  as- 
sumed a  pilgrim's  habit,  and  set  out  on  a  tour 
to  the  Low  Countries.  His  adventures  were 
not  at  first  very  successful ;  and  he  became 
reduced  to  so  low  a  state,  that  he  enlisted  into 
the  Dutch  service,  and  afterwards  into  that  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne.  Being,  however, 
still  as  ambitious  as  ever  of  passing  for  a 
Japanese,  he  resumed  the  character  ;  but  now 
chose  to  profess  himself  an  unconverted  or 
heathenish  one,  rather  than  what  he  had 
hitherto  pretended  to  be,  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  this  it  must  be  confessed  he  hit 
the  prevailing  weakness  of  our  Christian 
natures,  with  no  ordinary  sagacity.  At  the 
last  garrison  he  came  to,  that  of  Sluys,  Briga- 
dier Lauder,  a  Scotch  colonel,  was  so  struck 
with  his  story,  that  he  introduced  him  to  the 
chaplain,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  grave 
conference  ;  which  ended  in  the  most  fervent 
zeal  on  the  chaplain's  part  to  make  a  convert 
of  the  benighted  heathen  ;  but  by  way,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  of  recommending  him- 
self to  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
piety  could  not  fail  of  signally  rewarding  so 
pious  an  action.  Psalmanazar  consented  to  be 
baptized  ;  and  growing  by  this  time  tired  of 
a  soldier's  life,  readily  listened  to  a  proposal 
from  the  chaplain  to  take  him  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  letter  of  invitation  arriving  from 
the  Bishop  of  London,  they  set  out  for  Rotter- 
dam. In  this  city  the  poor  converted  For- 
mosan  was  much  caressed  ;  but  there  were 
some  who  teazed  him  with  such  questions,  as 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  adding 
some  additional  thread  to  the  web  of  his  im- 
posture. The  expedient  which  his  ingenuity 
suggested  was  whimsical  enough.  In  order 
to  remove  all  doubts  of  his  really  outlandish 
origin,  he  took  to  living  upon  raw  flesh,  roots, 
and  herbs ;  and  soon  habituated  himself,  he 
tells  us,  to  this  new  and  strange  food,  without 
receiving  the  least  injury  to  his  health. 

On  Psalmanazar's  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  good  bishop,  and  received 
with  great  humanity  ;  nor  was  it  long  till  the 
interesting  Formosan,  who  had  wandered 
from  his  countrj'  in  search  of  adventures,  lived 
upon  raw  flesh,  and  had  happily  become  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  found  a  large 
circle  of  friends  among  the  well-disposed  both 
of  clergy  and  laity.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  I  had  a 
much  greater  number  of  opposers  to  combat 
with,  who  though  they  judged  rightly  of  mc 
in  the  main,  were  far  from  being  candid  in 
their  account  of  the  discovery  they  pretended 
to  make  to  my  disadvantage,  particularly  the 
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Doctors  Hatley,  ^^ead,  and  Woodward.'  The 
remark  which  follows  is  of  great  value ;  it 
forms  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  human 
character.  '  The  too  visible  eagerness  of  these 
gentlemen  to  expose  me  at  any  rate  for  a 
cheat,  ser\-ed  only  to  make  others  think  the 
better  of  me,  and  even  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
kind  of  confessor,  especially  as  these  gentle- 
men were  thought  to  be  no  great  admirers  of 
revelation,  to  which  my  patrons  thought  I  had 
given  so  ample  a  testimony.'  Before  Psal- 
manazar  had  been  three  months  in  London, 
he  was  cried  up  as  a  prodigy'.  He  was  pre- 
sently engaged  to  translate  the  '  Church  Cate- 
chism' into  the  Formosan  language ;  the 
translation  was  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  with  candour,  the  author  rewarded 
generously,  and  his  Catechism  laid  up  amongst 
the  curious  manuscripts.  It  was  examined 
by  the  learned  ;  they  found  it  (imagined  it; 
regular  and  grammatical ;  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  a  real  language,  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted, 
and  no  counterfeit.  After  such  success,  he 
was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  well- 
known  'History'  of  Formosa.'  The  first 
edition  had  not  been  long  published  before 
the  second  was  called  for. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  sent  by  the  good 
bishop  to  Oxford,  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
suited  his  inclination,  while  his  opposers  and 
advocates  were  disputing  about  the  merits  of 
his  book.  An  apartment  was  assigned  him  in 
one  of  the  colleges,  and  he  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  learning  which  the  University  could 
afford,  with  an  erudite  tutor  to  assist  him. 

On  his  return  to  London,  his  imposture 
began  gradually  to  unveil  itself  Some  gross 
absurdities  discovered  in  his  '  History  of  For- 
mosa,' served  in  the  end  effectually  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  narration,  and  saved  Psal- 
manazar  the  trouble,  and  his  friends  the 
mortification,  of  an  open  confession  of  his 
guilt. 

Psalmanazar  seemed  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  after-life  to  abhor  the  imposture 
which  had  first  introduced  him  to  notice.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  in  conver- 
sation, and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  associated 
much  with  him  at  one  time,  had  even  a  pro- 
found respect  for  him.  His  learning  and  in- 
genuity procured  him,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  his 
pen ;  he  was  concerned  in  many  works  of 
credit,  particularly  the  'Universal  History.' 
He  died  3rd  May,  1763,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 


Emerson. 

William  Emerson,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, was  a  man  of  rude  and  eccentric 
manners,  vulgar  in  his  conversation,  and 
slovenly  in  his  dress.  He  kept  a  school  at 
Hurworth,  near  Darlington,  for  many  yea.rs, 
and  declared  that,  of  all  his  scholars,  there 
was  but  one  boy  that  possessed  the  least 
genius.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  match.     Tnis  so  irritated 


Emerson  that  he  packed  up  the  whole  of  the 
lady's  wardrobe,  and  sent  it  to  the  doctor  with 
a  letter,  stating  that  he  would  not  be  indebted 
to  him  for  anything,  and  that  he  would  soon 
prove  himself  the  better  man  of  the  two. 
This  v.-as  no  difficult  matter  to  Emerson,  who 
soon  became  the  most  eminent  mathematician 
of  his  day.  His  scientific  apparatus,  which 
was  constructed  by  himself,  was  of  the  rudest 
description  ;  his  telescope  was  formed  of  three 
or  four  cask-staves  tied  together ;  and  his 
microscope  was  a  small  lens,  set  in  the  top  of 
a  spring-window  fastener.  He  wore  as  he  sat 
by  the  fire  in  winter,  two  pieces  of  bark  on 
his  legs,  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the 
heat.  He  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
walking  to  Darlington  on  the  market-day,  but 
his  return  home  was  not  quite  so  regular. 
He  had  a  great  aversion  to  riding,  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Montague  once  offered  him  a 
seat  in  his  carriage,  Emerson  said,  '  He  did 
not  like  the  whim-wham,  and  had  rather 
walk.' 

He  was  very  communicative,  but  felt  im- 
patient if  the  person  he  was  instructing  did 
not  readily  comprehend  him.  A  neighbour- 
ing geometrician  once  called  on  him  to  request 
the  solution  of  a  problem  of  Euclid.  Emer- 
son was  at  the  time  on  the  roof  of  his  house 
repairing  the  thatch.  He  came  down  imme- 
diately, and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  solved  the 
problem  on  his  hat.  His  neighbour  not 
readily  understanding  it,  Emerson  bade  him 
take  the  hat  home  with  him,  and  return  it 
when  he  had  discovered  the  solution,  and 
immediately  returned  to  his  labour  as  a 
thatcher. 

Once  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Roj'al 
Society-,  the  porter  attempted  to  intercept  his 
progress,  supposing  he  had  missed  his  way, 
and  that  a  man  of  his  mean  appearance  was 
not  likely  to  be  admitted  ;  all  his  reply  ^^•as, 
'  I's  Emerson  I'  which  he  supposed  would  be 
sufficient,  as  his  works  had  found  admission 
before  him. 


The  Poet  Laureate. 

'A  few  years  ago,'  saj's  G.  Dyer,  'some 
young  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  formed 
the  design  of  going  to  America,  in  order  to 
realise  z.  Pantisocracy ;  they  intended  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  literature  and  agriculture  ; 
to  accumulate  no  property,  but  to  have  a 
common  stock.  Of  this  number  were  two 
very  ingenious  modern  poets,  Robert  Southey, 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  'Joan  of 
Arc,'  and  other  poems,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems.  These  two 
young  poets  are  equally  distinguished  for 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty  :  the  former  more 
remarkable  for  his  powers  of  description,  and 
for  exciting  the  softer  feelings  of  benevolence  ; 
the  latter  for  rich  and  powerful  imagination.' 

The  incident  to  which  this  passage  refers, 
which  is  quoted  less  for  its  information,  thai; 
for  the  just  compliment  which  it  pays  to  one 
of  the  first  of  our  modern  poets,  has  been  thus 
more  correctly  related. 
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Mr.  Southey  having  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Lovell,  at 
Oxford,  and  their  sentiments  being  perfectly 
in  unison,  the  triumvirate  began  to  project 
schemes  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
human  society.  They  began  their  operations 
at  Bristol,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Coleridge.  But  finding  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  correct  the  evils  of  an  old  state,  they 
determined  on  the  settlement  of  a  new  one. 
This  Utopia,  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
Pantisocracy,  they  proposed  to  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  all  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common,  and  every  man  in 
his  turn  to  be  a  legislator.  But  while  prepa- 
rations were  making  to  carry  this  fine  project 
into  execution,  the  whole  scheme  blew  up  by 
a  spark  of  another  description ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  dreams  of  immortality,  these 
rivals  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  became 
enamoured  of  three  sisters  ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  instead  of  seeking  happiness  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  they  all  married,  and  began 
to  think  about  settling  in  their  own  country, 
and  resting  contented  with  the  high  honours 
which  it  had  in  store  for  them. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  boy,  gave  ver^' 
slight  indications  of  genius,  nor  did  he  .shine 
in  his  early  career  as  a  scholar.  In  Latin  he 
did  not  advance  far  until  his  tenth  year, 
when  Dr.  Paterson  succeeded  to  the  school  at 
Musselburgh,  where  young  Scott  then  was. 
Dr.  Blair,  on  a  visit  to  Musselburgh,  soon 
after  Dr.  Paterson  took  charge  of  the  school, 
accompanied  by  some  friends,  examined 
several  of  the  pupils,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  young  Scott.  Dr.  Paterson 
thought  it  was  the  youth's  stupidity  that  en- 
gaged the  doctor's  notice,  and  said,  '  My  pre- 
decessor tells  me  that  boy  has  the  thickest 
skull  in  the  school.' — 'May  be  so,'  replied 
Dr.  Blair,  '  but  through  that  thick  skull  I  can 
discern  many  bright  rays  of  future  genius.' 
How  fully  the  prediction  has  been  verified, 
need  not  be  told. 


and  it  does  Hot  appear  from  the  strictest 
search,  that  a  stone  or  inscription  of  any 
kind  ever  marked  the  spot  sacred  to  the  dust 
of  Massinger ;  even  the  memorial  of  his 
mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brevity, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure 
and  humble  passages  of  his  life.  It  simply 
states : — '  March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip 
Massinger,  a  stranger !' 


Massinger. 

Philip  Massinger,  the  immediate  successor 
^{  Shakspeare,  and  second  only  to  him  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  was  often  as  majestic,  and 
generally  more  elegant,  than  his  master  ;  he 
was  as  powerful  a  ruler  of  the  understanding 
as  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  of  the  passions. 
And  yet,  with  such  rare  talents,  IVIassinger 
appears  to  have  maintained  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  adversity,  and  to  have  enjoyed  no 
gleam  of  sunshine  ;  life  was  to  him  one  long 
wintry  day,  and  '  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness,'  sat  upon  it.  There  is  a  letter  of 
his  preserved,  in  which  he,  with  Field  and 
two  or  three  others  as  necessitous  as  himself, 
solicit  the;  loan  of  a  few  pounds,  with  as  much 
humility  and  self-abasement,  as  ever  a  mendi- 
cant asked  alms.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard    of   St.     Saviour's,    Southwark  ; 


John  Clare. 


Johr 


n  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant, 
hose  poems  have  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  literar}^  world,  and  been  by  some, 
though  rather  injudiciously,  classed  with  the 
productions  of  Burns  and   Bloomfield,  is  the 
son  of  a  farmer's  labourer  near  Peterborough, 
and  is  now  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of 
age.     He  has  always  lived  with  his  father, 
and  often  seen  and  felt  that  poverty  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  '  Address  to  Plenty.' 
'  Oh,  sad  sons  of  poverty  ! 
Victims  doom'd  to  miserj', 
Who  can  paint  what  pain  prevails 
O'er  that  heart  which  v.ant  assails? 
Modest  shame  the  pain  conceals  ; 
No  one  knows  but  he  who  feels.' 
Such  was  the  destitute  condition  of  Clare's 
parents,  that  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that 
he  should   have  found  means  to  acquire  any 
learning  whatever  ;  but  by  extra  work  as  a 
plough-boy,  and  by  helping  his  father  morn- 
ing and  evening   at  threshing,  he  earned  the 
money  which  paid  for  his  education.     From 
the  labour  of  eight  weeks,  he  generally  ac- 
quired as  many  pence    as   would  pay  for  a 
month's  schooling  ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  he  received  at  different  times  so 
much  instruction  that  he  could  read  the  Bible 
very  well.     His  master  sometimes  gave  him 
threepence    a    week  in  rewards ;    and   once, 
sixpence  for  repeating  from  memory  the  third 
chapter  of  Job.      With  these    little  sums  he 
bought  a  few  books. 

The  first  expression  of  Clare's  fondness  for 
poetrj',  was  before  he  had  learned  to  read. 
He  was  tired  one  day  with  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  a  volume  of  poems,  when  his 
father  read  him  one  piece  in  the  book  to 
amuse  him.  The  delight  he  felt  at  hearing 
this  read,  still  warms  him,  when  he  thinks  of 
the  circumstance  ;  but  though  he  distinctly 
recollects  the  vivid  pleasure  which  thrilled 
through  him.  he  has  lost  all  traces  of  the  inci- 
dents, as  well  as  of  the  language.  He  relates, 
that  twice  or  thrice  in  the  winter  weeks,  it  was 
his  office  to  fetch  a  bag  of  flour  from  the 
village  of  !Maxey,  and  darkness  often  came  on 
before  he  could  return.  The  state  of  his 
nerves  corresponded  with  his  slender  frame. 
The  tales  of  terror  with  which  his  mother's 
memory  shortened  the  long  nights,  returned 
freshly  to  his  fancy  the  next  day  ;  and  to  be- 
guile the  way,  and  dissipate  his  fears,  he 
used  to  walk  back  with  his  eyes  fixed  im- 
movably on  the  ground,  revolving  in  his 
mind  some  adventure  'without  a  ghost  in  it,* 
which  he  turned  into  verse  ;   and    thus,  he 
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adds,  reached  the  village  often  before  he  was 
aware  of  his  approach. 

When  he  had  learned  to  read  tolerably  well 
he  borrowed  from  one  of  his  companions  that 
universal  favourite,  '  Robinson  Crusoe/  with 
which  he  was  much  delighted.  He  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  another  boy 
showed  him  Thomson's  '  Seasons.'  They 
were  out  in  the  fields  together,  and  during  the 
da3%  Clare  had  a  good  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  book.  It  called  forth  all  the  passion  of 
his  soul  for  poetr>^  He  was  determined  to 
possess  the  book  himself  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  saved  a  shilling  to  buy  it  with,  he  set  off 
for  Stamford  at  so  early  an  hour  that  none  of 
the  shops  were  open  when  he  got  there.  It 
was  a  fine  spring  morning  ;  and  when  he  had 
made  his  purchase,  and  was  returning  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Burghley  Park,  he 
composed  his  first  piece  of  poetrj',  which  he 
called,  'The  Morning  Walk.'  This  was  soon 
followed  by  '  The  Evening  Walk,'  and  some 
other  little  pieces. 

A  singular  instance  of  Clare's  facility  of 
composition,  is  related  by  a  gentleman,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Drurj^,  of  Stamford,  and 
sent  for  the  poet  ;  he  came  apparently  with 
great  reluctance  ;  and  in  the  interview,  which 
lasted  two  hours,  he  seemed  little  at  his  ease  ; 
but  he  had  not  left  them  more  than  ten 
minutes,  when  his  sensations  were  thrown  into 
verse,  and  sent  to  the  gentleman  in  the  shape 
of  the  following  poem,  which  he  called 

'  THE   INVITATION.' 

*  A  witch  or  wizard,  God  knows  what, 

Rallied  at  Drur>''s  door  like  thunder, 
(Or  riding  besom,- — stick,  or  not) 

Her  message  struck  a  lout  with  wonder. 
She  ask'd  for  Johnny — "aye,  for  what?" 

His  muse  had  made  him  known,  God  speed 
her,— 
He  hobbled  up,  put  on  his  hat. 

And  hung  like  ass  behind  his  leader. 
The  door  was  shewn — he  gave  a  tap — 

His  fingers  'neath  the  knocker  trembled  ; 
A  lady  hasten'd  to  the  rap. 

She  welcom"d  in,  hehow'd  and  mumbled. 
The  finerj"-  dazzled  a'e  his  sight. 

Rooms  far  too  fine  for  clowns  to  bide  in. 
He  blink't  like  owls  at  candlelight, 

And  vainly  wish'd  a  hole  to  hide  in. 
He  sat  him  down  most  prim  the  night — 

His  head  might  itch,  he  dare  not  scratch  it ; 
Each  flea  had  liberty  to  bite, 

He  could  not  wave  a  finger  at  it. 

But  soon  he  prov'd  his  notions  wrong, 
For  each  good  friend,  tho'  finely  'pearing, 

Did  put  clown's  language  on  his  tongue, 
As  suited  well  the  rustic's  hearing. 

He  felt  the  gentr^^'s  kindness  much  ; 

The  muse,  she  whisper'd  "pen  a  sonnet. 
Ye  can't  gi'e  less  return  for  such. 

So  instantly  begin  upon  it  !" 

So  after  gazing  round  about, 
And  musing  o'er  his  undertaking, 

Right  glad  was  he  to  shamble  out. 
With  little  ceremony  making.' 


Clare  has  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
some  of  which  have  a  terseness  of  expression, 
and  a  nervous  freedom  of  versification,  not 
unworthy  of  Drummond  or  of  Cowley.  He 
has  found  a  patron  in  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  who 
has  made  provision  for  his  father,  now  a  help- 
less cripple,  and  rewarded  his  own  genius. 


Dodsley. 

When  Dodsley,  who  had  not  as  yet,  we 
believe,  emerged  from  his  menial  state,  wrote 
his  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  T/te  Toy  SJwp, 
he  determined  to  submit  it  to  Pope  in  manu- 
script. He  tells  us  that  he  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  that  poet  before  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  him  ;  '  and  it  was  a  great 
mortification  to  him  that  he  used  to  think 
himself  too  inconsiderable  even  to  merit  his 
notice  or  esteem.  However  some  time  after 
I  had  written  The  Toy  Shop  hoping  there 
was  something  in  it  which  which  might  re- 
commend me  to  him,  in  a  moral  capacity  at 
least,  though  not  in  a  poetical  one,  I  sent  it 
to  him,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  express- 
ing some  doubt,  that  though  I  designed  it 
for  the  stage,  yet  unless  its  novelty  would  re- 
commend it,  I  was  afraid  it  would  not  bear  a 
public  representation  ;  and  therefore  had  not 
offered  it  to  the  actors.' 

Pope's  answer  to  this  application  does  him 
great  honour.  It  has  escaped  the  collectors, 
but  was  as  follows  : — 

'February  5,  1732-3. 

'Sir, — I  was  very  willing  to  read  your 
piece  ;  and  do  freely  tell  you  I  like  it  as  far 
as  my  particular  judgment  goes.  Whether  it 
has  action  enough  to  please  the  stage,  I 
doubt ;  but  the  morality  and  satire  ought  to 
be  relished  by  the  reader.  I  will  do  more 
than  you  ask  me  ;  I  will  recommend  it  to  Mr. 
Rich.  If  he  can  join  it  to  any  play  with 
suitable  representations  to  make  it  an  enter- 
tainment, I  believe  he  will  give  you  a  benefit 
night ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  be 
turned  any  way  to  your  advantage,  or  that  I 
could  show  you  my  friendship  in  any  in- 
stance. 

'  I  am,  &c. , 

'Alexander  Pope.* 


The  End  of  Racine. 

_  The  friends  of  Racine  say,  that  he  died  the 
victim  of  sensibility  ;  it  might,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  termed  an  Impotence  of  spirit. 
Although  he  had  mingled  much  with  the 
court,  he  had  not  learned  to  disguise  his  real 
sentiments.  Having  drawn  up  a  well-reasoned 
and  well-written  memorial  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  relieving 
them,  he  one  day  lent  It  to  Madame  Main- 
tenon,  to  read  ;  when  the  king  coming  in, 
seized  hold  of  it,  and  Insisted  on  knowing  who 
the  author  was.  On  Madame  Malntenon's 
informing  him,  his  majesty  commended  the 
ability  of  Racine,  but  censured  his  meddling 
with  things  that  did  not  concern  him  ;  saying, 
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T\-ith  an  angry  tone,  '  because  he  knows  how 
to  make  verses,  does  he  think  he  knows  ever^'- 
thing  ?  And  would  he  be  a  minister  of  state, 
because  he  is  a  great  poet?'  On  Madame 
Maintenon's  reporting  to  Racine  the  passion 
which  the  king  was  in,  the  unlucky  poet  con- 
ceived such  dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, that  he  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died. 

Louis,  who  was  not  insensible  of  Racine's 
great  merit,  felt  much  regret  at  the  conse- 
quences which  his  resentment  had  produced, 
and  sent  often  to  inquire  after  him  during  his 
illness.  Finding,  after  his  death,  that  he  had 
left  the  world  poor,  he  settled  a  handsome 
pension  on  his  family. 


Mr.  Gilford. 

IVIr.  William  Gifford,  the  present  editor  of 
one  of  the  ablest  critical  journals  in  Europe, 
had  in  early  life  to  encounter  difficulties  which 
genius  is  not  always  able  to  surmount.  His 
father  was  a  dissipated  man,  who  ran  away 
from  school,  and  became  an  associate  with  the 
Xioted  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  ;  he  afterwards 
was  a  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war,  then  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  which  business  he 
quitted  to  return  to  sea.  With  such  a  parent, 
it  is  not  to  be  e.xpected  that  his  offspring  was 
much  attended  to  ;  and  young  Gifford  suffer- 
ing in  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  his 
parents,  was,  after  a  very  slender  education, 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  in  which 
craft  he  remained  seven  years.  His  only 
book  was  a  '  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  which  was 
a  treasure  locked  up,  until  he  was  enabled  to 
read  by  stealth  Fenning's  '  Introduction,' 
which  his  master's  son  had  purchased.  But 
there  were  still  other  obstacles,  for  he  had  not 
a  farthing  to  purchase  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Genius,  however,  finds  out  expedients,  and 
he  beat  out  pieces  of  leather,  on  which  he 
worked  problems  with  a  blunt  awl.  Hitherto 
he  was  a  stranger  to  poetr^',  and  scarcely 
knew  it  by  name.  His  first  attempt  at 
versifying,  was  occasioned  by  a  whimsical 
circumstance.  A  country  painter  had  engaged 
to  paint  a  sign  for  an  ale-house  ;  but  instead 
of  giving  a  representation  of  a  lion,  he  ex- 
hibited a  dog.  This  produced  much  mirth ; 
and  one  of  Gifford's  acquaintance  being  insti- 
gated by  it  to  write  some  doggrel  rhymes,  he 
also  was  induced  to  try  his  skill  in  composi- 
tion ;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  verses 
were  pronounced  the  best.  Another  occur- 
rence, equally  trivial,  produced  new  verses ; 
and  these  were  so  much  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, that  his  master  threatened  to  punish 
him  if  he  wrote  any  more,  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  youthful  bard  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  berhyme  some  of  his  customers.  But  the 
verses  already  composed  were  in  circulation, 
and  the  author  was  deemed  a  rising  genius 
who  deserved  encouragement.  Little  collec- 
tions we're  made  for  him  ;  and  the  money  thus 
acquired  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
by  supplying  him  occasionally  with  paper, 
and  even  mathematical  books.     His  master, 


however,  no  sooner  heard  the  praises  bestowed 
on  his  apprentice,  than  his  anger  kindled  ; 
the  garret  was  searched,  his  little  library 
seized,  and  all  application  to  study  rigorously 
prohibited. 

At  this  period  Providence  raised  up  the^ry^ 
friend  that  Gifford  had  in  the  world,  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  of  Ashburton,  whose 
curiosity  being  excited  by  the  productions  of 
this  untutored  genius,  enquired  after  the 
author,  heard  his  simple  tale,  and  meditated 
on  the  best  means  of  rendering  him  essential 
benefit.  The  plan  which  suggested  itself  as 
the  most  advisable,  was  to  raise  a  sum  by 
subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the  time 
which  the  youth  had  yet  to  serve,  and  to  sup- 
port him  for  a  few  months  in  education.  This 
design  was  carried  into  execution  ;  and  si.x 
pounds  being  paid  to  the  master  for  the  de- 
livery of  his  indentures,  the  future  translator  of 
'  Juvenal'  breathed  the  air  of  freedom,  and 
bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  mechanical  labour. 

The  bounty  of  his  patrons  was  not  thrown 
away  on  William  Gifford  ;  for  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  his  eman- 
cipation, he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  sam.e  kindness  which  procured  him  his 
liberation  from  a  degrading  employment,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  going  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  his  own  talents 
and  industry  enabled  him  tO' support  himself, 
until  he  found  a  warm  patron  in  Earl  Gros- 
venor  father  of  the  present  earl*.  From  this 
period,  the  advancement  of  Air.  Gifford  in 
polite  literature  has  been  rapid,  and  there  are 
few  branches  of  it  in  which  he  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself. 


Lord  Byron. 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  poems  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  said,  that  '  when  a  man 
of  rank  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  author, 
his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged. ' 
The  editors  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ' 
seemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion,  when 
they  noticed  the  juvenile  efforts  of  Lord 
Byron,  entitled,  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  on 
which  they  set  with  a  severity  almost  unex- 
ampled, even  in  that  northern  oracle  of 
criticism.  '  The  poesy  of  this  young  lord, 
(says  the  *  Reviewer,'  vol.  .xi.)  belongs  to  the 
class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to 
permit.  Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  .a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  deviations 
in  either  direction  from  that  exact  standard. 
His  effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and 
can  no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level, 
than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.' 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  world,  and 
certainly  fortunate  for  Lord  Byron,  that  his 
first  efforts  met  with  such  cruel  and  illiberal 
treatment,  as  it  instantly  stimulated  him  to 
greater  exertions  ;  and  produced  from  him,  in 
retaliation,  one  of  the  severest  satires  ever 
written,  under  the  title  of '  English  Bards  and. 
Scotch  Reviewers.'  This  poem  may  justly  be 
termed  the  '  Dunciad '  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  ;  uniting  at  once  all  th(i  satirical  keen- 
ness of  Pope,  with  the  personahty  of  Boileau. 
The  composition  of  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
is  thus  pourtrayed. 
'A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade, 
Save  censure,  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  RIillek  got  by 

rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 
A  mind  well  skilled  to  forge  or  find  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt  ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay   is  just   ten   sterling  pounds  per 

sheet ; 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit. 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemj',  'twill  pass  for 

Avit  ; 
Care  not  for  feeling,  pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic  hated,  yet  caressed  !' 

The  genius  of  Byron  soon  rose  above  the 
shafts  of  criticism,  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viev/ers  have  long  been  among  his  warmest 
eulogists. 

Fate  of  Genius. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis,  aves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis,  oves  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes  ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra,  boves. 
Thus  birds  for  others  build  the  downy  nest ; 
Thus  sheep  for  others  bear  the  tleecy  vest  ; 
Thus  bees  collect  for  others  honeyed  food  ; 
Thus  ploughs  the  patient  o.x  for  others'  good. 
Among  the  numerous  hospitals  designed  to 
relieve  the  poor,  the  world  has  heard  of  but 
one  erected  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  authors. 
This  was  founded  by   Pope  Urban  VIII.  and 
called   the    Retreat  of  the   Ittcicrables ;  inti- 
mating, it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to   reclaim  the  patients  who  sued  for 
reception  from  the  sin  of  authorship,  as  from 
that  of  poverty. 

Homer  is  at  once  the  first  poet,  and  the 
first  beggar  of  note,  among  the  ancients  ;  he 
was  blind,  and  sung  his  ballads  about  the 
streets  ;  but  it  is  observed,  that  his  mouth 
was  more  frequently  filled  with  verse.s  than 
with  bread. 

Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  ofT ;  he 
had  two  trades  ;  he  was  a  poet  for  his  diver- 
sion, and  helped  to  turn  a  mill  in  order  to  gain 
a  livelihood. 

Paul  Borghese,  the  Italian,  almost  as  good 
a  poet  as  Tasso,  knew  fourteen  different 
trades,  and  was  yet  starved  to  death,  be- 
cause he  could  get  employment  in  none  of 
them. 

Tasso  him.self,  the  most  amiable  of  all 
poets,  has  often  been  obliged  to  borrow  a 
crown  from  some  friend,  in  order  to  pay  for 
a  month's  subsistence  ;  he  has  left  us  a  pretty 
sonnet,  addressed  to  his  cat,  in  which  he  begs 
the  light  of  her  eyes  to  write  by,  being  too 
poor  to  afford  himself  a  candle  ! 

But  Bentivoglio,  poor  Bentivoglio  !  chiefly 
demands  our  pity.  His  comedies  will  last 
vith  the  Italian  language;  he  dissipated  a  | 


noble  fortune,  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  falling  into  misery  in  his  old  age, 
was  refused  to  be  admitted  into  an  hospital, 
which  he  had  himself  erected  ! 

In  Spain,  it  is  said,  the  great  Cervantes 
died  of  hunger ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Camoens,  the  pride  of  the  Tagus,  ended 
his  days  in  an  almshouse. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  we  shall  there  find 
even  stronger  instances  of  the  hapless  destiny 
of  genius.  Vaugelas,  one  of  the  politest 
writers,  and  one  of  the  honestest  men  of  his 
time,  was  surnamed  the  Owl,  from  his  being 
obliged  to  keep  within  all  day,  and  venture 
out  only  by  night,  through  fear  of  his  credi- 
tors. His  last  will  is  very  remarkable.  After 
bequeathing  all  his  worldly  substance  to  the 
discharge  of  his  debts,  he  goes  on  thu.=  :  '  But 
as  there  still  may  remain  some  creditors  un- 
paid, even  after  all  that  I  have  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  in  such  a  case  it  is  my  last  will,  that 
my  body  should  be  sold  to  the  surgeons  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  that  the  purcha.se 
should  go  to  the  discharging  those  debts  which 
I  owe  to  society  ;  so  that  if  I  could  not,  while 
living,  at  least  when  dead,  I  may  be  useful.' 

Cassander  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  his  time,  yet  all  his  merit  could  not  procure 
him  a  bare  subsistence.  Being  driven,  by 
degrees,  into  an  hatred  of  all  mankind,  from 
the  little  pity  he  found  amongst  them,  he  even 
ventured  at  last  ungratefully  to  impute  his 
calamities  to  Providence.  In  his  last  agonies, 
when  the  priest  entreated  him  to  rely  on  the 
justice  of  heaven,  and  ask  mercy  from  him 
that  made  him ;  If  God,  he  impiously  replied, 
has  sJio-Mii  me  no  justice  he?T,  what  7vnson 
have  I  to  expect  any  fro >n  hiiu  hereafter? 
But  being  answered,  that  a  suspension  of 
justice  was  no  argument  that  should  Induce 
us  to  doubt  of  its  reality  ;  let  me  entreat  you, 
continued  his  confessor,  by  all  that  is  dear,  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  your  father,  your 
maker,  and  friend.  No,  wickedly  replied  the 
exasperated  man,  you  know  the  ^nanner  in. 
which  he  left  me  to  live ;  (and  pointmg  to  the 
straw  on  which  he  was  stretched)  atid  yoic 
see  the  vianner  /«  which  lie  leaves  mc  to  die  ! 
But  the  sufferings  of  men  of  genius  in  other 
countries  are  nothing,  when  compared  to  their 
distresses  in  England.  'We  know  not  where,' 
says  a  writer,  'among  the  same  number  of 
men,  occupied  In  the  same  pursuit,  so  many 
instances  of  unhappiness  could  be  discovered, 
as  among  the  British  poets.' 

Look  at  the  reward  for  their  labours.  Mil- 
ton sold  t'ne  copyright  of  his  Inimitable  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  for  fifteen  pounds ;  could  it  have 
brought  less,  if  it  had  been  held  up  to  sale 
amidst  a  .e;roup  of  naked  savages?  Gold- 
smith's '  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  was  sold  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  with  little  distinction  from 
any  other  work  In  that  class  of  composition  ; 
and  '  Evelina '  produced  five  guineas  from  the 
niggardly  trader.  Dr.  Johnson  fixed  the 
price  of  his  '  Biography  of  the  Poets '  at  two 
hundred  guineas  ;  I^Ir.  Malone  observes,  the 
booksellers,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  yean-, 
have  probably  got  five  thousand. 
Rushworth  and  Rymer,  to  v/hose  colleg- 
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Hons  our  histoty  stands  so  deeply  indebted, 
spent  the  vigour  of  their  Hvcs  in  forming 
them  ;  till  R\-mer,  in  the  utmost  distress,  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  books  and  his  fifty  volumes 
of  MSS.,  7uhic't.  he  could  not  get  printed :  and 
Rushworth  being  arrested  for  debt,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he 
dragged  out  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in 
the  most  wretched  condition. 

Granger  says  of  his  elaborate  and  admir- 
able biography,  '  On  a  fair  state  of  my 
account,  it  would  appear,  that  my  labours  in 
the  improvement  of  my  work  do  not  amount 
to  half  the  pay  of  a  scavcjiger !'  He  received 
only  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  to  depend  on  public 
favour  for  the  continuation.  The  sale  was 
sluggish ;  even  Walpole  seemed  doubtful  of 
its  success,  and  probably  secretly  envied  the 
skill  of  our  portrait-painter.  It  was  too  philo- 
sophical for  the  mere  collector  ;  and  it  took 
near  ten  years  before  it  reached  the  hands 
of  philosophers.  The  author  derived  little 
profit,  and  never  lived  to  see  its  popularity 
established. 

During  the  time  that  that  oracle  of  all 
classes,  '  Moore's  Almanack,'  was  conducted 
by  the  late  Henry  Andrews,  of  Royston,  the 
sale  rose  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
annually ;  for  which  this  extraordinary  man 


I  never  received  more  than  twenty-five  pounds 
I  a  year. 

j  After  such  instances  of  niggardly  requital, 
I  need  we  wonder  at  the  tragic  conclusion  to 
I  which  many  of  our  finest  writers  have  come  ? 
I  Spenser,  the  charming  Spenser,  died  forsaken 
.  and  in  want ;  Otway  was  suffocated  through 
j  the  rapacity  of  hunger ;  Butler  and  Dryden 
struggled  through  life,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
I  precarious  indigence  :  Chatterton  went  mad 
I  from  sheer  want  ;  and  Dekker,  Cotton, 
j  Savage,  and  Lloyd,  breathed  their  last  in 
I  gaols. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  brighter  era  has  now 
i  dawned  on  the  literature  of  England.     The 
'  reading  public  of  past  times,  was  but  a  small 
i  bodj'  compared  with  that  of  the  present ;  and 
!  the  public,  collectively  considered,  is  always 
I  a  good  and  generous   master.      It   may  lie 
j  sometimes  mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  a  can- 
didate for   favour  ;  but  it  is  never  mistaken 
long.     A  performance,  too,  may  be  forced  for 
a  time  into  reputation  ;  but  destitute  of  real 
merit,  it  soon  sinks  ;  time,  the  touchstone  of 
what  is  truly  valuable,  soon  discovers  its  pre- 
cise  value.      In  short,    there    can    be   little 
doubt,   that  a  writer  of  real  merit  may  now 
easily  be  rich,  if  his  heart  be  set  on  fortune  ; 
and  for  those  who  have  no  merit,  it  is  but  fit 
that  such  should  remain  in  obscurity. 


ANECDOTES  OF  FIDELITY. 


'All  like  the  purchase ;  few  the  price  will  pay ; 
And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  bel-ow. 


A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
"  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world  : 
A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend,  is  gain."  '—YOUNG. 


To  Die  rather  than  Betray. 

Mariaxa,  In  his  ■'  History  of  Spain,'  relates 
that  a  countryman  having  killed  Lucius_  Piso, 
the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  was  subjected 
to  torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  confederates.  He  endured  the 
first  day's  torments  with  invincible  courage  ; 
but  mistrusting  himself  on  the  second,  he 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
as  he  was  going  to  the  rack,  and  dashed  his 
head  with  such  violence  against  a  stone  wall, 
that  he  died  immediately.  How  honourable 
thus  to  sacrifice  life,  rather  than  to  be  forced 
through  extremity  of  pain  to  disclose  that 
which  he  had  sworn  to  conceal ! 


Faithful  Negress. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake  which 
made  such  ravages  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Domingo  in  the  year  1770,  a  negress  of  Port- 
au-Prince  found  herself  alone  in  the  house  of 
her  master  and  mistress,  with  their  youngest 
child,  whom  she  nursed.  The  house  shook  to 
its  foundation.  Every  one  had  taken  flight ; 
she  alone  could  not  escape,  without  leaving 
her  infant  charge  in  danger  ;  she  flew  to  the 
chamber,  where  it  lay  in  the  most  profound 
sleep  ;  at  that  moment  the  walls  of  the  house 
fell  in  ;  anxious  only  for  the  safety  of  her 
foster  child,  she  threw  herself  over  it,  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  arch,  saved  it  from  de- 
struction. The  child  was  indeed  saved  ;  but 
the  unfortunate  negress  died  soon  after,  the 
victim  of  her  fidelity. 

Founder  of  the  FitzwiUiam 
Family. 

The  founder  of  the  present  noble  family  of 
FitzwiUiam,  was  Alderman  of  Bread  Street  in 
the  year  1506.  Before  his  death  he  forgave 
all  his  debtors,  and  wrote  upon  the  erased 
accounts  of  each,  "■  Atnorc  Dei  retnitto  T 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  chief  means  of  this 


worthy  citizen  acquiring  his  large  fortune. 
After  the  di.sgrace  of  the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Fitz- 
wiUiam very  hospitably  entertained  him  at 
MUton,  Northamptonshire,  one  of  the  fine 
seats  of  the  present  Earl.  Henry  VIII.  was 
so  enraged  at  this,  that  he  sent  for  Mr.  Fitz- 
wiUiam to  court,  and  said,  '  How,  ha  !  how 
comes  it,  ha !  that  you  dare  entertain  a 
traitor?'  FitzwiUiam  modestly  replied, 
'  Please  your  highness,  I  did  it  not  from  di.s- 
loyalti',  but  gratitude.'  The  angry  monarch 
here  interrupted  him  by,  '  How,  ha  !'  (the 
usual  exclamation  of  his  rage.)  Mr.  Fitz- 
wiUiam, with  the  tear  of  gratitude  in  his  eye, 
and  the  burst  of  loyalty  in  his  bosom,  con- 
tinued, '  From  gratitude,  as  he  was  my  old 
master,  and  the  means  of  my  greatest  fortunes. 
Impetuous  Harry  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  answer,  that  he  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '  Such  gratitude,  ha !  shall 
never  want  a  master.  Come  into  my  service, 
worthy  man,  and  teach  my  other  servants 
gratihide,  for  few  of  them  have  any.'  He 
then  knighted  him  on  the  spot,  and  Mr.  F. 
was  immediately  sworn  in  a  privy  coun- 
cellor. 


The  Unfortunate  Giafar. 

The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
reigned,  and  his  temper  was  in  general  merciful 
and  generous  ;  but  one  action  of  dreadful  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  must  ever  remain  an  in- 
delible stain  upon  his  memorJ^  Giafar,  his 
vizir,  of  the  noble  family  of  Bermeki,  was 
esteemed  the  most  eloquent  orator,  the  best 
writer,  and  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  empire. 
The  caliph  delighted  in  his  company,  and 
made  him  a  partner  in  all  his  amusements. 
The  prince  had  at  the  same  time  an  amiable 
sister,  named  Abassa,  in  whose  conversation 
he  took  uncommon  pleasure.  The  company 
of  his  favourites  the  caliph  wished  to  enjoy 
together.  But  this  the  etiquette  of  Eastern 
courts  denied,  as  nothing  but  an  alliance  with 
the  royal  family  could  give  Giafar  the  privi- 
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lege  of  entering  the  Inner  apartments.  To 
remove  this  obstacle,  Alraschid  had  recourse 
to  a  singular  expedient.  He  gave  Abassa  to 
Giafar  in  marriage,  but  strictly  enjoined  him 
never  to  approach  her  but  in  his  presence. 
Under  this  painful  restraint  they  for  some 
time  lived.  But  nature  at  length  proved  too 
powerful  for  the  caliph's  commands.  They 
deceived  his  vigilance,  and  Abassa  became  a 
mother.  A  female  slave  betrayed  the  secret, 
and  Abassa  was  driven  with  ignominy  from 
the  royal  palace,  reduced  to  wander  in  the 
most  wretched  attire,  and  to  beg  charity  of 
the  meanest  subject  of  her  unrelenting 
brother.  Giafar  was  beheaded.  His  family, 
his  dependents,  his  domestics,  were  im- 
prisoned, butchered,  and  proscribed ;  and 
death  was  denounced  against  every  person 
who  dared  to  mention  the  family  name.  Yet 
such  was  the  veneration  In  which  the  Berme- 
cides  had  been  held  by  all  ranks,  that  absolute 
as  the  caliph  was,  his  commands  were  here 
disregarded.  An  old  man  In  particular,  named 
Mondir,  who  during  their  prosperity  had  re- 
ceived from  them  many  favours,  went  every 
day  to  the  deserted  dwelling  of  the  unhappy 
Giafar  ;  where,  from  a  mound  of  ruins,  he 
expatiated  to  thousands  of  grateful  hearers 
on  the  virtues  and  beneficence  of  these 
illustrious  men.  The  caliph  in  a  rage  at  last 
ordered  ]\Iondir  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
condemned  him  to  instant  death.  The  old 
man  did  not  complain  of  the  sentence ;  he 
begged  only  to  speak  a  few  words  before  he 
died.  The  caliph  consented.  ]Mondir  made 
no  apology  ;  he  promised  no  change  of  senti- 
ments; and  he  asked  not  for  mercy.  But  he 
enlarged  upon  the  benevolence  of  those  un- 
fortunate noblemen  with  such  pathetic  elo- 
quence, that  even  the  caliph  was  at  length 
touched  ;  and  he  not  only  pardoned  the  man, 
but  gave  him  a  golden  plate,  which  was  placed 
before  him ;  on  receiving  which,  Mondir 
prostrating  himself  before  the  caliph,  '  Behold,* 
says  he,  '  even  In  this,  a  new  favour  from  the 
noble  Bermecides.' 


Chelonida. 

Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta,  suspecting  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  for  shelter ;  upon 
which  Cleombrutus,  his  son-in-law,  seized  on 
the  reins  of  government.  Leonidas  being 
informed  of  this,  made  his  escape,  and  took 
with  him  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cleom- 
brutus, who  chose  rather  to  fly  with  her  father 
than  reign  with  her  husband.  When  Leonidas, 
a  short  time  after,  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers 
to  the  temple,  where  Cleombrutus,  upon  this 
change  of  affairs,  had  fled  for  refuge.  He 
there  reproached  him  with  great  warmth  for 
assuming  the  regal  power,  in  violation  of  the 
ties  of  affinity  between  them,  and  for  expelling 
him  from  hrs  own  country  in  so  ignominious  a 
manner.  Cleombrutus  testified  his  confusion 
by  his  silence.  His  wife,  Chelonida,  stood  by 
■with  her  two  children  at  his  feet.     She  had 


been  equally  unfortiitiate  as  a  wife  and  a 
daughter ;  but  was  equally  faithful  in  both, 
and  had  always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate 
side.  All  who  were  present  melted  into  tears 
at  so  moving  a  sight,  and  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of 
Chelonida,  and  the  amiable  force  of  conjugal 
love.  The  unfortunate  princess  pointing  to 
her  moiuning  habit  and  dishevelled  tresses, 
said,  '  Believe  me,  O  my  father  !  this  habit  of 
woe  that  I  now  wear,  this  dejection  which 
now  sits  upon  my  countenance,  and  these 
sorrows  into  which  you  see  me  sunk,  are  not 
the  effects  of  that  compassion  I  entertain  for 
Cleombrutus  ;  but  the  sad  remains  of  my 
affliction  for  the  calamities  you  sustained  in 
your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  what,  alas  !  shall 
I  now  resolve  ?  While  you  reign  for  the 
future  in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  the 
enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall  I  continue  to 
live  in  the  desolate  state  to  which  you  see  me 
reduced  ?  Or  is  It  my  duty  to  array  myself  In 
robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  w-hen  I  be- 
hold the  husband  I  received  from  you  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing 
by  your  dagger?  Should  he  be  unable  to  dis- 
arm your  resentment,  and  move  your  soul  to 
compassion  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and 
children,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  he  will 
be  punished  with  more  severity  for  his  impru- 
dence, than  was  even  intended  by  yourself, 
when  he  shall  see  a  wife  who  Is  dear  to  him 
expiring  at  his  feet ;  for  you  are  not  to  think 
that  In  my  present  condition  I  can  ever  con- 
sent to  outlive  him.  How  shall  I  appear 
among  Spartan  ladies,  after  my  Inability  to 
inspire  my  husband  with  compassion  for  my 
father ;  or  to  soften  my  father  with  pity  for 
my  husband  ?  What  indeed  shall  I  appear  to 
them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife  always 
afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  nearest  rela- 
tives ?' 

Chelonida,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  words, 
reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrutus, 
while  with  her  eyes  that  spoke  sorrow  In  her 
tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who 
were  present.  Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments* 
consultation  with  his  friends,  ordered  Cleom- 
brutus to  rise,  and  immediately  to  quit  Sparta; 
but  earnestly  importuned  his  daughter  to  con- 
tinue there,  and  not  forsake  a  father  who  gave 
her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as  to 
spare  the  forfeited  life  of  her  husband.  His 
solicitations  were  however  ineffectual ;  and  the 
moment  Cleombrutus  rose  from  his  seat, 
Chelonida  placed  one  of  her  children  in  his 
arms,  and  took  the  other  In  her  own,  and 
became  a  voltmtary  exile  with  her  husband. 


Panthea  and  Abradatas. 

In  the  memorable  victor^'  which  Cyrus  ob- 
tained over  the  Assyrians,  Panthea,  wife  to 
Abradatas,  King  of  the  Susians,  was  made 
captive.  Her  husband  was  not  in  the  battle, 
being  employed  at  the  time  in  negociating  an 
alliance  betwixt  the  Assyrians  and  the  King  of 
Bactria.  Cyrus  calling  to  him  Araspes,  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  committed  Panthe:* 
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to  his  care,  with  strict  injunctions  to  behave 
towards  her  as  he  would  to  the  %vife  of  a 
brother.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Panthea 
found  that  her  charms  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  Araspes,  as  rendered  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  under  his  guardianship.  She 
made  the  danger  of  her  situation  known  to 
Cyrus,  who  immediately  removed  Araspes, 
iind  placed  her  in  safer  hands.  Panthea, 
grateful  for  this  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  and 
admiring  his  many  excellent  qualifications,  en- 
deavoured to  gain  her  husband  Abradatas 
over  to  his  side.  She  knew  there  was  no 
coi-diality  between  him  and  the  King  of 
Assyria,  and  that  he  wished  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  an  opportunity  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice. Abradatas  was  overcome  by  her  solici- 
tations, and  went  over  to  Cyrus  with  two 
thousand  horse.  Panthea  informed  her  hus- 
band of  the  virtuous  and  honourable  conduct 
•which  Cyrus  had  himself  observed,  and  made 
others  obser\'e  towards  her.  '  What  can  I  do, 
Panthea,'  said  Abradatas,  'to  show  my  grati- 
tude to  C>tus  ?'  'What  else,'  said  she,  'but 
to  behave  towards  him  as  he  has  behaved 
towards  you  ?'  On  this  Abradatas  going  to 
Cyrus,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  '  O 
Cyrus  !  in  return  for  the  benefits  you  have  be- 
■stowed  upon  us,  I  give  myself  to  you  an  ally, 
a  ser\'ant,  and  a  friend.' 

From  that  time  Cyrus  had  no  ally  more 
attached  to  his  interest  than  Abradatas.  The 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Cyrus  overthrew 
Crffisus,  Panthea  brought  to  her  husband, 
■preparing  him  for  battle,  a  golden  helmet, 
Bracelets  for  his  wrists,  a  purple  robe,  and  a 
crest  of  a  violet  colour.  These  things  having 
"been  prepared  without  his  knowledge,  he  said 
to  her,  '  Have  you  made  me  these,  Panthea,  | 
"by  destroying  your  ornaments?'  '  No,  surely,' 
said  she,  '  not  by  destroying  what  is  the  most 
valuable  of  them  ;  for  you  are  my  greatest 
ornament.'  Proceeding  to  put  on  the  armour,  i 
tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  though  she 
endeavoured  to  restrain  them.  Abradatas,  in 
this  dress,  appeared  most  beautiful  and  noble. 
Panthea,  after  desiring  all  that  were  present  ! 
to  retire,  spoke  as  follows  :  '  O,  Abradatas  !  if  i 
ever  there  were  a  woman  who  regarded  her  j 
husband  more  than  her  own  soul,  you  know  I 
that  I  am  she.  And  yet,  though  I  stand  thus  j 
affected  toward  you,  I  swear  by  our  mu- 
tual friendship,  that  rather  would  I  be  put 
■underground  with  you,  approving  yourself  a 
brave  man,  than  live  with  you  in  disregard 
and  shame.  We  both  lie  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Cyrus,  that  when  I  was  a  captive,  and 
chosen  for  himself,  he  kept  me  for  you,  as  if  I 
was  his  brother's  wife.'  Abradatas  struck 
■with  admiration  at  her  discourse,  gently  took 
her  hand  into  his,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  made  the  following  prayer  :  '  O,  great 
Jupiter  !  grant  me  to  appear  a  husband  worthy 
of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  Cj'rus.' 
Having  said  this,  he  mounted  his  chariot  and 
moved  along.  Panthea  could  not  help  follow- 
ing, till  Abradatas  seeing  her,  said,  '  Have 
courage,  Panthea,  the  gods  take  care  of  the  vir- 
tuous.' And  on  this  she  was  conducted  to  her 
tent.      Although   Abradatas    in    his    chario: 


1  made  a  noble  appearance,  he  attracted  no  eyes 
I  till  Panthea  was  gone. 

[  The  victory  that  day  was  complete  ;  Cyrus 
routed  his  enemies,  and  got  possession  of  their 
camp.  Toward  the  evening,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  Cyrus  calling  some  of  his  servants, 
enquired  whether  any  of  them  had  seen  Ab- 
radatas ;  but  Abradatas  was  now  no  more  ;  he 
was  slain  in  breakmg  in  upon  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Cyrus  was  informed,  that  Panthea  had 
retired  with  the  dead  body  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  Pactolus  ;  that  her  servants  were  digging 
a  grave  for  it ;  and  that  she  herself  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  with  the  head  of  her  dead 
husband  upon  her  knees. 

Cyrus  hearing  this,  smote  his  breast,  and 
hastened  to  Panthea.  Seeing  Abradatas  lying 
dead,  he  shed  tears,  and  said,  'Alas,  thou 
brave  and  faithful  soul  I  hast  thou  left  us,  and 
art  no  more  ?'  At  the  same  time  he  took  him 
by  the  right  hand,  which  came  away,  for  it 
had  been  cut  otT  in  battle.  The  woman, 
smothering  her  grief,  took  the  hand  from 
Cyrus,  kissed  it,  joined  it  to  the  body,  and 
.said,  '  The  rest,  Cyrus,  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. But  why  should  you  look  upon  this 
mangled  body  ?  for  you  are  not  less  affected 
than  I  am.  Fool  that  I  was  I  frequently  did 
I  exhort  him  to  show  his  friendship  for  you  ; 
and  I  know  he  never  thought  of  what  he 
himself  might  suffer,  but  of  what  he  should  do 
to  gain  your  favour.  He  died,  therefore, 
without  reproach  ;  and  I,  who  urged  him  on, 
sit  here  alive.'  Cyrus  shedding  tears,  spoke 
thus  :  '  He  has  died,  O  woman  !  but  his  death 
has  been  glorious,  for  he  has  vanquished  his 
enemies.  Honours  shall  be  paid  him  suiting  a 
conqueror.  A  lofty  monument  shall  be  erected 
for  him  :  and  all  the  sacrifices  shall  be  made 
that  are  due  to  the  memorj'  of  a  brave  man.' 
Having  said  this,  he  went  away,  with  great 
concern  for  the  woman  who  had  lost  such  a 
husband  ;  sorrowing  also  for  the  man  who  had 
left  such  a  wife  behind  him,  never  to  see  her 
more. 

Panthea  ordered  her  eunuchs  to  retire,  *  till 
such  time,'  said  she,  'as  I  have  lamented  over 
my  husband.'  She  retained  only  one  faithful 
female  attendant,  and  commanded,  that  when 
dead,  she  should  be  wrapped  in  the  same 
mantle  with  her  husband.  The  servant,  after 
repeated  remonstrances,  finding  her  entreaties 
unsuccessful,  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Panthea,  being  provided  with  a  sword,  fell 
upon  it  and  died.  The  m.aid-sen^ant  setting 
up  a  most  lamentable  cry,  covered  the  bodies 
as  she  had  been  directed.  Cyrus,  informed 
of  this  melancholy  scene,  hastened  to  the 
place,  and  poured  forth  a  flood  of  unavailing 
lamentations  over  the  hapless  pair.  Their 
funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner;  and  a  lofty  monument  erected, 
to  preserve  to  future  ages  this  bright  example 
of  conjugal  virtue  and  attachment. 


Fidelity  till  Death. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  accused  of 
being  accomplices  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  by  John  of  Swabia,  was  the 
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Baron  Vonder  Wart  ;  though,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  early  and  later 
historians,  he  had  not  taken  any  immediate 
part  in  the  deed  itself.  He  was  bound  alive 
to  the  wheel.  His  wife,  Gertrude,  did  not 
forsake  her  unhappy  husband  even  in  his 
last  moments  ;  and  she  describes  those  dread- 
ful hours  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Margaret 
Freianstein,  which  is  inserted  in  a  work 
published  at  Haerlem  in  1818,  entitled,  '  Ger- 
trude Vonder  Wart,  or  Fidelity  till  death ; 
a  true  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ; 
by  J.  C.  Appenzeller.'  The  following  is  the 
letter  of  this  most  faithful  of  wives. 

'  I  prayed  under  the  scaffold  on  which  my 
husband  was  fastened  alive  upon  the  wheel, 
and  exhorted  him  to  fortitude.  I  then  arose, 
and  with  thick  pieces  of  wood  built  myself  a 
kind  of  steps,  by  means  of  which  I  could 
mount  up  to  the  wheel,  laid  myself  on  his 
trembling  limbs  and  head,  and  stroked  the 
hair  from  his  face,  which  the  wind  had  blown 
all  over  it.  "I  beseech  you  leave  me  !  Oh,  I 
beseech  you  !"  he  e.xclaimed  continually. 
"When  day  breaks,  should  you  be  found  here, 
what  will  be  your  fate  ?  and  what  new  misery 
will  you  bring  upon  m.e  ?  O  God  !  is  it  pos- 
sible that  thou  canst  still  increase  my  suf- 
ferings'?" 

'  "  I  will  die  with  you  !  'tis  for  that  I  come, 
and  no  power  shall  force  me  from  you,"  said  I, 
and  spread  out  my  arms  over  him,  and  im- 
plored God  for  my  Rudolph's  death. 

'  The  day  broke  slowly,  when  I  saw  many 
people  in  motion  opposite  us :  I  replaced 
the  thick  pieces  of  wood  where  I  had  found 
them.  It  was  the  guard,  who  had  fled  on  my 
appearance,  but  had  remained  near  the  spot ; 
and,  as  it  seemed,  caused  a  report  to  be  made 
of  what  had  passed  ;  for  at  daybreak  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
flocking  out  of  the  town. 

'As  more  people  approached,  I  saw  also 
several  women  of  my  own  acquaintance ; 
among  them  was  the  wife  of  the  bailiff,  Hugo 
von  Winterthur ;  I  saluted  her,  and  begged 
her  intervention  with  her  husband,  that  he 
might  order  the  executioner  to  put  an  end  to 
my  husband's  cruel  sufferings. 

'  "  He  dare  not  do  anything  for  me,"  sighed 
Wart  upon  the  wheel,  again  moving  his  head 
at  this  moment,  and  looking  down  upon  me 
with  his  swollen  eyes.  "  He  dare  not  do  any- 
thing ;  the  queen  pronounced  the  sentence, 
and  the  bailiff  must  therefore  obey ;  otherwise, 
I  had  well  deserved  of  him  that  he  should  do 
me  this  last  kindness." 

'  Some  persons  brought  me  bread  and  con- 
fectionary, and  offered  me  wine  to  refresh  me  ; 
but  I  could  take  nothing  ;  for  the  tears  that 
were  shed,  and  the  pity  that  animated  every 
heart,  and  was  kindly  expressed,  was  to  me 
the  most  agreeable  refreshment.  As  it  grew 
lighter,  the  number  of  people  increased  :  I 
recognised  also  the  sheriff,  Steiner  Von 
Pfungen,  with  his  two  sons,  Conrad  and 
Datlikon  ;'  also  a  Madame  Von  Nefteuback, 
who  was  praying  for  us. 

'The  executioner  came  also  ;  then  Lam- 
precht,  the  confessor.    The  first  said  with  a 


sigh,  "  God  have  compassion  on  this  unhappy 
man,  and  comfort  his  soul  1"  The  latter  asked 
Rudolph  if  he  would  not  yet  confess  ?  Wart, 
with  a  dreadful  exertion  of  all  his  strength, 
repeated  the  same  words  that  he  had  called 
out  to  the  queen,  before  the  tribunal  at  Brugk 
(denying  the  charge).     The  priest  was  .silent. 

'  All  at  once  I  heard  a  cry  of  "  Make  way !" 
and  a  troop  of  horsemen  approached  with 
their  vizors  down. 

'The  executioner  kneeled:  the  confessor 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast  ;  the  horsemen 
halted.  Fathers  and  mothers  held  up  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  the  guard  with 
their  lances  formed  a  circle,  while  the  tallest 
of  the  knights  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
and  said  to  the  executioner,  "Whither  are 
the  crows  flown,  that  he  still  keeps  his  eyes?" 
and  this  was  Duke  Leopold. 

'  My  heart  ceased  to  beat,  when  another 
knight  with  a  scornful  smile  said,  "  Let  him 
writhe  as  long  as  he  has  feeling  !  but  the  people 
must  begone.  Confounded  wretches !  this 
sighing  and  crj^ing  makes  me  mad  !  No  pity 
must  be  shown  here  ;  and  she  here,  who  so 
increases  the  howling,  who  is  she  ?  what  does 
the  woman  want  ?  away  with  her." 

'  I  now  recognised  the  voice  of  the  queen. 
It  was  Agnes  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  a 
knight.  I  remarked  immediately  that  it  was 
a  woman's  voice,  and  it  is  certain  it  was 
Agnes. 

'  "  It  is  Wart's  wife,"  I  heard  a  third  knight 
say.  "  Last  night  when  the  sentence  was 
executed,  we  took  her  with  us  to  Kyburg. 
She  escaped  from  us,  and  I  must  find  her 
here  then  !  We  thought  that  in  her  despair 
.she  had  leaped  into  the  moat  of  the  castle. 
We  have  been  seeking  her  since  this  morning 
early.  God  !  what  faithful  love  !  Let  her 
alone  ;  nothing  can  be  done  with  her." 

'  I  here  recognised  the  mild-tempered  Von 
Landenberg.  How  well  did  he  now  speak  for 
me  !  I  could  have  fallen  at  his  feet. 

'"Well,  Gertrude,"  cried  a  fourth  to  me, 
"  will  you  not  take  rational  advice?  Do  not 
kill  yourself !  Save  yourself  for  the  world  ! 
you  will  not  repent  of  it." 

'  Who  was  this  ?  Margaret.  I  trembled  ; 
it  was  .she  who  wanted  to  persuade  me  at 
Brugk  to  leave  the  criminal  Wart  to  his  fate, 
and  pass  days  of  joy  with  her.  Then  I  too 
could  almost  have  exclaimed,  "God!  this  is 
too  much  !  cease  !" 

'  Agnes  made  a  signal  to  an  esquire  to  raise 
me  up,  and  bring  me  away  from  the  scaffold. 
He  approached  me,  but  I  threw  my  arm  round 
it,  and  implored  my  own  and  my  husband's 
death.  But  in  vain  !  two  men  dragged  me 
away.  I  besought  assistance  from  heaven: 
it  was  granted  me. 

'  Von  Landenberg  (otherwise  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Austria)  once  more  ventured  to  speak 
for  me.  '  Cease  to  humble  her  ;  such  fidelity 
is  not  found  on  earth  ;  angels  in  heaven  must 
rejoice  at  it ;  but  it  would  be  good  if  the 
people  were  driven  away." 

'  They  let  me  loose  again  :  the  horsemen 
departed ;  tears  flowed  from  Lamprecht's 
eyes ;  he  had  acted  strictly  according  to  his 
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duty,  and  executed  the  will  of  the  queen  ;  he 
could  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and 
weep  with  me.  "lean  hold  out  no  longer, 
noble  lady  !  I  am  vanquished ;  your  name 
shall  be  mentioned  with  glory  among  the 
saints  in  heaven,  for  this  world  will  forget  it. 
Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  God  will  give  you 
the  crown  of  life,"  said  he  ;  he  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  departed. 

'  Ever>'  one  now  left  the  place,  except  the 
executioner  and  the  guard  :  evening  came  on, 
and  at  length  silent  night ;  a  stormy  wind 
arose,  and  its  howling  joined  with  the  loud 
and  unceasing  prayers  which  I  put  up  to  the 
Almighty. 

'  One  of  the  guard  now  brought  me  a 
cloak,  to  protect  me  from  the  wind,  because 
it  was  night ;  but  I  got  upon  the  wheel,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  naked  and  broken  limbs  of 
my  husband  ;  the  wind  whisded  through  his 
hair ;  his  lips  were  dr^'.  I  fetched  some 
water  in  my  shoe,  which  was  a  refreshment  to 
us  both.  I  know  not,  my  dearest  ]\Iargaritha, 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  live  through 
such  heart-breaking  and  cruel  hours.  But  I 
lay  as  if  guarded  and  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  God,  continually  praying  near  the  wheel 
on  which  my  whole  world  reposed. 

'  As  often  as  a  sigh  broke  from  the  breast  of 
my  Rudolph,  it  was  a  dagger  in  my  heart  ; 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope,  that 
after  a  short  time  of  suffering,  the  eternal  joys 
of  heaven  would  be  my  portion  ;  and  this 
gave  me  courage  to  suffer ;  I  knew  too  for 
whom  I  suffered,  and  this  gave  me  strength 
in  the  combat,  so  that  I  endured  to  the  very 
last  moment. 

*  Though  Wart  had  at  first  so  earnestly 
begged  me  not  to  increase  his  agonies  by  my 
presence,  yet  he  now  thanked  me  as  much 
for  not  having  left  him  ;  in  my  prayers  to 
God  he  found  consolation  and  refreshment, 
and  it  was  a  comfort  to  his  soul  when  I 
prayed. 

'  How  the  last  dreadful  morning  and  noon 
were  spent,  permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
A  few  hours  before  evening,  Rudolph  moved 
his  head  for  the  last  time  ;  I  raised  mj'self  up 
to  him.  He  murmured  very  faintly,  but  v/ith 
smiling  love  upon  his  lips,  these  words  : 
Gertntde,  this  is  fidelity  till  death,  and  ex- 
pired. On  my  knees  I  thanked  God  for  the 
grace  which  he  had  given  me,  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  end.' 


Augustus  and  Cinna. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  being  informed  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  headed  by 
Lucius  Cinna  was  at  first  moved  by  resent- 
ment to  resolve  upon  the  cruellest  punishment. 
But  reflecting  afterwards  that  Cinna  was  a 
young  man  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
nephew  to  the  great  Pompey,  he  broke  out 
into  bitter  fits  of  passion.  '  Why  live  I,  if  it  be 
for  the  God  of  mercy  that  I  should  die  ?  Must 
there  be  no  end  of  iny  cruelties  ?  Is  my  life  of 
so  great  value,  that  oceans  of  blood  inust  be 


shed  to  preserve  it  ? '  His  wife  Livia  finding 
him  in  this  perplexity,  '  Will  you  take  a 
woman's  counsel?'  said  she.  '  Imitate  the 
physicians,  who,  when  ordinary  remedies 
fail,  make  trial  of  what  are  extraordinary. 
By  severity  you  have  prevailed  nothing. 
Lepidus  has  followed  Savidienus ;  Murena, 
Lepidus  ;  Coepio,  INIurena ;  and  Egnatius, 
Ccepio.  Begin  now,  and  try  whether  sweet- 
ness and  clemency  may  not  succeed.  Cinna 
is  detected.  Forgive  him  ;  he  will  never 
henceforth  have  the  heart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it 
will  be  an  act  of  glory.'  Augustus  was  a  man 
of  sense  ;  and  calling  Cinna  to  a  private  con- 
ference, he  spoke  as  follows  ;  '  Thou  knowest, 
Cinna,  that  having  joined  my  enemies,  I  gave 
thee  thy  life,  restored  thee  all  thy  goods,  and 
advanced  thy  fortune  equally  with  the  best  of 
those  who  had  alwaj's  been  my  friends.  The 
sacerdotal  office  I  conferred  upon  thee,  after 
having  denied  it  to  others  who  had  borne 
arms  in  my  service.  And  yet  after  so  many 
obligations,  thou  hast  undertaken  to  murder 
me.'  Seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent  with 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  Augustus  went  on 
as  follows  :  '  Well,  Cinna,  go  thy  way ;  I 
again  give  thee  that  life  as  a  traitor,  which  I 
gave  thee  before  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship 
from  this  time  forward  commence  betwixt  us  ; 
and  let  us  make  it  appear  whether  thou  hast 
received  thy  life,  or  I  have  given  it,  with  the 
better  faith.'  Some  time  after  he  preferred 
Cinna  to  the  consular  dignity,  complaining  of 
him  that  he  had  not  resolution  to  solicit  it. 
Their  friendship  continued  uninterrupted  till 
the  death  of  Cinna  ;  who,  in  token  of  his  gra- 
titude, appointed  Augustus  to  be  his  sole  heir. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Augustus  reaped 
the  due  reward  of  a  clemency  so  generous  and 
exemplary ;  for  from  that  time  there  never 
was  the  slightest  conspiracy  or  attempt  against 
him. 


Singular  Capitulation. 

Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  having  made  war 
on  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  that  prince  be- 
sieged him  in  the  castle  of  Weinsburg,  where 
he  defended  himself  to  the  last  extremity  ; 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. The  emperor  treated  the  person  whom 
Guelph  had  sent  to  him  to  capitulate  with 
great  civility,  and  gave  his  word  that  the 
duke  and  his  troops  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  Imperial  army  unmolested.  The 
duke's  lady  however  suspected  .some  fatal 
design  against  her  husband  was  concealed 
under  this  appearance  of  clemency.  She 
therefore  wished  to  make  a  more  certain 
engagement  than  that  of  mere  words.  She 
sent  a  gendeman  to  the  emperor,  to  demand 
from  him  safe  conduct,  not  onlj'  for  her.self, 
but  also  for  the  other  ladies  and  women  that 
were  in  the  castle :  that  they  might  be 
suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  and  be  conducted 
to  a  place  of  security  ;  and  that  they  should 
also  be  at  liberty  to  take  whatever  they  could 
earn,'  with  them.  To  this  request  the  emperor 
readily  consented. 
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The  evacuation  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  all  his  army ;  and  every 
one  was  astonished  when  they  saw  pass  first 
the  duchess,  the  countesses,  baronesses,  and 
other  ladies  of  quality,  whose  husbands  had 
offended  against  the  emperor,  each  with  diffi- 
culty carrymg  her  lord  on  her  shoulders.  It 
had  been  supposed  in  the  army,  that  when  the 
duchess  demanded  this  favour,  it  was  only 
with  a  view  to  save  their  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  and  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
their  real  intentions.  The  emperor  was  aston- 
ished at  the  sight,  and  could  not  help  being 
touched  with  the  tenderness  and  courage  of 
these  ladies,  who  considered  their  husbands  as 
their  true  treasure,  which  they  esteemed  more 
than  gold  or  jewels.  He  commended  their 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  treated  them  with  a 
splendid  dinner,  and  came  to  a  sincere  accom- 
modation \vith  Guelph  and  his  companions. 


King  William  and  Earl 
Go  dolphin 

After  the  revolution  of  166S,  letters  were 
intercepted  from  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  to  the 
dethroned  king.  This  was  a  crime  against 
the  state,  but  not  a  crime  to  be  ashamed  of; 
for  the  earl  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
approved  virtue.  King  William  thought  it 
wiser  to  make  a  friend  of  such  a  man,  than  to 
pursue  him  as  an  enemy,  to  destruction.  He 
sent  for  the  earl,  and  in  a  private  conference 
produced  to  him  his  letters ;  commended  his  j 
zeal  for  his  former  master,  however  blind  it 
might  be  :  expressed  a  warm  desire  to  have 
the  earl  for  his  friend  ;  and  at  the  same  instant 
threw  the  letters  into  the  fire,  that  the  earl 
might  be  under  no  constraint.  This  act  of 
magnanimity  gained  Godolphin's  heart,  and 
his  faithful  services,  ever  after 


flictions.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and  whips, 
racks,  and  red-hot  irons,  could  not  shake  his 
constancy,  nor  make  him  breathe  a  word  pre- 
judicial to  his  master.  Antonius  was  conse- 
quently acquitted,  and  set  out  for  his  province 
with  honour. 


\Vhen  the  Romans  besieged  Grumentum  in 
Lucania,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  two  slaves  escaped  into  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers.  The  place  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  by  storm,  and  plundered.  The 
two  slaves  then  ran  to  the  house  of  their  mis- 
tress, whom  they  seized  with  a  kind  of  violence, 
and  carried  off.  When  they  were  asked  who 
she  was,  they  answered  she  was  their  mis- 
tress, and  a  most  cruel  mistress  ;  upon  whom 
they  were  going  to  take  revenge  for  all  the 
barbarous  treatment  they  had  suffered  from 
her.  In  this  way  they  compelled  her  to  quit 
the  city,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  safe  retreat, 
where  they  concealed  her  with  great  care  ; 
and  when  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  abated, 
and  tranquiUity  was  restored  in  the  city,  they 
brought  her  back  to  her  house,  and  obeyed 
her  as  before.  She  gave  them  their  liberty, 
which  was  the  greatest  reward  in  her  power 
to  bestow  ;  but  certainly  far  short  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  hec 


Roman  Slaves. 

About  the  year  of  Rome,  638,  the  illustrious 
orator,  M.  Antonius,  was  upon  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he 
conmianded,  when  he  was  informed  of  an 
accusation  having  been  preferred  against  him ; 
and  as  there  was  a  law  to  e.xempt  those  from 
prosecution  who  were  absent  in  the  service  of 
their  countrj-,  he  might  have  easily  evaded  a 
trial.  But  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he 
postponed  his  journey,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
to  clear  himself  even  from  the  suspicion  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  In  the  course  of 
his  trial,  one  circumstance  rendered  the  de- 
fence of  the  accused  very  precarious.  The 
prosecutors  demanded  that  a  slave,  who  they 
pretended  could  give  most  material  evidence, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them  in  order  to  be 
examined.  This  slave  was  very  young ; 
Antonius  was  therefore  in  extreme  apprehen- 
sions, both  for  the  weakness  of  his  years,  and 
the  violence  of  the  torture  he  must  endure. 
But  the  slave  exhorted  his  master  to  deliver 
him  up  without  fear  ;  assuring  him  that  his 
fidelity  was  proof  against  the  most  cruel  in- 


On  the  victorious  return  of  IMarius  to  Rome, 
ne  filled  all  Italy  with  the  effects  of  his  fury 
and  revenge.  The  highways  and  cities  were 
filled  with  his  guards,  who  pursued  those  that 
fled,  so  that  ver^^  few  escaped.  The  unfortu- 
nate found  neither  faithful  friends  nor  rela- 
tives, and  almost  everyone  was  betraj-ed  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  house  of  his  supposed 
friend.  The  servants  of  Comutus  possessed 
more  generous  natures  ;  they  concealed  him 
in  a  safe  place,  and  took  a  dead  body,  which 
they  suspended  by  the  neck  to  a  beam,  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  it  was  their  master  who 
had  hung  himself;  and  showed  him  in  that 
situation,  with  a  gold  ring  on  his  fingers,  to 
the  soldiers  who  sought  him.  They  after- 
wards acted  the  whole  ceremony  of  a  funeral, 
without  anyone  suspecting  the  truth  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  Comutus  escaped  into  Gaul. 


Lucilius. 

At  the  battle  of  P-hilippi,  when  Brutus,  after 
the  rout  of  his  army,  was  in  hazard  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  his  bosom 
friend  Lucilius  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  calling  out,  '  I  am  Brutus  ;  lead  me  to 
Antony.'  Being  conducted  to  Antony,  he 
spoke  with  great  resolution.  '  I  have  employed 
this  artifice,'  said  he,  '  that  Brutus  might  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The 
gods  will  never  permit  that  fortune  shall 
triumph  so  far  over  virtue.  In  spite  of  fortune, 
Brutus  will  alwavs  be  found,  dead  or  alive,  in 
a  situation  worthy  of  his  courage.'  Antony 
admiring  the  firmness  of  Lucihus,  said  to  him, 
'  You  meant  a  greater  recompense  than  it  is  in 
my  power  to  bestow.    I  have  been  just  now 
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informed  nf  the  death  of  Brutus  ;  and  as  your 
fidelity  to  him  i';  now  at  an  end,  I  beg  earnestly 
to  be  received  in  his  place.  Love  me  as  you 
did  him ;  I  wish  no  more.'  Lucilius  en- 
gaged himself  to  Antony,  and  maintaining  the 
same  fidelity  to  him  that  he  had  done  to 
Brjtus,  adhered  to  him  when  he  was  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world. 


Affecting  Recognition. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  working  to  establish  a 
new  communication  between  two  shafts  of  a 
mine  at  Fahkin,  the  capital  o£  Dalecarlia,  the 
body  of  a  miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  and  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  water.  It  was  quite  soft,  but  hardened 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  No  one  could 
identify  thelDody  ;  it  was  merely  remembered 
that  the  accident  by  which  he  had  thus  been 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  had  taken 
place  above  fifty  years  ago.  All  enquiries 
about  the  name  of  the  sufferer  had  already 
ceased,  when  a  decrepid  old  woman,  supported 
on  crutches,  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
corpse,  and  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man 
to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
more  than  half  a  centur>'  ago.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  corpse,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bronze  statue,  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy  at  having  once 
more  beheld  the  object  of  her  affections.  It 
is  easier  to  conceive  than  trace  the  singular 
contrast  afforded  by  that  couple  ;  the  one 
buried  above  fifty  years  ago,  still  retaining 
the  appearance  of  youth ;  while  the  other, 
weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all  the  fervency 
of  youthful  love. 


Damon  and  Pythias. 

Damon  being  condemned  to  death  by 
Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  obtained 
liberty  to  visit  his  wife  and  children,  leaving 
his  friend  Pythias  as  a  pledge  for  his  return, 
on  condition  that  if  he  failed,  Pythias  should 
suffer  in  his  stead.  At  the  appointed  time, 
Damon  failed  in  appearing,  and  the  tj-rant 
had  the  curiosity  to  visit  Pythias  in  prison. 
'  What  a  fool  you  was,'  said  he,  '  to  rely  on 
Damon's  promise  !  How  could  you  imagine 
that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  you  or  for 
any  man  ?'  '  My  lord,'  said  Pythias,  with 
a  firm  voice  and  noble  aspect,  *  I  would  suffer 
a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  my  friend 
should  fail  in  any  article  of  honour.  He  can- 
not fail.  I  am  confident  of  his  virtue,  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence.  But  I  beseech  the 
gods  to  preserve  his  life.  Oppose  him,  ye 
winds.  Disappoint  his  eagerness,  and  suffer 
him  not  to  arrive  till  my  death  has  saved  a 
life  of  much  greater  consequence  than  rnine, 
necessary  to  his  lovely  wife,  to  his  little  inno- 
cents, to  his  friends,  to  his  country'.  _  Oh  !  let 
me  not  die  the  cruellest  of  deaths  in  that  of 
my  Damon.'  Dionysius  was  confounded, 
and  awed  with  the  magnanimity  of  these  sen- 
timents. He  wished  to  speak :  he  hesitated  ; 
he  looked  down,  and  retired  in  silence.     The 


fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was  brought  forth, 
and  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution.  He  ascended  the  scaffold, 
and  addressed  the  people.  '  My  prayers  are 
heard  ;  the  gods  are  propitious  ;  the  winds 
have  been  contrary'.  Damon  could  not  con- 
quer impossibilities ;  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  my  blood  shall  ransom  that  of 
my  friend.'  As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a 
buzz  arose ;  a  distant  voice  was  heard  ;  the 
crowd  caught  the  words,  and  '  Stop,  stop, 
executioner  !'  was  repeated  by  everj^  person. 
A  man  came  at  full  speed.  In  the  same  in- 
stant he  was  off  his  horse,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
in  the  arms  of  Pythias.  'You  are  safe,'  he 
cried,  "you  are  safe,  my  friend.  The  gods  be 
praised,  you  are  safe.'  Pale  and  half  speech- 
less in  the  arms  of  his  Damon,  Pythias  replied 
in  broken  accents :  Fatal  haste  ;  cruel  im- 
patience. What  envious  powers  have 
v.Tought  impossibilities  against  your  friend  I 
but  I  will  not  be  wholly  disappointed.  Since 
I  cannot  die  to  save  you,  I  will  die  to  accom- 
pany you.'  Dionysius  heard  and  beheld  with 
astonishment.  His  eyes  were  opened  ;  his 
heart  was  touched  ;  and  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  power  of  virtue.  He  descended 
from  his  throne,  and  ascended  the  scaffold. 
'  Live,  live,  ye  incomparable  pair.  Ye  have 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  virtue,  and 
consequently  of  a  God  who  rewards  it.  Live 
happy,  live  revered ;  and  as  you  have  invited 
me  by  your  example,  form  me  by  your  pre- 
cepts to  participate  worthily  of  a  friendship  so 
divine.' 


A  Traitor's  Monument. 

In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  General  Council  of 
Venice,  there  used  to  be  seen  the  pictures  of 
all  the  dukes  of  that  republic,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  with  the  exception  of  one,  instead  of 
whose  likeness  there  was  a  drawing  of  an 
empty  chair,  covered  with  a  black  veil.  The 
individual  excluded,  was  Marinus  Falierius  ; 
he  had  betrayed  the  republic  ;  and  the  empty 
chair  and  veil  were  happily  designed  to  be 
emblematic  of  that  extinction  and  oblivion 
which  ought  so  peculiarly  to  follow  a  want  of 
fidelity  in  situations  of  public  trust. 


Demetrius  and  Antiphilus. 

Demetrius  of  Sunion  was  brought  up  from 
his  infancy  with  Antiphilus,  and  travelled  with 
him  into  Egypt.  Demetrius  went  to  see  the 
antiquities  of  the  country,  while  Antiphilus 
remained  behind  to  study  physic.  During 
the  absence  of  the  former  one  of  the  slaves  of 
Antiphilus  associated  himself  with  some 
thieves  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Anubis,  where 
they  stole  the  .statue  of  the  god,  with  other 
things,  and  concealed  them  under  a  bed  in 
Antiphilus's  house. 

The  thieves  were,taken  as  they  were  selling 
some  part  of  the  booty  ;  and  on  being  put  to 
the  torture,  they  impeached  the  slave  who  was 
first  arrested,  and  then  his  master,  at  whose. 
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house  part  of  the  stolen  goods  were  found. 
Antiphilus  was  cast  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
where,  in  the  day  time,  his  hand  was  fastened 
to  a  ring,  and  at  night  to  a  block.  The  hein- 
ousness  of  his  supposed  crime  prevented  any 
one  from  assisting  him,  as  all  were  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  sacrilege.  His  two  other  slaves 
carried  off  everything  that  belonged  to  him, 
while  he  lay  in  prison,  and  he  remained  thus 
abandoned'  by  all  the  world,  and  tormented 
by  his  jailer,  who  thought  he  was  doing  ser- 
vice to  the  gods  in  ill-treating  him. 

Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  mi.s- 
fortunes  of  his  friend  until  his  arrival,  no 
sooner  was  informed  of  the  melancholy  news, 
than  he  hastily  ran  to  the  prison,  where  they 
would  not  give  him  admittance,  because  the 
jailer  was  gone  to  rest,  and  the  guards  had 
taken  their  post.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  next  day,  and  even  then  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  found  admittance,  and  had 
no  less  difficulty  to  recognise  his  friend. 
After  having  sought  for  him  a  long  time,  as 
we  seek  a  man  among  the  dead  after  the  day 
of  battle,  he  would  not  have  found  him,  had 
he  not  called  on  him  aloud  by  nam.e.  Anti- 
philus faintly  answered  the  call  :  Demetrius 
knew  his  voice,  but  could  scarcely  recognise 
his  person,  so  much  was  it  disfigured  ;  having 
turned  his  dishevelled  hair  from  his  forehead, 
which  it  covered,  he  was  so  shocked  at  the 
sight  that  he  fainted  away.  Antiphilus,  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  also  fell  into  a  swoon. 

Demetrius  first  recovering,  did  what  he  ] 
could  to  restore  his  friend  to  his  senses,  and  j 
gave  him  his  own  cloak  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  wretched  rags  that  only  barely  covered 
him.  The  greater  part  of  his  effects  havmg 
been  carried  off  by  the  slaves  of  Antiphilus,  he 
found  himself  now  without  resource  ;  and  as 
he  had  neither  credit  nor  money,  having  spent 
all  he  had  with  him  in  his  tour,  he  engaged 
himself  at  the  port  to  carry  merchandize  as  a 
porter  ;  and  after  having  worked  all  the  morn- 
ing, he  took  all  he  had  earned  to  his  friend,  of 
which  he  gave  one  part  to  the  jailer,  and  with 
the  other  he  and  his  friend  regaled  themselves. 
At  night  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
sleep  at  the  door  upon  a  little  bed  made  of 
leaves  and  branches  ;  for  he  was  not  suffered 
to  sleep  in  the  prison. 

Thus  they  lived  for  some  time  ;  till  one  of 
the  prisoners  dying  with  poison,  as  was  sup- 
posed, no  person  was  afterwards  suffered  to 
enter  the  prison.  Demetrius,  however,  who 
could  not  think  of  quitting  his  friend,  went, 
through  despair,  and  impeached  himself  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  sacrilege.  He  was  accord- 
ingly .sent  to  the  same  prison  :  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  persuaded  the  jailer  to  admit  him 
into  the  same  dungeon  with  his  friend.  How- 
ever, they  endeavoured  to  soften  their  cala- 
mities by  conversation,  and  each  seemed  to 
take  more  care  of  the  health  of  his  companion 
than  of  his  own. 

In  the  meantime  an  accident  happened, 
which  restored  them  to  liberty  at  a  time  when 
they  had  no  reason  to  e.xpect  it.  One  of  the 
prisoners  having  obtained  a  file,  got  off  his 
irons,  and  after  having  killed  ths  guard,  fled 


with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  The  two  friends, 
however,  remained  in  prison,  choosing  rather 
to  die,  than  obtain  their  liberty  by  means 
worse  than  death.  The  governor  of  Eg>-pt 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  set  both 
of  them  at  liberty,  after  permitting  them  to 
prove  their  innocence  :  but  surprised  at  so 
much  fidelity,  he  gave  ten  thousand  drachms 
to  Antiphilus,  and  doubled  that  sum  to  De- 
metrius, who  retired  to  India,  and  left  every- 
thing to  his  friend. 

Irish  Servant. 

A  short  time  before  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1641  had  broken  out.  Captain  Edgeworth, 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth, 
not  aware  of  the  immediate  danger,  left  his 
wife  and  infant  in  the  Castle  of  Cranallah, 
while  he  was  summoned  to  a  distance  by 
some  military  duty.  During  his  absence,  the 
rebels  rose,  attacked  the  castle,  set  fire  to  it  at 
night,  and  dragged  the  lady  out,  literally 
almost  naked.  She  escaped  from  their  hands, 
and  hid  herself  under  a  furze  bush,  till  they 
had  dispersed.  By  what  means  she  saved 
herself  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  is  not 
known  :  she  made  her  way  to  Dublin,  thence 
to  England,  and  to  her  father's  house  in  Der- 
byshire. After  the  rebels  had  forced  this  lady 
out  of  the  castle,  and  had  set  fire  to  it,  they 
plundered  it  completely ;  but  they  were  per- 
suaded to  extinguish  the  fire,  from  reverence 
for  the  picture  of  Jane  Edgeworth.  Her  por- 
trait was  painted  on  the  wainscot,  with  a 
cross  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  a  rosary  in 
her  hands.  Being  a  catholic,  and  having 
founded  a  religious  house,  she  was  considered 
as  a  saint.  The  only  son  of  Captain  Edge- 
worth  was  then  an  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle. 
One  of  the  rebels  seized  the  child  by  the  leg, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him  round  to 
dash  his  brains  out  against  the  corner  of  the 
castle  wall,  when  an  Irish  servant,  whose 
name  was  Bryan  Ferral,  of  the  lowest  order, 
stopped  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  of  killing 
the  little  heretic  himself,  and  swearing  that  a 
sudden  death  would  be  too  good  for  him  ;  that 
he  would  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a 
bog-hole,  and  leave  him  for  the  crows  to  pick 
his  eyes  out.  Snatching  the  child  from  his 
comrade,  he  ran  off  with  it  to  a  neighbouring 
bog,  and  thrust  it  into  the  mud  ;  but  when  the 
rebels  had  retired,  this  man,  who  had  only 
pretended  to  join  them,  went  back  to  the  bog 
for  the  bo}-,  preserved  his  life,  and  contriving 
to  hide  him  in  a  pannier  under  eggs  and 
chickens,  carried  him  actually  through  the 
midst  of  the  rebel  camp  safely'to  Dublin. 

Family  of  the  Cave 

Julius  Sabinus  having  engaged  the  interest 
of  the  Gauls,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Rome  ;  but  being  defeated,  he  fled 
to  his  country  house  and  set  it  on  fire,  in  order 
to  raise  a  report  that  he  had  perished.  The 
scheme  succeeded,  for  he  was  believed  to  have 
suffered  a  voluntar}'  death  in  the  flantes.    But 
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in  the  meantime,  'he  lay  concealed  with  his 
treasures,  which  were  immense,  in  a  cave 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  dug  in  a  solitary 
place,  and  which  was  known  only  to  two  of 
his  freedmen,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend. He  might  easily  have  withdrawn  into 
Germany,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself 
to  abandon  his  wife,  whom  he  passionately 
loved.  Sabinus,  that  no  one  might  doubt  of 
his  death,  did  not  for  some  time  even  un- 
deceive his  wife,  who  solemnized  his  obsequies 
with  great  pomp,  bewailed  him  with  many 
tears,  and  at  last  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
loss  of  a  husband,  for  whom  she  had  the 
sincerest  affection,  resolved  not  to  outlive  him, 
and  began  to  abstain  from  food.  This  news 
alarmed  Sabinus  ;  and  therefore  by  means  of 
]\Iartialis,  one  of  his  freedmen,  he  informed 
her  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  acquainted  her 
with  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed,  desiring 
her  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  her  joy,  lest 
the  secret  might  thence  be  betrayed.  Empona 
heard  the  relation  with  rapture,  and  pretending 
business  in  the  country'',  flew  to  her  husband. 
The  cave  to  her  was  then  preferable  to  a 
palace,  for  there  only  .she  was  happ3^  She 
went  frequently  to  see  him,  and  sometimes 
contrived  to  stay  whole  weeks  unsuspected. 
Two  children  born  and  brought  up  in  the  cave, 
tended  still  more  to  endear  this  faithful  pair 
to  each  other.  When  at  Rome,  Empona  con- 
tinued to  bewail  her  husband  as  dead,  and 
concealed  the  whole  with  singular  fidelity  and 
address.  After  Sabinus  had  passed  nine  years 
in  this  manner,  he  was  at  length  discovered  by 
some  persons  who  narrowly  watched  his  wife, 
upon  her  frequently  absenting  herself  from 
her  own  house,  and  follov/ed  her  to  the  cave 
without  being  discovered.  Sabinus  was  im- 
mediately seized,  and  .sent  to  Rome  loaded 
with  chains,  together  with  his  wife,  who 
throwing  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and 
presenting  to  him  her  two  tender  infants,  en- 
deavoured with  her  tears  and  entreaties  to 
move  him  to  compassion.  Vespasian,  although 
it  is  related  that  he  wept  at  so  affecting  a 
spectacle,  condemned  both  Empona  and  her 
hu.sband,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards 
executed. 
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Henr^',  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  left  at 
his  death  his  son  John,  a  child  of  twenty-two 
months  old,  to  succeed  him,  and  entrusted  the 
guardianship  of  him  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  enjoy  a  fairer 
reputation  than  the  individual  to  whom  he 
committed  this  precious  charge.  Wise  and 
resolute  in  action,  yet  of  mild  and  conciliating 
manners  ;  in  honour  and  integrity  above  sus- 
picion ;  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  were 
turned  upon  him,  as  the  man  of  all  others  best 
qualified  to  guide  the  helm  of  affairs.  To  be 
good  and  in  power,  affords  however  no  ex- 
emption from  the  approaches  of  sycophancy  ; 
and  Ferdinand,  who  had  no  other  than  a  pure 
desire  to  administer  the  government  in  the 
jiame  and  for  the  behalf  of  his  infant  nephew, 


was  soon  assailed  with  instigations  to  take 
upon  himself  the  crown.  To  every  hint  of  the 
kind  he  leant  a  deaf  ear  ;  and  when  some  of 
the  bolder  of  the  nobles  made  the  proposition 
openly  to  him,  he  reproved  them  with  indig- 
nation, insisting  on  the  right  of  his  brother's 
son,  which  they  were  the  more  bound  to 
respect,  that  he  was  yet  too  young  to  be  able 
to  defend  it  himself  The  most  solemn  de- 
clarations of  an  upright  man,  are  seldom  of 
much  avail  with  men  who  judge  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  others  by  their  own  susceptibility  to 
temptation.  Ferdinand's  uniform  reprobation 
in  private  of  the  scheme  of  supplanting  his 
infant  nephew,  did  not  prevent  a  proposition 
being  made  to  that  purpose  in  a  public  assembly 
of  the  states.  Paralus,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
in  the  name  of  a  large  party  of  the  nobles, 
thus  addressed  him  :  '  Whom,  O  Ferdinand  ! 
is  it  your  pleasure  to  have  declared  our  king?' 
Ferdinand,  with  a  sharp  look  and  tone, 
replied :  '  Whom  but  John,  the  son  of  my 
brother  ?'  And  on  this,  he  brought  forth  the 
young  prince  from  under  his  robe,  where  he 
had  kept  him  concealed,  in  consequence  of  an 
intimation  privately  given  him,  that  such  a 
proposition  was  to  be  made.  '  Whom  but 
John,  the  son  of  my  brother  ?'  And  lifting  the 
boy  upon  his  s'noulders,  he  e.xclaimed,  '  Long 
live  King  John !'  Commanding  the  banners 
to  be  displayed,  and  placing  the  infant  in  the 
royal  chair,  he  cast  himself  first  to  the  ground 
before  him,  and  all  the  nobles  instantly  fol- 
lowed his  honourable  example. 


How  to  Deserve  Freedom. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  Athenians,  that  a 
freed  man,  convicted  of  ingratitude  toward  his 
liberator,  should  forfeit  the  freedom  he  had 
acquired.  If  ever  there  was  a  valid  apology 
for  slavery,  it  was  this  ;  it  was  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  We  scorn  to  have  one  for  a  citizen,  who 
makes  so  bad  a  use  of  the  power  to  do  as  he 
pleaseth  ;  nor  can  we  ever  be  brought  to 
believe,  that  an  individual  can  be  faithful  to 
the  commonwealth,  who  is  so  treacherous  in 
his  private  relations.  Be  still  a  slave,  since 
thou  knowest  not  how  to  esteem  thy  freedom.' 


The  King  and  Hawk. 

The  Persians  relate  of  one  of  their  kings, 
that  being  one  day  on  a  hunting  party  with 
his  hawk  upon  his  hand,  a  deer  started  up 
before  him  ;  he  let  the  hawk  fly,  and  followed 
it  with  great  eagerness,  till  at  length  the  deer 
was  taken.  The  courtiers  were  all  left  behind 
in  the  chase.  The  king  thirsty,  rode  about  in 
quest  of  water,  till  having  reached  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  he  discovered  some  trickling  down 
in  drops  from  a  rock.  He  took  a  Httle  cup  out 
of  his  quiver,  and  held  it  to  catch  the  water. 
Just  when  the  cup  was  filled,  and  he  was 
going  to  drink,  the  hawk  shook  his  pinions, 
and  overset  the  cup.  The  king  was  vexed  at 
the  accident,  and  again  applied  the  cup  to  the 
crevice  in  the  rock.  When  the  cup  was  re- 
plenished, and  he  was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth, 
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the  hawk  clapped  his  wings,  and  threw  it 
down  a  second  time.  The  king  enraged,  flung 
the  bird  with  such  force  against  the  ground, 
that  it  expired. 

At  this  moment,  the  table-decker  came  up. 
The  king  having  still  a  great  mind  to  taste  the 
water  that  trickled  down  the  rock,  but  being 
too  impatient  to  wait  till  it  was  again  collected 
by  drops,  he  ordered  the  table-decker  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  fill  the  cup  at  the 
fountain  head.  The  table-decker  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  rock,  found  an  immense  serpent 
Ij-ing  dead,  and  his  poisonous  foam  mi.xing 
with  the  water  that  fell  over.  He  descended, 
related  the  fact  to  the  king,  and  presented 
him  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  out  of  his  own 
flagon. 

As  the  king  lifted  the  cup  to  his  lips,  the 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  He  related  to  the 
table-decker  the  adventure  of  the  hawk,  and 
reproached  himself  deeply  for  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  his  anger  and  precipitancy. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  say  the 
Persians  in  their  figurative  style,  '  the  arrow 
of  regret  continually  rankled  in  his  breast.' 


Old  Ambrose. 

Among  the  few  individuals  who  accom- 
panied James  II.  to  France  when  he  was  de- 
throned was  Madame  de  Varonne,  a  lady  of 
good  family,  but  of  ruined  fortune.  She  was 
compelled  to  part  with  all  her  servants  succes- 
sively, until  she  came  to  her  footman, 
Ambrose,  who  had  lived  with  her  twenty 
years,  and  who,  although  of  a  sullen  deport- 
ment, was  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant. 
At  length  her  resources  would  not  permit  her 
to  retain  even  Ambrose,  and  she  told  him  he 
must  seek  another  place.  '  Another  place  !' 
exclaimed  the  astonished  servant  ;  '  No  I  I 
will  live  and  die  in  your  ser\'ice,  let  what  will 
happen,  and  will  never  quit  you.'  In  vain 
was  Ambrose  told  by  his  mistress  that  she  was 
totally  ruined  :  that  she  had  sold  ever^'thing 
she  had  and  that  she  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  by  seeking  some  employment 
for  herself  Ambrose  vowed  he  would  not 
quit  his  mistress  ;  he  brought  her  the  scanty 
savings  of  twenty  years,  and  engaged  himself 
to  a  brazier  for  tenpence  a  day  and  his  board. 
The  money  he  brought  every  evening  to  his 
mistress,  whom  he  thus  supported  for  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  received 
a  pension  from  the  French  king,  which  enabled 
her  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  Ambrose. 


Victim  of  First  Love. 

Everj'one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story 
of  Young  Egan,  the  Irish  patriot  ;  it  was  too 
touchmg  to  be  soon  forgotten.  During  the 
troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His 
fate  made  a  deep  impression  on  public  sym- 
pathy'. He  was  so  young  ;  so  intelligent ;  so 
generous  ;  so  brave  ;  so  everj-thing,  that  we 
arc  apt  to  hke  in  a  young  m,an.     His  conduct 


under  trial,  too,  was  so  lofty  and  Intrepid. 
The  noble  indignation  with  which  he  repelled 
the  charge  of  treason  against  his  country  ;  the 
eloquent  vindication  of  his  name  ;  and  his 
pathetic  appeal  to  posterity  In  the  hopeless 
hour  of  condemnation ;  all  these  entered 
deeply  into  ever^^  generous  bosom,  and  even 
his  opponents  lamented  the  stern  policy  that 
dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart  whose  anguish  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  describe.  In  happier 
days  and  fairer  fortunes,  he  had  won  the  affec- 
tions of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  late  celebrated  Irish  barrister. 
She  loved  him  with  the  disinterested  fervour 
of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love.  When  every 
worldly  ma.xim  arrayed  Itself  against  him ; 
when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and 
danger  darkened  around  his  name,  she  loved 
him  the  more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings. 
Since  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy 
even  of  his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the 
agony  of  her  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied 
by  his  Image  ?  Let  those  tell  who  have  had 
the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  be- 
tween them  and  the  being  they  most  loved 
on  earth ;  who  have  sat  at  its  threshold, 
as  one  shut  out  In  a  cold  and  lonely  world, 
whence  all  that  was  lovely  and  loving  had 
departed. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  de- 
solate, she  had  incurred  her  father's  dis- 
pleasure by  her  unfortunate  attachment,  and 
was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof  But 
could  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  friends 
have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked  and  driven 
in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced  no 
want  of  consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a 
people  of  quick  and  generous  sensibilities. 
The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  attentions 
were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. She  was  led  into  society,  and  they 
tried  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement 
to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the 
tragical  story  of  her  love  :  but  it  was  all  In 
vain  !  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity 
that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul  ;  that  pene- 
trate to  the  vital  seat  of  happiness,  and  blast 
it  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or  blossom. 
She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of 
pleasure  ;  but  she  was  as  much  alone  there 
as  In  the  depths  of  solitude.  She  walked 
about  in  a  sad  reverie,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  world  aiound  her.  She  carried  with 
her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the 
blandishments  of  friendship,  and  'heeded  not 
the  song  of  the  charmer — charm  he  ever  so 
wisely.' 

The  person,  says  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
'  Sketch  Book,'  who  told  me  her  story,  had 
seen  her  at  a  masquerade.  After  strolling 
through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd, 
with  an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  her- 
self down  on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and 
looking  about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air, 
that  showed  her  Insensibility  to  the  garish 
scene,  she  began  with  the  capriciousness  of  a 
sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air. 
She  had  an  exquisite  voice  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  so  simple,  so  touching,  it  breathed 
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forth  such  a  soul  of  -wTetchedness,  that  she 
drew  a  crowd,  mute  and  silent  around  her, 
and  melted  everyone  into  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender,  could 
not  but  excite  great  interest  in  a  country  re- 
markable for  enthusiasm.  It  completely  Avon 
the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  and  thought  that  one  so  true  to 
the  dead,  could  not  but  prove  affectionate  to 
the  living.  She  declined  his  attentions,  for 
her  thoughts  were  irrevocably'  engrossed  by 
the  memory  of  her  former  lover.  He,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  suit.  He  solicited  not 
her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem.  He  was 
assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his  worth,  and 
her  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and  depen- 
dent situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the 
kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with 
the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was  un- 
alterably another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that 
a  change  of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remem- 
brance of  early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable 
and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be 
a  happy  one  ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the 
silent  and  devouring  melancholy  that  had 
entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted 
away  in  a  slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken 
heart. 

It  was  on  this  lady,  that  IMoorc  composed 
the  following  lines : 

She  is  far  from  the  land  v.'here  her  young  hero 
sleeps. 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing  : 
But,  coldly   she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and 
^1  eeps. 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 
She  sings  the  wild   song  of  her  dear  native 
plains, 

Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking  ; 
Ah !    little   they  think,   who   delight   in  her 
strains, 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  ! 
He  had  liv'd  for  his  love — for  his  country  he 
died. 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entvvin'd  him  ; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country   be 
dried, 

Nor  long  v/ill  his  love  stay  behind  him  ! 
Oh !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams 
rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  . 
Thej''ll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from 
the  west. 

From  her  own  lov'd  island  of  sorrow  ! 


portions  at  a  time,  without  being  disco- 
vered, was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  lady 
consulted  with  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
who,  during  a  great  number  of  years  that  he 
had  been  in  the  family,  had  given  such  re- 
peated proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  it,  that  she  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
him.  He  advised  her  to  pack  the  things  in 
trunks,  and  deposit  them  in  a  garret  at  one 
end  of  the  house ;  then  to  wall  up  the  door 
into  it,  and  new  plaster  the  room  adjoining, 
so  as  to  leave  no  traces  by  which  it  could  be 
discovered  that  it  had  any  communication 
with  another  apartment.  This  advice  was 
followed,  and  the  plan  e.xecuted  without  the 
privacy  of  any  other  person  than  tbe  ser\-ant 
who  walled  up  the:  door-way  and  plastered 
oa-er  the  outer  room ;  and  when  all  was 
finished,  the  lady  departed,  leaving  the  care 
of  the  house  entirely  to  him. 

Soon  after  her  departure  the  sei'vant  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  municipal  officer,  who 
came  with  a  party  of  his  myrmidons  to  search 
I  the  house,  as  belonging  to  an  emigrant,  and 
suspected  of  containing  considerable  property. 
They  examined  ever\'^  room,  every  closet, 
every  place  in  the  house,  but  nothing  of  any 
value  was  to  be  discovered  :  some  large  articles 
of  furniture,  which  could  not  conveniently  be 
disposed  of,  and  which  it  was  judged  best  to 
leave  in  order  to  save  appearances,  were  the 
only  things  found.  The  officer  said  it  was  im- 
possible the  other  things  could  be  conveyed 
away,  and  threatened  the  servant  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  justice  if  he  did  not  confess 
where  they  were  concealed.  He,  'nowever, 
constantly  refused  to  give  any  information, 
and  was  carried  before  the  commune.  Here 
he  was  again  interrogated,  and  menaced  even 
with  the  guillotine  if  he  did  not  confess  where 
his  mistress's  property  was  concealed  ;  but  he 
still  remained  unshaken  in  his  resolution,  and 
faithful  to  his  trust,  till  at  length  the  officers, 
believing  it  impossible  that  if  he  really  were 
in  possession  of  the  secret,  he  could  retain  it 
with  the  fear  of  death  before  liis  eyes,  was 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  in  his  mistress's 
confidence,  and  dismissed  him.  They  obliged 
him,  however,  to  quit  the  house,  and  a  crea- 
ture of  their  own  was  placed  in  it.  Again  and 
ag.ain  it  was  searched,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  nor 
was  the  real  truth  ever  suspected.  But  when 
the  reign  of  the  terrorists  was  closed  b}'  the 
fall  of  the  leaders,  the  faithful  servant,  who 
beheld  their  downfall  with  exultation  as  his 
own  triumph,  on  a  representation  of  his  case 
to  the  new  magistracy,  was  replaced  in  tlie 
house  of  his  mistress. 


Concealed  Treasure. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France  a  lady 
of  Marseilles  about  to  emigrate,  wished  before 
her  departure  to  place  a  considerable  property 
in  plate,  linen,  and  other  articles  in  a  place  of 
safety.  To  bury  property  in  cellars  had  be- 
come .so  common,  that  they  were  now  among 
the  first  places  that  were  searched  on  any  sus- 
picion of  concealed  treasures;  and  to  convey 
the  things  oiit  of  the  house,  even  by  small 


Mother  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 

Thomas  a  Becket  may  have  inherited  some 
portion  of  his  romantic  disposition  from  his 
mother,  whose  storj'  is  a  singular  one.  His 
father,  Gilbert  Becket,  who  was  afterwards  a 
flourishing  citizen,  was  in  his  youth  a  soldier 
in  the  crusades,  and,  being  taken  prisoner, 
became  slave  to  an  Emir,  or  Saracen  prince. 
By  degrees  he  obtained  th^  confidence  of  his 
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mastef,  and  was  admitted  to  his  company, 
where  he  met  a  personage  who  became  more 
attached  to  him.  This  was  the  Emir's  daughter. 
Whether  by  her  means  or  not  does  not  appear, 
but  after  some  time  he  effected  his  escape. 
The  lady  with  her  loving  heart  followed  him. 
She  knew  but  two  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— LoHcicn  and  Gilbert — and  by  repeat- 
ing the  first  she  obtained  a  passage  in  a  vessel, 
arrived  in  England,  and  found  her  trusting 
way  to  the  metropolis.  She  then  took  to  her 
other  talisman,  and  went  from  street  to  street 
pronouncing  '  Gilbert.'  A  crov/d  collected 
about  her  wherever  she  went,  asking  of  course 
a  thousand  questions,  and  to  all  she  had  but 
one  answer,  '  Gilbert  I  Gilbert  !'  She  found 
her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance,  or  her  de- 
termination to  go  through  every  street, 
brought  her  at  last  to  the  one  in  which  he 
who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery  was  living 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  crowd  drew 
the  family  to  the  window,  his  servant  recog- 
nised her,  and  Gilbert  Becket  took  to  his 
arms  and  his  bridal  bed  his  far-come  princess, 
with  her  solitary  fond  word. 


Lady  Cornwall  is. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to 
embark  with  his  regiment  for  America, his  lady, 
after  using  every  means  consistent  with  her 
respect  for  him,  to  prevent  his  departure, 
literally  fell  a  prey  to  her  attachment,  and 
died  as  she  had  lived — a  striking  e.xample  of 
female  fidelity.  In  commemoration  of  the 
misery  that  rankled  in  her  bosom,  she  ordered 
that  on  her  death  a  slip  of  thorn  should  be 
planted  on  her  left  breast,  which  being  done, 
it  is  said  to  have  afterwards  grown  into  a  con- 
siderable tree.  An  ingenious  w-riter,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  circumstance,  has  the  follov/ing 
lines,  in  which  the  lady  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressing her  husband  : — 

'  So  heaven  ordains,  love  must  to  duty  yield, 
Britannia  calls  Cornwallis  to  the  field  ; 
Such  sober  sadness  does  my  mind  employ, 
As  dwells  within  the  neighbourhood  of  joy  ! 
Yet  go,  my  only  life,  where  glorj'  leads, 
Astonish  Europe  with  thy  warlike  deeds  ; 
When  you  return  with  crowns  of  laurels  drest, 
You'll  find  a  thorn  deep  rooted  in  my  breast.' 


Earl  of  Essex, 

The  brave  but  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex, 
when  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  complained 
that  the  letters  produced  against  him  were 
counterfeited  ;  and  upon  diligent  enquiry  into 
the  matter,  it  did  appear,  that  though  not  inno- 
cent of  writing  such  letters,  a  bold  and  impu- 
dent cheat  had  been  practised  upon  him.  The 
Countess  of  Esse.^  fearing  in  the  situation  that 
her  husband  stood,  that  he  might  fall  into 
trouble,  put  some  letters  which  her  ladyship 
had  received  from  him  into  a  casket,  and  en- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  a  Dutch  woman, 
named  Rihoe,  who  was  under  every  obliga- 
tion in  the  world  to  be  faithful  to  the  lady. 


Rihoe  hid  them  as  she  thought  securely  in  her 
own  house  ;  but  by  ill  chance,  her  husband, 
John  Daniel,  found  them,  read  them  over,  and 
observing  that  there  was  something  in  theai 
that  might  incense  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  en- 
danger the  earl,  caused  them  to  be  transcribed 
by  one  who  was  e.vpert  in  counterfeiting  hands. 
He  then  went  to  the  countess,  and  told  her 
that  unless  her  ladyship  would  give  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  he  v/ould  deliver  the  let- 
ters into  the  hands  of  her  husband's  enemies. 
The  countess,  who  had  a  tender  affection  for 
her  husband,  immediately  gave  the  man 
eleven  hundred  and  .seventy  pounds  ;  and  yet, 
large  as  the  sum  was,  the  villain  gave  her 
only  the  counterfeit  letters,  and  kept  the  ori- 
ginals, in  order  to  get  another  .sum  for  them 
from  the  earl's  enemies.  The  affair  coming 
to  light,  he  was  tried  for  the  offence,  found 
guilty,  and  deservedly  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
thousand  poimds  ,of  which  the  countess  was 
to  have  two  thousand),  and  to  stand  two  hours 
with  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory,  with  this 
inscripticm  on  his  breast :  'A  wicked  cheat, 
forger,  and  impostor.' 


African  Slaves. 

A  planter  of  Virginia,  who  was  owner  of  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves,  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  whipping  and  tortur- 
ing them  for  the  slightest  fault.  One  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  his  cruelty  thinking  any 
change  preferable  to  slaverj'  under  sucli  a 
barbarian,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
among  the  mountain  Indians  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, was  taken,  and  brought  back  to  his 
master.  Poor  Arthur  (so  he  was  called'  was 
immediately  ordered  to  receive  three  hundred 
lashes,  when  stript,  which  were  to  be  given 
him  by  his  fellovv-  slaves,  among  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  a  new  Negro,  just  brought  from 
Africa,  and  who  had  been  purchased  by  the 
planter  the  day  before.  This  slave,  the 
moment  he  saw  the  unhappy  wretch  destined 
to  the  lashes,  flew  to  his  arms,  and  em.braced 
him  with  the  greatest  tenderness :  the  other 
returned  his  transports,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  moving  than  their  mutual  bemoaning  each 
other's  misfortunes.  Their  master  was  soon 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  country- 
men and  intimate  friends  ;  and  that  Arthur 
had_  formerly,  in  a  battle  with  a  neighbouring 
nation,  saved  his  friend's  life  at  the  extreme 
hazard  of  his  own.  The  new  Negro,  at  the 
same  time,  threw  himself  at  the  planter's  feet 
with  tears,  beseeching  him,  in  the  most  moving 
manner,  to  spare  his  friend,  or,  at  least,  to 
suffer  him  to  undergo  the  punishment  in  his 
room,  protesting  he  would  sooner  die  ten 
thousand  deaths,  than  lift  his  hand  against 
him.  But  the  wretch  looking  on  this  as  an 
affront  to  the  absolute  power  he  pretended 
over  him,  ordered  Arthur  to  be  immediately 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  his  friend  to  give  him  the 
lashes  ;  telling  him  too,  that  for  every  lash 
not  well  laid  on,  he  should  himself  receive  a 
score.    The  new  Negro,  amazed  at  the  bar* 
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barity  so  unbecoming  a  human  creature,  with 
a  generous  disdain  refused  to  obey  him,  at  the 
same  time  upbraiding  him  with  his  cruelty  ; 
upon  which  the  planter  turning  all  his  rage 
on  him,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
stripped,  and  commanded  Arthur,  to  whom 
he  promised  forgiveness,  to  give  his  country- 
man the  lashes  he  had  been  destined  to  re- 
ceive himself.  This  proposal  too  was  received 
with  scorn,  each  protesting  he  would  rather 
suffer  tlie  most  dreadful  torture  than  injure 
his  friend.  This  generous  conflict,  which 
must  have  raised  the  strongest  feelings  in  a 
breast  susceptible  of  pity,  did  but  the  more 
enflame  the  monster,  who  now  determined 
they  should  both  be  made  examples  of ;  and 
to  satiate  his  revenge,  was  resolved  to  whip 
them  himself.  He  was  just  preparing  to  begin 
with  Arthur,  when  the  new  Negro  drew  a 
knife  from  his  pocket,  stabbed  the  planter  to 
the  heart,  and  the  following  instant  struck  it 
to  his  own,  rejoicing,  with  his  last  breath, 
that  he  had  revenged  his  friend,  and  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster. 

Resenting  a  Blow. 

An  Englishman  once  on  a  hunting  party, 
hastily  struck  a  Peon,  or  East  India  foot 
soldier,  for  having  let  loose  at  an  improper 
time  a  greyhound.  The  Peon  happened  to 
be  a  Rajah-pout,  which  is  the  highest  tribe  of 
Hindoo  soldiers.  On  receiving  the  blow  he 
started  back,  with  an  appearance  of  horror 
and  amazement,  and  drew  his  poniard.  But 
again  composing  himself,  and  looking  sted- 
fastlj'  at  his  master,  he  said,  '  I  am  your 
ser\'ant,  and  have  long  ate  your  rice.'  And 
having  pronounced  this,  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  his  own  bosom.  In  these  few  words  the 
poor  man  pathetically  expressed,  'The  arm 
that  has  been  nourished  by  you,  shall  not 
take  away  your  life  ;  but  in  sparing  yours  I 
must  give  up  my  own,  as  I  cannot  survive  my 
dishonour.' 


Friends  of  Gracchus. 

Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  the  idol  of  the 
Roman  people,  having  carried  his  regard  for 
the  plebeians  so  far  as  to  draw  on  himself  the 
resentment  of  the  nobility,  an  open  rupture 
ensued.  The  Consul  Opinius,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  seized  a  post  which 
commanded  the  city.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius, 
his  friends,  with  a  confu.sed  multitude,  took 
possession  of  IMount  Aventine  ;  so  that  the 
two  extremities  of  Rome,  to  the  east  and 
west,  were  like  two  camps.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  consul  meeting  with  a  more 
vigorous  opposition  than  he  expected,  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty  for  all  those  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and 
Fulvius.  The  latter  was  taken  and  beheaded. 
Gracchus  escaped  ;  and  passing  though  the 
centre  of  the  city,  got  to  the  bridge  Sub- 
licius ;  where  his  enemies,  who  pursued  him 
closely,  would  have  overtaken  and  seized  him. 


if  his  friends  Lucinius  Crassus,  and  t'om- 
ponius,  had  not  opposed  their  fury,  and  de- 
termined to  save  his  life,  even  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.  They  defended  the  bridge 
against  all  the  Consular  troops,  till  Gracchus 
was  out  of  reach ;  but  at  length  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  they  both  expired  on  the  bridge 
which  they  had  so  valiantly  defended.  In  the 
meantime  Gracchus  escaped  to  a  sacred  wood 
dedicated  to  the  furies,  and  there  ordered  a 
generous  slave  who  had  attended  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  being  at  this  moment 
overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  the  faithful  slave 
embraced  his  master,  covered  him  with  his 
own  body,  so  that  his  enemies  could  not  hurt 
him  without  first  killing  this  attached  slave  ; 
who,  after  receiving  many  wounds,  breathed 
his  last  over  Gracchus,  whom  the  throng  in- 
stantly despatched. 


Tempting  Opportunity. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, a  young  lady,  an  orphan,  of  the  age  of 
seventeen,  who  was  very  rich,  was  married  to 
a  young  man  without  fortune.  They  had 
lived  in  the  most  perfect  happiness  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  their 
neighbours  and  friends  heard  of  their  intend- 
ing by  mutual  agreement,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  law  of  divorce,  by  mutual  consent ; 
but  their  surprise  was  still  greater,  when,  two 
or  three  days  after,  they  saw  them  married  to 
each  other  again.  The  reason  was,  that  the 
young  lady's  guardians  had  only  consented  to 
the  first  union,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
lady's  whole  fortune  should  be  secured  to  her  ; 
so  that  the  husband  could  not  engage  in  any 
beneficial  use  of  the  capital.  The  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  revolutionary  law  of 
divorce  ;  and  the  lady  being  thereby  made 
mistress  of  her  fortune,  by  being  of  age,  she 
proved  her  liberality  and  gratitude  by  making 
her  hu.sband  master  of  her  whole  property. 


Lady  Harriet  Ackland. 

Lady  Harriet  Ackland  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1776.  In  the  course  of  that  campaign 
she  traversed  a  vast  .space  of  country,  in  dif- 
ferent extremities  of  seasons,  and  with  diffi- 
culties that  a  European  traveller  will  not 
easily  conceive,  in  order  to  attend  her  hus- 
band in  a  poor  hut  at  Chamblee,  upon  his  sick 
bed.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  she  was  restrained  from  offering  her.self 
to  a  share  of  the  hazard  expected  before 
Ticonderago,  by  the  positive  injunction  of  her 
husband.  The  day  after  the  conquest  of  that 
place  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed 
the  lake  Champlain  to  join  him. 

As  .soon  as  he  recovered.  Lady  Harriet  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  his  fortunes  through  the 
campaign.  Major  Ackland,  her  husband, 
commanded  the  British  grenadiers,  who 
formed  the  most  advanced  post  of  the  army, 
and  required  to  be  so  much  on  the  alert  that 
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frequently  no  person  slept  out  of  their  clothes. 
In  one  of  these  situations  a  tent  in  which  the 
Major  and  Lady  Harriet  slept,  suddenly  took 
fire.  An  orderly-sergeant  of  grenadiers,  with 
great  hazard  of  suffocation,  dragged  out  the 
first  person  he  caught  hold  of;  it  proved  to  be 
the  major.  Fortunately  his  lady  at  the  same 
moment  escaped  under  the  canvas  of  the  back 
part  of  the  tent. 

This  accident  neither  altered  the  resolution 
nor  the  cheerfulness  of  Lady  Harriet,  who 
was  in  a  hut  during  the  whole  of  the  action 
which  followed,  and  close  to  the  field  of  battle. 
In  a  subsequent  engagement,  Major  Ackland 
was  desperately  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Lady  Harriet  sustained  the  shock  with  great 
fortitude,  and  determined  to  pass  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  request  General  Gates's 
permission  to  attend  her  husband. 

Having  obtained  permission  of  General 
Burgoyne,  Lady  Harriet,  accompanied  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment,  one  female  servant, 
and  the  major's  valet-de-chambre,  rowed  down 
the  river  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  night  was 
far  advanced  before  the  boat  reached  the 
enemy's  outposts,  and  the  sentinel  would  not 
let  it  pass,  nor  even  come  on  shore.  In  vain 
was  the  flag  of  truce  offered,  and  the  state  of 
this  e.xtraordinary  passenger  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treacher>', 
and  punctilious  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
threatened  to  fire  into  their  boat  if  they 
offered  to  stir  before  dayhght.  Her  anxiety 
and  sufferings  were  thus  protracted  through 
seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold  hours  ;  and  her 
reflections  on  that  first  reception  could  not 
give  her  verj--  encouraging  ideas  of  the  treat- 
ment she  was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  her  case  was  made 
known  to  General  Gates,  he  received  her  with 
all  the  humanity  and  respect  due  to  her  rank 
and  exernplary  conjugal  virtue,  and  imme- 
diately restored  her  to  her  husband. 

The  Pretender. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  a  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  should  discover  or  deliver  up  the 
young  Pretender.  He  had  then  taken  refuge 
with  the  Kennedys,  two  common  thieves,  who 
protected  him  with  fidelitj-,  robbed  for  his 
support,  and  often  went  in  disguise  to  Inver- 
ness to  buy  provisions  for  him.  A  considerable 
time  afterwards,  one  of  these  men,  who  had 
resisted  the  temptation  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  a  breach  of  fidelity,  was  hanged 
for  stealing  a  cow  of  the  value  of  thirty  shil- 
lings ! 


Pelopidas. 


Epamlnondas  and  Pelopidas,  remarkable 
for  their  inviolable  friendship,  accompanied 
each  other  to  assist  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Thebans  in  their  wars  against  the  Arcadians  ; 
and  being  posted  in  the  Spartan  wing,  which 
was  forced  to  give  way,  they  resolved  to 
prefer  death  to  flight,  and  therefore  opposed 


the  enemy  alone,  until  Pelopidas  fell  down 
among  a  crowd  of  the  ■slam,  covered  with 
wounds.  Epaminondas  perceived  this ;  and 
although  he  thought  his  friend  had  been  killedj 
stepped  before  him,  and  with  redoubled  vigour 
defended  his  body  and  his  armour,  till  he  was 
also  wounded  in  the  body  with  a  pike,  and 
in  the  arm  with  a  sword  ;  when  Agesipolis, 
King  of  Sparta,  came  in  with  the  other  wing, 
and  reserved  from  death  these  two  celebrated 
friends. 


Proselytism. 

When  one  of  the  kings  of  France  solicited 
M.  Bougier,  who  was  a  Protestant,  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  promising 
him,  in  return,  a  commission  or  a  government, 
'  Sire,'  replied  he,  '  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to 
betray  my  God  for  a  marshal's  staff,  I  might 
be  induced  to  betray  my  king  for  a  bribe  of 
much  less  value.' 


Columbus. 

When  Columbus,  after  having  discovered 
the  western  hemisphere,  was,  by  order  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  brought  home  from  America  Ln 
chains,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  character,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  talents,  offered  to  free 
him  from  his  chains,  and  make  his  passage  as 
agreeable  as  pos.sible.  Columbus  rejected  his 
friendly  offer,  saying,  '  Sir,  I  thank  you  :  but 
these  chains  are  the  rewards  and  honours  for 
my  services  from  my  king,  whom  I  have 
served  as  faithfully  as  my  God ;  and  as  such  I 
will  carry  them  with  me  to  the  grave.' 


Roman  Captives. 

Ten  Romans,  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  were  sent  by  Hannibal  to 
the  senate,  to  propose  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. Before  they  set  out,  each  of  them  en- 
gaged by  an  oath  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the 
Carthaginians,  if  the  embassy  should  prove 
ineffectual.  The  senate  rejected  the  offers  of 
Hannibal,  and  nine  of  the  prisoners  honour- 
ably rendered  themselves  up  to  him,  but  the 
tenth  refused  to  return,  on  pretence  that  he 
had  already  discharged  himself  of  his  oath  ; 
for  it  seems  that  he  went  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians  soon  after  he  quitted  it,  to 
fetch  some  necessaries  which  he  had  de- 
signedly left  behind,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
plead  his  having  complied  literally  with  the 
terms  of  his  engagement.  But  the  senate  dis- 
dained the  deceit,  and  commanded  the  artful 
wretch  to  be  sent  bound  to  Hannibal. 


Dismissal  and  Promotion. 

By  a  law  of  Persia,  the  monarch  is  autho- 
rized to  go,  whenever  he  pleases,  to  the  harem 
of  any  of  his  subjects.  Shah  Abbas  haWng 
been  intoxicated  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
favourites    and  attempting  to   go    into   the 
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apartment  of  his  wives,  was  stopped  by  the 
door-keeper,  who  bluntly  told  him,  '  Not  a 
man,  sir,  besides  my  master,  shall  enter  here 
so  long  as  I  am  porter.'  'What."  said  the 
king,  'dost  thou  not  know  me?'  'Yes,' 
answered  the  porter,  '  I  know  that  you  are 
king  of  the  men,  but  not  of  the  women.'  Shah 
Abbas,  pleased  with  the  answer  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  servant,  retired  to  his  palace.  The  favou- 
rite at  whose  house  the  adventure  happened, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  went  and  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  entreating  that  he  would 
not  impute  to  him  the  crime  committed  by  his 
domestic,  and  adding,  '  I  have  already  turned 
him  away  from  my  service  for  his  presump- 
tion.' '  I  am  glad  of  it,'  answered  the  king, 
'for  then  I  will  take  him  into  mine  for  his 
fidelity.' 


Marchioness  of  Tavistock. 

A  .short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  and  when  she 
was  preparing  to  go  to  Lisbon  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health,  a  consultation  of  physicians 
was  held  at  Bedford  House  ;  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present  requested,  while  he  felt  her 
pulse,  that  she  would  open  her  hand.  Her 
frequent  refusals  occasioned  him  to  take  the 
liberty  of  gently  forcing  the  fingers  asunder  ; 
when  he  perceived  that  she  had  kept  her 
hand  closed  to  conceal  the  miniature  picture 
of  the  marquis.  '  O,  madam  !'  observed  the 
physician,  'my  prescriptions  must  be  useless  if 
your  ladyship  is  determined  to  keep  before 
youreyesan  object  which,  although  deservedly 
dear  to  you,  serves  only  to  confirm  the  violence 
of  your  illness.'  The  marchioness  replied,  'I 
have  kept  the  picture  either  in  my  bosom  or 
my  hand  ever  since  the  death  of  my  lamented 
lord  ;  and  thus  I  am  determined  to  preser^-e 
it  till  I  fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the 
grave.' 


Capitulation. 

Sir  Richard  Herbert  being  sent  by  Edward 
the  Fourth  to  reduce  the  rebels  in  North 
Wales,  laid  siege  to  Harlech  Castle,  in  Me- 
rionethshire, a  fortress  so  strong,  that  he 
despaired  of  taking  it,  but  by  blockade  and 
famine.  The  captain  of  it  offered  to  sur- 
render, on  condition  that  Sir  Richard  would 
do  what  he  could  to  save  his  life.  The  con- 
dition was  accepted,  and  Sir  Richard  brought 
the  commander  to  the  king,  requesting  his 
majesty  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  this  favour  had  induced  him  to 
yield  up  an  important  castle,  which  he  might 
have  defended.  Edward  replied  to  Sir  Richard 
'  That  as  he  had  no  power  by  his  commission 
to  pardon  anyone,  he  might  therefore  after 
this  representation  to  his  sovereign  deliver 
hi.m  up  to  justice.'  Sir  Richard  replied,  '  He 
had  not  yet  done  the  best  he  could  for  him  ; 
and  therefore  most  humbly  desired  his  majesty 
to  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either  to  put  the 
governor  again  in  the  castle  vv'here  he  had 
been,  and  command  somo  other  to  take  him 


out ;  or  if  his  majesty  would  not  do  that,  10 
take  his  life  for  that  cf  the  captain,  that  being 
the  last  proof  he  could  give,  that  he  had  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  fulfil  his  promise.' 
The  king  finding  himself  so  strongly  urged, 
pardoned  the  captain,  but  bestowed  on  Sir 
Richard  no  other  reward  for  his  services. 


Octavius  and  Leobellus. 

Octavius  and  Leobellus,  two  young  gentle- 
men of  Lithuania,  were  bred  together  from 
their  childhood,  and  were  inseparable  com- 
panions. As  they  grew  up,  this  friendship 
became  more  conspicuous,  and  they  were 
shown  as  a  pattern  cf  virtuous  amity.  While 
they  were  at  the  university,  Octavius  fell  in 
love  with  Paulina,  a  young  lady  of  great  rank 
and  fortune,  and  had  a  rival  in  tlie  person  of 
Gelasius,  a  young  gentleman  who  was  th^ 
favourite  of  Paulina's  parents,  and  was  re- 
commended to  her  as  a  suitable  match.  Gela- 
sius finding  that  the  heart  of  Paulina  was 
engaged  to  Octavius,  determined  to  rid  him- 
self of  so  powerful  a  rival.  He  set  spies  upon 
him,  by  whom  he  discovered  that  he  often 
entertained  Paulina  at  her  window,  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  in  bed.  Enraged  at 
this,  he  took  a  friend  with  him,  called  Me- 
gasius,  and  a  servant  on  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  he  could  relj',  and  lay  in  ambush  for 
Octavius ;  who  soon  came  to  the  house  of 
Paulina,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Leobellus. 
Having  given  the  signal,  Paulina  came  to  the 
window,  and  Leobellus  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  un- 
bosoming themselves  to  each  other. 

Gelasius  enraged  at  the  sight,  ordered  his 
servant  to  attack  Leobellus,  while  he  and 
Megasius  set  on  Octavius.  Leobellus  having 
laid  the  servant  dead  at  his  feet,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friend,  who  v.'ith  his  back 
to  the  wall  maintained  an  unequal  fight. 
Leobellus  soon  made  Gelasius  pay  the  price 
of  his  treachery,  while  jNIegasius  escaped. 

Octavius  was  immediately  taken  prisoner 
by  persons  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  con- 
ducted to  goal.  Leobellus,  more  fortunate, 
made  his  escape,  and  lay  concealed,  hoping 
to  prove  both  his  friend's  innocence  and  his 
own  ;  but  Octavius  was  tried  in  a  few  day.s, 
and  on  the  single  evidence  of  Megasius,  con- 
demned to  death.  The  ne.xt  day  he  was  led 
to  the  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  was  upon 
the  point  of  doing  his  office,  when  Leobellus 
making  wa}'  through  the  crowd,  cried  out  to 
him  to  stay  his  hand,  lest  the  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  Mounting  the  scaffold, 
he  with  an  undaunted  countenance  declared 
to  the  magistrates  who  were  present  to  wit- 
ness the  execution,  that  he  alone  was  the 
author  of  the  death  of  Gelasius  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  entirely  exculpated  his  friend, 
whom  he  released,  since  he  was  ready  to 
satisfy  the  laws  by  laying  down  his  life.  The 
populace  touched  with  this  generous  action, 
began  to  cry  Pardon  !  Pardon  1  and  to  threaten 
the  magistrates,  if  they  proceeded  in  the 
execution.      This  compelled  them   to  carry 
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the  two  friends  to   the  Town  Hall,   and  to 
hear  the  cause  again. 

The  Palatine  of  Wilna  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  would  be  present  at  the 
examination,  and  found  the  two  friends 
generously  contending  which  should  die  to 
save  the  other.  The  Palatine  examined 
every-  circumstance,  pardoned  the  two  friends, 
and  condemned  Megasius  to  lose  his  head  for 
his  treachery  and  perjur>'.  Megasius,  how- 
ever, escaped  by  the  intercession  of  powerful 
friends. 


English  General. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Prince  of  D'Armstadt,  carried  on 
the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  governor  offered  to  capi- 
tulate, and  came  to  a  parley  with  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
articles  were  not  yet  signed,  when  suddenly 
loud  shouts  of  huzzas  were  heard  in  the  town. 
'  You  have  perfidiously  betrayed  u?,'  said  the 
governor  to  the  earl ;  *  for  v/hile  we  are  capi- 
tulating with  unsuspecting  honour  and  since- 
rity, your  English  soldiers  have  entered  the 
city  by  the  ramparts,  and  are  now  committing 
rapine,  murder,  and  every  kind  of  violence.' 
'  You  do  injustice  to  the  English,'  replied  the 
general ;  '  this  treachery  is  chargeable  only 
on  the  troops  of  D'Armstadt ;  but  permit  me 
to  enter  the  town  with  my  soldiers,  and  I  will 
instantly  repress  the  outrage,  and  return  to 
the  gate  to  finish  the  capitulation.' 

The  offer  was  made  with  an  air  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  and  accepted  with  a  generous  con- 
fidence. Peterborough  hastened  into  the 
streets,  where  he  found  the  Germans  and 
Catalans  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  He  drove  them  away,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  leave  the  booty  which  they 
were  carrj'ing  off.  After  having  quieted  all 
disturbances,  he  rejoined  the  governor,  and 
completed  the  capitulation  without  demand- 
ing any  new  or  more  advantageous  terms. 
The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  English,  whom  they  had  generally 
represented  as  faithless  barbarians. 


Broken  Vows. 

A  favourite  dramatic  piece  in  the  towns  of 
the  Genoese  territory,  is  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing tragic  story. 

A  few  years  since  there  lived  at  Port  !Mau- 
rice,  near  Oneglia,  two  lovers,  named  Anna 
and  Giuseppe,  the  children  of  widows  in  good 
circumstances,  the  former  eighteen,  and  the 
latter  twenty  years  of  age.  The  parents  had 
given  their  consent  to  their  union,  and  the 
wedding  day  was  soon  to  be  fixed  ;  when 
during  a  short  absence  of  Giuseppe,  probably 
brought  about  by  artful  contrivances,  an  in- 
triguing friend  of  the  family  prevailed  on  the 
mother  of  the  bride  to  give  her  daughter  to  a 
more  wealthy  suitor.  Anna,  overcome  by 
maternal  importun-'ty,  did  what  she  had  not 
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firmness  enough  to  refuse  to  do,  and  promised 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  man  for  whom  she 
felt  no  affection.  Grief,  however,  soon  under- 
mined her  health  ;  and  by  way  of  amusement, 
she  was  sent  into  the  mountains  to  the  olive 
harvest.  Her  mother  also  went  to  see  some 
relations  in  the  country,  and  an  elder  sister 
only  was  left  at  home. 

Anna,  however,  grew  worse,  and  became  at 
last  so  ill,  that  her  friends,  alarmed  for  her 
life,  sent  her  back  to  her  mother's  house. 
Meanwhile  Giuseppe  had  returned,  and  the 
report  of  Anna's  intended  compulsory  mar- 
riage soon  reached  his  ears.  On  the  Sunday 
following  he  met  her  sister  at  mass,  and  with 
all  the  urgency  of  despair  he  implored  her  to 
procure  him  a  last  interview  with  his  beloved. 
The  sister  yielded,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Giuseppe  should  find  Anna  in  the  garden  in 
the  evening  by  moonlight,  while  the  only 
domestic  guardian,  an  old  sailor,  was  at  the 
public-house. 

At  the  appointed  time  Giuseppe  was  in  the 
garden,  and  there  he  found  his  Anna.  Weak, 
melancholy,  and  silent,  she  went  up  to  him 
v,ith  faltering  steps  ;  but  in  vain  he  questioned 
her  ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  draw  from  her 
the  acknowledgment  that  she  still  loved  him  ; 
not  a  word  could  he  elicit ;  mute,  pale,  and 
motionless,  she  stood  like  a  statue  before 
him.  At  length  he  was  about  to  throw  his 
arms  tenderly  around  her,  when  Anna  sud- 
denly starting  back,  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
which  spoke  a  heart  bursting  with  agony, 
'  No,  no,  Giuseppe,  I  am  thine  Anna  no 
longer.  But  here  mark  thy  revenge  1'  and 
with  the.se  words  she  drew  a  dagger,  which 
she  had  brought  concealed,  and  before  Giu- 
seppe had  time  to  interpose,  plunged  it  deep 
into  her  bosom,  adding  in  faltering  accents, 
'  Oh,  mother,  mother  1  Giuseppe,  my  beloved 
Giuseppe  !— farewell.'  The  blow  was  almost 
immediately  fatal  ;  she  fell  speechless  to  the 
ground.  Giuseppe  stood  for  a  moment  trans- 
fixed with  horror  ;  then  casting  himself  down 
by  the  side  of  the  expiring  victim,  he  plucked 
the  fatal  weapon  from  her  bosom  ;  and  while 
vainly  endeavouring  to  stem  the  gushing 
torrent,  gave  utterance  to  his  grief  in  loud 
but  unavailing  calls  on  her  name.  When  at 
last  too  well  assured  of  the  fatal  truth,  that 
his  Anna  lay  before  him  a  lifeless  corpse,  he 
sprung  up  in  a  .state  of  frenzy,  and  as  if  he 
had  been  the  guilty  author  of  the  deed, 
hastily  fled  over  the  wall  of  the  garden  with 
the  poniard  in  his  hand. 

The  sister,  alarmed  at  Anna's  protracted 
absence,  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  her 
eyes  met  the  awful  spectacle  of  her  sister 
lying  Y/eltering  in  her  blood.  Her  screams 
brought  out  the  old  sailor,  who  had  returned 
late,  and  with  his  assistance,  the  body  was 
carried  into  the  house. 

The  wretched  Giuseppe,  impelled  by  a 
savage  frenzy,  after  strolling  about  all  night, 
again  scaled  the  wall  of  the  garden,  where  he 
no  longer  found  his  Anna,  but  only  her  blood. 
While  busily  employed  in  wiping  it  up  with 
his  handkerchief,  the  mother,  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  returned  home  early  in 
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the  morning,  accompanied  by  the  friend  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  and  unlock- 
ing the  gate,  entered  the  garden.  The  frantic 
Giuseppe  ran  to  meet  her;  and  holding  the 
bloody  handkerchief  close  to  her  face,  wildly 
cried,  Conosci  tic  quel  sangiie  ?  (Do  you 
know  that  blood  ?j  The  mother  rushed  with 
a  fearful  presentiment  into  the  house,  where 
the  first  object  that  met  her  view  was  the 
corpse  of  her  murdered  child.  The  maniac 
again  fled  to  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

The  corpse  was  decorated  after  the  Italian 
fashion,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle, 
and  deposited  the  night  before  the  funeral  in 
an  open  coffin  in  the  church  before  the  high 
altar.  Here  a  person  was  placed  to  watch  it 
by  the  light  of  consecrated  tapers.  About 
midnight  Giuseppe  suddenly  forced  his  way 
into  the  church  ;  the  affrighted  watchman  ran 
off,  but  stopped  at  a  distance  to  observe  his 
motions,  and  beheld  the  unfortunate  Giuseppe 
covering  the  remains  of  the  departed  with  a 
thousand  kisses  and  burning  tears ;  after  which 
he  despatched  himself  with  the  same  poniard 
which  had  carried  the  stroke  of  death  to  the 
heart  of  his  Anna. 

The  unhappy  mother  went  raving  mad,  and 
soon  sunk  into  a  premature  grave.  During 
her  insanity,  she  would  frequently  e.xclaim,  in 
the  a\\ful  words  of  Giuseppe,  Conosci  Ui  quel 
satigue  ? 

We  have  in  this  melancholy  story  another 
instance  to  add  to  the  many  on  record  of  the 
danger  of  giving  too  implicit  credence  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Had  Giuseppe  been 
seized  flying  from  the  scene  of  horror  with 
the  bleeding  dagger  in  his  hand,  would  not 
the  universal  inference  have  been,  that  Giu- 
seppe was  the  assassin  ?  And  but  for  the 
solemn  assertions  of  Giuseppe  to  a  friend  be- 
fore he  followed  the  fate  of  his  Anna,  who 
knows  but  such  would  have  been  the  character 
with  which  his  name  would  have  gone  down 
to  posterity  ? 


Lord  Audley  and  his  Four 


Sq 


uires. 


hundred  marks  of  yearly  revenue,  to  be 
assigned  out  of  his  heritage  in  England. 
Lord  Audley  accepted  the  gift  with  due  de- 
monstration of  gratitude  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
he  brought  to  his  lodging,  than  he  called 
before  him  the  four  squires  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  gallantly  seconded,  and  the  nobles  of 
his  lineage,  and  informed  his  kinsmen  ;  '  Sirs, 
it  hath  pleased  my  lord,  the  prince,  to  bestow 
on  me  five  hundred  marks  of  heritage,  of 
which  I  am  unworthj',  for  I  have  done  him 
but  small  service.  Behold,  sirs,  these  four 
squires,  which  have  always  served  me  truly, 
and  especially  this  day  ;  the  honour  that  I 
have  is  by  their  valour  :  therefore  I  resign  to 
them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  in  like  manner 
as  it  was  given  to  me,  the  noble  gift  which 
the  prince  hath  assigned  me.'  The  lords 
beheld  each  other,  and  agreed  it  was  a  proof 
of  great  chivalry  to  bestow  so  royal  a  gift, 
and  gladly  undertook  to  bear  witness  to  the 
transfer.  When  Edward  heard  these  things, 
he  sent  for  Lord  Audley,  and  desired  to 
know  why  he  had  bestowed  on  others  the  gift 
he  had  assigned  him,  and  whether  it  had  not 
been  acceptable  to  him?  'Sir,'  said  Lord 
Audley,  '  these  four  squires  have  followed  me 
well  and  truly  in  several  severe  actions  ;  and 
at  this  battle  they  served  me  so  well,  that  had 
they  done  nothing  else,  I  had  been  bound  to 
reward  them.  I  am  myself  but  a  single  man, 
but  by  aid  of  their  united  strength  and  valour, 
I  was  enabled  to  e.xecute  the  vow  which  I  had 
made,  to  give  the  onset  in  the  first  battle  in 
which  the  King  of  England  or  his  sons  should 
be  present ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  I 
must  have  been  left  dead  on  the  field.  This 
is  the  reason  I  have  transferred  your  high- 
ness's  bounty,  as  to  those  by  whom  it  was 
best  deserved.'  The  Black  Prince  not  only 
approved  of  and  confirmed  Lord  Audley 's 
grant,  but  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity, 
conferred  upon  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  si.x: 
hundred  marks  more,  for  his  own  use.  The 
names  of  the  squires  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves,  and  e.xperienced  such  liberality  at 
the  hands  of  their  leader,  were  Delves  of  Dod- 
dington,  Dutton  of  Dutton,  Fowlishurst  of 
Crewe,  and  Hawkestone  of  Wreynehill,  all 
Cheshire  families.  This  memorable  instance 
may  suffice  to  show  the  extent  of  gratitude 
which  the  knights  of  old  entertained  for  the 
faithful  services  of  their  squires. 


At  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Lord  Audley  led 
the  van  of  the  Black  Prince's  army,  attended 
by  four  squires,  who  had  promised  not  to  fail 
him.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
front  of  that  bloody  day,  leaving  such  as  they 
overcame  to  be  made  prisoners  by  others,  and 
ever  pressing  forward  where  resistance  was 
offered.  Thus  they  fought  in  the  chief  of  the 
battle,  until  Lord  James  Audley  was  severely 
wounded,  and  his  breath  failed  him.  At  the 
last,  when  the  battle  was  gained,  the  four 
faithful  squires  bore  him  out  of  the  press,  dis- 
armed him,  and  staunched  and  dressed  his 
wounds  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  As 
the  Black  Prince  called  for  the  man  to  whom 
the  victory  was  in  some  measure  owing.  Lord 
Audley  was  borne  before  him  in  a  litter  ; 
when  the  prince,  after  having  awarded  to  him 

the  praise  and  renown  above  all  others  who  ,  .  _ 

fought  on  that  day,  bestowed  on  him  five    the  young  William  to  be  arrested,  in  order  t"» 


Hostages. 

In  the  year  1228,  the  infamously  celebrated 
Eccelin  de  Romano,  Lieutenant  of  the  Em- 
peror over  the  Venetian  States,  and  chief  of 
the  Gibelin  party,  had  taken  prisoner  William, 
grandson  of  Tisso  di  Campo  San  Piero,  while 
yet  in  his  infancy,  and  had  brought  him  up  in 
his  own  court.  This  young  man  was  his 
nephew  ;  and  since  the  death  of  Tisso  and 
James  di  Campo  San  Piero,  the  hatred  of 
those  lords  against  Eccelin  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  ties  of  blood  to  resume  their 
force.     Nevertheless,  in  1240,  Eccelin  caused 
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be  kept  as  a  hostage.  Four  of  the  lords  of 
Vado,  his  nearest  relations,  immediately 
offered  themselves  as  securities  for  him. 
Eccelin,  at  their  entreaty,  set  William  at 
liberty,  and  the  youth,  without  reflecting  in 
his  terror  how  he  was  compromising  the  safety 
of  his  friends,  fled  to  his  castle  of  Trivoglio, 
which  he  fortified.  Eccelin  then  caused  the 
four  lords  of  Vado  to  be  seized  ;  he  shut  them 
into  the  castle  of  Cornuta,  arvd  a  few  years 
afterwards  ordered  the  doors  of  this  fortress 
to  be  walled  up.  All  day  long  his  prisoners 
were  heard  with  lamentable  cries  calling  for 
bread  ;  and  when  after  their  death  the  prison 
gates  were  again  opened,  they  found  nothing 
but  bones  covered  with  a  black  and  shrivelled 
skin.  William  in  the  meanwhile,  after  main- 
taining himself  for  si.x  years  in  independence, 
was  terrified  by  the  progress  of  Eccelin,  and 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  him  ;  he  delivered 
up  to  him  his  castles,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
protection,  declaring  that  he  wished,  as  he 
was  his  nephew,  to  be  also  his  friend.  But 
the  first  night,  we  are  told,  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  the  tyrant's  power,  his  imagination 
pictured  to  him  the  forms  of  the  lords  of  Vado, 
who  with  their  cries  of  hunger,  renewed  the 
memor\'  of  their  horrible  deaths  which  he  had 
too  much  forgotten,  and  made  him  feel  with  the 
deepest  terror  to  what  a  master  he  had  given 
himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  it  with 
cruel  experience.  In  1242,  Eccelin  commanded 
him  to  repudiate  his  wife,  because  she  be- 
longed to  a  family  which  he  had  just  pro- 
scribed ;  and  upon  refusal,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  ;  and  a  year  aftenvards  condemned  to 
death ;  all  his  goods  were  confiscated  ;  all  his 
relations  and  friends  loaded  with  irons,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex. 


A  Last  Friend. 

When  Albert  de  la  Scala  was  supplanted 
in  the  government  of  Padua,  by  Marsilius  de 
Carrara,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Venice,  Nico- 
letto,  his  buffoon,  demanded  to  be  made  a 
partaker  in  the  fate  of  his  master,  and  was  the 
only  person  who  accompanied  him  to  his  melan- 
choly end.  '  A  deep  sentiment  of  attachment,' 
says  Sismondi,  '  thus  discovered  itself  in  one 
who  had  made  a  trade  of  foolish  merriment,  and 
sought  his  own  independence  in  the  laughter 
of  others.' 


Lady  Fanshawe. 

The  amiable  v.'ife  of  that  most  excellent  and 
faithful  servant  of  Charles  the  First,  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe.  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  her 
Life,  which  are  dedicated  to  her  son,  gives  the 
following  beautiful  picture  of  connubial  affec- 
tion and  fidelity. 

'  One  day  in  discourse,  Lady tacitly 

commended  the  knowledge  of  state  affairs, 
and  that  some  women  were  very  happy  in  a 
good  understanding  thereof,  as  my  Lady  A., 
Lady  S.,"'Mrs.  T.,  and  divers  others  ;  and  that 
for  it  nobody  was  at  first  more  capable  than 
myself     That  in  the  night  she  knew  there 


came  a  post  from  Paris  to  the  queen,  and 
that  she  would  be  extremely  glad  to  hear 
what  the  queen  commanded  the  king,  in  order 
to  his  affairs  ;  saying,  that  if  I  would  ask  my 
husband  privately,  he  would  tell  me  what  he 
found  in  the  packet,  and  I  would  tell  her.  I, 
that  was  young  and  innocent,  and  to  that  day 
never  had  in  my  mouth,  "  What  news  ?"  began 
to  think  there  was  more  in  enquiring  into 
business  of  public  aff"airs  than  I  thought  of; 
and  that  being  a  fashionable  thing  it  would 
make  me  more  beloved  of  my  husband  (if  that 
had  been  possible)  than  I  was.  After  my 
husband  returned  home  from  council,  after 
welcoming  him  'as  my  custom  ever  was),  he 
went  with  his  hand  full  of  papers  into  his 
study  for  an  hour  or  more.  I  followed  him. 
He  turned  hastily,  and  said,  "What  wouldst 
thou  have,  my  life  ?"  I  told  him  I  had  heard 
the  prince  had  received  a  packet,  and  I 
guessed  it  that  in  his  hand  :  and  I  desired  to 
know  what  was  in  it.  He  smiling  replied,  "  My 
love,  I  will  immediately  come  to  thee  ;  pray 
go  thee,  for  I  am  very  busy."  When  he 
came  out  of  his  closet,  I  resumed  my  suit ;  he 
kissed  me,  and  talked  of  ether  things.  At 
supper  I  would  eat  nothing.  He  (as  usual) 
sat  by  me,  and  drank  often  to  me,  and  was 
full  of  discourse  to  the  company  that  was  at 
table.  Going  to  bed  I  asked  him  again,  and 
said,  I  could  not  believe  he  loved  me,  if  he 
refused  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  ;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  stopped  my  mouth  with  kisses  ; 
and  soon  went  to  bed.  I  cried,  and  he  went 
to  sleep.  Next  morning,  very  early,  he  called 
to  rise  ;  but  .began  to  discourse  with  me  first, 
to  which  I  made  no  reply.  He  rose,  came  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  kissed  me  ; 
drew  the  curtain  softly,  and  then  went  to 
court.  When  he  came  home  to  dinner,  he 
presently  came  to  me,  as  was  usual ;  and  when 
I  had  him  by  the  hand,  I  .said,  "Thou  dost 
not  care  to  see  me  troubled."  To  which  he, 
taking  me  in  his  arms,  answered,  "  My 
dearest  soul,  nothing  upon  earth  can  afflict 
me  like  that ;  and  when  you  asked  me  of  my 
business,  it  was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to 
satisfy  thee  ;  for  my  life  and  fortune  shall  be 
thine,  and  every  thought  of  my  heart,  in  which 
the  trust  I  am  in  maynot  be  revealed  ;  but  my 
honour  is  7nine  own,  which  I  cannot  preserve, 
if  I  communicate  the  prince's  affairs  ;  and 
pray  thee,  with  this  answer  rest  satisfied."  So 
great  was  his  reason  and  goodness,  that  upon 
consideration  it  made  my  folly  appear  so  vile, 
that  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
I  never  thought  fit  to  ask  him  any  business 
but  what  he  communicated  to  me  freely,  in 
order  to  his  estate  and  family.' 

In  a  voyage  from  Galway  to  Malaga,  the 
ship  in  which  this  lady  and  her  husband  were, 
was  approached  by  a  Turkish  galley,  and  the 
prospect  of  slavery  stared  them  in  the  face. 
'This,'  says  she,  in  her  memoirs,  'was  sad  for 
us  passengers  ;  but  my  husband  bid  us  be  sure 
to  keep  in  the  cabin,  and  not  appear,  which 
would  make  the  Turks  think  we  were  a  man 
of  war  ;  but  if  they  saw  women,  they  would 
take  us  for  merchants  and  board  the  vessel. 
He  went  upon  deck  and  took  a  gun,  a  banda- 
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lier,  and  a  sword,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Turkish  man  of  war.  The  captain  had  locked 
me  up  in  the  cabin.  I  knocked  and  called  to 
no  purpose  until  the  cabin  boy  came  and 
opened  the  door.  I,  all  in  tears,  desired  him 
to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  his  thrum  cap  and 
tarred  coat,  which  he  did,  and  I  gave  him 
half-a-crown  ;  andputting  them  on,  and  flinging 
away  my  night  clothes,  I  crept  up  softly,  and 
stood  upon  the  deck  by  my  husband's  side,  as 
free  from  sickness  and  fear,  as  I  confess,  of 
discretion,  but  it  was  the  effect  of  the  passion 
which  I  could  never  master.  By  this  time  the 
two  vessels  were  engaged  in  parley,  and  so 
well  satisfied  with  speech  and  sight  of  each 
other's  force,  that  the  Turk's  man  of  war 
tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our  course. 
But  when  your  father  saw  it  convenient  to 
retreat,  looking  upon  me,  he  blessed  himself, 
and  snatched  me  up  in  his  arms,  saying, 
"  Good  God  !  that  love  can  make  this  change  !" 
and  though  he  seemingly  chid  me,  he  would 
laugh  at  it  as  often  as  he  remembered  that 
voyage.' 

When  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  civil  v.ar,  and  v.as  confined 
in  a  little  room  at  Whitehall,  the  fidelity  of 
his  wife  was  no  less  remarkable.  '  During  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,'  she  says,  '  I 
failed  not  constantlj^,  when  the  clock  struck 
four  in  the  morning,  to  go  with  a  dark  lantern 
in  my  hand,  all  alone  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodg- 
ings in  Chancery  Lane,  at  my  cousin  Young's, 
to  Whitehall,  by  the  entry  that  went  out  of 
King's  Street  into  the  bowling  green.  There 
I  would  go  under  his  window,  and  call  him 
softly.  He,  excejjting  the  first  time,  never 
failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the  first  call. 
Thus  we  talked  together,  and  sometimes  I 
was  so  wet  with  rain  that  it  went  in  at  my 
neck  and  out  at  my  heels.' 

Through  the  active  and  unceasing  entreaties 
of  Lady  Fanshawe,  her  husband  v\-as  libera- 
ted ;  and  this  happy  pair,  whose  fidelity  to 
their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  to  each  other, 
was  so  exemplary,  lived  to  v.itness  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second. 


Petrarch. 

When  death  had  robbed  Petrarch  of  that 
Laura  for  whom  he  had  vainly  sighed  through 
a  long  series  of  joyless  years,  his  grief  was 
immeasurable.  '  I  dare  not  think  of  my  con- 
dition,' says  he,  'much  less  can  I  speak  of  it.' 
He  passed  several  days  without  nourishment, 
abandoned  to  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  On 
a  MS.  of  Virgil,  the  favourite  author  of 
Petrarch,  he  wrote  the  following  lines : 
'  Laura,  illustrious  by  her  own  virtues,  and 
long  celebrated  in  my  verses,  appeared  to  my 
eyes  for  the  first  time  the  6th  of  April,  1327, 
at  Avignon,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  the 
first  hour  of  the  day  ;  I  was  then  in  my  youth. 
In  the  same  city,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  in  the  year  1348,  this  luminary' 
disappeared  from  our  world.  I  was  then  at 
Verona,  ignorant  of  my  wretched  situation. 
That  chaste  and  beautiful  body  v,-as  buried 


the  same  day,  after  vespers,  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers  ;  her  soul  returned  to  its  native 
heaven.  To  retrace  the  melancholy  re- 
membrance of  this  great  loss,  I  have,  with  a 
pleasure  mi.xed  with  bitterness,  written  it  m  a 
book,  to  which  I  often  refer.  This  loss  con- 
vinces me  that  there  is  no  longer  anything 
worthy  of  living  for.  Since  the  strongest 
cord  of  my  life  is  broken,  with  the  grace  of 
God  I  shall  easily  renounce  a  world  where  my 
cares  have  been  deceitful,  and  my  hopes 
always  perishing.' 


Fellow  Soldiers. 

At  the  siege  of  Capella,  in  1650,  by  the 
French,  a  Spaniard  learnt  that  his  friend  had 
been  thrown  into  the  trench  by  a  musket  ball. 
He  instantly  fiew  to  his  succour,  but  found 
him  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  dead.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  friend,  em- 
braced him,  pressed  him  for  some  time  to  his 
palpitating  breast,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  expired  almost  instantly.  The  arch- 
duke, informed  of  this  event,  gave  orders  to 
burj'  in  the  same  tomb  those  two  friends, 
whom  death  itself  could  not  separate.  Their 
bodies  were  carried  in  great  pomp  to  Avesnes, 
where  a  marble  mausoleum  was  erected  to 
their  memory.  It  was  the  monument  which 
sensibility  erected  to  friendship. 


Eton  Boys. 

Two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  Balti- 
more, while  at  Eton  school,  went  out  shooting, 
and  were  detected  in  that  unpardonable 
offence  by  one  of  the  masters.  He  came  up 
quickly  enough  to  one  of  them  to  discover 
his  person ;  the  other,  being  more  swift  of 
foot,  escaped  unknown.  The  detected  culprit 
was  flogged  pretty  severely,  and  threatened 
with  repetitions  of  the  same  discipline  if  he 
did  not  discover  his  companion.  This,  how- 
ever, he  persisted  in  refusing,  in  spite  of 
reiterated  punishment.  His  companion,  who 
was  confined  to  his  room  at  his  boarding- 
hou.se  by  a  sore  throat,  which  he  had  got  by 
leaping  into  a  ditch  to  escape  the  detection  of 
the  master,  on  hearing  with  what  severity  his 
friend  was  treated  on  his  account,  went  to 
school  with  his  throat  wrapped  up,  and  nobly 
told  the  master  that  he  was  the  boy  who  was 
out  .shooting  with  the  youth,  who  with  such 
magnanimous  perseverance  had  refused  to 
give  up  his  name. 


The  Trace  of  Virtue. 

An  emperor  of  Japan  had  secretly  put  to 
death  a  meritorious  officer,  who  had  a  very 
fine  wife.  Some  days  afterwards  the  prince 
visited  the  ladj',  and  wished  to  compel  her  to 
live  in  the  palace.  '  I  ought  to  rejoice  and 
esteem  myself  happy,'  said  she,  'that  you 
have  judged  me  worthy  of  your  friend.ship. 
I  receive  this  favour  as  1  ought ;  but  I  venture 
to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  an  interval  of 
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thirty  days  to  mourn  the  death  of  my  husband. 
Permit  rne  this,  and  after  the  delay  I  shall  be 
able  to  assemble  his  parents,  and  to  feast  them 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  your  castle.'  The 
emperor  accorded  to  her  prayers.  The  day 
of  the  feast  arrived,  and  it  was  given  with  the 
greatest  sumptuousness.  The  emperor  drank 
to  excess.  The  lady  profited  by  the  moment, 
and  saying  she  would  take  the  air  on  one  of 
the  balconies  of  the  tower,  she,  rather  than 
dishonour  the  memory  of  her  husband,  pre- 
cipitated herself  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 


Schoolboy  Friendship. 

Earl  Stanhope,  Secretary-  of  State  to  George 
the  First,  was  educated  at  Eton  school  with 
one  of  the  Scotch  noblemen  who  was  after- 
wards condemned  for  participating  in  the 
rebellion  of  171 5.  The  earl,  while  the  Privy 
Council  were  deliberating  upon  signing  the 
warrant  of  execution  of  these  unfortunate 
noblemen,  requested  the  life  of  his  school- 
fellow, whom  he  had  never  seen  since  they 
left  Eton.  His  request  was  refused,  till  he 
threatened  to  give  up  liis  place  if  the  council 
did  not  grant  it.  This  menace  procured  him 
the  life  of  his  associate  in  early  life,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  sent  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 


Legacy  of  Eudamidas. 

Eudamidasof  Corinth,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, felt  regret  at  leaving  his  mother  and  his 
daughter  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  indigence. 
He  was  not,  however,  alarmed.  He  esti- 
mated the  hearts  of  Arethus  and  of  Charixinus, 
his  faithful  friends,  by  his  own.  In  his  dying 
moments  he  made  his  will.  '  I  bequeath  to 
Arethus,  to  maintain  mj^  mother,  and  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  old  age.  To  Chari.xinus,  that 
he  shall  see  my  daughter  married,  and  give 
her  all  the  portion  that  he  is  able  ;  and  in  case 
that  one  of  the  two  .shall  die,  I  substitute  in 
his  place  the  one  who  shall  survive.'  The 
two  friends  of  the  virtuous  Eudamidas  proved 
they  were  worthy  of  his  friendship.  Arethus 
gave  the  daughter  of  Eudamidas  in  marriage 
on  the  same  day  as  his  own  ;  and  bestowed 
on  her  an  equal  marriage  portion. 

Seizure  of  Stanislaus. 

When,  instigated  by  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Constantinople,  the  confederate  Lords  of 
Poland,  in  1771,  laid  waste  their  countr>',  a 
plot  was  laid  for  seizing  on  their  amiable 
monarch,  Stani.slaus.  His  carriage  was  one 
day  escorted  from  Villanow,  where  he  had 
been  dining,  by  four  of  his  own  attendants  and 
twelve  of  the  guards  of  Count  Sobieski,  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland. 
The  party  had  scarcely  left  Villanow,  when 
the  conspirators  rushed  out  and  surrounded 
the  carriage,  commiuding  the  coachman  to 
stop,  and  beating  down  the  men  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets.  Several  shots  were 
fired  into  the  coach ;  one  passed  through  the 


hat  of  Count  Sobieski,  as  he  was  getting  out 
sword  in  hand,  the  better  to  repel  the  attack. 
A  cut  across  the  leg  of  the  count  soon  laid  him 
under  the  wheels  ;  and  while  he  lay  there,  he 
heard  the  shot  pouring  into  the  coach  like 
hail,  and  felt  the  villains  stepping  over  his 
body  to  finish  the  murder  of  the  king.  It  was 
then  that  Butzou,  who  was  private  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Count  Sobieski,  stood  between  his 
sovereign  and  the  rebels.  In  an  instant  he 
received  several  balls  through  his  limbs,  and 
a  thrust  from  a  bayonet  in  his  breast,  which 
cast  him  weltering  in  his  blood  upon  the  count. 
By  this  time  all  the  persons  who  had  formed 
the  escort,  were  either  wounded  or  dispersed, 
and  the  king  was  dragged  along  the  crowd 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  conspi- 
rators, however,  soon  quitted  him  from  various 
causes,  and  he  was  left  with  only  one  person 
to  watch  him,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  in- 
terest; he  then  took  shelter  in  the  mill  of 
Mariemont,  and  the  ne.xt  day  regained  his 
palace. 

To  reward  the  wounds  which  the  brave  and 
faithful  Butzou  had  received  in  the  defence  of 
his  sovereign,  Stanislaus,  after  his  deliverance 
from  the  as.sassins,  caused  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  room  in  a  chair,  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  after  thanking  him  for  his  services, 
gave  him  his  choice  of  an  office  about  his 
majesty's  person  ;  or  to  hold  what  rank  he 
pleased  in  the  army.  Butzou,  attached  to 
Sobieski's  family,  under  which  all  his  ancestors 
had  lived  and  fought,  only  begged  of  his 
sovereign,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main with  the  Count  Sobieski.  He  agreed  to 
his  request,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
those  troops  among  whom  he  was  before  only 
a  private  soldier. 


A  Friend  in  Need. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  one  day  reproached 
the  Count  d'Aubigne,  that  he  still  retained 
his  friendship  for  jNI.  de  la  Tremouille,  who 
was  in  disgrace,  and  banished  the  court. 
'  Sire,'  said  D'Aubigne,  '  M.  de  la  Tremouille 
is  sufficiently  unfortunate  ;  since  he  has  lost 
the  favour  of  his  master,  I  could  not  abandon 
him  in  the  time  w^hen  he  has  the  most  need  of 
my  friendship.' 


Portia 

The  wife  of  Brutus  inherited  all  the  great- 
ness of  soul  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
her  father,  Cato  of  L'tica.  Ha\'ing  observed 
that  her  husband  appeared  to  be  meditating 
some  important  enterprise,  she  was  solicitous 
to  share  in  his  glor^'  or  in  his  failure,  and  to 
deserve  his  confidence,  she  resolved  not  to  ask 
it  till  she  had  made  trial  of  her  own  fortitude. 
With  this  view,  she  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in 
{  her  body,  the  pain  of  which,  added  to  the  loss 
of  blood,  brought  on  a  dangerous  malady. 
She  carefully  concealed  for  some  time  the 
cause  of  her  illness  ;  till  observing  her  husband 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  her  account,  she 
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seized  the  oppotunity  of  addressing  him.  '  As 
the  daughter  of  Cato,'  she  told  him,  '  she  had 
a  claim  to  expect,  not  merely  the  common 
courtesies  and  civilities  of  an  ordinary  wife, 
but  to  share  in  the  thoughts  and  counsels,  in 
the  good  and  evil  fortune  of  her  husband  ; 
and  that  whatever  weakness  might  be  imputed 
to  her  sex,  her  birth,  education,  and  honour- 
able connexions  had  strengthened  her  mind, 
and  formed  her  to  superior  qualities.  But 
though  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  the  wife  of 
Brutus,  titles  in  which  she  gloried,  she  would 
not  have  boasted  of  her  fortitude,  but  after  a 
trial  that  had  proved  her  invincible  to  pain 
and  inconvenience.'  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  discovered  to  Brutus  her  wound,  and  the 
motives  which  had  caused  this  voluntary  in- 
fliction. 

Brutus,  much  affected  and  struck  with  ad- 
miration, raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  im- 
plored the  gods  to  assist  his  enterprise,  that  he 
might  live  to  prove  himself  worthy  a  wife  like 
Portia.  He  then  imparted  to  her  the  project 
of  freeing  Rome,  and  restoring  the  republic 
by  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  courage  which  had  sustained  the 
daughter  of  Cato  under  her  own  sufferings, 
deserted  her  in  the  danger  of  her  husband. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  assassination  of 
Caesar,  Portia  sunk  under  the  agitation  of  her 
spirits,  and  was  seized  with  a  succession  of 
fainting  fits.  The  rumour  of  her  extreme  ill- 
ness reached  Brutus  ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  the  apprehensions 
he  might  naturally  entertain,  he  shrunk  not 
from  the  purpose  he  had  undertaken.  Csesar 
fell  a  victim  to  a  virtuous  but  ill -fortuned 
patriotism  :  a  combination  of  causes  had  con- 
spired to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  people, 
which  the  death  of  many  Caesars  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  counteract. 

Brutus  perceiving  he  had  failed  in  his 
patriotic  purpose,  resolved  to  leave  Italy. 
Passing  by  land  through  Lucania  to  Elea  by 
the  sea-side,  he  there  took  leave  of  his  wife,  it 
being  judged  necessarj^  that  .she  should  return 
to  Rome.  The  daughter  of  Cato  struggling 
with  her  feelings,  assumed  on  this  separation 
an  appearance  of  firmness ;  but  a  picture 
which  hung  on  the  wall,  representing  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  acci- 
dently  meeting  her  eyes,  overcame  her  reso- 
lution. Gazing  earnestly  on  the  figure  of 
Hector  delivering  the  young  Ast^'anax  into 
the  arms  of  his  mother,  she  melted  into  ten- 
derness and  tears.  A  friend  of  Brutus  who 
was  present  on  this  occasion,  repeated  from 
Homer  the  address  of  the  Trojan  princess  to 
her  husband : — 

'  Be  careful.  Hector,  for  with  tJtee  my  all, 

My  father,  mother,  brother,  husband  fall.' 
Brutus  replied,  smiling,  '  I  must  not  answer 
Portia  in  the  words  of   Hector    to  Andro- 
mache : 
'  Mind  you  your  wheel,  and  to  your  maids 

give  law  ;' 
for  if  the  weakness  of  her  frame  seconds  not 
her  mind  in  courage,  in  activity,  in  concern 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  for  the  welfare  1 


of  her  country,  she  Is  not  inferior  to  any  of 
us.' 

When  Portia  was  informed  that  her  husband 
had  fallen  by  his  own  hands,  she  determined 
not  to  survive  him.  Being  watched  by  her 
friends,  who  sought  to  prevent  her  fatal  pur- 
pose, she  snatched  burning  coals  from  the 
fire,  and  held  them  in  her  mouth  till  they 
produced  suffocation. 


Paulina. 

Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  being  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  her  husband,  whom 
Nero  had  condemned  to  death,  opened  a  vein 
in  her  arm,  and  would  soon  have  bled  to 
death,  if  the  tyrant  had  not  sent  persons  who 
compelled  her  to  stop  the  blood.  For  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  her  face  wore  an 
unusual  paleness  ;  which,  says  Tacitus,  was  a 
glorious  testimony  of  her  fidelity  to  her  hus- 
band. 


Inseparable  Pair. 

A  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  made  some  preten- 
sions to  the  city  of  Geneva,  sought  to  gain  it 
by  surprise  :  he  scaled  the  walls  in  the  night ; 
but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  wishes. 
The  alarm  being  given  that  a  great  number  of 
the  besiegers  had  mounted  the  walls,  the 
citizens  ran  to  arms,  and  repulsed  their  ene- 
mies, who  were  too  weak  to  resist  them. 
Those  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  led  to 
an  ignominious  death.  Among  the  number  of 
the  prisoners,  was  an  officer  who  had  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  for  his  valour. 
The  news  of  his  misfortune  being  carried  to 
his  wife,  she  flew  to  the  place  where  her  hus- 
band was  to  perish,  and  demanded  to  embrace 
him  for  the  last  time.  They  refused  her  this 
favour  ;  and  the  officer  was  hung  without  her 
being  permitted  to  approach  him.  She  never- 
theless followed  the  body  of  her  husband  to 
the  place  where  it  was  exposed.  She  there 
seated  herself  by  the  melancholj'  spectacle, 
and  remained  without  taking  any  nourish- 
ment, or  suffering  her  eyes  to  be  abstracted 
for  a  moment  from  the  object  of  her  affection. 
Death,  which  she  waited  for  with  impatience, 
came  at  last,  and  closed  her  eyes  while  she 
was  stretched  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 


The  Brave  Crillon. 

After  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Paris,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  prisoner  on  that 
occasion,  contrived  his  escape  by  means  of 
three  discontented  courtiers.  Fervaque.s,  a 
man  of  quality  and  of  acknowledged  bravery, 
gave  the  king  information  of  his  flight,  but 
was  suspected  of  having  delayed  it  until  he 
was  assured  that  Conde  was  out  of  reach. 
Henry  in  his  wrath  declared  that  the  head  of 
Fervaques  should  answer  for  his  treachery, 
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adding,  that  whoever  gave  notice  to  the 
traitor,  should  share  his  fate. 

The  brave  Crillon  saw  the  king's  fury  with- 
out surprise;  but  knowing  him  capable  of 
destroying  an  innocent  man,  he  trembled  with 
horror  when  he  heard  him  vow  the  death  of 
P  ervaques,  who  was  his  friend,  and  who  he 
did  not  believe  was  capable  of  so  mean  an 
artifice.  Distinguished  by  a  magnanimity 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  fear,  he 
resolved  to  save  him ;  and  despising  the 
danger  of  a  discovery,  the  excessive  delicacy 
of  his  friendship  persuaded  him  that  he  ought 
to  run  all  hazards  to  preser^-e  the  life  of  a  man 
of  honour,  and  prevent  the  king  from  doing 
an  act  of  injustice,  which  would  render  him 
still  more  odious  to  his  subjects.  Crillon 
hastened  to  his  friend  ;  '  jMy  dear  Fervaques," 
said  he,  '  the  king,  who  is  persuaded  that  you 
have  favoured  the  escape  of  Conde,  has 
vowed  j'our  death.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  con- 
fess whether  his  suspicions  are  just ;  to  justify 
myself  for  the  step  I  am  about  to  take,  I 
believe  you  innocent ;  fly  this  instant,  and 
save  yourself  from  the  king's  rage.' 

'  How  sensible  am  I,'  replied  Fervaques, 
*  of  this  heroic  proof  of  your  friendship  !  I  am 
resolved  to  fly,  not  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  but 
to  escape  the  furj^  of  a  king,  who  is  so  unde- 
serving of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  or  the 
generous  and  inviolable  attachment  of  the 
brave  Crillon.' 

Fervaques  instantly  fled.  The  intelligence 
incensed  the  king  extremely  ;  and  he  was  for 
some  moments  uncertain  on  which  of  those 
who  had  heard  him  vow  the  death  of  Ferva- 
ques, to  fix  his  suspicions  ;  but  at  length  it  fell 
on  Crillon  :  his  esteem  for  him,  while  it  made 
him  wish  him  innocent,  added  strength  to 
those  suspicions. 

Henr^'-  was  agitated  with  these  emotions 
when  Crillon  appeared  before  him. '  '  Ferva- 
ques,' said  the  king,  with  a  look  of  rage,  'has 
escaped  my  vengeance ;  and  leaves  me  no 
other  hopes  of  executing  it,  but  upon  him  who 
has  been  the  instrument  of  his  escape.  Do  you 
know  who  the  man  is?'  'Yes,  sire,'  replied 
Crillon.  '  Well,  then,  name  him,'  said  the 
king,  with  great  warmth.  '  I  will  never,' 
said  Crillon,  ''be  the  accuser  of  any  besides 
myself ;  but  the  fear  of  exposing  the  innocent 
to  your  majesty's  resentment,  obliges  me  to 
give  up  the  guilty.  Yes,  sire,  see  before  you 
the  man  you  ought  to  punish  :  one  who  would 
have  considered  himself  as  the  assassin  of 
Fervaques,  had  he  concealed  from  him  a 
secret  on  which  his  life  depended  ;  mine  is  at 
your  disposal  ;  but  it  is  less  dear  to  me  than 
the  honour  of  saving  a  friend,  whose  blood 
may  one  day  again,  as  it  has  often  been,  shed 
in  the  ser^'ice  of  your  majesty.' 


The  Legatee. 

An  old  bachelor  in  the  North  of  France, 
alike  famous  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth, 
laboured  under  a  misfortune  not  uncommon  to 
the  greedy  rich,  that  of  being  shunned  and 
hated  by  everybody.     He  required  from  his 


domestics  that  their  attention  should  be  as 
much  beyond,  as  their  frugality  was  within, 
all  bounds ;  and  the  only  recompense  he 
gave  them,  consisted  in  flattering  hopes  of 
being  well  remembered  at  his  death.  In  spite 
of  his  large  promises,  however,  he  could  never 
prevail  on  any  person  to  remain  more  than  a 
single  season  in  his  service  ;  and  at  length  his 
wretched  character  as  a  master,  became  so 
notorious,  that  he  could  not  procure  a  servant 
on  any  terms,  and  saw  himself,  with  all  his 
wealth,  reduced  to  perform  the  meanest  oflfices 
for  himself  In  this  emergency  he  fell  upon  a 
certain  sly  device,  which  he  thought  would  be 
sure  to  counteract  the  odium  under  which  he 
laboured,  without  obliging  him  to  deviate^  in 
the  least  from  his  inveterate  habits  of  saving 
and  starving.  He  sent  for  his  attorney,  and 
dictated  to  him  a  will,  containing  amongst 
other  bequests,  the  following  :  '  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  servant  who  shall  close  rny 
eyes,  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and  my  domain 
of  Varac'  Nothing,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen,  was  farther  from  the  old  man's  intention, 
than  that  such  a  bequest  should  ever  have 
effect.  The  report  of  his  having  made  it, 
however,  soon  spread  ;  and,  as  cunningly  an- 
ticipated, hundreds  of  persons  hastened  to 
offer  iheir  services.  The  fortunate  candidate 
was  a  stout  Norman,  in  that  middle  period  of 
life  when  the  appetite  for  food  is  generally 
considered  to  be  at  its  lowest — a  man  who 
protested  roundly  that  he  cared  not  what  he 
ate  or  drank ;  or,  indeed,  whether  he  ate  or 
drank  at  all,  so  that  he  could  only  keep  life  in 
him.  The  miser  exulted  in  having  at  last 
found  a  man  after  his  own  heart ;  and  installed 
him  forthwith  in  the  office  of  his  servant  of  all 
work.  The  trial  was  a  severe  one  ;  the  pen- 
ance of  a  Monk  of  la  Trappe  was  nothing  to 
it ;  according  to  general  opinion,  the  poor 
Norman  must  have  expired  of  pure  inanition, 
had  the  old  miser  lived  six  months  longer  than 
he  did.  The  day  of  the  master's  death,  was  a 
day  of  joy  and  reviving  to  the  serv-ant ;  but 
on  the  next,  his  hopes  were  like  to  have  been 
all  blasted  by  the  appearance  of  the  heirs  at 
law.  Although  the  inheritance  was  immense, 
they  possessed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  their 
departed  relative,  that  they  grudged  exceed- 
ingly to  find  the  amount  at  all  diminished  by 
the  few  legacies  which  the  will  contained. 
The  famished  valet  endeavoured  to  touch 
their  feelings  by  a  representation  of  the  sufi^er- 
ings  he  had  undergone  —  sufferings  which 
years  of  comfort  and  good  living  would 
scarcely  repair  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  One 
of  the  heirs  called  for  a  sight  of  the  will  :  and 
having  read  these  words,  '  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  the  servant  who  shall  close  my 
eyes,  &c.,'  he  exclaimed  with  barbarous  exul- 
tation, 'The  donation  is  worth  nothing!' 
'^\^ly  so?'  asked  the  servant  trembling. 
'  ^Vhy,  don't  you  know  my  uncle  was  blind  of 
an  eye?  How  then  could  you  close  his 
eyes  ? ' 

The  unfortunate  legatee,  repulsed  by  this 
obser\-ation,  withdrew  ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
take  the  advice  of  a  lawj-er  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bequest,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
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that  there  was  every  probability  of  its  being 
sustained  by  the  courts.  A  suit  was  accord- 
ingly instituted,  and  the  judges  unanimously 
determined  that  the  intention  of  the  testator 
■was  to  be  gathered  from  the  ordinary  and  fair 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  not  from  any 
quibbling  construction  ;  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  to  sup- 
pose that  in  so  solemn  an  affair  as  his  last 
will,  he  could  mean  by  a  verbal  equivoque  to 
commit  such  a  fraud  on  the  expectations  of 
an  honest  and  faithful  domestic  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  in  reason 
or  law,  of  his  having  designedly  and  actually 
bequeathed  the  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and 
the  domain  of  Varac,  to  his  Norman  servant. 
The  heirs  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
but  without  success.  The  judgment  was  con- 
fiiTned,  and  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  dis- 
charge the  legacy.  It  is  in  ways  like  this  that 
the  laws  often  do  miracles  of  good,  by  making 
even  dead  men  do  what  they  never  intended, 
and  what  is  yet  abundantly  consistent  with 
right  and  justice. 


Cemeter}^  of  Pere  la  Chai.se. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  affecting 
to  the  imagination  than  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise  at  Paris.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  go 
there  to  be  convinced  hov/  true  the  affection 
which  the  mothers,  sons,  and  sisters  of  France 
have  for  each  other.  How  simple,  and  yet 
how  tender,  the  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs  ! 
There  the  sister  goes  to  renew  the  tender  re- 
collection of  her  sister,  and  a  son  to  place  a 
garland  over  the  grave  of  his  mother.  With 
the  English,  the  dead  are  scarcely  ever 
^^sited,  and  seldom  remembered  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  French,  who  do  not  think  it  incon- 
sistent to  mix  the  kindest  feelings  to  their 
relations  with  the  sociability  of  a  larger  circle. 
The  tombs  and  graves  in  the  cemetery  are 
kept  in  the  highest  order  and  repair,  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  planted  with  shrubs 
and  fragrant  flowers,  mingled  with  the  mourn- 
ful CiT^ress  and  yew  :  the  acacia  tree  is  also 
planted  in  great  abundance,  and  the  wild  vine 
spreads  its  broad  leaves  and  graceful  clusters 
over  many  of  the  monuments.  Several  of  the 
inscriptions  are  affecting  from  their  brevity 
and  simplicity.  Upon  the  monument  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  there  is  the  following 
short  sentence  ; — 

A  la  memoire  de  mon  meilleur  ami. 
C'etoit  mon  frere. 

On  another  : — 

Ci-git  P.  N.,  son  epouse  perd  en  lui  le  plus 
tendre  de  ses  amis,  et  ses  enfans  un  modele 
de  vertu. 

And  upon  one  raised  by  the  parents  to  the 
memory  of  a  child  : — 

Ci-git  notre  fils  cheri. 

A  little  crown  of  artificial  orange  blossoms, 
half  blov/n,  .vas  in  a  glass  case  at  the  head  of 
the  tablet. 


The  following  are  also  among  the  inscrip- 
tions in  this  celebrated  spot  : — 
Le  Malheur,  1' Amour, 
La  Reconnoissance, 
Au  modele  de  toutes  les  vertu% 

Delice, 
A  son  excellente  Zephirine. 

A  ma  Theodore. 

Repose  en  palx,  ma  bien  aimec.     Celeste 
demain  nous  reviendrons  te  voir. 


Tu  reposes,  mon  fils,  et  ta  mere 
Est  dans  !a  douleur  I 


A  notre  bon  pere 

Les  fils  reconnoissants. 


A  peine  cinq  printemps  vecut  notre  Pauline, 
C'etoit  le  gage  heureux  de  I'hymen  le  plus 

doux, 
Chacun  aimoit  son  air  et  sa  grace  enfantine — 
Ah  !  de  notre  bonheur  le  destin  fut  jaloux  I 
Many  garlands  of  fresh  and  sweet  flowers  are 
hung  upon  the  graves,  and  everything  marks 
the  existence  of  tender  remembrance  and  re- 
gret ;  it  appears  as  if  in  this  place  alone  the 
dead  are  never  forgotten. 


The  Constable  de  Bourbon. 

A  singular  and  solemn  instance  of  fidelity 
occurs  in  the  conduct  of  that  band  of  warriors, 
rapacious  and  profligate  as  they  were,  who 
imder  the  command  of  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon had  with  success  assaulted  the  walls  of 
Rome.  They  had  during  his  life  adored  him 
as  the  divinity  of  war,  and  had  endured 
every  hardship  which  cold,  hunger,  fatigue, 
and  want  of  pay  united  could  bring  upon 
them,  during  their  march  through  Italy  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  had  indeed  murmured,  but  their 
murmurs  were  easily  quelled,  upon  the  gene- 
ral's representation  that  liis  ov/n  povert)'^  and 
distress  of  every  kind  was  fully  equal  to  theirs. 
To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  numerous 
songs  that  were  made  in  his  honour,  and 
which  are  preserved  by  Brantome,  when 

'He  said,  "  Brother  soldiers,  I  mean  not  to 

v.Tong  you, 
But  trust  me,  I'm  poor  as  the  poorest  among 

you  ;" ' 
every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  devotion  to 
their  chief  alone  predominated.  After  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  moment  of 
triumph,  they  retained  tlieir  faithful  regard 
for  their  departed  general's  remains  ;  and 
when,  after  being  satiated  with  rapine  and 
cruelty,  they  marched  from  Rome,  they 
carried  with  them  the  body  of  Bourbon,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  commanded  by 
Lautrec,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains 
of  his  age,  conveyed  it  in  safety  to  the  strong 
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fortress  of  Gaieta.  After  this  the  soldiers 
built  a  beautiful  monument  over  their  leader, 
and  leaving  a  garrison  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain the  castle,  they  marched  forward  to 
Naples,  which  they  besieged. 

Honourable  Convicts. 

At  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1793,  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
obtaining  nurses  and  attendants  for  the  sick 
at  Bu-h-Hill  Hospital.  Recourse  was  had  to 
the  prison.  The  request  was  made,  and  the 
apparent  danger  stated  to  the  convicts.  As 
many  offered  as  were  wanted.  They  con- 
tinued faithful  till  the  dreadful  scene  was 
closed ;  none  of  them  making  any  demand  for 
their  ser\'ices,  till  all  were  discharged. 

One  man  committed  for  a  burglary,  who  had 
seven  years  to  serve,  obser\'ed,  when  the 
request  was  made  to  him,  that  having 
offended  society,  he  would  be  happy  to  render 
it  some  services  for  the  injury  ;  and  if  they 
could  only  place  confidence  in  him,  he  would 
go  with  cheerfulness.  He  went ;  he  never 
left  it  but  once,  and  then  by  permission,  to 
obtain  some  articles  in  the  city.  His  conduct 
was  so  remarkable,  as  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  managers,  who  made  him  a  deputy 
steward  ;  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  doors, 
to  prevent  improper  persons  from  going  into 
the  hospital ;  to  preser\'e  order  in  and  about 
the  house;  and  to  see  that  nothing  came  to, 
or  went  from  it,  improperly.  He  was  paid  ; 
and  after  receiving  an.  extra  compensation, 
at  his  discharge  married  one  of  the  nurses. 

Another  man  convicted  of  a  robber^',  was 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  horse 
and  cart,  to  bring  such  provisions  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  as  were  there  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  by  those  who  were  afraid 
to  come  in.  He  had  the  sole  charge  of  the 
cart,  and  conveying  the  articles  for  the  whole 
period.  He  had  many  years  to  serve,  and 
might  at  any  time  have  departed  with  the 
horse,  cart,  and  pro\nsion5.  He  despised, 
hov.ever,  such  a  breach  of  trust,  and  returned 
to  the  prison.  He  was  soon  after  pardoned, 
with  the  thanks  of  the  inspectors. 

An  equally  striking  instance  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  sickness, 
happened  among  the  women.  When  requested 
to  give  up  their  bedsteads  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  at  the  hospital,  they  cheerfully  offered 
even  their  bedding,  &c.  When  a  similar 
request  was  made  to  the  debtors,  they  all 
refused. 


The  Last  of  Marius. 

During  the  intestine  divi.slons  with  which 
Rome  was  agitated,  in  the  year  of  Rome  664, 
Caius  Marius  and  Sylla  v.-cre  the  great  rivals 
for  superior  power.  Fortune  at  this  period 
favoured  the  latter,  and  IMarius  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Rome.  He  pursued  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  on  passing  by 
Tcrracma,  he  desired  the  mariners  to  keep 
clear  of  that  place,    being  apprehensive    of 


falling  into  the  hands  of  one  Geminius,  a 
leading  man  in  that  district.  Overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  Marius  being  indisposed,  they 
determined  to  make  land,  and  with  great 
difficulty  got  to  Circseum  (Monte  Circeilo  , 
where  they  suffered  much  from  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  land  was  their  enemy,  the  sea 
was  the  same  ;  it  was  dangerous  to  en- 
counter men  ;  it  was  dangerous  also  not  to 
meet  with  them,  because  of  their  extreme 
want  of  provisions.  In  the  evening  they  were 
cautioned  to  depart  by  some  herdsmen,  who 
recognised  Marius,  and  informed  him  that  a 
j  body  of  horsemen  were  ridmg  about  in 
search  of  him.  After  wandering  among  the 
woods,  and  nearly  famished,  he  moved  down 
to  the  sea-side,  encouraging  his  attendants  net 
to  forsake  him  ;  and  they  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city  of  r\Iinturn3e,  when  they 
observed,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  troop 
of  horse  coming  towards  them ;  and,  at  t!ie 
same  time,  two  barks  appeared  sailing  near 
them  ;  upon  which  they  ran  down  to  the  sea 
shore,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  ^wam  towards 
the  ships,  into  one  of  which  Marius  v.-as  with 
difficulty  lifted.  The  party  of  horse  soon 
reached  the  coast,  and  called  the  .ship's  crew 
either  to  put  ashore,  or  to  throw  Marius  over- 
board. The  masters  of  the  vessels,  after  much 
entreaty  and  deliberation,  agreed  not  to 
deliver  up  Marius  ;  upon  which  the  soldiers 
I  rode  off  in  a  great  rage,  and  the  sailors  made 
I  for  land.  They  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
[  the  river  Liris,  v.-here  it  overflows  and  forms 
I  a  marsh ;  then  advised  I^Iarius  to  refresh 
I  himself  on  shore  till  the  wind  became  more 
favourable.  But  the  crev/ never  re-appeared, 
and  the  vessel  sailed  away,  thinking  it  neither 
honourable  to  deliver  up  Marius,  nor  safe  to 
protect  him. 

Thus,  deserted  bj'  all  the  world,  he  sat  a 
good  while  on  the  shore  in  silent  stupefaction ; 
at  length  recovering  himself,  he  rose,  and 
walked  disconsolate  through  a  wild  and 
marshy  country-,  till  he  reached  an  old  man's 
cottage.  Throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  he 
requested  shelter  and  an  asylum  from  impend- 
ing danger.  The  cottager  replied,  '  That  his 
hut  would  be  sufficient,  if  he  sought  only 
repose  ;  but  if  he  v.-as  wandering  to  elude  the 
search  of  his  enemies,  he  would  hide  him  in  a 
place  much  safer  and  more  retired.'  Marius 
desiring  him  to  do  so,  the  old  man  took  him 
into  the  fens  to  a  place  of  secrecy,  and  covered 
him  with  a  quantitj'  of  reeds. 

But  these  obliging  precautions  did  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  who 
threatened  the  cottager  for  having  concealed 
an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Marius  being 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  noise  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  suspecting  the  cause,  quitted  his 
cavern,  and  having  stripped  himself,  plunged 
into  the  marsh  ;  from  whence  his  pursuers 
dragged  him  out,  carried  him  to  Minturna;,  and 
delivered  him  up  to  the  magistrates ;  who, 
after  some  deliberation,  finally  decided  that 
Marius  should  be  put  to  death.  No  citizen 
would  undertake  this  office  ;  a  Gaul,  or  a 
Cimbrian  proceeded,  sword  in  hand,  to 
despatch  his  victim.     The  chamber  in  which 
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Marius  was  confined  was  gloomy,  and  a  light, 
they  say,  glanced  from  the  eye  of  Marius 
upon  the  face  of  the  assassin  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  solemn  voice  exclaimed,  '  Dost 
thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  ?'  Upon  which  the 
soldier  threw  down  his  sword  and  fled,  crying, 
*  I  cannot  kill  Marius.' 

The  people  of  Minturnae  were  struck  with 
astonishment ;  pity  and  remorse  ensued. 
Should  they  put  to  death  the  preserver  of 
Italy  ?  Was  it  not  even  a  disgrace  to  them 
that  they  did  not  contribute  to  his  relief?  Let 
the  exile  go,  said  they,  and  await  his  destiny 
in  some  other  region  !  It  is  time  we  .should 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  for  having 
refused  the  poor  naked  wanderer  the  common 
privileges  of  hospitality  !  Under  the  influence 
of  this  enthusiasm,  they  immediately  con- 
ducted him  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  their  expedition,  an  unforeseen  delay 
was  occasioned  ;  for  the  Sylva  Marica;,  or 
Marician  Grove,  was  held  so  sacred,  that  no- 
thing entering  it  was  suffered  to  be  removed  ; 
and  to  go  round  it  would  be  tedious.  At  last 
an  old  man  of  the  company  exclaimed,  '  that 
no  place,  however  religious,  was  inaccessible, 
if  it  could  contribute  to  the  safety  of  Marius  :' 
upon  which  he  took  some  of  the  baggage  in 
his  hand,  and  marched  directly  through  the 
grove.  His  companions  followed  with  the 
same  alacrity  ;  and  when  Marius  came  to  the 
sea  coast,  he  found  a  vessel  in  readiness  to 
receive  him. 

After  having  driven  about  by  the  violence 
of  the  winds  to  various  islands,  he  at  length 
landed  at  Carthage,  where  he  was  immediately 
thus  accosted  by  an  officer  :  '  Marius,  the 
Praeto  Sextilius  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in 
Africa.'  Marius  on  hearing  this  was  struck 
dumb  with  grief  and  indignation.  He  uttered 
not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  stood  regarding 
the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length, 
when  he  was  asked  '  what  answer  he  should 
carry  back  to  the  governor,'  'Tell  him,'  said 
the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  that 
thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  upon 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;'  thus  in  the  happiest 
manner  proposing  the  fate  of  that  city,  and  his 
own,  as  warnings  to  the  Praetor. 


left  alone,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him.  He  regretted  much  that 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  bestowing 
decent  burial  on  the  deceased  ;  and  when  he 
was  left  alone,  the  noble  fellow  began  to  dig  a 
hole  with  his  bayonet,  to  receive  the  mangled 
remains  of  his  beloved  relative. 


Brothers  in  Battle. 

Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Napo 
leon,  in  Portugal,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
a  soldier  of  the  50th  regiment  was  observed 
occasionally  bending  over  the  lifeless  trunk  of 
one  of  his  comrades,  and  now  and  then  wiping 
away  the  tears  as  they  trickled  down  his  fur- 
rowed cheek.  An  officer  stepped  up,  and 
ventured  to  divert  his  attention  by  inquiring 
the  name  of  the  deceased.  Till  then  he  had 
imagined  that  he  was  pouring  out  his  grief  in 
secret ;  for  when  spoken  to,  he  looked  abashed, 
and  began  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  his 
eyes.  On  the  question  being  repeated,  he 
said,  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  Paddy 
Carey,  and  his  own  brother ;  that  he  was  the 
third  of  that  family  that  had  given  up  their 
lives  for  their  country;  and  that  he  was  now 


Highland  Vassals. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  a  Lowland  gentle- 
man, who  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Kins- 
tearj',  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
as  a  candidate  for  representing  the  county  of 
Inverness.  The  men  of  Strathspey,  indignant 
that  any  Southron  should  presume  to  compete 
with  their  chief,  came  in  detached  parties  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  pretending 
to  have  lost  a  great  number  of  cattle.  Ten 
chosen  scouts  watched  every  movement  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  seizing  a  favourable 
moment,  one  threw  a  plaid  over  Kinstearj^'s 
head,  and  the  others  hoodwinked  his  com- 
panions in  the  same  manner.  The  candidate 
for  the  county  was  detained  among  the  hills 
until  the  Laird  of  Grant  was  returned  for  the 
county ;  and  several  years  elapsed  before  that 
chief  was  informed  who  the  individuals  were, 
who  had  made  so  bold  an  effort  to  ensure  his 
election. 


Consecrated  Friendships. 

The  MorlacchI,  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
mountains  of  Dalmatia,  are  remarkable  for 
their  generosity  and  fidelity.  Nothing  but 
an  absolute  imposslbllltj'  hinders  a  Morlach 
from  being  punctual  and  faithful  to  his  pro- 
mise. Friendship  is  lasting  among  the  Mor- 
lacchI. They  have  ever  made  it  a  kind  of 
religious  point,  and  tie  the  sacred  knot  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  The  Sclavonlan  ritual  con- 
tains a  particular  benediction  for  the  solemn 
union  of  two  male  or  female  friends  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation.  The  male 
friends  thus  united,  are  called  Pobratimi, 
and  the  female  Posestreme,  which  mean  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters. 

From  these  consecrated  friend.shlps  among 
the  Morlacchi  and  other  nations  of  the  same 
origin,  it  should  seem  that  the  swo7-)i  brothers 
arose ;  a  denomination  frequent  enough  among 
the  common  people  of  Italj',  and  In  many  parts 
of  Europe.  The  difference  between  these  and 
the  Pobratimi  of  Morlacchia,  consists  not  only 
in  the  want  of  the  ritual  ceremony,  but  In  the 
design  of  the  union  Itself  For  among  the 
Morlacchi,  the  sole  view  is  reciprocal  service 
and  advantage  ;  but  such  a  brotherhood 
among  the  Italians  Is  generally  commenced 
by  bad  men,  to  enable  them  the  more  to  hurt 
and  disturb  society.  The  duties  of  the  Pobra- 
timi are,  to  assist  each  other  in  everj^  case  of 
need  or  danger,  to  revenge  mutual  wrongs, 
and  such  like.  The  enthusiasm  Is  often  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  risk,  and  even  to  lose,  their 
life  for  the  Pobratimi,  although  these  savage 
friends  are  not  celebrated  like  a  Pylades.  If 
discord  happens  to  arise  between  two  friends, 
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it  is  talked  of  over  all  the  country  as  a  scan- 
dalous novelty;  and  there  have  been  some  ex- 
examples  of  it  of  late  years,  to  the  great 
affliction  of  the  old  INIorlacchi,  who  attribute 
the  depravation  of  their  countrymen  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  Italians,  by  whom  they 
have  been  so  often  duped,  that  tlie  faith  of 
an  Italian  and  the  faith  of  a  dog  are  synony- 
mous among  the  Morlacchi. 


Orphan  Protector. 

M.    S ,   a  gentleman    attached  to  the 

court  of  France,  lost  a  ver^-  intimate  friend, 
who,  in  dying,  left  his  debts,  and  two  children 
of  tender  age,  quite  unprovided  for.  His  friend, 
who  survived,  immediately  reduced  his  estab- 
lishment and  his  equipage,  and  took  apart- 
ments in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  whence  he 
came  ever>-  day  to  the  palace,  attended  only 
by  a  footboy,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  was  immediately  suspected  of 
avarice,  or  of  bad  conduct,  and  had  to  endure 
many  calumnies.  At  length,  after  the  end  of 
two  years,  IM.  S.  mixed  again  in  the  bus}' 
world.  He  had  accumulated  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  livres,  which  he  had  laid  out 
for  the  support  and  future  fortune  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friend. 


Excess  of  Conjugal  Atfection. 

The  Gazette  de  France  of  the  25th  of  May, 
1815,  published  the  following  extraordinary 
instance  of  connubial  attachment.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  Duminil,  who  had  formerly 
been  keeper  of  an  eating-house  at  Versailles, 
and  had  retired  to  a  small  farm,  which  he  cul- 
tivated for  some  time  at  Aufargis,  near  Ram- 
bouillet,  lost  in  1806  his  wife,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  and  ever  after  he  daily  visited  the 
spot  where  her  remains  were  deposited.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1815,  Duminil  tookanaftec- 
tionate  leave  of  his  friends,  telling  them  that 
he  was  setting  out  on  a  long  journey.  At 
night  he  dug  up  the  remains  of  his  wife,  filled 
the  grave  with  wood,  placed  the  bones  upon 
it,  fastened  his  feet  with  strong  iron  wire  to  a 
cramp  which  he  had  fixed  in  a  wall  con- 
tiguous to  the  grave,  set  fire  to  the  faggots, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  pile.  His  body  was 
thus  consumed  with  the  remains  of  his  wife. 
He  had  fixed  in  the  wall  a  piece  of  freestone, 
upon  which  he  had  rudely  traced  this  epitaph  : 
*  Here  lies  a  man  who  enjoyed  happiness  for 
half  a  century  !  He  mixed  his  ashes  with 
those  of  his  wife  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen. '  In  a  niche  formed  on  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  tomb,  was  deposited  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Augustine  Du- 
minil, to  jNIarj^  Jane  Rafinet,  his  wife ;  died 
April  20,  1806,  aged  50.  She  was  beautiful 
thirty-five  years  ;  virtuous  and  amiable  all  her 
life  ;  no' power  can  separate  our  ashes.'  To 
the  external  wall  of  the  tomb  was  affixed  a  label 
written  with  a  tremulous  hand  :  '  Do  not  pity 
me  :  for  this  is  a  consiimmation  which  I  have 
long  and  devoutly  wished  ;  an  object  which  I 


was  resolutely  bent  upon  accomplishing.  Do 
not  blame  me.  Do  not  despise  me.  Do  not  in- 
sult me.  I  make  a  present  of  my  wife's  picture 
to  the  commime.  Written  this  twentieth  of 
May,  at  two  in  the  morning  ;  at  the  moment 
of  precipitating  myself  on  the  flames,  in  order 
to  join  my  wife.  DuminiL' 


Domestic  Life  among  the 
Indians. 

Among  the  many  amiable  traits  which  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  the  American  Indi- 
ans, that  of  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity  is 
not  the  least  remarkable.  When  a  couple  is 
newly  married,  the  husband,  without  saying  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject,  takes  consider- 
able pains  to  please  his  wife,  and  by  repeated 
proofs  of  his  skill  and  abilities  in  the  art  of 
hunting,  to  make  her  sensible  that  she  can  be 
happy  with  him,  and  that  she  will  never  want 
while  the}^  live  together.  At  break  of  da}',  he 
will  be  off  with  his  gun,  and  often  b}'  break- 
fast-time return  home  with  a  deer,  turkey,  or 
some  other  game.  He  endeavours  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  bring  provi- 
sions home  whenever  he  pleases  ;  and  his  wife, 
proud  of  having  such  a  good  hunter  for  a 
husband,  does  her  utmost  to  ser\-e  and  make 
herself  agreeable  to  him.  The  more  a  man 
does  for  his  wife's  comfort,  the  more  he  is 
esteemed,  particularly  by  the  women,  who 
will  say,  '  This  man  surely  loves  his  wife.' 

In  the  year  1762  (says  ;Mr.  Heckerwelder, 
in  his  interesting  account  of  the  American 
Indians',  I  was  witness  to  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  disposition  of  Indians  to  indulge 
their  wives.  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land, 
and  a  sick  Indian  woman  expressed  a  great 
desire  for  a  mess  of  Indian  com.  Her  hus- 
band having  heard  that  a  trader  at  Lower 
Sandusky  had  a  little,  set  off  on  horseback  for 
that  place,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
returned  with  as  much  corn  as  filled  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  for  which  he  gave  his  horse  in  ex- 
change, and  came  home  on  foot,  bringing  his 
saddle  back  with  him. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  an  Indian  con- 
descends to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  or  abuse 
her,  though  she  has  given  him  just  cause.  In 
such  a  case,  the  man,  without  replying  or 
saying  a  single  word,  will  take  his  gun  and  go 
into  the  woods,  and  remain  there  a  week,  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight,  living  on  the  meat  he  has 
killed,  before  he  returns  home  again ;  well 
knowing  that  he  cannot  inflict  a  greater  pun- 
ishment on  his  wife  for  her  conduct  to  him, 
than  by  absenting  himself  for  a  while  ;  for  she 
is  not  only  kept  in  suspense,  uncertain  whether 
he  will  return  again,  but  is  soon  reported  as  a 
bad  and  quarrelsome  woman  ;  for  as  on  those 
occasions  a  man  does  not  tell  his  wife  on  what 
day  or  at  what  time  he  will  be  back  again, 
which  he  never,  when  they  are  on  good  terms, 
neglects  to  do,  she  is  at  once  put  to  shame  by 
her  neighbours,  who  soon  suspecting  some- 
thing, do  not  fail  to  put  such  questions  to  her, 
as  she  either  cannot,  or  is  ashamed  to  answer. 
When  he  at  length  does  return,  she  endea- 
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vours  to  let  him  see  by  her  attentions  that  she 
has  repented,  though  neither  speak  to  each 
other  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
passed.  And  as  his  children,  if  he  has  any, 
will,  on  his  return,  hang  about  him,  and  soothe 
him  with  their  caresses ;  he  is,  on  their  ac- 
count, ready  to  forgive,  or  at  least  to  say 
nothing  unpleasant  to  their  mother. 

If  these  traits  in  the  conduct  of  the  '  untu- 
tored Indian,'  in  domestic  life,  put  the  manners 
of  more  civilized  nations  to  the  blush,  how 
much  more  severe  is  the  reproach  to  social 
life,  contained  in  the  following  account. 

In  the  year  1771  (says  the  author  already 
quoted;,  while  1  was  residing  on  the  Big 
Beaver,  I  passed  by  the  door  of  an  Indian,  who 
•was  a  trader,  and  had  consequently  a  quantity 
of  goods  in  his  house.  He  ->\as  going  with 
his  wife  to  Pittsburgh,  and  they  were  shutting 
up  the  hoi'se,  as  no  person  remained  in  it 
during  their  absence.  This  shutting  up  was 
nothing  else  but  putting  a  large  hominy 
pounding  block,  with  a  few  sticks  of  wood, 
outside  against  the  door,  so  as  to  keep  it 
closed.  As  I  was  looking  at  this  man  with 
attention,  while  he  was  so  employed,  he  ad- 
dressed me  in  these  words.  '  See,  my  friend, 
this  is  an  Indian  lock  that  I  am  putting  to  my 
door.'  I  answered,  'Well  enough  ;  but  I  see 
j'ou  leave  much  property  in  the  house  ;  are 
you  not  afraid  that  those  articles  will  be  stolen 
while  you  are  gone  ?'  '  Stolen  !  by  whom  ?' 
'Why,  by  Indians  to  be  sure.'  'No,  no,' 
replied  he,  '  no  Indian  would  do  such  a  thing ; 
and  unless  a  white  man  or  white  people  should 
happen  to  come  this  way,  I  shall  find  all 
safe  at  my  return.' 


Companions  in  Slavery. 

Two  sailors,  the  one  a  Spaniard,  and  the 
other  a  Frenchman,  were  in  slavery  at  Algiers  ; 
the  first  was  called  Antonio  ;  his  companion 
in  bondage  was  named  Roger.  It  so  happened 
that  they  were  employed  at  the  same  piece  of 
labour.  Friendship  is  the  consolation  of  the 
unfortunate  ;  and  Antonio  and  Roger  experi- 
enced all  its  sv/eets.  They  communicated  to 
each  other  their  sorrows  and  their  regrets  ; 
they  spoke  together  of  their  families,  of  their 
countries,  and  of  the  joy  which  they  would 
feel  at  being  restored  to  liberty.  Each 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  his  hardships  were  the 
less  because  his  friend  sympathized  in  them  ; 
it  made  them  bear  their  chains  with  courage, 
and  sustain  with  fortitude  the  fatigues  to  which 
they  were  condemned. 

The  work  at  which  they  laboured  was  the 
formation  of  a  road  over  a  high  mountain. 
Antonio  one  day  stopped,  and  resting  on  his 
spade,  cast  a  longing  look  tov.ards  the  sea. 
'  ^ly  friend,'  said  he  to  Roger,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '  all  my  wishes  are  at  the  end  of  that 
vast  expanse.  Whj-  cannot  I  cross  it  with 
thee  ?  I  think  everj'^  moment  that  I  see  my 
wife  and  children  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
me  from  the  shore  of  Cadiz,  or  shedding  tears 
for  my  death.'  The  unfortunate  Spaniard 
was  quite  absorbed  with  this  affecting  fancy  ; 


I  and  everj'  time  that  he  returned  to  the  moun- 
tain, his  eyes  wandered  in  melancholy  sadness 
over  the  immense  space  which  separated  him 
i  from  his  native  land.  One  day  he  ran  and 
j  embraced  his  comrade  with  transport.  'A 
vessL-1 !  a  vessel  !  my  friend  ;  see  yonder  I 
I  Now,  Roger,  our  hardships  maybe  at  an  end  ; 
let  us  escape  together.'  '  But  how?'  enquired 
Roger.  'The  vessel,' continued  Antonio,  'is 
but  two  leagues  from  the  shore  ;  from  the 
top  of  these  rocks  we  can  precipitate  ourselves 
into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  the  vessel,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Death  is  preferable  to  so 
cruel  a  servitude  as  this.'  '  If  you  can  save 
yourself,'  replied  Roger,  '  I  will  support  with 
more  resignation  my  unhappy  lot  ;  you  do  not 
know,  Antonio,  how  dear  j'ou  are  to  me.  The 
friendship  which  I  feel  for  thee  can  only  ter- 
minate with  my  life.  I  ask  of  thee  only  one 
favour.  Seek  out  my  father  :  if  grief  for  my 
loss  and  old  age  have  nof  already  laid  him  in 
the  tomb,  tell  him — '  '  What,  Roger  I'  said 
Antonio,  interrupting  him,  tenderly,  '  do  you 
im.agine  I  can  leave  thee  in  irons?  No,  never  ! 
My  days  are  thine  ;  we  shall  both  escape  or 
perish  together.'  '  But,  Antonio,  you  know  I 
cannot  swim.'  '  You  can  take  hold  of  my  belt  ; 
your  friendship  will  give  me  strength  to  sustain 
us  both.'  'It  is  in  vain,  in  vain,  Antonio,  to 
think  of  it.  I  should  either  lose  my  hold,  or 
drag  thee  with  me  to  the  bottom.  I  can  never 
consent  thus  to  expose  the  life  of  my  friend  to  " 
peril ;  the  very  idea  fills  me  with  horror.  Save 
thyself,  Antonio,  I  conjure  thee  ;  there  Is  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Adieu,  adieu  ;  I  embrace 
thee  for  the  last  time.'  At  these  words  he  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Antonio.  '  You  weep,  Roger  ; 
it  is  not  tears  that  are  wanting,  but  courage. 
Resist  no  longer.  If  you  delay  a  moment  we 
are  lost ;  the  opportunity  may  never  occur 
again.  Either  consent  to  be  led  by  me,  or  I 
will  dash  my  head  against  these  rocks.'  An- 
tonio would  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  Roger 
involuntarily  along  with  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  leaped  with  him  into  the 
sea.  Roger  would  even  now  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  his  own  escape  or  preservation  for 
the  sake  of  his  friend  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  Antonio  could  prevail  on  him 
to  hold  by  his  belt.  The  Spaniard  felt  all  the 
force  of  that  sentim.ent  of  disinterestedness 
which  actuated  his  friend,  and  fearful  lest  he 
should  give  way  to  it,  and  quit  his  hold,  he 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  him,  while  with 
a  strong  arm  he  pu.shed  towards  the  vessel. 
No  mother  could  have  watched  with  a  more 
anxious  eye  the  steps  of  a  child  in  danger, 
than  Antonio  did  every  motion  of  his  friend. 

The  persons  on  board  the  ship  had  ob- 
ser\'ed  the  bold  action  of  the  two  friends,  and 
while  occupied  in  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  it,  a  new  object  attracted  their  attention. 
They  perceived  a  shallop  hastily  quitting  the 
shore.  It  contained  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
%\ere  placed  as  guard  over  the  slaves,  and 
who  were  now  striving  to  overtake  the  fugi- 
tives. Roger  first  discerned  the  boat  in 
pursuit,  and  perceived  the  strength  of 
Antonio  beginning  to  fail,  he  called  to  him, 
*  My  dearest  Antonio,  we  are  pursued ;  I  only 
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retard  your  course  :  save  thyself,  and  leave 
me  to  perish  ;  farewell.'  With  these  words  he 
detached  himself  from  Antonio's  belt,  and  in- 
stantly sunk  to  the  bottom. 

A  new  transport  of  friendship  animated  the 
noble  Spaniard  ;  he  plunged  after  his  friend, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  were  to  be  seen. 

The  shallop,  uncertain  which  course  to  steer, 
stopped,  and  in  the  meantime  a  boat  was  dis- 
patched from  the  ship  to  reconnoitre.  An- 
tonio was  soon  perceived  emerging  with  Roger 
firmly  clasped  under  one  arm,  and  with  the 
other,  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  boat.  The  sailors  in  the  latter, 
touched  with  a  generous  compassion,  rowed 
with  all  their  might  towards  them,  and  got  up 
just  in  time  to  save  them.  The  strength  of 
Antonio  was  exhausted  ;  he  was  only  able  to 
breathe  out,  '  Help,  help  my  friend  ;'  and 
then  fell  over  as  if  life  had  for  ever  left  him. 
Roger,  who  was  in  a  senseless  state  v/hen 
taken  into  the  boat,  on  opening  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  Antonio  e.\tended  by  his  side,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  death  imprinted  on  his  counte- 
nance, was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
He  clasped  the  apparently  lifeless  body  in 
his  arms  :  he  bathed  it  with  his  tears  ;  he 
uttered  the  most  mournful  ejaculations. 
'  My  friend,  my  preserver ;  it  is  I  v/ho  am 
thy  assassin.  ^ly  dear  Antonio,  you  hear 
me  no  more ;  such  is  thy  recompense  for 
saving  the  life  of  your  friend.  Ah  I  why  do  I 
stay  behind  thee  ?  What  is  life  to  me  now 
that  I  have  lost  thee  ?'  With  these  words  he 
suddenly  rose,  and  would  have  leaped  again 
into  the  sea,  had  not  the  sailors  withheld  him. 
'  Why,'  exclaimed  Roger,  bitterly  ;  '  why  do 
you  prevent  me  dying  ?'  Then  throwing  him- 
self again  on  the  pale  body  of  Antonio,  'Yes,' 
he  added,  'yes,  my  Antonio,  I  will  follow 
thee.  Pity  ;  oh  I  have  pity.  In  the  name  of 
God,  allow  me  to  die.' 

Heaven,  who  is  doubtless  touched  with  the 
tears  of  men  when  they  are  sincere,  seemed  to 
give  a  signal  mark  of  its  goodness  in  favour  of 
so  bright  an  example.  Antonio  at  length 
heaved  a  deep  .<^igh.  Roger  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  joy.  '  He  lives  !  he  lives  !'  The 
sailors  assisted  him  in  his  tender  assiduities 
to  revive  the  vital  spark  in  his  friend  :  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  had  the  inexpressible  de- 
light of  catching  the  fir.-t  awakening  glance 
of  Antonio,  and  of  hearing  these  his  first 
words  : — '  Ah,  Roger  !  thank  God  I  have 
saved  you  I' 

The  boat  reached  the  vessel.  The  affecting 
tale  of  the  two  captives  gained  them  the 
hearts  of  all  on  board.  It  was  bound  for 
Malaga,  and  there  it  shortly  after  landed 
them,  full  of  gratitude  to  their  preservers, 
knit  if  pos.sible  still  closer  than  ever  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  and  only  sorrowing, 
because  in  different  countries  they  had  to  go 
in  search  of  th:ir  kindred  and  their  homes. 

Vicissitudes. 

Barbula,  who  had  been  the  experienced 
friend  of  Antony,  and  who  had  ser\"ed  him 
at  the   battle  of   Fhilippi,  bought    a    person 


who  had  been  proscribed,  and  v.ho  had  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  This  pretended  slave, 
to  whom  history  has  given  the  name  of 
Marcus,  acquitted  himself  with  .so  much  dis- 
cernment and  probity,  as  plainly  evinced  he 
was  something  higher  than  a  slave.  Barbula 
wished  to  draw  from  him  this  secret,  pro- 
mising him,  that  if  he  really  was  among  the 
proscribed,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  have 
his  name  erased  from  that  fatal  list.  Marcus 
would  make  no  confession,  but  followed  his 
master  to  Rome.  He  wa.;  there  recognised 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  Barbula,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  obtained  by  his  credit 
with  Agrippa  a  pardon  for  Marcus  ;  and  in 
consequence  he  attached  himself  to  that  party. 
Many  years  afterwards  the  battle  of 
Actium  was  fought,  in  which  Marcus  and 
Barbula  were  in  opposite  interests  ;  the  first 
fought  for  Augustus,  and  the  other  for 
Antony.  After  the  battle,  the  scene  between 
Marcus  and  his  friend  was  renewed,  but  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  Barbula  found  no 
other  means  to  avoid  death,  than  by  disguising 
himself  as  a  .slave.  Marcus  bought  him,  pre- 
tended not  to  know  him,  and  by  means  of  the 
influence  he  then  had  Vi-ith  Augustus,  pro- 
cured his  pardon.  These  two  /"riends  were 
some  time  after  joined  consuls  at  Rome. 


Love-Lorn  Maniac. 

A  few  miles  from  Florence,  a  lady  of 
singular  beauty,  and  exquisite  symmetry-,  was 
found  dead  beneath  a  tree.  She  held  fast  in 
her  lifeless  hand  the  miniature  painting  of  a 
gentleman,  and  upon  her  breast  was  pendant 
a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  following  words  : 
— '  O  !  you  who  have  hearts  susceptible  of 
sympathy  and  compassion !  if  ye  find  the 
remains  of  a  woman  who  lost  her  reason  for 
love,  do  not  disdain  to  fulfil  her  desire,  and 
perform  the  last  sad  office  of  affording  her  a 
coffin  and  a  grave.  W^ould  you  open  her 
bosom,  which  in  all  the  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  chequered  fortune  remained  chaste 
and  pure,  you  will  therein  find  a  heart  the 
victim  of  suffering  and  woe.' 


Good  Faith. 

In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Lacedemonians,  Brasidas,  who  com- 
manded the  latter,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Amphipolis ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to 
hostilities,  he  was  resolved  to  try  what  moder- 
ation and  justice  would  produce.  He  solicited 
them  to  surrender  v/ithout  force,  and  to  form 
an  alliance  with  his  nation  ;  and  the  mo.-c  to 
induce  them  to  it.  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  leave  all  those  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties  who  would  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him  :  and  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  abandoned  of  men.  should 
he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare  their  fidelity. 
'  For  a  fraud,'  said  he,  '  cloaked  with  a  spe- 
cious pretence,  reflects  greater  dishonour  on 
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persons  in  high  station  than  open  violence  ;  j  joins,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  to  an  inferior 
because  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  power  !  lord,  the  vassal's  duty  to  the  emperor  should 
which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands,  and  the  be  expressly  reserved.  But  it  was  not  so 
former  is  founded  wholly  on  perfidy,_  which  is  during  the  height  of  the  feudal  system  in 
the  bane  of  society.  Now  I,'  continues  he,  France.  The  vassals  of  Henry  II.  and 
'should  do  a  great  disservice  to  my  country,     Richard  I.  never  hesitated  to  adhere  to  them 


besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  if  by  pro- 
curing it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should 
ruin  the  reputation  it  enjoys  of  being  just  and 
faithful  to  its  promises,  which  renders  it  more 
powerful  than  all  its  forces  united  together, 
because  it  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  other  states.'  On  such  noble  princi- 
ples as  these  Brasidas  formed  his  conduct, 
and  he  was  successful. 


A  Rare  Legatee. 

Cardinal  Pole,  and  a  Venetian  gentleman 
named  Alostio  Priuli,  attracted  much  notice 
at  Rome  for  their  conformity  in  manners, 
reciprocal  affection,  and  delightful  sympathy, 
which  continued  for  a  period  of  twenty-six 
years    without    interruption.      The    cardinal 


against  the  sovereign,  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  incurred  any  blame  on  that  account. 
Even  so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  establishments,  that  if  justice  is 
refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vassals,  he 
might  summon  his  own  tenants,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to  assist  him  in  obtain- 
ing redress  by  arms.  The  Count  of  Brittany, 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  had  practically  asserted  this 
feudal  right,  during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis. 
In  a  public  instrument  he  announced  to  the 
world,  that  having  met  with  repeated  injuries 
from  the  Regent,  and  denial  of  justice,  he  had 
let  the  king  know  that  he  no  longer  considered 
himself  as  his  vassal,  butrenounced  his  homage, 
and  defied  him. 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vassal 
commenced.  These  duties  were  in  their  nature 
uncertain,  and  varied  according  as  they  were 


falhng  ill,   and  being  told  by  his  physicians     services  of  military  tenure,  or  of  an  inferior 
that  he  would  not  recover,  made  hi.s  will,  by  I  description.    It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge 

the  lord  s  counsel ;  to  conceal  from  him  the 
machinations  of  others  ;  to  injure  his  person  or 
fortune  ;  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof, 
and  the  honour  of  his  family.  In  battle,  he 
was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord,  when 
dismounted,  and  to  adhere  to  his  side  while 
fighting  ;  and  to  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage 
for  him  when  taken. 

Female  Captiv^e. 

The  Portuguese  making  war  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  their  general,  Thomas  de  Susa, 
made  many  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a 
beautiful  female  Indian,  who  had  just  before 
promised  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  a 
handsome  youth  of  her  own  country.  The 
lover,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  his  beloved  mistress,  hastened  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet ;  when  she  received  him 
with  open  arms.  Their  misfortunes  not  per- 
mitting them  to  live  together  in  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  he  freely  took  upon  himself  to 
divide  with  her  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

Susa,  who  had  a  noble  heart,  susceptible  of 
the  tenderest  feelings,  was  much  affected  at 
this  scene.  *  It  is  enough,'  said  he  to  the 
generous  youth,  '  that  love  loads  you  with 
chains  ;  and  may  you  wear  them  to  the  latest 
period  of  your  life.  Go,  and  live  happy  to- 
gether ;  5'ou  are  from  this  moment  free  from 
my  fetters.'  The  two  lovers  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  ever  afterwards  attached  them- 
selves to  their  generous  deliverer,  wishing  to 
live  under  the  laws  of  a  nation  which  knew  so 
nobly  how  to  employ  their  victories. 


which  he  made  Priuli  his  sole  heir  ;  but  such 
was  the  generosity  of  tTie  Venetian,  that  he 
distributed  the  whole  of  it  among  the 
English  kindred  of  his  friend,  saying,  '  While 
my  friend,  the  cardinal,  lived,  we  strove  who 
should  render  the  greatest  benefits  to  each 
other  ;  but  by  dying,  he  has  got  the  start  of 
me  in  kindness,  in  enabling  me  to  do  so  much 
good  to  his  relations  in  England.' 

Feudal  Services. 

Under  the  ancient  feudal  sj'stem,  the 
essential  principle  of  a  fief,  was  a  mutual 
contract  of  support  and  fidelity.  Whatever 
obligations  were  laid  upon  the  vassal  of 
service  to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties  of 
protection  were  imposed  by  it  on  the  lord 
towards  his  vassal.  If  these  were  transgressed 
on  either  side,  the  one  forfeited  his  land,  the 
other  seignority  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  were 
motives  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate  in 
securing  the  feudal  connexion.  The  asso- 
ciations, founded  upon  ancient  custom  and 
friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  of  gratitude 
and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy,  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  were  all  emploj'ed  to  strengthen 
these  ties,  and  to  render  them  equally  power- 
ful with  the  relations  of  nature,  and  far  more 
so  than  those  of  political  society'.  It  is  a 
question  agitated  among  the  feudal  lawj'ers, 
whether  a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the 
standard  of  his  lord  against  his  own  kindred; 
it  was  one  still  more  agitated,  whether  he  must 
do  so  against  the  king.  In  the  works  of  those 
who  wrote  when  the  feudal  system  was  de- 
clining, or  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  the 
royal  authority,  this  question  is  commonly 
decided  in  the  negative.  Littleton  gives  a 
form  of  homage  with  a  reservation  of  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign ;  and  the 
same  prevailed  in  Normandy  and  some  other 
countries.    A  law  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  en- 


Russian  Grenadier. 

In  an  affair  which  took  place  at  Zurich,  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  French,  a  Russian 
grenadier  seeing  the  officer  who  carried  the 
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colours  of  his  regiment  mortally  wounded, 
seized  the  colours,  and  wrapped  them  under 
his  jacket  round  his  body.  Being  wounded 
himself,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  conducted  with  other  prisoners  to 
Lisle.  He  remained  there  si.xteen  months, 
and  during  night  and  day,  wore  the  colours 
next  to  his  skin,  without  being  betrayed  by 
any  of  his  comrades  who  knew  of  the  fact. 
When  General  Sprengporten  arrived  at  Lisle, 
the  grenadier  desired  to  speak  to  him,  and  was 
introduced  to  his  chamber,  where  he  divested 
himself  of  the  colours  he  had  so  long  preserved, 
and  presented  them  to  the  general.  The  Em- 
peror Paul,  on  being  informed  of  this  fine  trait 
of  military  devotion,  advanced  the  grenadier 
to  the  rank  of  ensign,  in  the  same  regiment 
whose  colouiJB  he  had  so  nobly  preserved. 


Swiss  Mercenaries. 

The  brave  Pierre  Stuppa,  the  Swiss  general, 
having  been  deputed  by  the  thirteen  cantons 
to  solicit  from  France  the  arrears  of  pay  which 
had  been  owing  for  a  long  time  to  the  Swiss 
officers,  M.  de  Louvois,  the  war  minister,  who 
was  present,  said  to  the  king,  Louis  XIV., 
'  Sire,  those  Swiss  are  very  importunate  ;  if 
your  majesty  had  all  the  money  that  your 
royal  predecessors  have  given  to  that  people, 
it  would  form  a  road  from  Basil  to  Paris.' 
*  That  may  be,'  observed  Stuppa,  with  an  air 
of  firmness  ;  '  but  at  the  same  time,  if  your 
majesty  had  all  the  blood  that  the  Swiss  have 
shed  in  the  service  of  France,  it  would  form  a 
river  from  Paris  to  Basil.'  The  king  was  so 
struck  with  the  observation,  that  he  ordered 
M.  de  Louvois  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  money, 
without  the  least  deduction  or  delay. 


you  can  feel  for  me  ;  I  have  none  to  feel  for 
nor  advise  me."  She  looked  to  heaven,  her 
eyes  beaming  resignation  and  hope,  the  tears 
dropping  on  her  bosom.  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  to  her ;  my  eyes  I  believe  were  wet ;  I 
did  not  speak.  "  None,"  she  said  mournfully, 
"can  agam  have  my  hand ;  I  gave  it  to  Fran- 
cisco." "  'Tis  the  hand  of  friendship."  "  I 
can  have  no  friend  but  death.  You  do  not 
pray  for  the  dead  '^bemg  a  Protestant).  You 
cannot  pray  with  me."  I  said,  "  I  will  listen 
to  yours."  She  then  began  her  usual  prayers  : 
then  rose,  and  sprinkled  the  grave  with  holy 
water.  I  enquired,  "Whose  grave  do  you 
water?"  "My  mother's."  "How  long  has 
she  been  dead?"  "Five  years."  "Five 
years!  have  you  done  thus  so  long ?"  "Alas! 
no  ;  my  mother  has  been  released  ;from  pur- 
gatorj'j  ;  but  five  weeks  ago  my  mournful  task 
again  began ;  'tis  for  Francisco.  Adieu  !" 
She  sobbed,  and  retired  with  a  hurried  step. 
I  dare  not  embellish,  lest  this  incident  should 
not  be  credited  :  but  I  feel  this  is  a  cold  ac- 
count of  what  passed.  I  have  not  taken 
away,  neither  have  I  added  a  word  that  did 
not  pass  between  us.  From  Galves,  I  learned 
that  Francisco  had  fallen  in  a  Guerilla  party. 
It  is  the  belief  in  Spain,  that  every  drop  of 
holy  water  sprinkled  upon  the  grave,  quenches 
a  flame  in  purgatory.' 


Spanish  Enthusiast. 

A  soldier  of  the  71st  or  Glasgow  regiment, 
who  has  published  an  uncommonly  interesting 
journal  of  his  adventures  from  1806  to  18 15, 
relates  the  following  incident  which  occurred 
to  him  when  at  Boho,  in  Spain. 

'  One  afternoon  I  had  walked  into  the 
churchyard  ;  and  after  having  winded  through 
it,  I  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  near 
a  grave  that  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
made.  While  lying  thus,  I  heard  a  sob.  I 
looked  towards  the  place  whence  it  came,  and 
perceived  a  beautiful  female  kneeling  beside  a 
grave,  devoutly  counting  her  rosary,  her  tears 
falling  fast  on  the  ground.  I  lay  afraid  to 
move,  lest  the  noise  might  disturb  her.  She 
remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  devotion  ; 
then  rose  from  her  knees,  and  taking  a  small 
jar  of  holy  water,  sprinkled  the  grave,  and  re- 
tired undisturbed  by  me.  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  no  one  ;  but  day  after  day  I 
was  an  unperceived  witness  of  this  scene.  At 
length  she  saw  me  as  she  approached,  and 
was  retiring  in  haste.  I  came  near  her.  She 
stood  to  let  me  pass.  I  said,  "  My  presence 
shall  give  you  no  uneasiness,  adieu  !"  "Stay," 
she  said  ;  "are  you  Don  Galves'  good  sol- 
dier?"   I  replied,  "  I  live  with  him.'*    "Stay, 


Beloved  Master. 

Some  English  gentlemen  visiting  the  Count 
of  Toulouse's  gallery,  the  servant  in  attend- 

!  ance  said,    '  My  lord  is  the   best  of  masters  ; 

I  but,  alas  !  he  grows  very  old,  and  I  fear  he 
can't  last  long.  I  would,  with  all  my  heart, 
give  ten  years  out  of  my  own  life  to  prolong 
his,  if  it  could  be  done.'  Upon  seeing  the 
party  affected  to  whom  he  made  the  declara- 
tion, he  added,  '  That  this  was  no  great  merit 
in  him  ;  that  most  of  his  fellow-servants,  he 
believed,  would  willingly  do  the  same  ;  that 
the  goodness  of  their  master  to  them,  and  the 
greatness  of  their  affection  for  him,  was  so 
remarkable  and  so  well  known,  that  a  friend 
of  the  count  once  said  to  him,  "  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  you  do  to  charm  all  the  people 
about  you  ;  but  though  you  have  two  hundred 
servants,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  an}^  one 
of  them  that  would  not  die  to  save  your  life." 
"That  maybe,"  replied  the  count,  "but  I 
would  rather  lose  two  hundred  lives,  than 
that  one  of  them  should  suffer  on  my  ac- 
count."' 


'  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.' 

In  the  year  1736,  two  smugglers,  of  the 
names  of  Wilson  and  Robertson,  robbed  the 
Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Kirkaldy  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  the 
property  of  government.  They  were  both 
taken,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  fate  of  these  men  was  universally 
pitied  ;  but  Wilson,  by  an  act  of  extraordinary 
resolution,  generosity,  and  fidelity,  exalted 
the  general  sympathy  to  ardent  admiration. 
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and  fixed  it  solely  on  himself.  The  two 
criminals  under  sentence  of  death  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  carried  on  a  Sunday  after 
their  condemnation,  to  join  in  the  weekly  i 
public  services  of  religion.  Four  soldiers  of 
the  town  guard  of  Edinburgh  were  their  con- 
ductors ;  and  they  entered  the  church  before 
the  congregation  had  fully  assembled,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  service.  The 
prisoners  were  entrusted  without  fetters  to  the 
custody  of  their  guard.  In  these  circum- 
.stances,  the  church  door  being  open,  and  the 
persons  who  were  present  not  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  the  criminals,  Wilson,  by  a 
sudden  effort  of  astonishing  strength,  grasped 
with  each  of  his  hands  one  of  the  attending 
soldiers,  seized  a  third  with  his  teeth,  held 
them  inext.-icably  fast,  and  called  to  his  com- 
rade Robertson  to  run  for  his  life.  Robertson 
did  run,  and  made  his  escape.  Wilson,  over- 
joyed in  having  delivered  his  friend,  remained 
patiently  behind  to  suffer  for  his  crimes. 

Such  is  the  historical  fact  of  which  the 
'Mysterious  Unknown'  has  made  such  ad- 
mirable use  in  his  romance  of  '  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian.' 


Prison  Hours. 

The  celebrated  Count  Munich,  who  was 
prime  minister  of  Russia  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Anna  Ivanowna,  and  in  that  of  her 
successor,  Ivan,  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  but  received  a  pardon  on  the  scaffold, 
and  instead  of  being  beheaded,  was  banished 
into  Siberia.  The  Countess  Munich  had  the 
liberty  of  choosing  either  to  accompany  her 
husband  into  a  wild  and  dreary  region  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  or  to  remain  with  her  friends  at 
St.  Petersburg.  AVithout  hesitation,  she 
chose  to  follow  her  husband. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  fortress 
where  the  count  was  confined,  was  strictlj'- 
enjoined  to  allow  him  no  more  than  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life;  butfortunately  for  Munich, 
the  officer  had  served  under  him  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  was  a  person  of  a  generous 
and  humane  disposition.  Moved  by  venera- 
tion for  his  general,  whom  he  had  seen  per- 
forming so  many  gallant  exploits,  he  did 
everj'thing  in  his  power  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  exile ;  and  among  other  indulgences, 
allowed  him  the  use  of  materials  for  writing, 
and  to  have  some  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countr3^  The  countess  found 
amusement,  pleasure,  and  relief  during  many 
solitary  years,  in  Instructing  the  children  of 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Even  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duty  to  her  husband,  and  his 
afiectionate  gratitude,  could  not  otherwise 
have  preserved  her  from  pining.  The  count 
employed  himself  in  writing  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  and  in  drawing  plans  of  sieges  and 
fortifications. 

But  these  alleviations  of  their  captivity 
were  interrupted.  A  Russian  officer  passing 
through  the  country,  and  staying  some  days 
at  the  fortress,  observed  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  Munich,  and  had  the  singular  inhumanity 


on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  inform  the 
empress  of  all  he  had  seen.  The  disposition 
which  led  him  to  inform,  led  him  also  to 
exaggerate.  He  insinuated  that  the  count 
was  plotting  mischief  against  the  empress,  or 
against  the  state,  and  that  the  plans  and 
writings  were  not  matter  of  mere  amusement. 
Accordingly  the  friend  of  IMunich  was  sud- 
denly recalled,  divested  of  his  authority,  and 
threatened  with  the  punishment  of  treason- 
able disobedience.  Tlie  count,  in  order  to 
exculpate  his  benefactor,  sent  all  the  papers 
he  possessed,  those  memoirs,  and  those  plans, 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  affection,  and 
his  solace,  for  many  winters  of  dismal  solitude ; 
he  sent  them  with  the  utmost  readiness  to  St. 
Petersburg.  This  effort  cost  him  a  grievous 
pang.  They  were  burnt.  But  they  were  an 
oblation  offered  on  the  altar  of  grateful 
friendship  ;  and  he  had  the  consolation  of 
learning  that  they  had  been  the  means  of 
preserving  his  friend  from  vigorous  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  the  count 
was  relie\'ed  from  his  captivity  ;  and  after  an 
exile  of  twenty-five  years,  was  restored  to 
his  former  honours. 


Ly.simachus. 

Calisthenes,  who  followed  Alexander  in  his 
conquests,  was  accused  of  treason  to  that 
prince,  who  condemned  him  to  be  shut  up  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  kept  In  the  rear  of  the  army. 
Lysimachus,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander, 
and  the  faithful  friend  of  Calisthenes,  con- 
tinued to  visit  him  daily.  The  philosopher, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  courageous  atten- 
tion, entreated  him  to  discontinue  his  visits, 
which  might  endanger  his  safety.  *  Leave 
me,'  said  he,  'to  support  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  do  not  again  have  the  cruelty 
to  add  yours  to  them.'  Lysimachus  would 
not  however  leave  him,  but  declared  that 
he  would  rather  encounter  the  displeasure  of 
his  sovereign,  than  abandon  his  friend. 


Assassination  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland. 

The  reign  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
who  may  justly  be  considered  among  the 
greatest  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  was  chiefly 
spent  in  reforming  abuses,  in  curbing  the 
authority  of  the  great  barons,  and  in  recover- 
ing the  royal  estates  out  of  the  hands  of 
usurpers.  All  these  measures  were  taken 
with  the  approbation  of  the  states,  and  seem 
to  have  been  approved  by  the  nation  at  large  ; 
but  they  procured  him  many  virulent  enemies, 
and  at  length  proved  the  cause  of  his  murder. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  foul  act,  were  the 
Earl  of  Athol  ;  Sir  Robert  Grahame,  who 
was  connected  with  the  earl,  and  who  was 
discontented  on  account  of  his  losing  the 
estate  of  Stathern,  which  had  been  reannexed 
to  the  crown  ;  and  Robert  Stewart,  grandson 
and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  one  of  the 
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king's  domestics.  The  king  had  dismissed 
his  army,  without  even  reserving  to  hinaself  a 
body  guard,  and  was  at  supper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Gra- 
hame  had  for  some  time  been  at  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  outlaws,  and  is  said  to  have  brought 
a  party  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to 
Perth,  where  he  posted  them  near  the  convent. 
Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king's  cupbearers, 
left  the  chamber  in  which  the  king  was  at 
supper,  to  bring  some  wine  ;  but  perceiving 
armed  men  standing  in  the  passage,  he  gave 
the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen's  maids 
of  honour,  ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  of  the 
chamber ;  but  she  found  the  bar  had  been 
taken  away  by  Robert  Stewart,  in  -order  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  murderers. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment,  this  faithful 
lady  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple  ;  but,  alas  1 
what  could  the  slender  arm  of  a  delicate  wo- 
man avail  against  a  numerous  band  of  power- 
ful ruffians  I  They  burst  open  the  door, 
shattered  in  pieces  the  arm  which  generously 
strove  to  oppose  their  way,  and  rushed  sword 
in  hand  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  March,  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  defend  his  sovereign  ;  and  the 
queen  received  two  wounds  in  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  interpose  betwixt  her  husband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  James  de- 
fended himself  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at 
last  expired  under  the  repeated  strokes  of  his 
murderers,  after  having  received  twenty-eight 
wounds. 


Ba.stile  Incident. 

The  Marquess  de  Pelleport,  a  short  time 
before  the  P'rench  revolution,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastile  for  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  and  the  Sieur  de  Noir, 
entitled,  '  Le  Diable  dans  un  Beuiiicr,' — 
The  Devil  in  a  Holy  Water-pot.  His  amiable 
wife,  who  had  been  left  with  four  children 
With  a  relation  in  Switzerland,  no  sooner  heard 
of  her  husband's  captivity,  than  she  flew  to 
his  assistance,  and  spent  six  months  in  fruit- 
less solicitation  for  his  liberty,  v.-hen  she  saw 
herself  left  without  resource,  by  the  death  of 
tlie  relation  who  supported  her.  Thrown  into 
despair  at  the  thoughts  of  her  husband  in 
prison,  and  her  chi-dren  on  the  point  of  want- 
ing bread,  preferring  death  to  begging  it 
from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  every  day  obliged 
to  reject  offers,  which  in  a  corrupt  town  but 
too  frequently  put  virtue  to  the  blush,  she 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  her  eyes  ; 
when  M.  de  Laimay  persuaded  her  to  solicit 
the  Chevalier  de  Paulet  for  the  admission 
of  her  .sons  into  the  Military'  Orphan  School. 
The  children  were  admitted,  and  ^Madame  de  | 
Pelleport  had  a  lodging  provided  for  her  near  ' 
the  .school,  where  she  might  take  care  of  her 
children.  1 

For  frxur  years   she   employed   herself    in  | 
soliciting  the  liberty  of  her  husband,  and  per-  . 
forming    the    duties    of    a     mother    to    the 
youngest  children  of  the  school,  when  M.  de  ! 
Villedeuil  came  into  the  ministry  ;  and  who,  j 


on  the  case  of  M.  de  Pelleport  being  repre- 
sented to  him,  obtained  from  the  king  an 
order  for  his  liberation. 

The  marquess  soon  after  his  liberation  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  the  day 
before  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  M.  de  Launay  put  to 
death,  and  ]M.  de  Losme  dragging  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Struck  with  the  sad 
spectacle,  he  recalled  to  mind  the  humanity 
of  M.  de  Losme,  who  had  ever  studied  to 
console  the  prisoners,  and  had  frequently 
shown  much  concern  for  him.  Listening  only 
to  the  voice  of  friendship,  he  flew  to  the  un- 
forturate  major,  whom  the  enraged  mob  were 
dragging  along  with  a  furj'  that  would  have 
intimidated  the  stoutest  heart,  and  catching 
him  in  his  arms,  cried  out  to  them  to  desist  : 
'  You  are  going  to  sacrifice  the  worthiest  man 
on  earth  ;  five  years  was  I  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile,  and  he  was  my  only  friend.'  These 
v/crds  roused  de  Losme  ;  and  lifting  up  his 
eyes  with  the  coolness  of  a  spirit  truly  Roman, 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  whom  the  mob 
were  almost  tearing  to  pieces,  he  said,  'Young 
man,  what  are  you  doing?  Withdraw  ;  you 
will  only  sacrifice  your  ov.-n  life,  without  saving 
mine.'  The  iMarquess  de  Pelleport,  per- 
ceiving the  mob  v.-ere  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
exclaimed,  '  Begone  ;  I  will  defend  him 
against  you  all.'  Forgetting  that  he  was  un- 
armed, he  began  to  beat  them  off  with  his 
hands  ;  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides, 
wounded  by  some  with  sabres,  by  others  with, 
bayonets.  He  at  length  seized  a  musket,  and 
did  much  execution  with  it,  until  it  was  torn 
from  him,  and  he  was  on  the  paint  of  perish- 
ing ;  but  by  new  exertions  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  mob,  and  escaped  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  on  the  steps  of  which  he  fell  senseless. 
He  was,  however,  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safet}',  and  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

Relieving  Guard. 

A  young  girl  who  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Metz,  in 
1704,  knowing  that  he  was  indisposed,  and 
obliged  to  be  on  duty  at  midnight,  during 
very  inclement  weather,  went  to  see  him,  and 
finding  him  quite  benumbed  with  cold,  pressed 
him  to  go  and  warm  himself  at  her  house, 
which  was  not  far  distant,  while  she  would  re- 
main in  his  place.  The  soldier  refused  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to  her  tender 
solicitations.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  she 
wrapped  herself  in  his  great-coat,  and  began 
to  walk  a  la  inilitaire  with  the  firelock  on  her 
shoulder.  Unfortunately  the  round  going  by, 
the  corporal  asked  her  the  order  ;  which  not 
being  able  to  answer,  she  was  detected,  and 
taken  to  the  guard-hou.se.  Her  lover  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  being  found  almost 
dead,  though  before  a  good  fire,  he  was  re- 
vived by  means  of  some  cordial,  and  next 
morning  sent  to  prison.  He  was  afterwards 
tried,  and  pursuant  to  the  strictness  of  mili- 
tary laws,  condemned  :  but  such  intercession 
was  made  for  him,  that  he  was  pardoned,  and 
married  to  his  faithful  mistress. 
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Neorro  Honour. 


A  negro  boy,  of  the  name  of  Quashi,  in  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  brought  up 
in  the  family  with  his  master  as  his  playfellow, 
from  his  childhood.  Being  a  lad  of  parts,  he 
rose  to  be  driver,  or  black  overseer,  under  his 
master,  at  the  time  when  the  plantation  fell  to 
him  by  succession.  He  retained  for  his 
master  the  tenderness  that  he  had  felt  in 
childhood  for  his  playmate ;  and  the  respect 
with  which  the  relation  of  master  inspired 
him,  was  softened  by  the  affection  which  the 
remembrance  of  their  boyish  intimacy  kept 
alive  in  his  breast.  He  had  no  separate  inte- 
rest of  his  own  ;  and  in  his  master's  absence 
redoubled  his  diligence,  that  his  affairs  might 
receive  no  injurj^  from  it.  In  short,  here  was 
the  most  delicate,  yet  most  strong  and  seem- 
ing indissoluble  tie,  that  would  bind  master 
and  slave  together. 

Though  the  master  had  judgment  to  know 
•when  he  was  well  served,  and  policy  to  re- 
Ward  good  behaviour,  he  was  inexorable 
when  a  fault  was  committed  ;  and  when  there 
was  but  an  apparent  cause  of  suspicion,  he 
was  too  apt  to  suffer  prejudice  to  usurp  the 
ylace  of  proof.  Quashi  could  not  exculpate 
Jimself  to  his  satisfaction  for  something  done 
contrar^'^  to  the  discipline  of  the  plantation, 
and  was  threatened  with  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  the  cart  whip  ;  and  he  knew 
his  master  too  well  to  doubt  his  keeping  his 
promise. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  a  negro  prides 
himself  so  much  as  in  escaping  this  degrading 
punishment,  and  preserving  his  skin  unrazed 
by  the  whip  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
sober  good  negro  to  stab  himself  mortally, 
because  some  boy-overseer  has  flogged  him 
for  what  he  reckoned  a  trifle,  or  from  mere 
caprice,  or  because  he  has  threatened  him 
with  a  flogging  when  he  thought  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  Quashi  dreaded  this  mortal  wound 
to  his  honour,  and  withdrew,  resolving  to 
shelter  himself  until  he  could  procure  some 
advocate  to  mediate  between  him  and  his 
master.  He  lurked  among  his  master's  negro 
huts ;  and  his  fellow-slaves  had  too  much 
honour  to  betray  to  their  master  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  in 
any  case  to  get  one  slave  to  inform  against 
the  other,  so  much  more  honour  have  they 
than  Europeans  of  low  condition. 

The  following  day  a  feast  was  kept  on 
account  of  his  master's  nephew  coming  of 
age  ;  amidst  the  good  humour  which  is  gene- 
ral on  such  an  occasion,  Quashi  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  application  :  but  before  he  could 
execute  his  design,  and  just  as  he  was  setting 
out  to  solicit  a  mediator,  his  master,  while 
walking  about  his  fields,  fell  in, with  him. 
Quashi  on  discovering  him  ran  off,  and  the 
master  pursued  him.  A  stone  tripped  Quashi 
up  just  as  his  master  reached  out  his  hand  to 
seize  him.  They  fell  together,  and  wrestled 
for  the  master}-.  At  last,  after  a  severe 
•struggle,  in  which  each  was  several  times  I 
uppermost,  Quashi  got  firmly  seated  on  his  | 
masters    breait ;    now    panting  and   out    of  j 


breath,  and  with  his  weight  and  the  use  of 
one  hand,  he  secured  him  motionless.  He 
then  drew  out  a  sharp  knife,  and  while  the 
other  lay  in  dreadful  expectation,  helpless, 
and  shrinking  into  himself,  he  thus  addressed 
him  :  '  jMaster,  I  was  bred  up  with  you  from 
a  child  ;  I  was  your  playmate  when  a  boy  ;  I 
have  loved  you  as  myself;  your  interest  has 
been  my  study  ;  I  am  innocent  of  the  cause 
of  your  suspicion  :  had  I  been  guilty,  my 
attachment  to  you  might  have  pleaded  for 
me.  Yet  you  have  condemned  me  to  a 
punishment,  of  which  I  must  ever  have  borne 
the  disgraceful  marks  ;  thus  only  can  I  avoid 
them.'  With  these  words,  he  drew  the  knife 
with  all  his  strength  across  his  own  throat, 
and  fell  down  dead  without  a  groan  on  the 
body  of  his  master,  bathing  him  in  his  own 
blood. 


Escape  of  Charles  II. 

After  the  fatal  battle  at  Worcester,  so  de- 
cisive of  the  royal  cause,  King  Charles  the 
Second  could  only  find  his  safety  in  flight  and 
concealment.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
previously  experienced  the  fidelity  of  a  pea- 
sant of  the  name  of  William  Penderel,  in  con- 
cealing him  at  his  house  at  Boscobel,  recom- 
mended h'm  to  the  monarch  as  the  most 
likely  person  to  afford  him  protection  and 
assistance.  William  Penderel  and  his  brother 
Richard,  were  accordingly  sent  for  to  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  king 
confided  to  their  care.  Charles  was  advised 
to  rub  his  hands  on  the  back  of  the  chimney, 
and  begrime  his  face  ;  and  having  put  on  a 
coarse  shirt,  and  Richard  Penderel's  green 
suit  and  leather  doublet,  he  left  the  house 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  troop  of  horse,  who 
came  half  an  hour  afterwards  to  search  for 
him.  Richard  Penderel,  who  undertook  to 
be  the  guide,  carried  the  king  into  the  ob- 
scurest part  of  an  adjacent  wood  belonging  to 
Boscobel,  called  Spring  Coppice,  about  half  a 
mile  from  White  Ladies.  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents,  and  no  tree  was  sufficient  to  shelter 
the  king  from  it  ;  on  this  Richard  went  to  the 
house  of  a  trusty  neighbour,  Francis  Yates, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  borrowed  a 
blanket,  which  he  spread  under  a  tree  for  the 
king  to  lay  upon  ;  he  also  got  Yates's  wife  to 
provide  some  victuals,  and  bring  them  to  the 
wood,  at  a  place  which  he  appointed.  She 
soon  prepared  a  m.eES  of  milk  and  some  butter 
and  eggs,  and  brought  them  to  his  majesty  in 
the  wood  ;  who,  surprised  to  see  the  woman, 
said  cheerfully  to  her.  '  Good  woman,  can  j'ou 
be  faithful  to  a  distressed  cavaher?'  'Y'es, 
sir,'  she  replied,  '  I  will  die  rather  than  dis- 
cover you.' 

Wlien  it  grew  dark,  his  majesty  resolved  to 
quit  his  retreat,  and  to  go  into  Wales,  and  to 
take  Richard  Penderel  with  him  for  his  guide; 
but  before  they  began  their  journey,  the  king 
went  to  Richard's  house  at  Hobbal  Grange, 
where  he  completed  his  disguise.  His  name 
it  was  agreed  should  be  Will  Jones,  and  his 
arms  a   wood-bill.     Thus   equipped,  and  aC' 
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companied  by  Penderel,  the  nistling  of  whose 
calfskin  small  clothes  he  found  his  best  guide 
in  a  dark  night,  they  set  forward,  and  arrived 
at  ISIadiley  about  midnight,  where  they  \vere 
sheltered  ;  but  finding  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  all  the  bridges  and  pas- 
sage-boats had  been  secured,  the  king  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  reach  Wales, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  wood 
of  Boscobel.  William  Penderel  had,  however, 
a  more  convenient  retreat  in  his  house,  in 
which  the  king  was  afterwards  concealed.  A 
reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
king,  accompanied  with  dreadful  denuncia- 
tions against  those  who  should  conceal  him  ; 
but  this  did  not  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
Penderels,  who  entertained  their  royal  guest 
in  the  best  manner  they  were  able  ;  the 
king  sometimes  choosing  to  dress  his  own 
victuals. 

After  remaining  at  Boscobel  some  time,  the 
king  resolved  to  go  to  Mosely,  where  Lord 
Wilmot  then  was.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  king  should  ride  on  Humphrey  Pen- 
derel's  horse,  which  was  taken  from  the  grass, 
and  accoutred  with  a  pitiful  old  saddle  and  a 
worse  bridle.  Plis  majesty  was  attended  by 
all  the  honest  brothers,  William,  John, 
Richard,  Plumphrey,  and  George' Penderel, 
and  Francis  Yates  ;  each  of  them  took  a  bill, 
or  pikestaff,  on  his  back,  and  some  of  them 
were  provided  with  pistols.  Two  marched 
before  the  king,  and  one  on  each  side  of  his 
horse,  and  the  remaining  two  kept  behind  ;  all 
resolved,  that  in  case  they  encountered  a  small 
party  of  troopers,  they  would  show  their 
valour  as  well  as  their  fidelity,  in  protecting 
his  majesty.  The  king,  fatigued  with  riding, 
complained  that  the  horse  was  '  the  heaviest 
dull  jade  he  ever  rode  on ;'  to  which  Hum- 
phrey Penderel  very  happily  replied,  '  My 
liege,  can  you  blame  the  horse  to  go  heavily, 
when  he  has  the  weight  of  three  kingdoms  on 
his  back  ?' 

On  reaching  Mo.sely,  where  Lord  Wilmot 
was  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Whit- 
greaves,  the  king  received  a  change  of  linen. 
His  dress  at  this  time  is  thus  described  in  an 
old  tract,  entitled  '  Boscobel,'  which  gives  a 
circumstantial  narrative  of  his  escape.  '  A 
leather  doublet  with  pewter  buttons  ;  a  pair  of 
old  green  breeches,  and  a  jump  coat  ^as  the 
country  call  it)  of  the  .same  green  ;  a  pair  of 
his  own  stockens,  with  the  tops  cut  off, 
because  embroydered,  and  a  pair  of  stirrup 
stockens,  which  were  lent  him  at  ^Madely  ; 
and  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  cut  and  slashed  to  give 
ease  to  his  feet ;  an  old  greasy  hat  without  a 
lining  ;  a  noggen  shirt  of  the  coarsest  linen  ; 
his  face  and  his  hands  made  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, by  the  help  of  the  walnut-tree 
leaves.' 

His  majesty  afterwards  went  to  Bently,  the 
house  of  Colonel  Lane,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  short  time,  rode  behind  Mrs.  Lane  to 
Bristol,  where  he  was  well  received  by  several 
loyal  subjects.  He  then  went  to  Brighton, 
where  he  embarked,  and  arrived  safe  in 
France. 
Richard  Penderel  lived  twenty  years  after 


he  had  given  this  striking  proof  of  his  fidelity ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently rewarded.       He  was  buried   in   the 
churchyard  of  St.  Giles,   London,    where  a 
plain  tombstone  was  erected  to  his  memorj', 
with  the  following  inscription  : 
'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Richard  Penderel, 
preserver  and  conductor  of  his  Sacred  ?tla- 
jesty,  Charles  II.   of  Great  Britain,  after 
his  escape  from  Worcester  fight,  in  the  year 
1651,  who  died  Feb.  8,  1671. 
Hold,    passenger !    here's   shrouded   in    this 

hearse, 
Unparallel'd  Pend'rel,  thro'  the  univer.se  ; 
Like  when  the  eastern  star  from  Heaven  gave 

light 
To  three  lost  kings,  so  he,  in  such  dark  night. 
To  Britain's  monarch,  lost  by  adverse  war, 
On  earth  appear'd  a  second  eastern  star ; 
A  Pole  a  stern,  in  her  rebellious  main, 
A  pilot  to  her  Royal  Sovereign. 
Now  to  triumph  in  Heaven's  eternal  sphere, 
He's  hence  advanc'd  for  his  just  steerage  here ; 
Whilst  Albion's   Chronicle,    with    matchless 

fame, 
Embalms  the  story  of  great  Pend'rei's  name.' 


Generous  Sacrilice. 

Some  years  ago  a  Parisian  female  of  humble 
birth  inspired  a  young  gentleman  of  rank,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  with  so  strong  an  affection 
for  her,  that  his  parents  fearing  that  he  should 
disgrace  his  family  by  a  disproportionate 
alliance,  had  him  confined  in  the  Bastile. 
The  poor  girl  no  sooner  heard  of  his  confine- 
ment, which  she  apprehended  would  last  as 
long  as  the  fears  of  his  friends  should  continue, 
resolved  to  remove  the  principal  obstacle  to 
his  liberty,  bj'  sacrificing  herself  Accord- 
ingly, one  evening  she  drank  the  fatal  cup, 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  her  e.xistence,  and 
thus  release  her  lover  from  prison.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  .she  entrusted  to  a  friend,  charg- 
ing her  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  father  of  the 
young  gentleman,  until  her  body  had  been 
consigned  to  the  grave, 

'  Sir, — Your  son  did  love  me  ;  I  felt  for  him 
a  mutual  inclination  ;  you  feared  lest  this 
growing  passion  should  end  in  his  disgrace  ; 
and  this  motive  you  have  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  your  acting  in  a  more  barbarous  man- 
ner, than  is  perhaps  consonant  with  the 
character  of  a  parent.  I  should  look  upon 
myself  more  cruel  than  you,  were  I  not  to 
give  that  beloved  man  a  proof  that  his  happi- 
ness has  constantly  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  His  confinement  must  be 
at  an  end  as  soon  as  you  learn  that  I  no 
longer  exist.  These  are  the  last  lines  my 
hand  shall  ever  trace ;  and  my  friend  is  di- 
rected to  present  them  to  you,  with  an  authen- 
tic certificate  of  my  death.  Y'ou  have  has- 
tened that  period  :  but  I  abstain  from 
reproaches.  Read  this  with  as  much  coolness 
as  I  feel  in  writing  it.  Restore  your  son  to 
freedom  ;  do  it  generously,  and  forbear  em- 
bittering the  gift,  by  acquainting  him  at  what 
price  I  have  purchased  it ;  the  fatal  tale  will 
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reach  him  but  too  soon  ;  he  will  then  know  how 
I  have  punished  myself  for  an  attachment, 
which  was  to  endure  to  this  the  last  day  of  the 
unfortunate  'Antoinette.' 


'  Est-il  Possible  r' 

Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  been  accus- 
tomed upon  every  fresh  instance  of  desertion 
from  James  II.  to  e.xclaim,  Est-il  possible? 
When  the  forsaken  monarch  at  length  missed 
Prince  George  himself,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
attendants,  '  So  Est-il  possible  is  gone  too  !' 
King  James  says  in  his  memoirs  of  himself, 
'  that  he  was  more  troubled  with  the  unna- 
turalness  of  the  action,  than  the  want  of  ser- 
vice ;  for  that  the  loss  of  a  good  trooper  had 
been  of  greater  consequence.' 


A  Eoyal  Father. 

Frederick  the  Great,  when  Prince  Royal  o: 
Prussia,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel  usage  j 
of  his  father,  the  Giant  Fancier,  determined 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  time  ;  and  in  concert 
with  two  officers  of  the  names  of  Keilh  and 
Katt,  had  actually  taken  some  steps  for  that 
purpose,  when  his  design  was  discovered  by 
some  spies  of  the  king.  Young  Frederick  and 
Katt  were  put  under  arrest ;  and  Keith  was 
only  saved  by  means  of  an  accidental  dis- 
covery' of  the  king's  order,  which  afforded  him 
time  to  escape  to  the  Hague.  ^Vhen  Frede- 
rick was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
royal  father,  his  majesty  first  attempted  to 
strangle  him  with  his  own  hands  ;  then  drev; 
his  sword  to  run  him  through  the  body  ;  but 
at  last,  by  the  advice  of  his  generals,  com- 
mitted him  to  a  dungeon,  that  he  might  be  ar- 
raigned \n  due  form  as  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 
The  king  then  returned  to  Berlin,  entered  the 
palace  black  and  foaming  with  passion, 
bawled  out  to  the  queen  that  her  worthless 
son  was  killed  at  last ;  and  knocking  down  the 
Princess  Wilhelminawith  his  fi,t,  desired  her, 
as  she  relates,  '  to  go  and  keep  company  with 
her  rascally  brother.'  He  then  got  hold  of 
his  son's  writing-de.sk,  broke  it  into  pieces ; 
and  seizing  on  all  the  papers  in  it,  exclaimed 
with  great  glee,  that  '  he  had  got  v/hat  would 
be  sufficient  to  condem.n  the  scoundrel  Fre- 
derick, and  the  baggage  Wilhelmina,  to  lose 
their  heads.'  It  is  probable  that  had  the 
original  contents  of  the  desk  remained,  he 
would  not  have  been  disappointed  :  but  shortly 
before,  the  queen  and  her  daughter  having 
got  access  to  this  important  repository,  had 
taken  all  the  papers  out  of  it,  and  replaced 
them  by  others  which  they  fabricated  of  an 
innocent  and  rather  advantageous  character. 

Katt  was  ne.xt  brought  up  to  be  examined  ; 
and  on  casting  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  king, 
this  amiable  dispenser  of  justice  abused  him 
in  the  same  kingly  style  he  had  done  his  son 
Frederick  ;  kicking  and  cursing  poor  Katt 
till  he  was  covered  with  blood.  Frederick 
was  afterwards  e.xamined  by  a  board  of 
officers  at  Cus 


mmations  was,  that  Frederick  and  Katt  were 
tried  for  the  crime  of  desertion  before  a  court- 
martial,  composed  of  twelve  officers,  chosen 
by  lot ;  only  two  were  for  pardon,  and  these 
the  only  generals  in  the  couit ;  while  all  the 
rest,  the  subordinate  promotion  hunters,  were 
base  enough  to  minister  to  the  savage  madness 
of  the  king,  by  condemning  his  son  and  Katt 
to  be  beheaded  ! 

The  Princess  Wilhelmina  declares  in  her 
memoirs  that  the  king  would  have  suffered  his 
savage  sentence  to  be  executed,  had  not  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  interceded  in  behalf  of 
the  prince,  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
manj%  and  the  States-General,  in  consequence 
of  whose  representations  he  saved  his  son. 
Nothing,  however,  could  appease  his  v/rath 
against  poor  Katt.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
immediately  before  the  window  of  the  ceil  in 
which  the  prince  was  confined  ;  and  by  the 
command  of  his  majesty  the  prince  was  held 
up  by  force  at  the  window,  while  the  execu- 
tioner struck  off  the  head  of  his  faithful  and 
unfortunate  adherent.  The  king  was  yet  im- 
satiated  v/ith  vengeance  ;  he  ordered  a  lady 
to  whom  the  Prince-Royal  was  attached  to  be 
publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin ;  banished  every  person  that  he  could  dis- 
cover to  have  been  intimate  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  could  get  nothing  else  to  dn,  had  the 
refugee  Keith  hanged  up  in  effigy  I  The  annals 
of  kings  cannot  perhaps  produce  another  such 
example  of  madness  and  barbarity. 


1 


Francis  the  First. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  v.-as  that  of  gal- 
lantry and  generosity  ;  but  the  more  profound 
policy  and  persevering  talents  of  his  rival, 
Charles  V.,  threw  a  shade  over  the  lustre  of 
his  name.  Europe  treated  him  with  a  sort  of 
contempt  for  his  liberality  towards  Charles, 
when  he  requested  him  permission  to  pass 
through  France  in  his  way  to  his  Flemish  do- 
minions. It  was  vain  that  his  courtiers  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  Francis  to  break  his 
promise  with  the  emperor,  and  to  seize  his 
person,  till  he  had  extorted  from  him  certain 
concessions  which  Charles  had  flattered  h'm 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining.  '  When  faith,' 
ansv.ered  Francis  nobly,  '  shall  be  banished 
from  the  world,  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  kings 
that  she  ought  to  find  an  asj'lum.' 

Charles  ill  repaid  the  generosity  of  his 
illustrious  adversary,  and  tarni.shed  by  his 
ingratitude  and  duplicity  tov/ards  him  all  his 
laurels. 


Tribute  to  a  Conqueror. 

In  1380,  the  celebrated  BertrandduGucsclin. 
Constable  of  France,  surnamed  the  Flower  of 
Chivalry-,  commanded  the  French  army  which 
laid  siege  to  Chatcau-Neuf,  or  Castel  de  Ran- 
don.  After  some  time,  the  two  parties  entered 
into  negociation,  and  agreed,  the  one  to  cease 
offensive  hostilities,  and  the  other  to  surrender 


Ihe  result  of  tliesc  exa-  |  the  place,  if  on  or  before  the  12th  of  July  the 
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English  did  not  bring  succour  sufficient   to 
raise  the  siege. 

The  constable  fell  ill  during  this  suspension 
of  arms;  and  the  physicians  announced  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  recover^'.  The  news 
of  this  decision  spread  grief  and  consternation 
throughout  the  army.  Generals,  captains, 
soldiers,  all  felt  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  losing 
a  father  and  a  friend.  The  altars  were  night 
and  day  surrounded  with  people,  who  sent  up 
their  prayers  for  hi-  preservation  ;  and,  asto- 
nishing to  relate,  i  "en  the  besieged,  when 
they  were  informed  oi  Du  Guesclin's  situation, 
offered  up  public  prayers  to  God  for  the 
rccoverj'  of  an  enemy,  formidable  to  them 
undoubtedly,  but  so  virtuous,  so  good,  so 
generous  in  victor\',  that  even  to  surrender 
to  him  was  esteemed  an  honour. 

AH  prayers  were  in  vain.  Du  Guesclin 
expired  on  the  13th  of  July,  1380. 

The  English  not  having  received  the  suc- 
cours within  the  time  which  they  e.-cpected, 
the  commandant  of  Caste!  de  Randon  was 
summoned  by  Marshal  de  Sancerre  to  sur- 
render. The  commandant  replied,  '  It  was 
not  to  you,  sir,  that  I  promised  to  surrender 
the  place,  but  to  the  constable.  I  gave  my 
word  to  him,  and  I  will  keep  it.  I  would 
have  thought  it  a  shame  to  open  my  gates  to 
any  other  than  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ;  and  it 
is  just,  dead  as  he  is,  that  I  should  render  to 
him  what  I  owe  him.  But  it  is  on  his  bier 
alone  that  I  will  place  the  keys  of  a  place  of 
which  he  is  really  the  conqueror.' 

Marshal  de  Sancerre  assented.  The  French 
army  ranged  itself  in  battle  order,  colours 
flying,  and  arms  shouldered.  The  English 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  drums  beating  ; 
traversed  the  camp  unmolested,  and  reached 
the  house  where  the  remains  of  the  constable 
lay  in  state,  with  the  sword  of  constable 
Ij'ing  naked  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse. 

The  English  commandant  and  captains  on 
being  introduced  to  the  apartment  of  the  de- 
ceased, fell  on  their  knees  and  ejaculated  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  illustrious  departed,  i 
The  commandant  then  rising,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  corpse,  said,  'It  is  to  you,  M.  | 
Constable,  to  you  alone  that  I  surrender 
my  place  ;  for  it  was  your  immortal  soid  alone 
which  induced  me  to  surrender  to  the  French, 
after  I  had  given  my  oath  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  preserve  it  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood.'  With  these  words  he  placed  the  keys 
of  the  place  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  and  with- 
drew with  his  companions  bathed  in  tears. 


Irish  Widow. 

The  following  notice  appeared  In  the  daily 
papers  of  October,  1788:— 

'  Died  last  week  in  King-street,  O.xman- 
town,  a  lady  of  property,  little  above  thirty, 
who,  though  in  apparent  bodily  health,  has 
obstinately  confined  herself  to  her  chamber 
ever  since  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband, 
which  occurred  about  six  years  since,  and  re- 
fused all  sustenance  but  what  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  existence  evidently  burthen- 


I  some.  Her  chamber  wa.s  hung  round  with 
!  portraits  of  her  husband  in  different  attitudes, 
which  she  continually  and  alternately  caressed 
with  a  fervour  little  short  of  worship,  and  per- 
petually expressed  aloud  her  wishes  of  being 
shortly  with  him,  as  if  .she  conceived  his 
image  animated  or  susceptible  of  her  devo- 
tions. 

'  Under  circumstances  wearing  such  strong 
marks  of  insanity,  her  reason  in  every  other 
respect  was  perfectly  strong,  her  deportment 
mild,  and  her  benevolence  to  th.e  poor  and 
oppressed  cordial  and  unbounded,  which  she 
testified  in  numerous  instances.  Her  consti- 
tution at  length,  ceding  to  the  force  of  grief 
and  rigid  abstinence,  yielded  under  the  weak- 
ness of  nature  ;  and  she  died,  after  having 
refused  all  sustenance  for  five  days,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  her  property  to  distres.sed 
objects. 

*  Let  this  true  but  melancholy  picture  of 
hallowed  attachment  serve  to  rescUe  widow- 
hood from  the  taunting  sarcasms  of  Ephesian 
frailty.' 


A  Royal  Repentant. 

The  grief  or  compunction  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with 
which  she  long  maintained  a  severe  struggle, 
was  generally  understood  at  the  time  to  have 
broke  forth  in  the  end  superior  to  control,  and 
to  have  rapidly  completed  the  overthrow  of 
powers  which  the  advances  of  old  age  and  an 
accumulation  of  cares  and  anxieties  had  already 
undermined.  '  Our  queen,'  writes  an  English 
correspondent  to  a  Scotch  nobleman  in  the 
service  of  James,  '  is  troubled  with  a  rheum 
in  her  arm,  which  vexeth  her  ver>'  much,  be- 
sides the  grief  she  hath  conceived  for  my  lord 
of  Essex's  death.  She  sleepeth  not  so  much 
by  day  as  she  used,  neither  taketh  rest  by 
night.  Her  delight  is  to  sit  in  the  dark,  and 
sometimes  with  shedding  tears  to  bewail 
Essex.' 

A  remarkable  anecdote,  first  published  in 
Osborn's  '  Traditional  Memoirs  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,'  and  confirmed  by  M.  Manner's 
'  Memoirs,'  where  it  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  tlie  English  Amba.s- 
sador  in  Holland,  who  related  it  to  Prince 
Maurice,  puts  the  fact  of  Elizabeth's  deep  re- 
pentance beyond  all  doubt.  The  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  a  relation,  but  no 
friend,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  on  her 
death-bed,  entreated  to  see  the  queen,  de- 
claring that  she  had  something  to  confess  to. 
her  before  she  could  die  in  peace.  On  her 
rnajesty's  arrival,  the  countess  produced  a 
ring,  which  .she  said  the  Earl  of  Essex  liad 
sent  to  her  after  his  condemnation,  with  an 
earnest  request  that  she  would  deliver  it  to 
the  queen  as  the  token  by  which  he  implored 
her  mercy ;  but  which,  in  obedience  to  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  had  communicated  the 
circumstance,  she  had  hitherto  withheld,  for 
which  she  entreated  the  queen's  forgiveness. 
On  sight  of  the  ring,  Elizabeth  instantly  re- 
cognised It  as  one  which  she  had  presented  to 
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her  unhappy  favourite  on  his  departure  for 
Cadiz,  with  the  tender  promise,  that  of  what- 
ever crimes  his  enemies  might  accuse  him,  or 
whatever  offences  he  might  commit,  on  his  re- 
turning to  her  that  pledge,  she  would  either 
pardon  him,  or  admit  him  at  least  to  justify 
himself  in  her  presence.  Transported  at  once 
with  grief  and  rage,  on  learning  the  barbarous 
infidelity  of  which  the  earl  had  been  the 
victim,  and  herself  the  dupe,  the  queen  shook 
in  her  bed  the  dying  countess,  and  vehemently 
exclaiming,  that  God  might  forgive  her,  but 
she  never  could,  flew  out  of  the  chamber. 

Returning  to  her  palace,  she  surrendered 
without  resistance  to  the  despair  which  seized 
her  heart  on  this  fatal  and  too  late  disclosure. 

'  Hence,'  says  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  '  her  refusal 
of  medicine,  and  almost  of  food  ;  hence  her 
obstinate  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sighs, 
groans,  and  broken  hints  of  a  deep  sorrow, 
which  she  cared  not  to  reveal ;  hence  her  days 
and  nights  seated  on  the  floor  sleepless,  her 
eyes  fixed,  and  her  finger  pressed  upon  her 
mouth ;  hence,  in  short,  all  those  heart-rend- 
ing symptoms  of  incurable  and  mortal  anguish, 
which  conducted  her  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  to  the  lamentable  termination  of  a  long 
life  of  power,  prosperity',  and  glory.' 


Lady  Russel. 


^Vhen  the  virtuous  Lord  Russel  was  brought 
to  trial  he  requested  that  notes  might  be 
taken  of  the  evidence  for  his  use.  The  attor- 
ney-general, in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  the  aid  of  counsel,  told  him  he  might 
use  the  hand  of  one  of  his  servants  in  writing, 
if  he  pleased.  '  I  ask  none,'  answered  his 
lordship,  '  but  that  of  the  lady  who  sits  by 
me.'  When  the  spectators  at  these  words 
turned  their  eyes,  and  beheld  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  rising  up  to  assist 
her  lord  in  this  his  utmost  distress,  a  thrill  of 
anguish  ran  through  the  assembly.  Lady 
Rachel  continued  to  take  notes  during  the 
whole  of  her  husband's  trial ;  and  when  he 
was  condemned,  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  to  ask  mercy  for  her  hu.sband  and  child. 
She  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for 
those  errors  into  which  honest  and  virtuous, 
however  mistaken,  principles  had  seduced  her 
husband.  But  her  supplications  were  lost 
upon  the  heart  of  the  royal  profligate  ;  and 
the  only  condescension  that  could  be  obtained 
bj'  the  importunity  of  friendship,  was  a  miti- 
gation of  the  ignoble  part  of  the  sentence 
into  that  of  beheading—'  Merely,'  as  he  said, 
'  to  show  Lord  Russel  that  he  could  still  exer- 
cise the  royal  prerogative.' 

On  the  night  before  Lord  Russel's  execu- 
tion, as  his  wife  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  'This 
flesh  you  now  feel  Ln  a  few  hours  must  be 
cold.'  At  ten  o'clock  she  left  him.  He  kissed 
her  four  or  five  times,  and  she  so  governed  her 
sorrow,  as  not  to  add  by  the  sight  of  her  dis- 


tress to  the  pain  of  separation.  Thus  they 
parted,  not  with  sobs  and  tears,  but  with  a 
composed  silence  ;  the  wife  wishing  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
those  of  the  wife,  they  both  restrained  the  ex- 
pression of  a  grief  too  great  to  be  relieved  by 
utterance. 

When  she  was  gone.  Lord  Russel  said, 
'  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.'  And 
he  then  ran  out  into  a  long  discourse  concern- 
ing her,  saying  how  great  a  blessing  she  had 
been  to  him,  and  what  a  misery  it  would  have 
been  to  him  if  she  had  not  had  that  magnani- 
mity of  spirit  joined  to  her  tenderness,  as 
never  to  have  desired  him  to  do  a  base  thing 
to  save  his  life. 


Venetian  Honour. 

\Vhen  the  republic  of  Venice  was  in  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  one  of  the  many  spie; 
whom  the  jealous  system  of  that  government 
kept  in  constant  occupation  ran  to  the  State 
Inquisitor  with  information  that  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Foscarini  had  connexions  with 
the  French  ambassador,  and  went  privately  to 
his  house  ever\'  night  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
State  Inquisitor  could  not  believe  that  a  man 
for  whom^he  had  an  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship, and  on  whose  honour  he  had  the 
strongest  reliance,  could  be  guilty  of  such 
treason  to  the  republic.  He  set  another  spy 
to  watch  Foscarini's  motions,  who  brought 
back  the  .same  intelligence  as  the  first,  adding 
the  description  of  Foscarini's  disguise.  Still 
unwilling  to  proceed  without  the  most  imde- 
niable  proof  against  his  friend,  the  Inquisitor 
put  on  a  mask,  and  went  himself  to  reconnoitre. 
His  eyes  confirmed  the  report  of  his  inform- 
ants :  and  a  regard  to  his  duty  rising  para- 
mount to  all  private  feelings,  he  sent  publicly 
for  Foscarini  the  next  morning. 

Nothing  but  a  resolute  denial  of  the  crime 
could  be  extorted  from  the  firm-minded  citizen, 
who,  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  weight 
of  proof  against  him,  prepared  for  that  punish- 
ment he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  and  submitted 
to  the  fate  which  his  friend  was  obliged 
to  inflict,  no  less  than  imprisonment  in  a  dun- 
geon for  life. 

The  people,  with  whom  Foscarini  was  a 
great  favourite,  lamented  his  fate,  but  their 
lamentations  were  vain.  The  magistrate  who 
condemned  him  never  recovered  the  shock ; 
but  Foscarini  was  heard  of  no  more,  till  an 
old  lady  died  forty  years  after  in  Pari.s,  who, 
in  her  last  confession,  revealed  that  when  she 
resided  at  Venice,  as  companion  to  the  French 
ambassador's  lad}',  she  was  visited  bj-  a  noble- 
man of  Venice,  whose  name  she  never  knew. 
Thus  was  Foscarini  lost,  dying  a  martyr  to 
love  and  tenderness  for  female  reputation. 


Conscientious  Courier. 

B}'  a  singular  regulation,  the  government 
couriers  in  Austria  are  ordered  when  they  are 
charged  with  despatches  sealed  with  only  one 
seal,  to  go  at  a  walking  pace  ;   if  with  tw  o 
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seals,  to  trot ;  and  if  with  three,  tc  gallop.  A 
courier  bearing  a  despatch  with  three  seals 
passing  lateLj^  through  a  garrison  town,  was 
requested  by  the  commandant  to  take  a  de- 
spatch to  the  next  town,  to  which  he  willingly 
agreed  ;  but  perceiving  when  he  received  it 
that  it  had  but  one  seal,  he  refused  to  take 
charge  of  it,  saying,  '  that  the  regulations 
ordered  him  to  walk  his  horse  with  such  a  de- 
spatch ;  and  as  he  had  another  with  which  he 
was  ordered  to  gallop,  he  could  not  possibly 
take  them  both.' 


Death  of  Condorcet. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  iM-  Suard  and  his 
wife  resided  at  a  country  house  which  they 
possessed  at  Fontenai,  near  Paris.  '  We  had 
spent  a  few  days  in  Paris,'  says  Madame 
Suard,  who  details  the  following  narrative, 
'  and  on  our  return  were  informed  that  a  man 
of  strange  appearance,  in  pantaloons,  with  a 
shabby  cap  and  long  beard,  had  called  twice 
at  Fontenai,  and  was  extremely  disappointed 
at  our  absence.  Next  morning,  our  maid- 
servant entered  my  room  in  great  alarm. 
"  Madam,"  she  exclaimed,  "  a  hideous  fellow 
with  a  prodigious  beard  has  just  called,  and 
I  have  conducted  him  to  M.  Suard."  I  im- 
mediately suspected  that  it  might  be  some 
proscribed  person  in  quest  of  an  asylum  and 
protection,  but  took  good  care  to  conceal  this 
conjecture  from  the  maid,  who  was  a  revolu- 
tionist. On  the  other  hand,  I  laughed  at  her 
fear  of  the  stranger's  long  beard,  and  said,  he 
was  no  doubt  a  messenger  sent  on  some 
errand  by  one  of  our  acquaintance.  She  left 
the  room,  and  presently  M.  Suard  entered, 
and  hastily  desired  me  to  give  him  the  keys 
of  the  meat  safe  and  the  wine,  and  some  snuff. 
"Good  God  !  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear?" 
said  I,  handing  him  what  he  asked  for.  "You 
shall  know  all,"  replied  he  as  hastily  as  before, 
"  but  stay  here,  you  must  not  come  upstairs." 
Such  a  prohibition  was  quite  new  to  me,  and 
he  immediately  added,  "You  will  remain  be- 
low, wont  you  ?"  "Certainly,  I  will,"  replied  I, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  kind  intentions. 
Two  hours  elapsed  before  I  again  saw  M. 
Suard.  I  had  meanwhile  risen,  and  as  my 
room  had  two  windows,  one  of  which  looked 
towards  the  door  of  the  court-yard,  I  obser\'ed 
a  man  going  away,  ajid  though  I  could  only 
see  his  back,  still  his  gait  and  figure  excited 
my  profound  pity.  He  was  feeling,  without 
turning  round,  in  both  his  coat  pockets  for 
something  that  he  could  not  find.  When  he 
was  gone,  M.  Suard  came  and  informed  me, 
that  it  was  our  old  intimate  friend,  I\I.  de 
Condorcet.  How  heartily  did  I  rejoice  that  I 
had  not  been  the  first  who  saw  him.  An  in- 
voluntarj'  exclamation  of  horror  would  have 
escaped  me  at  his  altered  condition  ;  it  would 
have  betrayed  him,  and  plunged  me  into  in- 
expressible distress.  Apprehensive  lest,  as  a 
proscribed  person,  he  should  bring  trouble  or 
even  danger  upon  a  generous  wife,  who  had 
afforded  him  an  asylum,  and  wished  to  detain 
him,  he  had  quitted  her  in  spite  of  her  en- 


treaties. The  man  who  was  once  by  all  who 
knew  him,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the 
good,  the  kind,  and  who  had  moved  in  the 
highest  circles,  had  for  three  days  endured 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  had  no  other  be^^  than 
the  quarries  by  the  side  of  the  road  to 
Fontenai ;  there  he  had  been  wounded  by  the 
falling  of  a  stone  upon  his  leg,  and  without 
passport  he  durst  not  show  himself  anywhere 
except  at  our  house.  His  situation  could  not 
but  move  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and 
all  that  had  for  some  time  past  alienated  us 
from  each  other,  (the  revolution,)  was  in- 
stantly forgotten.  The  unparalleled  friend- 
shii>  alone  which  for  sixteen  years  had  em- 
bellished my  life,  and  had  surpassed  almost 
every  idea  that  I  could  form  of  this  circum- 
stance, was  now  present  to  my  remembrance. 

'  jM.  Suard  had  furnished  him  with  a  plen- 
tiful meal,  and  a  supply  of  snuff,  which  had 
lately  become  indispensable  to  him.  He  had 
also  given  him  some  linen  for  his  wounded 
leg,  and  a  Horace  to  amuse  him  during  the 
day  ;  and  had  appointed  him  to  call  again  at 
our  house  at  dusk  in  the  evening. 

'  He  had  asked  jNI.  Suard  whether  he  could 
afford  him  an  asylum  M.  Suard  replied, 
that  he  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  him,  but  that  he  could  not  dispose  of 
mine  ;  he  would  speak  to  me,  though  he  was 
sure  that  my  sentiments  would  correspond 
with  his.  Condorcet  answered,  "  That  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  of."  "But,"  observed 
M.  Suard,  "  we  live  in  a  very  bad  commune  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  remain  here,  ^^ou  would 
yourself  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger, 
for  we  have  but  one  maid-servant  and  we 
cannot  depend  upon  her  ;  still  I  hope,  without 
riik,  to  be  able  to  lodge  you  one  night.  I 
shall  now  go  immediately  to  Paris,  to  .see 
j  some  of  our  old  friends,  and,  if  possible,  to 
procure  a  passport  for  you.  Return  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening,  v.hen  the  maid  .shall  be 
out  of  the  way  ;  we  will  find  you  accommo- 
dation for  the  night ;  and  then,  provided  with 
a  passport,  you  will  be  able  to  go  where  you 
think  proper." 

'  JM.  Suard  walked  to  Paris,  and  returned 
much  fatigued,  but  in  high  spirits,  because 
Cabanis  the  physician  had  procured  him  a 
passport.  Aly  joy  was  equal  to  his.  We  gave 
our  servant  permission  to  go  out  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  fastened  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  our  apartments,  so  that  there 
was  no  other  way  to  them,  but  through  the 
garden. 

'  Condorcet  was  acquainted  with  this  ar- 
rangement ;  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  hall,  whither  provi- 
sions, linen,  snuff,  and  whatever  else  he  could 
want,  were  carried.  I  told  M.  Suard,  that  as 
there  was  danger,  (for  the  municipal  officers 
might  appear,  and  then  we  should  all  three 
have  been  lost,)  I  would  share  it,  and  see  the 
poor  fugitive  also  ;  certain  that  my  sincere 
^\Vj  would  give  him  pleasure.  M.  Suard  as- 
sented ;  but  we  waited  for  him  in  vain,  until 
ten  o'clock.  On  our  paying  a  visit  the  next 
day  to  a  neighbour,  we  learned  that  a  person 
who  had  been  found  dead  that  morning  in  the 
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prison  of  Bourg  la  Relne,  was  supposed  to  be 
M.  Condorcet.  On  the  preceding  day,  a 
stranger  had  entered  the  pubhc  house  at 
Clamart,  near  Fontenai,  and  asked  for  eggs  : 
shortly  afterwards,  some  municipal  officers 
arrived,  and  being  struck  by  his  dress,  they 
enquired  who  he  was  ?  whither  he  was  going? 
and  insisted  on  the  production  of  his  papers. 
As  his  answers  betrayed  embarrassment,  and 
he  had  no  passport  to  exhibit,  they  declared 
that  they  would  take  him  to  Bourg  la  Reine  ; 
but  being  unable  to  walk,  he  was  conveyed 
there  in  a  cart,  and  found  dead  the  next 
morning  in  the  prison.  Thus  perished  the 
amiable  Condorcet,  who  possessed  the  most 
rare  combination  of  the  most  exalted  virtues.' 


Desertion. 

Frederick  the  Great,  in  surveying  one  even- 
ing .some  of  tlie  advanced  posts  of  his  camp, 
discovered  a  soldier  endeavouring  to  pass  the 
sentinel.  Kis  majesty  stopped  him,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  where  he  was  going.  '  To 
tell  you  the  truth,'  answered  the  soldier, 
*  your  majesty  has  been  so  worsted  in  all  your 
attempts,  that  I  was  going  to  desert.'  '  Were 
you?'  answered  the  monarch.  '  Remain  here 
but  one  week  longer,  and  if  fortune  does  not 
mend  in  that  time,  I'll  desert  with  you  too.' 


Traitor's  Reward. 

When  Graveston,  who  betrayed  the  Spa- 
niards at  Bergen  op  Zoom  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, came  to  f^ngland  to  give  her  majesty 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  to  cbim  his 
reward,  the  queen  gave  him  a  thousand 
crowns,  but  said  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
'  Get  you  home,  that  1  may  know  where  to 
send  when  1  want  a  thorough-paced  villain.' 


Waking  Sentinel. 

One  night  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Ger- 
many determined  on  visiting  his  guards,  to 
ascertain  their  fidelity,  and  what  dependence 
might  be  placed  on  their  vigilance.  Finding 
them  all  asleep,  or  at  least  in  appearance,  he 
returned  to  his  chamber  for  some  money  which 
he  had  reserved  for  a  different  purpose,  con- 
tained in  as  many  purses  as  there  were  soldiers 
on  duty,  twelve  in  number.  These  he  visited 
once  more,  and  placed  under  the  arm  of  each, 
one  of  those  purses,  in  every  one  of  which 
were  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the 
soldiers  who  was  not  asleep,  although  he 
feigned  to  be  so,  took  particular  notice  of  the 
emperor,  and  at  his  departure,  examined  the 
purse  which  had  been  put  under  his  arm  ;  and 
rinding  that  it  contained  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  supposed  each  of  his  companions  had  as 
much,  of  which  he  might  take  possession 
before  they  awoke.  This  he  immediately  put 
in  practice,  by  gently  easing  them  of  their 
valuable  burden. 

The  «mperor,  who  had  no  doubt  that  all 


the  soldiers  were  asleep  when  he  visited  them, 
and  that  they  must  be  overjoyed  on  awaking 
at  discovering  their  good  fortune,  caused  them 
to  be  called  together  early  in  the  morning, 
and  asked  of  them  successively  what  they  had 
dreamed  the  preceding  night,  and  whether 
the  success  was  answerable  to  the  vision, 
imagining  that  each  would  say  he  had  found 
a  purse  under  his  arm  with  an  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.  But  not  a  word  of  the  matter  did  he 
hear  from  the  first  eleven  that  he  examined, 
until  he  came  to  the  twelfth,  the  watchful  senti- 
nel, who,  making  a  pr(;found  bow  to  the  king, 
.said,  '  Sire,  I  fancied  at  night,  that  a  person 
who  very  much  resembled  your  majesty, 
visited  us  one  after  the  other  ;  and  finding  us 
all  asleep,  returned  to  his  chamber,  but  soon 
came  back  with  a  dozen  purses,  which  he 
attached  severally  to  the  arm  of  each  us,  and 
then  withdrew.  Afterwards,  sire,  it  was 
evident,  imless  my  dream  deceived  me,  that 
when  that  venerable  and  generous  person  had 
retired,  I  began  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  purse  under  my  own  arm  ;  and  finding  in 
it  an  hiuidred  pieces  of  gold,  I  supposed  each 
of  my  companions  had  as  many,  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  zeal  to  put  them  all 
together,  saying  to  myself  that,  for  many 
cogent  reasons  which  then  occurred  to  me,  it 
would  be  well  to  do  so  ;  and  so  I  did,  which 
pleased  me  exceedingly  on  awaking.  This, 
sire,  is  the  whole  of  my  dream.  I  hope  your 
majesty  approves  of  my  devotion,  which, 
I  assure  you,  is  very  sincere  and  affectionate.' 
The  emperor  learning  from  this  ingenious 
harangue  that  the  soldier  was  not  one  of  those 
who  slept ;  and  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
feigned  being  in  the  same  condition  with  his 
companions,  he  was  the  only  one  on  his  duty, 
permitted  him  alone  to  enjoy  the  reward, 
saying,  '  Yes  ;  I  approve  of  your  decision  ; 
the  prize  is  yours  alone,  for  you  only  were 
awake.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  for 
them  to  know,  that  each  had  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  which  he  lost  by  being  asleep. 
Hence  they  will  learn,  that  riches  are  not 
acquired  by  slumber ;  or  if  bj'  some  lucky 
accident  they  fall  to  the  share  of  the  slothful, 
they  take  flight  as  suddenly  and  as  unforeseen 
as  they  came.' 


Suffering  Mother. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  accompanied  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  making  a 
visit  to  the  hospitals  at  an  unexpected  time, 
as  was  his  custom,  perceived  a  little  door  in  a 
dark  corner,  which  he  ordered  to  be  opened  ; 
but  he  was  obeyed  with  so  much  reluctance, 
that  it  excited  his  curiosity.  Upon  going  in, 
he  descended  into  a  kind  of  dungeon,  where 
he  found  a  female,  rather  young  and  hand- 
some, covered  with  rags,  and  laid  upon  straw. 
The  monarch  was  much  surprised  and  affected 
at  the  sight ;  and  upon  interrogating  the  un- 
fortunate person,  she  answered  with  a  noble 
air,  which  neither  her  misfortunes  nor  her 
sufferings  could  deprive  her  of,  '  Sire,  I  am  a 
woman  of  family,  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
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your  subject.  I  have  long  suffered  shame  I 
and  misery  in  this  place,  without  deserving 
that  double  punishment.  When  I  was  twenty  ! 
years  of  age,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  please  1 
the  Baron  de  B ;  his  love  was  not  hon- 
ourable ;  he  only  sought  to  gratify  his  un- 
lawful passion.  But  I  would  not  hear  of  his 
addresses  without  his  marr\'ing  me,  which  he 
did,  ana  I  brought  him  three  children,  to  | 
whose  fortunes  I  am  a  stranger.  Before  I  \ 
was  placed  here,  I  heard  he  was  in  Moravia, 
where  he  has  married  another  wife  ;  but  I 
would  not  complain.  This  new  lady,  uneasy 
and  suspicious,  persuaded  him  tn  sacrifice 
me  ;  and  I  was  seized  one  night,  and  confined 
here,  where  I  have  been  for  several  years.  I 
see  your  majesty  deigns  to  take  my  cause  to 
heart,  and  will  strike  off  rny  fetters  ;  but, 
sire,  I  have  three  sons,  and  if  the  shame  of 
my  husband  should  be  made  public  it  will 
reflect  upon  them  ;  let  me  therefore  beseech 
you  to  spare  him  for  their  sakes  ;  and  if  I 
may  request  one  more  favour,  deign  to  insure 
me  an  asylum  in  some  convent,  that  I  may 
again  press  to  my  bosom  those  children  whom 
I  have  suckled.' 

The  emperor  willingh*  granted  the  lady  her 
request,  but  punished  her  husband  severely 
for  his  want  of  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow. 
He  caused  the  children  to  be  found,  and  took 
them  under  his  own  care.  The  second  \yife 
of  the  baron  was  punished  with  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, himself  e.xiled,  and  all  his  estates 
forfeited  to  his  children. 


Alexander  and  Hephestion. 

Alexander  the  Great  appears  not  more 
glorious  from  his  victories,  than  amiable  for 
his  friendship.  Hephestion  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  dear  to  him 
through  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  ;  they 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephestion 
was  the  more  handsome.  When  Sysigambis, 
the  captive  mother  of  Darius,  entered  Alex- 
ander's tent,  she  threw  herself  at  Hephestion's 
feet ;  he  modestly  retired,  and  the  empress 
felt  abashed  at  her  mistake.  The  generous 
conqueror  said,  '  You  have  not  erred  madam, 
for  he  too  is  Ale.xander. ' 


Rare  Constancy. 

In  '  Everard[s  Letters,'  published  in  Italian 
in  1776,  he  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  an  adventure  which  he  met  with 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria. 

'After  passing,'  he  says,  'through  several 

?arts  of  the  Alps,  and  having  visited  Germany, 
thought  I  could  not  well  return  home  with- 
out visiting  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria, 
and  seeing  those  dreadful  subterranean 
caverns,  where  thousands  are  condemned  to 
reside,  shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun,  and  obliged  to 
toil  out  a  miserable  life  under  the  whips  of 
imperious  taskmasters. 

'  Such  wretches  as  the  inmates  of  this  place 


my  eyes  never  yet  beheld.  The  blackness  of 
their  visages  only  serves  to  cover  an  horrid 
paleness,  caused  by  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  mineral  they  are  employed  in  procuring. 
As  they  in  general  consist  of  malefactors  con- 
demned for  life  to  this  task,  they  are  fed  at 
the  public  expense  ;  but  they  seldom  consume 
much  provisions,  as  they  lose  their  appetites 
in  a  short  time,  and  commonly  in  about  two 
years  e.xpire  from  a  total  contraction  of  all  the 
joints  of  the  body. 

'  In  this  horrid  mansion  I  walked  after  m\' 
guide  for  some  time,  pondering  on  the  strange 
tyranny  and  avarice  of  mankind,  when  I  was 
startled  bya  voice  behind  me,  calling  me  by  my 
name,  and  inquiring  after  my  health  with  the 
most  cordial  affection.  I  turned,  and  saw  a 
creature  all  black  and  hideous,  who  approached 
me,  and,  with  a  most  piteous  accent,  e.x- 
claimed,  "Ah  I  Mr.  Everard,  don't  you  know 
me  ?"  Gracious  heavens  !  what  was  my  sur- 
prise when,  through  the  veil  of  his  wretched- 
ness, I  discovered  the  features  of  my  old  and 
dear  friend.  Count  Alberti.  You  must  re- 
member him  one  of  the  gayest,  most  agree- 
able persons  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  ;  at  once 
the  paragon  of  the  men.  and  the  favourite  of 
the  fair  sex.  I  have  often  heard  you  repeat 
his  name,  as  one  of  the  few  that  did  honour 
to  the  present  age,  as  possessed  of  generosity 
and  pity  in  the  highest  degree,  as  one  who 
made  no  other  use  of  fortune,  but  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Imme- 
diately on  recognising  him,  I  flew  to  him  with 
affection,  and  after  a  tear  of  condolence, 
asked  him  how  he  came  there  ?  To  this  he 
replied,  that  having  fought  a  duel  with  a 
general  of  the  Austrian  infantrj'  against  the 
em.peror's  command,  and  having  left  him  for 
dead,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  Into  one  of  the 
forests  of  Istria,  where  he  was  first  taken  pri- 
soner, and  afterwards  sheltered  by  some  ban- 
ditti, who  had  long  infested  that  quarter. 
With  these  he  had  lived  for  nine  months,  till 
by  a  close  investiture  of  the  place  in  which 
they  were  concealed,  and  a  ver>'  obstinate 
resistance,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  killed,  he  was  taken  and  carried  to 
Vienna  in  order  to  be  broke  alive  upon  the 
wheel.  On  arriving  at  the  capital,  however, 
he  was  soon  recognised,  and  through  the 
intercession  of  friends,  his  punishment  of  the 
rack  was  changed  into  that  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment and  labour  in  the  mines  of  Idria. 

'  As  Alberti  was  giving  me  this  account,  a 
young  woman  came  up  to  him,  who  I  at  once 
sav,"  to  be  bom  for  better  fortune.  The  dread- 
ful situation  of  the  place  was  not  able  to 
destroy  her  beauty  ;  and  even  in  this  scene  of 
wretchedness  she  seemed  to  have  charms  to 
grace  the  most  brilliant  assembly.  This  lady 
was  in  fact  daughter  to  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Germany  ;  and  having  tried  every 
means  to  procure  her  lover's  pardon  without 
effect,  was  at  last  resolved  to  share  his 
miseries,  as  she  could  not  relieve  them.  With 
him  she  accordingly  descended  into  these 
mansions  whence  few  of  the  living  return  : 
and  with  him  she  is  contented  to  live  ;  with 
him  to  toil ;  forgetting  the  gaieties  of  life. 
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despising  the  splendours  of  opulence,  and 
contented  with  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
constancy.' 

Such  constancy  could  not  go  unrewarded. 
In  a  letter  written  nine  days  after,  IMr. 
Everard  relates  that  he  was  '  the  spectator  of 
the  most  affecting  scene  he  had  ever  yet  be- 
held. A  person  came  post  from  Vienna  to  the 
little  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  greater 
shaft.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
second  and  by  a  third.  Their  first  inquirj' 
was  after  the  unfortunate  count,  and  I  hap- 
pening to  overhear  it,  gave  the  best  informa- 
tion I  could.  Two  of  these  were  the  brother 
and  cousin  of  the  lady  ;  the  third  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  the  count ; 
thej'  came  with  his  pardon,  which  had  been 
procured  by  the  general  with  whom  the  duel 
had  been  fought,  and  who  v.as  perfectly  re- 
covered from  his  wounds.  I  led  them  with 
all  the  expedition  of  joy  down  to  his  drearj' 
abode,  presented  to  him  his  friends,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  happy  change  in  his 
circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  joy  that  brightened  upon  his 
grief-worn  countenance  ;  nor  was  the  young 
lady's  em_otions  less  vivid  at  seeing  her 
friends,  and  hearing  of  her  husband's  freedom. 
Some  hours  were  emploj'ed  in  mending  the 
appearance  of  this  faithful  couple  ;  nor  could 
I  without  a  tear  behold  him  taking  leave  of 
the  former  wretched  companions  of  his  toil. 
We  soon  emerged  from  the  mine,  and  Alberti 
and  his  wife  once  more  revisited  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

'  The  Empress  has  again  taken  him  into 
favour  ;  his  fortune  and  rank  are  restored  ; 
and  he,  with  his  fair  partner,  now  have  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  of  enjoymg  happiness 
with  double  relish,  as  they  once  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  miserable.' 


imbibed  from  the  wound,  undermining  her 
constitution.  The  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  piercing  regret  of  having  been 
the  occasion,  affected  Captain  Ross  so  much, 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  John's  Town, 
in  America.  His  faithful  partnerlived  to  return 
to  England,  but  she  died  in  consequence  of 
her  grief  and  affection  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years ! 


Public  Treasurer. 

The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen 
of  France,  anxious  to  discharge  some  private 
debts  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  livres,  sent 
one  morning  to  M.  Necker,  and  requested 
that  he  would  assist  her  with  that  sum,  and 
charge  it  to  the  public  accounts.  M.  Necker 
felt  equally  impressed  with  a  regard  for  the 
honour  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the  fidelity 
which  he  owed  his  sovereign  ;  he  told  the 
queen  that  the  money  should  be  instantly 
procured,  although  it  should  neither  come 
from,  nor  be  placed  to,  the  state.  Accordingly, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  money  was  advanced 
to  her  majesty  out  of  his  own  private  estate. 
The  queen  understanding  this,  was  so  struck 
with  the  generosity  of  the  action,  that  she  laid 
the  whole  of  the  affair  before  the  king ;  who 
immediately  sent  for  M.  Necker,  and  compli- 
menting him  on  his  integrity  and  nobleness  of 
heart,  directed  him  at  the  same  time  to  reim- 
burse himself  out  of  the  public  treasury' 


Hapless  Union. 


A  young  lady  having  met  with  opposition 
from  her  friends  in  an  attachment  which  she 
had  conceived  for  Captain  Charles  Ross,  she 
followed  him  in  men's  clothes  to  America 
during  the  revolutionary  war  ;  and  after  such 
a  search  and  fatigue  as  scarcely  any  of  her 
sex  could  have  undergone,  she  found  him  in 
the  woods  lying  for  dead,  with  a  poisoned 
•wound  received  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians. 
Havmg  acquired  some  knowledge  of  surgery, 
she  saved  his  life  by  sucking  his  wound,  and 
nursing  him  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  she  remained  unknown  to  him, 
having  dyed  her  skin  with  lime  and  bark. 
The  captain  recovering,  they  removed  into 
Philadelphia,  where,  as  soon  as  she  had  found 
a  clergyman  to  unite  them  for  ever,  she  ap- 
peared as  herself,  and  the  priest  accompany- 
ing her,  she  was  immediately  married  to  the 
man  for  whom  she  had  made  such  sacrifices, 
and  whose  life  she  had  preserved.  They  lived 
for  four  years  in  a  fondness  that  could  only  be 
interrupted  by  her  declining  health,  the 
fatigue  s'ne  had  undergone,  and  the  poison 
not  being  properly  expelled  which  she  had 


Honourable  Keepers. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  forms  such  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  memor\^  of  her  rival.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
has  been  in  vain  attempted  to  be  justified.  It 
admits  not  even  of  palliation.  It  is  established 
by  the  most  indubitable  evidence,  that  long 
before  those  events  occurred,  which  were 
made  the  pretext  for  her  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, she  had  been  doomed  to  destruction ; 
and  it  was  only  after  an  attempt  to  carrj'  her 
off  by  private  means,  had  failed,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  the  mockery  of  a  public  process. 
The  honour  of  English  knighthood  stood  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  gratification  of  Jier 
revenge  ;  and  ultimately  compelled  her  to 
take  upon  herself  the  infamy  of  a  deed  which 
she  could  find  no  one  base  enough  to  spare 
her  the  necessitj^  of  committing. 

In  a  letter  which  is  extant,  though  not  given 
by  Dr.  Robertson,  addressed  by  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  and  countersigned  by  Secretarj- 
Davidson,  to  Sir  Amyas  Pawlett,  who  was 
joint  keeper  with  Sir  D.  Drury  of  the  royal 
prisoner,  the  worthy  counsellors  state,  that 
from  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  their 
own  mistress,  they  had  learnt  her  surpri.se, 
that  they  'the  two  keepers  '  had  not  in  all 
this  time  of  i/iemselves,  without  other  provo- 
cation, found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  life 
0/  the  qjieen,  considering  the  great  peril  she 
was  hourly  subject  unto,  so  long  as  the  said 
queen  shall  live  ;'  and  '  knowing  too,  as  they 
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did,  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood,  especially 
one  of  that  sex  and  qualitj',  and  so  near  to  her 
in  blood  as  the  said  queen  is  I'  An  earnest  in- 
junction is  added  in  a  postscript  to  this  letter, 
to  make  a  heretic  of  it  ;  i.  e.  to  commit  it  to 
the  flames  as  a  thing  not  quite  fitting  to  go 
down  to  aftertimes. 

The  answer  of  Sir  Amyas  Pawlett  to  this 
base  proposition,  is  extremely  honourable  to 
his  character.  The  severity  with  which,  in  a 
few  touching  words,  it  reproaches  the  perfidy 
of  his  sovereign,  leaves  nothing  to  be  added 
by  posterity. 

'to   sir   FRANCIS   \VALSINGH.A.M. 

'  Sir, — Your  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to 
mj-  hands  this  present  day,  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, I  would  not  fail,  according  to  your 
direction,  to  return  my  answer  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  which  I  shall  deliver  unto  you 
with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind,  in  that 
/  a}!i  so  unhappy  to  iia-'e  lyven  to  see  this  iin- 
luxppy  day,  in  the  ivhich  I  avi  reqiiircd  by 
direction  from  viy  most  gracious  sovereign, 
to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  laiv/orbidde. 
My  good  livings  and  life  are  at  her  majesty's 
disposition,  and  I  am  ready  to  so  lose  them 
this  next  morrow,  if  it  shall  so  please  her  ac- 
knowledging that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  meer 
and  most  gracious  favour ;  and  do  not  desire 
to  enjoy  them,  but  with  her  righteous  good 
living  ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  so 
foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so 
foul  a  blotte  to  my  poor  posteritie,  to  shed 
blood  without  law  or  warrant.  Trusting  that 
her  majesty  of  her  accustomed  clemency,  and 
the  rather,  by  your  good  mediation,  will  take 
this  my  dutiful  answer  in  good  part,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  will  never  be  inferior  to 
any  christian  subject  living,  in  duty,  honour, 
love,  and  obedience  towards  his  sovereign. 
And  thus  I  commit  you  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty. 

'  Your  most  assured  poor  friends, 

'A.  Pawlett. 
'  D.  Drury. 

'  From  Fotheringay, 

the  2nd  of  February',  1586.' 

'  Your  letter  coming  in  the  plural  number, 
seems  to  be  meant  as  well  to  Sir  D.  Drury  as 
to  myself;  and  yet  because  he  is  not  named 
in  them,  neither  the  letter  directed  unto  him, 
he  forbeareth  to  make  any  particular  answer, 
but  subscribeth  in  heart  to  my  opinion.' 


Cruelty  and  Retribution. 

The  military  talents  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great,  Sophi  of  Persia,  to  which  were  added 
many  civil  virtues,  were  stained  by  the  most 
inhuman  cruelties  ever  perpetrated.  His 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  the  brightest  promise, 
was  poisoned  by  his  command  ;  and  Sesi,  his 
second  son,  met,  if  possible,  with  a  still  more 
cruel  fate.  He  was  as  well  the  darling  of  the 
people,  as  the  favourite  of  his  father  ;  and  he 
strove  ^to  merit  all  his  tenderness.  The  cruelty 
of  Abbas  becoming  intolerable  to  the  grandees, 
written   intimations  were  thrown  into  Sesi's 


apartment,  that  he  might  if  he  pleased  imme- 
diately mount  the  throne  of  Persia.  Sesi,  in 
the  loyalty  of  his  heart,  discovered  the  whole 
to  his  father  ;  but  the  discover^-,  though  at- 
tended with  the  warmest  protestations  of  duty 
and  obedience,  instead  of  endearing  him  to  the 
tyrant,  proved  his  ruin.  Abbas  was  struck 
with  horror  at  the  idea,  that  he  had  a  son 
about  him  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  dethrone 
him.  His  apprehensions  deprived  him  of  his 
rest ;  and  he  at  last  determined  to  put  Sesi  to 
death.  He  proposed  to  one  Circhuki  to  un- 
dertake the  execution  ;  but  he  declined  it  with 
horror.  Another  person,  called  Babut,  how- 
ever, undertook  it ;  and,  attended  by  some  of 
his  slaves,  he  stabbed  the  innocent  prince 
dead,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  bath  followed 
by  a  single  page. 

It  was  soon  known  by  whose  command  this 
inhuman  murder  had  been  perpetrated  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  people  were  prevented 
from  pulling  Abbas  out  of  his  palace.  Nothing 
could  have  appeased  them,  but  the  excessive 
grief  he  discovered.  It  was  so  great,  that  he 
suffered  the  prince's  mother,  in  her  rage,  to 
pull  him  by  the  hair  and  beat  him  with  her 
fists.  In  short,  his  grief  and  mourning  for 
what  he  had  done,  were  almost  equal  to  his 
cruelty  in  the  commission  of  the  deed  ;  and 
ever  after  he  wore  the  dress  of  one  of  his 
lowest  subjects  :  for  when  Herbert  the  tra- 
veller afterwards  saw  him,  though  he  was 
giving  an  audience  to  the  English  ambassador, 
he  was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  plain  red  calico 
quilted  with  cotton.  But  he  gave  far  more 
dreadful  proofs  of  his  grief,  than  fasting  and 
mourning.  He  invited  all  the  Khans  who  had 
either  caused  a  suspicion,  or  encouraged  a 
jealousy  of  his  son,  to  a  banquet,  where  he 
ordered  poison  to  be  administered  to  them  ; 
and  he  saw  them  all  expire  before  he  left  the 
room  I  He  forced  Babut  at  last,  whose  bloodj' 
services  he  had  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  principality  of  Kaswin,  to  cut  off 
with  his  own  hand  the  head  of  his  son,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  to  throw  it  at  his  feet. 
Ob'^erving  Babut  on  this  occasion  oppressed 
with  grief,  'Think,  Babut,'  said  he,  'what  I 
must  have  felt,  when  you  brought  me  the 
news  of  my  son's  death.  Begone,  and  comfort 
thyself  with  one  reflection,  that  thy  son  and 
mine  are  no  more.;  and  that  in  this  respect 
thou  art  on  a  footing  with  thy  sovereign.' 


Forty-second  Highlanders. 

During  the  American  war,  the  Oxford 
transport,  from  the  Clyde,  with  one  hundred 
men  of  the  42nd  Highland  regiment,  was 
taken  by  an  American  privateer.  Several  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  crew,  were 
taken  into  the  privateer,  and  some  of  the 
privateer's  crew  turned  over  to  carrj-  the 
transport  into  Philadelphia.  ^^^len  they 
thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
privateer,  the  carpenter  and  boatswain  of  the 
Oxford  rose  on  the  privateer's  crew,  beat 
them,  and  took  the  helm,  and  steered  ofTfor 
Norfolk,    thinking    to    run    the    vessel    and 
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soldiers  under  Lord  Dunniore's  protection. 
On  their  arrival  off  Hampton  road,  they  made 
a  signal  for  a  pilot  ;  when  one  came  off,  to 
whom  they  offered  twenty  guineas  to  carry 
them  where  Lord  Dunmore  lay.  He  under- 
took the  charge  ;  but,  being  a  revolutionist, 
he  carried  them  under  a  small  fort  which  the 
American  forces  had  raised,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  anchor,  and  were  all  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  to  Fort  Pitt. 

The  Highlanders  were  afterwards  carried 
to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  where  every 
artifice  was  used  to  prevail  on  them  to  enlist  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  most  flattering  pro- 
mises of  being  all  made  officers,  not  one  of 
these  brave  fellows  would  enter  into  the  pro- 
vincial service.  They  declared  that  rather 
than  betray  their  king  and  country,  they 
\\-ould  suffer  imprisonment  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  were  offered  land  if  they  would 
quit  the  armj-  and  settle  in  the  country  ;  but 
this  they  refused  with  equal  disdain,  declaring 
they  would  possess  nothing  of  the  kind  till 
they  had  deserved  it  by  their  valour  in  sup- 
porting the  just  authority-  of  the  king  ;  whose 
health  they  could  not  be  restrained  from 
drinking,  though  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies.  They  were  afterwards  separated 
into  small  parties,  and  the  most  tempting 
offers  made  to  them,  but  their  fidelity  could 
not  be  shaken. 


Spani.sh  Honour. 

The  gallant  and  high-minded  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  showed  itself  very  strongly  on 
the  occasion  of  the  disgraceful  contrast  ex- 
hibited by  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign, 
Charles  V.,  towards  his  illustrious  captive, 
Francis  L.  and  towards  the  traitor  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  for  traitor  he  really  was, 
notwithstanding  all  the  provocations  which  he 
received  from  Francis.  The  emperor  having 
requested  the  Marquess  de  Villena  to  allow 
Bourbon  to  inhabit  his  palace  while  he  .stayed 
at  Toledo,  the  noble  Castilian  consented  ;  but 
added,  that  the  emperor  must  not  be  surprised 
if,  the  moment  tlie  constable  departed,  he 
should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house,  which, 
having  been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a 
traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man 
of  honour ! 

The  Marquess  de  Villena  spoke  on  this 
occasion  the  sense  of  the  nation,  who  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  freely  of  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  towards  his  noble  prisoner. 


Racine  and  his  Family. 

The  celebrated  French  poet,  Racine,  having 
one  day  just  returned  from  Versailles,  where 
he  had  been  on  a  visit,  was  waited  upon  by  a 
gentleman  with  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
Hotel  de  Conde.  '  I  cannot  possibly  have 
the  honour  to  go  there,'  said  the  poet ;  '  it  is 
a  week  since  I  have  been  with  my  wife  and 
children  ;  they  are  overjoyed  to  see  me  again, 
and  have  provided  a  fine  carp,  so  that  I  must 


dine  with  tho^e  dear  relatives.'  '  But,  my 
good  sir,'  replied  the  gentleman,  '  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  king- 
dom expect  your  company,  and  will  be  ver>' 
glad  to  see  you.'  On  this  Racine  brought  out 
the  carp,  and  showed  it  to  his  visitor,  saying, 
'  Here,  sir,  is  our  little  meal  ;  then  say, 
having  provided  such  a  treat  for  me,  what 
apology  could  I  make  for  not  dining  with  my 
poor  children  ?  Neither  they  nor  my  wife 
could  have  any  pleasure  in  eating  a  bit  of  it 
without  me  ;  then  pray  be  so  obliging  as  to 
mention  my  excuse  to  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  my  other  illustrious  friends.'  The  gentle- 
man did  so  ;  and  not  only  his  serene  highness, 
but  all  the  company  present,  professed  them- 
selves infinitely  more  charmed  with  this  proof 
of  the  poet's  faithful  tenderness  as  a  husband 
and  a  father,  than  they  possibly  could  have 
been  with  his  delightful  conversation. 


Lord  Macartney. 

"When  Lord  INLacartney  was  the  governor 
and  president  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  India,  he 
received  such  repeated  irritations  and  en- 
croachments upon  his  prerogative  from  the 
supreme  council  of  Bengal,  while  Mr.  Hast- 
ings .sat  in  the  chair  of  the  presidency,  that 
he  frequently  solicited  his  recall.  Lord 
Macartney  had  no  mercenary  motives,  and  he 
had  too  much  independence  to  become  the 
tool  of  those  who  had.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  1782,  speaking  of  his  Indian 
appointment,  he  says,  '  I  accepted  it  on  the 
most  honourable  ground  ;  I  have  invariably 
maintained  it  ;  and  I  can  say  to  the  whole 
world,  which  I  now  do  to  you  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  from  my  arrival 
in  India  to  this  hour  I  have  never  accepted 
for  my  own  benefit  a  single  pagoda,  a  diamond, 
or  even  a  shawl,  but  re-^tricted  myself  most 
scrupulously  to  the  receipt  of  salary  alone, 
and  to  the  rigid  observance  of  all  my  cove- 
nant— so  help  me  God  !'  Lord  Macartney 
remained  in  India  more  than  three  years  after 
this  time,  when  he  returned  to  England,  with 
hands  untainted.  He  had  found  an  exhausted 
treasury,  but  by  a  faithful  administration  of 
the  revenues,  he  had  amassed  in  that  treasury 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  star  pa- 
godas, being  a  larger  amount  than  was  ever 
delivered  over  by  any  former  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  his  successor.  A  great 
part  of  this  sum  consisted  of  such  presents 
and  fees  for  presentations  to  appointments,  as 
it  had  been  usual  for  governors  to  take  for 
their  private  emoluments. 


Drawing  on  a  Friend. 

Voiture,  having  one  day  lost  all  his  money 
at  the  gaming  table,  found  himself  much  in 
want  of  two  himdred  pistoles.  He  wrote  in 
consequence  to  the  Abbe  Costar,  his  faithful 
friend,  as  follows  :  '  I  lost  yesterday  the  whole 
of  my  money,  and  two  hundred  pistoles  be- 
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sides,  which  I  have  promised  to  pay  this  day. 
If  you  have  the  sum,  do  not  neglect  to  send 
it  to  me  ;  and  if  you  have  it  not,  borrow  it  : 
in  some  way  or  other  do  this  for  me,  and  take 
care  that  you  do  not  complain  of  the  fine 
opportunity  I  afford  you  of  gratifying  me. 
For  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  should  grieve  if  I 
thought  you  felt  any  hesitation  in  sei-ving  me  ; 
or  that  to  enable  me  to  avoid  the  misfortune 
that  awaits  me,  you  would  not  sell  all  that 
3'ou  possess.  You  see,  friendship  is  imperious, 
and  1  take  much  pleasure  in  using  this  free- 
dom with  you  ;  and  I  well  know,  that  if  I 
had  a  greater  favour  to  ask,  you  would  not 
refuse  it  me.  I  have  given  my  promise  that 
the  bearer  will  bring  your  money.     Adieu.' 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Costar  replied,  '  I 
have  extreme  pleasure  in  being  able  to  render 
the  little  service  that  you  desire  of  me.  I 
never  thought  that  I  would  have  so  much 
pleasure  for  two  hundred  pistoles.  After 
having  this  proof,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  that  I  have  had  all  my  life  a  little 
fund  always  ready  on  the  occasion  when  you 
might  require  it.  Do  me  then,  boldly,  the 
pleasure  of  serving  you  ;  and  you  will  never 
feel  so  much  pleasure  in  commanding  me, 
as  I  shall  in  obeying  you.  Nevertheless, 
humble  as  I  am,  I  should  revolt  if  you  obliged 
me  to  take  a  promise  from  you.' 


*  Melancholy  Point.' 

A  young  officer  in  the  army  having  married 
a  lady  in   England,  was  ordered  a  short  time 
time  afterwards  to  proceed  to  India  with  his 
regiment,  while   the  lady's  relations,    or  the 
gentlem.an's  own  circumstances,  would  not,  at 
the  time,  permit  her  to  accompany  him.     They 
were  therefore  forced  to  separate,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded  to   Bengal.     A  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  them  for  some  years  ;  and 
at  length  he  persuaded  her  to  undertake  a 
voj-age  to  India,  which  she  accordingly  did, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Sangur  roads.     He  was  at 
this  time  stationed  in  the  fort  ;  and  on   the 
very  day  of  her  arrival  in  the  river,  was  seized 
with  a  fever  of  the  country-,  which  terminated 
his  existence,  before  his  wife,  and  a  fine  child, 
the  pledge    of  their  mutual  affection,    could  i 
reach  the  place  where  he  lay.     On   coming  j 
into   the   fort,  and   beholding  her  husband's  i 
corpse,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  ! 
which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  melancholy,  I 
and  in  six  weeks  she  followed  her  husband  to 
the  grave.     During  the  period  of  her  decline, 
she  used  to  go  out  every  day,  and  sit  some 
hours  on  the  neck  of  land  on  which  the  fort  is 
situated,  weeping  over  her  child  :  hence  it  ac-  [ 
quired,  and  still  retains,  the  name  of  '  Melan 
choly  Point.' 


Point  of  Honour. 

A  party  of  Russian  officers,  who  had  been 
taken  at  Lansberg,  were  marching  to  Prague 
on  parole,  but  under  the  charge  of  some 
Prench  officers  ;  a  cores  of  Russian  mar.nuders 


surprised  them,  and  after  some  violence,  the 
Russian  soldiers  were  indiscriminately  pro- 
ceeding to  despatch  the  French,  when  the 
Russian  officers  interfered,  and  endeavoured 
to  e.xplain,  that  as  these  French  were  but  an 
amicable  escort  to  them,  who  had  given  their 
parole,  their  lives  must  not  only  be  preserved, 
but  that  honour  obliged  the  Russian  officers 
to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  release,  and 
bound  them  to  proceed  as  prisoners  of  war, 
until  regularly  exchanged.  The  marauder  cap- 
tain stepped  forward.  '  Will  you,'  addressing 
himself  to  the  Russian  officers,  'join  and  com- 
mand us,  and  conduct  us  to  our  country"?  If 
so,  we  are  bound  to  obey  you  ;  but  with  the 
annexed  condition,  that  you  do  not  interfere 
With  our  intention  of  putting  to  death  the 
French  who  are  in  your  company.'  '  No,  we 
cannot,'  was  the  answer;  and  arguments  were 
urged  to  justify  the  propriety  of  their  decision. 
The  marauders  then  assembled  as  a  court- 
martial,  and  after  some  deliberation  the  cap- 
tain again  advanced,  and  delivered  its  san- 
guinary decree.  '  The  French  for  their  atro- 
cious conduct  to  Russian  prisoners  on  every 
occasion  have  merited  death.  Execute  tlie 
sentence.'  Obedience  was  immediate,  and 
the  victims  were  successively  shot. 

This  lawless  assassination  completed,  silence 
was  again  ordered,  and-  the  leader  resumed 
his  harangue  ;  '  Now,  degenerate  Russians, 
receive  your  reward  ;  you,  forgetting  that 
you  were  born  so,  that  your  country  has  a 
prescriptive  right  to  your  allegiance,  and  that 
you  have  voluntarily  renewed  it  to  your  sove- 
reign, have  entered  into  new  engagements 
with  their  most  hated  enemies  ;  and  you  have 
dared  to  advance  in  your  defence,  that  your 
word  must  be  binding  in  their  ser\'ice,  when 
you  violate  the  oath  you  have  sworn  against 
them.  You  are  therefore  our  v/orst  enemies, 
more  unnatural,  more  wicked,  than  those  we 
have  slain,  and  you  have  less  claim  upon  our 
mercy.  We  have  tmanimously  doomed  you 
to  death,  and  instant  death  awaits  you.' 

The  signal  v.as  immediate,  and  four^^.en 
officers  were  thu.s  massacred  for  a  persevering 
faithfulness,  of  which  history  does  not  record 
a  more  affecting  and  honourable  trait.  The 
fifteenth  ^Colonel  Arsinoef,  of  the  imperial 
guards;  was  supposed  dead,  the  ball  hriving 
entered  justabove  thethroat.  He  was  stripped, 
and  the  body  abandoned  on  the  frozen  snow. 
Towards  night  after  several  hours'  torpor, 
sense  returned,  and  whilst  he  was  contem- 
plating the  horrors  of  the  past  and  present 
scene,  identified,  not  only  by  his  own  condi- 
tion, but  still  more  painfully  by  the  surround- 
ing corpses  of  his  mangled  friends,  and  momen- 
tarily becoming  more  terrific  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  horrible  death,  perceived  a  light, 
towards  which  he  staggered  with  joyous  ex- 
pectation ;  but  when  he  approached  the  hut, 
a  clamour  of  voices  alarmed  his  attention. 
He  listened  and  recognised  the  carousing 
murderers  ;  he  withdrew  from  imminent  de- 
struction to  a  fate,  as  he  then  supposed,  not 
less  certain,  but  less  rude  and  revolting.  He 
had  still  strength  to  gain  the  borders  of  i  no 
ver)- distant  v/ood,  where  he  passed  the  night, 
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without  any  covering  on  his  body,  or  any  ap- 
plication to  his  open  wounds. 

The  glow  of  a  latent  hope,  perhaps,  pre- 
served animation  ;  his  fortune  did  not  abandon 
him ;  his  extraordinary  protection  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  as  the  day  broke,  he  perceived  a 
passing  peasant  girl,  who  gave  him  some 
milk,  finally  sheltered  him,  and  obtained  sur- 
gical relief.  He  recovered,  and  went  to 
Petersburg.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to 
pass  the  regiments  in  review,  that  he  might 
designate  the  offenders.  He  declined  to  do 
so,  observing,  that  '  he  thought  it  unadvisable 
to  seek  an  occasion  for  correcting  such  a 
notion  of  indefeasible  allegiance  ;  that  it  was 
better  to  bun,^  in  oblivion  a  catastrophe  that 
could  not  be  alleviated,  than  by  an  exemplary 
punishment,  hazard  the  introduction  of  a  re- 
fined polity  and  manners,  which,  by  de- 
nationalizing the  Russian,  would  prepare  him 
for  foreign  conquest :  that  Russia  was  menaced 
by  an  enemy  who  could  only  triumph  by  the 
introduction  of  new  theories,  generating  nev/ 
habits  ;  and  although  he  had  suffered  from  an 
effort  of  more  liberal  philanthrop^^and  respect 
for  the  laws  of  war,  he  would  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  be  accessary  to  innovations  which 
removed  some  of  the  most  impregnable  bar- 
riers to  the  designs  of  France.' 

Gentoo  Palanquin  Boys. 

Sir  John  iMalcolm,  in  his  evidence  given  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  affairs  of 
India,  states,  that  he  has  known  innumerable 
instances  of  honour  among  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly the  military  tribes,  which  would  in 
England  be  considered  more  fit  for  the  page  of 
romance  than  of  historj^.  '  There  is,'  he  ob- 
serves, 'a  large  class  of  menials,  such  as 
Gentoo  Palanquin  boys,  at  Madras,  who 
amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  are  employed  by  the 
English  government,  or  the  individuals  .serving 
it,  who,  as  a  body,  are  remarkable  for  their 
industry  and  fidelity.  During  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  j^ears,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one 
instance  being  proved  of  theft,  in  any  one  of 
this  class  of  men,  whose  average  wages  are 
from  three  to  eight  rupees  a  month,  or  from 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one  pound.  I 
remember  hearing  of  one  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary fidelity,  where  an  officer  died  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  settlement  of  Fort  St.  George,  with  a  sum 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  in 
his  palanquin.  These  honest  men,  alarmed  at 
eve.n  suspicion  attaching  to  them,  salted  him, 
brought  him  three  hundred  miles  to  Madras, 
and  lodged  him  in  the  town  major's  office, 
with  all  the  money  sealed  in  bags.' 


Extraordinary  Compact. 

The  story  is  v.ell  known  of  two  Platonic 
philosophers,  who  promised  one  another,  that 
whoever  died  first,  should  pay  a  visit  to  his 
surviving  companion.  This  story  being  read 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairn,  of  Edinburgh, 


and  his  friend  Mr.  Lindsey,  together,  they, 
being  then  both  ver>'  young,  entered  into  a 
similar  engagement.  .Soon  after,  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
at  his  father's  house  in  Fife,  dreamed  one 
morning  that  Lindsey,  who  was  then  at  Paris, 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  he  was  not  dead, 
a.s  was  commonly  reported,  but  still  alive,  and 
lived  in  a  ver>'  agreeable  place,  to  which  he 
could  not  yet  carry  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
post,  news  came  of  Lindsey's  death,  which 
happened  very  suddenly  on  the  morning  of 
the  dream.  Dr.  Pitcairn  often  related  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  and  always  with 
much  emotion.  He  wrote  a  poem.  Ad Lin- 
desiiiDi,  in  which  there  is  the  following  beau- 
tiful allusion  to  it : — 
'  Lyndesi  '    Stygias   jamedudum    vecte    per 

undas 
Stagnaque  Cocyti  non  a  deunda  mihi  ; 
Excute  paulisper  Lethoei  vincula  somni 
Ut  periant  animum  carmina  nostra  tuum 
Te  nobis,  te  redde  tuis,  promissa  daturus 
Gaudia  ;  sed  proavo  sis  comitante  redux  : 
Namque  novos  viros  mutataque  regna  videbis 
Passaque  Teutonicas  Sceptra  Britannia  ma- 

nus.' 
The   author,    as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
makes  here  allusion  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
which  had  just  been  accomplished.     He  then 
proceeds  to  exclaim  against  the  principles  and 
practices  which  produced  this  Teutonic  vio- 
lence upon  the  British  sceptre,  and  concludes 
with  a  wish,  that  Lindsey  might  bring  Rhada- 
manthus,  with  him,  to  punish  them. 
'  Unus  abestscelerum  vindex  Rhadamanthus ; 
Dii  faciant  reditus  sit  comes  ille  tui  amice.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  much 
keener  an  edge  is  given  to  the  satire  on  the 
revolution,  by  making  it  an  additional  reason 
for  his  friend's  keeping  his  promise  to  return 
him  a  visit  after  his  death. 

Cardinal  Ximenes. 

The  most  upright,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  ministers  that  ever  lived,  was  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  Regent  of  Spain  during  part  of  the 
minority  of  Charles  I.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
minister  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  that  he  did 
not  advance  a  single  member  of  his  family  to 
any  post  of  honour  or  dignity.  He  behaved 
with  much  kindness  towards  his  relatives,  but 
left  them  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
humble  stations.  Having  on  one  occasion  paid 
a  visit  to  his  native  village,  a  female  relative 
being  ashamed  of  appearing  before  him  in  her 
homely  dress,  was  hastily  retiring,  but  was 
stopped  by  Ximenes,  who  bade  her  continue 
her  emplo3'ment  (baking  of  bread.  'This 
dress,'  said  he,  'and  this  employment,  suit 
you  well ;  attend  to  your  household  affairs, 
and  be  sure  you  do  not  allow  your  bread  to 
burn.'  The  disinterestedness  of  the  cardinal 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  his  authority 
as  Regent  was  almost  unlimited.  Wealth, 
honours,  and  power,  were  all  at  his  command  ; 
but  in  no  instance  had  his  private  interests  the 
smallest  influence  in  their  distribution.  His 
large  revenues  were  all  expended  in  public 
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acts  of  munificence,  or  in  relieving  the  sufifer- 
ing  poor.  As  a  statesman  he  was  penetrating, 
profound,  and  decisive  ;  like  Richelieu,  vast 
and  magnificent  in  all  his  plans  ;  but  possessed 
of  what  Richelieu  could  never  boast,  magna- 
nimity and  integritj'.  During  the  twenty 
months  of  his  regency,  he  neither  founded  nor 
elevated  a  family,  but  he  raised  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  a  degree  of  power  and  splendour 
which  it  had  never  known  before. 

How  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect  on  the  re- 
ward which  awaited  such  invaluable  services  ! 
On  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Spain  from  his 
Flemish  dominions,  where  he  had  been  con- 
stantly resident  from  his  infancy,  the  enemies 
of  the  cardinal  used  every  possible  effort  to 
prevent  a  meeting  between  them.  Ximenes, 
when  on  his  way  to  join  the  king,  fell  sick  at 
Eos  Equillos  ;  but  wrote  to  Charles,  earnestly 
soliciting  an  interview.  Under  the  plea  of 
multiplicity  of  business,  Charles  delayed  from 
time  to  time  complying  with  his  request. 
Ximenes,  whose  high  spirit  had  during  a  long 
life  of  eighty  years,  been  proof  against  all  the 
attacks  of  fortune,  sunk  under  this  unexpected 
neglect.  The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Charles, 
coldly  expressing  his  approbation  of  his  fide- 
lity, and  containing  a  formal  dismissal  from 
the  important  office  he  had  so  ably  filled, 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  time  he  should 
now  think  of  retiring  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
public  station,  was  more  than  the  great  soul 
of  Ximenes  could  bear.  He  perused  the 
cruel  epistle,  and  in  the  short  period  of  a  few 
hours  expired. 


Refugee  Nobly  Protected. 

Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians, 
having  rendered  himself  disagreeable  to 
Egfrid,  his  sovereign,  and  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj%  the  king  resolved  to 
have  him  deposed  ;  and  the  archbishop  soon 
found  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  purpose.  No 
sooner  was  Wilfrid  acquainted  with  their 
design,  than  he  immediately  prepared  to  lay 
his  complaints  before  his  holiness.  Sailing  with 
a  fair  wind,  he  landed  at  Friezland,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  by  Adalgise,  king 
of  that  country.  During  his  stay,  Adalgise 
received  letters  from  Thierry,  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  Ebroin,  ^layor  of  the  Palace, 
offering  him  a  prodigious  sum  of  money,  if  he 
would  deliver  up  Wilfrid  to  them  alive,  or 
send  them  his  head.  Adalgise.  shocked  at  the 
offer,  ordered  the  letters  to  be  read  at  a  public 
entertainment ;  after  which  he  tore  them  in 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  before 
the  face  of  the  messengers,  bidding  them  tell 
their  master,  that  he  wished  every  person  who 
violated  his  faith,  or  betrayed  his  friend,  might 
be  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  same  manner. 


Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

\Vhen  the  Moors  under  Mousa  invaded 
Spain.  Roderick,  'the  last  of  the  Goths,' 
raised  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  to 
repel  the  invaders ;  and    had  they    been    as 


faithful  as  numerous,  Mousa  would  have  had 
cause  to  repent  his  bold  attempt.  The  two 
armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
near  the  town  of  Xeres.  For  three  successive 
days  the  contest  continued,  and  the  Christians 
appeared  during  the  whole  time  to  have  the 
advantage.  The  ^Moors  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  multitudes,  and  sixteen  thousand 
of  them  had  already  bit  the  dust,  when  Mousa 
thus  addressed  the  survivors  : — '  JNIy  friends, 
the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind 
you,  whither  would  you  fly  ?  Follow  your 
general.  I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life, 
or  trample  on  the  prostrate  King  of  the 
Romans.'  The  fourth  day's  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  Spain.  Two  chiefs,  who  held  impor- 
tant posts  in  the  army ;  and  Orpas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  basely  deserted  the  royal 
standard,  and  joined  that  of  the  crescent. 
The  degenerate  Roderick,  who  was  reclining 
on  a  car  of  ivory,  on  observing  their  defection, 
quitted  his  conspicuous  situation  ;  and  mount- 
ing the  fleetest  of  his  horses,  fled,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more  !  His  horse  and  trap- 
pings were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  GuadaU 
quiver,  but  the  body  was  never  discovered. 


Virtue  of  no  Colour. 

A  New  England  sloop,  trading  to  Guinea 
in  the  year  1752,  left  the  second  mate,  William 
Murray,  sick  on  shore,  and  sailed  without 
him.  Murray  was  at  the  house  of  a  negro, 
named  Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  acquaintance  during  their  trade.  He  re- 
covered, and  the  sloop  being  gone,  he  con- 
tinued with  his  black  friend,  till  some  other 
opportunity  should  offer  of  his  getting  home. 
In  the  meantime  a  Duch  ship  came  into  the 
road,  and  some  of  the  negroes  coming  on 
board  her,  were  treacherously  seized  and 
carried  off  as  .slaves.  Their  relations  and 
friends,  transported  with  sudden  rage,  ran  to 
the  house  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by 
killing  Murray  ;  Cudjoe  stopped  them  at  the 
door,  and  demanded  what  they  wanted? 
'  The  white  men,'  said  they,  '  have  carried 
away  our  brothers  and  sons,  and  we  will  kill  all 
white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man  you  have 
in  your  house,  for  we  will  kill  him.'  '  Nay,' 
said  Cudjce,  '  the  white  men  that  carried 
away  your  reiaiicns  are  bad  men,  kill  them 
when  you  can  take  them  ;  but  this  white  man 
is  a  good  man,  and  you  must  not  kill  him.' 
'  But  he  is  a  white  man,'  they  cried,  'and  the 
white  men  are  all  bad  ;  we  will  kill  them  all.' 
'  Nay,'  said  he,  '  you  must  not  kill  a  rnan 
that  has  done  no  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend  ;  my  house  is  his  po;t," 
I  am  his  soldier,  and  must  fight  for  him; 
you  must  kill  me  before  you  can  kill  him. 
What  good  man  will  ever  come  again  under 
my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  stained  with  a 
good  man's  blood  ?' 

The  negroes  seeing  his  resolution,  and  being 
convinced  that  they  were  wrong,  went  away 
ashamed  ;  and  afterwards  declared  they  were 
glad  they  had  not  killed  the  innocent  man, 
for  their  god  would  have  been  ver>-  angry. 
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A  Man  of  Other  Times. 

After  the  Carthaginians  had  defeated  the 
Roman  army,  and  taken  the  illustrious 
Regulus  prisoner,  they  met  with  such  a  series 
of  misfortunes  as  induced  them  to  think  of 
putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war,  by  a 
speedy  peace.  With  this  view  they  began  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  Regulus's  confinement ; 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  go  to 
Rome  with  their  ambassadors,  and  to  use  his 
interest  to  bring  about  a  peace  upon  moderate 
terms,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  I 
Regulus  consented,  and  embarked  for  Rome,  | 
after  having  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  I 
to  return  to  his  chains  if  the  negociation  did 
not  succeed.  The  Carthaginian  ship  arrived 
safe  in  Italy  ;  but  when  Regulus  came  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  enter  them. 
'My  misfortunes,'  said  he,  'have  made  me 
a  slave  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  I  am  no  longer 
a  Roman  citizen.'  The  senate  always  gave 
audience  to  foreigners  without  the  gates. 
Marcia,  the  wife  of  Regulus,  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  presented  to  him  his  two 
children  :  but  he,  only  casting  a  wild  look  on 
them,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  he 
thought  himself  unworthy  of  the  embraces  of 
his  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  children. 
When  the  senators  assembled  in  the  suburbs, 
he  was  introduced  with  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassadors, and  together  with  them  made  the 
two  proposals  with  which  he  was  charged. 
'  Conscript  fathers  !'  said  he,  *  being  now  a  | 
slave  to  the  Carthaginians,  I  am  come  to  treat  I 
with  you  concerning  a  peace,  and  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.'  Having  uttered  these  words, 
he  prepared  to  withdraw  and  follow  the  am-  | 
bassadors,  who  were  not  allo\\ed  to  be  pre-  | 
sent  at  the  deliberations  and  disputes  of  the 
conscript  fathers.  In  vain  the  senate  pressed  I 
him  to  stay,  and  give  his  opinion  as  an  old 
senator  and  consul  ;  he  refused  to  continue 
in  the  assembly  luitil  the  ambas.sadors  ordered 
him  ;  and  then  the  illustrious  slave  took  his 
seat  among  the  fathers,  but  continued  silent, 
with  his  ej'es  fixed  upon  the  ground,  while 
the  more  ancient  senators  spoke.  V»'hen  it 
came  to  Regulus's  turn  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
he  thus  addressed  the  senators  : — '  Conscript 
fathers  !  though  I  am  a  slave  at  Carthage, 
yet  I  am  free  at  Rome  ;  and  will  therefore  de- 
clare mj'  sentiments  with  freedom.  Romans, 
it  is  not  for  your  interest  cither  to  grant 
the  Carthaginians  a  peace,  or  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  with  them.  Carthage  is 
extremely  exhausted  ;  and  the  only  reason 
v/hy  she  sues  for  peace  is,  because  she  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war.  You 
ha\e  been  vanquished  but  once,  and  that  by 
my  fault  ;  a  fault  which  Metellus  has  repaired 
by  a  signal  victor}\  But  the  Carthaginians 
have  been  so  often  overcome,  that  they  have 
not  courage  to  look  Rome  in  the  face.  Your 
allies  continue  peaceable,  and  serve  you  v/ith 
zeal  ;  but  your  enemy's  troops  consist  only  of 
mercenaries,  who  have  no  other  tie  than  that 
of  interest,  and  will  soon  quit  them,  as 
Carthage  is  already  destitute  of  money.  No, 
Romans,  a  peace  with   Carthage    does   not, 


cannot,  suit  your  interests :  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  pursue  the  war  with  increased  vigour. 
As  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  you  have 
among  the  Carthaginian  captives  several 
officers  of  distinction,  who  are  young,  and 
may  one  day  command  the  armies  of  your 
enemy ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  advanced  in 
years,  and  my  misfortunes  have  made  me 
useless.  Besides,  what  can  you  expect  from 
soldiers  who  have  been  vanquished  and  made 
slaves  ?  Such  men,  like  timorous  deer  that 
have  escaped  the  toils  of  the  hunter,  will  ever 
be  on  the  alarm,  and  ready  to  fly.' 

The  senate,  greatly  affected  with  his 
fidelity,  his  magnanimity,  and  contempt  of 
life,  would  v/illingly  have  preserved  him,  and 
continued  the  war  in  Africa.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  that  in  Rome  he  was  not  obliged  to 
keep  an  oath  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  in  an  enemy's  country'.  The  Pontife.x 
Maximus  himself  being  consulted  in  the  case, 
declared  that  Regulus  might  continue  at 
Rome  without  being  guilty  of  perjurj'  But 
the  noble  captive,  highly  offended  at  this 
decision,  as  if  his  honour  and  courage  were 
called  in  question,  declared  to  the  senate,  who 
trembled  to  hear  him  speak,  that  he  well 
knew  what  torments  were  reserved  for  him 
at  Carthage  ;  but  that  he  had  so  much  of  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Roman,  as  to  dread  less  the 
tortures  of  a  cniel  rack,  than  the  shame  of  a 
dishonourable  action.  '  It  is  my  duty,'  said 
he,  '  to  return  to  Carthage  ;  let  the  gods  take 
care  of  the  rest.'  This  generous  intrepidity 
made  the  senate  still  more  desirous  of  saving 
such  a  hero.  Every  means  was  resorted  to, 
both  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  to  induce 
him  to  stay  ;  but  he  would  not  even  see  his 
wife,  nor  sufter  his  children  to  take  their  leave 
of  him,  lest  the  tiesof  affection  should  triumph 
over  his  fidelity  to  his  oath. 

Amidst  the  lamentations  and  tears  of  the 
whole  city,  Regulus  embarked  with  the  Car- 
thaginian ambassadors,  to  return  to  the  place 
of  his  slaverj^  with  as  serene  and  cheerful  a 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  a 
country  seat  for  his  diversion.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  so  enraged  against  him,  that 
they  invented  new  torments  to  satisfy  their 
revenge.  First,  they  cut  off  his  eyelids, 
keeping  him  for  a  while  in  a  dark  dungeon, 
and  then  bringing  him  out,  and  exposing  him 
to  the  sun  at  noon  da^".  After  this,  they  shut 
him  up  in  a  kind  of  chest,  stuck  with  nails, 
having  their  points  inwards,  so  that  he  could 
neither  sit  nor  lean,  without  great  torment; 
and  there  they  suffered  him  to  die  with 
hunger,  anguish,  and  want  of  sleep. 


Love  and  Friendship. 

Two  male  negroes  in  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  eminent 
among  their  fellows  in  slaver}'  for  graceful- 
ness of  figure,  strength,  agility,  and  dexterity, 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  mutual 
friendship,  and  for  their  common  attachment 
to  a  young  female  negro,  who  was  generally 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  of  her  complexion 
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m  the  whole  island.  The  young  female  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  pleased  with  both  her 
lovers;  and  was  willing  to  accept  either  of 
them  for  a  husband,  provided  they  could 
agree  between  themselves  whicli  of  them 
was  willing  to  vield  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  for  ^yhile 
neither  would  treacherously  supplant,  neither 
of  them  was  willing  to  yield  to  his  friend. 
The  two  youths  therefore  long  suffered  the 
severest  affliction,  while  their  hearts  were 
torn  between  love  and  friendship.  At  length, 
when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
agony  of  .such  a  contest,  being  still  unable  to 
repress  their  passion  for  their  lovely  country- 
woman, and  incapable  of  violating  the  laws  of 
friendship,  on  a  certain  day  they  both,  in 
company  v.'ith  the  object  of  their  ill-fated 
love,  retired  into  a  wood  adjoining  to  the 
scene  of  their  labours.  There,  after  fondly 
embracing  the  maid,  calling  her  by  a  thousand 
endearing  names,  and  lamenting  their  own 
unhappy  fate,  they  stabbed  a  knife  into  her 
breast  ;  which,  while  still  reeking  with  her 
blood,  was  by  each  of  them  in  his  turn 
plunged  into  his  own.  Her  cries  reached  the 
people  who  were  at  work  in  the  next  field  ; 
some  of  them  hastening  to  the  spot,  found 
her  expiring,  and  the  youths  already  dead 
beside  her. 

Had  the  elevated  souls  of  these  negro 
youths  been  refined  and  enlightened  by  cul- 
ture and  education  in  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  true  religion,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  their  friendship  would  have 
triumphed  over  their  love,  without  prompting 
them  to  the  rash  and  desperate  deed  which 
they  committed. 


Dr.  Mead. 

In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  family,  was  the 
grand  topic  which  occupied  public  attention  ; 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  against  the  pre- 
late in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr.  Freind, 
member  for  the  Borough  of  Launceston,  was 
one  of  the  warmest  advocates  in  his  favour. 
As  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had  given 
the  ministry  a  pretext  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  .several  persons  of 
consequence  were  committed  to  prison,  and 
among  others  Dr.  F.,  charged  on  suspicion  of 
high  treason.  After  a  confinement  in  the 
Tower  from  March  15,  1723,  to  June  21  of  the 
same  j'ear,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  His 
sureties  were  the  celebrated  Dr.  i\Iead,  and 
three  other.s  of  his  professional  brethren. 

The  mode  in  which  his  liberation  was  pro- 
cured was  very  remarkable,  and  does  infinite 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Mead.  Being 
called  to  attend  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  sick- 
ness, the  doctor  refused  to  undertake  the  cure, 
unless  his  friend  Dr.  Freind  was  set  at  liberty. 
Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  time  of  his  arres't, 
Dr.  F.  was  in  the  most  extensive  and  first- 
rate  practice  ;  a  large  part  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mead  ;  but  disdaining  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  arbitrary  act  of  power  by  which 


Freind  ^ya3  separated  from  the  world,  he 
made  over  to  him  on  his  release,  five  thousand 
guineas,  being  the  full  amount  of  all  the  feet 
he  had  received  from  Dr.  F.'s  patients. 


Baillie  of  Jerviswood. 

When  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  in  Holland, 
he  and  IMr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  were  the 
only  persons  whom  the  Earl  of  Argyle  con- 
sulted concerning  the  designs  then  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  on  their  return  to  England,  they 
were  the  only  two  men  who  were  entrusted  so 
far,  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  Lord 
Russel's  council  of  six.  Mr.  Fletcher  managed 
his  part  of  the  negociation  with  so  much 
address,  that  the  administration  could  find  no 
pretext  for  seizing  him  ;  nor  could  they  fix 
upon  him  those  charges  on  which  Mr.  Baillie 
was  condemned  :  to  whose  honour  it  should 
ever  be  remembered,  that  although  offered  a 
pardon  on  condition  of  his  accusing  his  friend, 
he  persisted  in  resisting  the  proposal  with  in- 
dignation. 


The  Flitch  of  Bacon. 

Sir  Philip  de  Somerville,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Somerville,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  held  the  manor  of 
Whichnour,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  then  Lord  of  the  Honour 
of  Tutbury,  by  a  very  singular  tenure.  It 
was  on  condition  '  of  keeping  a  flitch  of  bacon 
hanging  at  all  times  a  year,  except  in  Lent, 
that  it  might  be  delivered  to  any  man  or 
woman  who  should  come  and  demand  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  swear  that  he  or  she  had 
been  married  a  year  and  a  day,  without  re- 
penting ;  and  if  they  were  single  and  to  be 
married  again,  the  demandant  would  take  the 
same  party  again,  before  any  other  in  the 
universe.' 

The  person  claiming  the  bacon  was  to  de- 
mand it  of  the  bailift",  who  would  appoint  a 
day  for  the  necessary  ceremonial.  The  man 
was  to  bring  two  of  his  neighbours  with  him, 
and  the  bailiff  took  two  of  the  freeholdens. 
The  bacon  was  to  be  taken  down  to  the  hall- 
door,  and  upon  one  half  it  was  to  be  laid  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  on  the  other  a  quarter 
of  rye.  The  man  was  then  to  kneel,  and  hold 
his  right  hand  upon  a  hook,  which  was  laid  on 
the  bacon  and  corn,  and  then  take  the  follow- 
ing oath : 

'  Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  Somer\'yle,  Lord  of 
Whichnour,  mayntayner  and  giver  of  this 
baconne,  that  I  A.,  syth  I  wedded  B.  my  wife, 
and  syth  I  had  her  in  my  keepying  and  at  my 
w>-lle,  by  a  ycre  and  a  daye  after  our  mar- 
riage, I  would  not  have  changed  for  none 
other,  farer  ne  fowler,  richer  ne  pourer,  ne  for 
none  other  descended  of  gretter  lynage, 
sleeping  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.  And  if  the 
said  B.  were  sole,  and  I  sole,  I  would  take 
her  to  be  my  wife,  before  all  the  wymen  of 
the  worlde,  of  what  condytions  soever  they 
may  be,  good  er  evyl,  as  help  me  God  and 
his  seynty.s,  and  this  flesh  and  all  fleshes.' 
L 
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The  two  neighbours  are  then  to  make  oath 
that  they  'trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly.' 
The  bacon  was  then  given  to  him,  and  if  he 
was  a  freeman,  he  had  half  a  quarter  of  wheat 
and  a  cheese  ;  and  if  he  was  a  villein,  he  had 
half  a  quarter  of  rye,  but  no  cheese. 

This  custom  closely  resembles  that  of  Dun- 
mow  in  Essex,  that  of  delivering  a  gammon 
of  bacon  to  any  married  couple  who  will  take 
a  prescribed  oath.  This  custom  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  originated  in  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  times.  Others  attribute 
its  institution  to  the  Fitzwalters.  The  earliest 
delivery  of  the  bacon  on  record,  occurred  in 
the  23rd  of  Henrj'  VI.,  when  Richard  Wright, 
of  Bradbourg,  in  Norfolk,  having  been  duly 
sworn  before  the  Prior  and  Convent,  had  a 
flitch  of  bacon  delivered  to  him,  agreeable  to 
the  tenure.  In  the  Chartulan/  of  the  Prior>', 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  three  persons  are 
recorded  to  have  received  the  bacon,  previous 
to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses.  Since 
that  period,  the  bacon  has  also  been  three 
times  delivered,  the  ceremonies  being  per- 
formed at  a  court  baron  tor  the  manor,  held 
by  the  steward.  The  last  persons  who  re- 
ceived it  were  John  Shakeshanks,  woolcomber, 
and  Anne,   his  wife,  of  Wethersfield,    who 


established  their  right  on  the  20th  of  Juile, 
^751- 

The  ceremonial  originally  established  for 
the  occasion,  consisted  in  the  claimants  kneel- 
ing on  two  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  there, 
after  solemn  chanting  and  other  rites,  per- 
formed by  the  convent,  taking  the  following 
oath : 

You  shall  swear  by  custom  of  confession, 
That  j'ou  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression  ; 
Nor,  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise  at  bed  or  board. 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word. 
Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said,  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again. 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day^ 
Repented  in  thought  any  way, 
But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire, 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 
If  to  these  conditions  without  all  fear, 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive. 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave  : 
For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known, 
Tho'  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your 
own. 


ANECDOTES  OF  HONOUR. 


'  The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  \irtue  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.'— ADDISON. 


Road  to  Honour. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Virtue  and  Honour  were  deified  ;  and  at 
Rome  they  had  a  joint  temple  consecrated  to 
them  ;  but  afterwards  they  had  each  a  separate 
temple,  which  were  so  placed,  that  no  one 
could  enter  the  Temple  of  Honour  without 
passing  through  that  of  Virtue,  by  which  the 
Romans  were  contuiually  put  in  mind  that 
virtue  is  the  only  direct  path  to  true  glory. 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  Romans,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  custom,  sacrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered ;  perhaps  to  denote  that 
wherever  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but 
shows  itself  openly  to  the  world. 


Chivalry. 

In  ever^'  age  and  country,  valour  has  been 
held  in  esteem,  and  the  more  rvide  the  period 
and  the  place,  the  greater  respect  has  been 
usually  paid  to  boldness  of  enterprise  and 
success  in  battle  ;  but  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
institution  of  chivalrj',  to  blend  militar>'  va- 
lour with  the  strongest  passions  which  actuate 
the  mind.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fought 
for  Uberty  or  conquest,  and  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages  for  the  cross  s.nd  their  ladies. 
Loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  generosity,  gal- 
lantry-, and  an  unblemished  reputation,  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
fect knight.  Founded  on  principles  so  pure, 
the  order  of  chivalry'  could  not  but  occasion  a 
pleasing,  though  a  romantic  development  of 
the  energies  of  human  nature.  But  as  in 
actual  practice  every  institution  becomes  de- 
teriorated and  degraded,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  devotion  of  the  knights  often  degene- 
rated into  superstition,  and  their  love  into 
licentiousness. 

Amid  the  various  duties  of  knighthood,  that 
of  protecting  the  female  sex,  respecting  their 
persons,  and  redressing  their  wrongs,  becom- 
ing the  champion  of  their  cause,  and  the 
chastiser  of  those  by  whom  they  were  injured, 
was  presented  as  one  of  the  principal  objects 


of  the  institution.  Their  oath  bound  the  new- 
made  knights  to  defend  the  cause  of  all 
women,  without  e.xception.  The  cause  of  a 
distressed  lady,  was  in  many  instances  pre- 
ferable to  that  even  of  the  countrj-^  to  which 
the  knight  belonged.  Thus  the  Captal  de 
Buche,  though  an  English  subject,  did  not 
hesitate  to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  the 
Comte  de  Foix,  to  relieve  the  ladies  in  a  town 
where  they  were  besieged  and  threatened 
with  violence  by  the  insurgent  peasantry. 
The  looks,  the  words,_  the  sign  of  a  lady,  were 
accounted  to  make  knights,  in  the  time  of  need, 
perform  double  their  usual  deeds  of  strength 
and  valour.  At  tournaments  and  in  combats, 
the  voices  of  the  ladies  were  heard  like  those 
of  the  German  females,  in  former  battles, 
calling  on  the  knights  to  remember  their  fame, 
and  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost. 
'  Think,  gentle  knights,'  was  their  crj%  '  upon 
the  wool  of  your  breasts,  the  nerve  of  your 
arms,  the  love  you  cherish  in  j'our  hearts,  and 
do  valiantly,  for  ladies  behold  you.'  The 
corresponding  shouts  of  the  combatants 
were  '  Love  of  ladies  !  Death  of  warriors  ! 
On,  valiant  knights,  for  you  fight  under  fair 
ej'es. ' 

Tht  defence  of  the  female  sex  in  general, 
the  regard  due  to  their  honour,  the  subser- 
vience paid  to  their  commands,  the  reverend 
awe  and  courtesy  which  in  their  presence  for- 
bear all  unseemly  words  and  actions,  were  so 
blended  with  the  institution  of  chivalrj',  as  to 
form  its  verj'  essence. 

The  ladies,  bound  as  they  were  in  honour 
to  requite  the  passion  of  their  knights,  were 
wont,  on  such  occasions,  to  dignify  them  by 
the  present  of  a  scarf,  a  ribbon,  or  glove, 
which  v>-as  to  be  worn  in  the  press  of  battle 
and  tournament  ;  and  these  marks  of  favour 
were  accounted  the  be^t  incentives  to  deeds 
of  valour.  In  the  French  and  English  wars 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  knights  of  each 
countr^^  brought  to  that  serious  conflict  the 
spirit  of  romantic  attachment,  which  had  been 
cherished  in  the  hour  of  peace.  They  fought 
at  Poictiers  or  Vemeuil,  as  they  had  foughtat 
tournaments,  bearing  over  their  armour  scarfs 
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and  devices,  as  the  livery  of  their  mistresses, 
and  asserting  their  paramount  beauty  in 
vaunting  challenges  towards  the  enemy. 
Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a  keen  skir^li^^h  at 
Cherbourg,  the  squadrons  remained  motion- 
less, while  one  knight  challenged  to  a  single 
combat  the  most  gallant  of  the  adversaries. 
Such  a  defiance  was  soon  accepted,  and 
the  battle  only  recommenced  when  one 
of  the  champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his 
love.  In  tiie  first  campaign  of  Edward's 
war,  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  o\er  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the  sake 
of  their  ladies,  never  to  see  with  both,  till 
they  should  have  signalized  their  prowess  in 
the'field. 

After  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  lady,  the 
freiix  chevalier  was  to  be  guided  by  that  of 
glory  and  renown.  He  was  bound  by  his  vow 
to  seek  out  adventures  of  risk  and  peril,  and 
never  to  abstain  from  what  he  might  under- 
take for  any  unexpected  odds  of  opposition 
which  he  might  encounter.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, the  sober  and  regulated  exercise  of 
valour,  but  its  fanaticism,  which  the  genius  of 
chivalry  demanded  of  its  followers.  Enter- 
prises the  most  extravagant  in  conception,  the 
most  difficult  in  execution,  the  most  useless 
when  achieved,  were  those  by  which  an  ad- 
venturous knight  chose  to  distinguish  himself. 
There  were  solemn  occasions  also  on  which 
these  displays  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  were 
specially  expected  and  called  for ;  the  tour- 
naments, single  combats,  and  solemn  banquets, 
at  which  vows  of  chivalrj'  were  usually  formed 
and  proclaimed. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  began  to  dawn 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centur^^  and  blazed 
forth  with  high  vigour  during  the  crusades, 
and  the  wars  between  England  and  France  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  sunk 
gradually  under  a  combination  of  physical 
and  moral  causes  ;  the  first  arising  from  the 
change  gradually  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war,  by  cannon  and  musketry  ;  and  the  last 
from  the  equally  great  alteration  produced  by 
time  in  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  in 
Europe.  As  the  progress  of  knowledge  ad- 
vanced, men  learned  to  despise  its  fantastic 
refinements  ;  the  really  enlightened  as  belong- 
ing to  a  system  inapplicable  to  the  modern 
state  of  the  world  ;  the  licentious,  fierce,  and 
subtle,  as  throwing  the  barriers  of  affected 
punctilio  betwixt  them  and  the  safe,  ready, 
and  unceremonious  gratification  of  their  pas- 
sion or  their  vengeance. 

Chivalry  had  its  peculiar  advantages  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  institutions,  virtuous  as  they  were  in  prin- 
ciple, and  honourable  and  generous  in  their 
objects,  must  have  done  much  good,  and  pre- 
vented much  evil.  We  can  now  only  look 
back  on  it  as  a  beautiful  and  fantastic  piece  of 
frostwork,  which  has  dissolved  in  the  beams 
of  the  sun  ;  but  though  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  p  liars,  the  vaults,  the  cornices,  and  the 
fretted  ornaments,  of  the  transitory  fabric, 
we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  its  dissolution 
has  left  on  the  soil  valuable  tokens  of  its 
former  existence. 


Court  of  Chivalry. 


The  Court  of  Chivalrj'^  was  formerly  held 
before  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl 
-Marshal  of  England,  jointly,  and  possessed 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  but  since 
the  attainder  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, under  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, it  has  generally  been  held  before  the 
Earl  Marshal  only.  This  court  was  in  great 
reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry,  its 
civil  jurisdiction  being  principally  the  redress- 
ing injuries  of  honour  ;  a  point  so  nice  and 
delicate,  that  its  wrongs  and  injuries  escape 
the  notice  of  the  common  law,  and  j'et  are 
proper  to  be  redressed  somewhere.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  calling  a  man  a  coward,  or  giving 
him  the  lie,  for  which,  as  they  are  productive 
of  no  immediate  damage  to  person  or  pro- 
perty'-, no  action  will  lie  in  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster ;  yet  they  are  such  injuries  as  will 
prompt  every  man  of  spirit  to  demand  some 
honourable  amends,  and  this,  by  the  ancient 
law  of  the  land,  was  given  in  the  Court  of 
Chivalrj'. 


Power  of  conferring  Knighthood. 

In  the  chivalrous  ages,  the  power  of  con- 
ferring knighthood  was  not  confined  to  the 
sovereign,  nor  even  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  an  army.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Homil- 
down,  in  1401,  Sir  John  Swinton,  a  warrior  of 
distinguished  talents,  ob.ser\'ing  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  English  archers,  exhorted  the 
Scots  to  rush  into  a  closer  engagement. 
Adam  Gordon,  between  whose  family  and 
that  of  Swinton  a  deadly  feud  existed,  hear- 
ing this  sage  counsel,  knelt  before  Swinton, 
and  prayed  him  to  confer  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  which  he  desired  to  receive 
from  the  wisest  and  boldest  knight  in  the 
host.  Swinton  conferred  the  honour,  and 
they  both  rushed  down  upon  the  English, 
followed  only  by  a  few  cavalry.  Had  they 
been  supported,  the  attack  might  have 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day  ;  but  none  followed 
their  gallant  example,  and  both  champions 
fell. 


Ceremony  of  Knighting. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ferring the  honour  of  knighthood  was  much 
more  imposing  than  it  is  now  ;  and  of  all  the 
instances  that  are  on  record,  the  conferring 
the  order  of  Saint  Esprit,  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Lisle, 
in  1453,  is  the  most  curious. 

It  was  exhibited  upon  occasion  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  when  the  conquest 
of  the  eastern  empire  was  accomplished,  by 
the  taking  of  Constantinople ;  and  is  thus 
described  by  Matthew  de  Couci,  and  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  who  were  at  this  feast  :  '  The 
necessary  time  for  the  preparations  and 
arrival  of  the  knights,  was  passed  in  several 
feasts  given  by  the  principal  lotds  ;  the  last  of 
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which  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  when 
they  proclaimed  the  banquet  of  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  was  to  be  given  eighteen  days 
from  that  time.  The  proclamation  was  thus 
made  :  a  lady,  mounting  on  the  table  where 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  seated,  by  a  step 
made  for  that  purpose,  kneeled  down  before 
him,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  that  prince,  a 
chaplet,  or  crown  of  flowers :  hence  the 
custom  of  offering,  at  balls,  a  nosegay  to  the 
person  who  is  to  give  the  next  entertainment. 
When  the  eighteen  days  were  passed,  the 
Duke  of  Burgimdy  drew  together  the  whole 
court,  and  the  nobility  of  his  different  states, 
to  his  banquet,  which  was  the  annunciation  of 
the  high  mysteries  of  religion  and  of  knight- 
hood ;  when,  if  the  magnificence  of  the  prince 
was  admired  in  the  multitude  and  abundance 
of  the  services,  it  was  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  elegant  spectacles  displayed  in  the  en- 
tremets, or  curious  and  dainty  dishes,  brought 
in  between  the  services  and  the  fruits,  by 
which  the  feast  was  rendered  more  pompous 
and  amusing.  There  appeared  in  the  hall 
divers  decorations  ;  machines,  figures  o^  men, 
and  extraordinary  animals,  trees,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  a  sea  with  vessels  on  it :  all  these 
objects  were  intermi.xed  with  personages,  with 
birds,  and  other  living  animals,  who  were  in 
motion  in  the  hall,  or  in  the  great  table,  and 
represented  the  actions  relative  to  the  design 
the  duke  had  formed  ;  which  was  to  exhibit 
the  feasts  of  the  palace  of  Alcine,  in  the 
ancient  court  of  France.  It  is  astonishing  to 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  hall  which  contained  so  spacious  a  table, 
or  rather  so  vast  a  theatre,  with  the  ground 
necessary  for  the  action  of  so  many  machines 
and  persons  ;  without  reckoning  the  multitude 
of  the  guests,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators. 
In  the  midst  of  this  spectacle,  entered  sud- 
denly a  giant,  armed  in  the  ancient  manner  of 
a  Moor  of  Grenada ;  he  led  an  elephant, 
which  carried  a  castle  on  its  back,  in  which 
was  a  lady,  bathed  in  tears,  and  dressed  in 
long  mourning  habits,  as  a  nun,  or  devotee  to 
the  cloister.  When  she  came  into  the  hall, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  she 
recited  a  poem  of  three  stanzas,  which  com- 
manded the  giant  to  stop  ;  but  he  looking  on 
her  with  a  fixed  eye,  continued  his  march  till 
he  came  to  the  table  of  the  duke.  At  that 
moment  the  captive  lady,  who  represented 
religion,  made  a  long  complaint  in  verse,  of 
the  calamities  she  suffered  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  infidels,  and  reproached  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  those  who  ought  to  have  afforded  her 
succour. 

'  When  this  lamentation  was  over,  the  king 
at  arms,  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
preceded  by  a  long  file  of  officers  at  arms,  and 
carrj'ing  on  his  head  a  pheasant  alive,  which 
was  ornamented  with  a  golden  collar,  enriched 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  advanced  to- 
wards the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  presented 
to  hin\  two  young  ladies  ;  the  one  of  whom 
was  Yolande,  the  natural  daughter  of  that 
prince  ;  and  the  other,  Isabel  of  Neufchatel, 
daughter  of  the   Lord   of  Montaigu  ;    each 


accompanied  bya  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  at  arms  offered  to 
the  duke  the  bird  he  carried,  in  the  name  of 
these  ladies,  who  recommended  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  in  con- 
formity to  the  ancient  customs  ;  according  to 
which,  in  the  great  feasts  and  noble  assem- 
blies, they  presented  to  the  princes,  lords, 
and  noble  ladies,  a  peacock,  or  some  other 
royal  bird,  on  which  to  m.ake  vows  serviceable 
to  those  ladies  who  should  implore  their 
assistance.  The  duke,  after  having  attentively 
listened  to  the  petition  of  the  king  at  arms, 
returned  a  billet,  which  was  read  aloud,  and 
began  in  these  v.'ords  :  '  I  vow  to  God  my 
Creator,  and  to  the  glorious  virgin  his  mother, 
and  after  these  to  the  ladies  and  the  pheasant,' 
&c.  It  further  contained  solemn  promises 
'the  grand  intent  of  this  allegorical  exhibition) 
to  carry  the  war  amongst  the  infidels,  for  the 
defence  of  the  oppressed  church,  and  that 
castle,  in  which  this  singular  ceremony  was 
represented.' 

'  The  vow  made  by  the  duke,'  says  Olivier 
de  la  Marche,  '  was  the  signal  of  all  the  other 
vows,  each  of  which  had  in  view  the  proving 
their  courage  against  the  Turks  ;  and  some 
arbitrary  penance  was  added,  as  to  abstain 
from  wine  and  meat  on  certain  days,  not  to 
sleep  in  a  bed,  not  to  eat  on  a  table-cloth,  to 
wear  shirts  of  hair  or  armour  next  the  skin, 
&;c.  til!  these  engagements  were  performed.' 

'  The  conclusion  of  these  vows  was  cele- 
brated by  a  new  spectacle  ;  a  lady  dressed  in 
white,  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  bearing  on  her 
shoulder  a  scroll,  on  which  was  written, 
"  Grace  of  God,"  in  letters  of  gold,  came  to 
thank  the  assembly ;  and  presented  twelve 
ladies,  conducted  by  as  many  knights.  These 
ladies  represented  different  virtues:  each 
lady  carried  her  name  also  on  her  shoulder, 
marked  on  a  billet  or  brevet :  stating  that 
they  were  to  be  of  this  expedition,  to  ensure 
its  success.  When  they  had  passed  in  review, 
they  successively  presented  their  brevet  to 
the  lady  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  who  read  them. 
and  recited  at  the  end  of  each,  in  a  couplet  of 
eight  verses,  the  names  of  the  ladies,  which 
were,  Faith,  Justice,  Charity,  Reason,  Pru- 
dence, Temperance,  Strength,  Truth,  Liber- 
ality, Diligence,  Hope,  and  Valour,  which  all 
were  to  express  the  virtues  necessary  to  a  true 
and  perfect  knight.  These  ceremonies  con- 
cluded, they  all  began  to  dance,  and  were 
then  sumptuously  feasted.' 


Precedency  in  Russia. 

The  prerogatives  of  birth  were   carried  to 
such  a  pitch  in  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury-, that  it  was  productive  of  very  serious 
evils.     A  person  whose  father  or  grandfather 
had  held  any  command  or  superiority  over  the 
ancestor  of  another,  would  neither  be  subordi- 
nate    to,   nor    enter    into  a  .similar    service 
1  with  the  latter.     It  was  not  the  antiquity  of 
i  the  title  which  authorized  this  punctilio,  for  a 
i  man  would  have  thought  himself  dishonoured 
1  by  ser\'ing  as  an  inferior,  or  as  an  ci^ual,  with 
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one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  if  the  father  of  that 
relative  had  served  under  his  own.  Goocl 
soldiers  frequently  quitted  the  service,  be- 
cause their  forefathers  had  been  the  superiors 
of  the  family  who  had  attained  to  the  com- 
mand ;  thus  the  fruits  of  a  campaign  were 
sometimes  entirely  lost. 

In  order  to  remedy  such  inconveniences, 
Fed  or  III.  conceived  the  idea  of  regulating 
hereditary  rank,  and  directed  all  the  genealo- 
gies and  titles  of  nobility  to  be  brought  to  him. 
He  then  assembled  a  special  council  of  sUte, 
composed  of  the  Patriarch,  the  heads  of  the 
clerg^',  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  the  abuses,  the  ob- 
stacles, and  the  contests  which  had  arisen  from 
these  fertile  disputes  about  distinction,  and 
then  ordered  all  the  parchments  which  had 
been  brought  to  him,  to  be  burnt ;  but  in  order 
that  the  nobility  might  not  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  their  birth,  the  prince  had  their 
names  inscribed  in  proper  registers  according 
to  their  respective  ranks.  Nobility,  therefore, 
lost  nothing,  either  in  the  antiquity  or  pre- 
rogatives annexed  to  it ;  it  was  only  the 
abuses  arising  from  the  value  set  upon  the 
offices  filled  by  their  ancestors,  that  were 
annihilated. 


Coats  of  Arms. 

The  origin  of  coats  of  arms  as  marks  of 
honour,  is  very  doubtful.  Sir  John  Feme  is 
of  opinion  that  we  borrowed  them  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  says,  that  they  were  first  used  bj' 
great  commanders  in  war,  necessitj'-  requiring 
that  their  persons  should  be  easily  identified 
by  their  friends  and  followers.  The  learned 
Alexander  Nisbet  contends  that  arms  ov.-e 
their  rise  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
signs  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  use  of 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all 
nations,  however  simple  and  illiterate,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 

Alexander  the  Great,  desirous  to  honour 
those  of  his  captains  and  soldiers  who  had 
done  any  glorious  action,  and  also  to  excite  an 
emulation  among  the  rest,  granted  them  cer- 
tain badges  to  be  borne  on  their  armour,  pen- 
nons, and  banners,  ordering,  at  the  same  time, 
that  no  person  or  potentate  through  his  empire, 
should  attempt  or  presume  to  give  or  tolerate 
the  bearing  of  those  signs  upon  the  armour  of 
any  man,  but  that  it  should  be  a  power  reser- 
ved to  himself ;  a  prerogative  which  has  been 
claimed  ever  since  by  all  other  kings  and 
sovereign  princes  within  their  dominions. 

As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families,  it  seems 
generally  agreed  that  they  did  not  begin 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
though,  according  to  Father  Menestrier, 
Henry  the  Falconer,  who  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  West  in  920,  by  regula- 
ting tournaments  in  Germany,  gaveri.se  to  the 
establishment  of  family  arms  or  hereditary' 
marks  of  honour,  which  are  undeniably  more 
ancient  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  other 
nation. 


Anns  of  concession  or  augmentation  of 
honour,  were  formerly  given  by  princes  as  a 
reward  for  some  extraordinary  service.  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  allowed  the  Earl  of 
Wintoun's  ancestor  to  bear  in  his  coat  armour, 
a  crown,  supported  by  a  sword,  to  show  that 
he  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  supported  his  tottering  crown  ;  and 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
a  chevron  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief, 
and  a  crescent  in  base,  to  denote  the  three 
great  victories  he  had  gained  ;  two  over  the 
French,  and  one  over  the  Turks. 

One  of  the  most  singular  bearings  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  is  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dalziel,  which  is 
a  hanged  man  with  his  arms  extended :  for- 
merly it  was  a  man  suspended  on  a  gallows. 
This  singular  bearing  was  given  as  a  reward 
to  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Carn- 
wath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory'  of  a  brave 
and  hazardous  exploit,  performed  in  taking 
down  from  a  gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite 
and  near  relation  of  King  Kenneth  II., 
hung  by  the  Picts.  The  king  being  grieved 
that  the  body  of  his  kinsman  should  be  thus 
disgracefully  treated,  offered  a  great  reward 
to  any  of  his  subjects  who  would  rescue  his 
corpse  from  the  disgrace  his  enemies  had  put 
upon  it.  No  one  offered  himself  for  the 
hazardous  enterprize,  but  a  gentleman,  who 
came  to  the  king  and  said,  '  Dalziel,'  which 
signifies,  '  I  dare.'  When  he  had  achieved  this 
noble  exploit,  the  king,  in  memory  of  the 
event,  gave  him  that  remarkable  bearing  for 
his  arms ;  and  afterwards  his  posterity  adopted 
the  word  '  Dalziel '  for  their  surname,  and  its 
interpretation,  '  I  dare,'  as  their  family  motto. 


Precedency  in  Turkey. 

Great  dissensions  were  formerly  verj--  com- 
mon in  Turkey,  concerning  the  precedency 
between  the  legal  and  military  professors. 
The  Sultan,  to  produce  unanimity,  declared 
that  the  left  hand  should  henceforth  be  the 
most  honourable  for  soldiers,  and  the  right  for 
lawyers.  Thus,  when  the-e  two  bodies  go 
together,  each  thinks  himself  in  the  place  of 
honour. 


Duelling. 

The  general  practice  of  duelling  for  settling 
affairs  of  honour,  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1527, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  a  treaty  between  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  The  former 
desired  Francis's  herald  to  acquaint  his  sove- 
reign, that  he  would  henceforth  consider  him 
not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faith,  but 
as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  be- 
coming a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high  spirited 
to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an 
unusual  expedient  to  vindicate  his  character. 
He  instantly  sent  back  the  herald  with  a  cartel 
of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  emperor  the 
lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
and  required  him  to  name  the  time  and  place 
of  the  encounter,  and  th«  weapons  with  which 
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he  chose  to  fight.  Charles,  not  inferior  to  his 
rival  in  spirit  or  braver>',  readily  accepted  the 
challenge ;  but  after  several  messages  con- 
cerning the  arrangement  of  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  all  thoughts  of  this 
duel,  more  becoming  heroes  of  romance,  than 
the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  the  age,  were 
entirely  laid  aside. 

The  e.xample  of  two  personages  so  illus- 
trious, drew  such  general  attention,  and  car- 
ried with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  introducing  an  impor- 
tant change  in  manners  all  over  Europe. 
Duels,  which  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  civil  judge  alone,  as  a  part  of  juris- 
prudence, were  now  fought  without  the  inter- 
position of  his  authority,  and  in  cases  to  which 
the  laws  did  not  e.\tend.  Upon  every  affront 
or  injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour, 
a  gentleman  thought  himself  entitled  to  draw 
his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to 
make  reparation.  Such  an  opinion  introduced 
among  men  of  fierce  courage,  of  high  spirit, 
and  of  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  often 
given,  and  revenge  was  always  prompt,  pro- 
duced most  fatal  consequences.  Much  of  the 
best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed,  many 
valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  at  some  periods 
war  itself  was  scarcely  more  destructive  than 
these  contests  of  honour.  Duelling,  however, 
has  had  some  advantages,  and  to  it  may,  in  a 
degree,  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  gentle- 
ness and  complaisance  of  modern  manners, 
and  that  respectful  attention  of  one  man  to 
another,  which  at  present  renders  the  social 
intercourse  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  de- 
cent than  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity. 


•  Extraordinary  and  Fatal  Duel. 

Of  all  the  duels  which  have  been  fought  in 
deference  to  the  modern  principle  of  honour, 
none  is  more  affecting,  ^or  perhaps  less 
known,  than  the  one  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.  The  account  which  follows, 
is  copied  from  a  manuscript  paper  which 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
author  of  the  '  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,'  during 
whose  reign  the  affair  is  supposed  to  have 
happened. 

'His  Gi-ace   the    Duke    of  B to   the 

Lord  B ,  being  the  first  letter  that  passed 

between  tliem. 

'"The  affront  which  you  gave  me  at  the 
imperial  minister's  ball  last  night,  would  argue 
me  a  person  very  unworthy  the  character  I 
bear,  to  let  it  pass  unregarded.  To  prove 
me  that  adventurous  knight,  which  your 
evasive  expression  would  have  given  the  noble 
lady  to  understand,  may  perhaps  be  the  most 
acceptable  means  to  reconcile  your  spleen  ; 
convince  me,  then,  that  you  are  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  I  have  reason  to  believe,  by 
meeting  me  near  the  first  tree  behind  the 
lodge  in  Hyde  Park,  precisely  at  half  an  hour 
after  five  to-niorrow  morning  ;  and  that  there 


may  be  no  pretensions  to  delay,  I  have  sent 
by  the  bearer  of  this  two  swords,  of  which  I 
give  you  the  privilege  to  make  a  choice,  and 
shall  approve  of  whatever  terms  of  fighting 
you  shall  please  to  propose.  In  the  interim, 
I  wish  your  lordship  a  good  rest. 

''  Nine  d clock."  "B . 

'  Lord  B 's  answer  to  the  above. 

* "  I  received  your  Grace's  message,  and 
accept  the  contents.  It  would  give  me  a 
sensible  concern  to  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  pretension  which  your  Grace  is  doubtful 
of  It  was  from  an  oversight,  I  presume,  that 
your  Grace  gave  me  the  privilege  to  choose 
my  sword,  except  your  Grace  has  been  so 
little  used  to  this  sort  of  ceremony,  as  to  have 
forgot  that  it  is  the  challenger's  choice.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  trifle  (if  anything)  ;  the 
terms  I  leave  to  our  seconds,  and  will  not 
fail  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and 
in  the  interim,  I  wish  your  Grace  a  very  good 
night. 

'' Eleven  d clock."  "B . 

'After  my  Lord  B.  had  answered  his 
Grace's  letter,  he  visited  several  of  his  friends, 
and  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  jocose  when 
at  Lady  Nottingham's,  which  occasioned  a 
young  ladj',  after  his  departure,  to  remark, 
that  .she  fancied  there  was  something  very 
agreeable  to  his  lordship  renewed  again,  re- 
lating to  the  Countess  of  E.,  well  knowing 
his  extraordinary  passion  for  that  lady.  He 
told  the  messenger  that  carried  his  letter,  to 
bring  his  Grace's  answer  to  Lieutenant-general 
De  Lee's,  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  pitched 
upon  for  his  second,  and  with  whom  he  lay 
that  night  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Street, 
which  was  done. 

'About  four  in  the  morning,  his  lordship 
waked,  and  got  softly  up,  without  (as  he 
thought)  being  observed  by  his  bedfellow ; 
and  dressing  himself,  buckled  on  his  sword, 
and  fixing  two  agate  flints  in  his  pistols, 
charged  them  ;  but  recollecting  that  his 
Grace's  second  would  probably  desire  to  see 
them  loaded,  drew  them  again.  By  this  time, 
the  lieutenant  was  awake,  and  observing  his 
lordship  take  a  book  out  of  his  pocket, 
thought  it  improper  to  give  him  to  know  he 
was  observed  ;  his  lordship  kneeled  down  at  a 
small  jasper  table  in  the  lieutenant's  bed-room, 
and  seemed  to  pray  with  great  devotion  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  often  repeating,  just  loud 
enougli  to  be  heard,  the  errors  of  his  youthful 
days,  and  fervently  supplicating  the  Almighty 
not  to  impute  them  ;  after  which  he  arose,  and 
bid  the  lieutenant  awake,  for  he  would  not 
willingly  have  his  Grace  (he  said)  wait  a  mo- 
ment, as  the  morning  was  a  little  rainy,  and 
cold  withal.  By  the  time  they  were  accoutred, 
it  wanted  just  half  an  hour  of  the  appointed 
time  :  Lieutenant  De  Lee  desired  to  view  hi* 
lordship's  sword,  and  examined  the  point  and 
handle  very  cautiously,  and  then  returned  it, 
adding,  that  he  heartily  wished-  It  was  going 
to  be  employed  in  a  cause  more  serviceable  to 
his  country  ;  his  lordship  answered,  it  could 
be  but  of  little  consequence  in  that  respect,  let 
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the  event  be  what  it  would.     Just  as  his  lord-  I 
ship  was  opening  the  door  for  their  departure,  | 
the  lieutenant-general  desired  to  know  if  there  | 
was  anything  his  lordship  thought  proper  to  I 
communicate  ;   to   which  he   replied,    it  was  j 
very  fortunate  that  he  mentioned  that,  and  de-  ' 
livered  a  letter  directed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able   the    Countess  of   E.,    desiring  that  he 
would  give  it   to   her   alone,  and    not  upon 
any  consideration  trust  it  in  another  hand  ; 
as '  to  his  family  affairs  (he  said)  they  were 
already  settled  according  to  his  will. 

'  On  this  they  immediately  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  arrived  somewhat  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  took  several  turns  from  the 
tree  to  the  lodge,  his  lordship  several  times 
expressing  wonder  at  his  Grace's  delay,  though 
it  was  not  two  minutes,  by  Lieutenant  De 
Lee's  watch,  above  the  limited  hour,  when  he 
arrived,  attended  with  one  second  only.  He 
bid  his  lordship  a  good  morning,  and  hoped 
they  had  not  waited  for  him  long  ;  then  pul- 
ling out  his  watch,  said,  he  had  hit  it  to  a 
point,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
rather  die  than  break  his  promise  on  such  an 
occasion.  His  lordship  retured  the  expression 
with  this  addition,  that  though  they  had 
■waited  a  little,  there  was  sufficient  time  left  to 
despatch  the  business  they  were  upon.  To 
which  his  Grace  replied,  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
spatched, the  more  leisure  there  will  be  behind. 
In  the  interim,  the  seconds  were  pairing  their 
swords,  and  each  one  loading  his  adversary's 
pistols.  They  then  agreed  to  the  following 
terms,  viz. 

'  ist.  That  the  distances  of  firing  should  not 
be  less  at  each  time  than  seven  yards  and  a 
half. 

'2ndly.  That  if  either  should  be  danger- 
ously wounded  the  first  discharge,  the  duel 
should  cease,  if  the  wounded  person  would 
own  his  life  was  in  the  hand  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

'  3rdly.  That  between  the  firing  and  draw- 
ing their  swords  there  should  be  no  limited 
time,  but  each  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
first  thrust. 

'  4thly.  That  if  either  should  yield,  as  In  the 
second  article,  during  the  engagement  with 
sword,  whether  by  a  wound,  false  step,  or  any 
other  means,  then  the  engagement  should 
cease. 

'To  which  four  articles  they  both  con- 
sented. His  grace  stripped  off  his  coat, 
which  was  scarlet,  trimmed  with  broad  gold 
lace,  when  my  Lord  B.'s  second  stepped  in 
to  unbutton  his  waistcoat ;  on  which,  with 
some  indignation,  his  grace  replied,  "Do  you 
take  me  to  be  a  person  of  so  little  honour  as 
to  defend  myself  by  such  base  means  as  hiding 
a  shield  under  my  doublet?"  Lieutenant  De 
Lee  desired  his  e.xcuse,  adding,  he  was  bound 
in  honour  to  see  justice  done  to  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  The  same  ceremony  passed 
upon  his  lordship,  who  had  already  pulled  off 
his  coat,  which  was  crimson,  with  broad  silver 
lace  ;  and  both  the  combatants  being  ready, 
my  Lord  B.  added,  "  No^^•,  if  it  please  your 
grace,  come  on  ;"  when  they  instantly  both 
Stepped  into  the  circle.     His  grace  fired,  and 


missed  ;  but  my  Lord  B.,  perhaps  from  more 
experience,    knew  that   battles    were   seldom 
won  by  hasty  measures,  deliberately  levelled 
his,    and  wounded    his    antagoni.st    near  the 
throat.     They  both   discharged   again,  when 
his   lordship    received    a   slight  wound  in  his 
turn.     On  which,   they  instantly   drew   their 
swords,  and  impetuously  charged  each  other  ; 
rather  each  of  them  meditating  the  death  of 
his  adversary  than  his  own  safety.      In  the 
first  or  second  thrust,  Lord  B.  entangled  the 
toe   of  his  pump  in  a  tuft  ot   grass,  and,  in 
evading  a  push  from  his  antagonist,  fell  on  his 
right  side,  but  supporting  himself  on  his  sword 
hand,    by    inconceivable     dexterity,    sprung 
backwards  and  evaded  the  push,  apparently 
aimed  at  his  heart.    A  little  pause  intervening 
here,  his  grace's  second  proposed  to  his  lord- 
ship  a   reconciliation  ;    but  the  ardent  thirst 
after  each  other's  blood  so  overpowered  the 
strongest  arguments  of  reason,   that  they  in- 
sisted to  execute  each  other's  will,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence.     Nay,  the  anger 
of  his  grace  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  re- 
venge, that  he,  in  that  critical  moment,  swore 
if,  for  the  future,  either  of  the  seconds  inter- 
posed, he  would  make  his  way  through  his 
body.     Thus,  a.fter  finding  all  remonstrances 
of  saving  them  without  effect,  they  retired  to 
their  limited  distance,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  duels  ensued  that  the  re- 
cords of  history  can  produce,  fairly  disputed, 
hand  to  hand.  The  parrj-ing  after  this  interval 
brought  on  a  close  lock,  which,  J^Ionsieur  des 
Barreaux  says,   nothing  but   the  key  of  the 
body  can  open.     In  this  position  they  stood 
for,   I   dare  say,  a  minute,  striving  to  disen- 
gage each  other  by  successive  wrenches,  in 
one  of  which  his  Grace's  sword-point  got  en- 
tangled in  the  guard  of  his  lordship's,  which, 
in  fact,  his  lordship  overlooked,  so  that  this 
disadvantage  was  recovered  by  his  Grace  be- 
fore the   consequence   which   it  might  have 
brought  on  was  executed.     At  last,  in  a  very 
strong  wrench  on   both  sides,  their    swords 
sprung  from  their  hands  ;  I  dare  say  his  lord- 
ship's flew  six  or  seven  yards  upright.     This 
accident,  however,  did  not  retard  the  affair  a 
moment,  but  both  seizing  their  thistles  at  the 
same  time,  the  duel  was  renewed  with  as  much 
malevolence  as  ever.      By  this  time  his  lord- 
ship had  received  a  thrust  through  the  inner 
part  of  his  sword  arm,  passing   right  forward 
to   the  exterior  part  of  the  elbow,  his,  at  the 
same  time,  passing  a  little  over  that  of  his  an- 
tagonist ;  but   alertly  drawing   back,  I  think, 
partly   before   his    Grace  had    recovered    his 
push,  run  him  through  the  body  a  little  above 
the  right  pass.      His   lordship's    sword    being 
thus  engaged,  nothing  was  left  for  his  defence 
but  a  naked  left  arm  ;  and  his  Grace  being  in 
this  dangerous  situation,  yet  had  fair  play  at 
almost  any  part  of  his  lordship's  body,  who 
bravely  put  by  several  thrusts  exactly  levelled 
at  his  throat,  till,  at  last,    having  two  fingers 
cut  off' in  defending  the  pushes,  and  the  rest 
mangled  to  a  terrible  degree,  his  Grace  lodged 
his  sword  one  rib  below  his  heart,  and  in  this 
affecting  condition  they  both  stood,  without 
either  being  abl<?  to  make  ar.other  push,  and 
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each  of  them  by  this  time  was  in  a  manner  1 
covered  with  blood  and  gore,  when  both  the 
seconds  stepped  in,  and  begged  they  would  | 
consider  their  situation,  and  the  good  of  their  1 
future  state ;  yet  neither  would   coHsent    to 
part,  till,  by  the  greater  loss  of  blood  which  | 
his  lordship  sustained,  he  fell  down  senseless,  | 
but  in  such  a  position  that  he  drew  his  sword  ( 
out  of  his  Grace's  body  ;  but  recovering  him- 
self a  little  before  he  was  quite  down,  faltered 
forward,  and  falling  with  his  thigh  across  his 
sword,  snapped  it  in  the  middle.     His  Grace 
observing  that  he  v.as  no  longer  capable  of 
defence,  or   sensible    of  danger,  immediately 
broke  his  own,  and  fell  on  his  body  v.-ith  the 
deepest  signs  of  concern,  and  both  expired  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  got,  though  Dr. 
Fountaine  had  orders  not  to  be  out  of  the  way 
that  morning.     Thus  fell   these   two   gallant 
men,    whose    personal    bravery  history   can 
scarcely  equal,  and  whose  honoiu'  nothing  but 
such  a  cause  could  stain.' 

The  manuscript    is   signed  R.    Deerhurst, 
who,  in  all  probability,  was  his  Grace's  second. 


Christian  Practice. 

In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  two  negro  youths,  the  sons  of 
a  prince,  being  brought  to  the  court  of  France, 
the  king  appointed  a  Jesuit  to  instruct  them 
in  letters,  and  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  commission  in  his 
Guards.  The  elder,  who  was  remarkable  for 
liis  candour  and  ingenuity,  made  great  im- 
provement, more  particularly  in  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  A  brutal  fellow,  upon  some  dis- 
pute, insulted  him  with  a  blow.  The  gallant 
youth  never  so  much  as  offered  to  resent  it. 
A  person  who  was  his  friend  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  him  that  evening,  alone, 
upon  his  behaviour,  which  he  told  him 
was  too  tame,  especially  in  a  .soldier.  '  Is 
there,  then,'  said  the  young  African,  'one 
revelation  for  soldiers,  and  another  for  mer- 
chants and  gownsmen  ?  The  good  father  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  knowledge  has  earnestly 
inculcated  forgiveness  of  injuries  done  me, 
assuring  me  that  a  Christian  was  by  no  means 
to  retaliate  abuses  of  any  kind.'  'The  good 
father,' replied  his  friend,  'may  fit  you  for  a 
monastery  by  his  lessons,  but  never  for  the 
army  and  rules  of  a  court.  In  a  word,'  con- 
tinued he,  'if you  do  not  call  the  colonel  to 
an  account,  you  will  be  branded  with  the  in- 
famy of  cowardice,  and  have  your  commission 
taken  from  you.'  'I  would  fain,'  answered 
the  young  man,  '  act  consistently  in  everj'- 
thing  :  but  since  you  press  me  with  that  regard 
to  my  honour,  which  you  have  always  shown, 
I  will  wipe  off  so  foul  a  stain,  though  I  must 
own  I  gloried  in  it  before.'  Immediately  upon 
this,  he  desired  his  friend  to  go  from  him,  and 
appoint  the  aggressor  to  meet  him  early  in  the 
morning.  Accordingly,  they  met  and  fought, 
and  the  brave  youth  disarmed  his  adversary', 
and  forced  him  to  ask  his  pardon  publicly. 
This  done,  the  next  day  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  desired  th?  king's  leave  to  return 


to  his  father.  At  parting,  he  embraced  his 
brother  and  his  friend  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
saying,  '  He  did  not  imagine  the  Christians 
had  been  such  unaccountable  people,  and  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  their  faith  was 
of  any  use  to  them,  if  it  did  not  influence 
their  practice.  In  my  countr>%  we  think  it  no 
dishonour  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion.' 


First  Duel  in  America. 

The  first  duel  fought  in  New  England, 
North  America,  was  in  the  year  1630,  upon  a 
challenge  at  single  combat,  with  sword  and 
dagger,  between  Edward  Doty  and  Edward 
Leister,  servants  of  a  Mr.  Hopkins.  Both 
were  wounded,  the  one  in  the  hand  and  the 
other  in  the  thigh.  As  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  repress  as  much  as  possible  such 
affairs  of  honour,  the  two  men  were  sentenced 
to  have  their  head  and  feet  tied  together,  and 
to  lie  in  that  condition  for  twenty-four  hour<^ 
without  either  meat  or  drink.  This  punish- 
ment was  begun  to  be  inflicted ;  but  in  an 
hour,  on  account  of  the  pain  they  felt,  and 
at  their  own  and  their  master's  request,  and 
promise  of  good  behaviour,  they  were  re- 
leased by  Governor  Bradford,  who  relates  this 
anecdote. 


Word  of  a  Spaniard. 

In  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
two  distinguished  warriors,  Robert  Hall  and 
John  Shakell,  knights,  happened  to  take  in 
battle  the  Count  de  Dena,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man of  great  rank  and  fortune,  who  being  by 
the  law  of  arms  adjudged  their  prisoner,  was 
brought  to  England,  where  he  left  his  eldest 
son  as  a  pledge,  while  he  went  to  Spain  in 
order  to  raise  his  own  ransom.  The  count, 
on  his  return,  neglected  to  send  the  money, 
and  in  a  little  time  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  so 
that  the  title  and  estates  devolving  on  the 
young  hostage,  the  king  importunately  soli- 
cited the  Engli.sh  heroes  to  release  the  Spanish 
cavalier.  The  knights,  so  far  from  complying 
with  the  king's  request,  would  not  even  dis- 
cover the  place  in  which  they  had  concealed 
him,  and  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
whence  making  their  escape,  they  took  sanc- 
tuar\'  in  \Vestminster  Abbey ;  but  Shakell 
being  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  uncle  to  the  king,  was 
re-committed  to  the  Tower,  after  Hall  had 
been  slain  in  bravely  defending  himself  When 
the  council  sat  upon  the  affair,  it  was  resolved 
that  Shakell  should  discover  and  deliver  up 
the  count,  and  be  set  at  liberty,  upon  con- 
sideration that  the  king  should  settle  upon  him 
lands  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  marks  a 
year,  and  pay  him  down  five  hundred  marks 
in  lieu  of  the  expected  ransom.  As  it  appeared 
vain  to  whhstand  the  council,  Shakell  pro- 
duced his  captive,  ^\ho  was  no  other  than  his 
man  that  waited  on  him  ;  for  the  honourable 
Spaniard  had  so  great  a  regard  to  the  word 
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which  he  had  solejunly  passed,  when  he  was  ] 
accepted  as  an  hostage,  that  he  scorned  to  | 
discover  himself  without  the  permission  of  the  j 
knight  whose  prisoner  he  was  ;  so  that  in  the  1 
sanctuary  and  in  the  Tower  he  served  him  in  i 
disguise,  neglecVng  both  his  quahty  and  his 
interest,  when  they  stood  in  competition  with 
his  honour. 


Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Colonel 
Seaton. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  one  of  his  public  re- 
views, having  a  dispute  with  Colonel  Seaton, 
an   officer  in  his  service,  gave  him  a  blow, 
which  he  resented  highly.      As   soon  as  the  i 
review  was  over,  the  colonel  repaired  to  the  I 
king's  apartment,  and  demanded  his  discharge  ;  | 
which   his   majesty  signed,   and   the   colonel  j 
withdrew  without  a  word  being  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel.  _  | 

Gustavus,  however,  on  coolly  considering 
the  matter,  reproached  himself  for  his  want  of 
temper,  and  hearing  that  Seaton  intended  to 
set  out  ne.xt  day  for  Denmark,  he  followed 
him,  attended  by  an  officer  and  two  or  three 
grooms.  When  his  majesty  reached  the  Danish 
frontier,  he  left  all  his  attendants  except  one, 
and  overtaking  Seaton  on  a  large  plain,  he  said, 
*  Dismount,  sir ;  that  you  have  been  injured 
I  acknowledge,  and  I  am  now  come  to  give 
you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  for  being 
now  out  of  my  own  dominions,  Gustavus  and 
you  are  equal.  We  have  both,  I  see,  swords 
and  pistols  ;  alight  immediately,  and  receive 
that  satisfaction  which  your  wounded  honour 
demands.'  Seaton  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, dismounted,  as  the  king  had  already 
done,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  said,  '  Sire, 
you  have  more  than  given  me  satisfaction,  in 
condescending  to  make  me  ^'our  equal.  God 
forbid  that  my  sword  should  do  any  mischief 
to  so  brave  and  gracious  a  prince.  Permit 
me  to  return  to  Stockholm,  and  allow  me  the 
honour  to  live  and  die  in  your  service.'  The 
king  raised  him  from  the  ground,  embraced 
him,  and  they  returned  together  to  Stock- 
holm. 


Charles  XII. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  riding  out 
one  day,  left  his  attendants  at  some  distance, 
and  coming  to  a  gate,  he  opened  it,  but  neg- 
lected to  shut  it  again,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.  The  owner  of  the  land,  who 
was  an  ensign  in  the  army,  came  up,  and  not 
knowing  the  king,  enquired  why  he  did  not 
.shut  the  gate  after  him,  according  to  the  king's 
orders,  and,  as  he  passed,  made  use  of  some 
uncivil  expressions.  '  Why  do  j^ou  not  go  and 
shut  the  gate  yourself?'  said  the  king.  This 
so  enraged  the  gentleman,  that  he  seized  the 
bridle,  and  stopped  the  horse.  On  this  Charles 
put  his  hand  on  his  sword,  but  the  other 
snatched  it  from  him.  The  king  then  drew 
out  a  pistol,  and  threatened  to  rnake  him 
repent  his  conduct,  unless  he  immediately  put 


the  sword  down.  'You  would  not  be  so 
valiant,'  said  the  gentleman,  'if  I  was  also 
provided  with  a  pistol.'  '  Go  and  fetch  one,' 
says  the  king.'  The  gentleman  immediately 
went  for  a  pistol,  while  the  king  waited  his 
return  ;  but  as  he  was  coming  back,  he  saw 
the  king's  attendants  at  a  Uttle  distance,  which 
giving  him  some  suspicion,  he  made  his 
retreat. 

The  ensign  acquainted  his  colonel  with  the 
circumstance,  and  begged  his  interest  to  save 
him.  The  day  being  arrived  on  which  the 
regiment  was  to  pass  in  review,  the  ensign  did 
not  make  his  appearance.  His  majesty  ob- 
served to  the  colonel  that  there  was  an  officer 
missing,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  on 
guard.  '  Let  him  be  sent  for,'  says  the  king. 
The  ensign  was  brought  forth.  The  king  im- 
mediately galloped  up  to  him,  then  stopped, 
and  looking  steadfastly  in  his  face,  named  him 
to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  ordered  a  liberal 
sum  to  be  given  to  him. 


Royal  Le-sson. 

In  the  'Apophthegms'  of  the  celebrated 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  we  are  told,  that 
having  a  mind  to  tell  the  king  as  handsomely 
as  he  could  of  some  of  his  (as  he  thought) 
faults,  he  thus  contrived  his  plot,  against  the 
time  that  his  majesty  was  wont  to  give  his 
lordship  a  visit,  as  commonly  he  used  to  do 
after  dinner.  His  lordship  had  the  book  of 
John  Gower  lying  before  him  upon  the  table. 
The  king  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  book,  told 
the  marquess  that  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
'  O,'  said  the  marquess,  '  it  is  a  book  of  books, 
which  if  your  majesty  had  been  well  versed 
in,  it  would  have  made  you  a  king  of  kings.' 
'  Why  so,  my  lord?'  .said  the  king.  'Why,' 
said  the  marquess,  'here  is  set  down  how 
Aristotle  brought  up  and  instructed  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  all  his  rudiments  and  principles 
belonging  to  a  prince  ;'  and  under  the  persons 
of  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  he  read  the  king 
such  a  lesson,  that  all  the  bystanders  were 
amazed  at  his  boldness.  The  king  supposing 
that  he  had  gone  farther  than  his  text  would 
have  given  him  leave,  asked  the  marquess 
'  Whether  he  had  his  lesson  by  heart,  or 
whether  he  spake  out  of  the  book?'  The  mar- 
quess replied,  '  Sir,  if  you  could  read  my 
heart,  it  may  be  you  would  find  it  there  ;  or 
if  your  majesty  please  to  get  it  by  heart,  I 
will  lend  you  my  book  ;'  which  latter  proffer 
the  king  accepted  of,  and  did  borrow  it. 
'  Nay,'  said  the  marquess,  '  I  will  lend  it  you 
upon  the  conditions— first,  that  you  read  it  ; 
secondly,  that  you  make  use  of  it.'  But  per- 
ceiving how  some  of  the  new  made  lords  fretted 
and  bit  their  thumbs  at  certain  passages  in  the 
marquess's  discourse,  he  thought  a  little  to 
please  his  majesty,  though  he  displeased 
them  the  more,  who  were  so  much  displeased 
already,  protesting  unto  his  majesty  that  no 
man  was  so  much  for  the  absolute  power  of 
a  king  as  Aristotle.  Desiring  the  book  out 
of  the  king's  hand,  he  told  him  he  would 
show  him  one  remarkable  passage   to   that 
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purpose,  turning  to  the  place  that  had  this 
verse — 

A  king  can  kill,  a  king  can  save, 
A  king  can  make  a  lord  a  knave, 
And  of  a  knave  a  lord  also. 
Whereupon  there  were    divers  new   made 
lords  who  slunk  out  of  the  room,  which  the 
king  observing,  told  the  marquess,  '  IMy  lord, 
at    this  rate  you    will    drive    away   all  my 
nobility.' 

The  marquess  replied,  '  I  protest  unto  your 
majesty,  I  am  as  new  made  a  lord  as  any  of 
them  all,  but  I  was  never  called  knave  and 
rogue  so  much  in  all  my  life,  as  I  have  been 
since  I  received  this  last  honour,  and  why 
should  not  they  bear  their  shares  ?' 


Attainder. 

When  the  gallant  Count  de  INIontgomerj' 
was  condemned  to  death  by  Catherine  de 
■Nledicis,  his  children  were  also  deprived  of 
the  title  of  nobles.  When  Montgomery  heard 
this  part  of  the  sentence  read,  he  exclaimed, 
'  If  my  children  have  not  the  virtue  of  nobles 
to  retrieve  this  loss,  I  consent  to  their  degra- 
dation.' 


Duke  Degraded. 

In  the  year  1478,  George  Neville,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was.  by  a  petition  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  publicly  degraded  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  titles  taken  from  him.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  having  by  gam- 
bling and  other  infamous  practices,  lost  his 
fortune,  he  had  not  sufficient  income  with 
which  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a 
peer,  which  was  disgraced  in  his  person.  The 
representation  was  made  to  King  Edward  IV.. 
who  directed  the  means  to  be  pursued  for 
his  ejection  out  of  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament. The  degraded  duke  went  to  France, 
where  he  died  soon  after  in  the  most  miser- 
.ible  manner. 


Disinterestedness. 

Scipio  de  Ferque,  Count  of  Lavagne,  was 
related  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  would 
have  made  him  a  mar.shal  of  France,  but  he 
declined  the  honour.  '  Madame,'  said  he,  '  I 
have  served  long  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  I 
have  distinguished  myself  enough  to  be 
always  honoured  as  a  good  and  bra\  e  gentle- 
man, but  not  enough  to  be  a  marshal  of 
France.  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  repu- 
tation I  enjoy,  than  with  the  highest  rank, 
which  perhaps  might  make  me  lose  it.' 

The  place  of  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains 
being  vacant,  a  person  came  to  beg  his  interest 
to  procure  it,  and  with  this  view  he  delivered 
him  a  paper,  which  a  lucky  accident,  he  said, 
had  put  into  his  hands  ;  M.  de  Ferque  on 
pei;using  it,  found  it  was  an  indisputable  title, 
which  absolutely  decided  against  him  in  a 
very  considerable  law-suit  in  which  he  was 


engaged  for  an  estate  at  Leurux.  '  I  am 
going,'  said  he  to  the  man,  '  to  write  word  to 
my  adversary  that  he  has  gained  his  cause, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  pay  him  all  the  ex- 
penses and  costs  to  which  I  ought  to  be  con- 
demned ;  he  shall  receive  with  my  letter 
these  title  deeds,  which  are  his,  and  which 
you  ought  to  have  sent  him,  had  you  not  as 
bad  an  opinion  of  me,  as  I  ought  to  have  of 
you :  begone.' 


Lord  Nelson. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Nelson  towards  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  when  that  gallant  officer  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Admiralty,  shows 
a  delicate  sense  of  honour  on  the  part  of  both 
parties.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Barham,  Lord 
Nelson  says,  '  Sir  Robert  felt  so  much  even 
at  the  idea  of  being  removed  from  his  own 
ship  m  the  face  of  the  fleet,  that  I  much  fear 
I  shall  be  thought  wrong  by  the  Board.  I 
may  be  thought  wrong  as  an  officer  in  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  by  not 
insisting  on  Sir  R.  Calder's  quitting  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Dreadnought,  and 
for  parting  with  a  ninety-gun  ship  before  the 
force  arrives  which  theirlordships  think  neces- 
sary. But  I  trust  I  shall  be  considered  as 
having  done  right,  as  a  man  to  abrother  officer 
in  affliction  :  my  heart  could  not  stand  it,  and 
so  the  thing  must  rest.' 


Power  of  Generosity. 

King  Edward  the  Elder  lying  at  Aust 
Clive,  invited  Leolin,  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
at  Beachley,  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  a  con- 
ference about  matters  of  dispute  between 
them ;  but  Leolin,  distrustful  of  the  English 
1  monarch,  refused.  Edward  on  this  passed 
I  over  to  him,  which  so  affected  Leolin,  that  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  embraced  the  boat 
King  Edward  was  in,  .saying,  '  Most  wise 
king,  your  humility  has  conquered  my  pride, 
and  your  wisdo»  triumphed  over  my  folly  ; 
mount  on  my  neck,  which  I  have  exalted 
against  you,  and  enter  into  that  country  which 
your  goodness  this  day  has  made  your  own.* 
And  taking  him  on  his  shoulders,  he  made  him 
sit  on  his  robes,  and  did  him  homage. 


Love  Service. 

After  the  time  when  the  Scotch  were  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  the  usurpation  of 
Edward  I.,  the  castle  of  Douglas  was  re- 
peatedly garrisoned  by  the  English,  and  these 
garrisons  were  as  frequently  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas, 
who,  lying  in  the  mountainous  wilds,  and 
favoured  by  the  intelligence  which  he  main- 
tained among  his  vassals,  took  opportunity  of 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  vigilance  to  sur- 
prise the  fortress.  At  length  a  noble  English 
lady  announced  to  the  numerous  suitors  who 
sought  her  hand,  that  she  would  confer  it  on 
the  man  who  would  keep  the  perilous  castle 
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of  Douglas,  for  so  it  was  called,  for  a  year  and 
a  day.  The  knight  who  undertook  this  task 
at  her  request,  discharged  his  duty  like  a 
faithful  soldier  and  true  knight,  for  several 
months  ;  and  the  lady  relenting  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  continued  absence,  sent  a  letter 
to  him,  declaring  she  held  his  probation  as  ac- 
complished. In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  received  a  defiance  from  Douglas, 
threatening  him,  that  let  him  use  his  utmost 
vigilance,  he  would  recover  from  him  his 
father's  castle  before  Palm  Sunday.  The 
English  knight  deemed  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  leave  the  castle  till  this  day  was 
past ;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  Palm  Sunday, 
was  surprised  and  slain  with  the  lady's  letter 
in  his  pocket. 


Romantic  Vow. 

Queen  Joan  of  Naples,  at  a  magnificent 
feast  given  in  her  castle  of  Gaeta,  gave 
her  hand  to  Galeazzo  of  Mantua,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  ball.  The  dance  being 
finished,  the  gallant  knight  kneeled  down 
before  his  royal  partner,  and,  in  order  to  make 
fitting  acknowledgment  for  the  high  honour 
done  to  him,  he  took  a  solemn  vow  to  wander 
through  the  world,  wherever  deeds  of  arms 
should  be  e-vercised,  and  not  to  rest  until  he 
had  subdued  two  valiant  knights,  and  pre- 
sented them  prisoners  at  her  royal  footstool, 
to  be  disposed  of  at  her  pleasure.  Accord- 
inglj^  after  a  year  spent  in  visiting  various 
scenes  of  action  in  Brittany,  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  and  elsewhere,  he  returned  like  a 
falcon  with  the  prey  in  his  clutch,  and  pre- 
sented two  prisoners  of  rank  to  Queen  Joan. 
The  queen  received  the  gift  very  graciously, 
and  declining  to  avail  herself  of  the  right  she 
had  to  impose  rigorotis  conditions  on  the 
captives,  she  gave  them  liberty  without  ran- 
som, and  bestowed  on  them  several  marks  of 
liberality. 


Respect  to  Bravery. 

In  the  chivalrous  ages,  the  imdertaker  of  a 
rash  enterprise  often  owed  his  life  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  foes,  who  had  great  regard 
for  any  one  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a  vow 
of  chivalry.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
when  Sir  Robert  Knowles  passed  near  Paris, 
at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  When  the  English  were  re- 
treating, and  had  set  fire  to  all  the  villages 
wherein  they  lodged,  so  that  the  fires  were 
distinctly'  seen  from  Paris,  an  English  knight, 
who  had  made  a  vov/  the  preceding  day,  that 
he  would  advance  as  far  as  the  barriers,  and 
strike  them  with  his  lance,  did  not  break  his 
oath,  but  set  forward  with  his  lance  in  his 
hand,  his  target  on  his  neck,  and  completely 
armed,  except  his  helmet,  which  was  carried 
by  his  squire.  When  he  approached  Paris,  he 
put  on  the  helmet.  He  then  galloped  forward, 
until  close  to  the  barriers,  to  which  he  ad- 
vanced prancing.     They  weie  open,   and  the 


lords  and  gentlemen  within  imagined  that  he 
intended  to  enter  the  town ;  but  he  did  not, 
for  having  struck  the  gates,  according  to  his 
vow,  he  checked  his  horse  and  turned  round. 
The  French  knights  who  saw  him  thus  re- 
treat, cried  out,  '  Get  away  1  get  away  !  thou 
hast  well  acquitted  thj'self.'  The  chivalrous 
knight  escaped  this  danger;  but  on  his  re- 
turn, he  met  a  butcher  on  the  pavement,  who 
struck  him  v/ith  a  sharp  and  heavy  hatchet 
on  his  head,  before  he  had  time  to  defend 
himself,  and  four  other  men  coming  up,  they 
killed  him. 


Harvey  Aston. 

The  late  Harvey  Aston  associated  much 
with  the  royal  family  ;  and  when  he  was  going 
to  India,  where  he  lost  his  life,  the  king  en- 
joined him  most  affectionately  never  more  to 
fight  a  duel.  In  the  fatal  meeting  with 
Colonel  Allen,  Mr.  Aston  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  back  bone,  but  with  the  greatest 
firmness  continued  standing,  hisarme.xtended, 
and  pistol  presented,  for  about  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Sensible  that  he  had  received  his 
death  woimd,  he  exclaimed,  '  It  never  shall 
be  said,  that  the  last  act  of  my  life  was  an  act 
of  revenge  ;'  and  gradually  lowering  his  arm 
to  his  side,  he  sunk  down  for  ever. 


Xenocrates. 

The  philosopher  Xenocrates  being  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  on  a  trial  at  Athens,  and 
having  given  his  evidence,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  custom,  advancing  to 
the  altar  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  deposi- 
tion ;  when  the  judges  rising  from  their  seats, 
unanimously  declared  his  bare  assertion  to  be 
sufficient  without  the  oath,  although  they 
themselves  were  not  in  any  case  allowed  to 
pronounce  judgment,  without  being  pre- 
viously sworn. 

The  Missing  Snuff-box. 

Marshal  Wade  had  a  great  passion  for 
gaming,  and  frequented  places  of  all  kinds 
where  play  was  going  forward,  without  being 
very  nice  as  to  the  company  he  met.  At  one 
of  these  places,  one  night,  in  the  eagerness  of 
his  diversion,  he  pulled  out  an  exceedingly 
valuable  gold  snuff-box.  richly  set  with 
diamonds,  took  a  pinch,  and  passed  it  round, 
keeping  the  dice-box  four  or  five  mams  be- 
fore he  threw  out  ;  then  recollecting  some- 
thing of  the  circumstance,  and  not  per- 
ceiving the  snuff-box,  he  swore  vehemently 
no  man  should  stir  till  it  was  produced,  and 
that  a  general  search  should  be  made.  Oi*! 
his  right  sat  a  person  dressed  as  an  officer, 
though  shabby,  who  now  and  then,  with 
great  humility,  begged  the  honour  of  going  a 
shilling  with  him,  and  had  by  that  means 
picked  up  four  or  five.  On  him  the  suspicion 
fell,  and  it  was  proposed  to  search  him  first. 
The   gentleman,    liowever,     desiring    to    be 
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heard,  declared,  '  I  know  the  marshal  well, 
yet  neither  he  nor  all  the  powers  upon  earth 
shall  subject  me  to  a  search,  while  1  have  life 
to  oppose  it.  I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a 
soldier,  I  know  nothing  of  the  snuff-bo.x,  and 
I  hope  that  will  be  sufficient ;  let  the  man 
who  doubts,  follow  me  into  the  next  room, 
where  I  will  defend  that  honour  or  perish.' 
The  eyes  of  all  were  now  turned  upon  the 
marshal  for  an  answer,  when  clapping  his 
hand  eagerly  down  for  his  sword,  he  felt  the 
snuff-box  in  a  secret  side  pocket  of  his 
breeches,  into  which  he  had  inadvertently 
put  it,  after  it  passed  round.  Remorse,  mixed 
with  compassion  and  tenderness  for  the 
wounded  character  , because  poor^  of  his 
fellow  soldier,  attacked  him  at  once  so  forcibly, 
that  he  could  only  say  to  him,  as  he  left  the 
room  immediately,  '  Sir,  I  here,  with  great 
reason,  ask  your  pardon,  and  hope  to  find  it 
granted,  by  your  breakfasting  with  me  to- 
morrow, and  hereafter  ranking  me  among:,t 
your  friends.'  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
the  invitation  was  complied  with.  After  some 
conversation,  the  marshal  requested  him  to 
say  what  could  be  the  true  reason  of  his  re- 
fusing to  be  searched  ?  '  Why,  marshal,' 
returned  the  officer,  '  being  upon  half-pay  and 
friendless,  I  am  obliged  to  husband  every 
penny  ;  I  had  that  day  very  little  appetite, 
and  as  I  could  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for, 
nor  afford  to  lose  it,  the  leg  and  wing  of  a 
fowl,  with  a  manchet,  was  then  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket,  the  thought 
of  which  being  found  there,  appeared  ten 
times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room 
round.'  '  Enough,  my  dear  boy,'  said  the 
marshal,  '  you  have  said  enough  ;  your  name  ; 
let  us  dine  at  Sweet's  to-morrow  ;  we  must 
prevent  your  being  subjected  again  to  such  a 
dilemma.'  They  met  next  day.  The  marshal 
presented  him  with  a  captain's  commission, 
and  a  purse  of  guineas  to  enable  him  to  join 
his  regiment. 


Expiation. 


A  dragoon  having  been  carried  by  a  restive 
hprse  against  Louis  XIV.,  during  an  action, 
his  majesty  became  angr^-,  and  lifted  his  cane, 
as  if  to  strike  him.  On  this,  the  soldier, 
rendered  desperate  by  such  an  affront,  imme- 
diately tendered  one  of  his  pistols  to  the  king, 
e.vclaiming  at  the  same  time,  '  Sire,  you  have 
bereaved  me  of  my  honour,  deprive  me  also 
of  m.y  life.'  The  monarch  instead  of  being 
displeased  with  his  sensibility,  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  promote  so  brave  a  man. 

Family  Feud. 

The  town  of  Ostuni  is  rendered  remarkable 
by  an  extraordinary  duel  which  took  place  in 
it  in  the  year  1664,  and  in  which  the  principles 
of  honour  were  grossly  violated  in  the  very 
measures  resorted  to  for  their  defence.  The 
Count  of  Conversano,  called  also  Duke  of  Le 
Nuci,  of  the  family  of  Aquaviva,  and  the 
Prince  of  Francavil'la,  of  that  of  Imperiali, 


were  the  two  most  powerful  lords  in  Lower 
Apulia :  the  former  boasted  of  his  ancient 
descent,  his  numerous  titles,  and  his  great 
domains,  and  numbered  among  his  predeces- 
sors a  succession  of  nobles  whose  tyrannical 
and  violent  disposition  had  designated  them 
as  a  race  dreaded  by  their  inferiors  and  hated 
by  their  equals.  The  Prince  of  Francavilla 
was  of  Genoese  extraction,  but  his  family  had 
been  settled  in  the  kingdom  from  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  he  emulated  the  count 
in  pride,  while  he  surpassed  him  in  wealth. 
Their  territories  joined,  and  the  constant  liti- 
gations arising  out  of  their  inordinate  but  ill- 
timed  jurisdictions,  were  thereby  superadded 
to  the  long  list  of  mutual  injuries  recorded  by 
both  families.  Their  animosity  broke  out  at 
Naples  on  some  trifling  occasion,  when  they 
were  each  in  their  carriage,  and.  after  a  long 
contest  of  words,  the  Count  of  Conversano 
challenged  the  Pnnce  of  Francavilla  to  decide 
their  difference  by  the  sword  ;  the  latter  de- 
clined this  mode  of  combat  as  ill-suited  to  his 
age  and  infirmities,  but  consented  to  the  duel 
if  the  arms  might  be  exchanged  for  pistols. 
His  antagonist,  who  was  esteemed  the  best 
swordsman  in  the  kingdom,  insisted  on  his 
first  proposal,  and  excited  the  prince  to  accede 
to  it  by  the  application  of  several  blows  with 
the  flat  side  of  his  weapon.  An  insult  so 
grossly  offered  in  the  public  streets,  autho- 
rized the  existing  government,  carried  on 
through  the  administration  of  a  viceroy,  to 
suspend  or  check  the  consequences  likely  to 
arise,  by  placing  the  aggressor  under  arrest 
for  a  time,  and  subsequently  ordering  them 
both  to  retire  to  their  respective  estates.  But 
the  feelings  of  unsatisfied  hatred  and  of  in- 
sulted pride  were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  this 
exclusion  from  the  world,  and  in  a'short'time 
the  Prince  of  Francavilla  proposed  a  champion 
in  his  cause,  in  the  person  of  his  sister's  only 
son,  the  Duke  of  Martina,  of  the  house  of 
Carraccioli.  This  young  man  was  but  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  his  education 
was  not  completed,  so  that  although  the  Count 
of  Conversano  admitted,  with  a  brutal  antici- 
pation of  success,  the  substitution  of  this 
youthful  adversary,  it  was  agreed  that  a  year 
more  .should  elapse  previous  to  the  final  ter- 
mination of  their  differences,  and  the  field  of 
battle  was  fixed  at  Ostuni,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  town  had  been  previously  claimed  and 
disputed  by  both  noblemen.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  kingdom  were  directed  with  anxious 
and  fearful  expectation  towards  this  spot,  but 
the  \yishes  of  the  majority  were  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Martina,  whose  youth, 
accomplishments,  and  am.iable  disposition 
called  forth  the  interest  of  all  ranks.  His 
uncle,  actuated  more  by  fear  of  the  shame 
attendant  on  defeat,  than  by  feelings  of  affec- 
tion for  his  relative,  endeavoured  to  ensure 
success  by  the  following  stratagem.  A  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  some  time,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  a  retainer  in  his  family, 
left  it  abruptly  one  night,  and  sought  the 
Count  of  Conversano's  castle,  into  which  he 
gained  admission  by  a  recital  of  injurious 
treatmeoJ  and  fictitious  wrongs,  heaped  upon 
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him  by  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  temper  of 
the  Prince  of  Francavilla.  A  complaint  of 
this  nature  was  always  the  passport  to  the 
count's  favour  and  good  graces,  and  he  not 
only  admitted  this  gentleman  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  princely  hospitality,  but 
having  found  that  he  was  an  experienced  and 
dexterous  swordsman,  passed  most  of  his  time 
in  practising  with  him  that  art,  which  he  soon 
hoped  would  ensure  the  triumph  he  most 
valued  on  earth. 

A  few  days  previous  to  that  fixed  for  the 
duel,  the  guest,  under  pretence  of  paying  a 
visit  to  his  relatives,  withdrew  from  the  Count 
of  Conversano's  territories,  and  secretly  re- 
turned to  those  of  his  employer,  where  he  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  his  nephew  all 
the  peculiarities  and  advantages  repeated  ex- 
perience had  enabled  him  to  remark  in  the 
count's  manner  of  fencing.  The  Duke  of 
Martina  was  thereby  taught  that  the  only 
chance  of  success  which  he  could  look  to  was 
by  keeping  on  the  defensive  during  the  early 
part  of  the  combat ;  he  was  instructed  that 
his  antagonist,  though  avowedly  the  most 
able  m.anager  of  the  sword  in  the  kingdom, 
was  extremely  violent,  and  that  if  his  first 
thrusts  could  be  parried,  his  person,  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulency,  would  speedily  become 
exhausted  from,  the  effects  of  his  own  impetuo- 
sity. The  Duke  of  Martina,  furnished  with 
this  salutary  advice,  and  strong  in  the  convic- 
tion of  what  he  deemed  a  just  cause,  waited 
in  calm  anxiety  the  day  of  battle  ;  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  two  combatants  on  the  last 
morning  strongly  characterized  their  different 
"dispositions,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  age  they  lived  in.  The  Duke  of  Mar- 
tina made  his  will,  confessed  himself,  and 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  mother,  who 
retired  to  her  oratory  to  pass  in  prayer  the 
time  her  son  devoted  to  the  conflict ;  while 
the  Count  of  Conversano  ordered  a  sumptuous 
feast  to  be  prepared,  and  invited  his  friends 
and  retainers  after  the  fight  ;  he  then  care- 
lessly bade  his  wife  farewell,  and  brutally 
alluding  to  his  adversary's  youth  and  inex- 
perience, remarked'  I'ado  ajfar  iiti  capretto. 
*I  am  going  to  kill  a  kid.' 

The  parties  met  at  the  place  appointed  ;  it 
was  an  open  space  before  a  monasteiy  of 
friars  at  Ostuni ;  but  tliese  good  fathers,  by 
their  intercessions  and  prayers,  prevailed  upon 
the  combatants  to  remove  to  another  similar 
spot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, in  the  same  town  ;  here  the  bishop  and 
clerg3%  carrying  the  Host  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  bloody  purpose :  they  were  dismissed 
with  scorn,  and  the  duel  began.  It  was  of 
long  duration,  and  afforded  the  duke  an  op- 
portunity of  availing  himself  of  the  counsels 
he  had  received  :  when  he  found  the  count 
began  to  be  out  of  breath  and  off  his  guard, 
he  assumed  the  offensive  part,  and  having 
wounded  him,  demanded  if  he  was  satisfied, 
and  proposed  to  desist  from  any  further  hosti- 
lity ;  but,  stung  to  the  soul  by  this  unexpected 
reverse,  the  count  refused  all  offers  of  accom- 
modation, and  by  blind  revenge  and  redoubled 


animosity,  soon  lost  all  command  of  himself"^ 
and  received  a  second  wound,  which  termi- 
nated the  contest,  together  with  his  life.  It 
appears  that  the  Prince  of  Francavilla,  whose 
principles  were  as  little  honourable  as  those 
of  his  adversary,  and  whose  thirst  of  revenge 
was  no  less  satiable,  had  appointed  a  band  of 
assassins  to  waylay  and  murder  him  on  his 
way  home,  had  he  returned  victorious  from 
the  conflict. 


Opening  of  Letters. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  passes  the  following 
high  encomium  on  the  brave  Lord  Falkland, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  NewburJ^  '  One 
thing,' says  the  noble  historian,  'Lord  Falk- 
land could  never  bring  himself  to  while  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  that  was  the  liberty  of 
opening  letters,  upon  a  suspicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence ;  which  he  thought  such  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  of  office 
could  justify  him  in  the  trespass.' 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  there 
is  an  anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which, 
though  related  by  one  of  his  enemies,  is  much 
to  his  credit.  It  states,  that  Oliver  having 
obtained,  not  by  the  fairest  means,  a  sum  of 
money  from  a  IVIr.  Compton,  before  the  wars, 
afterwards  restored  it  to  him,  and  that  when 
most  wanted,  as  Compton  was  afraid  to  stir 
abroad  for  fear  of  being  arrested,  and  this 
mone}'  not  only  paid  the  debt,  but  left  him 
with  Aioo  in  his  purse.  , 


Humane  as  Brave. 

Colonel  Hawker,  who  commanded  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons  in  most  of  the  serious  en- 
gagements in  the  Peninsula,  having  formerly 
lost  an  arm  in  action,  was  attended  by  an 
orderly  man,  who  held  a  guiding  rein  to  the 
bridle  of  the  colonel's  charger  ;  this  attendant 
being  slain  hy  his  side,  just  as  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  broken  the  line  of  the  14th,  by  a 
heavy  charge  of  superior  numbers,  great 
slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides,  when  a 
French  officer  immediately  opposed  to  Colonel 
Hawker  lifted  up  his  sabre,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  cutting  him  down,  but  observing  the 
loss  of  his  arm,  he  instantly  dropped  the 
point  on  the  colonel's  shoulder,  and,  bending 
his  head,  passed  on.  The  14th  rallied  soon 
after,  and  gallantly  recovered  their  ground. 


Word  of  Honour. 

\^Tien  Justice  North,  afterwards  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  during  one  of  his  circuits 
visited  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  his  princely 
seat  at  Badmington,  the  Lord  Arthur,  then  a 
child  about  five  years  old,  was  very  an  grj^  with 
the  judge  'he  said  ■  for  hanging  men.  The  judge 
replied,   '  that  if  they  were  not  hanged,  they 
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would   kill  and  steal.'     'No,'  said  the  little  j 
boy,  '  you  should  make  them  promise  upon 
their  honour  they  would  not  do  so,  a7id  then  \ 
they  -djould  not.'      How   delicate   must   the  I 
noble   principle  have   been  in   the   breast  of 
this  infant  noble,  and  how  rich  a  soil  wherein 
to  plant  and  to  cherish  it. 


Disgrace  of  Hereditary  Enmity. 

During  the  rebeUion  of  1745  the  clan  of 
Glenco  were  quartered  near  the  house  of  Lord 
Stair.  The  Pretender  being  afraid  that  they 
would  remember  that  the  warrant  for  the 
massacre  of  their  clan  had  been  signed  by  the 
earl's  father,  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the  house. 
The  clan,  on  hearing  this,  quitted  the  rebel 
army,  and  were  returning  home,  when  the 
Pretender  sent  to  know  the  reason.  They 
answered  that  they  had  been  affronted  ;  and 
when  asked  what  the  affront  was,  they  said, 
'  the  greatest  that  could  possibly  be  put  upon 
them,  for  they  had  been  suspected  of  being 
capable  of  visiting  the  injuries  of  the  father 
upon  his  brave  and  innocent  son.' 


How  to  Treat  a  Bully. 

In  1793,  the  Prussian  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Colberg  established  an  economical  mess, 
of  which  certain  poor  emigrants  were  glad  to 
partake.  They  obsen-ed  one  day  an  old  major 
of  hussars,  who  was  covered  with  the  scars  of 
wounds  received  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  half  hidden  by  enormous  grey  mous- 
tachios.  The  conversation  turned  on  duels. 
A  young  stout-built  cornet  began  to  prate  in 
an  authoritative  tone  on  the  subject.  'And 
you,  major,  how  many  duels  have  you  fought?' 
'  None,  thank  heaven,'  answered  the  old 
hussar,  in  a  subdued  voice  ;  '  I  have  fourteen 
wounds,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is  not 
one  in  my  back  ;  so  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  feel  myself  happy  in  never  having 
fought  a  duel.'  '  But  you  shall  fight  one  with 
me,'  exclaimed  the  comet,  reaching  across  to 
give  him  a  blow.  The  major,  agitated,  | 
grasped  the  table  to  assist  him  in  rising,  when  ' 
an  unanimous  cry  was  raised — ^  Stchen  sie  . 
rhiiic,  herr  inajorl'  'Don't  stir,  major  I' 
All  the  officers  present  joined  in  seizing  the 
comet,  when  they  threw  him  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  sat  down  again  to  table  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 


General  Dorfling. 

The  celebrated  Prussian  general,  Dorfling, 
was  originally  a  tailor.  On  finishing  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  had  the  ambition  to  wish  to 
see  Berlin.  As  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
Elbe  in  a  boat,  and  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
e.xpense,  the  passage  was  refused  him.  Stung 
with  this  affront,  he  disdained  a  trade  that  so 
narrowed  his  circumstances,  and,  throwing 
his  wallet  into  the  river,  he  enlisted  for  a  .sol- 
dier. 

In  that  capacity'  he  made  rapid  advances  ; 


he  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  his  comrades, 
aftervvards  of  his  officers,  and  lastly  of  the 
Elector,  his  master.  That  great  prince,  who 
loved  war,  v/ho  had  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  that  science,  and  who  was  compelled  to 
study  it,  rapidly  advanced  a  man,  who  to  great 
military  knowledge  added  all  the  virtues  of  a 
citizen. 

Dorfling  was,  after  some  time,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  in  that  capacity 
came  up  to  every  idea  that  could  be  formed 
of  a  man,  who,  from  a  common  soldier,  rose 
by  his  merit  to  be  a  general.  A  fortune  so 
e.xtraordinar\'  excited  the  jealousy  of  many 
who  had  not  those  abilities  to  recommend  them 
to  notice.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  though  Dorfling  was  a  great  man,  he  had 
not  lost  the  air  of  his  original  profession. 
'  Yes,'  replied  he  one  day  to  those  who  ban- 
tered him,  '  it  is  tme  that  I  have  been  a  tailor, 
and  have  cut  out  cloth  ;  but  now  'putting  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  I  use  this  in- 
strument, with  which  I  will  cut  off  the  ears  of 
any  man  who  dares  to  speak  ill  of  me.' 

Bribe  Refused. 

In  an  affair  at  Cremona,  during  the  war 
about  the  Spanish  succession.  Marshal  de 
Villeroi  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  partj^  of  the 
enemy.  The  marshal  offered  on  the  spot  to 
give  the  officer  who  commanded  the  party  ten 
thousand  louis  d'ors,  and  a  regiment  in  the 
French  service,  if  he  would  release  him.  The 
officer,  whose  name  was  Macdonell,  though 
but  a  military  adventurer,  of  Irish  e.vtraction, 
and  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain,  nobly 
rejected  this  splendid  offer,  and  carried  his 
illustrious  prisoner  into  the  camp. 


Battle  of  the  Nile. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  a  private  gen- 
tleman caused  a  medal  t  >  be  stmck  in  honour 
of  that  action,  and  at  his  own  e.xpense,  gave 
it  to  ever}'  man  in  the  victorious  fleet.  Some 
of  these  men,  common  sailors,  have  been 
knov.-n,  after  many  years,  when  dying  upon  a 
distant  station,  to  make  it  their  last  request, 
that  this  medal  should  be  sent  home  to  their 
friends. 


The  Napiers. 

Some  family  names  have  been  given  as  a 
memorial  of  signal  events,  which  called  for 
rewards  or  honours.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  name  of  Napier.  Kmg  David  II.,  in  his 
wars  with  the  English,  about  the  year  1334, 
assembling  his  subjects  to  battle,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  sent  his  second  son,  Donald,  with 
such  forces  as  his  duty  required.  In  an  en- 
gagement which  followed,  the  Scots  gave 
way  ;  when  Donald  taking  his  father's  stan- 
dard from  Ifie  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging 
the  enemy  with  the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune 
of  the  battle  changed,  and  they  obtained  the 
victory.     When  the  battle  was  over,   every 
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chief  advahced,  and  Reported  his  acts,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  the  king,  who  declared  that 
they  all  behaved  valiantly,  but  that  there  was 
one  among  them  who  had  ««  pier,  or  no 
equal ;  upon  which  Donald  took  the  name  of 
Napier,  and  had  in  reward  for  his  good  ser- 
vices, the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  estates 
in  the  county  of  Fife. 


Louis  XVI I L 

Louis  XVIII.  learning  at  the  same  moment 
the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  that  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  had  been  be- 
stowed vipou  Bonaparte,  instantly  returned  to 
Charles  IV.  his  decoration  of  the  order,  the 
investiture  of  which  he  had  received  as  a 
French  prince,  with  the  following  letter  :— 

*  Sire,  and  dear  cousin,  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  return  you  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  his  majesty,  your  father, 
of  glorious  memor}-,  confided  to  me.  There 
can  e.xist  nothing  in  common  between  me  and 
the  great  criminal  whom  audacity  and  fortune 
have  placed  upon  ■m.y  throne,  which  he  has  had 
the  barbarity  to  stain  with  the  pure  blood 
of  a  Bourbon,  the  Due  d'Enghien.  Religion 
teaches  me  to  pardon  an  assassin,  but  the 
tyrant  of  my  subjects  ought  always  to  be  my 
enemy.  Providence,  from  inscrutable  mo- 
tives, may  ordain  that  I  shall  end  my  days  in 
e.xile,  b'.it  neither  my  contemporaries  nor  pos- 
terity shall  ever,  even  to  my  last  breath,  say, 
that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  I  showed  myself 
unworthy  of  occupying  the  throne  of  my 
ancestors.' 


Magnanimous  Fidelity. 

During  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  south  of  France  in  1815,  General  Gilly 
was  accused  of  having  taken  down  the  white 
flag  at  Nismes  on  a  certain  day,  although  he 
was  fit'teen  leagues  distant  at  the  time.  The 
general  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial  before 
a  tribunal  where  innocence  afforded  no  pro- 
tection ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  condemned 
to  death  on  the  charge  of  contumacy.  When 
the  general  quitted  Nismes,  he  thought  either 
cf  passing  into  a  foreign  countrj',  or  of  joining 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  it  was  long  sup- 
posed that  he  had  actually  escaped.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  gain  any  port,  or  find  any 
security  ;  his  only  hope  was  in  concealment. 
The  attempt  was  desperate  ;  a  friend  found 
him  an  asylum  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant ; 
but  the  peasant  was  a  Protestant,  and  the 
general  was  a  Catholic.  '  The  step,'  said  his 
friend,  'merits  consideration.'  The  general 
did  not  hesitate  ;  the  peasant  was  poor,  and 
his  own  life  might  be  sold  at  a  great  price  ; 
but  he  confided  in  his  honour.  He  entered 
the  cottage  of  a  peasant  of  the  canton  of 
Anduze,  of  the  name  of  Perrier  ;  he  lived  by 
hi*;  daily  labour,  but  he  displayed  virtues 
which  would  adorn  a  throne.  The  fugitive 
was  welcomed  ;  it  was  a  time  of  proscription, 
and  his  name  was  not  asked  ;  his  host  would 


know  nothing  of  him  ;  it  was  enough  that  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  in  danger.  He  was  dis- 
guised, and  he  passed  for  the  cousin  of  Perrier. 
The  general  was  naturally  amiable,  and  he 
made  hnnself  agreeable,  sat  by  the  fire,  eat 
potatoes,  and  contented  himself  with  miserable 
fare.  For  several  months  he  preserved  his 
retreat,  though  subject  to  frequent  and  immi- 
nent alarms.  Often  he  heard  the  visitors  of 
his  host  boast  of  having  concealed  General 
Gilly,  and  of  being  acquainted  with  his  place 
of  concealment.  Patrols  were  continually 
searching  for  arms  in  the  houses  of  Protest- 
ants ;  often  in  the  night  the  general  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  mattress,  and,  half  naked, 
hide  himself  in  the  fields.  Perrier,  to  avoid 
these  dangers  and  inconveniences,  made  an 
underground  pas.sage,  by  which  his  guest 
might  pass  to  an  outhouse  constructed  on  the 
premises.  The  -w'ife  of  Perrier  could  not 
endure  that  one  who  had  seen  better  days, 
should  live  as  her  family,  on  bread  and  vege- 
tables, and  she  occasionally  brought  meat  to 
regale  the  melancholy  stranger.  These  pur- 
chases were  so  unusual,  that  they  excited  at- 
tention ;  and  it  being  suspected  that  Perrier 
had  some  one  concealed,  nightly  visits  were 
more  frequent.  In  this  state  of  agony,  the 
general  sometimes  complainedof  the  hardness 
of  his  lot.  Perrier  one  day  returned  from 
market  in  a  meditative  mood,  and,  after  some 
inquiries  from  his  an,xious  guest,  he  replied, 
'  \Vhy  do  you  complain  ?  you  are  fortunate, 
compared  with  the  wretches  whose  heads  were 
cried  in  the  market :  Bruguier,  the  pastor,  at 
2400  ;  Bresse,  the  mayor,  at  2400  francs  ;  and 
General  Gillj^  at  10,000  !' 

'Is  it  possible?'  'Aye,  it  is  certain.'  Gilly 
concealed  his  emotion  ;  a  momentary' .suspicion 
passed  his  mind ;  he  appeared  to  reflect. 
'  Perrier,'  said  he,  '  I  am  weary  of  life  ;  you 
are  poor  and  want  money  ;  I  know  Gilly,  and 
the  place  of  his  confinement  ;  let  us  denounce 
him  ;  I  shall  no  doubt  obtain  my  liberty,  and 
you  shall  have  the  10,000  francs.'  The  old 
man  stood  speechless,  as  if  petrified.  His  son, 
a  gigantic  peasant,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  rose  from  his 
chair,  in  which  he  had  listened  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  in  a  tone  not  to  be  described,  said, 
'  Sir,  hitherto  we  have  thought  you  unfortu- 
nate, but  honest ;  we  have  respected  your 
sorrow,  and  kept  you  secret  ;  but  since  you 
are  one  of  those  wretched  beings  who  would 
inform  against  a  fellow  creature,  and  insure 
his  death  to  save  yourself,  th;re  is  the  door  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  retire,  I  will  throw  you  out 
of  the  window.'  Gilly  hesitated  ;  the  peasant 
insisted  ;  the  general  wished  to  explain  ;  but 
he  was  seized  by  the  collar.  '  Suppose  I  should 
be  General  Gilly  ?'  said  the  fugitive.  The 
soldier  paused.  'And  it  is  even  so,' he  con- 
tinued ;  '  denounce  me,  and  the  10,000  francs 
are  yours.'  The  soldier  threw  himself  on  his 
neck  ;  the  family  were  dissolved  in  tears ; 
they  kissed  his  hands,  his  clothes  ;  protested 
that  they  would  never  let  him  leave  them,  and 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  he  should  be 
arrested.  In  their  kindness  he  was  more 
secure  than  ever ;  but  the  cottage  was  more 
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suspected,  and  he  was  at  lengtK  obliged  to 
seek  another  asylum.  The  family  refused  any 
indemnity  for  the  expense  he  had  occasioned 
them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  he 
persuaded  them  to  accept  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  hospitality  he  had  experienced. 


Pages. 

The  special  forais  and  laws  of  chivalrj'  cor- 
respond in  every  respect  to  the  spirit  which 
they  were  designed  to  foster ;  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  future  knights  began  at  an  early 
period.  The  care  of  the  mo"ther,  after  the 
lirst  yearsof  early  youth  were  past,  was  deemed 
too  tender,  and  the  indulgences  of  the  pater- 
nal roof  too  effeminate,  for  the  future  aspirant 
to  the  honours  of  chivalry. 

The  first  degree  in  the  order  of  knighthood, 
was  that  of  page.  The  young  and  noble 
stripling,  generally  about  his  twelfth  year, 
was  transferred  from  his  father's  house,  to 
that  of  some  baron  or  noble  knight,  sedulously 
chosen  by  the  an.xious  parent  as  that  which 
had  the  best  reputation  for  good  order  and 
discipline.  The  children  of  the  first  nobles 
and  high  crown  vassals,  were  educated  by  the 
royal  court.  The  youth  who  was  to  learn 
modesty,  obedience,  and  address  in  arms  and 
horsemanship,  was  daily  exercised  in  the  use 
of  arms,  beginning  with  such  as  were  suited 
to  his  strength.  He  was  taught  how  to 
manage  a  horse  with  grace  and  dexterity  ;  and 
how  to  use  the  bow,  the  sword,  and  the  lance. 
In  addition  to  these  exercises,  the  noble 
youth  was  required  to  do  the  work  which,  in 
some  respects,  belonged  to  a  menial,  but  not 
as  a  menial.  He  attended  his  lord  during  the 
chase  ;  the  rules  of  which,  as  an  image  of  war, 
and  as  the  principal  occupation  of  a  gentle- 
man during  peace,  were  carefully  inculcated. 
In  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  the  chase, 
amid  wild  and  pathless  forests,  he  acquired 
the  art  so  necessary  to  a  soldier,  of  remarking 
and  studying  the  face  of  the  country ;  when 
benighted,  he  was  taught  to  steer  his  course 
by  the  stars,  if  they  were  visible  ;  if  not,  to 
make  his  couch  with  patience  on  the  withered 
leaves,  or  in  a  tree. 

Among  the  avocations  of  the  page,  was  that 
of  frequently  waiting  upon  the  ladies  ;  but 
that  rather  as  attending  a  sort  of  superior 
beings,  to  whom  adoration  and  obsequious 
service  were  due,  than  as  administering  to 
the  convenience  of  human  creatures  like  him- 
self Thus  the  veneration  due  to  the  female 
character,  was  taught  to  the  accolyte  of 
chivalry,  by  his  being  placed  so  near  female 
beauty  ;  yet  prohibited  the  familiarity  which 
might  discover  female  weakness. 

The  custom  of  having  young  gentlemen 
thus  bred  up  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  sur- 
vived the  decay  of  chivalry,  and  even  con- 
tinued in  some  degree  so  late  as  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  last  instance  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
bred  a  page  in  the  family  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleu.^h  and  Monmouth,  who  died,  during 
the  late  reign,  a  general  officer  in  his  majesty's 
eCr\-ice. 


Esquires. 


When  advancing  age  and  experience  in  the 
use  of  arms,  had  qualified  the  page  for  the 
hardships  and  danger  of  actual  war,  he  was 
removed  from  the  lowest  to  the  second  gra- 
dation of  chivalry,  and  became  an  escuyer  or 
squire.  The  candidate  for  the  honours  of 
chivalry,  now  an  immediate  attendant  on  the 
knight  or  nobleman,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
private  apartments  of  the  ladies,  and  only  saw 
I  them  upon  occasions  of  stated  ceremony. 
;  The  duties  of  the  squire  wcire  a  close  attend- 
-Ince  on  his  master,  and  to  d  o  all  which  could 
exercise  the  body  to  feats  cf  strength  and 
agility,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  exploits 
of  war.  For  this  purpose  the  squires  had 
their  tourneys  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
of  the  knights  ;  they  were  usually  solemnized 
on  the  eve  of  the  more  formal  and  splendid 
tournaments,  in  which  the  knights  themselves 
displayed  their  valour. 

In  actual  war,  the  page  was  not  expected 
to  render  much  service,  but  that  of  the  squire 
was  important  and  indispensable.  Upon  a 
march,  he  bore  the  helmet  and  shield  of  the 
knight,  and  led  his  horse  of  battle,  a  tall, 
heavy  animal,  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man 
in  armour,  while  the  knight  rode  an  an»bling 
hackney.  The  squire  was  also  qualified  to 
perform  the  part  of  an  armourer,  not  only 
lacing  his  master's  helmet  and  buckling  his 
cuirass,  but  also  closing  with  a  hammer  the 
rivets  by  which  the  various  pieces  were  united 
to  each  other.  In  the  actual  shock  of  battle, 
the  squire  attended  closely  on  the  banner  of 
his  master,  or  on  his  person  if  he  were  only  a 
knight  bachelor,  kept  pace  with  him  during 
the  melee,  and  was  at  hand  to  remount  him 
when  his  steed  was  slain,  or  to  relieve  him 
when  oppressed  by  numbers.  If  the  knight 
made  prisoners,  they  were  the  charge  of  the 
squire  ;  if  the  squire  himself  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  one,  the  ransom  belonged  to 
his  master. 

Although  in  its  primitive  and  proper  sense, 
the  state  of  squire  was  merely  preparatory  to 
that  of  knighthood,  yet  it  is  certain  that  many 
men  of  birth  and  property  rested  content  with 
attaining  that  first  step.  Indeed  so  many 
men  of  rank  and  gallantry  appeared  to  have 
remained  squires,  that,,  by  degrees,  many  of 
the  leading  distinctions  between  them  and 
the  knights  were  relaxed  or  abandoned,  and 
we  find  that  squires  frequently  led  indepen- 
dent bodies  of  men,  and  mingled  with  the 
knights  in  the  games  of  chivalry  ;  the  difter- 
ence  chiefly  consisting  in  title,  precedence, 
the  shape  of  the  flag  under  which  they  arrayed 
their  followers,  and  the  fashion  of  their 
arm.our. 


Knighthood. 

The  third  and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  \va3 
that  of  knighthood,  an  order  of  a  republican, 
or  at  least  an  oligarchic  nature,  not  requiring 
the  sanction  of  the  monarch,  for  each  knight 
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could  confer  the  honour  upon  whomsoever 
preparatory  probation  had  fitted  to  receive  it. 
Knights  were  usually  made  either  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  or  when  the  victory  had  been  ob- 
tained ;  or  they  were  created  during  the  pomp 
of  some  solemn  festival.  When  knights  were 
made  on  the  field  of  battle,  little  solemnity 
was  observed  ;  the  novice,  armed  at  all  points, 
but  without  helm.et,  sword,  and  spurs,  came 
before  the  prince  or  general,  at  whose  hands 
he  was  to  receive  knighthood,  and  kneeled 
down,  while  two  persons  of  distinction,  who 
acted  as  his  godfathers,  and  were  supposed  to 
become  pledges  for  his  being  worthy  of  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspired,  buckled  on  his 
gilded  spurs,  and  belted  him  with  his  sword. 
He  then  received  the  accolade,  a  slight  blow 
on  the  neck  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  from 
the  person  who  dubbed  him.  The  new-made 
knight  had  then  only  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  war,  and  endeavour  to  distinguish 
himself  bj''  his  forward  gallantry  in  the  ap- 
proaching action,  when  he  was  said  to  win 
his  spurs.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  Edward  III.  refused  to  send 
succours  to  the  Black  Prince  until  he  should 
hear  that  he  was  wounded  or  dismounted, 
being  determined  he  should,  on  that  me- 
morable day,  have  full  opportunity  to  win  his 
spurs. 

But  it  was  not  in  camp  alone  that  the 
honours  of  knighthood  were  conferred.  At 
the  various  occasions  of  solemnity  which 
occurred  in  the  royal  family,  the  monarch  was 
wont  to  confer  on  novices  in  chivalry  its 
highest  honour,  and  the  ceremonies  used  on 
such  investiture  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  then  that  the  full  ritual  was 
observed,  which  on  the  eve  of  battle  was 
necessarily  abridged  or  omitted.  The  candi- 
dates watched  arms  all  night  in  a  church  or 
chapel,  and  prepared  for  the  honour  to  be  con- 
ferred on  them  by  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer. 
They  were  solemnly  divested  of  the  brown 
frock,  which  was  the  appropriate  dress  of  the 
squire  ;  and  having  been  bathed,  as  a  symbol 
of  purification  of  heart,  they  were  attired  in 
the  richer  garb  appropriated  to  knighthood  ; 
a  rich  mantle  was  thro\vn  over  him,  and  he 
was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  or  chapel  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed,  supported  by  his  godfathers, 
and  attended  with  as  much  pomp  as  circum- 
stances admitted.  High  mass  was  then  said, 
and  the  novice  advancing  to  the  altar,  received 
from  the  sovereign  the  accolade.  The  church- 
man present  of  highest  dignity',  often  belted 
on  his  sword  ;  and  the  spurs  were  sometimes 
fastened  on  by  ladies  of  quality.  The  oath 
of  chivalrj-  was  then  taken,  to  be  loyal  to 
God,  the  king,  and  the  ladies. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  ceremony  ; 
which,  however,  was  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  King  of  Portugal  knighted 
his  son  in  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  the 
Marquess  Marialva,  slain  in  that  day's 
action  ;  and  impressively  conjured  the 
3'oung  prince  to  do  his  duty  in  hfe  and 
death,  like  the  good  knight  who  lay  dead 
before  him. 


Captain  Stackpole. 

A  mistaken   sense   of   honour  has   caused 
many  a  duel,  where  explanation  would  not 
only  have  been  easj-,  but  even  honourable  to 
the  parties.     A  naval  officer  inquired  of  Lieu- 
tenant Cecil,  if  he  knew  Captain    Stackpole, 
of  the  Statira  frigate  ?     Lieutenant  Cecil  re- 
plied, he  did,  and  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
him  as  an  intrepid  and  skilful  seaman,  adding, 
however,    that  he    believed   him   capable   of 
drawing    occasionally    a    lo>ig    bow.        This 
answer  was  publicly  talked  of  in  the  gun-room 
of  the  Statira  ;  and  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  Captain  Stackpole  ;  who,  having  ascertained 
that  the  words  were  spoken,  declared  that  he 
would  call  Lieutenant  Cecil  to  an  account  for 
them,  when  and  wherever  he  met  him.     It 
was  so  far  fortunate  that  they  did  not  meet 
for  four  years ;   but  the  opportunity  at   last 
offered,  when  the  Statira  was  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Port   Royal,    Jamaica,   and  the 
Argo,  of  which  Cecil  was  senior  lieutenant, 
happened  to  enter  that  port.      Immediately 
on  Captain  Stackpole  being  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  he  sent  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
White,  on  board  the  Argo,  with  a  message  to 
■Lieutenant    Cecil,  purporting  that  he  must 
either  meet  him  immediately,  or  make  a  suit- 
able apology'  for  the  slanderous  words  he  had 
used.     Lieutenant  Cecil  in  reply   said,    that 
four  years   having  elapsed  since   the  words 
were   spoken,    which  he  was  charged  with 
having  uttered,  it  was  quite   impossible  for 
him  to  recollect  how  far  they  were  correct  or 
not ;  but  as  a  brother  officer,  and  a  man  of 
honour,   had  quoted    the  words    as  his,   he 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  avow  them.     As 
to  an  apology,  he  wished  Captain  Stackpole 
to  understand,    that,    under  all   the   circum- 
stances, he  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
apologise  to  any  other  officer  in  his  majesty's 
navj'  ;  but  to  hitn  it  was  impossible,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Statira  being  reputed  throughout 
the  navy  as  a  good  shot,  and  having  been  the 
friend   and  companion   of   Lord    Camellbrd. 
In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  parties  met 
a  place  called  Park  Henderson,  at  a  quarter 
before  five  on  the  following  morning,  April 
28,  1814  ;  took  their  ground  at  ten  pace.s,  and 
fired   as  nearly  together  as  possible,    when 
Captain  Stackpole  received  the  ball  of  his  ad- 
versary in  his  right  side,  and  was  almost  in- 
stantaneously   deprived    of   life.      He    died 
without  speaking  a  word,  or  even  uttering  a 
groan. 


Bold  Defiance. 

The  knights  in  the  chivalrous  ages,  were 
not  merely  satisfied  in  e.xhibiting  their  valour 
in  formal  combats,  but  they  would  often  dis- 
play their  courage  by  stationing  themselves  at 
some  pass  in  a  forest,  or  a  bridge,  or  else- 
where, compelling  all  passengers  to  avouch 
the  superiority  of  their  own  valour,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  mistresses,  or,  otherwise,  to 
engage  with  them  in  single  combat.  When 
Alexis  Comnenius  received  the  homage  of  the 
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cftisaders,  seated  upon  his  throne,  previous  to 
their  crossing  the  Hellespont,  during  the  first 
crusade,  a  French  baron  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He 
was  reproved  by  Baldwin,  who  said,  '  \Miat 
ill-taught  clowm  is  this,  who  dares  to  keep  his 
seat  when  the  flower  of  the  European  nobility 
are  standing  around  him  ?'  The  emperor, 
dissembling  his  indignation,  desired  to  know 
the  birth  and  condition  of  the  audacious 
Frank.  '  I  am,'  replied  the  baron,  '  of  the 
noblest  race  of  France.  For  the  rest,  I  only 
know  that  there  is  near  my  castle  a  spot  where 
four  roads  meet,  and  near  it  a  church,  where 
men  desirous  of  single  combat  spend  their 
time  in  prayer,  till  some  one  shall  accept  their 
challenge.  Often  have  I  frequented  that 
chapel,  but  never  met  I  one  who  durst  accept 
my  defiance.' 


Titles  of  Nobility. 

The  titles  of  nobility  now  in  use  in  England 
are  five — duke,  marquess,  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron.  The  first  in  point  of  rank  and  honour, 
is  that  of  Duke,  which  is  derived  from  the 
latin  dux,  signifying  a  commander  or  leader 
of  an  army.  It  is  the  first  title  of  dignity  of 
the  royal  family,  but  not  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Edward  III.  about  a 
year  before  he  himself  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France.  Then  was  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  created  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
being  the  first  duke  in  England  after  William 
the  Conqueror.  After  this  creation,  the  title 
of  duke  was  frequently  given,  especially  to 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  whole  order 
became  extinct,  and  was  not  revived  till  that 
of  her  successor,  James  I.,  who  bestowed  it 
on  his  favourite,  George  ViUiers,  who  was 
made  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Marquess,  the  next  title  of  nobility,  is  a 
term  derived  from  the  Teutonic  Marc/ie,  a 
word  signifj'ing  a  limit  or  boundary',  the 
officers  so  called  having  originally  been  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  they  were  styled  lords  marcJiers,  and 
subsequently  marquesses.  Their  peculiar 
authority  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henrj' 
VIII.,  but  long  before  that  the  title  was  con- 
sidered merely  honorary'. 

The  title  of  Earl,  or,  as  it  was  often  ren- 
dered, comes — whence  our  word  count,  is  of 
a  very  high  antiquity  among  us,  being  well 
known  to  the  Saxons  under  the  name  of 
ealdormen,  that  is  to  say  elder n/cn,  and  also 
scoirnieji,  because  each  of  them  had  the 
government  of  a  distant  shire,  or  as  it  is  now 
often  called,  county ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  the 
individuals  so  denominated  among  us,  have 
had  no  specific  government  of  the  county  or 
shire  whence  their  name  is  taken.  The  king, 
in  mentioning  an  earl  in  anj^  writ  or  com- 
mission, usually  styles  him,  '  trusty  and  be- 
loved cousin,'  a  peculiaritj'  as  ancient  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  actually  related 


to  all  the  earls  then  in  the  kingdom,  and  who 
might  consequently  adopt  it  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  which  does  not  now 
exist. 

Viscount,  that  is  vice-comes,  which  signifies 
the  same  as  sheriff  in  English,  was  first 
used  as  officiary,  and  then  became  simply 
honorary'. 

The  title  Baron,  is  the  most  universally 
used  of  all  the  denominations  of  nobility, 
being  frequent  throughout  all  the  European 
countries  in  early  times,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
The  origin  and  primitive  meaning  of  the 
term,  has  occasioned  much  controversy  among 
the  learned.  Blackslone  writes,  '  that  the 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they 
were  the  same  with  our  present  lords  of 
manors,  to  which  the  name  of  Court  Baron 
(which  is  the  lord's  court,  and  incident  to 
everj'  manor;  gives  some  countenance.' 

The  above  five  titles  are  all  that  are  now 
appropriated  among  us  to  the  nobility,  who, 
though  differing  as  we  have  seen  in  rank,  are, 
notwithstanding,  peers  in  respect  to  their  no- 
bility. In  like  manner,  commoners,  though 
in  law  considered  as  peers,  in  respect  to  their 
want  of  nobility,  are  divided  into  several 
degrees. 


Feats  of  Arms. 

The  natural  and  proper  element  of  a  knight 
was  war ;  but  in  times  of  peace,  when  there 
Was  no  scope  for  the  fierj^  spirit  of  chivalry', 
the  knights  attended  the  tourneys  proclaimed 
by  different  princes,  or  if  these  amusements 
did  not  occur,  they  themselves  undertook 
feats  of  arms,  to  which  they  challenged  all 
competitors.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  what  is  called  the  Justs  of  St.  Ingle- 
bert,  or  Sandyng  Fields,  of  which  a  verj'  par- 
ticular account  is  given  by  Froissart  in  his 
Chronicles. 

This  enterprise  was  sustained  by  three 
gallant  knights  of  France,  Bou9icaut,  Reynold 
de  Roy,  and  Saint  Py,  or  Siampi.  Their 
articles  bound  them  to  abide  thirty  days  at  St. 
Inglebert,  in  the  marches  of  Calais,  there  to 
undertake  the  encounter  of  all  knights  and 
squires,  Frenchmen,  or  strangers,  who  .should 
come  thither,  for  the  breaking  of  five  spears, 
.sharp,  or  with  rockets,  at  their  pleasure.  On 
their  lodgings  they  hung  t\vo  shields,  called 
of  peace  or  war,  with  their  armorial  blazons  on 
each.  The  stranger,  desiring  to  just,  was  in- 
vited to  come,  or  send,  and  touch  which  shield 
he  would.  The  weapons  of  courtesy  were  to 
be  employed  if  he  chose  the  shield  of  peace  ; 
if  that  of  war,  the  defenders  were  to  .give  him 
the  desired  encounter  with  sharp  weapons. 
The  stranger  knights  were  invited  to  bring 
some  nobleman  with  them,  to  assist  in  judging 
the  field  ;  and  the  proclamation  concludes  with 
an  entreaty  to  knights  and  squires,  strangers, 
that  they  will  not  hold  this  offer  as  made  for 
any  pride,  hatred,  or  ill-will  ;  but  only  that 
the  challengers  do  it  to  have  their  honourable 
company  and  acquaintance,  which,  with  their 
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\vhole  heart  they  desire.  They  were  then  ' 
assured  of  a  fair  field,  without  fraud  or  advan- 
tage. The  French  king  was  highly  joyful  of 
this  gallant  challenge,  and  exhorted  the  chal- 
lengers to  regard  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and 
spare  no  costs  at  the  solemnity,  to  which  he 
was  willing  to  contribute  ten  thousand  francs. 
A  number  of  knights  and  squires  came  from 
England  to  Calais,  to  accept  this  gallant  invi- 
tation; and  at  the  entrance  of  the  'fresh  and 
jolly  month  of  May,'  the  challengers  pitched 
three  green  pavilions,  in  a  plain  between 
Calais  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Inglebert.  Two 
shields  hung  before  each  pavilion,  with  the 
arms  of  the  owner. 

On  the  2ist  of  Maj',  the  day  appointed  for 
thispas  d'ari)zes,t\iQ  parties  were  all  in  readi- 
ness. Sir  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
was  the  first  who  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the 
war  target  of  Sir  Boucicaut,  who  instantly 
issued  from  his  pavilion  completely  armed. 
Having  mounted  his  horse  and  grasped  his 
spear,  which  was  stiff  and  well  steeled,  they 
took  their  distances.  When  the  two  knights 
had  for  a  short  time  eyed  each  other,  they 
spurred  their  horses,  and  met  full  gallop  with 
such  force,  that  Sir  Boucjicaut  pierced  the 
■shield  of  the  earl,  and  the  point  of  his  lance 
slipped  along  his  arm,  but  without  wounding 
him.  The  two  knights  having  passed,  con- 
tinued their  gallop  to  the  end  of  the  list.  At 
the  second  course  they  hit  each  other  slightly, 
"but  no  harm  was  done ;  and  their  horses 
Tefused  to  complete  the  third.  The  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  wished  to  continue  the  tilt, 
returned  to  his  place,  e.xpecting  that  Sir 
Boucicaut  would  call  for  his  lance  ;  but  he 
■did  not,  and  showed  plainly  that  he  would  not 
that  day  tilt  more  v^'ith  the  earl ;  who  seeing 
this,  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war  target  of 
the  Lord  de  Siampi.  This  knight,  who  was 
"waiting  for  the  combat,  sallied  out  from  his 
pavilion,  and  took  his  lance  and  shield.  When 
the  earl  saw  he  was  ready,  he  violently 
spurred  his  horse,  as  did  the  Lord  de  Siampi. 
They  couched  their  lances,  and  pointed  them 
at  each  other.  At  the  onset  their  horses 
crossed,  notwithstanding  which  they  met,  but 
"by  this  crossing  the  earl  was  unhelmed.  He 
immediately  returned  to  his  squire,  who  soon 
xehelmed  him,  and  having  resumed  their 
lances,  they  met  full  gallop,  and  hit  each 
other  with  such  force  in  the  middle  of  their 
shields,  that  they  had  nearly  been  unhorsed. 
They  then  went  to  their  proper  places,  where 
they  refreshed  themselves  and  took  breath. 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  a  great 
desire  to  shine  at  this  tournament,  had  his 
helmet  braced,  and  re-grasped  his  spear ; 
when  the  Lord  de  Siampi  seeing  him  advance 
on  the  gallop,  did  not  decline  meeting,  but 
spurring  his  horse  on  instantly,  they  gave 
blows  on  their  helmets,  that  were  luckily  of 
well-tempered  steel,  which  made  sparks  of 
iire  fly  from  them.  At  this  course  the  Lord 
de  Siampi  lost  his  helmet ;  but  the  two 
knights  continued  their  career,  and  returned 
to  their  places.  This  tilt  was  much  praised, 
and  the  English  and  French  said,  that  the 
Earl  of  Huntington,  Sir  Boucicaut,  and  the 


Lord  de  Siampi,  haa  excellently  v,-ell  justed 
without  sparing  or  doing  themselves  any 
damage.  The  earl  wished  to  break  another 
lance  in  honour  of  his  lady,  but  it  was  refused 
him.  He  then  quitted  the  lists  to  make  room 
for  others,  for  he  had  run  his  si.x  lances  with 
such  ability  and  courage,  as  gained  him 
praise  from  all  sides. 

The  other  justs  were  accomplished  with 
similar  spirit,  by  Sir  Peter  Courtney,  Sir 
John  Russel,  Sir  Peter  Sherbum,  Sir  William 
Clifton,  and  other  English  knights,  sustaining 
the  honour  of  their  country  against  the  French, 
who  behaved  v/ith  great  gallantry ;  and  the 
whole  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  gallant 
enterprises  which  had  been  performed  for 
some  time. 


Noble  Revenge. 

Two  French  noblemen,  the  Marquess  de 
Valaze,  and  the  Count  de  Merci,  were 
educated  under  the  same  masters,  and  reputed 
amongst  all  who  knew  them,  to  be  patterns  of 
friendship,  honour,  courage,  and  sensibility. 
Years  succeeded  years,  and  no  quarrel  had 
ever  disgraced  their  attachment  ;  when,  one 
unfortunate  evening,  the  two  friends  having 
indulged  freely  in  some  fine  Burgundy, 
repaired  to  a  public  coffee-house,  and  there 
engaged  in  a  game  of  backgammon.  Fortune 
declared  herself  in  favour  of  the  marquess, 
and  the  count  was  in  despair  of  success  ;  in 
vain  did  he  depend  on  the  fickleness  of  the 
goddess,  and  that  he  should  win  her  over  to 
his  side ; — for  once  she  was  constant.  The 
marquess  laughed  with  e.xultation  at  his 
unusual  good-luck.  The  count  lost  his 
temper,  and  once  or  twice  upbraided  the 
marquess  for  enjoying  the  pain  which  he  saw* 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  At  last, 
upon  a  fortunate  throw  of  the  marquess, 
which  ganujiojied  his  antagonist,  the  infuri- 
ated count  threw  the  box  and  dice  in  the  face 
of  his  brother  soldier. 

The  whole  company  in  the  room  were  in 
amazement,  and  every  gentleman  present 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  moment  in 
which  the  marquess  would  sheathe  his  sword 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hctm  repentant  count. 

'  Gentlemen,'  cried  the  marquess,  '  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  a  soldier,  and  a  friend.  I  have 
received  a  blow  from  a  Frenchman,  a  soldier, 
and  a  friend.  I  know  and  I  acknowledge  the 
laws  of  honour,  and  will  obey  them.  Every 
man  who  sees  me  wonders  why  I  am  tardy  in 
putting  to  death  the  author  of  my  disgrace. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  heart  of  that  man  is  en- 
twined with  my  own.  Our  days,  our  educa- 
tion, our  temperaments,  and  our  friendships, 
are  coeval.  But,  Frenchmen,  I  will  obey  the 
laws  of  honour  and  of  France  ;  I  ivill  stab 
him  to  the  heart.'  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
arms  around  his  unhappy  friend,  and  said, 
'  My  dear  De  Merci,  I  forgive  you,  if  you 
v.'ill  deign  to  forgive  me  for  the  irritations  I 
have  given  to  a  sensible  mind,  by  the  levity  of 
my  own.  And  now,  gentlemen,'  added  the 
marquess,    'though   I   have  interpreted  the 
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laws  of  honour  in  my  o\vn  way,  if  there  re-  j 
mains  one  Frenchman  in  this  room,  who  dares  ] 
to  doubt  my  resolution  to  resent  even  an  im- 
proper smile  at  me,  let  him  accompany  me  : 
my  sword  is  by  my  side,  to  resent  an  affront, 
Init  not  to  murder  a  friend  for  whom  I  would 
die,  and  who  sits  there  a  nionument  of  contri- 
tion and  braverj',  ready  with  me  to  challenge 
the  rest  of  the  room  to  deadly  combat,  if  any 
man  dare  to  think  amiss  even  of  this  trans- 
action.' 

The  noble  conduct  of  these  true  friends  was 
applauded  by  the  company  present,  who  felt 
that  'to  err,  was  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine.' 
The  pardon  of  the  count  was  sealed  by  the 
embraces  of  the  marquess;  and  the  king  so 
far  applauded  both  the  disputants,  that  he 
gave  them  the  cordon  bleit. 


A  Father's  Tribute. 

At  the  siege  of  Buda,  in  1341,  there  was 
among  the  besiegers  an  old  German  captain 
of  the  name  of  Raschacius,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  of  great  spirit  and 
enterprise.  One  day  the  son,  unknown  to  his 
father,  joined  in  a  skirmishing  party  against 
the  Turks ;  they  were  met  by  another  sent 
out  by  the  enemy ;  and,  in  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  gallant  fight  ensued.  The  young 
Raschacius  e.xhibited  prodigies  of  valour,  but 
bemg  at  length  separated  from  his  comrades, 
and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies,  he  was 
unfortunately  slain.  The  elder  Raschacius, 
who  was,  with  other  captains,  intently  re- 
garding the  var>-ing  encounter,  on  observing 
the  fall  of  the  young  hero,  turned  about,  and 
in  a  fervour  of  admiration  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
glorious  fall !  Whoever  this  gallant  gentle- 
man may  be,  he  merits  everlasting  renown. 
In  the  whole  army  there  is  none  worthy  of  a 
more  honourable  burial.'  As  the  rest  of  the 
captains  were  e.xpressing  their  concurrence  in 
these  sentiments,  the  dead  body  of  the  young 
Raschacius,  which  had  been  rescued  by  some 
of  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  was  brought 
into  the  camp.  All  flocked  around  to  know 
who  the  fallen  hero  was.  Alas !  how  great 
then  was  the  consternation  and  grief  of  the 
veteran  Raschacius,  to  discover  that  the  ill- 
fated  youth,  on  whom  he  had  passed  so  just 
an  encomium,  was  his  own  son  1  Every  one 
present  shed  tears  of  sympathy  ;  but  the 
afflicted  father  himself,  unable  to  give  vent  to 
the  flood  of  sorrow  which  swelled  his  bosom, 
after  gazing  for  a  moment,  in  speechless  agonj', 
on  the  corpse  of  his  son,  suddenly  fell  down 
upon  it  and  expired. 


Boasting  of  Kinsfolk. 

'When  I  lived  at  Utrecht,' says  Peacham, 
in  his  '  Complete  Gentleman,'  '  the  reply  of 
that  valiant  gentleman.  Colonel  Edmonds, 
was  mqch  spoken  of.  There  came  a  countrj-- 
nian  of  his  out  of  Scotland,  who,  desiring  to 
be  entertained  by  him,  told  him,  "That  my 
lord,  his  father,  and  such  knights  and  gentle- 


men, his  cousins  and  kinsmen,  were  in  good 
health.'  Colonel  Edmonds  turning  to  his 
friends  then  by,  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "be- 
lieve not  one  word  he  says  ;  my  father  is  but 
a  poor  baker  in  Edinburgh,  and  works  hard 
for  his  living,  though  this  knave  would  make 
a  lord  of  him,  to  curry  favour  with  me,  and 
make  you  believe  I  am  a  great  man  bom, 
when  I  am  none  of  the  sort." ' 

Somevv'hat  similar  was  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Benedict  the  Eleventh,  who  was  bom  of 
mean  parentage,  yet  never  ashamed  to  avow 
it.  While  but  the  inmate  of  a  monaster^',  his 
mother  was  the  laundress  to  the  monks ; 
when  promoted  to  the  purple,  Benedict  sent 
an  order  to  her,  to  come  and  visit  him.  The 
good  woman  repaired  accordingly  to  Rome, 
and  arriving  there,  was  kindly  taken  by  the 
hand  by  a  number  of  illustrious  ladies,  who- 
assisted  in  decking  her  out  in  the  most  gaudy 
and  sumptuous  apparel,  no  other  being  deemed 
fitting  the  mother  of  his  holiness.  She  now 
appeared  almost  another  woman,  and  so,  as  it 
turned  out,  she  was  regarded.  On  being  in- 
troduced into  the  presence  of  his  holiness,  he 
feigned  not  to  know  her.  '  I  expected,'  said 
he,  to  the  ladies  who  presented  her,  '  to  have 
seen  my  mother  ;  as  for  this  lady,  I  know  her 
not  ;  my  mother  is  a  poor  laundress,  and  it  is 
with  her  I  desire  to  speak.'  The  party  with- 
drev/,  sorely  rebuked  ;  the  old  woman  was  di- 
vested of  all  her  costly  ornaments,  and  being 
again  clothed  in  her  laundress's  attire, 
presented  herself  once  more  before  her  son. 
The  Pope  then,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  recognised  and  embraced  her.  '  la 
this  habit,' said  he,  'did  I  leave  my  mother, 
and  in  this  I  rejoice  to  receive  her.' 


Instability  of  Greatness. 

A  favourite  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egj'pt,  had 
risen  to  so  high  a  degree  of  honour,  that  he 
used  to  say  he  had  but  two  discontentments 
in  this  life  ;  the  first  was,  that  he  could  grow 
no  greater,  so  great  was  he  already  become  : 
and  the  second,  that  the  king,  with  all  his 
revenues,  seemed  to  him  too  poor  to  add  any 
sensible  increase  to  his.  Not  many  days 
after  this,  the  arrogant  upstart  was  detected 
by  Ptolemy  in  a  treacherous  intrigue,  con- 
demned to  be  hung  before  his  own  door,  and 
all  his  effects  confiscated. 


Fallen  Greatness. 

WTien  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after 
his  memorable  resignation  of  his  crown,  was 
waiting  at  Flushing  for  a  fair  wind  to  convey 
him  for  the  last  time  into  Spain,  he  held  a 
conference  with  Seldius,  the  ambassador  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  which  lasted  till  mid- 
night. As  Seldius  was  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture, the  emperor  called  for  some  of  his. 
servants  to  attend  the  ambas'^ador  do\vn- 
stairs,  but  nobody  answered.  Charles  then 
took  up  a  candle  himself,  and  led  the  way, 
notwithstanding  the   most   earnest  protesta- 
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tions  on  the  part  of  Seldius,  of  the  shame  and 
pain  which  it  caused  him  to  experience  so 
great  a  condescension  from  so  mighty  a 
prince.  On  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Charles  thus  addressed  his  guest :  '  Seldius, 
remem'.ier  this  of  Charles  the  Emperor,  when 
he  shall  be  dead  and  gone  ;  that  him  whom 
thou  hast  known  in  thy  time,  en\ironed  with 
so  many  mighty  armies  and  guards  of  soldiers, 
thou  hast  also  seen  alone,  abandoned  and 
forsaken,  yea,  even  by  his  own  dom.estic  ser- 
vants— I  acknowledge  this  change  of  fortune 
to  proceed  from  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and 
I  will  by  no  means  go  about  to  withstand  it.' 


Honour  to  whom  Honour  is 
Due. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  having  been  relieved 
by  a  glorious  victory  achieved  by  Carts- 
chugai  Chan,  from  the  presence  of  a  vast 
army  of  Turks,  which  had  been  laying  siege 
to  it  for  upwards  of  six  months.  Shah  Abbas, 
the  Persian  king,  hastened  forth  to  do  honour 
to  the  victorious  general,  who  had  saved  him- 
self and  his  empire  from  threatened  ruin. 
The  emperor,  on  approaching  the  general, 
alighted  from  his  horse.  '  My  dearest  Aga,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  by  thy  means  and  conduct 
obtained  so  noble  a  victory,  that  I  could  not 
have  desired  a  greater ;  come,  get  upon  my 
horse,  for  it  is  but  right  that  to  thee  the  first 
honour  should  this  day  belong.'  Cartschugai, 
overwhelmed  by  such  unexampled  condescen- 
sion, cast  himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  en- 
treated his  majesty  to  look  on  him  as  his 
slave,  and  not  to  expose  him  to  the  derision 
of  all  the  world,  by  doing  him  an  honour 
which  he  could  in  no  possible  way  de.serve. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,  however, 
the  gallant  Cartschugai  was  forced  to  mount 
the  royal  steed,  and  head  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession into  Bagdad,  the  king,  and  all  the 
other  Chans,  following  him  on  foot  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  paces. 


Patriotic  Integrity. 

During  the  American  revolution,  while 
General  Reed  was  President  of  Congress,  the 
British  comm.issiociers  offered  him  a  bribe  of 
10,000  guineas,  to  desert  the  cause  of  his 
country.  His  reply  was,  '  Gentlcne^i,  I  am 
poor,  very  poor ;  but  your  kitig  is  not  rich 
enoztgh  to  buy  me.' 


Parliamentary  Etiquette. 

In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  there  was 
an  honourable  distinction  paid  to  the  Tiers 
Etat,  or  Commons,  by  the  other  two  orders, 
very  different  from  what  takes  place  in  Bri- 
tain. When  a  Royal  Session  occurred,  the 
Commons  were  received  by  the  nobles  and 
clergy  standiiig  and  uncovered.  In  our  par- 
liament, when  the  King  meets  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  the  Coiwnons  are  not  permitted  to 


sit  down,  but  must  stand  below  the  bar  The 
French  assume  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
being  the  politest  nation  in  the  world,  and 
this  anecdote  alone  may  suffice  to  vindicate 
their  title  to  the  distinction. 


Beauty  Rescued. 

After  the  fort  of  Anampore,  in  the  East 
Indies,  had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  troops 
gave  themselves  up  to  almost  every  species  of 
plunder  and  excess.  A  young  English  officer, 
on  entering  a  house,  beheld,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, his  black  ser\'ants  attempting  to  force 
away  a  young  female  who  had  fainted,  while 
her  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
using  their  utmost  efforts  to  rescue  her  from 
death  and  infamy.  The  officer  immediately 
set  her  at  liberty ;  and  totally  occupied  with 
contemplating  her  beauty,  which  was  the 
most  perfect  he  had  ever  beheld,  he  did  not 
observe  that  the  whole  family  were  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  imploring  his  protection,  and 
bedewing  his  feet  with  their  tears.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  his  amazement,  he 
raised  them  up,  and  though  he  felt  consider- 
able pain  in  separating  himself  from  an  object 
which  had  made  so  lively  an  impression  on 
his  heart,  yet  honour  triumphed  over  love, 
and  he  conducted  the  young  lady  and  her 
relatives  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  country. 

Executing  a  Comrade's  Will. 

About  the  year  1809,  a  private  soldier  in 
the  Qist  regiment  finding  himself  mortally 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
requested  his  comrade  to  convey  his  watch 
and  a  few  pounds  he  possessed  to  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  was  under  obligations,  who  had 
formerly  served  with  the  dying  soldier  in  the 
Argyleshire  Militia.  As  the  regiment,  many 
years  after,  was  marching  through  Kilmar- 
nock, the  soldier  entrusted  with  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  by  accident  met  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  it,  and  gave  up 
into  his  hands  that  which  his  own  most 
urgent  necessities  had  never  suffered  him 
once  to  encroach  upon. 

Justice  to  an  Injured  Foe. 

When  Soliman  had  taken  the  castle  of 
Buda  in  1529,  he  found  Nadasti,  the  governor 
of  the  place,  confined  in  a  dungeon.  He  felt 
curious  to  know  the  cause  of  an  event  so  ex- 
traordinary ;  when  the  Germans,  who  were 
in  the  garrison,  acknowledged  that  thty  had 
treated  Nadasti  in  this  ungenerous  and  per- 
fidious manner,  because  they  had  pressed 
him  to  capitulate,  which  he  refused.  The 
Sultan,  full  of  admiration  at  the  fidUity  and 
bravery  of  the  governor,  bestowed  on  him  the 
just  praise  of  his  deserts,  made  him  a  splendid 
present,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  condemned  to 
death  all  those  who  had  treated  him  in  a 
manner  so  disgraceful  and  derogatory  to 
military  subordination. 
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Alphonsus  I.  of  Spain. 


Ferdinand  the  First  of  Spain,  left  three  sons, 
Sanctius,  Alphonsus,  and  Garcius,  among 
whom  he  divided  his  extensive  dominions. 
The  brothers,  however,  hved  not  long  in 
mutual  peace.  Sanctius,  who  was  of  a  fierce 
and  arrogant  disposition,  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  Alphonsus,  and  declaring  war  against 
him,  overthrew  him  in  battle,  took  his  person 
captive,  and  condemned  him  to  be  immured  in 
a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Alphonsus, 
I.o'.vever,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from 
his  place  of  confinement,  and  fled  for  pro- 
t:ction  to  Almenon,  King  of  Toledo,  who, 
though  a  Moor,  and  of  a  diff"erent  religion, 
had  been  on  terms  of  amity  with  his  father, 
Ferdinand,  and  possessed  a  high  character  for 
honour  and  generosit>'.  Almenon  received 
him  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  hospi- 
tality ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  some  persons 
of  the  Moorish  court  conceived  a  jealousy  of 
Alphonsus,  and  wished  to  persuade  their 
prince  that  he  was  harbouring  an  ambitious 
stranger,  who  might  ere  long  supplant  him  in 
his  throne.  The  sense  of  honour  in  Almenon 
was,  however,  too  strong  to  be  moved  by  such 
representations ;  he  contented  himself  with 
obtaining  from  Alphonsus  an  assurance,  that 
should  he  ever  be  restored  to  his  paternal 
dominions,  he  would  never  be  seen  in  arms 
against  the  country  which  had  given  him 
refuge  in  the  hour  of  distress.  Not  long  after. 
King  Sanctius  was  slain  by  conspirators  at 
Zamora,  and  Alphonsus  received  letters  in- 
viting him  to  quit,  with  all  possible  speed  and 
secrecy,  the  country  of  the  barbarians,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  then  wont  to  call  the  Moors, 
in  order  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  lost  throne.  Alphonsus 
disdained,  however,  to  leave  his  generous 
protector  in  so  clandestine  a  manner ;  and 
repairing  to  Almenon,  acquainted  him  with 
the  intelligence  which  he  had  received.  'And 
now,'  continued  he,  '  most  noble  prince,  com- 
plete your  royal  favours  towards  me,  by  send- 
ing me  to  my  kingdom  ;  that  as  hitherto  I  have 
owed  my  life,  so  I  may  now  also  be  indebted 
for  my  sceptre  to  your  generosity.'  Almenon 
embraced  him,  congratulating  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  on  the  happy  change  in  his 
fortune.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  you  might  perchance 
have  lost  both  crown  and  life,  had  you  dis- 
honourably fled  without  thus  acquainting  me 
-f  your  designs  ;  for  know  that  I  had  tidings 
as  well  as  you  of  the  death  of  Sanctius,  and 
that  I  was  silentl}'  waiting  to  see  what  course 
you  would  take.  Had  you  offered  to  steal 
away  privately,  I  had  made  such  dispositions 
that  you  must  have  been  seized  and  brought 
back.  But  no  more  of  this  ;  all  I  .shall  require 
of  you  is,  that  during  your  life,  you  shall  be  a 
true  friend  to  me  and  my  elder  son,  Hissemus.' 
Of  this  Alphonsus  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  Moorish  king,  who 
not  only  provided  him  with  all  things  suited 
to  his  revived  state  and  dignity,  but  appointed 
a  gallant  retinue  to  escort  him  to  his  native 
(lominions. 

History  tells  us  that  the  city  and  kingdom 


of  Toledo  were,  notwithstanding,  afterwards 
taken  by  this  same  Alphonsus  ;  but  this  did 
not  happen  till  after  the  death  of  both  Almenon 
and  his  son. 


Power  Honourably  Resigned. 

When  the  Parthians  rebelled  against  their 
king,  Artabanus,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
country-,  they  set  up  Cynamus  in  his  stead. 
Artabanus  found  an  able  protector  and  ally  in 
Jazates,  King  of  the  Adiabeni,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  reconquer  his  crown,  when  the  Par- 
thians, fearful  of  the  issue,  privately  sent 
ambassadors  to  treat  of  terms  of  submission. 
'Most  willing,'  said  they,  'are  we  to  return 
under  the  dominion  of  our  lawful  prince ;  but 
we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  Cynamus, 
whom  we  have  elected  to  be  king,  and  to 
whom  we  have  sworn  allegiance.'  From  all 
difficulty  on  this  score,  they  were,  however, 
speedily  relieved,  through  t'ne  honour  and 
generosity  of  Cynamus  himself.  Having  re- 
ceived secret  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
forward,  he  had  written  letters  to  Artabanus 
and  Jazates,  in  which  he  assured  them,  that 
on  their  appearance,  he  would  most  cheerfully 
yield  up  the  sceptre  of  Parthia.  The  two 
princes  accordingly  made  no  other  reply  to  the 
ambassadors,  than  that  they  would  advance 
and  trust  to  the  consequences.  As  soon  as 
they  entered  the  Parthian  territory',  Cynamus, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  about  him,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  invaders,  adorned  in  his  royal  robes, 
with  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  attended  by 
a  becoming  retinue,  yet  wholly  unarmed.  On 
drawing  near  to  Artabanus,  Cynamus  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  '  Most  noble  Artabanus,  when  the  Par- 
thians had  driven  thee  from  the  kingdom,  and 
were  resolved  to  confer  it  on  another,  at  their 
entreaty,  I  received  it ;  but  as  soon  as  I  knew 
that  it  was  their  desire  to  restore  it  to  thee, 
their  true  and  lawful  king,  and  that  the  only 
hindrance  to  it  was,  that  they  should  do  it 
without  my  consent,  I  not  only  forbore  to 
oppose  them,  but  as  thou  seest,  I  come  of  my 
own  free  will  and  accord,  and  thus  restore  it 
to  thee.'  So  saying,  he  took  the  diadem  from 
his  own  head,  and  after  assisting  to  fit  it  on 
that  of  Artabanus,  returned,  in  the  royal  train, 
as  one  of  the  humblest  of  subjects  to  that 
capital  which  he  had  left  so  shortly  before,  in 
all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  sovereignty. 


Page  of  Honour. 

^Vhen  Peter  the  Great  was  at  Vienna,  he 
was  invited  by  a  page,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  to  join  in  a  chase,  for  which  prepara- 
tions were  made.  Peter  off"ered  the  gentle- 
man a  rouleau  of  ducats,  but  he  refused  them, 
saying,  '  a  page  serves  for  honour,  and  can- 
not accept  a  present  in  money  from  any  one.' 
The  Czar,  pleased  with  his  delicacy,  gave  him 
a  sword  decorated  with  diamonds.  '  I  am 
gratified,'  said  he,  '  to  find  that  you  despise 
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money;  accept,  tnerefore,  this  weapon,  and 
employ  it  in  defending  the  honour  and  glorj' 
of  your  sovereign. ' 


Knights  Templars. 

To  the  crusades  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  orders  of  knighthood,  of  which  that  of  the 
Knights  Templars  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  distinguished.  The  generous  Templars 
confined  not  their  benevolence  ^\•ithin  the 
narrow  limits  of  family  or  national  conne.xion. 
Christianity  and  misfortune  were  the  only 
cements  which  attached  them  to  any. 

The  number  of  the  Templars  was  at  first 
only  nine,  Hugo  de  Pagannes,  or  Payennes, 
Geoffrv'  de  St.  Aldem-ars,  and  seven  whose 
names  are  not  known.  In  the  year  1117  or 
1 1 19,  they  went  as  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
when  Baldwin  II.  was  king.  When  they 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they  v.-ere  so  much 
shocked  at  the  terrible  distress  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  that  they  engaged  themselves  by 
oaths  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  to  protect 
and  succour  the  helpless  and  distressed.  They 
applied  to  King  Baldwin  for  permission  to 
form  themselves  into  a  fraternity,  and  dwell  in 
Jerusalem.  Baldwin  approved  of  their  petition, 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Honorius  II., 
they  were  formed  into  an  order. 

Their  rales  and  habits  being  settled,  they 
began  to  consider  what  ser\'ices  they  could 
render  mankind.  Being  informed  that  in  the 
town  of  Zaft  there  resided  manj'  thieves,  who 
molested  the  pilgrims  that  resorted  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  they  resolved  to  disperse 
them.  For  this  purpose  the  King  of  Jerusalem 
gave  them  lodgings  in  his  palace  near  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  near  the  place  where 
Solomon's  Temple  once  stood,  whence  they 
were  called  Templars  ;  and  in  old  records  are 
styled,  Fratres  Militce  Tevipli  Solomonis. 
For  the  first  nine  years,  they  were  reduced  to 
great  poverty ;  but  as  they  fed  the  hungry', 
clothed  the  naked,  and  healed  the  sick,  their 
virtue  became  renowned  ;  many  persons  en- 
tered their  order,  and  left  them  estates  which 
rendered  them  wealthy.  WTien  the  Templars 
first  settled  in  England,  they  built  a  temple  in 
Holborn  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  find- 
ing this  inconvenient,  they  built  another  in 
Fleet  Street,  from  the  model  of  that  which 
they  had  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Templars  at  length  became  numerous 
and  famous  for  their  valour,  fighting  the  in- 
fidels by  sea  and  land  ;  and  such  v.-as  once  the 
general  opinion  of  their  honour  and  fidelity, 
that  any  grounds,  territories,  or  castles,  which 
were  objects  of  dispute,  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Knights  Templars.  So  many 
princes  and  great  men  left  them  fortunes,  that 
they  possessed  at  last  sixteen  thousand  lord- 
ships in  Europe. 

Amongst  the  rules  for  preserving  the 
honour  of  the  order,  it  was  ordained,  that  a 
Templar  should  be  legitimate,  and  noble  in 
arms  and  family,  for  three  descents.  The 
spirit  '^f  the  order  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
answer    of  their    Grand    blaster,    Odo    St. 


Amand,  to  Saladin.  In  one  of  the  battles  of 
the  crusades,  the  Grand  ^Master  took  the 
nephew  of  Saladin  prisoner.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  made  a  captive  of  Odo,  to  whom  he 
offered  his  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would 
restore  Saladin's  nephew.  Odo  replied  that 
he  would  never  set  his  brethren  the  example 
of  surrendering  themselves  prisoners,  in  hopes 
of  being  ransomed  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  Templar  to  vanquish  or  die  ;  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  give  for  his  ransom  but  his 
knife  and  his  girdle. 

Knights  of  Malta. 

The  Knights  of  Malta  took  their  -origin 
from  some  Christian  merchants  of  Amalphy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  traded  to 
Palestine,  and  being  desirous  of  rendering 
ser\-ice  to  distressed  pilgrims,  built  two 
hospitals,  which  they  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist,  whence  they  were  called  Brethren 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Their  first  Grand  Master  was  Gerard 
de  St.  Didier ;  he  was  followed  by  Raymond 
Dur\',  who  was  the.  firft  that  ever  led  them 
out  to  battle.  They  did  not  long  reside  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
afterwards  to  Rhodes,  which  they  bravely  de- 
fended, until  driven  thence  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  in  1523.  On  leaving 
this  place,  they  wandered  about  from  city  to 
city,  until  Charles  V.  made  them  a  present 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  established 
themselves. 

Sultan  Solj-man,  enraged  to  see  his  ships 
still  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  enemies 
whom  he  had  driven  from  Rhodes,  resolved 
to  attack  Malta,  and  sent  an  army  of  thirty' 
thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to  this  small 
place,  which  was  defended  by  only  seven 
hundred  knights,  and  about  eight  thousand 
foreign  soldiers.  John  de  la  Valette,  the 
Grand  Master,  though  then  seventy-one  years 
of  age,  valiantly  sustained  a  siege  for  four 
months,  and  getting  some  reinforcements 
from  Sicily,  he  defeated  the  Turks.  It  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  that 
if  one  of  them  happened  to  be  in  a  Christian 
ship  at  the  time  she  attacked  a  Turkish  one, 
he  must  be  the  first  to  board  her. 

While  Malta  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  countr>'  where  duelling 
was  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole  estab- 
lishment was  originally  founded  on  the  wild 
and  romantic  principles  of  chivalry',  they 
found  it  always  inconsistent  with  these  princi- 
ples to  abolish  duelling ;  but  they  laid  it 
under  such  restrictions  as  greatly  to  reduce 
its  danger.  These  are  curious  enough.  The 
duellists  were  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrel 
in  one  particular  street  of  the  city  ;  and  if 
they  presumed  to  fight  anj'^vhere  else,  they 
were  liable  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But 
what  is  not  less  singular,  and  much  more  in 
their  favour,  they  were  obliged,  under  the 
most  severe  penalties,  to  put  up  their  sword 
when  ordered  so  to  do,  by  a  ivoman,  a  priest^ 
or  a  knight. 
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Under  these  limitations,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,  one  would  imagine  that  it  must 
have  been  almost  impossible  that  a  duel  could 
ever  end  in  blood  ;  however,  this  was  not  tlie 
case.  A  cross  was  always  painted  on  the 
■wall  opposite  to  the  spot  where  a  knight  had 
been  killed,  in  commemoration  of  his  fall  ; 
and  Mr.  Brj'done,  when  he  visited  IMalta  on 
his  travels,  counted  no  less  than  twenty  of 
these  crosses. 

Evasion  of  the  conflict,  was,  indeed,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  instance,  one 
of  the  greatest  stains  which  could  attach  to  a 
knight's  character.  Two  knights  had  a  dis- 
pute at  a  billiard  table.  One  of  them,  after 
giving  a  great  deal  of  abusive  language, 
added  a  blow  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Malta  jn  whose  annals  there  is  not  a  similar 
instance;,  after  so  great  a  provocation,  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  fight  his  antagonist.  The 
challenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  consequences ;  but  still  he  re- 
fused to  enter  the  lists.  He  was  condemned 
to  make  avieiidc  honorable  in  the  great  church 
of  St.  John,  for  forty-five  days  successively  ; 
then  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon,  without 
light,  for  five  years  ;  after  which  he  was  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  for  life  ' 

Challenge  from  a  Secretary  at 
War,  to  a  Judge. 

In  the  year  1778,  Sir  John  Dalr^^mple 
(Lord  Hailes  ,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court 
of  E.xchequer  in  Scotland,  wrote  three  letters 
of  a  ver>'  remarkable  character  to  Lord  Ear- 
rington,  then  Secretary  at  War,  arraigning  his 
lordship's  official  conduct,  v/ith  respect  to  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  John's,  who  had  un- 
questionably been  very  ill  used  by  the  noble 
secretary'.  Copies  of  these  letters  were 
circulated  among  his  private  friends,  and 
through  the  zeal  or  indiscretion  of  some  of 
them,  they  were  printed,  and  soon  became 
known  to  all  the  world.  Lord  B.  conceiving 
that  in  this  attaclc  on  his  official  conduct,  Sir 
John  had  diverged  into  some  unwarrantable 
reflections  on  his  personal  character,  sent  him 
a  message,  demanding  the  satisfaction  due 
from  one  gentleman  to  another.  The  answer 
returned  by  the  worthy  judge  was  like  his 
whole  conduct  in  the  transaction,  extremely 
manly,  spirited,  and  sensible.  It  was  in 
these  term.s : — 

Cranstouu,  near  Edinhtrgh, 

Sept.  20,  177S. 
'My  Lor.D, 

'A  fortnight  before  General  called 

upon  me  from  your  lordship,  I  got  copies  of 
the  three  letters,  which  were  printed  with- 
out my  privity,  and  wrote  to  my  friend,  who 
had  caused  them  to  be  printed,  to  stop  the 
publication,  for  certain  prudential  reasons. 

'The  answer  I  got  imported  that  if  I  cho.se 
to  dessert  my  family's  cause,  for  my  own  con- 
venience, there  was  another  who  would  not  ; 
that  there  were  only  three  copies  of  the  letters 
gone  out,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  your  lord- 


ship, and  tv/o  to  me  ;  and  that  the  publication 
or  non-publication  of  the  rest,  depended  on 
Lord  Barrington  making  or  not  making  re- 
paration for  the  injury  he  had  done. 

'  I  wished  to  have  communicated  this  to 
your  lordship,  but  could  not,  without  the  air 
of  using  these  printed  letters  as  instruments 
of  compulsion,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
without  5-our  thinking  so. 

'  But  the  message    I    have    received  from 

your  lordship  by  General ,  changes  the 

ground  entirely.  I  do  not  now  intrude  upon 
3'ou  with  that  fact ;  it  is  sense  and  justice, 
not  an  intention  to  menace,  which  makes  me 
now  communicate  it  to  your  lordship  ;  and  if 
on  the  brink  of  receiving  a  challenge,  I  make 
an  offer  of  accommodation,  it  is  I  who  ap- 
pear to  act  under  compulsion,  not  you. 

'  The  offer  which  I  make  to  your  lordship 
is,  that  you  make  reparation  for  the  injury 
you  have  done  my  family,  and  that  I  make 
an  apologj''  to  ycu  for  what  is  passed,  and 
that  the  two  go  together.  In  which  case  I 
can  be  answerable  that  I  .shall  prevail  with 
my  friend  to  deliver  your  lordship  every  copy 
that  ever  was  printed. 

'  But  if  your  lordship  thirsts  for  my  blood, 
then  I  beg  leave  to  e.Kplain  myself  on  that 
head,  that  you  may  see  where  you  are 
going. 

'  In  the  first  place,  your  lordship  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  by  my  oath  of  office,  and 
function  of  a  judge,  I  cannot  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, or  fight  a  duel  ;  if,  therefore,  you  send 
me  a  challenge  in  Scotland,  I  v.ill  send  it  back 
unopened,  if  I  am  apprised  of  the  contents  ; 
but  if  I  open  it  without  knowing  its  contents, 
I  must  do  to  your  lordship  what  an  English 
judge  in  defence  of  the  laws  did  to  Henry 
v.,  when  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

'In  xkvQ  second  place,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  in 
your  power,  by  violence,  to  force  a  rencontre 
upon  me.  To  avoid  that,  I  will  avoid  meeting 
you  in  Britain  as  much  as  I  can,  because  I 
will  not  disgrace  the  king's  dominion  with  the 
indecent  sight  of  one  who  represents  his 
person  engaged  in  a  brawl. 

'  But  I  have  not  the  same  respect  for  the 
dominions  of  other  princes,  and  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  be  made  a  prisoner  ever3-\vhere,  for 
fear  of  any  man.  I  go  to  the  Continent 
almost  everj'  year,  and  shall  not  conceal  from 
your  lordship  where  and  when  I  go ;  and  if 
you  choose  there  to  attempt  my  life,  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  give  me  a  right  to  defend  it 
v.'hen  attacked. 

'  In  this  explanation  I  do  not  mean  either  to 
offer  a  challenge  or  M'ish  for  a  rencontre  with 
your  lordship  on  the  Continent.  In  evidence 
of  the  contrary,  when  I  go  there,  I  shall 
carry  none  but  my  son  with  me,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  that  he  may  learn  by  his 
father's  example,  neither  to  court  nor  to  fear 
danger. 

'  Vour  lordship's  message  by  General 

mentioned  honour.  I  think  your  true  honour 
would  lie  in  generously  repairing  the  injurj^ 
you  have  done  to  one  of  four  younger  brothers, 
drawing  their  swords  in  their  country's  cause, 
and  your  receiving  the  thanks  of  their  elder 
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brother  for  it,  instead  of  intending  to  murder 
him  for  giving  them  his  protection.  Whereas, 
by  a  contrary  conduct,  you  draw  the  conse- 
quences of  the  pubhcation  of  the  letters  on 
your  reputation,  and  hazard  your  life  when 
you  attack  mine.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,' 
&c. 

It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
■with  this  unanswerable  letter  the  affair 
dropped. 

The  Peasant  become  Prince. 

'WTien  Libussa,  Princess  of  Bohemia,  raised 
Primaslaus  .the  third  of  that  name,,  from  the 
humble  situation  of  a  peasant,  to  be  her 
partner  in  the  throne,  the  prince,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  first  condition,  brought  with 
him  (at  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the  Voyalties) 
a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  ;  and  being  asked  the 
cause,  he  replied  that  he  brought  them  on 
purpose  to  be  set  up  for  a  monument  in  the 
castle  of  Visegrade,  and  shown  to  his  suc- 
cessors, that  all  might  know  the  first  Prince 
of  Bohemia  was  raised  from  the  cart  to  that 
high  dignity ;  and  that  he  himself,  who 
from  a  clown  was  brought  to  wear  a  crown, 
might  remember  he  had  nothing  of  which 
to  be  proud 

These  shoes  are  still  kept  in  Bohemia  as  a 
precious  relic ;  and  the  priests  of  Visegrade 
carry  them  about  in  procession  upon  every 
anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Primaslaus. 

It  was  this  prince  who  built  the  city  of 
Prague. 


Indian  and  Japanese  Modes  of 
Duelling. 

An  Indian  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
countr>'men,  and  bit  him  severely  in  the  hand  ; 
the  latter  declared  himself  maimed,  and  de- 
manded the  usual  combat.  The  day  is  fi.xed, 
the  tribe  assemble  ;  the  champions  advance, 
the  offended  man  armed,  the  offender  without 
arms,  both  painted  of  different  colours.  They 
approach  each  other  running,  and  stop  at 
fifteen  paces'  distance.  The  man  without 
arms  uncovers  his  breast.  His  adversary 
rests  calmly  on  his  musket,  drinks  some 
draughts  out  of  his  gourd,  and  looks  around. 
All  on  a  sudden  he  utters  a  cry,  takes  aim  at 
his  enemy,  fires,  and  hits  him.  While  the 
offender  is  weltering  in  his  blood,  the  other 
releases  his  musket,  presents  it  to  the  son  of 
his  dying  adversary,  retreats  some  paces, 
points  with  his  finger  to  the  place  where  the 
heart  is  seated,  and  receives  the  mortal  wound. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  both 
the  champions  perish. 

A  similar  rule,  as  we  find  by  the  following 
amusing  e.vample,  prevails  in  Japan. 

Two  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
having  met  upon  the  imperial  staircase,  their 
swords  happened  to  entangle  ;  words  aro.se, 
of  course.  One  of  them,  however,  would 
have  excused  himself  by  imputing  the  affair 
to  accident;   adding,  that  the  quarrel  was 


between  the  two  swords,  and  that  the  one 
was  as  good  as  the  other.  '  We  shall  see  that 
presently,'  returned  his  adversary-  ;  and  with 
these  words  drew  his  weapon,  and  plunged  it 
into  his  breast.  The  other  impatient  to  ob- 
tain the  same  advantage,  hurried  away,  in 
order  to  serve  up  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
at  table,  a  dish  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
hands,  and  instantly  returned  to  his  antagonist, 
who  was  already  at  the  point  of  death.  On 
inquiring  if  he  'A'as  yet  alive,  he  also  plunged 
his  sword  into  his  own  body.  '  You  should 
not  have  had  the  start  of  me,'  said  he,  '  if 
you  had  not  found  me  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  prince.  I  die,  however,  contented, 
since  I  have  had  the  glory  to  convince  you 
that  my  sword  is  as  good  as  yours.' 

An  Englishman,  in  reading  this  anecdote, 
will  shrug  up  his  shoulders  at  the  folly  of 
these  two  orientals  ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
hour  will  expose  his  life  to  the  sword  of  a 
bravo,  in  order  to  revenge  an  imaginary  in- 
sult. 


Chevalier  Bayard. 

The  Chevalier  Bayard  was  esteenied  by 
his  contemporaries  the  mirror  of  chivalrj', 
and  the  model  of  soldiers  and  men  of  honour ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  was  denominated  the 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
In  the  year  1500,  many  towns  of  the 
Milanese,  which  had  risen  against  Louis 
XII.,  submitted  on  the  approach  of  the 
troops  which  that  prince  had  sent  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.  The  deputies  of 
these  towns,  in  order  to  court  the  favour  of 
this  celebrated  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprodie,  presented  him  with  some  plate 
curiously  wrought.  His  general,  knowing  he 
was  not  rich,  and  seeing  him  refuse  it,  desired 
him  to  accept  it.  '  Heaven  forbid  !'  replied 
the  generous  chevalier,  '  that  anything  should 
continue  in  my  possession  which  I  receive 
from  the  hands  of  such  perfidious  people !' 
So  saying,  he  distributed  it  piece  by  piece 
among  the  soldiers  that  were  nearest  him, 
without  reserving  the  least  part  to  himself. 

At  the  retreat  of  Rebes,  in  1524,  where  he 
fell,  he  was  discovered  wounded  and  under  a 
tree,  by  Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  and  who  expressed  pity  and 
regret  at  the  sight.  '  Pity  not  me,'  exclaimed 
the  high-spirited  chevalier,  '  I  die  as  a  man  of 
honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty ; 
they,  indeed,  are  objects  of  pitj-,  who  fight 
against  their  king,  their  country',  and  their 
oath.'  The  Marquess  de  Pescara,  passing 
soon  after,  manifested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his 
fate,  with  the  generosity  of  a  gallant  enerny. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with 
safety  from  that  spot,  he  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  persons  proper 
to  attend  him.  He  died,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several 
generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and 
sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was  the  respec? 
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paid  to  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  com- 
manded that  his  body  should  be  received  with 
roj'al  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions. 
In  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country,  the 
people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  procession  to 
meet  it. 


James  the  First. 

James  the  First,  in  a  speech  to  parliament, 
in  1609,  owned,  that  '  at  his  entrance  into 
England  they  saw  him  make  knights  by  hun- 
dreds, and  barons  in  great  number.'  Osborne 
assures  us,  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  his 
reign,  he  made  the  amazing  number  of  one 
thousand  and  twenty-two  knights  ;  and  from 
Torbuck's  '  Parliamentary  Debates,'  we  learn 
that  he  added  no  less  than  sixty-two  members 
to  the  peerage  !  Such  a  prostitution  of  honours 
and  preferments  would  have  been  of  pernicious 
example  on  whomsoever  conferred ;  but  to  the 
English  nation  it»was  no  small  aggravation  of 
the  evil,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
borne  off  by  individuals  who  were  aliens  to  the 
country  at  whose  expense  they  took  place.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  subscribe  to  the  justice  of 
what  Harris  says  on  this  head.  '  Had  there 
been  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  had 
doubtless  been  good  policy  ;  but  as  there  was 
not,  these  preferments  could  serve  no  other 
end,  but  to  create  jealousies  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and  excite  complaints.  For  why  should 
men  of  another  country  have  the  power  of 
legislation  ?  Why  should  they,  whose  property 
lay  elsewhere,  and  whose  connexions  were 
at  a  distance,  have  the  power  of  enacting  laws 
which  they  themselves  might  easily  get  out  of 
the  reach  of,  and  their  families  be  free  from  ?' 
But  such  was  the  will  of  James,  who,  though 
he  seldom  considered  himself,  did  not  like 
to  be  counselled,  and  therefore  generally  acted 
unwisely. 

James  had  himself  an  arch  way  of  excusing 
his  partiality  to  his  countrymen.  '  Had  I  been 
oversparing  to  them,'  said  he,  'they  might 
have  thought  Joseph  had  forgotten  his 
brethren.' 


First  Duke  of  Ormond. 

On  the  first  parliament  convened  by  Lord 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  when 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  1644,  he  issued  an  order 
th.it  none  of  the  members,  either  Peers  or 
Commoners,  should  enter  with  their  swords  ; 
and  the  Black  Rod  accordingly  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  Lords'  House,  to  see  the  order 
obeyed.  When  the  Earl  of  Ormond  (after- 
wards created  a  duke,  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  that  title)  presented  himself,  the  Black  Rod 
reminded  him  of  the  proclamation,  and  told  him 
roughly  to  lay  aside  his  sword.  To  this  the 
earl  replied,  '  That  if  he  needs  must  have  his 
sword,  it  should  be  in  his  body ;'  saying  which, 
he  marched  on  to  his  seat  in  the  house,  where 
he  sat  as  the  only  peer  with  a  sword  that  daj'. 

The  Ibrd  deputy  was  greatly  incensed  at  this 
di.sobedience  of  his  commands  ;  and  after  the 
Jiouse  rose,  called  on  the  earl  to  answer  for  it. 


Ormond  immediately  showed  him  the  writ 
which  called  him  to  Parliament,  '  Chicttis  cunt 
gladio'  ^with  his  sword  girt  by  his  side;.  This 
answer  silenced  the  lord  deputy  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  and,  on  mature  reflection,  Wentworth 
felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  his  better 
policy  rather  to  make  a  friend  than  a  foe  of  so 
darmg  a  character.  When  the  earl  next  met 
the  lord  deputy,  he  was  accordingly  received, 
with  the  utmost  condescension,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  an  intimacy  grew  up  between 
them  which  lasted  through  life.  So  great  was 
the  esteem  which  Strafford  entertamed  for 
hnn,  that  he  made  it  one  of  his  dying  requests 
to  the  king,  '  that  his  garter  might  be  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Ormond.'  His  majesty  did  ac- 
cordingly make  offer  of  it  to  the  earl :  but  his 
lordship  declined  it  in  a  manner  singularly 
honourable  to  his  character.  'At  such  a  time 
of  danger,'  he  said,  '  such  a  mark  of  royaj 
favour  might  tie  some  other  nobleman  to  the 
crown,  who,  by  principle,  was  less  resolved 
than  himself;  he  begged  his  majest^^  there- 
fore, to  bestow  this  garter  as  his  service  most 
required,  and  to  resen^e  the  honour  for  him 
till  all  the  dangers  were  over.'  Ormond 
had,  therefore,  no  garter  till  it  was  given  him 
by  Charles  II.,  who  soon  after  created  him  a 
duke. 


Irish  Knights. 

Mr.  Harwood,  the  Irish  barrister,  passing 
through  Drogheda  during  the  lord-lieutenancy 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  called  upon  the  mayor, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  by  trade  a  grocer. 
'  How  fares  my  old  friend?'  asked  the  coun- 
sellor.   '  Och,  upon  my  honour,  never  worse.' 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter?'    'How  the  d 1 

shall  I  sell  my  cheese  and  butter,  now  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  has  made  me  a  knight  f 
'  Poh,  poh  !'  rejoined  Harwood,   '  hold  your 

tongue,  you  old  fool.     By  ,  you  may 

think  yourself  well  off  he  did  not  make  you 
a  duke.' 


The  Egyptians. 


In  ancient  Egypt,  the  men  who  were  bom 
in  the  class  of  warriors  were,  from  caste,  ne- 
cessarily devoted  to  that  profession.  The  law 
declared  the  disobedient  soldier,  and  the  still 
more  guilty  soldier  who  deserted  his  colours, 
infamous.  This  disgrace,  which  the  legislator 
preferred  to  capital  penalties,  gives  an  hon- 
ourable idea  of  the  character  of  the  Eg^T^tians, 
and  of  that  of  their  princes. 

A  fact  will  prove  how  sensible  the  Egyptian 
warriors  were  to  this  effect  of  opinion,  which 
the  modems  call  the  point  of  honour.  Psam- 
meticus  having  placed  his  confidence  in  foreign 
troops,  the  national  warriors  were  incensed  at 
it.  Two  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said,  aban- 
doned his  standards.  Persons  were  sent  in 
vain  to  conciliate  them  ;  in  vain  the  king,  who 
followed  them,  conjured  them  not  to  quit  their 
country,  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
temples,     'As  long  as  we  shall  retain  these 
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arms,'  said  they,  strikin.?  their  javelins  on  their 
shields, '  it  will  be  eas}'  for  us  to  find  a  country.' 
The  laws  in  general  respecting  the  soldiery, 
tended  to  make  their  profession  respectable, 
and  long  preserved  Egypt  from  the  misfortune 
of  having  recourse  to  the  mercenarj^  aid  of 
foreign  troops.  The  army  was  absolutely  de 
pendent  on  the  king,  who  assembled  or  dis- 
banded the  troops  at  his  pleasure. 


English  Ambassador's  Challenge 
to  a  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  the  year  1592,  Sir  Henry  Urton,  who 
was  employed  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  considering  the  honour  of  his  royal 
mistress,  the  Queen  of  England,  insulted  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  sent  him  the  following 
spirited  challenge. 

'  Forasmuch  as  lately,  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
Lord  Dumogre,  and  in  public  elsewhere,  im- 
pudently, indiscreetly,  and  overboldly,  you 
spoke  badly  of  my  sovereign,  whose  sacred 
person  here  in  this  country  I  represent,  to 
maintain,  both  by  word  and  weapon,  her 
honour  (which  was  never  called  in  question 
among  persons  of  honesty  and  virtue,  I  saj^ 
you  have  wickedly  lied,  in  speaking  so  basely 
of  my  sovereign,  and  you  shall  do  nothing 
else  but  lie,  whenever  you  dare  to  tax  her 
lionour.  Moreover,  that  her  sacred  person 
(being  one  of  the  most  complete  and  virtuous 
princesses  that  lives  in  this  world)  ought 
not  to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  the  tongue  of 
such  a  perfidious  traitor  to  her  land  and 
country  as  you  are,  and,  therefore,  I  do 
defy  you,  and  challenge  your  person  to  mine, 
with  such  manner  of  arms  as  you  shall  like  or 
clioose,  be  it  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ; 
nor  would  I  have  you  to  think  any  inequality 
of  person  between  us,  I  being  issued  of  as 
great  a  race  and  noble  a  house  as  yourself,  in 
assigning  me  an  indifferent  place.  I  will  there 
maintain  my  words,  and  the  lie  which  I  gave 
you.  If  you  consent  not  to  meet  me  here- 
upon, I  will  hold  you,  and  cause  you  to  be 
generally  held,  for  the  arrantest  coward  and 
most  slanderous  slave  in  all  France.  I  expect 
your  answer.' 

The  result  of  this  bold  challenge  we  have 
not  met  with  on  record. 


The  Reformed  Duellists. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  party  spirit  ran 
very  high,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
where  duels  were  fought  almost  daily  on  ac- 
count of  politics.  Two  gentlemen  in  London, 
jNIajor  Park  and  Captain  Creed,  who  valued 
themselves  highly  on  their  skill  in  fencing, 
hearing  of  the  frequency  of  '  affairs  of  honour,' 
in  Dublin,  like  true  knights  errant,  resolved 
to  go  there  in  quest  of  adventures.  On  enquiry, 
they  learned  that  Mr.  Mathew,  of  Thomas- 
town  in  Tipperarj%  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  France,  had  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  first  swordsmen  in  Europe.     Park,  re- 


joicing to  find  a  worthy  antagonist,  resolved 
on  the  first  opportunity  to  have  a  trial  of  skill 
with  him.  This  was  soon  the  case,  and  the 
parties  met  in  a  tavern,  Mathew  accompanied 
by  a  Mr.  Macnarnara,  and  !Major  Park  at- 
tended by  his  friend  Creed.  The  door  being 
secured.  Park  and  Mathew,  without  explana- 
tion, drew  their  swords,  but  Macnamara 
stopped  them,  saying,  incases  of  this  nature  he 
could  never  bear  to  be  a  cool  spectator  ;  '  So, 
sir, '  addressing  himself  to  Creed,  '  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  .shall  have  the  honour  of  entertaining 
you  in  the  same  manner.'  Creed,  who  desired 
nothing  better,  replied  by  drawing  his  sword, 
and  to  work  the  four  champions  fell.  The 
conflict  was  of  some  duration,  and  maintained 
with  great  obstinacy  by  the  tv/o  officers,  not- 
withstanding the  great  effusicn  of  blood  from 
the  many  wounds  they  had  received.  At 
length,  quite  exhausted,  they  both  fell,  and 
yielded  the  victory-  to  the  superior  skill  of 
their  antagonists.  The  number  of  wounds 
received  by  the  vanquished  parties  was  very 
great  ;  and  what  seems  almost  miraculous, 
their  opponents  were  untouched.  The  sur- 
geons seeing  the  desperate  state  of  their 
patients,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  room  where  they  fought,  but  had 
beds  immediately  conveyed  into  it,  on  which 
they  lay  many  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
When  they  were  able  to  see  companj', 
Mathew  and  his  friend  attended  them  daily, 
and  a  close  intimacy  afterwards  ensued,  as 
they  found  them  men  of  strict  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, and  of  the  best  dispositions,  except 
in  the  Quixotish  fondness  for  duelling,  of 
which  they  were  now  perfectly  cured. 


*  Fama  Manet,  Fortuna  Periit.' 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  still  living  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Comnenus,  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  in  the  person  of  Demetrius  Com- 
nene,  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
France.  He,  whose  ancestors  wore  the  im- 
perial purple,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  commanded  the  East,  and  marched  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  guard,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  consoled  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  a  sceptre  by  this  motto, 
which  was  around  two  eagles,  that  formed  his 
arms  :  Fama  inane t,  fort luia  penit.'  Of  all 
this  greatness,  nothing  was  left  him  but  the 
nam.e  and  honour  of  his  family.  Reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  private  gentleman,  he  chose  a 
new  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
service.  It  was  singular  to  see  at  the  head  of 
a  troop,  formed  of  a  small  number  of  soldiers, 
one  of  the  family  of  Vespasian,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  a  house  which  counted  eighteen 
emperors. 


Peter  the  Great. 

Peter  the  Great,  in  moments  of  irritation 
would  frequently  strike  the  persons  who  had 
given  him  offence,  whatever  might  be  their 
rank.     A  blow  to  an  officer  of  rank,  would 
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have  excited  astonishment  in  the  more  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe  ;  but  in  Russia  it  is 
an  imperial  custom  so  very  common,  that  it  is 
thought  nothing  of;  and  Peter  I.,  who  was 
easily  irritated,  was  very  lavish  of  his  blows. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  ver>'  sorry  for  his 
violence,  acknowledge  himself  to  be  wrong, 
and  make  a  handsome  apology.  His  subjects 
did  not  consider  a  blow  from  the  Emperor  an 
affront,  and  thought  themselves  honoured  by 
an  apology.  This  was  not  the  case,  however, 
with  foreigners ;  and  Le  Blond,  a  French 
architect,  whom  the  Czar  had  invited  into  his 
dominions,  having  received  the  stroke  of  a 
cane,  in  the  first  transports  of  imperial  anger, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever,  and  died. 


Forty-second  Highlanders. 

While  this  regiment  was  upon  duty  at 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1770,  a  Scotch  vessel  lay 
in  the  bay,  the  master  of  which  was  an  old 
friend  of  three  of  the  regiment.  This  man 
v.-as  arrested  for  a  debt  of  considerable 
amount,  and  lodged  in  jail.  There  he  was 
visited  by  his  military'  friends,  through  whose 
means  he  made  his  escape.  The  keeper  of 
the  prison  suspected  the  soldiers,  and  took 
out  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them,  and  sent 
them  to  pri;on.  When  this  was  reported  to 
the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Gordon 
Graham,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  at 
the  morning  parade,  and  expatiated  upon  the 
disgrace  that  such  conduct  reflected  upon  the 
regiment.  The  companies  immediately  con- 
sulted together,  and  resolved  to  subscribe  a 
sum  equal  to  the  debt  ;  and,  on  condition 
th^vt  the  men  should  be  discharged,  and  their 
punishment  left  to  their  own  commanding 
officer,  they  pledged  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  creditor.  This  offer  was 
rejected,  and  the  jailor,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  debt,  refused  to  give  up  the  prosecu- 
tion. Lord  Tosvnshend,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  regiment, 
that  he  ordered  the  three  men  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  became  himself  responsible  for 
the  debt. 


Crests  and  Mottoes. 

Changes  in  coats  of  arms,  have  generally 
marked  the  progressive  honours  of  a  family. 
There  is  a  proof  of  this  in  the  Cromwelis  of 
Huntingdonshire,  the  crest  of  whose  arms  was 
at  first  a  lion,  but  afterwards  a  lion  holding  a 
diamond  ring  in  its  fore  paw.  The  alteration 
had  its  origin  in  an  affair  of  chivalry.  In  the 
32nd  year  of  the  reignof  Henry  Vlll.,  Richard 
Cromwell,  with  five  other  esquires,  sent  a 
challenge  at  justs,  to  all  v^lio  would  come 
from  Scodand,  Flanders,  France,  and  Spain. 
On  the  first  day,  Cromwell  overthrew  Mr. 
Palmer  ;  and  on  the  second  day  had  the  same 
success  with  !\Ir.  Culpepper  at  barriers  ;  when 
the  kine,  much  satisfied  with  his  prowess, 
called  Cromwell  to  him,  and  said,  '  Hitherto 
tJiou  hast  been  my  Dick,  now  thou  shalt  be 


my  diamond,'  and  giving  him  a  diamond  ring 
from  his  finger,  ordered  him  ever  after  to  bear 
it  in  his  crest. 

In  the  year  1325,  Sir  William  de  Hamble- 
don,  who  was  in  some  office  in  Edward  the 
Second's  house  in  London,  and  speaking 
highly  in  favour  of  Robert  Bruce,  involved 
himself  in  a  quarrel  which  obliged  him  to  flee. 
On  his  return,  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Robert  Bruce,  who  presented  him  with  the 
lands  of  Cadzow  and  others,  in  Lanarkshire, 
which  were  afterwards  called  Hamilton.  In 
his  flight  from  England,  he  was  closely  pur- 
sued into  a  wood,  where  he  and  his  servant 
changed  clothes  with  some  woodcutters,  and 
took  a  frame  saw,  with  which  they  were  cutting 
down  an  oak  tree,  w^hen  his  pursuers  passed. 
Seeing  his  servant  stay  to  talk  with  them,  and 
fearing  the  delay  might  produce  fatal  conse- 
quences, he  hastily  called  out,  'through, 
through  ;'  from  which  circumstance  arose 
both  his  crest  and  motto. 

At  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss,  Scot  of  Napier 
came  to  the  assistance  of  James  V.  with  a 
large  body  of  lancers  ;  for  which  ser\'ice  the 
king  ordered  him  to  bear  as  a  crest,  a  bundle 
of  lances,  with  the  motto, '  Ready,aye  Ready.' 


Faithful  Herald. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury',  who  had  been 
victorious  in  forty  skirmishes,  several  of  which 
were  dangerous,  was  at  leno:th  slain,  in  1453, 
at  Chatillon,  aged  eighty  years  ;  and  with  him 
perished  the  fortune  of  the  English,  during 
the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  VI.  His  herald 
found  his  body,  embraced  it,  and  taking  off 
his  ov.'n  surtout,  painted  with  his  master's 
arms,  clothed  the  dead  corpse  with  it,  ex- 
claiming, '  Alas  !  is  it  you.  I  pray  God  par- 
don all  my  misdoings.  I  have  been  your 
officer  of  arms  forty  years  and  more  ;  'tis  time 
I  should  nov/  surrender  them  to  you.' 


Prerogative. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  Francis  T.  at 
Madrid,  the  captive  monarch,  at  a  game  of 
chance,  won  the  stakes  from  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  who  demanded  his  revenge.  This 
Francis  thought  proper  to  refuse.  The 
Spaniard  enraged,  threw  down  his  gold  upon 
the  table  with  a  furious  and  insolent  air.  'Thou 
hast  reason  in  what  thou  doest,'  exclaimed 
he  ;  '  this  money  will  serve  to  pay  thy  ran- 
som.' The  king,  incensed  at  this  insult,  drew 
his  sword,  and  ran  the  cavalier  through  the 
body.  The  emperor,  when  complaint  was 
made  to  him  of  the  tragical  event  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  made  this  cool  reply: 
'  Francis  did  right :  a  king  is  a  king  every- 
where.' 


English  Ambassador. 

An  ambassador  from  England,  on  being 
presented  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  was 
told  to  do  some  particular  homage,  which,  as 
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being  rather  inconsistent  with  the  instructions 
of  his  master,  and  too  hu-niliating  for  the 
character  he  had  the  honour  to  bear,  he 
begged  leave  to  decline.  Highly  piqued  at 
this  imaginary  insult,  and  desirous  of  putting 
the  ambassador  out  of  countenance  for  it,  the 
king  cried  aloud  to  the  courtiers  around  him, 
'What !  has  my  good  brother  of  England  no 
Other  men  in  his  court,  that  he  has  sent  me  a 
fool  to  represent  him  ?'  '  O  yes,  may  it  please 
your  majesty,'  replied  the  ambassador :  '  my 
master  has  many  men  about  him,  far  wiser 
than  I ;  but  he  makes  it  an  invariable  rule,  to 
suit  every  ambassador  to  the  ki^tg  at  whose 
court  he  is  about  to  reside.* 


The  Rival  Clans. 

In  the  year  1396,  a  cruel  feud  raged  between 
the  Clan  Chattan,  and  the  Clan  Kay,  which 
Robert  111.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile. 
At  length,  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Dunbar 
proposed,  that  the  difference  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sword,  by  thirty  champions  on 
each  side.  The  warriors  were  chosen,  the  day 
of  combat  fixed,  the  field  appointed,  and 
the  king  and  his  nobility  assembled  as  spec- 
tators. 

On  reviewing  the  combatants,  one  of  the 
Clan  Chatran  was  missing,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  one  of  the  Clan  Kay  should  with- 
draw ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  these  brave 
fellows,  that  not  one  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  resign  the  honour  and  danger  of  the  day. 
At  length,  one,  Henr^'-  Wind,  a  saddler,  who 
happened  accidentally  to  be  present,  offered 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  Mackintosh, 
for  the  small  sum  of  a  French  crown  in  gold. 
He  was  accepted,  the  combat  began,  and  well 
he  earned  his  pay,  for  by  his  prowess,  victory 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  his  party.  Of  the 
Clan  Chattan,  onlj'^  ten  and  the  volunteer 
were  left  alive,  all  of  whom  were  dangerously 
wounded.  Of  the  Clan  Kay,  only  one  sur- 
vived, who  then  declining  so  unequal  a  com- 
bat, threw  himself  into  the  Tay,  and  swam  over 
to  the  opposite  shore,  unwounded. 

Chivalrous  Heroine. 

The  most  singular  combat  by  which  arms 
were  ever  gained,  was  one  which  happened  in 
the  family  of  Hotot.  The  family  of  Dudley, 
in  Northamptonshire,  bears  for  a  crest  a 
woman's  head,  with  a  helmet  ;  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  her  throat-latch  loose.  The 
occasion  of  this  crest  was  singular.  In  the 
year  1390,  Hotot  having  a  dispute  with  one 
Ringsdale.  about  the  title  to  a  piece  of  land, 
they  agreed  to  meet  on  the  disputed  ground, 
and  decide  it  by  combat.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, Hotot  was  laid  up  with  the  gout ; 
rather  than  he  .should  suffer  in  his  honour,  or 
lose  his  land,  his  daughter  Agnes  armed  her- 
self cap-a-pie,  mounted  her  father's  steed,  and 
went  to  meet  Ringsdale  at  the  time  appointed. 
After  a  stubborn  fight,  she  dismounted  him, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  ground,  she  loosened 
her  throat-latch,  lifted  up  her  helmet,  and  let- 


ting down  her  hair  upon  her  shoulders,  dis- 
covered her  sex.  Agnes  afterwards  married 
into  the  Dudley  family ;  and  in  honour  of  this 
heroic  action,  her  descendants  have  alv/ays 
used  the  above  crest,  v.'ith  the  motto,  Galcea 
spes  sabitis. 


Winning  a  Wife. 

It  was  in  justs  and  tournaments  that  many 
persons  first  gained  arms,  and  became  in  pos- 
session of  the  inheritances  which  have  .since 
descended  to  their  offspring,  their  prowess 
winning  them  the  hand  of  the  lady  who  was 
to  be  the  prize  ;  for  in  the  chivalrous  ages,  it 
was  no  uncommon  event  for  a  prince  or  a 
nobleman  to  proclaim  a  tournament,  and  de- 
clare his  daughter,  or  some  other  female  rela- 
tive, with  her  estates  and  possessions,  should 
be  the  reward  of  victory. 

Ladies,  when  they  were  free,  sometimes 
offered  their  hands  as  the  price  of  courage. 
In  the  year  10S3,  Mellet,  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  of  Whittington,  made  a  declaration  that 
she  would  marry  no  one  but  the  knight  of 
most  distinguished  prowess.  Guarine  de 
Metz,  a  noble  of  Loraine,  Lord  of  Adderbury, 
and  sheriff  of  the  county,  hearing  of  this, 
joined  the  other  youths  who  wished  to  con- 
tend for  her  hand.  The  combatants  assem- 
bled at  Peverel's  Place,  or  the  Castle  in  the 
Peak.  Guarine  conquered  all  opposed,  and 
gained  the  lady,  with  the  lordship  of  Whit- 
tington as  her  dower.  His  posterity  assumed 
the  name  of  Fitzwarine,  and  continued  Lords 
of  Whittington  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 


Introduction  at  a«Foreign  Court. 

When  Lord  Harcourt  was  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Sir  John  Blaquiere  was  his  secretary, 
and  being  applied  to  by  Major  Bushe,  a  noted 
duellist,  to  get  him  introduced  to  the  King  of 
France,  .Sir  John  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
introduced  to  his  own  sovereign.  The  major 
replied  that  he  had  not.  Sir  John  said  that, 
such  being  the  case,  he  could  not  comply  %yith 
his  request.  This  brought  on  an  explanation, 
in  which  some  high  words  were  used,  and  a 
duel  was  the  consequence.  Bushe  was  the 
most  famous  shot  in  Ireland,  having  rarely 
missed  his  man,  but  he  missed  Sir  John,  and 
was  wounded  himself  The  origin  and  result 
of  this  duel  were  much  talked  of  in  Ireland, 
and  gave  Sir  John  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
in  that  country. 


Fatal  Duel. 

In  the  r.eign  of  Henr\^  II.  of  France,  a  duel 
was  fought  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye,  M'ith  all 
the  forms  of  chivalrv-,  and  was  attended  by 
the  king  and  his  whole  court.  The  combat 
was  between  Guy  de  Chabot  Jarnac  and 
Francis  de  Vivonne  la  Chataignerie,  \yho 
quarrelled  about  the  honour  of  two  ladies. 
La  Chat.iignerie  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished cavaliers  in   France ;    skilled  in  the 
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practice  of  arms,  vain  of  his  acknowledged 
address,  and  relying  on  the  royal  favour,  he 
despised  his  antagonist ;  while  Jarnac,  more 
cautious,  and  neither  supported  by  superior 
force  nor  any  hope  of  Henry's  partial  protec- 
tion, relied  only  on  his  sword  ;  a  fever  had  dimi- 
nished his  usual  strength  and  activity,  but  the 
presumptuous  negligence  of  La  Chataignerie 
decided  the  duel  in  his  favour ;  by  an  unex- 
pected thrust,  Jarnac  wounded  Chataignerie 
in  the  arm  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The 
king  instantly  threw  do\vn  his  baton  to  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement,  and  Jarnac,  accordmg 
to  the  laws  of  arms,  was  obliged  to  desist ; 
but  his  competitor,  stung  with  disappointment, 
and  incapable  of  sur\'iving  his  defeat,  would 
not  accept  of  a  life  which  he  considered  as  dis- 
honoured, and  tearingoff  the  bandages  applied 
to  his  wounds,  soon  afterwards  expired.  The 
king  was  so  deeply  affected  with  this  event 
that  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never,  during  his 
reign,  to  admit  of  a  second  duel  on  any  pre- 
text whatever 


Honour  of  the  English  Flag 
Sustained. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon  relates,  '  there  were  ap- 
pointed Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  Narrow  Seas,  and  Sir  Jerome  Turner,  his 
vice-admiral ;  the  first  commanded  to  attend 
at  Graveling  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the 
latter  at  Calais  for  the  French  ;  but  the  French 
coming  first,  and  hearing  the  vice-admiral  was 
to  attend  him,  the  admiral  the  other,  in  a 
scorn  put  himself  in  a  passage  boat  of  Calais, 
and  came  forth  with  flag  in  top.  Instantly 
Sir  Jerome  Turner  sent  to  know  of  the  admiral 
what  he  should  do.  Sir  Robert  ^lansell  sent 
him  word  to  shoot,  and  strike  him  if  he  would 
not  take  in  the  flag.  This,  as  it  made  the 
flag  be  pulled  in,  caused  a  great  complaint, 
and  it  was  believed  it  would  have  undone  Sir 
Robert  Mansell,  the  French  faction  put  it  so 
home  ;  but  he  maintained  the  act,  and  was 
the  better  beloved  of  his  sovereign  ever  after 
to  his  death.' 


Highland  Faith. 

In  the  common  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  written  obligations  used  seldom  to 
be  required.  When  even  more  important  agree- 
ments were  to  be  concluded  and  confirmed, 
the  contracting  parties  merely  went  out  by 
themselves  into  the  open  air,  and  looking  up- 
wards, called  heaven  to  witness  their  engage- 
ments, each  part}'  at  the  same  time  repeating 
the  promise  of  payment,  and  by  way  of  seal, 
putting  a  mark  on  some  remarkable  stone,  or 
other  natural  object  held  in  reverence  by  their 
ancestors.  Although  their  bargains  were  thus 
privately  conducted,  there  were  few  instances  of 
failure  in,  or  denial  of,  their  engagements.  A 
gentlem;\n  of  the  name  of  Stewart  agreed  to 
lend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  a  neigh- 
bour.    When  they  had  met,  and  the  money 


was  already  counted  do\vn  on  the  table,  the 
borrower  offered  a  receipt.  As  soon  as  the 
lender  heard  this,  he  immediately  gathered 
up  the  money,  saying,  that  a  man  who  could 
not  trust  his  own  word  without  a  bond  should 
not  be  trusted  by  him,  and  should  have  none 
of  his  money,  which  he  put  up  in  his  purse, 
and  returned  home, 


Death  of  Henry  11.  of  France. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  who  excelled 
in  every  exercise  of  chivalry,  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  tournaments,  and  gave  a  splendid  suc- 
cession of  them  on  the  marriage,  by  proxy,  of 
Elizabeth,  to  Phihp  II.,  at  Paris.  The  lists 
extended  from  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles  to 
the  Bastile,  across  the  street  of  St.  Antoine. 
In  the  first  two  days  the  king  broke  several 
lances  with  lords  of  his  court,  in  all  of  which 
he  showed  extraordinary  vigour  and  address. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  tournaments,  June  30, 
1559,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  and 
before  the  conclusion,  Henry  showed  a  great 
inclination  to  tr>'  his  prowess  against  the 
Count  de  Montgomeri,  captain  of  his  Life 
Guards.  He  was  the  son  of  Seigneur  de 
Lorges,  who  had  formerly  wounded  Francis  I. 
so  dangerously  on  the  head,  at  Romorentin  in 
Beri,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  superior 
address  in  these  combats  above  any  nobleman 
in  the  kingdom. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  as  if  by  a  secret  pre- 
sage of  the  event,  entreated  the  king  not  to 
re-enter  the  lists  ;  but  he  resisted  her  solicita- 
tions, saying,  he  would  break  one  lance  more 
in  her  honour.  Montgomeri  accepted  the 
challenge  with  great  reluctance.  Henry  com- 
manded him  to  obey,  and  even  fought  with 
his  vizor  raised ;  but  authors  are  not  quite 
agreed  whether  it  was  raised  intentionally,  or 
flew  open  by  a  blow  from  Montgomeri's  lance, 
in  an  encounter  which  was  so  violent  that  the 
count's  lance  broke  against  the  king's  helmet ; 
he  then  fought  with  the  stump  which  remained 
in  his  hand,  and  with  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
strike  the  king  so  violent  a  blow  under  the 
eye  as  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  deprived 
him  instantlj'  of  both  speech  and  understand- 
ing, though  he  lived  eleven  days  afterwards. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  the  suppression 
of  tournaments  in  France. 


Sitting  in  the  Royal  Presence. 

The  city  of  Orleans  had  a  privilege  for  time 
immemorial,  of  sending  two  deputies  to  con- 
gratulate each  French  king  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  at  the  audience  the  deputies 
were  seated,  and  after  finishing  the  congratu- 
lation, a  cup  of  wine  was  administered  to  each 
of  them,  which  they  drank  sitting,  with  the 
toast,  '  Vive  le  Roi.'  This  custom  of  a  cirizen 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  majesty  appeared 
absurd  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  he  resolved 
to  abolish  it.  When  the  deputies  came  to 
congratulate  him,  he  ordered  every  seat  to  be 
removed  out    of  the    audience   room.     The 
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deputies  found  no  seat,  but  the  etiquette  did 
not  permit  them  to  ask  for  one.  After  the 
ceremony  of  congratulation  was  over,  the  cups 
of  wine  were  administered  to  them,  to  drink 
the  toast  (which  was  considered  as  the  homage 
of  the  city)  ;  they  looked  around  once  more, 
:.nd  finding  no  chair  brought  them,  they  sat 
themselves  down  on  the  lloor,  gave  their  toast, 
and  drank  the  wine,  sittmg  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, according  to  their  ancient  privilege. 
/ ' eiitre-saint gris  !  cried  Henry  'an  expression 
that  prince  ahvays  made  use  of  when  agree- 
ablj'  .surprised'!,  it  is  a  seat  nature  furnished 
them  with,  and  I  could  not  withhold  it  from 
them.' 


Tlie  Merry  Knight. 

When  Sir  Henry  Marshal,  Knt.  and  Alder- 
man of  London,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  George  II.,  he  fell  flat  on 
the  floor.  The  king  was  surprised  ;  but  on  the 
knight's  rising  up,  he  facetiously  said,  '  Your 
majesty  has  conferred  so  much  honour  upon 
me,  that  I  was  not  able  to  .stand  under  it.' 
His  majesty  ever  after  called  him  his  merry 
knie-ht. 


Joseph  II. 


The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  used  often  to  say 
to  those  who  v.ere  encumbering  him  with  too 
much  respect,  either  at  their  houses  or  in  his 
walks,  '  ije  covered,  pray  ;  you  constrain  me : 
put  on  your  hat,  or  I  shall  take  off  mine  ; 
attend  me  not  to  the  door,  your  time  is  pre- 
cious ;  no  compliment,  speak  the  truth,  I  seek 
to  know  it.  Deliver  yourself  with  freedom, 
I  love  it.  Disguise  nothing ;  I  came  not 
abroad  to  seek  honours,  but  information.' 
He  likewise  declined  the  seat  or  place  of 
distinction,  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
academies  of  sciences,  and  ahvays  sat  down 
anj'\vhere  near  the  door  at  which  he  entered. 

He  was  regular  in  his  attentions  to  all 
religious  duties  in  the  public  churches,  and  as 
constantly  declined  accepting  any  particular 
respect  ofiered  to  him  in  such  places.  He 
drank  from  the  common  cup  with  the  rest  of 
the  communicants,  always  refusing  any  ap- 
propriate one  that  was  presented  to  him. 
*Why  such  distinctions?'  said  he  once  ;  'it  is 
at  the  table  of  our  Lord  that  all  mankind  re- 
enter into  the  common  rights  of  human  nature. 
If  distinctions  are  there  to  be  made,  the 
honour  .should  be  paid  to  virtue,  not  to  rank  ; 
and  are  kings  always  entitled  to  such  a 
preference  ?' 


Buccaneer  Parson. 

Dr.  Blackburn  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  an  active  buccaneer  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  even  buccaneers  could  not  be  without  their 
parson.  In  one  of  their  cruises,  the  first 
lieutenant  having  a  dispute  with  him,  told 
him,  that  'if  it  v/ere  not  for  his  gown,  he 
should   treat    him    in    a    different    manner.' 


'  Oh,'  says  Blackburn,  '  that  need  be  ns 
hindrance,  as  it  is  easilj^  thrown  off — and  now 
I  am  your  man.'  On  this  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  fight  on  a  small  island  near  where 
the  shipjay,  and  that  the  one  who  fell  should 
be  rolled  into  the  sea  by  the  survivor,  that  it 
might  seem  as  if,  walking  on  the  cliff,  he  had 
slipped  his  foot  and  tumbled  in.  The  lieu- 
tenant fell,  to  all  appearance  shot  dead. 
Blackburn  began  rolling  him  down  one  or  two 
declivities,  but  just  as  they  came  to  the  last, 
the   lieutenant  recovered   sufficiently  to   call 

out,  '  For sake,  hold  your  hand.'     '  Ah,* 

said  Blackburn,  '  you  spoke  just  in  time,  for 
you  had  but  one  more  cast  to  the  bottom.' 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  same  fighting 
parson  and  buccaneer  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  be  Archbishop  of  York  ?  When  Sir 
Charles  Wager  heard  of  the  promotion, 
'  What,'  said  he,  '  my  friend  Dr.  Blackburn 
made  Archbishop  of  York  !  I  ought  to  have 
been  preferred  to  it  before  him,  for  I  was  the 
elder  buccaneer  of  the  tv.o.' 


IMagnanimity  of  a  Highland 
Robber. 

Not  many  years  after  the  rebellion  of  1743, 
an  officer  of  some  distinction  was  travelling 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  attended 
b}'  a  single  servant.  The  public  roads,  where 
there  were  any,  were  hardly  passable,  and  a 
great  fall  of  snow  coming  on,  rendered  them 
at  last  not  to  be  traced.  After  wandering 
about  in  painful  suspense  a  whole  day,  thej' 
discovered,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  some- 
thing like  a  light  at  a  distance.  Thither  they 
eagerly  directed  their  steps  ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  spot,  where  they  e.vpected  to  find 
a  house,  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
a  tremendous  precipice,  and  the  light  which 
had  decoyed  them  still  glimmering  at  an  in- 
accessible height  above  their  heads.  They 
halloed  with  all  their  might,  and  were  imme- 
diately asked  by  a  human  voice  what  they 
wanted?  They  answered  that  they  were 
travellers  who  had  lost  their  way,  and  wanted 
to  know  whether  they  could  hope  for  shelter 
and  assistance  ?  In  an  instant  a  man  ap- 
peared before  them,  and  desired  them  to  follow 
him.  They  did  so,  but  were  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  leave  their  horses  fastened 
below.  They  soon  arrived,  by  a  zigzag  way, 
at  a  large  cave  in  the  middle  of  the  rock,  in 
the  centre  of  v.hich  a  pile  of  faggots  was 
burning.  Here  their  guide  left  them,  while 
he  proceeded  into  an  inner  cave  or  apartment, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  followed 
by  about  fifty  armed  men.  The  travellers,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  greatly  startled  at  the 
appearance  of  so  formidable  a  bodj',  when 
one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  command  of  the 
rest,  addressed  them  to  this  purpose  :— 

'  You  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  we 
are,  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  For  though 
we  live  by  what  is  called  violence,  we  are  not 
insensible  to  humanity.  Our  depredations 
are  never  stained  with  cruelty,  and  seldom 
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with  blood  ;  and  those  whom  necessity  has 
thrown  on  our  care  have  never  either  been 
treated  with  barbarity,  or  suffered  to  want. 
We  extort  a  Uttle  from  those,  only,  who  are 
able  to  spare  it ;  but  rather  augment  than 
diminish  the  property  of  the  poor.  W'e  know 
what  we  have  to  expect  when  we  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  our  fate  ;  but  we  never  take  advan- 
tage of  the  miserable.  Nor  is  it  to  distress 
others,  but  solely  to  support  ourselves,  that 
we  live  in  this  manner  ;  you  see  our  quarters, 
and  shall  have  all  the  accommodation  they 
can  afford  you  ;  and  if  you  can  trust  us,  who 
have  no  reason  to  deceive  you,  we  bid  you 
welcome.' 

This  harangue  revived  the  courage  of  the 
guests,  and  they  were  seasonably  presented 
with  a  cup  of  whisky  each,  to  recover  them 
from  the  cold  and  fatigue  they  had  experi- 
enced. Their  appetites  were  by  this  time 
abundantly  keen  ;  and  by  their  own  accounts 
they  never  supped  more  deliciously  in  their 
lives  than  they  did  that  night,  on  poultry'  and 
fine  Highland  mutton,  hastily  broiled  on  the 
live  ashes. 

Rest  was  the  next  thing  of  which  they  stood 
most  in  need  ;  and  their  generous  host  led  them 
to  the  inner  apartment  in  the  cave.  There 
two  sacks  of  heath  were,  by  his  order,  brought 
in,  and  on  these  the  wearied  travellers  were 
invited  to  repose. 

The  officer  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  some  costly  trinkets  upon  him  ; 
but  as  he  expected  they  would  search  him  for 
his  money,  he  did  not  attempt  to  secrete  any- 
thing. Their  host  either  discovered  or  sus- 
pected their  fears,  and  offered  himself  to  be 
guard.  They  dissuaded  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  he  told  them  plainly,  that  unless  he 
kept  constantly  by  them,  he  could  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  conduct  of  his  companions. 
He,  therefore,  watched  by  them  on  the  bare 
rock  the  whole  of  the  night.  In  the  morning 
they  found  themselves  thus  alone  with  him, 
and  everything  as  they  left  it  in  the  evening  ; 
save  that  of  the  whole  fifty  men  they  had  seen 
not  one  was  now  visible  but  the  chief  of  the 
gang.  Another  fire  of  wood  was  instantly 
lighted  up,  and  as  he  told  them  they  had 
nearly  twenty  miles  to  ride,  before  they  could 
find  any  provisions  for  themselves  or  horses, 
tliey  were  prevailed  on  to  eat  very  heartily 
of  cheese  and  whisky,  ere  they  set  out. 

He  then  produced  their  horses,  which  had 
been  well  fed,  and  were  in  good  spirits.  He 
likewise  insisted  on  putting  them  on  the  road, 
where  they  might  be  in  no  further  danger  of 
losing  their  way.  On  this  the  servant  was 
ordered  to  dismount  and  give  him  his  horse  ; 
but  he  chose  to  walk,  and  told  them,  he  could 
ea.sily  keep  up  with  them.  At  their  parting, 
'  Sir,'  said  the  officer,  '  we  are  struck  at  the 
whole  cf  3'our  conduct,  from  first  to  last, 
with  equal  admiration  and  gratitude.  We 
have  been  treated  like  princes,  where  we  ex- 
pected our  throats  were  to  be  cut.  It  is  not 
in  iny  power  sufficiently  to  reward  your  gene- 
rosity ;_but  here  is  a  small  purse  of  guineas, 
which  is  all  the  ready  cash  I  have  about  me. 


I  can  very  well  spare  it,  and  I  shall  think 
myself  honoured  by  your  acceptance  of  it.  I 
am  only  sorry  it  is  no  more,  for  your  sake.' 

'Look  ye,  sir,'  said  the  Highlander,  'you 
now  see  our  way  of  life.  The  fellows  you  saw 
are  all  trusty  and  tried.  We  go  to  a  free 
market  for  whatever  we  want.  In  such  a 
situation  money  can  be  no  object  to  u.s ; 
though  it  were,  know  that  Serjeant  More  is 
above  being  hired  to  do  what  his  heart  tells 
him  is  right.'  '  Are  you  Serjeant  More  ?'  ex- 
claimed the  officer.  '  I  am.'  '  V.Tij',  your 
name  is  a  terror  to  the  whole  country  round.' 
'  It  is.'  '  Do  you  knov/  that  a  reward  is  offered 
for  you,  dead  or  alive  ?  Why,  t'nen,  do  you 
trust  yourself  alone  with  two  armed  men?' 
'  To  show  you  that  my  heart  is  a  stranger  to 
fear.'  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  leaning 
on  it  gently,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  was  born  a 
gentleman,  and  have  lived  a  clown.  Early 
misfortunes  obliged  me  to  conceal  my  name 
and  family,  and  enlist  in  the  army.  j\ly  con- 
duct there  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
superiors,  but  I  had  no  interest  to  rise  higher 
than  a  halbert,  and  was  discharged  with  the 
regiment  in  which  I  served.  This  v.-ay  of  life 
was  then  imposed  on  me  by  necessity.  It  is 
likely  I  shall  be  made  an  example  of,  to 
deter  others  from  the  same  clandestine  prac- 
tices ;  and  all  I  ask,  when  you  hear  of  my 
death,  whether  public  or  private,  is,  that  you 
remember  j'Ou  once  owed  your  life  to  him 
who  never  took  one  but  in  the  cause  of  his 
countr\',  when  he  fought  for  his  king,  and  ex- 
posed his  own.     Farewell.' 


Titles  of  Sovereigns. 

The  titles  of  monarchs  vary  in  different 
countries,  and  in  some  countries  in  different 
ages.  King  John  was  the  first  of  our  monarchs 
who  assumed  the  plural  number  in  his  edicts  ; 
the  king's  writs  before  that  time  ending  with 
Tesie  Meipso.  The  titles  they  assumed  were 
less  pompous  formerly  than  at  the  present 
day.  Henry  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  EngHsh  king  who  had  the  title 
of  Grace  conferred  oa  him.  Edward  the 
Fourth  was  addressed  as  high  and  mighty 
prince ;  Edward  the  Seventh,  som.etimes 
Grace,  and  at  others  Highness.  The  latter 
title  was  used  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  ;  but  he  after\vards  as- 
sumed that  of  majesty,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional one  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Pope,  for  his  early  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  sometimes  addressed  as  high- 
ness, but  oftener  as  her  majesty.  On  her 
death,  James  the  First,  for  whom  no  flattery 
was  too  gross,  wivs  called  sacred  majesty-,  and 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  which  titles  the 
Kings  of  England  still  continue  to  be  desig- 
nated. The  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, have  the  titles  oimcst  C/iristian,  Catho- 
lic, and  faithful,  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Roman  See,  on  account  of  their  particular 
de-»'otion  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  of 
most  Christian  in  France,  was  purchased  from 
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the  Pope  by  Charlemagne,  since  which  it  has 
continued  with  all  succeeding  monarchs. 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  have 
the  title  of  imperial  majesty,  and  the  petty 
Princes  of  Germany  are  all  'serene  high- 
nesses;' the  States  General  of  Holland  had 
the  title  of  '  high  mightinesses.' 

All  these  titles  are,  however,  extremely 
modest,  compared  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
monarchs.  The  King  of  Ava  assumes  the 
titles  which  we  confer  only  on  the  Deity,  and, 
in  addition,  styles  himself  brother  of  the  sun, 
and  the  King  of  the  Twenty-four  Umbrellas, 
which  are  always  carried  before  him.  The 
King  of  Monomotapa,  surrounded  by  poets 
and  musicians,  is  called  lord  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  great  magician,  and  greai  thief  I  The 
Emperor  of  Arracan,  in  Asia,  assumes  the 
following  titles :  Emperor  of  Arracan,  Pos- 
sessor of  the  White  Elephant  and  the  two 
Ear-ringG,  &c.  The  King  of  Achan  is  styled 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  whose  body  is  as 
luminous  as  the  sun  ;  whom  God  created  to 
be  accomplished  as  the  moon  in  her  pleni- 
tude ;  whose  eye  glitters  like  the  north  star  ; 
a  king,  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round  ;  who, 
when"  he  rises,  shades  all  his  people  ;  from 
under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is  wafted, 
&c.  &c.  The  King  of  Persia,  after  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  countries  he  possesses,  is 
styled  also  the  branch  of  honour,  the  mirror 
of  virtue,  and  the  rose  of  delight. 

The  following  are  the  assumed  titles  of  the 
Turkish  Sultans  in  their  treaties  with  the 
Kings  of  France.  '  I,  who  by  the  infinite 
grace  of  the  great,  just,  and  omnipotent 
Creator,  and  by  the  innumerable  miracles  of 
the  chief  of  the  prophets,  am  emperor  of 
powerful  emperors,  the  refuge  of  sovereigns, 
the  distributor  of  crowns  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  servant  of  the  two  thrice  sacred  cities 
(Mecca  and  Medina),  governor  of  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem,  master  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  &c.,  conquered  by  our  victorious 
sword  and  our  terrific  lance,  lord  of  the  two 
seas  (the  White  and  Black  Seasi,  of  Damas- 
cus, the  odour  of  Paradise  ;  master  of  Bag- 
dad, the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  of  the  fortresses 
of  Belgrade,  Agria,  and  a  multitude  of 
countries,  islands,  streights,  nations,  genera- 
tions, and  of  so  many  victorious  armies  which 
repose  beneath  the  shade  of  our  Sublime 
Porte  ;  I,  who  am  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth,' 
&c.  &c. 


the  collar  they  had  received  from  the  great 
Henry,  and  to  take  proper  steps  that  their 
names  should  be  erased  from  the  register.  She 
said,  that  '  as  a  chaste  spouse  should  look 
only  on  her  husband,  so  ought  a  subject  to 
look  up  to  that  sovereign  whom  God  had  esta- 
blished to  reign  over  him.  I  will  not  allow,' 
added  the  queen,  '  that  my  sheep  be  marked 
with  a  stranger's  mark,  nor  that  they  follow 
the  whistle  of  a  foreign  shepherd.' 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

When  Elizabeth,  the  firm  ally  of  Plenry  IV. 
of  France,  had  assisted  him  with  a  chosen 
body  of  troops,  that  prince,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalr^^  invested  Nicholas  Clifford  and 
Anthony  Shirley,  two  of  the  bravest  and 
most  gallant  officers  of  the  English  army, 
with  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 
But  on  their  return  to  England  they  were 
committed  to  prison,  for  daring  to  accept 
this  honour  without  having  previously  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  her  majesty  ;  and 
they  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  send  back 


Knights  Bachelors. 

The  most  ancient,  and  originally  the  sole 
order  of  knighthood,  was  that  of  the  Knight 
Bachelor.  This  was  the  proper  degree  con- 
ferred by  one  knight  on  another,  without  the 
interference  of  either  prince,  noble,  or  church- 
man, and  its  duties  and  privileges  approached 
nearly  to  those  of  the  Knight  Errant.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  human  nature  to  act  up  to 
the  pitch  of  merit  required  by  the  statutes 
of  chivalry,  this  order  might  have  proved,  for 
a  length  of  time,  a  substitute  for  imperfect 
policy  ;  a  remedy  against  feudal  tyranny  ;  a 
resource  for  the  weak  when  oppres.-ed  by  the 
strong.  But  the  laws  of  chivalry,  like  those 
of  the  ascetic  orders,  while  announcing  a  high 
tone  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  unfortvmately 
afforded  the  strongest  temptations  to  those 
who  professed  its  vows,  to  abuse  the  character 
which  they  assumed.  The  degree  of  knight- 
hood was  easily  attained,  and  did  not  subject 
the  warrior  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  any 
particular  tribunal,  in  case  of  his  abjLising  the 
powers  which  it  conferred.  Thus  the  knight 
became,  in  many  instances,  a  wandering  and 
licentious  soldier,  carrying  from  castle  to 
castle,  and  from  court  to  court,  the  offer  of 
his  mercenary  sword  ;  and  frequently  abusing 
his  character,  to  oppress  those  whom  his  oath 
bound  him  to  protect.  The  licence  and  foreign 
vices  imported  by  those  who  had  returned 
from  the  crusades,  the  poverty  also  to  which 
noble  families  were  reduced  by  these  fatal  ex- 
peditions, all  aided  to  throw  the  quality  of 
Knight  Bachelor  lower  in  the  scale  of  honour, 
when  unsupported  by  birth,  wealth,  or  the 
command  of  followers. 

The  poorest  Knight  Bachelor,  however, 
long  continued  to  exercise  the  privileges  of 
the  order.  They  either  attached  themselves 
to  the  service  of  some  prince  or  rich  noble, 
and  were  supported  at  their  expense  ;  or  they 
led  the  life  of  mere  adventurers,  setting  their 
principal  store  by  valour  in  battle  ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  only  quality  of  chivalry  which 
they  at  all  times  equally  prized  and  pos- 
sessed. Their  boast  was  to  be  the  children 
of  war  and  battle,  living  in  no  other  atmc^- 
sphere  but  what  was  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  conflict,  and  the  hot  breath  of  charging 
steeds. 

Men  of  such  roving  and  military  habits, 
subsisting  by  means  so  precarious,  and  lying 
under  little  or  no  restraint  from  laws,  or  from 
the  social  system,  were  frequently  dangerous 
and  turbulent  members  of  the  commonwealth. 
Every    usurper,     tyrant^     or     rebel,     found 
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Knights  Bachelors  to  espouse  his  cause 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  his  means  of  ex- 
penditure. They  were  precisely  the  'land- 
less resolutes,'  whom  any  adventurer  of  mili- 
tary fame  or  known  enterprise  could  easily 
collect, 

'  For  food  and  diet  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  it.* 


Sir  George  Ramsay. 

Few  duels  have  been  accompanied  with 
more  melancholy  circumstances  than  one 
fought  near  Edinburgh,  in  1790,  between  Sir 
George  Ramsay  and  Captain  Macrae.  It 
originated  in  the  following  circumstance  : — 

A  servant  of  Sir  George  keeping  a  chair  at 
the  door  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  was 
ordered  by  Captain  Macrae  to  remove  it ;  on 
his  objecting,  some  words  ensued,  and  the 
fracas  concluded  in  Captain  Macrae  chastis- 
ing the  servant  very  severely.  Meeting  the 
next  day  with  Sir  George  Ramsay,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  dismissing  the  man  from  his  ser- 
vice. This  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that, 
whatever  was  the  misconduct  of  the  servant, 
he  had  already  received  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. 

A  challenge  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  refusal.  The  parties  met  on  Rlussel- 
burgh  Links,  Sir  George  Ramsay  accom- 
panied by  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Moncrief, 
and  Captain  Macrae  by  Mr.  Hay.  The 
former  fired  first,  but  without  effect ;  Captain 
Macrae  returned  the  fire,  and  lodged  his  ball 
near  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.  Sir  George 
languished  a  kw  days  in  much  agony,  when 
he  expired.  The  poor  fellow,  on  whose 
account  this  duel  happened,  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  master's  fate,  than  he  fell  into  strong 
con\'ulsions,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 


The  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Whether  we  consider  its  antiquity,  or  the 
rank  and  heroic  exploits  of  the  personages 
who,  in  successive  ages,  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  as  surpassing 
all  the  institutions  of  honour  in  the  world. 

This  most  noble  and  illustrious  order  was 
founded  by  Edward  HI.,  with  a  view  of  re- 
covering France,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of 
his  mother.  Anxious  to  unite  the  best  sol- 
diers of  Europe  in  his  interest,  he  projected 
and  set  up  King  Arthur's  round  table,  and 
proclaimed  a  solemn  tilting,  to  which  foreign- 
ers of  rank  and  courage  were  invited. 

The  place  for  this  martial  exercise  was  fi.ved 
at  Windsor,  and  upon  New  Year's  Day, 
1344,  he  published  his  royal  letters  patent, 
granting  protection  and  safe  passage  to  such 
foreign  knights  as  wished  to  venture  their 
honour  and  reputation  at  those  justs  and 
tournaments,  which  were  to  be  held  on  the 
19th  January  following.  When  the  time  came 
the  king  provided  a  great  supper  to  commence 


the  solemnity  ;  and  then  ordaiaing  this  feast 
to  be  annually  held  at  Whitsuntide,  he  for 
that  purpose  erected  a  particular  building  in 
the  castle,  in  which  was  placed  a  round  table, 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  King  Arthur's,  at  Winchester,  and  en- 
tertained the  knights  at  an  expense  of  ;^ioo 
a  week,  which  in  those  days  was  no  inconsi- 
derable sum. 

The  title  given  to  this  order,  that  of  the 
Garter,  has  been  variously  accounted  for  ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  In  1347  the  king  gave 
the  signal  for  one  of  his  most  glorious  battles 
in  France  by  displaying  his  garter  ;  and  when 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  complete  he  in- 
stituted the  order,  giving  the  garter  the  pre- 
eminence among  its  ensigns  ;  whence  the  select 
number  whom  he  incorporated  into  a  fraternity 
were  first  styled,  Equites  Aureci  Periscelide, 
or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Garter.  The  motto, 
Honi  soit  qui  }>ial  y  perise,  was  adopted  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  King  of  France,  who,  jealous 
of  Edward's  chivalrous  spirit,  had  instituted 
a  rival  order  to  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  which  the  English  king  had  previously 
set  up. 

AVhen  the  royal  founder  of  this  illustrious 
order  had  formed  rules  and  statutes  for  its 
government,  he  next  resolved  to  elect  fron? 
those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  heroic  actions  and  honourable  con- 
duct, twenty-six  of  the  most  celebrated 
knights,  who,  together  with  himself,  should 
make  up  the  number  to  which  it  was  then,  and 
has  ever  since,  been  confined,  except  in  the 
addition  of  foreign  princes,  whom  the  order  in 
all  ages  has  ranked  among  its  members. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Bath  Avas  practised  by  the  ancient  Franks,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Germany,  and  that  the 
Saxons,  who  had  the  same  common  descent, 
on  their  invasion  of  England,  introduced  this 
method  of  knighthood  among  the  customs 
they  engrafted  upon  the  usages  of  the 
English.  The  ancient  Franks,  when  they  con- 
ferred knighthood,  among  other  solemn  rites, 
used  that  of  bathing  before  they  performed 
their  vigils  ;  and  this  continuing  to  be  practised 
in  England,  the  members  of  the  order  were 
called  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  knighthood  specified  under  the  express 
appellation  of  Tlie  Bath.  That  king,  ou  the 
day  of  his  coronation  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
conferred  the  same  upon  forty-six  esquires, 
who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and  had 
bathed  themselves.  From  that  time  it  was 
customary  with  our  kings  to  confer  this  dignity 
preceding  their  coronations,  the  coronations 
of  their  queens,  the  birth  and  marriage  of  the 
royal  issue,  and  their  first  advancement  to 
honours,  upon  their  designed  expeditions 
against  their  foreign  enemies,  upon  installa- 
tions of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  when 
some  grand  anniversary-  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. The  last  time  Knights  of  the  Bath 
N  2 
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were  so  made  was  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1661,  after  which  the  order  was 
neglected,  until  the  year  1725,  when  King 
George  I.  \\'as  most  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
vive it,  and  to  order  a  book  of  statutes  for  the 
government  of  the  order,  by  which  the  number 
of  knights  was  fixed  at  thirt\-eight,  namely, 
the  sovereign  and  thirty-seven  knights  com- 
panions. 

This  order  continued  without  any  alteration 
tmtil  the  year  1S15,  when  his  m.ajestj%  then 
Pnnce  Regent,  graciously  thought  fit  '  to  ad- 
vance the  splendour  and  extend  the  limits  of 
the  said  order,  to  the  end  that  those  officers 
who  had  the  opportunities  of  signalising  them- 
.«;elves   by   eminent   services   during  the   late 


Immediately  after  King  James  V.  had 
founded  and  established  this  order,  he  died, 
in  1542,  which  put  an  end  to  the  de.sign  for 
that  time  ;  for  it  being  about  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  when  religious  disputes  ran  to  a 
great  height,  it  was  deemed  impious  to  imi- 
tate, in  an  order  of  knighthood,  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  ;  nor  was  this  honourable  ord«r 
thought  of  till  King  James  VII.  of  Scotland 
and  II.  of  England  renewed  it,  by  making 
eight  knights,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1687.  But 
the  gloiious  revolution  happening  ne.\t  year, 
no  more  knights  were  added  till  December, 
1703,  when  her  majesty,  Queen  Anne,  was 
most  graciously  pleased  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
stalls,  agreeably  to  the  original  statutes  of  the 


war,  may  share  in  the  honours  of  the  said  j  order,  to  which  she  added  some  new  rules, 
order,  and  that  their  names  maj'  be  delivered  1  In  1714,  King  George  I.  v.as  pleased  to  con 
down  to  remote  posterity,  accompanied  by  the     ""         ' 


m.arks  of  distinction  which  they  have  so  nobly 
earned. 

With  this  view  the  most  honourable  and 
military'  Order  of  the  Bath  was  divided   into 
three  classes,  under  the  distinctions  of  Knights 
Grand    Crosses,    the   number   of    which   v.as 
never  to   e.xceed    seventy-two ;    the    second  1 
class  was  entitled  Knights  Commanders,  and  j 
limited  in  the  first  instance  to  the  num.ber  of  j 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  exclusive  of  foreign  ' 
oftlcers  holding   British    commissions.      The 
third  class,  under  the  title  of  Knights  Com- 
panions, was  unlimited. 


firm  the  statutes  of  Queen  Anne,  and  several 
more,  particularly  that  of  making  raj's  of 
glorj'  to  surround  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  hangs  at  the  collar ;  and  as  elections 
and  instalments  were  both  wanting,  his 
majesty  ordered  that  chapters  of  election 
should  thenceforth  be  held  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, and  the  great  wardrobe  to  provide  suit- 
able mantles  and  other  vestments,  for  the 
knights  and  officers  of  the  order. 


The  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

This  order  was  especially  destined  for  the 
nobilit}-  of  Scotland,  although  one  riband  is 
generally  given  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
It  was  founded  in  1540,  by  King  James  V., 
who,  being  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  from  his  uncle.  King  Henn,^  VIII., 
with  the  Golden  Fleece  from  the  emperor, 
and  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  from  France, 
resolved  to  be  in  royal  m.ode,  and  so  made 
this  crder  for  himself  and  twelve  knights,  in 
imitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  Apostles,  j 


The  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

This  order,  which  is  the  lowest  in  rank,  and 
of  modern  creation,  was  founded  in  17S3  by 
his  late  majesty,  George  the  Third,  and  was 
I  ordained  to  consist  of  the  sovereign  and 
fifteen  knights  companions,  who  have  almost 
invariably  been  selected  from  the  Irish  no- 
bility. 


Baronets. 

The  first  effect  of  military  orders  on  the 
spirit  of  chivalry'  in  general,  was  doubtless 
favourable,  as  holding  forth  to  the  knighthood 
a  high  and  honourable  pnze  of  emulation. 
But  when  everj'  court  in  Europe  had  its  own 


Then  celebrating  all  the  festivals  of  these  ;  pecuhar  order  and  ceremonial,  while  tJie  great 
orders,  he  set  up  their  arms  and  badges  over  i  potentates  established  several,  these  dignities 
the  gate  of  his  palace  of  Linhthgow,  joining  [  became  so  common,  as  to  throw  into  the  shade 
St.^ Andrew's  with  them.  !  the   order  of  Knights    Bachelors,  the  parent 

Some  Scotch  writers,  ever  fond  of  antiguit%',  j  and  proper  degree  of  chivalrj',  in  comparison 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  novelty  of  this  insti-  I  to  which  the  others  were  mere  innova- 
tuticn,  affect  to  call  it  mo:,t  ancient  as  to  deri-  !  tions.  The  last  distinction  introduced,  when 
vation.  But  for  this  they  have  no  better  '  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  almost  totally 
warrant  than  the  dream  of  King  Hungus  the  I  extinguished,  was  the  degree  of  Knight's 
Pict,  to  whom  St.  Andrew,  making  a  midnight  i  Baronet. 

visit,  promjssd  him  a  sure  victory  over  his  j  The  title  of  baronet,  or  hereditary  kni^ht- 
foes,  the  Northumbrians  ;  and  the  ne.vt  day  j  hood,  might  have  been  with  greater  propriety 
St.  Andrew's  cross  appearing  in  the  air,  he  |  termed  an  inferior  rank  of  nobility,  than  an 
de  his  words  good,  and  the  Northumbrians  ;  order  of   chivairv.       Nothing   can   be  more 


were  defeated.  On  this  stor\-,  as  they  say. 
King  Achalus,  about  the  year  Soo,  framed  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew,  seven  hundred  3-ears 
before  King  James  V.  revived  it.  But  after 
.so  many  ages,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  fcreig;! 
testimonies  or  authors  are  produced,  no  con- 
temporary vouchers  to  confirm,  or  even  so 
much  as  mention  it ;  so  that  this  part  relating 


foreign  to  the  original  idea  of  chivair^',  than 
that  knighthood  could  be  bestowed  on  an  in- 
fant, who  could  not  have  deserved  the  honour, 
or  be  capable  of  discharging  its  duties ;  but 
the  way  had  been  already  opened  for  this 
anomaly,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign 
orders  of  knighthood  had  been  conferred  upon 
children ;    and    men  had  already    long    lost 


to  its  great  antiquity  must  be  given  up  as  a  ,  .sight  of  the  proper  use  and  purpose  of  knignt- 
f'ible.  j  hood,    which  wr.i  now  Regarded  and  valued 
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only  as  an  honorary'- distinction  of  rank,  that 
imposed  no  duties,  and  required  no  qualifica- 
tions, or  period  of  preliminary  noviciate. 

The  creation  of  the  new  dignity  of  Baronet 
was  a  device  of  James  I.,  to  fill  those  cofters 
which  his  folly  and  profusion  had  emptied  ; 
and  although  the  pretext  of  a  Nova  Scotia,  or 
of  an  Ulster,  settlement  was  used  as  the 
apology-  for  the  creation  of  the  order,  yet  it 
was  perfectly  understood,  that  the  real  value 
given  was  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  of 
money  ;  and  thus  honours,  which  in  their 
crii^inwere  designed  as  the  reward  and  pledge 
of  chivalrous  merit,  became  an  article  of  royal 
commerce.  Osborne,  with  cynical  severity, 
thus  satirizes  this  traffic  :  'At  this  time,'  says 
he,  '  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  anti- 
quity reserved  as  sacred,  as  the  cheapest  and 
readiest  jewel  to  present  virtue  with,  was  pro- 
miscuously laid  on  any  head  belonging  to  the 
yeomanry'  made  addle  through  pride  and  con- 
tempt of  their  ancestors'  pedigree),  that  had 
but  a  court  friend,  or  money  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  the  meanest  able  to  bring  him 
into  an  outward  room,  when  the  king,  the 
fjuntain  of  honour,  came  down,  and  was  unin- 
terrupted by  other  business  ;  in  which  case  it 
was  then  usual  for  him  to  grant  a  commission 
to  the  chamberlain,  or  some  other  lord,  to 
do  it.' 

Admiral  Allen. 

Admiral  Allen,  who  died  in  1801,  was  always 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour. 
On  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppcl,  Allen,  at  that 
time  captain,  and  who  served  under  him  in 
the  engagement  for  which  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  acted  in  a  manly, 
hone.st,and  disinterested  manner;  and  although 
brought  by  the  prosecutor,  wa.s  the  first  wit- 
ness who  set  Admiral  Keppel's  conduct  in  a 
clear  point  of  view.  While  this  court-martial 
was  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  a  man  came 
one  morning  to  Captain  Allen  with  a  blank 
cover,  enclosing  a  bank-note  to  the  amount  of 
£1000.  This  brave  seaman,  whose  honour 
was  alarmed,  considered  the  money  as  a  bribe 
to  give  evidence  against  his  friend,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  from  whom  this  extraordi- 
jiary  remittance  came.  The  messenger,  how- 
ever, got  away  without  giving  any  explana- 
tion ;  but,  returning  in  a  few  days  with 
another  bank-note  to  the  same  amount,  Cap- 
tain Allen  locked  him  in  a  room,  took  out  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and,  by  threats,  compelled  the 
man  to  confess  that  the  two  notes  came  from 
a  lady,  who,  knowing  that  he  had  some  debts 
to  discharge,    took  this    method    to    relieve 


Bloodles.s  Enterprise. 

When  Maximilian  II.  was  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, two  gentlemen,  the  one  a  Spaniard, 
the  other  a  German,  having  asked  from  him 
in  marriage  his  natural  daughter,  the  beauti- 
ful Helen  Scarfcquinn ;  the  emperor  told 
them  that  he  held  both  in  equal  estimation, 


and  wished  that  they  should  decide  the  matter 
between  themselves  by  a  trial  of  strength  and 
dexterity.  As  the  friend  of  both,  however, 
he  took  the  liberty  to  propose  that,  instead  of 
risking  their  lives  by  a  duel,  they  should  pro- 
cure a  sack,  in  which  he  who  contrived  to  put 
his  adversary,  should  espouse  the  lady.  The 
two  gentlemen  accordingly  contended  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  assembled  court,  when 
at  length  the  Spaniard  fell  ;  on  which  the 
German,  Andrew  Eberhard,  Baron  de  Talbert, 
placed  his  rival  in  the  sack,  took  him  on  his 
back,  and  deposited  him,  to  the  infinite  diver- 
sion of  all  the  spectators,  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  next  day  married  the  beau- 
tiful Helen. 


Female  Duelling. 

We  have  numerous  instances  in  the  chival- 
rous ages  of  females  relinquishing  the  distaff 
for  the  sword,  and  distinguishing  themselves 
not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  personal  combat ; 
and  modern  times  have  furnished  us  with  more 
than  one  female  duellist. 

In  France,  a  few  years  ago,  a  duel  was 
fought  between  two  ladies  in  the  forest  of 
Boulogne,  when  two  shots  were  exchanged, 
but  without  efi^ect ;  the  seconds  then  interfered, 
and  terminated  the  quarrel. 

Female  duelling  has  even  extended  to  the 
United  States.  An  American  paper  of  1817 
gives  the  following  instance  : — '  Last  week  a 
point  of  honour  was  decided  between  two 
ladies,  near  the  South  Carolina  line.  The 
details  of  this  grand  affair  have  not  yet 
reached  town.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  of 
quarrel  was  the  usual  one  in  such  cases — viz., 
Love.  The  object  of  the  rival  affections  of 
these  fair  champions  was  present  on  the  field, 
as  the  mutual  arbiter  in  the  dreadful  combat. 
He  had  the  grief  of  beholding  one  of  the 
suitors  for  his  favour  fall  before  his  eyes  ;  she 
was  wounded  ;  but,  we  understand,  not  mor- 
tally. The  whole  business  was  managed  with 
all  the  inflexibility  and  decorum  usually  prac- 
tised on  such  occasions.  The  conqueror  was 
to  be  immediately  married  to  the  innoce7it 
second,  conformably  to  the  previous  condi- 
tions of  the  duel. ' 


Chivalrous  Enterprise. 

On  the  third  of  Februar}',  1462,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  being  at  the  hotel  of  Madame 
de  '  Berghes,  at  Brussels,  Vvith  a  numerous 
party  of  lords  and  ladies,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feast  there  entered  the  hall  two 
heralds,  introducing  a  stranger,  who  said 
that  he  brought  with  him  letters  of  credence 
from  a  noble  lady,  his  mistress.  These  being 
read,  purported  to  be  the  complaint  of  a  lady 
against  a  certain  powerful  neighbour,  who 
had  threatened  to  dispossess  her  of  her  lands, 
unless  she  could  find  some  knight  who  would 
successfully  defend  her  against  him  in  single 
combat,  and  that  within  a  year.  A  boon  was 
then  demanded  of  the  duke  by  the  stranger, 
and   promised   before   asked.      The    request 
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was,  that  he  should  procure  for  the  lady  three 
French  knights,  to  be  immediately  trained  to 
arms.  That  out  of  these  one  should  be  chosen 
for  the  champion  by  the  lady,  who  would 
then  disclose  her  name.  The  stranger  added, 
on  his  own  part,  some  other  requests,  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  duke's  son,  Monsieur  de 
Charolois,  should  be  umpire  of  the  combats. 
The  terms,  or  articles,  of  the  combat  were  next 
read,  and  at  the  conclusion  three  knights  in- 
stantly presented  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  defending  the  unknown  fair 
one,  among  whom  Vvas  the  celebrated  Anthony 
Bastard,  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  chi- 
valrous knights  of  the  age. 

This  account,  which  is  copied  from  vol. 
285  of  the  Lansdown  MSS.  in  the  British 
jMuseum,  does  not  state  the  result  of  this 
chivalrous  undertaking. 


Caesar  and  Antony. 

^Vhen  Csesar  received  a  challenge  from 
Antony  to  engage  him  in  single  combat,  he 
very  calmly  answered  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, '  If  Antony  is  weary  of  life,  tell  him 
there  are  other  ways  to  death  than  the  point 
of  my  sword.'  Who  ever  deemed  this  an 
instance  of  cowardice  ?  All  ages  have  admired 
it  as  the  act  of  a  discreet  and  gallant  man, 
who  was  sensible  of  his  own  importance,  and 
knew  how  to  treat  the  petulant  and  revenge- 
ful humour  of  a  discontented  adversary  with 
deserved  contempt. 


Apology  for  Youth. 

After  the  conquest  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by 
the  French,  under  Count  Lowendahl,  Louis 
XV.,  among  other  testimonials  of  his  satis- 
faction, gave  a  regiment  to  the  general's  son. 
M.  d'Argenson  was  against  it  on  account  of 
his  youth  ;  but  JMadame  Pompadour  settled 
the  matter  by  quoting  on  the  instant  the  say- 
ing of  Comeille, 

'Where  souls  are  bom  to  soar  in  loftier  spheres, 
True  valour  waits  not  the  advance  of  years. ' 


The  Scots  Guards. 

Louis  of  France,  surnamed  the  Saint,  (who 
died  in  the  year  1270  ■  was  like  to  have  been 
assassinated  first  in  Egj'pt,  and  afterwards 
at  home  ;  but  was  in  both  instances  rescued 
through  the  vigilance  and  courage  of 
some  Scotsmen,  who  happened  to  be  near 
him.  King  Alexander  of  Scotland  having 
heard  of  these  attempts,  and  of  the  share 
which  his  countrymen  and  subjects  had  in 
defeating  them,  sent  an  ambas.sador  to  con- 

f-atulate  Louis  on  his  happy  escape.  The 
rench  monarch,  when  acknowledging  the 
civility,  was  pleased  to  express  a  strong  wish, 
that  henceforth  the  Kings  of  France  might 
keep  in  constant  pay  a  standing  company,  or 
body  guaid  of  Scotsmen,  to  be  approved  of, 
and  recommended  by  their  own  sovereign,  to 
the   important   trust.     A  proposal  so  highly 


honourable  to  the  nation,  could  not  fail  to  be 
readily  acceded  to,  and  a  company  of  Scots 
Guards  was  accordingly  formed  of  young  and 
brave  men,  all  named  by  their  sovereign,  and 
all  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Scotland. 
Till  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL,  these  Scots 
Guards  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  attend- 
ants of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  that  monarch 
joined  some  French  companies  to  them.,  yet 
so  as  to  continue  to  the  Scots  a  pre-eminence 
in  all  things.  For  example  :  the  captain  of 
the  Scots  Guards  was  always  designed  the 
first  captain  of  his  majesty's  guards  ;  he 
began  to  attend  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  served  the  first  quarter,  as  it  is  expressed ; 
when  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  was 
anointed,  the  captain  of  the  Scots  Guards 
stood  by  him  ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  received  the  royal  robe  as  his  due. 
When  the  keys  of  any  town  or  fortress  were 
presented  to  his  majesty,  he  handed  them  to 
the  captain  of  his  Scots  Guards,  &c.  &c. 
Tv»-enty-five  of  these  guards  wore  alv\-ays,  in 
token  of  their  unspotted  fidelity,  white  coats 
of  a  peculiar  fashion,  overlaid  with  silver 
lace  ;  and  si.x  of  these  in  their  turns  stood 
next  to  the  royal  person  when  at  church,  when 
receiving  ambassadors,  when  attending  courts 
of  justice,  and  generally  on  all  public  and 
solemn  occasions  whatever.  It  was  also  the 
right  and  privilege  of  these  twenty-five  gentle- 
men, to  carr>-  the  corpse  of  the  French  kings 
from  Paris  to  their  burial-place  at  St.  Denis. 

Sir  John  Downie. 

Sir  John  Downie,  in  one  ©f  his  attacks  on 
the  French  at  Seville,  during  the  late  Penin- 
sular war,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  French  general  in  command  suffered  him 
to  be  most  shamefully  insulted,  and  even 
beaten,  a  treatment  which  he  could  never 
forget.  On  afterwards  joining  Lord  Welling- 
ton, he  happened  to  be  posted  in  that  part  of 
the  line  where  the  same  French  general  was 
opposed  to  him.  On  learning  this,  Sir  John 
immediately  sent  him  a  challenge,  oftering  ta 
fight  him  in  single  combat  in  face  of  the  two 
armies,  and  requesting  him  to  name  the  day 
and  fix  the  weapons  ;  but  the  Frenchman  who 
was  capable  of  ill-treating  a  brave  enemy, 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  him  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  man  of  honour,  and  returned  no 
answer. 


Highland  Cavaliers. 

In  1653,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Middle- 
ton,  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  for  the  king's  service,  the  Earl  of 
Glencalrn,  who  had  prevlouslj'  been  their 
general,  invited  Middleton,  with  all  his  suite, 
to  dine  with  him.  Glencalrn's  quarters  were 
at  the  Laird  of  Kettle's  house,  four  miles 
south  from  Dornoch.  The  following  account 
of  a  remarkable  quarrel  which  occurred  aftei 
dinner,  we  quote  from  a  manuscript,  written 
by  John  Graham  of  Deuchrie,  who  was  eye 
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and  ear  witness  to  all  that  pa-^sed,  from  first  to 
last.  'The  grace  said,  and  the  cloth  with- 
drawn, his  lordship  called  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  addressed  the  general  in  these 
words:  "My  lord  general,  you  see  what  a 
gallant  army  these  worthy  gentlemen  here 
present,  and  I,  have  gathered  together,  at  a 
time  when  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
any  number  durst  meet  together ;  these  men 
have  come  out  to  serve  his  majest\',  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
them  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  give  them 
all  the  encouragement  to  do  their  duty,  that 
lies  in  your  power."  On  this,  up  started  Sir 
George  Monro  from  his  seat,  and  said  to  Lord 
Glencairn,  "  My  lord,  the  men  you  speak  of 
are  nothing  but  a  number  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  ere  long  I  will  bring  another 
sort  of  men  to  the  field."  On  which  Glen- 
garie  started  up,  thinking  himself  most  con- 
cerned ;  but  Lord  Glencairn  desired  him  to 
forbear,  saying,  '*  Glengarie,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned in  this  affront  than  you  are;"  then 
addressing  himself  to  ilonro,  said,  "  You, 
sir,  are  a  base  liar ;  for  they  are  neither 
thieves  nor  robbers,  but  gallant  gentlemen, 
and  good  soldiers." 

'  General  Middleton  desired  them  both  to 
keep  the  king's  peace,  saying,  "  My  lord,  and 
you  Sir  George,  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  the 
king  service  ;  you  must  not  fall  out  among 
yourselves  ;  therefore,  I  will  have  you  both  to 
be  friends  ;"  and  immediately  calling  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  said,  "  M3-  Lord  Glencairn,  I 
think  you  did  the  greatest  wrong  in  giving  Sir 
George  the  lie  ;  you  shall  drink  to  him,  and 
he  will  pledge  you."  The  noble  and  good 
Lord  Glencairn  accordingly'  took  the  glass,  as 
ordered  bj-  the  general,  and  drank  to  Sir 
George,  who,  in  his  old  surly  humour,  mut- 
tered some  words  which  were  not  heard,  but 
did  not  pledge  his  lordship. 

'  The  general  gave  order  to  sound  to  horse  ; 
and  Lord  Glencairn  went  out  in  order  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  head  quarters  ;  but  the 
general  would  not  allow  him  to  go  above  a 
mile  of  the  v%-ay.  His  lordship  then  returned 
back,  having  none  in  his  company  but  Colonel 
Blackader,  and  John  Graham,  of  Deuchrie. 
When  arrived,  he  became  exceeding  merrj-, 
causing  the  laird's  daughter  to  play  on  the 
virginals,  and  all  the  ser\-ants  about  the  house 
to  dance.  Supper  being  no'.v  ready,  and  on 
the  table,  as  my  lord  was  going  to  sit  down, 
one  of  the  servants  told  him,  that  Alexander 
Monro,  Sir  George's  brother,  was  at  the  door. 
My  lord  immediately  commanded  to  let  him 
in,  and  met  him  at  the  hall  door,  where  he 
saluted  him,  and  made  him  verj'  welcome, 
saying,  "  You  see,  s!r,  the  meat  is  on  the  table, 
and  will  .spoil  if  we  sit  not  down  tc  it."  He 
placed  Monro  at  the  head  of  the  table,  next 
the  laird's  daughter.  All  present  were  very 
merry.  My  lord  told  Monro,  he  would  give 
him  a  spring  if  he  would  dance  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly he  did  with  the  rest,  the  laird's 
daughter  playing.  While  the  rest  were  merr\', 
his  lordsfiip  and  Monro  slipt  aside  ;  they  did 
not  speak  a  dozen  words  together,  as  all 
thought,  and  after  drinkmg  a  little  longer. 


Monro  departed.  My  lord  then  called  for  a 
candle,  and  went  to  bed.  There  were  two  beds 
in  his  room,  in  one  of  which  he  laj',  and  in  the 
other  lay  Blackader  and  Deuchrie.  The  whole 
family  in  a  little  time  went  to  bed.  None 
knew  of  his  lordship's  design,  but  one  John 
White,  who  was  his  trumpeter,  and  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  night  being  verj'  short,  and 
my  lord  being  to  meet  Monro  half-way  betv/een 
his  quarters  and  Dornoch,  their  meeting  was 
to  be  as  soon  as  they  could  perceive  daylight; 
so  that  his  lordship  got  not  two  hours'  rest  be- 
fore he  rose  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  t\vo 
aforesaid  gentlemen  lay  in  the  room  with  him, 
he  went  out  and  returned  from  the  encounter, 
without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  in  the  house, 
except  John  White,  his  servant,  who  accom- 
panied him.  Monro  came,  accompanied  with 
his  brother.  They  were  both  well  mounted  ; 
each  of  the  parties  was  to  use  one  pistol ;  after 
the  discharging  of  which,  they  were  to  decide 
the  quarrel  with  broadswords.  Their  pistols 
were  fired  without  doing  any  execution,  and 
they  made  up  to  each  other  with  their  broad- 
swords drawn.  After  a  few  passes,  his  lord- 
ship had  the  good  fortune  to  give  Sir  George 
a  sore  stroke  on  the  bridle  hand  ;  whereupon 
Sir  George  cried  out  to  his  lordship,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  command  his  horse,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  allow  him  to  fight  on  foot. 
My  lord  replied,  "  You  base  carle  !  I  will 
show  you  that  I  will  match  you  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback."  They  then  both  quitted 
their  horses,  and  furiously  attacked  each  other 
on  foot.  At  the  verv'  first  bout,  the  noble  earl 
gave  him  so  sore  a  stroke  on  the  brows,  about 
an  inch  above  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  see 
for  the  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound. 
His  lordship  was  just  going  to  thrust  him 
through  the  body  ;  but  his  man,  John  White, 
forced  up  his  .sword,  saying,  "  You  have 
enough  of  him  ;  my  lord,  you  have  got  the 
better  of  him."  His  lordship  was  verj'  angry 
with  John,  and  in  a  great  passion  gave  him  a 
blow  over  the  shoulder.  He  then  took  horse, 
and  came  back  to  his  quarters.  Monro  went 
straight  away  to  the  head  quarters  ;  and  his 
brother  had  much  ado  to  get  him  conveyed 
there,  by  reason  of  the  bleeding  both  of  his 
hand  and  head. 

'  The  general  being  acquainted  with  this 
meeting,  immediately  sent  Captain  Ochtrie 
Campbell,  with  a  guard,  to  secure  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn  in  his  quarters,  which  accordingly 
was  done  before  six  in  the  morning.  The 
general  had  ordered  Captain  Campbell  to 
take  his  lordship's  sword  from  him,  and  to 
commit  him  to  arrest  in  his  chamber,  taking 
his  parole.  This  affair  happened  on  Sunday 
morning. 

'  In  the  week  ensuing,  there  fell  out  an  ac- 
cident which  made  the  breach  still  wider 
betwixt  his  lordship  and  Monro.  One  Captain 
Livingston,  who  came  over  with  Monro,  and 
a  gentleman  called  Jam.es  Lindsay,  who  came 
over  with  Lord  Napier,  had  some  hot  words 
together.  Livingston  alleged  Monro  was  in 
the  right  ;  and  Lindsay  insisted  in  the  con- 
trarJ^  They  challenged  each  other,  and  went 
out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  links  of  Dor- 
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noch,  where,  at  the  very  first  bout,  Lindsaj^ 
thrust  his  sword  through  Livingston's  heart, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  expired.  Lindray 
was  immediately  after  unfortunately  taken ; 
which,  when  Lord  Glencairn  heard,  he  dealt 
very  earnestly  with  the  general,  and  caused 
other  officers  to  do  the  same  for  Lindsay's  re- 
lease ;  but  nothing  could  prevail  with  liim  : 
he  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  who 
gave  sentence  that  Lind.say  should  be  shot  to 
death  at  the  cross  at  Dornocii,  before  four 
that  afternoon  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Lord  Glencairn  was  exceedingly  troubled  at 
this  gentleman's  deatli ;  but  ail  this  must  be 
done  forsooth  to  plea.se  Sir  George.  Lord 
Glencairn  took  care  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  for  burying  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man with  decency ;  and  as  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  making  up  the  breach  which  gave 
occasion  to  this  mischief,  his  lordship,  on  that 
day  fortnight  after  his  encounter  with  Monro, 
marched  away  for  the  south  country.' 


La  Tour  d'Auvergne. 

This  distinguished  soldier,  on  whom  Bona- 
parte conferred  the  honorary  title  of  '  First 
Grenadier  of  the  French  Army,'  frequently 
performed  the  duties  of  a  general,  but  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  rank. 
After  the  taking  of  the  famous  redoubts  of 
Irun  and  Fontaraba,  the  French  advanced 
guard  arrived  before  St.  Sebastian.  La  Tour 
immediately  threw  himself  into  a  skiff,  and 
summoned  the  commandant  to  surrender. 
Although  the  French  were  only  able  to  convey 
one  eight-pounder  into  the  mid.st  of  these 
mountains,  yet  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  feigning 
that  he  had  a  whole  park  of  artillery,  threa- 
tened to  batter  down  the  fortress.  The  com- 
mandant, intimidated  with  recent  victories, 
and  by  the  tone  of  intrepidity  adopted  by 
La  Tour,  began  to  listen  to  the  demand. 
'  But,  captain,'  said  he,  '  you  have  not  fired  a 
single  gun  at  my  citadel ;  do  me  at  least  the 
honour  to  salute  me,  for  without  it  you  must 
be  convinced  that  I  cannot  surrender.'  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  honour  and  of  war,  not  to 
accede  to  such  a  demand  ;  he  therefore  re- 
turned to  camp,  ordered  the  eight-pounder  to 
play  upon  the  fort,  which  replied  by  a  shower 
of  grape-shot ;  he  then  returned  to  the  for- 
tress, and  the  keys  were  delivered  to  him. 


American  Code  of  Flonour. 

The  appeal  to  duels  for  decision  of  private 
disputes,  is  more  frequent  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  than  in  any  country'-  w^hat- 
ever  ;  and  these  private  combats  are  con- 
ducted with  a  ferocity  which  is  happily  un- 
known to  older  countries.  It  would  appear 
that  this  termagant  spirit  of  chivalry  is  some- 
times spurned,  and  goaded  by  the  most  pub- 
lic and  unsparing  provocation.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  post  a  man,  or  adver- 
tise him  "in  the  newspapers  as  'an  unprin- 
cipled villain,'  or  "'  a  base  coward.'      In  a  cor- 


respondence between  General  Wilkinson  and 
■Mr.  Pvandolph,  a  senator,  the  former  observes 
that  he  hears  Mr.  Randolph  had  avowed  his 
opinion  that  he  ^WilkinsoUj  was  a  rogue.  To 
this  the  Honourable  John  Randolph  replies, 
'  In  you,  sir,  I  can  recognise  no  right  to  hold 
me  accountable  for  my  public  or  private 
opinion  of  your  character,  that  would  not 
subject  me  to  an  equal  claim  from  Colonel 
Burr,  or  Serjeant  Dunbaugh.  I  cannot  de- 
scend to  your  level.  This  is  my  final 
answer.' 

The  general,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
put  off;  and  wrijes  to  the  senator  as  follows  : 

'Sir, —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
2Sth  inst.,  by  mail,  in  which  you  violate 
truth  and  honour  to  indulge  the  inherent 
malignity  and  rancour  of  your  soul.  On 
what  "level,"  pray,  sir,  shall  we  find  the 
wretch  who,  to  mask  his  cowardice,  fabricates 
falsehoods,  and  heaps  unprovoked  insults 
upon  unmerited  injuries?  You  '"cannot  de- 
scend to  my  level,"  vain  equivocal  thing ! 
And  you  believe  this  dastardly  subterfuge 
will  avail  you,  or  that  your  lion's  skin  will 
longer  conceal  your  true  character?  Embrace 
the  alternative,  still  in  your  reach,  and 
ascend  to  the  "level"  of  a  gentleman,  if  pos- 
sible :  act  like  a  man  if  yea  can,  and  spare 
me  the  pain  of  publishing  you  to  the  world 
for  an  insolent,  slanderous,  and  prevaricating 
poltroon. 

(Signed)  'James  Wilkin.'^on.' 

There  isaN.B.  by  way  of  post.script,  to  tell 
the  senator  that  'the  sacred  respect  due  to 
the  station  he  occupied  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  alone  protected  him  from  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  cane.'  The  general  kept  his 
word,  and  when  Congress  was  assembled,  the 
following  notice  was  stuck  up  in  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  and  in  all  t'ne  taverns. 

^  hector  taiinasked. — In  justice  to  my  cha- 
racter, I  denounce  to  the  world,  John  Ran- 
dolph, Member  of  Congress,  a  prevaricating, 
base,  calumniating  scoundrel,  poltroon,  and 
coward. 


A  Patent  to  Boast  of. 

Few  patents  of  nobility  can  boast  of  such 
a  preamble  as  that  by  which  Lord  Chancellor 
Harcourt  was  raised  to  the  peerage  hy  Queen 
Anne.  'There  is  nothing,'  says  her  majestj', 
'wherein  we  more  willinglj'  exercise  our 
authority,  than  by  rewarding  men  of  merit, 
whose  ancestors  have  been  remarkably  famoiis 
in  their  generation  :  among  these,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  our  well  beloved  Sir 
Simon  Karcourt,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  ; 
a  gentleman  recommended  to  us  by  a  long 
descent  of  progenitors,  renowned  for  their 
warlike  actions,  ever  since  the  Norman  times. 
[Here  some  of  his  ancestors  who  fell  in  the 
civil  wars  are  particularized  ;  then  the  pre- 
amble reverts  to  the  Lord  Keeper—]  who 
having  suffered  in  his  paternal  inheritance, 
though  not  in  his  glory,  he,  as  a  lawyer,  has  ad- 
vanced his  fame  by  force  of  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
for  we   have   understood   that  his  faculty  of 
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speaking  is  so  full  of  variety,  that  many  doubt  j 
whether  he  is  fitter  to  manage  causes  in  the  j 
lower  courts,  or  to  spealc  before  a  full  Parlia-  ; 
meat ;  but  it  is  confessed  by  all,  that  among  ; 
the  lawyers  he  is  the  most  able  orator,  and  \ 
among  the  orators  the  ablest  lawyer.     To  this  j 
praise  of  his  eloquence,   he  has  added  those  1 
domestic   virtues,    magnanimity  and  fidelity,  i 
supported  by  which,   he  has  resolutely  perse- 
vered in  maintaining  the  cause  he  had  under-  I 
taken,  and  in  despising  danger,  and  has  kept  i 
his   engagements   of  friendship,    whether    in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  sacred  and  inviolable. 
Whom,   therefore,   furnished  with  such  great 
endowments  of  mind,  all  clients  liave  wished 
to  defend   their  causes,  and  not  without  rea-  ' 
son.     We  have  preferred,  &c.       And  that  the  ; 
same  seat  which  is  known  at  this  time,  and  > 
has  been  for  six  hundred  years,  by  the   name  ■ 
and  patrimony  of  Harcourt,  be  honoured  with  ' 
the  title  which  we  now  confer,'  i*fec. 

Courage  and  Conce.ssion. 

In  the  duel  between  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  Scawen,  fought  near  Tournav,  in  the 
Netherlands,  Mr.  S.  asked  Mr.  F.  if  he 
would  fire  first  ?  ]\Ir.  F.  accepted  the  offer, 
and  immediately  discharged  his  pistol,  the 
ball  from  which  passed  under  Mr.  Scawen's 
chin.  Mr.  S.  then  presented,  and  levelled 
his  pistol,  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  In  bringing  his 
second  pistol  to  a  level,  accidentally  dis- 
charged it,  before  Mr.  Scawen  had  fired  his 
first.  On  this  Mr.  S.  said,  '  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
you  have  fired  your  second  pistol  ;'  to  which 
Mr.  F.  replied,  '  It  is  true,  sir,  but  I  assure 
you  it  was  merely  accidental,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  it.'  Then  advancing  a  pace  or 
two  towards  Mr.  Scawen,  Mr.  F.  added, 
*  you  have  both  your  pistols,  sir,  I  desire  you 
will  fire  them,  and  we  will  both  load  again.' 
Mr.  Scawen  then  nobly  observed,  '  Sir,  It 
makes  no  difference,  I  am  glad  it  happened 
so  ;'  and  Immediately  going  up  to  ]\Ir.  Fitz- 
gerald, he  added,  that  '  if  he  had  said  anv- 
thing  disrespectful  of  him,  it  must  have  been 
when  he  was  disordered  with  liquor,  and  he 
was  e.xtremely  sorry  for  it.'  Then  taking  a 
cane  out  of  one  of  the  surgeon's  hands,  he 
delivered  it  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  ver>' 
lightly  laid  It  on  Mr.  Scawen's  shoulder,  re- 
marking at  the  .same  time,  '  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  had  passed,  since  he  had  now 
behaved  in  so  handsome  and  honourable  a 
manner.'  The  gentlemen  then  shook  hands, 
went  and  spent  the  evening  together,  and 
parted  perfectly  reconciled. 


English  Honour  and  Greek 
Perfidy. 

In  the  engagement  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  fleets,  in  the  bay  of  Chesmal.  so 
fatal  to  the  latter,  the  ships  of  both  the  admi- 
ral.? wbre  blown  up,  and  nearly  all  on  board 
perished.  In  this  scene  of  distress  and  horror, 
the  captain  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  be-  i 


haved  v.-Ith  the  utmof^t  bravery  and  fortitude, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  ship. 
'  HI.s  hard  fate,'  says  a  British  officer  who 
served  on  board  the  Russian  fleet,  '  v.ill 
never  be  erased  from  my  memory.  We  were 
near  the  Turkish  wreck,  and  counted  thirty 
souls  upon  it ;  at  the  same  time  we  saw  a 
Greek  vessel  near  It.  firing  grape-.shot  at  the 
Turks  on  shore,  which  made  them  retreat 
with  great  precipitation,  and  prevented  them 
for  some  time  from  annoving  us  with  their 
fire. 

'  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  came  alongside  our 
boat,  and  told  us  he  had  taken  up  a  man  who 
called  himself  captain  of  the  Admiral  Bashaw's 
ship,  who  was  about  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
I  _  most  earnestly  requested  he  would  deliver 
him  up  to  my  care.  He  answered,  that  the 
Count  Orloff  had  given  orders  not  to  save  one 
Turk.  I  replied,  he  must  be  misinformed, 
that  it  was  impossible  an  order  so  Inconsistent 
with  humanity,  .should  come  from  his  e.xcel- 
lency,  who  had  the  distinguished  character  of 
a  brave  oflicer,  and  a  man  of  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  that  Admiral  Elphlnston's  orders 
were  to  save  all  we  could. 

'During  this  altercation,  I  often  beheld 
this  unhappy  gentleman,  who  was  .sensible  he 
was  the  object  of  our  discourse.  He  was 
shot  through  the  right  arm  and  left  leg,  naked, 
and  a^  prisoner ;  yet  In  this  situation  he  pre- 
served that  noble  air  and  manner,  .so  superior 
to  all  those  about  him,  as  convinced  me  that 
he  was  a  man  of  distinction.  He  seemed 
greatly  interested  in  our  dispute,  and  made 
me  understand,  by  the  most  e.xpresslve  look, 
that  he  knew  I  was  pleading  for  his  life. 

'  But,  alas  !  my  pleadings  were  in  vain  ;  for 
just  as  I  had  reason  to  think  the  humanity  of 
the  lieutenant  would  give  up  the  point,  and 
yield  to  my  request,  a  Greek  boat  came  up 
with  us.  Unfortunately,  one  of  them  know- 
ing the  Turk  from  the  others,  by  a  particular 
lock  of  hair,  leaped  suddenly  Into  the  boat, 
and  pushed  him  into  the  sea.  Another  at  the 
same  time  fired  his  musket  at  him  ;  the  ball 
grazed  deeply  between  his  shoulders ;  my 
heart  was  pierced  at  this  scene  of  barbarity. 
I  ordered  our  boat  from  them  that  Instant, 
calling  out  to  him  in  French,  '  Come  to  me, 
and  be  assured  of  protection.'  This  gave  him 
new  vigour  ;  he  turned  immediately  ;  held  up 
his  right  hand  above  the  water,  first  kissing  it, 
in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  my  intention 
to  save  him.  I  ran  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  to 
take  him  in  ;  but  whilst  I  had  him  by  the 
hand,  a  cov.-ardly  lieutenant,  whom  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  I  found  hid  behind 
the  capstern  on  the  lower  gun-deck,  and  drove 
with  my  sword  to  his  duty  ;  insensible  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  this  detested  villain 
ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  him  ;  the 
ball  ver>'  luckily  missed  me,  but  unhappily 
went    through    his   neck.       His   countenance  * 

immediately  changed  from  a  pleasing  com- 
placency filled  with  hope,  to  that  of  the  most 
stern  and  expressive  contempt.  Snatching 
his  hand  from  mine,  he  plunged  again  into 
the  waves.  All  my  soul  was  shocked  at  this 
more  than  savage  insensibility. 
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'  I  was  greatly  distressed  lest  he  should 
think  /  Jind  betrayed  him ;  but  my  anxiety 
was  soon  removed  ;  I  saw  him  again,  and  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  he  kissed  his  hand 
once  more,  and  gave  me  everj'  other  proof  in 
his  power,  by  which  I  might  understand  that 
he  was  sensible  how  desirous  I  was  of  saving 
him  ;  he  turned,  and  seemed  resolved  to  try 
for  shore.' 

What  became  of  this  unfortunate  Turkish 
gentleman  after  the  author  of  this  affecting 
narrative  lost  sight  of  him,  is  not  said  ;  but 
there  is  no  room  to  hope  that  he  did  not 
perish  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  day. 

'  Code  Henri.' 

Among  the  various  methods  resorted  to  in 
different  countries  for  the  suppression  of 
duelling,  none  has  perhaps  been  so  decisive, 
as  that  of  Christophe,  the  black  sovereign  of 
Hayti.  In  the  criminal  code  which  was 
formed  during  his  reign,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  '  Code  Henri '  was  given  in  honour  of 
him,  '  the  king  particularly  forbids,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  other  individuals  belonging  to  it,  to  make 
use  of  sword,  sabre,  pistol,  or  other  arms, 
against  each  other,  wherever  they  may  be 
quartered. 

'  Everjr  officer,  or  other  individual,  of  the 
army,  or  belonging  to  it,  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  having  fought  a  duel,  shall  be  shot  as 
a  rebel  against  the  kmg,  a  violator  of  justice, 
and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

'  \Vhen  two  officers,  or  other  individuals  of 
the  army,  or  belonging  to  it,  shall  be  con- 
victed of  fightinga  duel,  and  the  aggressor  can- 
not be  discovered,  thej'  shall  both  be  punished 
according  to  the  above  article  ;  but  if  in  the 
course  of  proceeding,  the  aggressor  is  dis- 
covered, then  the  punishment  shall  fall  on 
him  onl)'. 

'  Any  officer,  or  other  person,  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  acted  as  a  second,  or  even 
third  person  in  a  duel,  and  to  have  repaired 
to  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in 
order  to  assist  or  sanction  a  duel,  shall  be 
considered  as  those  already  designated,  and 
shall  be  shot  accordingly'.' 

In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  this  law, 
duels,  which  formerly  were  very  frequent,  are 
scarcely  ever  known  in  Hayti. 


Captain  Foy. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
the  reputation  of  being  what  duellists  call  a 
good  shot,  that  is,  being  experienced  in  the 
use  of  pistols,  unless  it  is  united  with  the  most 
amiable  disposition.  The  confidence  of  su- 
perior skill  converts  the  man  without  principle 
into  a  bravo  ;  and  he,  who  under  such  circum- 
stances, wantonly  challenges  another,  is  little 
better  than  an  assa.ssin  ;  for  if  the  individual 
called  out  is  an  honourable  man,  he  feels  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  make  the  slightest  con- 
cession, knowing  that  he  would  be  suspected 
of  doing  so  from  a  fear  of  his  antagonist's 


known  expertness.  The  blood-stained  page 
of  the  histor\'  of  duelling  presents  many  in- 
stances of  this.  The  duel  between  Lord 
Camelford  aud  Mr.  Best,  was  one  of  the 
many  that  might  be  adduced.  The  first  word 
of  dispute  between  them  fixed  the  duel,  and 
being  known  good  shifts,  there  was  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  instantly  excited,  which  made  them 
eager  for  a  trial  of  skill.  The  issue  was  fatal, 
as  it  must  generally  be  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

There  are,  however,  instances  of  gentle- 
men, who,  regardless  of  the  trammels  that  the 
supposed  laws  of  honour  have  fixed  upon 
society,  have  been  jealous  of  their  honour, 
and  courageous  enough  to  defend  it,  yet 
never  ambitious  for  a  duel  ;  men,  who,  with  a 
giant's  power,  have  not  used  it  as  a  giant. 
One  of  those  was  Captain  Foy,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  engaged  in  four  or  five  duels, 
without  ever  having  been  the  challenger,  and 
who  was  so  expert  in  the  use  of  pistols,  that 
he  would  hit  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces,  or  extinguish  a  candle  with  a  bullet  at 
half  the  distance.  This  gentleman,  while  in 
quarters  with  his  regiment  in  the  North  of 
England,  had  one  day  at  the  mess  table  given 
offence  to  a  young  officer,  who  conceiving  his 
honour  injured,  instantly  challenged  the 
captain. 

Captain  Foy  asked  the  officer  if  he  had  ever 
fought  a  duel,  or  if  he  was  a  good  shot ;  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  said,  sup- 
pose we  practise  a  little  before  our  meeting 
to-morrow  morning.  Then  calling  for  his 
pistols,  the  whole  partj'  adjourned  into  the 
yard  of  the  inn  where  they  were  quartered. 
A  wine  bottle  was  placed  at  the  distance  of 
twentj'  paces.  Captain  Foy  took  his  pistol 
and  shattered  it  to  pieces,  then  turning  to  the 
young  officer,  he  said.  '  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready 
to  give  you  satisfaction.  To  have  accepted 
your  challenge  after  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  skill  and  your  inexperience,  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with  that  honour  of 
which  I  trust  I  entertain  as  delicate  a  sense  as 
yourself  The  young  officer  thanked  him  for 
iiis  frankness,  and  obser\'ing,  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  a  gentleman,  who  could  act 
thus  nobly,  could  be  guilty  of  an  intentional 
affront,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
while  the  conduct  of  Captain  Foy  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  circle  of  officers  who  wit- 
nessed it. 


An  Irish  Veteran  who  Never 
Fought  a  Duel. 

A  general  officer,  who  had  been  full  forty 
years  in  the  army,  and  was  an  Irishman  to 
boot,  yet  never  sent  nor  accepted  of  a  single 
challenge,  thus  relates  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  meet  and  satisfy  demands  of 
this  sort.  '  I  once,'  he  says,  '  provoked  the 
resentment  ofa  brother  officer,  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  the  corps.  His  behaviour 
upon  some  occasions  I  esteemed  in  a  slight 
degree  reprehensible.  This  I  meant  to  express 
in  a  language  I  then  understood  but  imper- 
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fectly,  and  chanced  to  use  a  term  of  more 
opprobrious  import  than  I  apprehended.  He, 
fired  at  the  supposed  affront,  retorted  first  the 
injurious  words,  then  quitted  the  company, 
and  sent  me  a  challenge.  I  returned  him 
word  that  I  hoped  upon  explanation  he  would 
not  compel  me  to  fight,  yet  would  meet  him 
immediately  according  to  appointment.  I 
went,  attended  by  all  the  witnesses  of  my  un- 
guarded expression.  Before  these  I  readilv 
took  the  shame  to  myself,  of  having  spoken 
unwittingly,  what  I  never  meant  to  say.  and 
what  I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  :  but  as  I  began 
to  put  on  the  air  of  expostulation  in  my  turn, 
he  reddened,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  advancing,  obliged  me  to  de- 
fend myself;  which  I  did,  against  a  desperate 
thrust,  with  mine  in  the  scabbard.  He  no 
sooner  perceived  that  circumstance,  than  he 
surprised  us  all  by  suddenly  tossing  away  his 
sword,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  in  speechless 
agitation  of  mind.  I  ran  to  raise,  and  in 
raising,  embraced  him.  He  returned  my 
embrace  most  cordially.  He  then  declared 
to  us,  that  a  few  minutes  before,  he  had 
formed  a  fixed  resolution  (which  my  acknow- 
ledgment had  not  a  little  staggered,  but  not 
enough  to  recall  him  to  the  use  of  reason)  to 
rush  upon  my  sword,  and  at  the  instant  to 
plunge  his  own  into  the  breast  of  the  man  he 
loved  most  upon  earth.  The  painful  conflict 
of  passions,  irascible  and  tender,  in  this 
strange  rencontre,  I  shall  not  repeat  at  pre- 
sent. They  powerfully  operated  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  our  friends,  now  a  general 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  has 
thought  fit  to  record  a  minute  detail  of  every- 
thing said  or  done  at  this  juncture,  in  a  valu- 
able military  treatise. 

'  Nothing,  surely,'  as  the  gallant  author  of 
this  narrative  adds,  '  can  be  more  con- 
temptible, nothing  more  loudly  calls  upon  the 
police  of  everj'  wise  government  to  fi.x  the 
severest  brand  of  infamy  upon  it,  than  the 
pretended  honour  of  the  scoundrel,  who, 
having  committed  an  action  confessedly  base 
and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  seeks  to  licence 
the  universal  reproach  he  has  incurred,  by 
murdering  the  first  man  that  shall  express  the 
judgment  all  men  form  of  his  conduct.' 


National  Honour  Vindicated. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Forbes,  who  was  a  cadet  in 
the  English  regiment,  abandoned  his  colours 
tu  join  the  Pretender  at  the  battle  of  Culloden ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  at  Inver- 
ness, among  several  other  deserters,  without 
any  distinction.  Vv^hile  the  body  of  Forbes 
was  still  suspended  from  the  gibbet,  a  brutal 
vulgar  English  officer  struck  it  with  his  sword, 
swearing,  that  '  all  his  countrymen  were 
traitors  and  rebels  like  himself  A  Scots 
officer  in  the  royal  army  who  heard  it,  imme- 
diatelydrew  his  sword,  and  demanded  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  done  to  his  country' ; 
they  engaged  immediately,  and  while  fight- 


ing, all  the  officers  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 
and  swords  were  drawn  in  every  direction. 
The  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own 
accord,  beat  to  arms,  and  drew  up  along  the 
streets  ;  the  Scots  on  one  side  and  the  English 
on  the  other,  and  a  warm  combat  was  begin- 
ning with  fixed  bayonets.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  happened  to  be  out  of  town  ;  in- 
formation of  the  occurrence  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  him,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action  before  this  warfare  had  made 
much  progress,  when  addressing  the  Scots, 
and  declaring,  that  whenever  he  commanded 
them,  he  had  always  experienced  their 
fidelity  and  honour,  he  succeeded  in  appeasing 
them. 


Eccentric  and  Fatal  Duel. 

A  singular  duel  was  fought  at  Cuxhaven  a 
few  years  ago.  Two  young  men,  sons  of 
shopkeepers  there,  were  rivals  in  a  young 
woman's  aff"ections,  and  quarrelled  on  her  ac- 
count. They  met  on  the  Quay,  each  armed 
with  a  musket ;  they  fired  by  a  signal  given 
by  a  boy  beating  a  drum,  at  thirty  yards'  dis- 
tance ;  one  of  them  was  shot  through  the 
head,  and  instantly  expired  ;  the  survivor  im- 
mediately absconded. 

Pride  of  Rank, 

The  anecdote  is  well  known  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Busby  keeping  on  his  hat  when 
visited  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  apologizing 
for  his  apparent  want  of  respect,  by  saying, 
that  he  should  never  be  able  to  keep  his 
scholars  in  subjection,  if  they  thought  that 
there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  world  than 
himself.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  Gaelic  chiefs,  who  were  exces- 
sively proud  of  their  rank  and  prerogatives. 
^Vhen  the  first  Marquess  of  Huntley,  then  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Gordon,  was  presented  at 
the  court  of  James  VI.,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  incline  his  head  before  his  sovereign. 
Being  asked  why  he  failed  in  this  point  of 
etiquette  ?  he  replied,  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  showing  any  disrespect  to  his 
king,  but  that  he  came  from  a  country  where 
all  the  world  were  accustomed  to  bow  down 
before  him. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  with  the  head 
of  another  family.  When  George  II.  offered 
a  patent  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 
the  proud  Celt  refused  it,  saying,  'Wha  would 
then  be  Laird  of  Grant  T 


Joseph  II. 

That  amiable  monarch,  Joseph  II.  of 
Germany,  was  a  great  enemy  to  duelling,  and 
has  left  his  sentiments  on  record  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  the  subject: 

'General — I  desire  you  to  arrest  Count  K. 
and  Captain  W.  im.mediately.  The  Count  is 
of  an  imperious  character,  proud  of  his  birth, 
and  full  of  false  ideas  of  honour.    Captain  W. , 
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•vvho  is  an  old  soldier,  think=;  of  settling  every- 
thing by  the  sword  or  the  pistol.  He  has  done 
wrong  to  accept  a  challenge  from  the  young 
count.  I  will  not  suffer  the  practice  of  duelling 
in  my  army  ;  and  I  despise  the  arguments  of 
those  who  seek  to  justify  it.  I  have  a  high 
esteem  for  officers  who  e.xpose  themselves 
courageously  to  the  enemy,  and  who,  on  all 
occasions,  show  themselves  intrepid,  valiant, 
and  determined  in  attack,  as  well  as  in  defence. 
The  indifference  with  which  they  face  death, 
is  honourable  to  themselves,  and  useful  to 
their  country  ;  but  there  are  men  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
hatred.  I  despise  them  :  such  men,  in  my 
opinion,  arc  worse  than  the  Rom.an  gladiators. 
Let  a  council  of  war  be  summoned  to  try  these 
two  officers  with  all  the  impartiality  which  I 
demand  from  every  judge;  and  let  the  most 
culpable  of  the  two  be  made  an  example  by 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  I  am  resolved  that  this 
barbarous  custom,  which  is  v.orthy  of  the  age 
of  Tamerlane  and .  Bajazet,  and  which  is  so 
often  fatal  to  the  peace  of  families,  shall  be 
pimished  and  suppressed,  though  it  should 
cost  me  half  my  officers.  There  will  be  still 
left  men,  who  can  imite  bravery  with  the 
duties  of  faithful  subjects.  I  wish  for  none 
who  do  not  respect  the  lav/s  of  the  country. 
^Vie7ina,A7igjist,i']-]\.'  Joseph. 


Duelling  in  France. 

In  France  there  is  a  very  ancient  edict  which 
forbids  duels  in  all  civil  causes,  and  in  criminal 
causes  limits  them  to  five  cases.  St.  Louis 
afterwards  took  off  all  restrictions  ;  and  when 
Philip  the  Fourth,  his  grandson,  seemed  to 
restore  them  in  1303,  he  was  incited  only  by  a 
motive  at  once  deserving  praise  and  censure, 
the  hope  of  abolishing  insensibly  this  custom 
of  bloodshed,  which  had  gathered  strength  in 
his  time,  by  confining  it  to  these  rare  cases  set 
down  by  a  positive  law.  Henry  IV.  took  so 
little  care  to  enforce  the  edicts  of  his  prede- 
cessors against  duelling,  that  every  day,  and 
for  the  slightest  occasions,  some  blood  was 
shed.  The  great  Due  de  Sully,  who  did  all  in 
h.is  power  to  urge  his  royal  master  to  repress 
duelling,  gives  the  following  account  of 
ancient  duels,  and  of  the  nameless  abuses  that 
in  his  time  had  crept  into  the  practice. 

*In  the  first  place,  nobody,  however 
offended,  might  take  vengeance  in  his  own 
right ;  and,  as  it  is  now,  practised  in  the  first 
emotion  of  caprice  and  passion,  and  much  less 
in  mere  bravado,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of 
all  things  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
society.  They  had  their  judges  before  whom 
he  that  thought  himself  injured  in  his  honour, 
was  to  give  an  account  of  the  wrong  suffered, 
and  demand  permission  to  prove,  in  the  way 
of  arms,  that  he  did  not  lay  upon  his  enemy  a 
false  accusation.  It  was  then  considered  as 
shameful  to  desire  blood  for  blood.  The  judge, 
who  was  commonly  the  lord  of  the  place,  made 
the  person  accused  appear  before  him  ;  and 
never  allowed  the  decision  of  battle,  which  was 
demanded  by  throwing  a  glove,  or  some  other 


pledge,  upon  the  gi-ound,  but  when  he  could 
get  no  other  proof  either  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

'  The  pledges  were  received,  and  the  judge 
deferred  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  to  the  end 
of  two  months,  during  the  first  of  which,  the 
two  enemies  were  delivered  each  of  them  to 
common  friends,  upon  security  for  their  forth- 
coming ;  their  friends  endeavoured,  by  all 
sorts  of  means,  to  discover  the  person  criminal, 
and  to  give  him  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
maintaining  a  falsehood  ;  from  which  he  could 
e.\pect  nothing  but  the  loss  of  reputation,  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  soul ;  for  they  were  per- 
suaded, with  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Heaven  always  gave  the  victorj^  to  the 
right  cause  ;  and,  therefore,  a  duel,  in  their 
opinion,  was  an  action  of  which  the  event 
could  be  determined  by  no  human  power. 

'  When  the  two  months  were  e.xpired,  the 
two  rivals  were  put  into  a  close  prison,  and 
committed  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  employed 
every  motive  to  make  them  change  their  de- 
sign. If,  after  all  this,  they  still  persisted,  a 
day  was  at  last  fixed  to  end  their  quarrel.     . 

'V/hen  the  day  was  come,  the  two  cham- 
pions were  brought  fasting  in  the  morning, 
before  the  same  judge,  who  obliged  both  of 
them  to  declare  upon  oath,  that  they  said  the 
truth,  after  which  they  suffered  them  to  eat ; 
they  were  then  armed  in  his  presence,  the 
kind  of  arms  being  likewise  settled  ;  four 
seconds,  chosen  with  the  same  ceremonies, 
saw  them  undressed,  and  anointed  all  over  the 
body  with  oil,  and  saw  their  beards  and  hair 
cut  close.  They  were  then  conducted  into 
an  inclosed  ground,  and  guarded  by  armed 
men,  having  been  made  to  repeat,  for  the  last 
time,  their  assertions  and  accusations.  They 
were  not  even  then  suffered  to  advance  to  the 
combat  ;  that  moment  their  seconds  joined 
them  at  the  two  ends  of  the  field  for  another 
ceremony,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to  make 
their  weapons  drop  from  their  hands,  at  least 
if  there  had  been  any  friendship  between  them. 
Their  seconds  made  them  join  hands,  with 
the  fingers  of  one  put  between  the  fingers  of 
the  other  ;  they  demanded  justice  from  one 
another,  and  were  conjured  on  each  side  not 
to  support  a  falsit)' ;  they  solemnly  promised 
to  act  upon  terms  of  honour,  and  not  to  aim  at 
the  victory  by  fraud  and  enchantment. 

'  The  seconds  examined  their  arms  piece  by 
piece,  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting,  and 
then  conducted  them  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
lists,  where  they  made  them  say  their  prayers, 
and  make  their  confession  ;  then  asking  each 
of  them  whether  he  had  any  message  to  send 
to  his  adversary,  they  suffered  them  to  ad- 
vance, which  they  did  at  the  signal  of  the 
herald,  who  cried  from  without  the  lists,  "Let 
the  brave  combatants  go." 

'  After  this,  it  is  true,  they  fought  without 
mercy,  and  the  vanquished,  dead  or  alive,  in- 
curred all  the  infamy  of  the  crime  and  the 
punishment ;  he  was  dragged  upon  a  hurdle 
in  his  shirt,  and  afterwards  hanged  or  burnt, 
while  the  other  returned  honoured  and  tri- 
umphant, with  a  degree  that  attested  him  to 
have  gained  his  suit,  and  allotted  him  all 
manner  of  satisfaction. 
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'There  is  throughout  all  this  ceremony 
something  wild  and  ridiculous  ;  but,  however, 
the  voice  of  reason,  authority,  and  prudence, 
is  still  heard,  though  its  dictates  are  utterly 
mistaken ;  whereas,  there  is  nothing  but 
monstrous  unreasonableness  in  the  practice  of 
those  smart  youths,  who  withdraw  slily  into  a 
field  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  another,  with 
hands  impelled  by  no  better  instinct  than  that 
which  instigates  a  beast  of  prey.  If  men  went 
to  fight  with  the  same  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion as  in  former  times,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  there  would  be  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
duels  that  now  happen  ?  But  men  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  consideration 
from  that  action,  which  is  serious  above  all 
others  ;  some  rush  blindly  into  this  danger, 
others  please  themselves  with  being  born  for 
the  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
others  receive  the  hateful  trade  of  gladiators, 
and  are  indeed  more  dreadful  and  contempti- 
ble than  the  men  that  bore  that  name  were 
heretofore. 

The  forms  of  duels  which  v/ere  obser\'ed 


\yere  used  to,  and  .so  took  no  notice  of  us,  but 
liked  us  the  better,  as  we  spent  our  money 
freely.  In  the  morning  we  met  the  Lord 
Rochester  at  the  place  appointed,  who, 
instead  of  James  Porter,  whom  he  assured 
Aston  he  would  make  his  second,  brought  an 
errant  life -guardsman,  whom  nobody  knew. 
I  To  this  Mr.  Aston  took  exception,  as  bemg 
1  no  suitable  adversary-  :  cspeciall}'  considering 
how  extremely  v.ell  he  Mas  mounted,  whereas 
we  had  only  a  couple  of  pads  ;  upon  which, 
we  all  agreed  to  fight  on  foot.  But  as  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  I  were  riding  into  the  next 
field  in  order  to  it,  his  lordship  told  me,  that 
he  had  first  chosen  to  fight  on  horseback, 
because  he  was  so  weak  that  he  found  himself 
unfit  any  way,  much  less  on  foot.  I  was  ex- 
tremely surprised,  because  at  that  time  no 
man  had  a  better  reputation  for  courage,  and 
my  anger  against  him  being  quite  over 
'because  I  was  .satisfied  he  never  spoke  the 
words  I  resented!,  I  took  the  liberty  of  repre- 
senting what  a  ridiculous  story  it  would  make, 
'f  we  returned  v.-ithout  fighting,  and,  there- 


in Germany,  differ  not  essentially  from  those  j  fore,  advised  him  for  both  oursakes,  especially 


FraHce,  which  I  have  described  ;  they  v\-ere 
likewise  received  in  Spain  and  England  ;  only 
he  v.'ho  yielded  to  his  adversary'  upon  a  single 
word  was  reputed  infamous:  he  could  not 
afterwards  either  cut  his  beard,  bear  any 
office,  wear  a  weapon,  or  mount  a  horse.  On 
the  contrary,  he  who  died  in  a  courageous 
defence,  was  buried  honourably.  Another 
singularity,  which  must  have  kept  duels  from 
being  common  in  Germany,  was,  that  there 
were  o>ily  three  places  where  they  could  be 
fought,  Wurtzbourgh  in  Franconia.  Uspach 
and  Halle  in  Suabia.' 


Rochester  and  Buckingham. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
who,  when  in  the  navy,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery,  of  which  he  gave  many  in- 
dubitable instances,  was  afterwards  generally 
suspected  of  cowardice,  an  imputation  which 
his  conduct  in  a  quarrel  with  his  friend  Buck- 
ingham, seems  rather  to  justify.  The  circum- 
stances arc  thus  related  by  the  duke.  '  I  was 
informed,'  says  he,  'that  the  Earl  ofPvOches- 
ter  had  said  something  of  me,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  v.as  very  malicious ;  I, 
therefore,  sent  Colonel  Aston,  a  very  mettled 
friend  of  mine,  to  call  him  to  account  for  it. 
He  denied  the  v/ords,  and,  indeed,  I  was  soon 
convinced  he  had  never  said  them  ;  but  the 
mere  report,  though  I  found  it  to  be  false, 
obliged  me  as  I  then  foolishly  thought;  to  go 
on  v.ith  the  quarrel  ;  and  the  next  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  us  to  fight  on  horseback,  a  way  in 
England  a  little  unusual  ;  but  it  was  his  part 
to  choose.  Accordingly,  I  and  my  second  lay 
the  night  before  at  Knightsbridge  privately, 
to  avoid  being  secured  at  London,  upon  any 
suspicion  ;  which  yet  we  found  ourselves  more 
in  danger  of  there,  because  we  had  all  the 
appe:}rance  of  highwaymen  that  had  a  mind 
to  be  skulking  in  an  odd  inn  for  one  night. 
But  this,  I  suppose,   the  people  of  thai  inn 


for  his  own,  to  consider  better  of  it,  since  I 
must  he  obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  lay 
the  fault  on  him,  by  telling  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  His  answer  was,  that  he  submitted 
to  it,  and  hoped  that  I  v.ould  not  desire  the 
advantage  of  having  to  do  with  any  man  in  so 
weak  a  condition.  I  replied,  that  by  such  an 
argument  he  had  sufficiently  tied  my  hands, 
upon  condition  I  might  call  our  seconds  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  whole  business  ;  which  he 
consented  to,  and  so  we  parted.  When  we 
returned  to  London,  we  found  it  full  of  this 
quarrel,  upon  our  being  absent  so  long  ;  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Aston  thought  himself  obliged 
to  write  down  every  word  and  circumstance 
of  this  whole  matter,  in  order  to  spread  every- 
where the  true  reason  of  our  returning  with- 
out having  fought  ;  which  being  never  the 
least  contradicted  or  resented  by  the  Lord 
Rochester,  entirely  ruined  his  reputation  as 
to  courage  of  which  I  was  really  sorrj'  to  be 
the  occasion  ,  though  nobody  had  still  greater 
as  to  wit,  which  supported  him  pretty  well  in 
the  world,  notwithstandmg  some  accidents  of 
the  same  kind,  that  never  fail  to  succeed  one 
another,  v/hen  once  people  knov/  a  man's 
v,-eakness.' 


Demanding  Pay. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ivrv",  Colonel 
Thische,  who  commanded  the  German  troops 
in  the  service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  demanded 
the  pay  then  due  to  his  men,  and  told  the 
king  he  feared  if  they  were  not  paid  that  they 
v.ould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  no 
part  in  the  action.  '  How,'  said  Henry,  with 
great  warmth,  '  does  it  become  a  man  of 
honour  to  demand  money  at  the  moment  he  is 
receiving  orders  to  engage  in  battle  ?'  Thische 
retired  in  confusion.  The  next  day,  when 
Henrj'  harangued  his  troops,  he  took  occasion 
to  tell  Thische  openly,  that  it  was  not  just  to 
impeach  the  honcur  of  a  brave  man,  and  that 


I  go 
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he  knew  him  .o  be  incapable  of  a  mean 
action.  Then  tenderly  embracing  him,  he 
gave  orders  for  the  attack.  Thische  assured 
the  king  that  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  his  majesty's 
service  ;  and,  true  to  his  word,  in  a  few  hours 
he  fell  near  the  king,  covered  with  wounds. 


Honour  among  Convicts. 

In  1813,  a  Portsmouth  packet  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  for  the  former  port,  with  a  large 
number  of  convicts,  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation.  When  oif  the  Bolt,  the 
packet  got  upon  the  rocks,  and  soon  went  to 
pieces.  Fortunately,  the  captain,  crew,  and 
convicts  were  all  saved.  The  latter,  by  the 
humanity  of  the  master,  had  all  their  irons 
knocked  off,  and  when  they  got  on  shore,  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  bad  use  of 
their  liberty,  or  to  effect  an  escape. 


Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbur}-. 

As  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherburj',  so  cele 
brated  for  his  chivalrous  character,  stood  in 
the  trenches  before  a  besieged  place,  along 
with  Balagny,  a  celebrated  duellist  of  the 
period,  betw  een  whom  and  his  lordship  some 
altercation  had  formerly  occurred,  the  French- 
man, in  a  bravado,  jumped  over  the  entrench- 
ment, and  daring  Herbert  to  follow  him,  ran 
towards  the  besieged  place,  in  the  face  of  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  Finding  that 
Herbert  outran  him,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  of  turning  back,  Balagny  was  forced 
to  set  the  example  of  retreating.  Lord  Her- 
bert then  invited  him  to  an  encounter  upon 
the  old  chivalrous  point,  which  had  the  fairer 
and  more  virtuous  mistress  ;  but  this  pro- 
position Balagny  declined,  accompanying  his 
refusal  with  a  jest  so  coarse  as  made  Lord 
Herbert  retort  that  he  spoke  like  a  mean 
debauchee,  not  like  a  cavalier  and  man  of 
honour. 


Equality  of  Arms. 

After  the  decline  of  chivalry,  when  duels 
were  no  longer  fought  in  the  lists,  or  in  the 
presence  of  judges  of  the  field,  but  in  lonely 
and  sequestered  places,  inequality  of  arms 
was  not  regarded,  however  great  might  be 
the  superiority  on  one  side.  'Thou  hast 
both  a  sword  and  a  dagger,'  said  Quelus  to 
Antragues,  as  they  were  about  to  fight,  '  and 
I  have  only  a  sword.'  '  The  more  thy  folly,' 
was  the  answer,  '  to  leave  thy  dagger  at  home  ; 
we  came  to  fight,  not  to  adjust  weapons.'  The 
duel  accordingly  went  forward,  and  Quelus 
was  slain  ;  his  left  hand  (in  which  he  should 
have  had  his  dagger)  being  shockingly  cut 
in  attempting  to  parry  his  antagonist's  blows 
with  that  weapon.  The  challenged  person 
having  a  right  to  choose  his  weapons,  often 
endeavoured  to  devise  such  as  should  give 
him  a  decidedlv  unfair  advantage.  Brantome 
records  with  applause    the    ingenuity    of   a 


little  man,  who,  being  challenged  by  a  tall 
Gascon,  made  choice  of  a  gorget,  so  con- 
structed that  his  gigantic  adversary  could  not 
stoop  his  neck,  so  as  to  aim  his  blows  right. 
Another  had  two  swords  forged  of  a  tempei 
so  extremely  brittle,  that  unless  used  with 
particular  caution,  and  in  a  manner  to  which 
he  daily  exercised  himself,  the  blade  must 
necessarily  fly  in  pieces.  Both  these  in- 
genious persons  killed  their  man  with  very 
little  risk  or  trouble,  and  with  no  less  applause, 
it  would  seem,  than  if  they  had  fought  with- 
out any  guile  ;  such  was  the  degenerate 
spirit  of  the  times. 


Duelling  in  Scotland. 

When  a  duel  takes  place  upon  a  challenge, 
and  is  followed  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  this,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland 
as  well  as  the  law  of  England,  is  murder  in 
the  survivor,  how  fair  and  equal  soever  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  combat.  But  the 
better  to  repress  such  irregularities,  the  legis- 
lature, by  the  statute  1600,  raised  the  bare 
act  of  engaging  in  a  duel  to  the  same  rank  of 
a  capital  crime,  as  the  actual  slaughter,  with- 
out distinguishing  whether  any  of  the  parties 
did,  or  did  not  suffer  any  wound  or  material 
harm  on  the  occasion.  To  complete,  however, 
the  restraint,  it  was  by  statute  1696,  made 
punishable  with  banishment  and  escheat  of 
moveables,  to  be  concerned  in  the  giving, 
sending,  or  accepting  of  a  challenge,  even 
though  no  combat  should  ensue.  In  1818 
this  last  statute  was  repealed. 


Knights  Banneret. 

The  ancient  distinction  betwixt  the  knight 
banneret  and  the  knight  bachelor  consisted 
merely  in  military  rank  and  precedence.  The 
bachelor  was  entitled  to  display  a  pennon  or 
forked  ensign.  The  knight  banneret  had  the 
right  of  raising  a  proper  baiiner,  from  which 
his  appellation  was  derived.  He  held  a 
middle  rank,  between  the  barons  or  great 
feudatories  of  the  crown,  and  above  the 
knights  bachelors. 

A  banneret  was  expected  to  bring  into  the 
field  at  least  thirty  men-at-arms — that  is, 
knights  or  squires  mounted  and  in  complete 
order,  at  his  own  expense.  Each  man  at 
arms,  besides  his  attendants  on  foot,  was 
bound  to  have  a  mounted  cross-bowman,  and 
a  horseman  armed  with  a  bow  and  axe. 
Therefore  the  number  of  horsemen  alone 
who  assembled  under  a  banner  was  at  least 
three  hundred  ;  and,  including  followers  on 
foot,  might  amount  to  a  thousand  men.  The 
banneret  might  indeed  have  arrayed  the  same 
force  under  a  pennon,  but  his  accepting  a 
banner  bound  him  to  bring  out  that  number 
at  least.  There  is  no  room,  however,  to 
believe  that  these  regulations  were  very 
strictly  observed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  the  nobles  of 
France  made  a  remonstrance  to  the   king, 
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setting  forth  that  their  estates  were  so  much 
■wasted  by  the  long  and  fatal  wars  with  Eng- 
land, that  they  could  no  longer  support  the 
number  of  men  attached  to  the  dignity  of 
banneret.  The  companies  of  men-at-arms, 
which  had  been  hitherto  led  by  knights  of 
that  rank,  and  the  distinction  between  knights 


defend  it  well,  and  act  worthily  of  it,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities. 

The  banner  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
worthy  English  squire,  called  William  AUestry, 
who  bore  it  with  honour  that  day,  and  loyally 
acquitted  himself  in  the  service.  The  English 
and  Gascons  soon  after  dismounted   on  the 


bannerets  and   knights  bachelors,    was  alto-  ,  heath,  and  assembled  very  orderly  together, 

""  ■"■         "^   '         ■ "      each  lord  under  his  banner  or  pennon,  in  the 

same  battle  array  as  when  they  passed  the 
mountains.  It  was  delightful  to  see  and 
examine  these  banners  and  pennons,  with  the 
noble  army  that  was  under  them. 

Sir  John  Chandos  e.xerted  himself  so  much 
to  maintain  his  new  honour,  that  advancing 
too  far  among  the  Spaniards,  he  \vas  unhorsed, 
and  having  grappled  with  a  warrior  of  great 
strength,  called  Martin  Farrand,  he  fell 
underneath,  and  must  have  been  slain,  had 
he  not  bethought  him  of  his  dagger,  with 
which  he  stabbed  his  gigantic  antagonist. 


gether  disused  in  France  after  that  period. 
In  England  the  title  survived,  but  in  a  different 
sense.  Those  who  received  knighthood  on  a 
field  of  battle,  where  the  royal  standard  was 
displayed,  were  called  knights  bannerets. 
Thus  King  Edward  VI.  notices  in  his j'ourjuil, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  'iNIr.  Brian 
Sadler  and  Vane  were  made  bannerets.' 


Sir  John  Chandos. 

Froissart,  in  his  'Chronicles,'  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Chandos  was  made 
banneret  by  the  Black  Prince,  before  the 
battle  of  Navarete.  The  whole  scene  forms 
a  striking  picture  of  an  army  of  the  middle 
ages  moving  to  battle.  Upon  the  pennons  of 
the  knights,   penoncel 


banners  of  the  barons  and  bannerets,  the 
army  formed — or,  in  modem  phrase,  dressed 
its  line.  The  usual  word  for  the  attack  was, 
'  Advance  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
Saint  George  !' 

When  the  sun  was  risen,  it  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  view  these  battalions,  \vith  their 
brilliant  armour  glittering  \\4th  its  beams. 
In  this  manner  they  approach  near  to  each 
other.  The  prince,  with  a  few  attendants, 
mounted  a  small  hill,  and  saw  ver\'  clearly 
the  enemy  marching  straight  towards  them. 
Upon  descending  this  hill,  he  extended  his 
line  of  battle  in  the  plain,  and  then  halted. 

The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  English  had 
halted,  did  the  sam.e,  in  order  of  battle,  then 
each  man  tightened  his  armour,  and  made 
ready,  as  for  instant  combat. 

Sir  John  Chandos  advanced  in  front  of  the 
battalions,  with  his  banner  uncased  in  his 
hand.  He  presented  it  to  the  prince,  saying, 
'  My  lord,  here  is  my  banner,  I  present  it  to 
you,  that  I  may  display  it  in  what  manner 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  you  ;  for,  thanks  to 
God,  I  have  now  sufficient  lands  that  will 
enable  me  so  to  do,  and  maintain  the  rank 
which  it  ought  to  hold.' 

The  prince,  Don  Pedro,  being  present,  took 
the  banner  in  his  hands,  which  was  blazoned 
with  a  sharp  stake  gules,  on  a  field  argent  ; 
after  having  cut  off  the  tail,  to  make  it  square, 
he  displayed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him  by  the 
handle,  saying,  '  Sir  John,  I  return  you  your 
banner :  God  give  you  strength  and  honour 
to  preserve  it.' 

Upon  this,  Sir  John  left  the  prince,  and 
went  back  to  his  men,  with  his  banner  in  his 
hand.  'Gentlemen,  behold  my  banner  and 
yours  ;  you  will,  therefore,  guard  it  as  it  be- 
comes you.'  His  companions,  taking  the 
banner,  replied  with  much  cheerfulness,  that 
if  it  pleased  God  and  St.  George,  they  would 


John  Wilkes. 

Wilkes's  '  North  Briton'  had  only  proceeded 

to  its  i2th  number,  when  it  involved  him  in  a 

duel  with  Earl  Talbot,  who  considered  it  as 

of  the  squires,    and     conveying  reflections  injurious  to  his  feelings. 


A  long  correspondence  ensued,  until  at  length 
Wilkes  brought  the  dispute  '  to  the  precise 
point  where  his  first  letter  had  fixed  it,'  that 
was,  a  duel.  The  parties  met  at  the  Red 
Lion  at  Bagshot,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
October,  1762,  Mr.  Wilkes  proposing  that  they 
should  sup  together  and  fight  next  morning. 
Lord  Talbot,  however,  wished  to  settle  the 
business  that  evening.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he 
had  first  to  settle  some  important  business,  re- 
lative to  the  education  of  his  daughter ;  he 
therefore  got  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  door  of  the  room  should  be 
locked,  and  not  opened  again  until  the  affair 
was  decided.  Earl  Talbot  objected  to  this  as 
'  mere  butchery.' 

'  Soon  after,'  says  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  gives 
an  account  of  this  affair  in  a  letter  to  Earl 
Temple,  'he  grew  a  little  cooler,  and  in  a 
soothing  tone  of  voice  said,  "  I  have  never  I 
believe  offended  Mr.  Wilkes ;  why  has  he  at- 
tacked me  ?"  He  then  said,  he  admired  me 
exceedingly,  but  I  was  an  unaccountable 
animal — such  talents  !  but  would  I  kill  him 
who  had  never  offended  me  ?  He  soon  after 
flamed  out  again,  and  said,  "You  are  a 
murderer,  you  want  to  kill  me  ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  shall  kill  you,  I  know  I  shall.  If  you  will 
fight ;  if  you  will  kill  m.e,  I  hope  you  will  be 
hnnged  ;  I  know  you  will."  I  asked  if  I  was 
first  to  be  killed  and  afterwards  to  be  hanged  ? 
That  I  knew  his  lordship  fought  me  with  the 
king's  pardon  in  his  pocket,  and  I  fought  him 
with  a  halter  about  my  neck ;  that  I  would 
fight  him  for  all  that.  He  then  said  that  I 
was  an  unbeliever,  and  wished  to  be  killed.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  and  said,  we 
did  not  meet  at  Bagshot  to  settle  articles  of 
faith,  but  points  of  honour  ;  that  I  valued  life 
and  the  fair  enjoyments  of  it  so  much,  that  I 
would  never  quit  it  by  my  own  consent, 
except  on  a  call  of  honour.' 
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Ihs  preliminaries  being  at  length  settled, 
^:he  pistols  v/cre  charged  ;  they  were  large 
horse  pistols.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
fire  by  words  of  command,  and  that  iMr. 
Wilkes's  second  should  give  the  word.  '  We 
then,'  continues  Mr.  Wilke.-,  'left  the  inn, 
and  walked  to  a  garden  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  It  was  near  seven,  and  the  moon 
shone  bright.  We  stood  about  eight  yards 
distant,  and  agreed  not  to  turn  round  before 
we  fired,  but  to  continue  facing  each  other. 
Harris  gave  the  word  ;  both  our  fires  were  in 
veiy  exact  time,  but  neither  took  effect.  I 
walked  up  immediately  to  his  lordship,  and 
told  him  that  I  now  avowed  the  paper.  His 
lordship  paid  me  the  highest  encomiums  on 
my  courage,  and  said  he  would  declare  every- 
where that  I  was  the  noblest  fellow  God  had 
ever  made.  He  then  desired  that  we  might 
now  be  good  friends,  and  retire  to  the  inn  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  claret  together,  which  we 
did,  with  great  good  humour  and  much 
laugh.' 

The  '  North  Briton'  also  involved  Wilkes  in 
another  duel,  with  ^Ir.  IMartin,  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  Treasurj'.  The  parties  met 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  e.\changed  two  shots  each. 
INIr.  Wilkes  was  severely  v.  ounded,  and  then 
gave  a  better  proof  of  his  being  a  man  of 
honour,  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  fight- 
ing fifty  duels  would  have  done.  Although 
he  believed  himself  to  be  mortally  wounded, 
yet  he  insisted  on  ]\Ir.  Martin's  immediate 
escape,  assuring  him  that  no  person  should 
know  from  him  how  the  affair  had  happened  ; 
and  when  conveyed  home,  he  refused  to  say 
anything,  but  that  it  was  an  affair  of  honour. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Wilkes  imagining  himself 
in  the  greatest  danger,  returned  to  Mr. 
!Martin  his  letter  of  challenge,  that  no  evi- 
dence might  appear  against  him,  and  ordered, 
that  in  case  of  his  death,  Mr.  M.  should  not 
be  prosecuted,  as  he  had  behaved  as  a  man  of 
honour. 


General  Hamilton. 

In  the  year  1804,  General  Hamilton,  wno 
had  been  just  appointed  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  Paris,  got  involved  in  a  poli- 
tical dispute  with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  then 
Vice-President.  Dr.  Cooper  had  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  said,  '  General  Hamil- 
ton and  Dr.  Kent  say  that  they  consider 
Colonel  Burr  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  one 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.' In  another  place  the  same  writer  says, 
'  General  Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Colonel 
Burr  opinions  still  more  despicable.' 

The  last  passage  excited  the  resentment  of 
Colonel  Burr,  who  demanded  from  General 
Hamilton  'a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknow- 
ledgment or  denial  of  the  expression  which 
could  justify  this  inference  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Cooper.'  General  Hamilton  admitted  the  first 
statement,  which  he  contended  v.as  fairly 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  in  cases  of  poli- 
tical animosity,  and  objecting  to  being  called 
on  to  retrace  every  conversation  which  he  had 


held  either  pubHcly  or  confidentially  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years'  opposition.  This 
would  not  satisfy  Colonel  Burr,  who  demanded 
satisfaction  and  a  meeting. 

On  the  evening  before  the  duel,  General 
Hamilton  made  his  will,  in  which  he  enclosed 
a  paper  containing  his  opinions  of  duelling, 
and  expressive  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  obeyed  a  custom  so  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings.    He  says: 

'  On  my  expected  interview  with  Colonel 
Burr,  I  think  proper  to  make  some  remarks 
explanatory  of  my  conduct,  motives,  and  views. 
I  was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  inter- 
view, for  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

'  First.  My  religious  and  moral  principles 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling ;  and  it  would  ever  give  me  pain  to  shed 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  in  a  private 
combat,  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

'  Secondly.  My  wife  and  children  are  ex- 
tremely dear  to  me  ;  and  my  life  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  them,  in  various  views. 

'  Thirdly.  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  to- 
wards my  creditors,  who,  in  case  of  accident 
to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  property,  may 
be  in  some  degree  sufferers.  I  did  not  think 
myself  at  liberty,  as  a  man  of  probity,  lightly 
to  expose  them  to  hazard. 

'  FoiirtJdy.  I  am  conscious  of  no  ill-will  to 
Colonel  Burr,  distinct  from  political  opposi- 
tion, which,  as  I  trust,  has  proceeded  from 
pure  and  upright  motives. 

'  Lastly.  I  shall  hazard  much,  and  can 
possibly  gain  nothing,  by  the  issue  of  the  in- 
terview.' 

The  parties  met,  and  Colonel  Burr's  shot 
took  fatal  effect.  General  Hamilton  had  de- 
termined not  to  return  the  fire,  but  on  receiv- 
ing the  shock  of  a  mortal  wound,  his  pistol 
v.ent  off  involuntarily  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Few  individuals  died  more  lamented  than 
General  Hamilton,  whose  funeral  at  New 
York  was  obser\'ed  at  that  place  with  unusual 
respect  and  ceremony.  All  the  public  func- 
tionaries attended,  the  bells  muffled  tolled  dur- 
ing the  day,  all  business  was  suspended,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  wore  mourning  for  six 
weeks.  No  death  since  that  of  Washington 
filled  the  republic  with  such  deep  and  universal 
regret. 


Milirary  Code  of  Honour. 

The  established  code  of  honour  is  particu- 
larly hard  on  militar}'  men.  who  are  compelled, 
whatever  maybe  their  feelings  on  the  subject, 
to  accept  every  challenge,  and  to  resent  ever>-- 
thing  which  may  be  considered  by  their  com- 
rades as  an  affront,  or  otherwise  to  subject 
themselves  to  insults  and  imputations  which 
no  man  of  honour  can  brook.  A  case  of  this 
sort  occurred  in  1783  between  ZMr.  Riddell  cf 
the  Horse  Grenadiers  and  IVIr.  Cunningham 
cf  the  Scots  Greys.  Both  these  gentlemen 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  latter  regi- 
ment, and  having  differed  at  play.  Mr.  Riddell 
challenged  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  declined  to 
meet  him  ;  but  many  of  the  officers  often  re- 
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currins  to  the  circumstance,  Mr.  Cunningham 
foundit  necessary,  for  the  full  restoration  of 
his  honour,  to  call  Mr.  Riddell  out.  This 
appeal  Mr.  Riddell  considered  as  out  of  sea- 
son, and  declined  yielding  to  it  until  he  had 
consulted  his  brother  officers,  who  agreed  that 
there  was  no  obligation  on  him  to  answer  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

On  learning  this  determination,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, with  the  view  of  forcing  Mr.  Rid- 
dell to  fight,  publicly  insulted  him.  The  latter 
observed  that  as  this  was  a  fresh  affront,  it 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  then  returned 
home,  and  proceeded  to  make  some  necessary 
arrangements,  when  he  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Cunningham,  reminding  him  of  the  aft'ront 
which  he  had  passed  upon  him,  and  declaring 
his  readiness  to  give  him  satisfaction.  This 
note  coming,  while  the  wafer  was  yet  wet,  to 
the  hands  of  Sir  James  Riddell,  who  was 
under  some  apprehension  of  his  son's  situation, 
opened  it,  and  having  read  it,  closed  it,  with- 
out taking  any  other  notice  of  its  contents 
than  providing  the  assistance  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons. 

The  parties  met,  and  eight  paces  were  mea- 
sured, at  which  distance  they  took  their 
ground.  They  tossed  up  for  the  first  fire, 
v/hich  Mr.  Riddell  won.  He  fired,  and  shot 
Mr.  Cunningham  under  the  right  breast  ;  he 
reeled  back,  but  did  not  fall.  Mr.  Riddell  still 
kejjt  his  ground.  I\Ir.  Cunningham,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  declared  he  would 
not  be  taken  off  the  field  till  he  had  fired  at 
his  adversary'.  He  then  presented  his  pistol, 
and  Mr.  Riddell  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  victim, 
not  to  the  passion,  but  to  the  custom  of  duel- 
ling. 


Bravado. 

In  1785,  a  challenj^e  was  circulated  through- 
out the  different  capitals  of  Europe,  by  means 
of  the  public  journals,  in  which  Comte  de 
Gersdoff  called  upon  M.  Louis  le  Favre,  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat,  and  offering  a 
hundred  louis-d'ors  to  the  latter  to  bear  his 
expenses  to  any  place  which  he  might  appoint 
for  the  rendezvous.  To  this  challenge  M.  le 
Favre  published  the  following  answer : 

'  Filbourg,  April  2.%,  1785. 

'  Moxs  LE  Comte, 
^  '  I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter  inserted  in 
the  public  prints.  Our  interview,  if  you  think 
proper,  shall  be  at  Bois-le-Duc.  As  I  am  in 
the  neighbourhood,  I  do  not  want  much 
money  to  carry  me  thither  ;  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  the  hundred  louis  which  you 
offer  me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  S:c. 
'Le  Favre.' 

The  comte  endeavoured  to  evade  the  con- 
test by  pleading  indisposition  ;  but  they  at 
length  rnet  and  made  a  most  farcical  exhibi- 
tion. The  seconds  measured  the  ground  at 
twenty-five  paces  ;  the  heroes  took  their  sta- 
tion, fired  a  round  or  two,  received  the  com- 
pliments of  fhe  seconds  on  their  bravery,  and 
then  separated  better  friends  than  ever.' 


I  Post  of  Honour. 

In  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so  decisive  of  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  the  three  jMacdonald 
regiments  were  stationed  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  went  off  without  striking  a  blov/,  although 
they  had  drawn  their  swords  for  the  attack, 
and  were  within  twenty  paces  of  the  enemy. 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  seeing  them  retreat, 
rushed  sword  in  hand  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  bravely  fighting,  until  two  musket 
shots  numbered  him  with  the  slain. 

This  singular  conduct  of  the  JMacdonald 
regiments  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  circum- 
stance which,  however  apparently  trivial,  was 
capable  of  kindling  the  fiercest  rage  in  the 
bosom  of  Highlanders ;  they  were  stationed 
on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  of  the  army  ; 
a  privilege  w^hich  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
in  every  battle  and  struggle  in  behalf  of  the 
royal  family,  since  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
when  Robert  Bruce  bestowed  this  honour  upon 
Angus  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  in  pro- 
tecting him  above  nine  months  in  his  countries 
of  Rachlin,  Isla,  and  Ui3t.  This  right  they 
had  enjoyed  ever  since,  and  even  in  those 
enterprises  during  the  rebellion,  which  had 
proved  successful,  such  as  the  battles  of 
Gladsmuir  and  Falkirk. 

At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  Duke  of 
Perth  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Glengary 
regiment,  and  hearing  the  loud  murmurs  of 
the  men  on  this  invasion  of  the  precedency, 
he  said,  if  the  ilacdonalds  behaved  with  their 
usual  valour,  they  would  make  a  right  of  the 
left,  and  he  would  call  himself  Macdonald. 
But  all  this  proved  unavailing. 

Sheridan. 

When  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  became  the  suitor  of  Miss  Linley, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  lie  had  so  many 
rivals,  that  he  had  to  win  her  not  only  by  his 
talents,  but  by  his  sword.  Among  the  ad- 
mirers of  I\Iiss  Linley,  was  a  Mr.  Matthews, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  fashionable 
circles  at  Bath.  A  paragraph  inserted  in  .a 
:iew.spaper  was  construed  to  imply  a  reflection 
on  the  intimacy  between  ]\Ir.  Sheridan  and 
IMiss  Linley,  and  traced  through  the  printer 
to  Mr.  Matthews,  who  having  set  out  for 
London,  was  followed  by  I^.ir.  Sheridan. 
They  met,  and  fought  a  duel  with  swords,  in 
a  tavern  (now  a  china  shop}  at  the  corner  of 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Mr. 
Sheridan's  second  on  the  occasion  was  his 
brother,  Charles  Francis,  afterwards  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Great  courage  and  skill  were 
di.splayed  on  both  sides  ;  but  JNIr.  Sheridan 
having  succeeded  in  disarming  his  adversarj'. 
compelled  him  to  sign  a  formal  retractation  of 
the  paragraph  which  had  been  published. 
jMr.  Sheridan  then  hastened  to  Bath,  and  as 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  apology  should  be 
as  public  as  the  insult,  he  caused  the  retracta- 
tion to  be  inserted  in  the  same  paper  which 
had  been  the  vehicle  of  the  calumny. 

j\lr.   Matthews  had,    soon  after  the  duel. 


HONOUR. 


retired  to  Wales  ;  but,  irritated  by  his  defeat, 
and  wishing  to  have  a  second  trial,  he  made 
the  insertion  of  his  acknowledgment  a  ground 
for  a  second  quarrel,  and  returned  to  Bath, 
in  order  to  demand  satisfaction  of  ]Mr.  Sheridan 
for  the  alleged  injur>'.  A  challenge  was  sent, 
and  accepted,  although  INIr.  Sheridan  would 
have  been  justified,  according  to  the  most 
delicate  punctilios  of  honour,  in  declining  the 
call ;  but  he  silenced  all  the  objections  of  his 
friends,  and  the  parties  met  the  next  morning 
in  Kingsdown,  each  with  a  second,  who  was 
not  to  interfere,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequence. Having  discharged  their  pistols 
without  effect,  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  swords.  The  first  onset  was  fierce. 
Sheridan  attempted  to  disarm  his  antagonist 
as  before,  but  was  baffled,  and  obliged  to 
close.  In  the  struggle  they  both  fell,  by 
which  both  their  swords  were  broken.  ^lat- 
thews  having  now  greatly  the  advantage,  by 
pressing  on  him,  asked  the  other  if  he  would 
beg  his  life  ;  he  was  answered  that  he  scorned 
it,  and  the  contest  was  renewed.  They 
mangled  each  other  for  some  time  with  their 
broken  swords ;  and  Sheridan,  having  re- 
ceived some  dangerous  wounds,  was  left  on 
the  field  with  few  signs  of  life.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  Bath,  while  Matthews  and  his 
second  drove  off  to  London. 

]\Ir.  Sheridan  was  confined  for  several 
weeks.  His  generous  and  gallant  conduct, 
as  well  as  his  love,  completely  subdued  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  were  married. 

The  Duke  of  York. 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  hold  that  duelling 
has  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  society 
could  not  be  furnished,  than  that  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 


throne  of  Great  Britain,  yielded  a  ready 
obedience  to  its  mandates.  But  although 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  an  officer  who  conceived  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  his  honour  by  such  an  appeal 
[See  Auecdoies  of  George  the  Third  a7id  his 
Family],  yet  his  Royal  Highness  is  known 
to  have  a  strong  aversion  to  duelling  ;  and  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  publicly  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  this  abused  custom.  As 
the  head  of  the  British  army,  he  has,  it  is 
true,  felt  how  necessarj'  it  was  to  preserve  in 
it  a  nice  and  deUcate  sense  of  honour ;  but 
wherever  an  officer  engaged  in  a  duel  has  in 
the  slightest  degree  violated  that  honour,  his 
Royal  Highness  has  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation, either  by  reprimand,  suspension,  or 
dismissal  from  the  army,  in  proportion  to  the 
extenuating  or  aggravating  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  one  instance,  where  the  lieu- 
tenant had  killed  a  brother  officer  in  a  duel, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  a  general 
officer  interceded  with  the  Duke  of  York  for 
a  mitigation  of  the  offence,  saying,  it  was 
merely  an  affair  of  honour.  '  Rest  assured, 
general,'  said  his  Royal  Highness,  'there  is 
no  honour  in  killing  a  fellow  creature  in  a 
private  quarrel.' 

Duel  Prevented. 

In  1783,  two  officers,  with  their  seconds, 
met  in  a  field  near  Kensington  Gravel  Pits, 
to  fight  a  duel,  but  were  happily  prevented  by 
the  interposition  of  a  clergj'man,  who  lived  in 
that  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  as  they  alighted  from 
their  carriage,  and  who  suspected  their  in- 
tentions, interfered,  and  by  his  polite  and 
affectionate  address,  effected  an  honourable 
reconciliation. 


ANECDOTES  OF  HOSPITALITY. 


•  Who  largely  gives  with  wiiline  hand, 
Or  quickly  gives  with  willing  neart, 
His  fame  shall  spread  throughout  the  land. 
His  memory  thence  shsill  ne'er  depart." 


A.\GLO-NOR.MAX  CAROL. 


Clitus. 

Clitus  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  an  old  officer,  who 
had  fought  under  his  father  Phihp,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  many  occasions.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Ale.xander  was 
fighting  bareheaded,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm 
raised  to  strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king 
with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's 
hand.  Hellenice,  the  sister  of  Clitus,  had 
nursed  Ale.xander,  and  he  loved  her  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
mother.  As  the  king  from  these  several  con- 
siderations had  a  ver>'  great  respect  for  Clitus, 
he  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  his  empire  : 
and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  ne.xt  day.  In 
the  evening  Clitus  was  invited  to  an  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  to 
e.xcess,  began  to  celebrate  his  own  e.xploits  ; 
and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self-commen- 
dation, that  he  even  shocked  those  ver>' 
persons  who  knew  what  he  spoke  was  gene- 
rally true.  CHtus,  who  by  this  time,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  intoxicated, 
began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his 
wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  all  that  was 
done  by  Alexander.  Though  the  king  was 
much  vexed,  he  nevertheless  stifled  his  resent- 
ment, and  would  probably  have  suppressed  it 
entirely,  if  Clitus  had  stopped  there  ;  but 
growing  more  and  more  talkative,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  e.xasperate  and  insult  the  king,  he 
was  commanded  to  leave  the  table.  '  He  is  in 
the  right,'  said  Clitus,  as  he  rose,  '  not  to  bear 
freeborn  men  at  his  table  who  can  only  tell 
him  the  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pass  his 
life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will 
pay  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle,  and  his 
white  robe.'  The  king  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
press his  rage  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of 
the  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on 
the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his 
arm,  and  Clitus  been  forced  with  great  diffi- 
culty out  of  the  hall.  However,  he  returned 
to  it  again  instantly  by  another  door,  singing 
with  an  air  of  insolence  verses  reflecting  on 


the  king,  who  seeing  the  general  near  him, 
struck  him  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  javelin, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  '  Go  now  to 
Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attalus.' 

No  sooner  did  Alexander  perceive  the  hor- 
rid murder  he  had  committed  on  Clitus,  who 
as  his  guest  was  entitled  to  his  forbearance 
and  protection,  than  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  body,  and  would  have  despatched  himself 
with  the  same  javelin,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  guards.  He  passed  that  night 
and  the  next  day  in  tears,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  venting  only  groans  and  deep 
sighs. 


Greeks  and  Romans. 

No  obligation  was  considered  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  more  sacred  and  inviolable, 
than  that  of  hospitality,  and  it  is  still  preserved 
in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  reverence  by 
their  descendants ;  indeed,  travelling  in 
Greece  would  be  almost  impracticable,  were 
it  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment. 
Reciprocal  hospitalitj'  became  hereditary  in 
families  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  friend- 
ship which  was  thus  contracted,  was  not  less 
binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity  or  of  blood. 
Individuals  between  whom  a  regard  had  been 
cemented  by  the  intercourse  of  hosjjitalitj^ 
were  provided  with  .some  particular  mark, 
which  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  families  for  several  generations.  This 
mark,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  tessera, 
hospitalis  of  the  Latins,  was  sometimes  an 
astragal,  probably  of  lead,  which  being  cut  in 
halves,  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host,  and  the 
other  by  the  other  person  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained. On  future  occasions,  they  or  their 
descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol  was  recog- 
nised, gave  or  received  hospitality  on  com- 
paring the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his 
tour  in  Greece,  found  some  half  astragals  of 
lead,  which  he  supposed  had  been  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Romans  cut  a  tessera  in  two,  as  signs 
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of  hospitalitj'.  Plantiis,  In  his  play  o? Ptcmihcs, 
notices  this  custom,  and  represents  Hanuo, 
the  Carthaginian,  as  retaining  a  symbol  of 
hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of 
Cal^-don  ;  but  Antidamas  being  dead,  his  son. 
Agorastocles,  acknowledges  the  symbol  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  hospitality. 


'  Pot-luck '  at  Rome. 

Cicero  and  Pompey  meeting  the  Roman 
General  LucuUus  one  day,  told  him  they  in- 
tended doing  themselves  the  pleasure  to  go 
and  sup  with  him  that  night ;  but  on  one 
condition  only,  which  was,  that  he  should 
have  nothing  extraordinar}^  on  their  account. 
Lucullus  said,  that  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  receive  such  distinguished  guests  on 
their  own  terms,  provided  they  would  at 
least  allow  him  to  dispatch  a  messenger  be- 
fore them,  to  inform  his  servants  in  which 
apartment  they  should  prepare  the  banquet. 
To  this  reasonable  condition  no  objection  was 
made,  and  LucuUus  accordingly  sent  word 
home  that  he  would  sup  that  evening  with 
some  friends  in  the  Apollo.  When  the  party 
arrived  and  sat  down  to  table,  what  was  the 
surprise  of  the  two  chance  guests,  to  see  an 
entertainment  served  up  to  them,  which  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  fifty  thousand  crowns ! 

The  secret  of  this  splendid  hospitality  has 
been  thus  explained.  Lucullus  had  a  number 
of  supper  rooms,  distinguished  by  different 
names,  and  to  each  of  which  a  supper  in  a 
particular  style  was  appropriated,  and  always 
kept  in  a  certain  state  of  readiness.  When  he 
Rent  word  to  his  servants  that  he  would  sup  in 
the  Apollo,  it  was  a  sign  to  them  to  prepare 
the  most  sum.ptuous  entertainment  his  mansion 
could  yield. 


Inviting  an  Ambassador. 

Xenocrates,  the  disciple  and  successor  of 
Plato,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Antipater  in 
Macedonia,  to  entreat  him  to  set  at  libertj^ 
some  Athenian  prisoners.  On  his  arrival, 
Antipater,  before  giving  him  audience,  invited 
him  to  an  entertainment.  Xenocrates  answered 
him  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe,  when 
.she  pressed  him  to  eat  of  the  dainties  set 
before  him — 
'  111  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts, 

To  quaff  thy  bowls,  or  riot  in  thy  feasts  ; 

Me  would'st  thou  please,  for  them  thy  cares 
emplo}', 

And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy.' 

Antipater  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
happy  manner  in  which  the  invitation  had 
been  met,  that  he  immediately  set  the  Atheni- 
ans free. 


Alexander. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Babylon, 
after  having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing, 
a  second  party  was  proposed  to  him.  It  took 
place  accordingly  ;    and   there  were   twenty 


guests  at  table.  Alexander  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then 
pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling 
for  the  Hercules  cup,  which  held  an  incredible 
quantity,  it  was  filled,  when  he  drank  it  off  to 
the  health  of  Proteas,  a  Macedonian  who  was 
present  ;  and  afterwards  pledged  him  again  in 
the  sam.e  extravagant  bumper.  He  had  no 
soonerdone  this,  than  he  fell  on  the  floor.  'Here 
then,'  cries  Seneca,  describing  the  fatal  effects 
of  drunkenness,  '  in  this  hero,  unconquered  by 
all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by  the 
dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the  most 
violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies, 
subdued  by  his  intemperance,  and  struck  to  the 
earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules.'  In  this 
condition  Alexander  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  in  a  few  daj's  terminated  his  life.  He 
was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
reigned  twelve.  'No  one,'  says  Plutarch, 
'suspected  then  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned  ;  the  true  poison  which  brought  him 
to  his  end  was  v.'ine,  which  has  killed  many 
thousands  besides  Ale.xander.'  'It  was,'  says 
Seneca,  '  Intemperantia  bibendi :  et  ille  Her- 
culaneus  ac  fatalis  Scyphus  condidit.' 


Intemperance. 

Anachonis,  the  philosopher,  being  asked  by 
what  means  a  man  might  best  guard  against 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  ?  answered,  '  By  bear- 
ing constantly  in  his  view  the  loathsome,  inde- 
cent behaviour  of  such  as  are  intoxicated." 
Upon  this  principle  was  founded  the  custom 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  of  exposing  their 
drunken  slaves  to  their  children,  who  bj-  that 
means  conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice 
which  makes  men  appear  so  monstrous  and 
irrational. 


Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  being  anxious 
to  attach  the  triumvir  to  her  person  and  in- 
terest, made  daily  entertainments  during  her 
stay  at  Tarsus,  inviting  him  and  the  chief 
officers  of  his  army  to  partake  of  them,  and 
spending  on  those  occasions  immense  sums  of 
monej'.  In  one  of  these  banquets,  Antony 
expressing  great  surprise  at  the  vast  number 
of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  which  were 
displayed  on  all  sides,  the  queen  told  him, 
that  since  he  admired  such  trifles,  he  was 
very  welcome  to  them,  and  immediately 
ordered  her  servants  to  carry  themall  to  his 
house.  The  next  day  she  invited  him.  again, 
and  desired  him  to  bring  with  him  as  many  of 
his  friends  as  he  pleased.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  came  attended  with  all  the 
chief  officers  at  that  time  in  Tarsus.  When 
the  banquet  was  over,  and  the  numerous 
guests  ready  to  depart,  Cleopatra  presented 
them  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  which 
had  been  made  use  of  during  the  entertain- 
ment. In  one  of  those  feasts,  it  Is  related,  that 
the  queen  had  at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  and 
largest  pearls  that  had  ever  been  seen,  each 
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of  them  being  valued  at  fifty-two  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  One  of  these  she  caused  to 
be  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  then  drank  it  off. 
She  was  preparing  to  melt  the  other,  when 
Plaucus,  who  was  present,  stopped  her  and 
saved  the  pearl,  which  was  afcerwards  carried 
to  Rome  by  Augustus  ;  and  being  by  his 
order  cut  in  two,  served  for  pendants  to  the 
Venus  of  the  Julian  family. 


A  yomig  Greek  who  went  to  Alexandria  to 
study  physic,  hearing  much  of  the  feasts 
given  by  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  had  the  wish 
to  assure  himself  of  the  truth.  Being  ad- 
mitted into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw  among  a 
vast  variety  of  other  things,  eight  wild  boars 
roasting  whole,  at  the  same  time.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  great  number  of 
guests  that  he  supposed  were  to  be  at  this 
supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear 
laughing,  and  told  him  there  were  not  so  many 
as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not  be 
above  ten  in  all  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary 
ever\-thing  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  every  moment  ceases  and 
spoils.  '  For,'  added  he,  '  it  often  happens 
that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and 
a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  served, 
having  entered  into  some  conversation  that 
diverts  him  ;  for  that  reason,  not  merely  one, 
but  many  suppers  are  provided,  because  it  is 
hard  to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit 
to  eat.' 


Pytlieus  the  Lydiaii. 

When  Xerxes  v/as  at  Celene,  a  city  of  Phrj'-gia, 
Pytheus,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  residence  in 
that  city,  and  ne.xt  to  the  king  was  the  most 
opulent  prince  of  those  tim.es,  entertained  him 
and  his  whole  army  with  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth 
to\yards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition. Xerxes  surprised  and  charmed  at'.so 
generous  an  ofTer,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pytheus 
replied,  that  haying  the  design  of  offering 
them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact 
account  of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had 
by  him  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents, 
(about  ;^255.ooo  sterling)  and  the  gold 
to  four  million  of  daries,  wanting  seven 
thousand  .about  ;^i, 700,000  sterling^.  All 
this  money  he  offered  him,  saying,  that  his 
revenue  was  sufncient  for  the  support  of  his 
household.  Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty 
acknowledgments,  but  declined  his  munifi- 
cent offer. 


Europeans  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

'Among  people,'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  in 
speaking  of  the  middle  ages,  'whose  manners 
are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visited  by 
strangers,  hospitality  is  a  virtue  of  the  first 
rank.'  It\yas  not  considered  as  one  of  those 
virtues  which  men  may  practise  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  their  m.inds  and  the 


j  generosity  of  their  hearts.  Hospitality  was 
I  enforced  by  statutes,  and  those  v/ho  neglected 
the  duty  v/ere  liable  to  punishment.  '  ^7^2- 
cunque  Jwspiti  venieuti  Lxhim,  azU  focicni 
negaTt'rit  triuin  solidorjiisi  iiL  latione 
midctetur:  Leg.  P.urgund.  tit.  38,  §  i.  The 
laws  of  the  Slavi  were  still  more  severe  ;  they 
ordained  that  the  moveables  of  an  inhospitable 
per.son  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house 
burnt.  They  were  even  so  solicitous  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  per- 
niitted  the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of 
his  guest.  '  Qiiod  noctu/ieratiis  jueris,  eras 
nppoiic  hospitibiis. ' 

It  must  be  observ-ed.  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  the  ancients  when  any  stranger  asked 
for  lodgings,  for  the  master  of  the  house  and 
the  stranger,  each  of  them  to  set  a  foot  on  each, 
side  of  the  threshold,  and  swear  thej-  would 
neither  of  them  do  any  harm  to  the  other.  It 
was  this  ceremony  that  raised  so  much  horror 
against  those  who  violated  the  law  or  duty  of 
hospitality  on  either  side  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  rather  of 
that  state  of  society  which  m.ade  it  proper  to 
enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  v/hile  t'ne 
intercourse  among  men  was  inconsiderable, 
and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  reception 
under  every  roof  where  he  chose  to  take 
shelter.  As  the  intercourse  among  men  in- 
creased, that  which  was  a  pleasure  became  a 
burden  ;  and  the  entertaining  of  travellers 
v.-as  converted  into  a  branch  of  commerce. 


Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

When  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  father 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  lived 
in  uncommon  splendour,  and  was  greatly 
celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  affability,  his 
liberality,  and  his  other  virtues.  Of  these, 
many  remarkable  examples  were  related  to  the 
emperor,  who  resolved  to  put  the  reality  of 
them  to  a  trial.  With  this  view,  he  invited 
the  duke  and  all  his  nobles  to  a  feast,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  imperial  palace,  but  took  care 
to  have  all  the  tables  and  seats  filled  with 
guests,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  of 
whom  he  commanded  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken.  When  the  duke,  followed  by  his  nobles 
in  their  richest  dresses,  entered  the  hall, 
obser\ing  that  all  the  seats  were  filled  with 
guests,  and  that  none  of  them  returned  his 
civilities,  or  offered  him  any  accommodation, 
he  walked  without  the  least  appearance  of 
surprise  or  discomposure,  to  an  empty  space 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  took  off  liis  cloak, 
folded  it  very  carefully,  laid  it  upon  the  floor, 
and  sat  down  upon  it ;  in  all  which  he  was 
irnitated  by  his  followers.  In  thisposture  they 
dined  on  such  dishes  as  were  set  before  them, 
with  ever>^  appearance  of  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  with  their  entertainment.  When 
the  feast  was  ended,  the  duke  and  his  nobles 
arose,  took  leave  of  the  company  in  the  most 
grateful  manner,  and  walked  out  of  the  hall  in 
their    doublets,  leaving  their  cloaks,  which 
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were  of  great  value,  behind  them  on  the  floor. 
The  emperor,  who  had  admired  their  whole 
behaviour,  was  quite  surprised  at  this  last  part 
of  it  ;  and  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  entreat 
the  duke  and  his  followers  to  put  on  their 
cloaks.  'Go,'  said  the  duke,  'and  tell  your 
master  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  carry  about  with  them  the  seats 
which  they  use  at  an  entertainment.'  Could 
anything  he  more  delicate  than  this  refusal,  or 
more  noble,  polite,  and  manly,  than  this  de- 
portment? 


*  The  Vintrie. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  Cranes, 
near  Cheapside,  was  the  great  house  called 
the  Vintrie,  where,  in  1314,  Sir  John  Gisors, 
Lord  Mayor  and  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
resided  ;  as  did  Sir  Henry  Picard,  vintner, 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1356.  Of  this 
citizen  Stow  relates,  that  in  one  day  he  did 
'  sumptuouslj-  feast  Edward  King  of  England, 
John  Kmg  of  France,  the  King  of  Cj-press 
(then  arrived  in  England',  David  King  of 
Scots,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  v.ith  many 
noblemen  and  others ;  and  after  the  said 
Henrj-  Picard  kept  his  ball  against  all  comers 
whatsoever  that  were  willing  to  play  at  dice 
and  hazard.  In  like  manner  the  Lady  ]\Iar- 
garet,  his  wife,  did  also  keep  her  chamber  to 
the  same  intent.  The  King  of  Cj'press  plaj-- 
ing  with  Henry  Picard  in  his  hall,  did  win  of 
him  fifty  marks  :  but  Henrj-  being  very  skilful 
in  that  art,  altering  his  hand,  did  after  win  of 
the  same  king  the  same  fifty  marks  and  fifty 
marks  more ;  which,  when  the  same  king 
began  to  take  in  ill  part,  although  he  dis- 
sembled the  same,  Henrj'  said  unto  him, 
"  My  lord  and  king,  be  not  aggrieved  :  I  court 
not  your  gold,  but  your  play,  for  I  have  not 
bid  you  hither  that  I  might  grieve,  but  that 
among  other  things  I  might  ^'ou  play  ;"  and 
gave  him  his  money  again,  plentifully  bestow- 
ing of  his  0v\Ti  among  the  retinue  ;  besides,  he 
gave  many  rich  gifts  to  the  king,  and  other 
nobles  and  knights  which  dined  with  him,  to 
the  great  glory  of  the  citizens  of  London  in 
those  days.' 

Thomas  Lord  Cromwell. 

A  Florentine  merchant,  of  the  name  of 
Francis  Frescobald,  who  was  descended  of  a 
noble  family  in  Italy,  and  had  an  ample 
fortune,  was  ever  liberal  to  all  v\-ho  were  in 
necessity.  This  being  known  to  others, 
though  he  would  willingly  have  concealed  it, 
a  young  stranger  one  day  addressed  him  in 
Florence,  to  ask  some  assistance.  Frescobald 
seeing  something  in  his  countenance  more 
than  ordinary',  overlooked  his  tattered  clothes, 
and  pitying  his  circumstances,  inquired  '  A\Tio 
he  was,  and  of  what  country- ':'  '  I  am,'  said 
/he  stranger,  '  a  native  of  England  ;  my  name 
is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  mj'  father-in-law  is 
a  poor  shearman.  I  left  my  country-  to  seek 
my  fortune  ;  came  with  the  French  army  that 
V'as  routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to 


a  footman,  and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet 
after  him.'  Frescobald  commiserating  his 
misfortunes,  and  having  a  particular  respect 
for  the  English  nation,  clothed  him  genteelly ; 
took  him  into  his  house  till  he  had  recovered 
strength ;  and  at  his  taking  leave  mounted 
him  upon  a  good  horse,  with  si.xteen  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  expressed  his 
thankfulness  in  a  verj'  grateful  manner,  and 
returned  to  England.  On  his  arrival  he  entered 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  after  his 
death  he  so  effectually  gained  the  favour  of 
Henrj-  VIII. ,  that  he  was  made  a  baron, 
afterwards  a  viscount,  and  after  passing 
through  several  high  and  confidential  offices, 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England. 

While  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  were  ad- 
vancing so  rapidly,  Frescobald,  from  repeated 
losses  by  sea  and  land,  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  Without  thinking  at  all  of  Crom- 
well, he  recollected  that  some  English  mer- 
c'nants  were  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  ducats,  and  he  set  off  for 
London  to  look  after  the  money.  Travelling 
in  pursuit  of  his  business,  he  fortunately  met 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  he  was  riding  to 
Court,  who  recognising  him  to  be  the  gentle- 
man that  had  rendered  him  such  essential  ser- 
vice in  Italy,  immediately  alighted,  embraced 
him,  and  with  the  most  anxious  joy  inquired, 
'  Are  }'ou  not  Signor  Francis  Frescobald,  a 
Florentine  merchant?'  'Yes,  sir,'  he  replied, 
'and  j-our  lordship's  most  humble  servant.' 
'  My  servant  I'  said  the  Chancellor  ; '  No  ;  you 
are  my  special  friend,  who  relieved  my  wants, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatness  ;  and 
as  such,  as  a  dear  and  obliging  friend  and 
benefactor,  I  receive  you  :  the  affairs  of  my 
sovereign  will  not  permit  a  longer  conference 
at  present  ;  but  I  conjure  you,  my  dearfriend, 
to  oblige  me  this  day  with  your  company  to 
dinner,  in  expectation  of  which  I  now  take  my 
leave  of  you.' 

Frescobald  was  surprised  and  astonished, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  think  who  this 
great  man  should  be  who  acknowledged 
such  obligations,  and  so  passionately  ex- 
pressed a  kindness  for  him  ;  but  contemplat- 
ing his  voice  and  person,  he  at  length  concluded 
that  he  must  be  the  Cromwell  whom  he  had 
relieved  at  Florence,  and  therefore  not  a  little 
overjoyed,  went  to  his  house  at  the  appointed 
hour.  His  lordship  arrived  soon  after,  and 
had  no  sooner  dismounted  than  he  again 
embraced  his  early  benefactor  ;  and  holding 
him  by  the  hand,  turned  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  other  noblemen  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  said,  '  Do  not  your  lordships  wonder 
that  I  am  so  glad  to  see  this  gentleman? 
This  is  he  who  first  contributed  to  my  advance- 
ment.' He  then  proceeded  to  narrate  the 
stor^',  and  leading  Frescobald  into  the  dining- 
room,  placed  him  next  himself  at  table. 
After  dinner,  and  the  guests  had  retired,  the 
chancellor  enquired  of  Frescobald  what  busi- 
ness had  brought  him  to  England?  He  in  a 
few  words  stated  his  circumstances,  when 
Cromwell  said,  '  I  am  sorrj'  for  your  misfor- 
tunes, and  will  make  them  as  easy  as  I  can, 
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by  bearing  a  share  in  your  affliction  like  a 
true  friend;  but  because  men  ought  to  be 
just  before  they  are  generous,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you.'  The 
chancellor  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  him  into  his  closet ;  where  opening 
a  coffer,  he  took  out  some  ducats,  and  deliver- 
ing thern  to  Frescobald,  said  '  My  friend, 
here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence, 
\vith  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel, 
and  ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horse  ;  but 
considerijig  you  are  a  merchant,  and  might 
have  made  some  advantage  by  this  money  in 
the  way  of  trade,  I  insist  on  your  taking  these 
four  bags,  in  each  of  which  is  four  hundred 
ducats,  and  wish  you  to  enjoy  them  as  the 
grateful  gift  of  your  friend.'  The  modesty  of 
Frescobald  would  have  refused  these  great 
gifts,  but  they  were  forced  upon  him.  The 
chancellor  then  enquired  the  names  of  all  his 
debtors,  and  the  sums  he  owed ;  and  the 
account  which  he  received  of  them  he  trans- 
mitted to  one  of  his  servants,  with  a  charge  to 
find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to  paj'  him 
in  fifteen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  servant  so  well  discharged  his 
dutj',  that  in  a  short  period  the  whole  of  the 
sum  was  paid.  All  the  time  he  remained  in 
England,  Frescobald  lodged  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  house,  where  he  was  entertained 
according  to  his  merits  :  he  was  urged  to  stay 
in  England,  and  offered  the  loan  of  si.xty 
thousand  ducats,  if  he  would  continue  to 
trade  there  :  but  he  wished  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence ;  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
presents  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  en- 
joyed the  revival  of  his  prosperity  only  a  short 
time,  and  died  a  few  months  after  his  returu 
to  Italy. 

Kenilworth. 

Nothing  perhaps  contributed  so  much 
towards  the  popularity  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  the  frequent  visits  she  made  to  the  nobility 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Her  retinue 
w^as  always  very-  splendid,  and  wherever  she 
went,  pageantrj^  and  magnificence  met  her 
majestj-.  These  royal  '  Progresses '  v/ere  so 
numerous  that  the  description  of  them  forms 
three  bulky  quarto  volumes.  The  most  remark- 
able however  were  the  Queen's  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  at  Elvetham,  and  her  second 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth,  in 
1575  ;  when  the  earl  'exerted  his  whole  mag- 
nificence in  a  manner  so  splendid,  as  to  claim 
a  remembrance  in  the  annals  of  our  country'.' 
As  an  instance  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
those  days,  we  give  an  abridged  account  of 
the  festivities. 

Her  majesty,  after  dining  at  Long  Itchig- 
ton,  and  hunting  by  the  way,  proceeded  to 
Kenilworth,  on  the  9th  of  July,  157^.  She 
was  met  in  the  Park  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  first  gate  of  the  Castle,  by  a  person  re- 
presenting one  of  the  ten  Sibyls,  clad  in  a 
dress  of  white  silk,  who  *  pronounced  a  proper 
poezie  jn  English  rime  and  meeter.'  This 
her  majesty  graciously  accepted,  and  then 
proceeded   to    the    second    gate,    where    '  a 


porter,  tall  of  person,  and  wrapt  also  in  sylke, 
with  a  club  and  keiz  of  quantities  according, 
had  a  rough  speech  full  of  passions,  in  meeter 
aptly  made  to  the  purpose.'  When  the  porter 
had  concluded  his  harangue,  six  trumpeters 
clothed  in  long  garments  of  silk,  who  stood 
upon  the  wall  of  the  gate,  sounded:  a  tune  of 
welcome,  while  her  majesty  rode  along  the 
yard  into  the  inner  gate.  At  her  first  entrance, 
a  floating  island  was  discovered  upon  a  pool, 
glittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addressed  her  majesty  in  verse,  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  antiquity  and  of 
the  owners  of  the  castle.  Arion  bemg  sum- 
moned for  the  same  purpose,  appeared  on  a 
dolphin  four-and-twenty  feet  long,  carrying 
within  its  body  a  whole  orchestra. 

A  temporary  bridge  of  .seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  was  thrown 
across  a  valley  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle  : 
and  on  each  side  stood  columns  hung 
with  the  offerings  of  seven  of  the  Grecian 
deities  to  her  majesty.  Sylvanus  offered  two 
cages  of  wild  fowl  ;  Pomona,  two  great  silver 
bowls  filled  with  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  &c.  ;  Ceres  presented 
two  silver  bowls,  with  wheat  barley,  oats, 
&c.  ;  Bacchus  gave  '  two  silver  lyvery  pots,' 
filled  with  wine,  and  grapes  in  clusters  both 
white  and  red,  as  his  offering.  Neptune  pre- 
sented a  large  plate  strewed  with  fresh  grass, 
and  containing  various  sorts  of  sea  fish. 
Mars  presented  the  habiliments  of  war  ;  and 
Phoebus  gave  musical  instruments  of  various 
descriptions. 

Over  the  castle-gate,  on  a  tablet  with  her 
majesty's  arms,  was  inscribed  a  Latin  poem 
descriptive  of  the  various  tributes  paid  to  her 
on  her  arrival  by  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
This  was  read  to  her  by  a  poet  '  in  a  long 
ceruleoas  garment,  with  a  bay  garland  on  his 
head,  and  askro  in  his  hand.  So  passing  into 
the  inner  court,  her  majesty  thear  set  down 
from  her  palfrey,  was  conveied  up  to  chamber: 
when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of  gunz,  and 
lightning  by  fyrwork.' 

The  queen  remained  seventeen  days  at 
Kenilworth,  during  which  the  festivities  con- 
tinued, and  comprised  nearly  every  pastime 
and  amusement  that  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources of  the  age  could  produce.  There  were 
three  stag  hunts  in  the  Park,  which  was 
peopled  with  mimic  gods  and  goddesses  to 
surprise  the  royal  visitant,  with  complimen- 
tary dialogues  and  poetical  representations. 
Everyr  hour  had  its  peculiar  sport.  INIusic  and 
dancing  enlivened  the  evening.  Splendid 
fireworks  were  displaj-ed  both  on  land  and 
water;  ar  play  was  performed.  The  dance 
was  proclaimed  in  the  gallerj-  ;  and  the  tables 
were  loaded  from  morn  to  midnight  with  the 
most  sumptuous  cheer.  A  famous  Italian 
tumbler  displayed  feats  of  agility.  Morris 
dancers  went  through  their  rude  evolutions, 
and  thirteen  bears  were  baited  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  courtiers.  The  men  of  Coventry 
exhibited,  by  express  permission,  their  Hock- 
tide  play,  a  species  of  mock  fight  in  comme- 
moration of  the  signal  defeat,  or  rather  mas- 
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sacre  of  the  Danes  in  1002.  The  rural  neigh- 
bours were  assembled  to  run  at  the  Quiniin  ; 
and  a  marriage,  in  strict  consistency  of  countrj' 
ceremonials,  v/as  celebrated  under  the  obser- 
vance of  the  queen. 

Lanehani,  from  whom  this  account  is 
chiefly  taken,  relates  as  a  proof  of  the  hospi- 
table spirit  of  the  earl,  that  '  the  clok  bell 
sang  not  a  note  all  the  v/hile  her  highness 
waz  thear  ;  the  clok  stood  also  still  with  all ; 
the  hands  of  both  the  tabLz  stood  firm  and 
fast,  always  pointing  at  two  a  clok,'  which  was 
the  hour  of  the  banquet.  An  account  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  favourite  Leicester, 
in  entertaining  his  sovereign,  would  be  curious 
and  interesting  ;  some  idea  may  however  be 
formed  of  it  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
quantity  of  ordinarj^  beer  drank  upon  this  oc- 
casion, amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  hogsheads. 


The  Third  Earl  of  Derby. 

Edv/ard,  the  third  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  in  the 
greatest  .splendour  without  any  dependence  on 
the  court.  Camden  says,  that  with  his  death 
the  'glorj'  of  hospitality  seemed  to  fall 
asleep  ;'  and  Hoilingshed  and  Stow  make 
the  most  honourable  mention  of  him.  He 
offered  ten  thousand  men  to  the  queen  at  his 
own  charge,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  and 
among  other  things  'deserving  commenda- 
tion, and  craving  memory  to  be  imitated,' 
Hoilingshed  enumerates  '  his  godly  disposition 
to  his  tenants,  never  forcing  any  service  at 
their  hands,  but  due  payment  of  their  rent ; 
his  liberaiitj'  to  strangers,  and  such  as  .showed 
themselves  grateful  to  him  ;  his  famous  house- 
keeping, and  eleven  score  in  check'  roll  [the 
number  of  attendants  in  pay  as  menial  ser- 
vants] never  discontinuing  the  space  of  twelve 
years  ;  his  feeding  especially  of  aged  persons, 
twice  a  day,  three  score  and  odd,  besides  all 
comers  thrice  a  v.eek,  appointed  for  his  deal- 
ing days;  and  every  Good  t'riday  these 
thirtj'-five  years,  one  with  another,  2700  with 
meat,  drink,  money,  and  monej''s  worth. 
There  never  was  a  gentleman  or  other  that 
v/aited  in  his  service,  but  had  allowance  from 
him,  to  have  as  well  wages  as  otherwise  for 
horse  and  man.' 


ral,  is  reported  to  have  passed  a  singularly 
elegant  encomium,  after  being  invited  thithef 
by  the  noble  owner.  On  takuig  leave  of  his 
Grace,  he  observed,  '  My  lord,  when  I  come 
hereafter  to  compute  the  time  of  my  captivity 
in  England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days  cf  my- 
enjoyment  at  Chatsworth.' 


IMahcious  Kindness. 

King  James  the  First  v/as  so  frequent  a 
visitor  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  his  seat 
at  Ashby,  that  it  was  insinuated  that  his  ma- 
jesty's covert  and  ungenerous  purpose  in  thus 
conferring  the  expensive  honour  of  his  com- 
pany, was  to  involve  by  this  means  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  noble  host  in  embarra.ss- 
mcnt,  in  order  thereby  to  disable  him  from  all 
attempts  at  the  crown,  the  earl  being  of  royal 
descent.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  James  and  his  whole  court  were  fre- 
quently quartered  on  his  lordship,  during 
which  such  was  the  more  than  princely 
splendour  of  Ashby  Castle,  that  the  dinner 
was  served  up  everj^  day  by  thirty  poor 
knights,  dressed  in  velvet  gowms  and  gold 
chains.  On  these  festive  occasions  it  was 
customary'  for  the  nobility  residing  within 
several  miles  of  Ashbj'^,  to  repair  thither  in 
order  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king.  This 
homage  was  omitted  by  Lord  Stanhope,  of 
Harrington,  who  was  somewhat  flighty  and 
eccentric.  His  majesty,  offended  at  this 
neglect,  sent  for  him,  and  reproached  him 
for  lack  of  duty  ;  '  but,'  concluded  the  king, 
'  I  excuse  you,  for  the  people  say  that  you 
are  mad.'  '  I  may  be  mad,  my  liege  sove- 
reign,' replied  Lord  Stanhope,  '  but  I  am  not 
half  so  mad  as  my  Lord  liuntingdon,  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  worried  by  such  a  pack 
of  hungrj'  hounds.' 


Chatsworth. 

The  sumptuous  palace  of  Chatsworth,  vv-here 
English  hospitality  may  still  be  seen  dis- 
pensed with  all  the  cordiality  and  munificence 
of  the  olden  time,  was  originally  projected 
by  the  celebrated  William  Duke  of  Devon- 
.shire,  so  happily  characterized  by  Lord 
Orford  as  'the  Angel  of  the  Revolution' 
of  16S8,  and  not  less  justly  by  Flecknoe,  as 
one 

"Who  next  to  's  first  religion  unto  God, 

Counts  what  he  is  to  men. 
It  was  on  this  fine  house  that  ^Marshal  Tal 


Things  as  they  Ought  to  Be. 

WTiile  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  resided  in 
France  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  II.  at 
Worcester,  his  finances  were  in  a  verj'  dis- 
ordered condition;  the  king  was  unable  to 
assist  him,  and  the  parliament  had  seized  all 
his  estates.  The  nobility  of  France  were 
not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  fallen  great- 
ness ;  they  showed  the  marquess  many  civili- 
ties, and  successively  invited  him  to  spend 
some  time  at  their  country  seats.  Among 
others,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  carried  the 
marquess  with  him  to  his  house  at  St  Ger- 
mains  en  Laye,  where  he  entertained  him  for 
some  time  in  a  manner  equally  suitable  to  his 
own  rank,  and  to  that  of  his  guest.  On  his 
coming  away,  the  marquess,  in  compliance 
with  the  old  English  custom,  left  with  the 
viaitre  (TJwtel  ten  pistoles,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ser\-ants.  It  was  all  the  money  he 
had,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  get  more  when 
he  reached  Paris.  As  he  was  riding  along, 
meditating  on  future  expedients,  he  was  sur- 
prised on  being  told  by  his  servant,   that  the 


lard,  more  fortunate  as  a  count  than  a  gene-  )  nobleman  at  v.hose  house  he  had  been  enter 
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tained  was  driving  furiously  beind  him  on  the 
road,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of  overtaking  him. 
It  seems  the  marquess  had  scarcely  left  St. 
Germains,  when  the  distribution  of  the  money 
which  he  had  given,  caused  a  great  disturb- 
ance among  the  servants,  each  of  whom  ex- 
alting his  own  services  and  attendance,  com- 
plained of  the  viaitre  dJiotel's  partiality. 
The  nobleman  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  his 
family,  enquired  into  the  cause  ;  and  on  being 
informed,  took  the  ten  pistoles  himself,  caused 
horses  to  be  put  immediately  to  his  chariot, 
and  made  all  the  haste  possible  after  Ormond. 
As  soon  as  he  drew  near,  the  marquess  leaped 
fro.m  his  horse,  and  advanced  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  to  embrace  his  friend  as  he 
alighted  from  his  chariot ;  but  his  surprise 
was  not  a  little,  to  find  himself  repelled  with 
coldness  by  the  person  of  whose  hospitable 
kindness  he  had  so  very  recently  received 
such  proofs.  The  nobleman  asked  the  mar- 
quess if  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  dis- 
respect which  he  had  met  with  in  the  humble 
but  friendly  entertainment  which  his  house 
afforded?  The  marquess  answered,  that 
*  nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  :  that  he  had  never 
passed  so  many  days  more  agreeably  in  his 
life  ;  and  he  could  not  but  wonder  why  the 
other  should  suspect  the  contrary.'  The 
nobleman  told  him  that  the  leaving  the  ten 
pistoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants 
was  treating  his  house  like  an  inn,  and  was 
therefore  the  greatest  affront  that  could  be 
offered  to  a  man  of  his  quality  ;  that  he  paid 
his  own  servants  well,  and  had  hired  them  to 
wait  on  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  ;  that  he 
considered  him  as  a  stranger  who  might  be 
unacquainted  with  the  custom.s  of  France, 
and  commit  the  error  from  some  practice 
deemed  less  dishonourable  in  his  own  country, 
otherwise  his  resentment  would  have  pre- 
vented e.xpostulatlon  :  but  as  the  case  stood, 
after  ha\'ing  e.xplained  the  nature  of  the  affair, 
he  must  either  redress  the  mistake  by  receiv- 
ing back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him  the 
usual  satisfaction  due  to  men  of  honour  for 
an  avowed  affront.  The  marquess  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  somewhat  less  anxiety 
about  his  means  of  future  subsistence. 


A  Magnum  Bonum. 

The  HonDurable  Edward  Russel,  who  was 
Captain  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  English  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  had  a 
mighty  bowl  of  punch  made  at  his  house,  on 
the  25th  of  October.  1694.  It  was  made  in  a 
fountain  in  the  garden,  in  the  centre  of  four 
walks,  all  of  which  were  arched  with  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  and  along  every  walk, 
tables  were  placed  the  whole  length,  which 
were  covered  with  cold  collations,  &c.  In 
the  fountain  were  the  following  ingredients  : 
Four  hogsheads  of  brandy,  eight  hogsheads 
of  water,  twenty-live  thousand  lemons,  twenty 
g.allons  of  lime  juice,  thirteen  hundred  weight 


of  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  -five  pounds  of  grated 
nutmegs,  three  hundred  toasted  biscuits,  and 
a  pipe  of  Mountain  malaga.  Over  the  foun- 
tam  was  a  large  canopy  to  keep  off  the  rain  ; 
and  there  was  built  on  purpose  a  little  boat, 
in  which  was  a  boy  belonging  to  the  fleet, 
who  rowed  round  the  fountain,  and  filled  the 
cups  of  the  company,  who  exceeded  six 
thousand  in  ntunber. 


Frugal  Banquet. 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  having  condescended 
at  the  entreaty  of  one  of  his  friends  to  take  a 
dinner  with  him,  was  desired  to  name  his 
viands,  and  where  he  would  have  his  table 
spread.  Cyrus  replied,  '  It  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  prepare  this  banquet  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  one  loaf  of  bread  be  the 
only  dish.* 


Welsh  Pride. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  respecting  n 
contest  for  precedence,  between  the  rival 
Welsh  houses  of  Perthir  and  Werndee,  which 
though  less  bloody,  was  not  less  obstinate 
than  tiiat  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Proger,  of  Werndee,  dining 
with  a  friend  at  Monmouth,  proposed  riding 
home  in  the  evening  ;  but  his  friend  objecting 
because  it  was  late  and  likely  to  rain,  ^Ir. 
Proger  replied  :  '  With  regard  to  the  lateness, 
of  the  hour  we  shall  have  moonlight,  and 
should  it  happen  to  rain,  Perthir  is  not  far 
from  the  road,  and  my  cousin  Powell  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  us  a  night's  lodging.'  They  accord- 
ingly mounted  their  horses  ;  but  being  soon 
overtaken  by  a  violent  shower,  rode  to  Perthir, 
and  found  all  the  family  retired  to  rest.  ]\Ir. 
Proger,  hov.-ever,  calling  to  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Pov.ell  opened  the  window,  and  looking  out, 
asked,  '  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  means 
all  this  noise  ?  Who  is  there  ?'  '  It  is  only  1, 
your  cousin  Proger  of  Werndee,  who  am 
come  to  your  hospitable  door  for  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  hope  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  my  friend  and  me  a 
lodging.'  'Whatl  Is  it  you,  cousin  Proger? 
You  and  your  friend  .shall  be  instantly  ad- 
mitted, but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  will 
allow,  and  never  hereafter  dispute,  that  I  am 
the  head  of  the  family.'  '  What  did  you  say  ?* 
returned  Mr.  Proger.  '  WTiy,  I  say,  if  you  e.xpect 
to  pass  the  night  in  my  house,  you  must  allow 
that  I  am  the  head  of  the  family.'  '  No,  sir, 
I  never  would  admit  of  that  ;  were  it  to  rain 
svv-ords  and  daggers,  I  would  ride  this  night 
to  Werndee,  rather  than  lower  the  conse- 
quence of  my  family.  Come  up.  Bold,  come 
up.'  '  Stop  a  moment,  cousin  Proger  ;  have 
you  not  often  confessed  that  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke  'of  the  name  of  Herbert)  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Perthir  ;  and  will  you  set 
yourself  above  the  Earls  of  Pembroke?' 
'  Tnie,  I  must  give  place  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, because  he  is  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  ; 
still,   though  a  peer,  he  is  of  the  youngest 
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branch  of  my  family,  being  descended  from 
the  fourth  son  of  Wemdee,  who  was  your 
ancestor,  and  settled  at  Perthir  ;  whereas  I 
am  descended  from  the  eldest  son.  Indeed 
my  cousin  Jones  of  Lanarth  is  of  an  older 
branch  than  you,  and  yet  he  never  disputes 
that  I  am  the  head  of  the  family.'  'Why, 
cousin  Proger,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  ; 
so  good  night  to  you.'  '  Stop  a  moment,  Mr. 
Powell,'  said  the  stranger,  '  you  see  how  it 
pours  ;  do  admit  me  at  least ;  I  will  not  dis- 
pute with  you  about  our  families.'  'Pray,  sir, 
what  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  come 
from?'  '  ISIy  name  is  ***,  and  I  come  from 
the  county  of  ***.'  'A  Saxon  of  course  ;  it 
would  be  very  curious  indeed,  sir,  should  I 
dispute  with  a  Saxon  about  families  ;  no,  sir, 
you  must  suffer  for  the  obstinacy  of  your 
friend,  and  so  a  pleasant  ride  to  you  both.' 


Dr.  Delany. 

Lord  Carteret,  while  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  went  one  day  unattended  to  Dr. 
Delany's,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  come  to  dine  with 
him.  The  doctor  thanked  his  excellency  for 
the  honour  he  conferred  on  him,  and  invited 
him  to  walk  in  the  garden,  which  his  lordship 
did  with  great  good  humour.  After  thej^  had 
been  there  a  few  minutes,  the  servant  came 
to  inform  them  that  dinner  was  upon  the 
table. 

The  doctor  had  generally'  something  suit- 
able to  the  season  for  himself  and  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  behaved  with  true  filial  tenderness 
and  respect.  The  old  lady  did  the  honours  of 
the  table,  and  the  host  never  made  any  apo- 
logy for  the  entertaiment,  but  said  to  his  lord- 
ship, 

'  To  stomachs  cloyed  with  costly  fare, 
Simplicity  alone  is  rare.' 

This  conduct  was  highly  agreeable  to  Lord 
Carteret,  who  though  a  courtier,  hated  cere- 
mony when  he  sought  pleasure.  His  excel- 
lency, after  the  cloth  was  taken  away  and  the 
bottle  introduced,  told  the  doctor  that  he  had 
always  believed  him  to  be  a  well-bred  man, 
but  never  had  so  clear  a  demonstrationof  it  as 
he  had  this  day  seen.  '  Others,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, '  on  whom  I  have  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment, have  met  me  in  as  much  confusion  as  if 
I  came  to  arrest  them  for  high  treason  ;  nay, 
they  would  not  give  me  a  moment  of  their 
conversation,  which,  and  not  their  dinner,  I 
sought  ;  but  hurried  from  me  ;  and  then,  if  I 
had  any  appetite,  deprived  me  of  it  by  their 
fulsome  apologies  for  defects,  and  by  their  un- 
necessary profusion.' 

Returning  from  the  Wars. 

Hugh  Lloyd,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  served 
jn  the  army  of  General  Monk  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  after  being  from 
home  many  years,  and  getting  old,  returned 
to  his  native  country.  Arriving  at  his  house 
one  fine  sum  mer's  evening,  he  saw  his  sister- 


in-law,  her  husband,  and  children  all  now 
grown  up,  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of 
the  door,  v^'hich  he  had  made  many  years 
before  ;  and  received  three  kisses  from  his 
sister  as  the  first  who  sat  on  it.  They  were 
eating  flummer>'  and  milk.  He  asked  them 
in  English  if  they  would  give  him  a  night's 
lodging  ?  None  of  them  knew  a  word  of  this 
language.  Thej',  however,  conjectured  what 
he  wanted,  and  showed  him  the  best  bed  in 
the  cottage,  and  asked  him  to  partake  of  their 
fare,  before  he  retired  to  rest.  This  he  did  ; 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  hospitable  recep- 
tion, addressed  them  in  an  extempore  stanza 
in  Welsh,  which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

'  For  wines  delicious,  mighty  France  is  prais'd. 
And  various  dainties  are  for  London  rais'd. 
With  butter,  Holland  half  the  world  supplies. 
But  milk  and  flummery  more  than  all  I  prize.* 

'  What  !  you  are  a  Welshman,  my  good 
friend?'  exclaimed  his  .sister.  'Yes,'  he  re- 
plied, '  I  am  ;  it  is  many  j-ears  since  I  had 
three  kisses  from  the  girl  who  sat  first  on  this 
bench  !'  He  was  immediately  recognised 
with  the  utmost  joy.  He  then  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  large  purse  filled  with  gold,  and 
throwing  it  in  her  lap  ;  ■'  Here,'  said  he,  'take 
this  as  a  reward  for  your  hospitality  to  the  old 
English  stranger,  who  is  now  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age  ;  he  requires  for  it  nothing 
more  than  a  bed  ever}-  night,  and  flummery' 
and  milk  everj'  daj-  while  he  lives.'  From 
this  time  unto  his  death,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen for  some  years,  he  constantly  resided 
with  them. 


History  of  the  Coventry  Loaf. 

A  poor  weaver  passing  through  Devizes, 
without  money  or  friends,  being  overtaken  by 
hunger,  applied  to  a  baker,  who  gave  him  a 
loaf  The  weaver  made  his  way  to  Coventrj% 
where,  after  many  years  of  industry,  he  ac- 
quired a  fortune  ;  and  by  his  will,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  above  circumstance,  bequeathed 
a  sum  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
on  the  anniversarj'  day  where  he  was  so  re- 
lieved, a  halfpenny  loaf  to  every  person  in  the 
town  ;  and  to  every  traveller  that  should  pa^ 
through  the  town,  a  penny  loaf  The  will  is 
faithfully  administered.  The  Duke  of  Austria 
and  suite  passing  through  the  town  on  the 
day  of  distributing  the  Coventry  loaf,  m  their 
way  from  Bath  to  London  a  few  years  ago,  a 
loaf  was  presented  to  each  of  them,  which  the 
duke  and  duchess  accepted,  and  partook  oi 
with  much  pleasure  at  breakfast. 


Swift. 

Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pamell,  taking  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  frosty  morning,  .set  out 
together  upon  a  walk  to  a  little  place  which 
Lord  Bathurst  had  about  eleven  miles  from 
London.  Swift,  remarkable  for  being  an  old 
traveller,  and  for  getting   possession  of  the 
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best  rooms  and  warmest  beds,  pretended, 
when  they  about  half  way,  that  he  did  not 
like  the  slowness  of  their  pace  ;  adding,  that 
he  would  walk  on  before  them,  and  acquaint 
his  lordship  with  their  journey.  To  this  pro- 
posal they  readily  agreed  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight,  sent  off  a  horseman  by  a 
private  way  (suspecting  their  friend's  errand,, 
to  inform  his  lordship  of  their  apprehensions. 
The  man  arrived  in  time  enough  to  deliver  his 
message  before  Swift  made  his  appearance. 
His  lordship  then  recollecting  that  the  dean 
never  had  the  small-pox,  thought  of  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem.  Seeing  him  coming  up  the 
avenue,  he  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  the  sight  of  him. 
'But  I  am  mortified  at  one  circumstance,' 
continued  his  lordship,  '  as  it  must  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  your  company  ;  there  is  a 
raging  small-pox  in  the  house  :  I  beg,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  accept  of  such  accommo- 
dation as  a  small  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
avenue  can  afford  you.'  Swift  was  forced  to 
comply  with  this  request ;  and  in  this  solitary 
situation,  fearful  of  speaking  to  any  person 
around  him,  he  was  served  with  dinner,  in 
the  evening,  the  wits  thought  proper  to  re- 
lease him,  by  going  down  to  him  in  a  body  to 
inform  him  of  the  deception,  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  first  best  room  and  bed  in  the  house 
were  at  his  service.  Swift,  though  he  might 
be  inwardh'  chagrined,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  him  ;  thej' adjourned 
to  the  mansion-house,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  a  manner  easilj'-  to  be  conceived  by  those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  powers. 


Goldsmith's  ]Marlow. 

Mr.  Lewis  Grummit,  an  eminent  grazier  of 
Lincolnshire,  met  late  one  night  a  commercial 
traveller  who  had  mistaken  his  road,  and 
inquired  the  way  to  the  nearest  inn  or  public 
house.  Mr.  G.  replied,  that  as  he  was  a 
stranger,  he  would  show  him  the  way  to  a 
quiet  respectable  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse  ;  and  took  him  to  his 
own  residence.  The  traveller,  by  the  perfect 
ease  and  confidence  of  his  manner,  showed 
the  success  of  his  host's  stratagem  ;  and  everj-- 
thing  that  he  called  for  was  instantly  provided 
for  himself  and  his  horse.  In  the  morning  he 
called  in  an  authoritative  tone  for  his  bill,  and 
the  hospitable  landlord  had  all  the  recompense 
he  desired  in  the  surprise  and  altered  manners 
of  his  guest.  It  was  from  this  incident  that 
Dr.  Goldsmith  took  the  hint  of  Marlow  mis- 
takmg  the  house  of  Mr.  Hardcastle  for  an 
inn,  in  the  comedy  of  S!ie  Stoops  to  Conq7ier. 


of  nothing  but  potatoes.  WTien  introduced  to 
the  table,  he  accordingly  found  it  amply  sup- 
plied with  that  vegetable,  no  fewer  than  nine- 
teen dishes  being  sen.'ed  up,  each  cooked  in 
a  different  manner.  Such  an  unexpected  dis- 
play of  culinary  ingenuity  made  him  regret 
the  condition  he  had  imposed,  thinking  that 
he  should  have  given  less  trouble  to  his  noble 
host  and  hostess,  as  well  as  to  their  ser%'ants, 
if  he  had  left  them  to  prepare  a  dinner  in  their 
own  way.  His  regret  could  not  be  more 
sincere,  than  his  original  stipulation  was  rude. 


French  Royal  Exiles. 

When  the  Count  d'Artois  resided  in  Holy- 
rood  House,  during  the  period  of  his  exile,  the 
severity  of  his  English  creditors  confined  him 
to  the  privileged  limits  of  the  palace.  Sunday 
being  the  only  day  of  entire  freedom,  he  used 
to  walk  the  streets,  and  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  decorous  behaviour  of  the 
people,  and  their  regular  attendance  at  public 
worship.  He  observed,  that  certainly  the 
divine  blessing  must  protect,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  a  nation  who  honoured  God  in  so 
holy  a  way.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he 
forbade  his  own  people  to  play  at  tennis,  as 
was  usual.  L'nwillingl}'  relinquishing  this 
amusement,  they  had  recourse  to  back- 
gammon. This  he  also  forbade.  They  were 
inconsolable  under  the  heavy  evil  of  spending 
a  daj'  without  amusement,  and  warmly  re- 
monstrated, '  that  their  religion  required  no 
such  austerity.' 

'  True,  .said  he,  '  this  forbearance  makes  no 
part  of  my  religion  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  respect 
which  we  owe  to  the  hospitality,  and  the 
morally  decent  conduct  of  the  nation  under 
whose  protection  we  live,  to  give  up  a  trifling 
gratification  that  is  incompatible  with  their 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  decorum.' 

When  the  family  of  this  prince  left  Edin- 
burgh, a  few  of  his  followers,  either  from 
infirmity  or  narrow  circumstances,  remained 
behind,  receiving  much  kindness  from  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  who  daily  sent  them 
presents  of  game,  fruit,  S:c.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  they  prepared  to  rejoin 
them ;  but  before  their  departure,  a  general 
illumination  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  on  which  occasion  they  placed  a 
transparency  in  their  windows,  bearing  this 
inscription,  not  too  familiar  to  Frenchmen: 
'  Eternal  Gratitude  for  Generous  Hospitality.' 


Howard. 

A  nobleman  in  Ireland  importunately  en- 
treated the  honour  of  the  company  of  Mr. 
Howard  the  philanthropist  to  dinner  ;  and  he 
at  length  accepted  the  invitation,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  the  dinner  should  consist 


Rare  Travelling, 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to 
Paris,  arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  received  by  the  prince  him- 
self incognito,  who  insisted  on  taking  care  of 
his  majesty's  horses,  equipage,  Sic,  and  also 
to  conduct  him.  to  a  house  made  ready  for  his 
arrival.  The  whole  of  the  prince's  attend- 
ants were  industriously  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  illustrious  traveller,  who  of  course 
found  this  imagined  hotel  the  best  prepared 
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of  any  on  the  road.  When  the  emperor 
renewed  his  journey,  such  fine  swift  horses 
were  fixed  to  his  carriage,  that  he  confessed 
they  did  honour  to  his  landlord,  the  post- 
master. The  postilion  who  drove  him  had 
not,  as  the  rest,  the  usual  style  of  habit ;  a 
bag  wig,  rough  and  undressed,  old  boots  well 
blacked,  and  his  v.-hole  dress  manifestly 
declared  the  injury  that  tine  had  made  on 
him  ;  but  in  mounting  his  horse  he  had  such 
an  air  of  activity,  that  the  emperor  imme- 
diately conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of 
him. 

When  the  emperor  was  seated  in  the  car- 
nage, the  postilion  set  off  like  lightning,  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  stage  with  an  aston- 
ishing speed,  and  such  as  no  other  horses  the 
emperor  had  used  could  equal.  The  dex- 
terous postilion  was  not  only  called  and 
rcv.-arded,  but  promised  a  place  in  the  em- 
peror's service,  if  he  would  accept  it.  '  Vvith 
all  my  heart,'  said  the  postilion,  in  a  jocose 
manner.  '  Very  well,'  said  the  emperor,  '  take 
a  draught  of  wine,  and  we'll  set  off.'  '  Two, 
if  you  please,'  said  the  postilion,  '  and  then 
I'll  whip  you  over  six  leagues  more  in  a  trice.' 
A  bottle  of  wine  was  brought,  which  he  took, 
saluted  the  emperor,  and  then  drank  freely 
like  a  postilion.  The  emperor  again  got  into 
his  carriage,  and  presently  arrived  at  another 
stage,  where  they  refreshed  ;  and  the  postil- 
ion received  a  handful  of  ducats,  which  he 
pocketed,  and  then  went  out  as  if  going  to 
the  stable.  '  I  never  had  such  a  good  relief 
of  horses,  nor  so  good  a  postilion,'  said  the 
emperor  to  his  new  landlord.  '  I  believe  it 
firmly,'  said  the  inkeeper  ;  'the  horses  belong 
to  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  prince  himself  was  your  postilion.' 
The  emperor  gave  immediate  orders  to  go  and 
seek  the  prince  ,  but  he  had  set  out  for  his 
own  palace,  and  it  was  impossible  to  overtake 
him.  The  emperor  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  singularity  of  this  piece  of  gallantn,-, 
and  immediately  wrote  to.  the  prince  his 
acknowledgm.ents  for  such  a  condescending 


Elegant  Reproof. 

Lord  Kelly,  celebrated  in  the  last  age  for 
his  love  of  music,  was  '  not  only  wittj"^  in  him- 
self,   but   the   cause  of  wit  in   others.'     Mr. 

A B ,   a  Scotch   advocate,  a  man  of 

considerable  humour,  accompanied  by  great 
formality  of  manners,  happened  to  be  one  of 
a  convivial  party,  when  his  lordship  was  at 
the  head  of  the  table ;  after  dinner  he  v.-as 
asked  to  sing,  but  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  com- 
pany ;    at   length  Lord  K told  him   he 

should  not  escape  ;  he  must  either  sing  a  song, 
tell  a  stor>%   or  drink  a  pint  bumper.      Mr. 

B being  an  abstemious  man,  chose  rather 

to  tell  a  story  than  incur  the  forfeit.  '  One 
day,'  said  he,  in  his  pompous  manner,  '  a 
thief,  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  sav/  the 
door  of  a  church  invitingly  open  ;  he  walked 
in,  thinking  that  even  there  he  might  lay  hold 


of  something  useful ;  having  secured  the  pul- 
pit cloth,  he  was  retreating,  when  lo  !  he 
found  the  door  shut.  After  some  considera- 
tion, he  adopted  the  only  m.eans  of  escape 
left,  namely,  to  let  himself  down  by  the  bell- 
rope  ;  the  bell  of  course  rang  ;  the  people 
vv'ere  alarmed,  and  the  thief  was  taken  just  as 
he  reached  the  ground.  When  they  wore 
dragging  him  away,  he  looked  up,  and  em- 
phatically addressed  the  bell,  as  I  now 
address  your  lordship,  "  Had  it  not  been," 
says  he,  "  for  your  lortg  toiigm  and  your 
empty  head,  I  had  made  my  escape."  ' 


Mountain  Convents. 

The  utility  of  the  Convent  of  Munt  St. 
Bernard,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  appeared  to 
Bonaparte  so  manifest,  that  he  endowed  it 
with  an  additional  estate  in  Lombardy,  and 
thus  considerably  increased  its  revenues.  In 
this  he  did  well;  for  independently  of  the 
general  hospitality  which  is  exercised  by  the 
monks,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment must  be  enormous,  in  a  place  which 
is  inaccessible  by  carriages,  and  where  a 
pound  of  wood  literally  bears  the  .same  price 
as  a  pound  of  bread.  A  very  different  system 
has  been  followed  by  the  succtsiors  of  JBona- 
parte. 

A  magnificent  building  v/hich  he  had  begim, 
a  sort  of  caravansera  on  the  top  of  the 
Simplon,  has  been  left  half  finished,  but 
things  are  infinitely  worse  on  Mont  Cenis. 
Bonaparte  had  there,  as  well  as  here,  con- 
structed several  houses,  termed  Refuges,  at 
different  distances,  for  the  shelter  of  passen- 
gers in  dangerous  months,  and  endowed  them 
with  slight  privileges,  such  as  that  of  selling 
wines,  provisions,  &c.,  duty  free.  It  v.as 
amongst  the  early  acts  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, to  abrogate  these,  and  the  Refuges  of 
?.Iont  Cenis  are  lost  to  the  traveller. 


The  Hindoos. 

Hospitality  to  travellers  is  a  national  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Hindoos  :  a  traveller  is  sure 
to  find  an  asylum  and  entertainment  in  a  pri- 
vate house  at  any  village  where  he  may 
happen  to  arrive.  Munoo  says,  '  No  guest 
must  be  dismissed  in  the  evening  by  a  house- 
keeper ;  he  is  sent  by  the  returning  sun,  and 
whether  he  ccm.e  in  fit  season  or  unsea.son- 
ably,  he  must  not  sojourn  in  the  house  with- 
out entertainment.  Let  not  the  host  eat  any 
delicate  food,  without  asking  the  guest  to 
partake  of  it ;  the  satisfaction  of  a  guest  will 
assuredly  bring  the  housekeeper  wealth,  repu- 
tation, long  life,  and  a  place  in  heaven.' 
Hospitality  is  so  far  made  a  religious  duty 
among  the  Hindoos  and  the  Shastru  orders 
that  it  is  decreed,  'that  if  a  family  are  unable 
through  poverty  to  entertain  a  guest,  they 
.shall  beg  for  his  relief  The  traveller,  when 
he  wishes  to  get  rest  for  the  night,  goes  to  a 
house,  and  says,  '  I  am  to  be  entertained  at 
vour  house.'     The  master  or  mistress  gives 
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him  water  to  wash  his  feet,  a  seat,  tobacco, 
water  to  drink,  &c.  After  these  refreshments, 
they  give  him  fire,  wood,  a  new  earthen  pot 
to  cook  in,  rice,  spHt  peas,  oil,  spices,  &.C. 
The  next  morning  the  stranger  departs. 

The  planting  of  trees  by  the  waj'side  to 
afford  shade,  and  the  digging  of  pools  to 
supply  the  thirsty  traveller  with  water,  in  a 
hot  climate  like  that  of  Hindostan,  deserve  to 
be  classed  among  actions  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  commendable.  The  cutting  of 
these  ponds,  and  building  flights  of  steps  in 
order  to  descend  into  them,  is  in  many  cases 
very  expensive  :  four  thousand  rupees  are 
frequently  expended  in  one  pond,  including 
the  expense  attending  the  setting  it  apart  to 
the  use  of  the  public  ;  at  which  time  an  assem- 
bly of  Brahmins  is  collected,  and  certain  for- 
mulas from  the  Shastrus  read  by  a  priest, 
among  which,  in  the  name  of  the  offerer,  he 
saj's,  '  1  offer  this  pond  of  v>ater  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  mankind.'  It  is  unlawful  for  the 
o.vner  ever  after  to  appropriate  this  pond  to 
his  own  private  use.  A  person  of  Burdwan, 
of  the  name  of  Ramu-palu,  is  m.entioned  as 
having  prepared  as  many  as  a  hundred  pools 
in  different  places,  and  given  them  for  public 
use.  Persons  inhabiting  villages  where  v.-ater 
was  scarce,  used  to  petition  this  public  bene- 
factor to  cut  a  pool  for  them  ;  and  he  bestowed 
upon  them  this  necessarj'  blessing. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  landowner  of 
Patudupu,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, planted  an  orchard  by  a  public  road, 
placed  a  person  to  keep  it,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  use  of  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  who 
are  permitted  to  enter  it,  and  take  as  much 
fruit  as  they  can  eat. 

A  native  of  Serampore,  who  v/as  formerlj"- 
Sirkar  to  the  Danish  East  India  Company, 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
present  day  as  the  most  eminent  Hindoo  in 
Bengal  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers.  Upon 
an  average,  two  hundred  travellers  or  mendi- 
cants were  fed  daily  at  and  from  his  house, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  e.xpended  in  this  m^anner 
fifty  thousand  rupees  annually,  or  above  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 


London  Aldermen. 

V/hen  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
&c.,  of  the  City  of  London  were  once  seated 
round  the  table  at  a  public  and  splendid 
dinner  at  Guildhall,  John  Wilkes  called  out, 
'  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  shall  I  help  you  to 
a  plate  of  turtle,  or  a  slice  of  the  haunch,  I 
am  within  reach  of  both,  sir?'  '  Neither  one 
nor  t'other,  I  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  the 
alderman  ;  '  I  think  I  shall  dine  upon  the 
beans  and  bacon,  which  are  at  this  end  of  the 
table.' — '  Mr.  Alderman  Macauley,'  continued 
the  chamberlain,  '  which  would  yo7i  choose, 
sir,  venison  or  turtle?' — '  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  for  either  ;  for  I  believe  I  shall  follow  the 
example  of  my  brother  Boydell.  and  dine  on 
beans  *and  bacon,'  was  the  reply.  On  this 
.second  refusal,  the  old  chamberlain  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  with  every  mark  of  astonishment 


I  in  his  countenance,  curled  up  the  corners  of 
i  his  mouth,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  table,  and 
'  in  a  voice  as  loud  and  articulate  as  he  was 
!  able,  called,  '  Silence  !'  which  being  obtained, 
!  he  thus  addressed  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
I  sat  in  the  chair  : — '  My  lord  mayor,  the 
I  wicked  have  accused  us  of  intemperance,  and 
1  branded  us  with  the  imputation  of  gbittoiy  ; 
I  that  they  may  be  put  to   open  .shame,  and 

their  profane  tongues  be  from  this  day  utterly 
I  silenced,  I  humbly  move  that  your  lordship 

command  the  proper  officer  to  record  on  our 

annals,  that  M'o  alder)iie7i  of  the  City  of 
\  Londofi  prefer  beans    and  bacon,   to   eitJier 

ticrtle-sozip  or  venisoft  /' 

Punctuality. 

The  late  ^larquis  of  Abercorn  determining, 
at  least,  in  his  own  arrangements,  to  obtain  a 
punctuality  from  his  visitors,  invited  a  large 
party  to  dinner.  The  card  mentioned  five 
o'clock  precisely.  On  t'nat  hour  arriving,  his 
lordship  found  himself  attended  by  a  single 
gentleman  :  he,  however,  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  partook  of  the  first  course.  About  si.x 
his  visitors  began  to  drop  in  ;  his  lordship  v.as 
at  dinner.  No  apolog>'  was  made  ;  they 
seated  themselves  in  awkward  confusion, 
looked  at  their  watches,  and  took  dinner. 
The  still  more  polite  part  of  the  assembly 
arrived  about  seven,  and  instead  of  dinner, 
were  served  with  coffee  ! 


Carlton  House  Convivialities. 

A  noble  lord,  remarkable  for  his  convivial 
talents,  was  one  day  dining  with  his  present 
majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  company 
with  several  persons  of  distinction.  The 
prince  observing  one  of  the  company  passing 
the  wine,  politely  urged  him  to  drink,  to  which 
the  gentleman  replied,  '  Please  your  royal 
highness,  I  never  take  more  than  two  glasses 
of  wine.'  On  this  the  prince  turned  to  the 
noblema.n,  and  inquired  how  many  glasses  of 
wine  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking?  His 
lordship,  after  a  pause  and  a  little  hesitation, 
said,  '  Sir,  I  was  apprehensive  of  giving  a 
rash  answer,  for  I  am  not  a  good  accoimtant.' 


Seasoning. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  being  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  him  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
expressed  some  disgust  at  their  black  broth. 
'  No  wonder,'  said  one  of  them,  '  for  it  wants 
seasoning.'  'What  seasoning?'  asked  the 
tyrant.  '  Labour,'  replied  the  citizen,  'joined 
with  hunger  and  thirst.' 


Providential  Guest. 

A  widow  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  who  was 
verj-  industrious,  v.'as  left  by  her  husband,  an 
eminent  carpenter,  with  a  comfortable  house, 
some  land,  and  two  boats  for  carrying  mer- 
chandise and  passengers  on  the  canals.     She 
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was  also  supposed  to  be  worth  about  ten 
thousand  guilders  in  ready  money,  which  she 
employed  in  a  hempen  and  sail-cloth  manu- 
factory for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her 
fortune,  and  instructing  her  children,  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  in  useful  branches  of 
business. 

One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  in  the  year 
1785,  a  person  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a 
musket  and  broadsword,  came  to  her  house 
and  requested  lodging.  '  I  let  no  lodgings, 
friend,'  said  the  widow  ;  '  and,  besides,  t  have 
no  spare  bed,  unless  you  sleep  with  my  son, 
which  I  think  very  improper,  on  account  of 
your  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  all.'  The 
soldier  then  showed  a  discharge  from  Dies- 
bach's  regiment,  signed  b}^  the  major,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  character,  and  a  pass- 
port from  Comte  iMaillebois,  governor  of 
Breda.  The  widow,  believing  the  stranger 
to  be  an  honest  man,  called  her  son,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  accommodate  a  veteran, 
who  had  served  the  republic  thirty  years  with 
reputation,  with  part  of  his  bed.  The  j-oung 
man  consented  ;  the  soldier  was  accordingly 
hospitably  entertained,  and  at  a  seasonable 
hour  withdrew  to  rest. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  street  door,  which  roused 
the  soldier,  who  moved  softly  downstairs, 
and  listened  at  the  hall-door,  when  the  blows 
were  repeated,  and  the  door  almost  broken 
through  by  a  sledge,  or  some  heavj'^  instru- 
ment. By  this  time  the  widow  and  her 
daughters  were  much  alarmed  by  this  violent 
attack,  and  ran  almost  frantic  through  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  house,  exclaiming,  '  murder  ! 
murder  !'  The  son  having  joined  the  soldier 
with  a  case  of  loaded  pistols,  and  the  latter 
screwing  on  his  bayonet  and  fresh  priming  his 
piece,  which  was  charged  with  slugs,  re- 
quested the  women  to  keep  themselves  in  a 
back  room  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Soon 
after  the  door  was  burst  in,  two  ruffians 
entered,  and  were  instantly  shot  by  the  son, 
who  discharged  both  his  pistols  at  once.  Two 
other  associates  of  the  dead  men  immediately 
returned  the  fire,  but  without  effect,  when  the 
intrepid  and  veteran  stranger,  taking  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  discharge  of  their 
arms,  rushed  on  them  like  a  lion,  ran  one 
through  the  body  with  his  bayonet,  and 
whilst  the  other  was  running  away,  lodged 
the  contents  of  his  piece  between  his  shoulders, 
and  he  dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  The  son 
and  the  stranger  then  closed  the  door  as  well 
as  they  could,  reloaded  their  arms,  made  a 
good  fire,  and  watched  till  daylight,  when  the 
weavers  and  spinners  of  the  manufactory- 
came  to  resume  their  employment,  who  were 
struck  with  horror  and  surprise  at  seeing  four 
men  dead  on  the  dunghill  adjoining  the  house, 
where  the  soldier  had  dragged  them  before 
they  closed  the  door. 

The  burgomaster  and  his  syndic  attended, 
and  took  the  depositions  of  the  family  relative 
to  this  affair.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  a 
cross  road,  and  a  stone  erected  over  the  grave, 
with  this  inscription  :  '  Here  lie  the  remains 
of  four  unknown  ruffians,  who  deservedly  lost 


their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  rob  and  murder  a 
worthy  woman  and  her  familj'.  A  stranger 
who  slept  in  the  house,  to  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence undoubtedly  directed  him,  was  the 
principal  instrument  in  preventing  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  horrid  designs,  which  justly 
entitles  him  to  a  lasting  memorial,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  public.  John  Adrian  de  Gries, 
a  discharged  soldier  from  the  regiment  of 
Diesbach,  a  native  of  JNIiddleburgh  in  Zea- 
land, and  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  was 
the  David  who  slew  two  of  these  Goliaths,  the 
rest  being  killed  by  the  son  of  the  family.  In 
honorem,  a  gratitudine  ergo,  Dei  optimi 
maximi  pietatis  et  innocentiae  summi  protec- 
toris,  magistratus  et  concilium  civitatis  Dor- 
trechiensis  hoc  signum  poni  curavere,  xx.  die 
Nov.  anno  que  salutis  humanse,  1785.' 

The  widow  presented  the  soldier  with  one 
hundred  guineas,  and  the  city  settled  a  hand- 
some pension  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


American  Indians. 

The  American  Indians  consider  that  what- 
ever liveth  on  the  land,  or  whatever  groweth 
oat  of  the  earth,  was  given  jointly  to  all,  and 
that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  share.  From 
this  principle,  hospitality  flows  as  from  its 
source.  With  them  it  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a 
strict  duty.  Hence  they  are  never  in  search 
of  excuses  to  avoid  giving,  but  freely  supply 
their  neighbour's  wants  from  the  stock  pre- 
pared for  their  own  use.  They  give  and  are 
hospitable  to  all,  without  exception,  and  will 
always  share  with  each  other,  and  often  with 
the  stranger,  even  to  their  last  morsel.  They 
would  rather  lie  down  themselves  on  an  empty 
stomach,  than  have  it  laid  to  their  charge  that 
they  had  neglected  their  duty,  by  not  satisfy- 
ing the  wants  of  the  stranger,  the  sick,  or  the 
needy.  The  stranger  has  a  claim  to  their 
hospitality,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  at 
a  distance  from  his  family  and  friends,  and 
partly  because  he  has  honoured  them  by  his 
visit,  and  ought  to  leave  them  with  a  good 
impression  upon  his  mind  ;  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  because  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped 
out  of  the  common  stock  :  for  if  the  meat  they 
have  been  served  with,  was  taken  from  the 
woods,  it  was  common  to  all  before  the  hunter 
took  it ;  if  corn  or  vegetables,  it  had  grown 
out  of  the  common  ground,  yet  not  by  the 
power  of  man,  but  by  that  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Besides,  on  the  principle  that  all  are  descended 
from  one  parent,  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
but  one  great  family,  who  therefore  ought,  at 
all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  be  service- 
able and  kind  to  each  other,  and  by  that 
means  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
head  of  the  universal  family,  the  great  and 
good  Manitto. 

In  every  American  Indian  village,  there  is 
a  vacant  dwelling  called  the  Strangers'  House, 
for  the  reception  of  travellers.  It  is  reckoned 
uncivil  to  enter  a  village  abruptly  without 
giving  notice  of  one's  approach.  As  soon  as 
travellers  arrive  within  hearing,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  stop  and  halloo,  and  remain  till  in- 
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vited.  Two  old  men  usually  come  out  to 
them,  and  lead  them  in.  They  are  placed  in 
the  Strangers'  House,  while  the  old  men  go 
round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquainting  the  inha- 
bitants that  strangers  are  arlA'ed,  who  are 
probably  hungry  and  weary  ;  and  everyone 
sends  them  what  he  can  spare  of  victuals  and 
skins  to  repose  on.  When  the  strangers  are 
refreshed,  pipes  and  tobacco  are  brought ;  and 
then,  but  not  before,  conversation  begins, 
with  inquiries  who  thej'  are  ?  whither  bound  ? 
what  news  ?  &c.  ;  and  it  usually  ends  with 
offers  of  service.  Nothing  whatever  is  exacted 
for  the  entertainment. 

The  same  hospitalitj'  which  is  esteemed 
among  the  American  Indians  as  a  pubhc 
virtue,  is  equally  practised  by  private  persons. 
The  following  interesting  instance  of  this,  was 
communicated  by  Conrad  Weiser,  a  British 
mterpreter  to  Dr.  Franklin.  He  had  been 
;iati*ralized  among  the  Si.x  Nations,  and  spoke 
well  the  Mohock  language.  In  going  through 
the  Indian  countr^^,  to  carry  a  message  from 
the  British  governor  to  the  council  at  Onon- 
daga, he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canas- 
setego,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced 
him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  upon,  placed 
before  him  some  boiled  beans  and  venison,  and 
mi.xed  some  rum  and  water  for  his  drink. 
V.Tien  he  was  well  refreshed  and  had  lit  his 
pipe,  Canassetego  began  to  converse  with 
him,  asked  him  how  he  had  fared  the  many 
years  since  they  had  seen  each  other,  whence 
he  then  came,  what  had  occasioned  the  journey , 
&c.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions  ;  and 
when  the  discourse  began  to  flag,  the  Indian 
to  continue  it,  said,  '  Conrad  you  have  lived 
long  among  the  white  people,  and  know- 
something  of  their  customs  ;  I  have  been 
sometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  observed  that 
once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their  shops, 
and  assemble  all  in  the  great  house  ;  tell  me 
what  it  is  for?  What  do  they  do  there?' 
'They  meet  there,'  saj's  Conrad,  '  to  hear  and 
learn  good  things'  '  I  do  not  doubt,'  says 
the  Indian,  '  that  they  tell  j-ou  so  ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons. 
I  went  lately  to  Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and 
buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  S:c.  You 
know  I  generally  used  to  deal  with  Hans 
Hanson  ;  but  I  was  a  litttle  inclined  this  time 
to  tr>'  some  other  merchants.  However,  I 
called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what 
he  would  give  for  beaver.  He  said  he  could 
not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound, 
but,  says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now  ; 
this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to 
learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself,  since  I 
cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well 
go  to  the  meeting  too,  and  I  went  with  him. 
There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  people  very  angrily  ;  I  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  but  perceiving  that  he 
looked  much  at  me  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined 
that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  £here  ;  so  I 
went  .out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck 
fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting 
should  break  up.     I  thought,  too,  that  the 


j  man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and 
I    suspected    it    might    be    the    subject    of 
their  meeting.     So   when   they  came  out,  I 
I  accosted  my  merchant — "Well,  Hans,"  says  I, 
j  ■'  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than 
I  four    shillings    a  pound?"     "  No,"  says  he, 
I  "I    cannot    give  so   much,    I    cannot    give 
I  more  than  three  shillings  and  si.xpence."     I 
then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they 
,  all  sung  the  same  song,  three  and  si.xpence, 
!  three  and  sixpence.     This  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  my  suspicion  was  right  ;  and  that  what- 
ever thej'  pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  good 
things,  the  real  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to 
cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.   Consider 
but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my 
opinion.     If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good 
things,    they   certainlj^   would    have    learned 
some   before  this  time.      But  they  are    still 
ignorant.    You  know  our  practice.    If  a  white 
man  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters 
one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat 
you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if 
he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink  that 
he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger  ;  and  we 
I  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ; 
we  demand  nothing  in  return.     But  if  I  go 
into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany-,  and  ask 
for  victuals  and  drink,  they  say,  "  Where  is 
your  money  ?"  And  if  t  have  none,  they  say, 
"  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog."  You  see  they  have 
not  yet  learned  those  \\X.\\^  good  thifigs  ^ki'a.tWG. 
need  no  meeting  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were 
children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  their 
meetings  should  be,  as  they  saj",  for  any  such 
purpose,   or  have   any  such  effect  ;  they  are 
only  to  contrive  the  cheating  o/India>is  iti  tlie 
price  of  beaver.' 


End  of  an  Old  Stager. 

A  courier  who  was  passing  ISIont  St.  Ber- 
nard, stopped  at  the  convent  for  shelter,  and 
after  a  short  stay  insisted  on  proceeding.  As 
the  weather  was  dangerous,  the  good  monks 
all  but  knelt  to  him  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose  ;  but  he  was  an  old  stager,  and  was 
obstinate.  They  therefore  did  all  they  could 
for  his  protection,  and  furnished  him  with 
three  men  and  three  dogs  for  guides,  these 
three  dogs  being  the  only  ones  fit  for  service. 
The  party  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they 
%yere  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  ;  and  to 
complete  the  catastrophe,  the  courier's  brother 
and  brother-in-law,  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
and  a.ssist  him,  were  buried  in  another  ava- 
lanche on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 


Providential  Escape. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  his  capital  in 
the  autumn  of  1820,  on  a  journey  into  the  in- 
terior of  his  empire.  Nothing  remarkable 
occurred  till  he  came  to  the  government  of 
Twer,  about  five  hundred  wersts  four  hun- 
dred miles)  from  Petersburg.  He  halted  for 
a  night  at  the  town,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
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a  house  prepared  for  him,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  by  the  commandant  of  the  place.  He 
had  scarcely  descended  from  his  carriage  and 
seated  himself,  when  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  the  place  having  gained  admittance,  and, 
after  apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  solicited 
the  emperor  to  remove  to  his  house,  where  he 
would  have  better  accommodation.  The 
emperor  thanked  him  for  the  kindness  of  his 
offer,  hut  declined  accepting  it.  His  affec- 
tionate subject  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a 
denial,  and  succeeded  after  much  solicitation. 
With  reluctance  the  emperor  consented,  and 
followed  the  merchant  to  his  house,  though 
quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of  avoiding 
giving  trouble  to  private  individuals.  After 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  there  arrived  in  the  same 
town  a  lady  of  rank,  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  and  attended  by  several  servants. 
As  there  was  appearance  of  rain,  they  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  night  there  ;  and  on  inquir- 
ing for  lodgings,  were  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ments which  the  emperor  had  so  recently 
quitted.  They  felt  proud  to  put  up  at  a  place 
which  their  beloved  monarch  had  just  occu- 
pied. The  rain  which  had  threatened,  soon 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  storm  was  accompanied 
with  dreadful  thunder  ;  and  while,  probably, 
they  were  all  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  escape  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  light- 
ning struck  the  house,  and  it  fell  immediately  ; 
and,  awful  to  relate,  the  lady,  her  daughters, 
a.nd  several  domestics,  perished  in  the  ruins  I 
Surely  the  Lord  was  with  the  emperor  in  this 
Avonderful  escape  !  Had  he  remained  two 
hours  longer  in  the  habitation  in  which  he 
appeared  to  be  fixed  for  the  night,  his  nume- 
rous and  affectionate  subjects  would  have 
been  mourning  his  loss,  instead  of  as  now  re- 
joicing that  he  is  mercifully  still  preserved — 
the  beloved  sovereign  of  a  loyal  people.  The 
feelings  of  the  worthy  merchant  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described,  when  he  thus  saw 
himself  the  instrument  whom  God  had  ho- 
noured to  preserve  the  life  of  his  monarch. 


JNIonks  of  La  Trappe. 

A  recent  traveller  in  France  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  hospitality'  he  met  with  at 
the  monaster^'  of  La  Trappe  : — 

'  Having  alighted  at  the  aiibcrge,  I  was 
directed  to  the  door  of  the  monaslerj',  which 
had,  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  in  the  waning 
light,  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  farm- 
house. I  rang  the  bell ;  a  monk  presently 
opened  the  door,  and  perceiv-ing  a  stranger, 
prostrated  himself  before  me  ;  to  my  demand 
of  a  night's  hospitality,  he  replied  bj'  leading 
the  way  to  the  refectory-,  witli  a  courteous 
gesture  of  assent :  here  he  again  bowed  him- 
self at  my  feet  a  ceremony  much  more  em- 
barrassing to  me  than  him\  and  inquired  if, 
while  supper  was  preparing,  I  chose  to  attend 
evening  service,  which  was  now  beginning  : 
on  my  assenting,  he  conducted  me  into  a  small 
chapej,  near  the  altar  of  which  a  single  lamp 
threw  a  feeble  light  on  the  white  habits  of  the 
brethren,  who,  with  their  cowls  drawn  over 


their  faces,  were  kneeling  down  m  attitudes  ot 
deep  humility  and  devotion  :  this  was  by  far 
the  most  solenm  part  of  the  service  ;  the  faint 
breathing  of  their  whispered  orisons  was  alone 
audible  ;  nor  could  I  refrain,  as  I  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chapel,  from  regarding  the  un- 
wonted scene  with  a  feeling  of  almost  solemn 
interest.  The  beings  thus  grouped  around 
nie,  were  so  far  removed  from  all  ordinary 
pursuits,  and  habits  of  social  existence  ;  there 
was  so  little  similaritj^  betwixt  their  destiny 
and  mine  ;  nay,  there  was  so  little  of  general 
human  sympathy  betwixt  us,  that  I  found 
myself  regarding  them  with  almost  as  much 
curiosity  and  wonder,  as  if  they  had  been 
given  back  from  the  world  of  spirits,  or  had 
wandered  into  our  sphere  from  some  distant 
planet.  After  having  prayed  some  time  in 
silence,  they  rose  and  chanted  the  usual 
evening  service,  which  was  concluded  b;' 
their  again  kneeling  in  the  same  attitude  ot 
devotional  meditation  ;  after  which,  they 
glided  ghost-like  from  the  chapel.  Three 
persons  had  stood  near  me  during  the  service, 
two  of  them  young  men,  and  seemingly  eccle- 
siastics, the  third  a  rustic  ;  these,  I  aftervvards 
understood,  were  novices,  in  their  year  of 
probation  :  the  two  former  had  such  wan  en- 
thusiastic countenances,  as  denoted  the  inward 
sway  of  constitutional  melancholy  ;  but  my 
skill  in  physiognomy  afforded  me  no  clue  to 
the  mental  hallucination  of  the  third,  who.se 
dull  simplicity  had  been  probabty  wrought 
upon  by  the  madness  of  others,  or  the  con- 
tagion of  example. 

'  From  the  chapel  I  was  conducted  to  the  re- 
fector^',  where  I  found  a  table  spread  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  honey, 
and  sweetmeats,  good  wine,  and  cider,  of 
which  I  was  courteously  pressed  to  partake  ; 
the  Hopitallicr,  who  has  the  charge  of  en- 
tertaining strangers,  apologized  that  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a  meagre  day,  he  could 
offer  no  better  fare — an  apology  certainly 
superfluous,  though  I  was  no  Trappiste. 

'  After  supper  I  was  shown  into  a  neat 
chamber,  ornamented  with  a  few  pictures  of 
saints,  and  a  crucifix  ;  the  Hopitallier\va.\'\w^ 
desired  to  be  informed  of  my  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  I  wished  to  be  called,  bade  me 
a  good  night,  and  withdrew.  In  the  morning 
I  was  summoned  to  the  refectory  to  partake 
of  a  breakfast,  which,  even  in  Paris,  might 
have  been  called  luxurious  ;  the  Hopitallier 
waited  on  me  in  modest  silence,  yet  the  gentle- 
man was  seen  through  the  monk.' 


Bernard  Gilpin. 

In  the  reigns  of  Mar>' and  Elizabeth,  Bernard 
Gilpin  was  Rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 
It  was  a  living  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  being  a  hater  of  plurali- 
ties, he  possessed  no  other.  Finding  it  enough 
for  all  his  wants,  he  even  refused  to  exchange 
it  for  a  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  many  rich 
benefices  that  were  offered  to  him  at  different 
times.  On  undertaking  the  pastoral  care  of  this 
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parish,  he  laid  it  do\vn  as  a  maxim  to  dc  all 
the  good  in  his  power,  and  by  this  means 
alone  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  parishioners. 
To  attain  this  truly  sublime  object,  he  used  no 
servile  compliances  ;  his  behaviour  was  free 
without  levity,  obliging  without  meanness, 
and  insinuating  without  art.  He  conde- 
scended to  the  weak,  bore  with  the  passionate, 
and  yielded  to  the  scrupulous  ;  and  in  a 
truly  apostolic  manner  '  became  all  things  to 
all  men.' 

I'o  pass  over  any  feature  in  the  character  of 
so  excellent  a  man  would  partake  of  irreve- 
rence ;  otherwise  it  might  be  thought  some- 
what foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  men- 
tion, that  Bernard  Gilpin  to  his  humanity  and 
courtesy  added  an  unwearied  application  to 
the  instruction  of  those  under  his  care  ;  and 
that  with  unceasing  assiduity  he  employed 
himself  in  admonishing  the  vicious,  and  en- 
couraging those  who  wished  to  do  well. 

His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  a  theme 
of  admiration  to  the  whole  country  round. 
He  consumed  in  his  family  every  fortnight 
forty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  malt, 
and  a  whole  ox,  besides  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  other  provisions.  Strangers  and 
travellers  found  a  cheerful  reception  at  the 
Rectory  ;  all  were  welcome  who  came.  Even 
their  beasts  had  such  care  taken  of  them,  that 
it  was  humorously  said,  '  if  a  horse  was  turned 
loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  im- 
mediately make  its  way  to  the  Rector  of 
Houghton's.' 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter, 
was  a  sort  of  public  day  with  him.  During 
this  season  he  expected  to  see  all  his  parish- 
ioners and  their  families.  For  their  reception 
he  had  three  tables  well  covered  :  the  first 
was  for  gendemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen 
and  farmers,  and  the  third  for  labourers. 
This  admirable  example  of  hospitality  he 
never  omitted,  even  when  losses  or  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  made  its  continuance  rather 
difficult.  Even  when  he  was  absent  from 
home  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  family 
.system  ;  the  poor  were  fed  as  usual,  and  all 
who  came  liberally  entertained. 

The  celebrated  Burleigh,  when  on  his  way 
to  Scotland  to  transact  some  business  for  his 
mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth,  happening  to  pass 
through  Houghton-le-Spring,  heard  so  much 
in  praise  of  its  worthy  Rector  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
Although  Mr.  Gilpin  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  honour  his  lordship  intended  him,  he  re- 
ceived his  noble  guest  with  so  much  true 
politeness,  and  treated  him  and  his  retinue  in 
so  generous  and  affluent  a  manner,  that  the 
Treasurer  was  afterwards  often  heard  to  saj^, 
that  'he  could  hardly  have  expected  more  at 
Lambeth.'  At  departing,  Lord  Burleigh, 
embracing  his  generous  host,  told  him  'he 
had  heard  great  things  in  his  commendation, 
but  he  had  seen  what  far  exceeded  all  he  had 
heard  ;'  and  when  he  had  got  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  he 
turned  his  *iorse,  to  take  one  more  view  of  the 
place,  and  broke  out  into  this  exclamation, 
•There  is   enjoyment   of  life  indeed!     Who 


can  blame  that  man  foi"  hot  accepting  of  a 
bishopric  ?  What  doth  he  want  to  make  him 
greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  man- 
kind :' 


The  First  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  ambition  of  this 
nobleman  that  his  suppers  should  please  the 
taste  alone  ;  the  eye  also  must  be  gratified.  The 
company  was  ushered  in  to  a  table  covered 
with  the  most  elegant  art,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion ;  all  that  the  silver.sm.ith,  the  con- 
fectioner, the  decorator  or  the  cook  could  pro- 
duce. While  the  company  was  examining  and 
admiring  this  delicate  display,  the  viands  of 
course  grew  cold,  and  unfit  for  choice 
palates.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  what  was 
called  the  ante-supper  was  suddenly  removed, 
and  another  supper  quite  hot,  and  presenting 
the  exact  duplicate  of  the  former,  was  served 
in  its  place. 

Osborne  says,  that  at  a  feast  made  by  this 
English  Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  king's  at- 
tendants eat  to  his  own  share  a  pie  which  cost 
ten  pounds  of  the  money  of  that  day,  A  bo)i 
vlvanfs  envy  of  the  happy  servant  to  whose 
lot  the  pie  fell  v>-ill  be  somewhat  diminished 
when  he  reads  that  it  was  composed  of '  amber- 
grease,  magisterial  of  pearl,  musk,'  and  such 
like  ingredients. 

Bassompierre  relates,  that  when  the  earl 
travelled  into  Holland,  his  generosity  paid  the 
innkeepers  of  the  road  he  did  7iot  travel,  be- 
cause not  knowing  his  route,  they  might  have 
made  preparation  for  him  ;  and  v/hen  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  French  capital,  his  horse 
was  loosely  shod  with  silver,  so  that  at  each 
curvet  he  cast  his  valuable  shoes  about ;  and 
a  silversmith  was  at  hand  to  '  take  others  out 
of  a  tawny  velvet  bag,  and  tack  them  on,  to 
last  till  he  should  come  to  another  occasion  to 
prance  and  cast  them  off.' 


Mariners  in  Distress. 

A  vessel  bound  to  Greenock,  was  in  a  severe 
gale  blown  among  the  western  isles,  and  was 
so  long  detained  there,  as  to  be  entirely  run 
out  of  provisions.  In  this  dilemma,  it  became 
necessary  for  some  of  the  crew  to  go  ashore 
for  a  supply  ;  but  as  there  were  only  English 
sailors  on  board,  none  of  them  would  go  from 
fear  of  being  plundered,  an  occurrence  which 
too  often  happens  v/hen  ships  run  ashore  in 
distress  in  some  places  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  Whales.  They  therefore  cast  lots 
among  the  whole  of  the  people  on  board, 
both  passengers  and  sailors  ;  and  one  of  the 
lots  f-sU  on  a  man  of  f-rtune  who  had  been  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  accordingly,  along 
with  some  others,  took  theboat,  and  venturing 
to  land,  proceeded  to  a  small  cottage,  where 
he  found  a  poor  woman,  who,  for  want  of 
chairs,  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bed  .spin- 
ning at  her  wheel.  He  immediately  informed 
her  of  the  situation  of  the  ship's  crew,  when, 
instead  of  showing  any  reluctance,  she  with 
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the  greatest  alacrity  offered  them  some 
potatoes,  and  what  else  was  in  the  house,  for 
their  rehef.  She  had  a  pot  of  potatoes  boil- 
ing on  the  fire,  which  she  put  upon  a  plate, 
and  presented  to  the  gentleman,  who  partook 
of  them  with  the  greatest  relish.  They  ob- 
served abundance  of  game  on  the  island,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  proprietor,  requesting 
permission  to  shoot  for  the  supply  of  the 
crew.  The  gentleman  in  question  received 
them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, gave  them  liberty  to  kill  as  much 
game  as  thej^  chose,  and  sent  an  invitation  to 
all  the  passengers  to  dine  with  him.  They 
received  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment ; 
and  the  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies 
found,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  their 
landlord  was  proprietor  of  some  estates  there, 
with  which  he  v.-as  well  acquainted.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  barbarity  and  plunder  which  they 
had  been  afraid  of,  they  met  the  most  polite 
attention,  and  left  Jura  with  the  liveliest 
impression  of  gratitude,  for  the  generosity 
and  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated. 


Citizens  of  Agrigentum. 

The  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  at  the  time 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians, 
four  hundred  and  si.x  years  before  Christ, 
were  distinguished  for  their  lu.xury.  The 
most  opulent  citizen  was  Gellias,  who  was 
also  the  most  hospitable.  Several  servants 
were  stationed  at  his  doors,  to  invite  into  the 
house  all  strangers  who  happened  to  pass. 
Many  other  citizens  were  distinguished  for 
their  hospitality,  but  none  exceeded  Gellias. 
During  the  winter  season,  five  hundre'd 
knights  of  Gela  having  occasion  to  traverse 
Agrigentum,  Gellias  not  only  received  and 
lodged  them,  but  at  their  departure  presented 
each  with  a  cloak.  His  cellars,  and  the 
quantity  of  wine  which  they  contained,  are 
described  as  objects  of  astonishment. 


Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  of 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  after  her  conversion  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  her  retirement  to  the 
Castle  of  Montargis,  was  distinguished  by 
her  bounty  and  goodness.  She  displayed  her 
kindness  more  particularly  towards  her 
country-men  ;  every  Frenchman,  who  in  tra- 
velling through  Ferrara  was  exposed  to  want 
or  sickness,  experienced  her  benevolence  and 
liberality.  After  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  from  Italy,  she  saved,  as  the  army 
passed  through  Ferrara,  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  French  from  perishing  by  want 
and  hard.ships.  Her  steward  representing  to 
her  the  enormous  sums  which  her  bounty  thus 
expended,  'What,'  replied  she,  'would  you 
have  me  do?  These  are  my  countr>'men, 
who  would  have  been  my  subjects  but  for  the 
vile  Salic  law.'  During  the  civil  wars  in 
France,  she  retired  into  her  City  and  Castle 


of  Montargis,  where  she  received  and 
supported  numbers  of  distressed  persons 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  and 
estates. 

'  I  myself,'  says  Brantonje,  '  during  the 
second  period  of  these  troubles,  when  the 
forces  of  Gascoigne,  consisting  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  headed  by  Mess,  de  Ferrides,  and 
de  Mousales,  were  marching  towards  the 
king,  and  passing  by  Montargis,  stopped,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  1 
myself  saw  in  her  castle  above  three  hundred 
Protestants,  who  had  fled  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  An  old  steward  whom 
I  had  known  at  Ferrara  and  in  France,  pro- 
tested to  me  that  she  fed  daily  more  than 
three  hundred  people  who  had  taken  I'efuge 
with  her.' 


A  Seasonable  Hint. 

Dean  Cowper  of  Durham,  who  was  verj' 
economical  of  his  wine,  descanting  one  day 
on  the  extraordinary  performance  of  a  man 
who  was  blind,  he  remarked,  that  the  poor 
fellow  could  see  no  more  than  '  that  bottle.' 
'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  at  all,  sir,'  replied 
Mr.  Drake,  a  minor  canon,  '  for  we  have  seen 
no  more  than   "that  bottle,"   all  the   after- 


Archiepiscopal  Profusion. 

In  the  year  1740,  says  Fuller,  in  his '  Church 
HIstor>%'  '  George  Nevill,  brother  to  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  gave  a  prodigious 
feast  to  all  the  nobility,  most  of  the  prlnie 
clergy-^,  and  many  ofthe  great  gentry  ;  wherein 
by  his  bill  of  fare,  three  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat,  three  hundred  and  thirty  tuns  of  ale, 
one  hundred  and  four  tuns  of  wine,  one  pipe 
of  spiced  wune,  eighty  fat  oxen,  six  wild  bulls, 
one  thousand  and  four  wethers,  three  hundred 
hogs,  three  hundred  calves,  three  thou.sand 
geese,  three  thousand  capons,  three  hundred 
pigs,  one  hundred  peacocks,  two  hundred 
cranes,  two  hundred  kids,  two  thousand 
chickens,  four  thousand  pigeons:  four  thou- 
sand rabbits,  two  hundred  and  four  bitterns, 
four  thousand  ducks,  two  hundred  pheasants, 
five  hundred  partridges,  four  thousand  wood- 
cocks, four  hundred  plovers,  one  hundred 
curlews,  one  hundred  quails,  one  thousand 
egrets,  two  hundred  rees,  above  four  hundred 
bucks,  does,  and  roebucks,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six  hot  venison  pasties,  four 
thousand  cold  venison  pasties,  one  thousand 
dishes  of  jelly  parted,  four  thousand  dishes  of 
plain  jelly,  four  thousand  cold  custards,  two 
thousand  hot  custards,  three  hundred  pike, 
three  hundred  bream,  eight  seals,  four 
porpoises,  and  four  hundred  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  steward  ;  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  treasurer ;  the  Lord  of 
Hastings,  comptroller  ;  with  many  more  noble 
officers ;  servitors,  one  thousand  ;  cooks, 
sixty-two ;  kitcheners,  five  hundred  and 
fifteen.'       'But,'    continues    honest    Fuller 
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*  Seven  years  after,  the  king  seized  on  all  the  j 
estate  of  this  archbishop,  and  sent  him  over  | 
prisoner  to  Calais  in  France,  where  7'inct2cs  I 
;acuit  in  sinnma  inopia,  he  was  kept  bound  \ 
in  extreme  poverty.  Justice  thus  punished 
his  former  prodigality.' 


Drinking  Bumpers. 

Excessive  drinking  is  a  less  vice  of  modern 
than  of  ancient  times.  The  feats  of  this  sort 
which  are  recorded  even  of  the  polite  nations 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  far  surpass  anything 
which  the  men  of  later  times  have  been  able 
to  exhibit.  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  this  brutal  indulgence,  brought  a 
number  of  topers  together  after  the  burning 
of  Calanus,  and  proposed  to  them  a  match  at 
drinking  for  a  prize  of  one  talent.  The  fellow 
who  carried  off  the  prize  was  one  Promachus, 
who  is  said  to  have  drank  off  four  congies,  or 
about  thirty  Engli.sh  bottles  of  wine  !  He 
had  his  talent,  says  Plutarch,  and  his  death 
into  the  bargain,  for  he  died  the  third  day 
after,  together  with  forty-one  other  persons 
who,  in  this  disgraceful  competition,  drank 
themselves  into  eternity  !  In  the  historj-  of 
Alexander's  triumphs,  this  is  one  which  truth 
and  morality  require  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Prodigious  as  was  the  achievement  of  Pro- 
machus, it  is  nothing  to  what  is  told  of  the 
Emperor  Maximinius,  who  is  said  to  have 
drank  not  once,  but  often  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  an  amphora  of  the  capitol,  which  con- 
tained eight  congies,  or  above  eighty  pints  ! 
Nay,  the  son  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  take  off  at  one  draught,  two 
congies,  or  about  two  gallons  I  After  this, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
it  was  the  regular  practice  with  the  Romans, 
in  their  convivial  parties,  to  drink  down 
the  evening,  and  drink  up  the  morning  star  ; 
and  that  it  was  another  of  their  common 
practices  in  drinking  to  their  mistresses,  not 
to  content  themselves,  as  in  this  fag  end  of 
time,  with  single  bumpers,  but  to  drink  as  1 
many  cups  as  there  were  letters  in  the  names 
of  the  fair  damsels.  Hence  Martial, 
XEevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur, 
Quinque  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 
Six  cups  to  Nsevia's  health,  sev'n  to  Justina 

be  ; 
To  Lycas  five,  to  Lyde  four,   and  then   to 
Ida  three. 

The  Germans  have  out-done  all  the  nations 
of  modern  times  in  their  efiforts  to  rival  the 
Bacchanalian  extravagance  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world  ;  yet  even  they  must  be 
reckoned  mere  sippers  in  comparison.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  enormous  goblets  were  among 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  rooms  and  tables 
of  the  German  nobility  ;  at  their  feasts  the 
bottle  used  to  be  pushed  round  continually  ; 
and  each  guest  had  to  empty  his  goblet,  on 
pain  of  being  condemned  as  a  false  friend  and 
brother.  A  pleasant  story  in  this  respect  is 
told  of  an  old  German  knight  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj-.     He  was  sitting 


at  table  next  to  his  young  wife  in  a  numerous 
company.  The  lady,  who  had  probably  a 
more  polished  education  than  her  husband, 
whispered  to  him  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
empty  an  enormous  glass,  to  pour  the  wine 
secretly  under  the  table.  '  The  others  will 
see  it,'  said  he.  His  wife,  therefore,  just  as 
he  was  raising  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  snuffed 
out  the  candle  and  repeated  her  request.  In- 
stead of  complying,  he  said  with  a  kind  of 
solemnit>^,  '  He  who  seeth  all  things  will  see 
it,'  and  emptied  his  goblet. 


Beneficent  Prelate. 

Henry  Wardlaw,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century',  was  a  prelate  of  such  unbounded 
liberality,  that  the  masters  of  his  household, 
apprehensive  that  his  revenues  m.ight  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  expense  of  entertaining  the 
great  numbers  who  resorted  to  his  palace, 
solicited  him  to  make  out  a  list  of  persons  to 
whom  the  hospitality  of  his  board  might  be 
confined.  '  Well,' said  the  worthy  archbishop 
to  his  secretary^  '  take  a  pen,  and  begin. 
First  put  down  Fife  and  Angus,'  two  large 
counties,  containing  several  hundred  thousands 
of  people.  His  servants  hearing  this,  retired 
abashed;  'for,' says  Spotteswood,  'they  said 
he  would  have  no  man  refused  that  came  to 
his  house.' 


French  Consul. 

Count  Forbin,  in  his  travels,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  entertained  at  Damietta,  by  the  French 
Consul,  Vasili  Fackre.  '  Good  cheer,'  he  says, 
'  presided  at  his  board  ;  the  breakfast  was 
often  spread  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  we 
quaffed  the  exhilarating  wines  of  Champagne, 
under  the  shades  of  the  citron  groves  of  the 
Delta.  Arabian  music,  the  identical  sounds 
which  regaled  the  ears  of  the  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  gave  a  zest  to  the  entertainments  of 
this  hospitable  mansion,  where  our  slightest 
v.ishes  were  anticipated  by  a  numerous  train 
of  slaves. 

'  The  Arab  musicians  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  buffoon,  who  .skips  about,  ridi- 
cules the  musicians,  throws  himself  mto  the 
most  singular  postures,  and  never  fails  to 
gratify  the  company.' 


The  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

The  lordship  of  the  Hebridian  Isles  con- 
tinued in  the  family  of  M'Donald  for  a  long 
series  of  years  ;  but  at  last  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  by  succeeding 
to  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland,  sunk 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  into  British  subjects. 
For  many  years  after,  however,  they  were 
distinguished  for  a  pride  of  spirit  which 
seemed  to  disdain  comparison  with  any  state 
short  of  royalty  itself      One   of   the   lords, 
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Macdonald,  happening  to  be  in  Ireland,  was 
invited  to  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  He  chanced  to  be  among 
the  last  in  coming  in,  and  sat  himself  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  near  the  door.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside  him. 
Macdonald,  who  spoke  little  English,  asked, 
'  What  saj's  the  carle  1 '  '  He  bids  you  more 
to  the  head  of  the  table.'  'Tell  the  car/e 
that  wherever  Macdonald  sits,  i/iai  is  the 
head  of  the  table.' 

The  ?vIacdonalds  were  much  celebrated  for 
their  hospitality  and  generosity.  A  night's 
lodging  or  a  single  meal  furnished  to  Mac- 
donald, was  often  rewarded  with  a  farm. 
IMany  families  in  the  islands  hold  their  pro- 
perty in  consequence  of  grants  from  these 
lords,  who  conveyed  them  in  charters  ex- 
tremely short,  but  abundantly  strong.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen, 
but  divested  of  the  spirit  and  rhyme  of  the 
original.  '  I,  Donald,  chief  of  the  Mac- 
donalds,  give  here  in  my  castle  a  right  to 
]\I'Kay,  to  Kilmahumag,  from  this  day  till 
to-morrow,  and  so  on  for  ever.' 


English  Embassy  to  Spain. 

Sir  Anthony  Vv'eldon,  in  his  '  Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,'  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  embassy  sent 
by  that  King  to  Spain.  '  The  ambassador 
had  his  reception  with  as  much  state  as  his 
entertainment  was  with  bountj',  the  king  de- 
fraying all  charges  ;  and  they  were  detained 
at  their  landing  longer  than  ordinary',  to  have 
provisions  prepared  In  their  passage  to  Madrid, 
with  all  the  bounty  was  possible,  to  make 
the  whole  country  appear  a  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  in  truth  but  a  wilderness. 

■'  In  their  abode  there,  although  they  gave 
them  roast  meat,  yet  they  beat  them  with  the 
.spits,  by  reporting  that  the  English  did  steal 
all  the  plate,  when  in  truth  it  was  themselves, 
who  thought  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shined  ;  not  thinking  ever  more  to  com.e  to 
such  a  feast,  to  fill  their  purses  as  well  as 
their  stomachs.  Tor  food  and  coin  are  equally 
scarce  with  that  nation;  this  report  passed  for 
current,  to  the  infinite  dishonour  of  our 
nation,  there  being  at  that  time  the  prime 
gallantry  of  our  nation. 

'  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  was  a  man  born 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  nation  as  his 
own,  being  VIce-Admiral,  and  a  man  on  whom 
the  old  admiral  wholly  relied,  having  de- 
spatched the  .ships  to  be  gone  the  next  morning, 
came  in  verj'^  late  to  supper.  Sir  Richard 
Levison  s  itting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
among  the  grandees,  the  admiral  himself  not 
supping  that  night,  being  upon  the  despatch 
of  letters,  the  table,  upon  Sir  Robert  ISIan- 
sells  entrance,  oftered  to  rise  to  give  him 
place  ;  but  he  sat  down  instantly  at  the  lower 
end,  and  would  not  let  any  man  stir  ;  and 
falling  to  his  meat,  did  espy  a  Spaniard,  as 
the  dishes  emptied,  putting  some  In  his 
bosom,  some  in  his  pockets,  that  they  both 
strutted.     Sir  Robert  Mansell  sent  a  message 


to  the  upper  end  of  the  table  to  Sir  Richard 
Levison,  to  be  delivered  in  his  care,  that 
whatsoever  he  saw  him  do,  he  should  desire 
the  gentlemen  and  grandees  to  sit  quiet,  for 
there  should  be  no  cause  of  disquiet.  On  the 
sudden  Sir  Robert  Mansell  steps  up,  takes 
this  Spaniard  in  his  arms,  at  which  the  table 
began  to  rise.  Sir  Richard  Levison  quiets 
them  ;  Sir  Robert  brings  him  up  to  the  end  of 
the  room  amongst  the  grandees,  then  pulls 
the  plate  from  his  bosom,  his  pockets,  and 
everN"-  part  about  him,  which  did  so  amaze  the 
Spaniard,  and  vindicate  that  aspersion  cast 
on  our  nation,  that  never  after  was  there  any 
such  syllable  heard,  but  all  honour  done  to 
their  nation,  and  all  thanks  to  him  in  particular. ' 

Wreck  of  the  Medusa 

Among  the  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  dreadful  wreck  of  the  French  vessel, 
the  Medusa,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  fol- 
lowing is  not  among  the  least  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  After  passing  thirteen  days  on  a 
raft,  subject  to  everj^  privation,  and  exposed 
to  a  parching  heat  which  produced  madness  in 
all  its  hideous  forms  ;  they  at  length  were 
relieved  from  this  perilous  situation,  having 
lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  On  shore  they  were 
crowded  into  an  hospital,  where  medicaments, 
and  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  were 
wanting.  An  English  merchant,  who  does 
good  by  stealth,  and  would  blush  to  find  It 
feme,  went  to  see  them.  One  of  the  poor  un- 
happy wretches  made>  the  signal  of  a  Free- 
mason in  distress  ;  it  was  understood,  and  the 
Englishman  instantly  said,  '  My  brother,  you 
must  come  to  my  house  and  make  it  your  home. ' 
The  Frenchman  nobly  replied,  '  My  brother,  I 
thank  you,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  companions 
in  misfortune.'  '  Bring  them  with  you,'  was 
the  answer ;  and  the  hospitable  Englishman 
maintained  them  all  until  he  could  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune.  M.  Correard, 
bookseller  of  Paris,  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  gentleman's  noble  hospitality. 


Dr.  South. 

The  learned  and  witty  preacher.  Dr.  South, 
some  time  before  his  death,  resided  at  Caver- 
sham  in  Oxfordshire.  Having  occasion  to  go 
to  London  on  particular  affairs,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  morning  visit  to  his 
old  friend.  Doctor  Waterland.  The  doctor 
rejoiced  to  ^ee  him,  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  he  consented  to  do  ;  but  the 
doctor's  lady,  who  v/as  a  remarkable  econo- 
mist, calling  her  husband  into  an  adjoining 
room,  began  to  expostulate  with  him  on  the 
absurdity  of  asking  the  gentleman  to  dine, 
when  he  knew  she  was  utterly  unprovided. 
The  doctor  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  by 
saying  it  was  his  fellow-collegian,  and  he 
could  not  do  less  than  ask  him  to  dine  ;  he 
therefore  begged  she  would  compose  herself, 
and  hasten  to  provide  something  elegant,  for 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world  he  respected 
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more  than  the  friend  that  v/as  now  come  to  see 
him.  This,  instead  of  mending  the  matter, 
made  it  worse  ;  the  lady  said  she  had  already 
got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if  he  would  be  so  silly 
as  to  invite  his  friends  upon  such  occasions, 
they  should  take  what  she  had  to  give  them, 
for  she  would  not  be  put  out  of  her  way  for 
any  of  them.  The  doctor  was  now  provoked 
beyond  all  patience,  and  protested  that  if  it 
was  not  for  the  stranger  then  in  the  house,  he 
would  chastise  her.  Dr.  South,  who  had 
heard  the  whole  dialogue,  and  was  not  a  little 
diverted,  instantly  stopped  the  dispute,  by 
saying  with  his  usual  humour,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  '  Dear  doctor,  as  we  have 
been  friends  so  long,  I  beseech  you  not  to 
make  a  stranger  of  me  upon  this  occasion.' 
The  lady,  ashamed  of  the  discover}^  retired, 
and  appeared  no  more  that  day,  but  ordered  a 
handsome  dinner  to  be  served  up,  and  left  the 
t\.v-o  doctors  to  enjoy  themselves  peaceably  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction. 


A  Mahratta  Frolic. 

In  the  yeariSog,  the  English  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chief,  was 
invited  with  his  suite  to  an  entertainment 
given  by  that  chieftain.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
pany had  collected,  large  vessels  filled  with 
flour,  and  a  vase  containing  'yellow  coloured' 
water,  were  brought  in,  with  a  silver  squirt  for 
each  guest.  Scindia  commenced  the  enter- 
tainment, by  sprinkling  upon  his  English 
friends  some  of  the  yellow  water,  and  was 
gradually  followed  by  the  individuals  of  the 
company ;  when  the  English  gentlemen,  not- 
withstanding they  had  been  apprised  of  a  law 
which  made  it  penal  to  squirt  at  the  prince, 
declared  their  determination  to  serve  him  as 
they  did  the  others,  in  case  he  repeated  the 
joke.  When  Scindia  heard  this,  he  treated 
the  resolution  of  the  English  with  great  good  '■ 
humour,  observing  jocosely,  '  With  all  my 
heart  ;  I  am  ready  for  you  ;  and  we'll  try  who  ' 
can  pelt  best.'  The  storm  of  water  and  meal 
now  began  to  rage  with  great  violence  from  all 
quarters,  but  the  strangers  soon  perceived 
themselves  to  be  overmatched  by  the  chief: 
for  besides  the  many  handkerchiefs  that  were 
held  up  before  him,  tokeepoff  the  meal  water, 
he  caused  the  pipe  of  a  large  engine  to  be  put 
into  his  hands,  filled  with  yellow  water,  and 
worked  by  six  men.  All  opposition  became 
now  vain.  The  meal  and  water  was  scattered 
about  in  large  quantities,  by  some  of  the 
prince's  peculiar  adherents,  while  he  himself 
directed  the  engine  pipe  with  such  effect  at 
every  male  and  female  of  the  party,  that  in  a 
short  time  not  a  dry  dress  was  to  be  seen. 


The  Olden  Time. 

That  spirit  of  liberality  and  munificence 
v/hicli  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
barons,  .contributed  to  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  or  villains.  An  unlimited 
hospitality  reigned  in  the  palaces  of  the 
ntoriarchj  and  in  the  ca-stlcs  of  (he  barons  ;  the 


courts  of  some  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
were  splendid  and  numerous,  to  a  degree  of 
which  modern  days  exhibit  but  a  feeble  resem- 
blance. The  court  of  Richard  the  Second  has 
been  thus  described  by  an  historian  of  credit : 
'  His  royalty  was  such,  that  wheresoever  he 
lay,  his  person  was  guarded  by  two  hundred 
Cheshire  men  ;  he  had  about  him  thirteen 
bishops,  besides  barons,  knights,  esquires, 
and  others  more  than  needed ;  insomuch, 
that  to  the  household  came  every  day  to  meat 
^eu  thousand  people,  as  appeared  by  the 
messes  told  put  of  the  kitchen  to  three  hun- 
dred servitors.' 

But  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cence, hospitality,  and  opulence  of  the  barons 
of  the  period  alluded  to,  may  be  obtained 
from  an  account  of  the  household  expenses  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  for  the  year  1313. 
In  that  year  the  earl  expended  a  sum  which, 
valued  in  silver,  was  equal  to  ^^21,927,  and 
would  be  equivalent  to  ;^i50,ooo  of  our  present 
monej'.  The  surprising  difference  in  some  of 
the  articles  of  that  account  gives  us  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  require  even  a  much 
greater  sum  to  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of 
provisions  at  this  time.  The  pipe  of  French 
wine  cost  only  seventeen  shillings.  Of  the 
immense  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provisions 
consumed  in  his  family,  we  may  judge  from 
the  quantity  of  wine,  which  was  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes  in  that 
year  alone. 

The  barons  in  general  spent  almost  all  their 
revenues  and  the  produce  of  their  large 
domains  in  hospitality,  at  their  castles  in  the 
country,  which  were  ever  open  to  strangers 
of  condition,  as  well  as  to  their  vassals  and 
their  followers.  This  hospitality  began  to 
decline  a  little  towards  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  some  of  the  barons,  instead  of  dining  in 
the  great  hall,  accompanied  by  their  nume- 
rous dependents,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
dined  in  private  parlours  with  their  own  fami- 
lies and  a  few  particular  friends ;  but  this 
innovation  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  for 
a  long  time  subjected  those  who  had  adopted 
it  to  much  reproach. 


George  the  First. 

George  the  First  knevv^  v.ell  how  to  temper 
the  cares  of  royalty  v.ith  the  pleasures  of 
private  life,  and  commonly  invited  six  or 
eight  friends  to  pass  the  evening  with  him. 
His  majesty  .seeing  Dr.  Lockier  one  day  at 
court,  desired  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  who 
was  almost  always  of  the  party,  to  ask  llie 
doctor  to  come  that  evening.  When  the 
company  met  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Lockier  was 
not  there ;  and  the  king  inquired  if  the 
duchess  had  invited  him.  'Yes,'  she  said, 
'  but  tlie  doctor  presents  his  humble  duty  to 
your  majesty,  and  hopes  your  majesty  will 
have  the  goodness  to  excuse  him  at  present ; 
he  is  soliciting  some  preferment  from  your 
majesty's  ministers,  and  fears  it  may  be  some 
obolaclc  to  him,  if  it  should  be  knov.-n  that  he 
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had  the  honour  of  keeping  such  good  com- 
pany.' The  king  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
said  he  believed  he  was  in  the  right.  Not 
many  weeks  after,  Dr.  Lockier  kissed  the 
king's  hand  as  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  as 
he  was  rising  from  kneeling,  the  king  inclined 
fonvards,  and  with  great  good  humour 
whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Well,  now,  doctor,  you 
vill  not  be  afraid  to  come  in  an  evening ;  I 
would  have  you  come  this  evening  ;'  an  in- 
vitation which  we  need  not  to  add  was  very 
readily  accepted. 


A  Happy  Situation. 

]\I.  A^on  Buch,  in  his  travels  through  Nor- 
way, mentions  a  trait  of  character  in  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  Island  of  Lodingen  which  is 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  virtue  of  hospi- 
tality in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  '  My  house 
is  ver>'  happily  situated,'  says  Provost 
Schytter  ;  '  whoever  ascends  to  the  north 
must  pass  it,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pass 
without  stopping  here.'  'Can  hospitality,' 
asks  M.  Von  Buch,  '  be  expressed  in  nobler 
terms  ?  His  whole  establishment,  his  fame  all 
around,  and  our  reception,  bear  testimony  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  language.' 


Fenelon. 

The  virtuous  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
Fenelon,  was  void  of  all  formality  and  full  of 
the  truest  politeness,  that  of  making  everyone 
comfortable  about  him.  One  day  there  were 
Irvvo  German  noblemen  at  his  table,  who  to 
show  their  respect  for  the  archbishop,  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  stood  all  the  time  they 
were  drinking  to  him,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  countr}^  Some  young  French 
officers  who  v.ere  at  the  table  at  the  same 
time,  could  scarcely  withhold  from  laughing 
at  such  a  novelty.  The  archbishop  gave  them 
a  gentle  reprimand  by  his  look ;  called  for 
wine,  and  stood  up  and  drank  to  the  Germans 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  had  done  to 
him.  The  officers  afterwards  owned  how 
much  thej'  were  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
they  immediately  felt  how  greatly  the  arch- 
bishop's hospitality  was  superior  _  to  that 
customary  sort  of  politeness,  w^ith  which  alone 
they  had  been  acquainted. 


Modes  of  Salutation. 

Of  all  human  customs,  none  is  more  ancient 
or  more  general  than  that  of  reciprocal 
salutation.  We  find  it  among  the  people 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  every  mbdern 
nation.  Salutation  was,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  the  first  smile  of  humanity 
in  its  cradle  :  it  arose  at  the  pure  source  of 
the  infancy  of  society ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
become  sacred  to  posterity  the  most  remote. 
In  its  origin,  it  was  a  kind  of  worship  ren- 
dered by  man  to  man  ;  an  homage  by  which 


he  recognised  something  divine  in  his  fellow  ; 
and  in  progress  of  time  it  has  become  a  sign 
of  peace  and  welcome,  before  which  all  dis- 
tinctions of  race  and  country  vanish,  and  the 
stranger  the  most  unknown,  becomes  in- 
vested with  all  the  claims  to  hospitality  of 
the  nearest  kindred. 

As  every  nation  has  its  own  coins,  it  has  in 
like  manner  peculiar  forms  of  salutation  which 
belong  to  it. 

In  the  East,  the  sign  of  salutation  is  peace 
or  repose  {the  shalom  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
salain  of  the  Arabs^.  '  Peace  be  with  you  ;' 
and  the  answer  is,  'With  you  be  peace.' 
This  form  perfectly  expresses  what  is  the 
object  of  the  desires  and  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  Orientals ;  it  presents  a  vital  feature  in 
their  character.  The  words  peace  and  re- 
pose, include  v.ith  the  Orientals  every  species 
of  comfort  and  happmess  ;  and  it  is  with 
these  therefore  that  they  salute  and  wish  each 
other  well. 

The  salutation  of  the  Greeks  was  almost  the 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Orientals  ;  and  we 
ought  to  expect  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
I  character  of  this  active  people,  so  entirely 
opposite  to  that  of  these  effismlnate  nations. 
The  Greek  was  active,  occupied,  and  feared 
nothing  but  repose ;  hence  his  salute  was, 
'Act  successfully.'  And  as  he  delighted  in 
pleasure  and  joy,  he  wished  them  to  his 
friends,  by  saying,  'Flesh,  rejoice!'  And  in 
accosting  one,  he  would  ask,  '  What  are  you 
doing  ?  what  are  you  busied  in  ?' 

The  Romans  set  less  value  on  pleasure, 
and  were  more  interested  about  that  strength 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  a  warlike 
character.  Qjiovwdo  vales  !  signifies  literally, 
how  is  5'our  strength?  Vale  et  salve.  Be 
strong  and  healthy.  These  forms  paint  well 
the  character  of  the  Roman,  who  distinguished 
himself  more  by  force,  energy^  and  power, 
than  by  activity,  talents,  and  serenity  of 
disposition. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  use  any  saluta- 
tions by  speech  at  their  meetings  ;  but  as  a 
sign  of  love  and  friendliness,  they  would  kiss 
their  right  hands  each  together,  and  then  kiss 
one  another. 

The  IMoors  likewise  at  their  meetings, 
would  kiss  the  right  shoulders  of  one  another  ; 
and  when  they  took  leave  for  their  depar^ 
ture,  they  would  kiss  each  other's  knee. 

In  Italy,  they  have  three  several  kinds  of 
salutations  for  the  day.  In  the  morning  they 
say,  Dio  vi  dia  et  Iniojio  giorno ;  God  give 
you  a  good  morrow.  At  midnoon,  Dia  vi 
dia  saint  a  I  God  give  you  health.  And  at 
evening  they  say,  Bnono  sera ;  Good  even. 
They  say  also  many  times,  Ali  acco)iima>ido  ; 
I  commend  me  to  you.  And  after  two  or 
three  hours  of  night  is  passed,  then  they  say, 
Dio  vi  dia  la  buoua  iiotte ;  God  give  you 
the  goodness  of  the  night.  Sometime.s  also 
they  are  accustomed  to  say.  Id  Dio  vi  con- 
tenti ;  God  content  ye. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  when 
men  meet  together,  they  salute  each  other  in 
this  manner  :—' Gentle  sir,  you  are  well 
come.'    And  at  the  departing,  the  one  saith, 
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'  God  remain  with   you  ;'  and  the   other  re- 
plieth,  '  Go  in  a  good  hour.' 

In  Catalonia,  such  persons  as  chance  to 
meet  together,  salute  one  another  thus  : — 
'  You  are  very  well  arrived,  sir.' 

In  Castile  some  used  to  say,  '  God  keep 
you  ;'  others,  '  God  be  with  you.'  And  when 
they  leave  each  other,  the  one  saith,  '  God 
conduct  you  ;'  and  the  other  answereth, 
'The  blessed  angels  bear  you  company.' 
Some  also  used  to  say:— 'With  your  good 
grace  and  favour.'  And  others,  simply, 
'Adieu,  sir.' 

In  the  French  modes  of  salutation,  the 
character  of  that  nation  is  remarkably 
evinced  : — Comuient  votes  portez  votes  '  Vojts 
portez-votis  bien  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  these 
e.xpressions  are  appropriated  to  a  people  who 
set  a  great  value  on  agility,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  is  fixed  on  its  legs, 
and  disposed  for  motion  .■'  The  salutations  of 
the  French  have,  moreover,  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  express  ordinar>%  and  even  feeble, 
sentiments,  in  a  very  lively  manner  : — jfe 
snis  ckarnte,  rnvi,  enchante  de  vans  voir  eii 
bo7tiie  satite.  Would  not  one  think  all  this 
addressed  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  we  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years  ?  By  no  means  ; 
It  is  to  somebody  that  one  cares  for  in  a  very 
ordinary  waj%  and  that  one  could  well  dis- 
pense with  seeing  at  all ;  but  this  is  a  cere- 
mony of  habit,  and  one  of  those  hyperboles 
so  familiar  to  the  French  language,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Activity  and  agility  may  be  counted  among 
the  great  qualities  of  the  French ;  and  this 
nation,  which  carries  itself  well,  has  gained 
many  a  victory  over  its  neighbours,  the  Ger- 
mans, who  Jiiid  themselves  luell.  In  the 
usual  German  salutation  of  IVie  bejinden  sic 
sick  ?  (How  do  you  find  yourself?;  we  may 
see  a  proof  of  the  solid,  indolent,  passive  cha- 
racter by  which  this  people  are  distinguished. 
To  wish  a  guest  a  good  appetite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  repast  is  a  civility  quite  un- 
known in  Germany.  The  language  does  not 
even  possess  the  word  ;  but  when  he  rises 
from  table,  they  wish  he  may  have  had  a 
happy  repast,  a  benign  repast ;  that  he  may 
/?nd  hijHself  the  better  for  the  cheer  he  has 
had. 

The  salute  of  the  English,  says  a  German 
writer,  Isl.  Krummacher,  '  is  distinguished  by 
its  energy,  Hi-nu  do  yo7i  do  ?  Here  we  dis- 
cover a  redoubled  activity.  This  word  do 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  English  language, 
and  is  a  lever  which  puts  all  the  other  words 
in  motion.  We  should  not  wrong  these  mo- 
dern Phoenicians  if  we  understood  their  last 
do  in  the  sense  which  they  give  it  in  com- 
merce ;  nor  if  we  received  the  little  phrase, 
hcnv  do yoji  do,  in  the  meaning  of  ho7v  go  yoitr 
affairs  ?  This  salutation  would  suit  very  well 
a  commercial  nation,  to  which  nothing  is  mr)re 
interesting  than  its  commerce,  and  which 
places  in  the  rank  of  affairs  those  only  which 
have  rejation  to  it.  If  this  philosophy  does 
not  merit  a  profound  respect,  at  least  it 
attracts  very  profound  attentions. 

From  England,  let  us  take  a  trip  to  Hoi- 1 


land.  Hoe  7iaert  mynJicerl  (How  travels  my 
lord  'i]  Does  not  this  salutation  at  once  pre- 
sent to  our  imaginations  a  big  Dutchman,  well 
fed  and  well  clad,  travelling  at  his  ease  in  a 
gaudy  trecschuyt  on  one  of  his  superb  canals, 
and  hailing  a  passing  friend  to  inquire  if  he 
also  travels  as  conveniently  ? 

The  North  American  Indians,  when  a 
friendly  visitor  approaches  their  wigwam, 
perform  the  simple  ceremony  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  their  chief,  by  putting  the  pipe  of 
peace  in  the  stranger's  mouth,  and  inviting 
him  to  a  seat  near  the  fire,  upon  a  clean 
blanket ;  while  in  most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  though  the  custom  may  vary  in  some 
respects,  this  very  important  preliminary  to 
a  friendl}'  intercourse  is  usually  adjusted  by 
an  easy  contact  of  the  parties'  noses,  or  by  an 
exchange  of  gifts.  What  more  than  this  can 
indeed  be  necessary,  when  the  minds  of  both 
are  really  disposed  to  friendship?  and  what 
splendid  ceremony  of  introduction  can  inspire 
sentiments  of  good-will  where  enmity  has 
already  taken  root  ? 


The  Japanese. 


It  may  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  humanity 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  any  sort  of 
civil  policy  or  settled  government  is  esta- 
blished, that  the  making  prisoners  of  persons 
shipwrecked  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  Japan. 
The  Cypriots  had  a  law,  indeed,  that  if  any 
Jew  should  be  cast  on  their  coasts,  he  should 
be  immediately  knocked  on  the  head  ;  but 
this  is  said  by  Dio  Cassius  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Jev.s  having  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
The  Japanese  custom,  too,  seems  to  be  only 
part  of  that  system,  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
foreigners,  which  has  prevailed  in  Japan  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  who  at- 
tempted to  alter  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  ;  for  prior  to  that  event  the 
ports  of  Japan  were  open  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations. 

The  jealous  and  inhospitable  character  of 
the  Japanese  was  singularly  displayed  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Russian  embassy,  which  a 
few  years  ago  paid  them  a  visit.  They  were 
in  the  first  instance  artful  enough  to  procure 
the  removal,  from  on  board  the  Russian  vessel, 
of  ail  the  powder,  cannon,  small  arms,  S:c., 
that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
treat  the  strangers  as  they  chose.  We  are 
accordingly  told  by  LangsdorfT  and  the  other 
historians  of  the  embassy,  that  they  kept  the 
ambassador  and  suite  close  prisoners  on  board 
the  ship  two  months,  and  confined  them  four 
more  within  a  small  enclosure  on  the  beach. 
Captain  Krusenstern,  in  addition  to  this,  ob- 
serves that  they  remained  six  months  in  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki,  negociating  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  '  great  man'  at  Jeddo,  and 
performing  various  ridiculous  ceremonies  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Japanese.  One  day 
some  inferior  officers  of  the  governor  of  Nan- 
gasaki, came  alongside  to  pay  the  ambassador 
a  visit,  and  requested  that,  with  his  suite,  he 
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would  come  forward  to  welcome  them  on 
board.  This  the  ambassador  absolutely  re- 
fused, as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his 
high  office,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  would  send  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy  in  his  stead.  The 
Japanese,  however,  persisted  in  their  demand, 
and  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, attended  by  his  suite  in  due  form,  v/as 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  forecastle, 
and  inviting  on  board  the  port-wardens  of 
Nangasaki.  Not  long  after,  they  rowed  along- 
side with  IMynheer  Doetf,  the  chief  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Japan,  who,  with  some  of 
his  friends,  came  to  visit  the  ship.  The  Ja- 
panese, to  show  their  superiority  in  matters 
of  taste,  would  not  permit  Mj-nheer  Doeffand 
his  friends  to  ask  for  leave  to  come  on  board 
until  they  had  first  detained  them  two  hours 
in  the  boat  ;  and  then,  when  the  party  had 
got  on  deck,  and  were  advancing  with  the 
chief  at  their  head  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
ambassador,  one  of  the  Japanese,  in  a  rude 
and  insolent  manner,  caught  hold  of  Mynheer 
Doeff 's  elbow,  saying  very  abruptl}', '  Mynheer 
Opperhoof'd,  compliment  voor  den  opper 
Eaujos'  'Mr.  Director,  pay  your  compliment 
to  the  great  Banjos,.  Upon  this  intimation 
the  director  bent  his  body  downwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  right  angle,  and  with  his  arms 
dangling  perpendicularly,  remained  in  that 
posture  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ; 
when  turning  partly  towards  the  Banjos  Ja- 
panese .he  whispered  softly  to  the  interpreter, 
'  Kan  ik  wederom  opstaan  ?'  ^May  I  stand  up 
again  ?)  The  same  ceremony  was  again  re- 
quired on  their  departure,  when  a  Baron 
Pabst,  who  had  visited  Japan  out  of  curiosity', 
disgusted  v/ith  such  humiliating  conduct,  stole 
out  of  the  cabin.  One  of  the  vigilant  inter- 
preters, hov^•ever,  perceiving  it,  called  after 
him,  '  Aha,  IMj-nheer  Pabst,  you  must  not  go 
away  until  you  have  paid  your  compliments 
to  the  great  men  !'  This  picture  of  shameful 
degradation  would  not  be  complete  without 
laying  before  the  reader  the  additional  fact, 
that  when  Mjmheer  Doeff  pays  his  obeisance 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  he  falls  on  his  knees, 
and  touches  the  ground  with  his  head  several 
times  ;  and  then,  attended  by  his  suite,  he  is 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Nangasaki  to 
the  houses  of  the  great  men  for  the  inspection 
of  their  women  and  children. 

At  length,  ho^\evcr,  it  was  hinted  to  the 
ambassador,  that  a  minister,  who,  from  his 
high  rank,  was  permitted  to  look  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  would  in  all  probability  soon 
arrive  at  Nangasaki,  and  indulge  him  with  an 
early  interview.  Four  days  were  .spent  in 
warm  discussion  as  to  the  posture  in  which 
the  ambassador  should  place  himself  when 
introduced  to  this  minister  ;  v/hen  at  length  it 
was  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  sit  in  a  chair  nor  to  stand  erect, 
he  should  lie  down  with  his  feet  stretched  out 
sideways  !  The  ambassador  actually  paid  his 
respects  twice  to  the  minister  in  this  manner, 
received  no  other  favour  in  return  than  an 
order  to  re-embark  all  his  presents,  and  never 
to  show  the   Russian   flag  there  again.     In 


going  to  and  returning  from  the  residence  of 
the  minister,  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy 
remarked  that  all  the  houses  in  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed  were  covered  with 
mats,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  looking 
out.  The  Japanese  said  they  did  this  to 
hinder  the  common  people  from  staring  at  so 
great  a  man  as  the  Russian  ambassador  ! 


British  ConsuL 

In  the  3-ear  1800,  the  United  States  ship, 
the  Oswego,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
South  BarbarJ^  The  crew  suffered  much 
during  their  bondage,  among  the  Arabs,  until 
they  reached  Mogadore,  where  they  assured 
their  task-master,  thej'  would  be  ransomed. 
The  master,  I\Ir.  Judah  Paddock,  who  has 
given  to  the  public  an  interesting  narrative  of 
their  sufferings,  thus  relates  the  hospitable 
reception  he  met  v.ith  from  the  English 
Consul  at  !\Iogadore.  He  says,  '  Wi'ien  our 
emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  I  asked  for  the 
Consul  ;  and  one  of  them,  after  telling  me 
that  he  was  asleep,  ran  to  his  room  door, 
calling  out,  "Mr.  Gwin,  Mr.  Gwin,  an  Eng- 
lish captain  is  here  from  the  Arab  coast,  and 
the  Arabs  with  him."  I  heard  the  Consul 
make  some  answer,  and  in  a  minute  his  door 
opened,  and  he  presented  himself  to  me,  with 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  breeches.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  cordial  reception  he  gave  me. 
"My good  friend,"  saidhe,  "how happy  I  am 
to  see  you  ;  wait  a  little,  till  I  dress  myself." 
He  then  returned,  leaving  me  with  the  sailors. 
The  venerable  old  gentleman,  Consul  Gwin, 
soon  came  to  us  dressed,  and  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  shook  hands  with  me  the  second  time, 
and  then  said,  "  Come  with  me,  my  breakfast 
is  readJ^"  While  I  v,-as  following  him  to  his 
room,*  he  made  a  stop,  and  asked  me  to  what 
part  of  England  my  ship  belonged?  Upon 
this,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  carr^^ng  on 
a  piece  of  deception,  but  such,  I  believed,  as 
had  injured  no  man  ;  that  I  had  all  along 
called  myself  an  Englisl^man,  with  a  viev,'  to 
gain  my  liberty  by  it,  as  I  was  fearful  that 
there  was  no  American  Consul  here  ;  but  that, 
in  fact,  I  was  an  American,  belonging  to  New 
York,  to  which  my  ship  belonged.  He 
paused  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
'  Very  well,  you  are  a  Christian,  that  is 
enough."' 

The  worthy  Consul,  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  was  too  poor  to  advance  money 
for  the  ransom  of  the  crew,  dressed  ]Mr.  Pad- 
dock in  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then 
accompanied  him  to  some  merchants,  who 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  rausom  of  the  whole 
party. 


Precept  and  Example. 

The  celebrated  John  Wesley  having  learned 
that  a  wealthy  tradesman  of  his  neighbour- 
hood indulged  toe.xcess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  discussing  the 
subject  with  him,  urged  every  argument,  and 
cvcr>'  passage  of  Scripture  he  could,  against 
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the  sin  of  gluttony.  Observing  the  tradesman 
silent  and  thoughtful,  Mr.  W.  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  produced 
the  desired  reformation. 

The  dinner  cloth  was  by  this  time  spread, 
and  sumptuous  elegance  decorated  the  board. 
?ilr.  Wesley  was  asked  to  dine:  and  having 
consented,  was  then  addressed  by  his  host. 
'  Sir,  your  conversation  has  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  me,  that  henceforward  I  shall  only 
live  on  bread  and  v.-ater  :  and  to  shov/  that  I 
am  in  good  earnest,  I  will  begin  immediately.' 
The  dinner  was  then  ordered  to  be  removed, 
and  bread  and  water  introduced,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  preacher,  who  although 
an  abstemious  man,  wished  for  something 
better  than  an  anchoret's  fare. 


Wesleyaii  Methodists. 

The  itinerant  preachers  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  live  almost  entirely  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  members  of  that  sect,  except  in 
some  of  the  large  towns,  where  houses  are 
provided  for  the  resident  minister  for  the  time 
iDeing.  In  all  the  country  towns,  they  are 
generally  entertained  at  the  house  of  some  of 
the  farmers  or  tradesmen,  who  if  too  poor 
to  receive  the  preachers  as  often  as  they 
attend  the  place,  have  them  in  regular  suc- 
cession. 

In  the  early  period  of  iNlethodism,  the 
preachers  appeared  to  have  relied  very  con- 
fidently on  the  hospitality  of  the  people  wher- 
ever they  went.  One  of  them,  a  I\Ir.  John 
Jane,  being  summoned  from  Bristol  by  INIr. 
Wesley,  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead,  and  ac- 
company him  to  Ireland,  set  out  on  foot,  with 
only  three  shillings  in  his  pocket.  It  is  a 
proof  how  confidently  such  a  man  might  cal- 
culate upon  the  kindness  of  human  nature, 
that  during  six  nights  out  of  seven,  this  in- 
nocent adventurer  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  entire  strangers  ;  and  when  he  arrived,  he 
had  one  penny  left. 

Methodist  preachers  were   not  always  so 
fortunate,    for  at  the  commencement  of  his 
^        errantry,  Mr.  W^esley  had  sometimes  to  bear 
■(        with  an  indifference  and   insensibility  in  his 
K       friends,  which  was  more  likcl}'  than  any  oppo- 
H^      sition  to  have  abated  his  ardour.     Along  with 
^m-    John  Nelson,  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  col- 
^^L   leagues,  he  rode  from  common  to   com.mon 
^^Kiin  Cornwall,  preaching  to  a  people  who  heard 
^^^■Avillingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered  them 
^^H>the  slightest    act  of  hospitality.      Returning 
^^^  one  day  in  autumn,  from  one  of  the.se  hungr>' 
excursions,  Wesley   stopt  his   horse  at  some 
brambles,  to  pick  the  fruit  ;  '  Brother  Nelson,' 
said  he,  '  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  tliere 
are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this  is  the  best 
country  I   ever  saw  for  getting  an  appetite, 
but  the  worst  that  I  ever  saw  for  getting  food. 
Do  the  people  think  we  can  live  upon  preach- 
ing?'    They  were  detained  some  time  at  St. 
Ives,   because   of  the  illness  of  one  of  their 
companions,    and  their   lodgings    were  little 
better  than  their  fare.     '  AH  the   time,'  says 
John,  '  Mr.  Y/csk-y  and  I  lay  0:1  the  floor ;  he 


had  my  great  coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had 
Burkitt's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  for 
mine.  After  being  here  nearly  three  v.-eeks, 
one  morning  about  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley 
turned  over,  and  finding  me  awake,  clapped 
me  on  the  side,  saying,  '  Brother  Nelson,  let 
us  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side 
yet ;  for  the  skin  is  off  but  on  one  side.' 


Eccentric  Dinner. 

Dean  Swift  on  one  occasion  invited  to 
dinner  several  of  the  first  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Dublin,  who  knowing  his  punc- 
tuality, assembled  at  the  appointed  time  to  a 
minute.  A  ser\-ant  announced  the  dinner, 
and  the  Dean  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 
To  each  chair  was  a  ser/ant,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
a  roll,  and  an  inverted  plate.  On  taking  his 
seat,  the  Dean  desired  the  guests  to  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
precedence,  and  fall  to.  The  company  were 
astonished  to  find  the  table  without  a  dish,  or 
any  provisions.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  present,  said,  '  Mr.  Dean,  we  do  not  see 
I  the  joke.'  'Then  I  will  show  it  you,'  an- 
j  swered  the  Dean,  turning  up  his  plate,  under 
1  which  was  half-a-crown,  and  a  bill  of  fare 
j  from  a  neighbouring  tavern.  '  Here,  sir,' 
I  said  he,  to  his  servant,  '  bring  me  a  plate  of 
!  goose.'  The  com^pany  caught  the  idea,  and 
I  each  man  sent  his  plate  and  half-a-crown. 
j  Covers  with  every  thing  that  the  appetites 
]  of  the  moment  dictated,  soon  appeared.  The 
novelty,  the  peculiarity  of  the  manner,  and 
unexpected  circumstances  altogether  excited 
the  plaudits  of  the  noble  guests,  who  declared 
themselves  particularly  gratified  by  the  Dean's 
entertainment.  '  Well,'  said  the  Dean,  'gentle- 
men, if  you  have  dined,  1  will  order  the  <f,?.r^?'/.' 
A  large  roll  of  paper,  presenting  the  parti- 
culars of  a  splendid  dinner,  was  produced, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  Dean 
requested  the  accountant-general  to  deduct 
the  half-crowns  from  the  amount,  observing, 
'  that  as  his  noble  guests  were  pleased  to 
express  their  satisfaction  with  the  dinner,  he 
begged  their  advice  and  assistance  in  dis- 
posing of  \\iQ.fragiue}its  and  crionbs,'  as  he 
termed  the  balance  mentioned  b}'  the  ac- 
countant-general, namely,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  company  said,  that  no 
person  was  capable  of  instructing  the  Dean 
in  things  of  that  nature.  After  the  circula- 
tion of  the  finest  wine,  the  most  judicious 
remarks  on  charitj',  and  its  abuse,  were  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  proper 
objects  of  liberal  relief,  were  well  educated 
families,  who  from  affluence,  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  it,  were  reduced  through  misfortune  t<l 
silent  despair.  The  Dean  then  divided  the 
sum  by  the  number  of  his  guests,  and  ad' 
dressed  them  according  to  their  respective 
private  characters,  with  which  no  one  was 
perhaps  better  acquainted.  '  You,  my  lords,' 
said  the  Dean  to  several  young  noblemen,  '  I 
wish  to  introduce  to  some  new  acquaintance, 
who  will  at  least  make  their  acknowledgment 
for  your  favours  with  sincerity.     Ycu,  aiy 
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reverend  lords,  addressing  the  bishops  pre- 
sent, 'adhere  closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  your  left  hands  are  literally  igno- 
rant of  the  beneficence  cf  >'our  right.  You, 
my  Lord  of  Kildare,  and  the  two  noble  lords 
near  you,  I  will  not  entrust  with  any  part  of 
this  money,  as  j'ou  have  been  long  in  the 
7(S7irioi(s  habits  of  lending  your  own  on  such 
occasions  ;  but  your  assistance,  my  Lord  of 
Kerry,  I  must  entreat,  as  charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins.' 


Claret  Match. 

When  Mr.  Rigby  was  in  Ireland,  he  was 
challenged  by  a  nobleman  to  a  match  at 
drinking  claret,  for  twenty  guineas.  'Mr. 
Rigby  at  first  declined  it  ;  but  finding  the 
Irishman  triumph  in  his  unwillingness  to  en- 
gage, he  was  at  last  provoked  to  accept  it. 
Two  dozen  of  claret  were  introduced  ;  the 
first  dozen  went  off  well,  but  upon  entering 
on  the  second,  the  nobleman's  tongue  began 
to  falter,  and  he  fell  under  the  table.  Mr. 
Rigby  called  up  the  landlord,  had  the  Peer 
put  to  bed,  and  then  finished  the  remainder 
of  the  liquor  with  his  host.  Next  da}',  meet- 
ing his  antagonist,  his  lordship  acknowledged 
he  had  lost,  and  was  going  to  pay  the  twenty 
guineas.  'No,  my  lord,'  said  Rigby,  'it  was 
two  to  one  against  you ;  and  you  know  the 
odds  in  liquor  always  lose,  where  the  bubble 
is  not  barred.' 


Giving  Refuge. 

A  Spanish  cavalier.  In  a  sudden  quarrel, 
slew  a  Moorish  gentleman,  and  fled.  His 
pursuers  soon  lost  sight  of  him,  for  he  had  un- 
perceived  thrown  himself  over  a  garden  wall. 
The  ov/ner,  a  Moor,  happened  to  be  in  the  gar- 
den, and  was  addressed  by  the  Spaniard  on  his 
knees,  who  acquainted  him  with  his  case,  and 
Implored  concealment.  '  Eat  this,'  said  the 
INIoor,  giving  him  half  a  peach  ;  '  you  know 
now  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection.' 
He  then  locked  him  up  ia  his  garden  apart- 
ment, telling  him  as  soon  as  it  was  night  he 
would  provide  for  his  escape  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety.  The  Moor  then  went  Into  his 
house  ;  where  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself, 
when  a  great  crowd  with  loud  lamentations 
came  to  the  gate,  bringing  the  corpse  of  his 
son,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  a  Spaniard. 
Vv'hen  the  first  shock  of  surprise  was  a  little 
over,  he  learnt  from  the  description  given, 
that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very  per- 
son then  In  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to 
no  one  ;  but  as  soon  as  It  was  dark,  retired  to 
his  garden,  as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders 
that  none  should  follow  him.  Then  accosting 
the  Spaniard,  he  said,  '  Christian,  the  person 
3'ou  have  killed  Is  my  son  ;  his  body  Is  now  in 
my  hou.se.  You  ought  to  suffer,  but  you  have 
eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  must  not  be  broken.'  He  then 
led  the  astonished  Spaniard  to  his  stables,  and 
mounted  him  on  one  of  his  fleetest  horsss.  and 


said,  '  Fly  far,  while  the  night  can  cover  ycu  ; 
you  will  be  safe  in  the  morning.  You  are  in 
deed  guilty  of  my  son's  blood  ;  but  God  Is  just 
and  good,  and  I  thank  him,  I  am  Innocent  of 
yours  ;  and  that  my  faith  given,  is  preserved.' 


Unlucky  Present. 

AVhen  Franklin  was  at  Paris,  he  happened 
to  mention  at  his  table  that  he  had  but  little 
Madeira  wine  ;  upon  which  an  American 
guest  sent  him  a  present  of  three  dozen 
bottles.  A  few  days  afterwards  this  gentle- 
man was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  con- 
fined there  several  weeks  without  the  least 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him  ;  only  on  his  earnest  Inquiry  one  of  the 
officers  told  him  he  was  afraid  it  would  go 
hard  with  him.  After  some  time  a  bottle  of 
wine  was  brought  to  the  prisoner,  who  was 
asked  whether  he  knew  what  wine  it  was,  and 
was  ordered  to  drink  it.  He  did  so.  and  said 
he  believed  It  was  some  of  his  own  ^Madeira. 
At  length  he  was  released  ;  and  then  he  dis- 
covered that  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  taken  ill 
soon  after  he  received  the  present,  and  that 
certain  mean  and  suspicious  French  emis- 
saries Imagined  that  this  Injured  gentleman 
had  been  hired  by  the  English  court  to  poison 
the  doctor. 


Fruit  in  Season. 

Sir  Hugh  Piatt  relates,  'that  Sir  Francis 
Carew  once  making  a  splendid  entertainment 
for  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Beddlngton,  led  her 
majesty  after  dinner  to  a  cherry-tree  in  his 
garden,  which  had  on  it  fruit,  In  their  prime, 
then  above  a  month  after  all  cherries  had 
taken  their  leave  of  England.  This  retarda- 
tion he  performed  by  straining  a  net  or  can- 
vass cover  over  the  whole  tree,  and  wetting  it 
as  the  weather  required,  with  a  scoop  ;  so  by 
obstructing  the  sunbeams,  they  grew  both 
great,  and  were  verj'^  long  before  they  gained 
their  perfect  cherry  colour ;  and  when  he  was 
assured  of  the  time  her  majesty  would  come, 
he  removed  the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days 
brought  them  to  their  full  maturity  ' 


Founder  of  the  Bedford  Family. 

Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  being  forced  into  Wey- 
mouth by  a  violent  .storm  at  sea,  about  the 
year  1500,  was  received  and  ho.spitably  enter- 
tained by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  in- 
vited Mr.  John  Russel,  his  relative,  to  wait 
upon  the  archduke,  on  account  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Philip  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  polite 
manners  and  cultivated  conversation  of  ]\Ir. 
Russel,  that  on  arriving  at  court,  he  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
immediately  sent  for  him  to  his  palace,  where 
he  remained  in  great  favour  until  that  mo- 
narch's death ;  and  was  afterwards  raised 
still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  Henry  VIII., 
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who  created  him  an  English  baron,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  granted 
him  the  manor  of  Tavistock,  with  other  lands, 
manors,  and  demesnes  in  several  English 
counties. 


Shipwrecked  Mariners. 

When  the  Laiti'el  zxiA  Andromeda  frigates 
were  wrecked  in  the  last  violent  hurricane  in 
the  West  Indies  on  the  coast  of  Martinique, 
thirty-five  men  were  thrown  ashore  alive.  The 
jNIarquess  de  Bouille,  on  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, took  them  to  his  house,  where  he 
treated  them  most  hospitabh'.  After  he  had 
got  them  cured  of  their  bruises  and  sickness, 
and  had  clothed  them  from  head  to  foot,  he 
sent  them  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  St.  Lucia,  with  a  letter, 
stating  that  these  men  having  experienced 
the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  he  would  not  add 
those  of  war,  and  therefore  sent  them  free  and 
at  liberty  again  to  serve  their  country. 


King  of  Ashantee. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  who  conducted  a  mission 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  Ashantee,  in  the 
year  1817,  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  hospitable  entertainment  received 
from  the  King  of  Ashantee,  at  his  countrj'- 
house  at  Sallagha,  a  few  miles  from  Coomassie. 
'  The  king  received  us  in  the  market-place, 
and  enquiring  anxiously  if  we  had  breakfasted, 
ordered  some  refreshment.  After  some  con- 
versation, we  were  conducted  to  a  house 
prepared  for  our  reception,  where  a  relish  was 
served  (sufficient  for  an  army)  of  soups,  stews, 
plaintains,  yams,  rice,  &c.,  all  excellently 
cooked.  The  messengers,  soldiers,  and  ser- 
vants, were  distinctly  provided  for.  Declinmg 
the  offer  of  beds,  we  walked  out  of  the  town, 
and  conversed  and  played  drafts  with  the 
Moors,  who  were  reclining  under  trees.  The 
king  joined  us  with  cheerful  affability,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  cares.  About 
two  o'clock  dinner  was  announced.  We  had 
been  taught  to  prepare  for  a  surprise,  but  it 
was  exceeded.  We  were  conducted  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  croom,  to  a  door  of  green 
reeds,  which  excluded  the  crowd,  and  ad- 
mitted us  through  a  short  avenue  to  the  king's 
garden,  an  area  equal  to  one  of  the  large 
squares  in  London.  The  breezes  were  strong 
and  constant.  In  the  centre  four  large  um- 
brellas of  new  scarlet  cloth  were  fixed,  under 
which  was  the  king's  dining  table,  lieightened 
for  the  occasion,  and  covered  in  the  most  im- 
posing manner  ;  his  massy  plate  was  well 
disposed,  and  silver  forks,  knives,  and  spoons, 
were  plentifully  laid.  The  large  silver  waiter 
supported  a  roasting  pig  in  the  centre  ;  the 
other  dishes  on  the  table  were  roasted  ducks, 
fowls,  stews,  peas-pudding,  S:c.  On  the 
groundj  on  one  side  of  the  table,  were  various 
soups,  and  every  sort  of  vegetable  ;  and  eleva- 
ted parallel  with  the  other  side,  were  oranges, 
pines,  and  other  fruits,  sugar-candy,  port  and 
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madeira,  wines,  spirits,  and  Dutch  cordials, 
with  glasses.  Before  we  sat  down  the  king 
met  us,  and  said,  as  we  had  come  out  to  see 
him,  we  must  receis^e  the  following  present 
from  his  hands  :  two  ounces  four  ackies  of 
gold,  one  sheep,  and  one  large  hog,  to  the 
officers  ;  ten  ackies  to  the  linguists ;  and  five 
ackies  to  our  servants. 

'  We  never  saw  a  dinner  more  handsomely 
served,  and  never  ate  a  better.  On  our  ex- 
pressing our  relish,  the  king  sent  for  his  cooks, 
and  gave  them  ten  ackies.  The  king  and  a 
few  captains  sat  at  a  distance,  but  he  visited 
us  constantly,  and  seemed  quite  proud  of  the 
scene  ;  he  conversed  freely,  and  expressed 
much  satisfaction  at  our  toasts  :  '  The  King  of 
Ashantee,'  '  the  King  of  England,'  '  the  Go- 
vernor,' 'the  king's  captains,'  'a  perpetual 
union,'  and  'the  handsome  women  of  England 
and  Ashantee.'  After  dinner  the  king  made 
many  enquiries  about  England,  and  retired, 
as  we  did,  that  our  servants  might  clear  the 
table,  which  he  insisted  on.  When  he  re- 
turned, some  of  the  wine  and  Dutch  cordials 
remaining,  he  gave  them  to  our  servants  to 
take  with  them,  and  ordered  the  table-cloth  to 
be  thrown  to  them,  and  all  the  napkins.  A 
cold  pig,  cold  fowls,  with  si.x  that  had  not  been 
dressed,  were  despatched  to  Coomassie  for 
our  supper.  We  took  leave  about  five  o'clock, 
the  king  accompanying  us  to  the  end  of  the 
croom,  where  he  took  our  hands,  and  wished 
us  good  night.  We  reached  the  capitol  again 
at  six,  much  gratified  by  our  excursion  and 
treatment. ' 


Drinking  Healths. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  at 
their  meals  to  make  libations,  pour  out,  and 
j  even  drink  wine  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The 
classical  writings  abound  with  proofs  of  this. 
The  Grecian  poets  and  historians,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  writers,  have  also  transmitted  to 
us  accounts  of  the  grateful  custom  of  drinking 
to  the  health  of  our  benefactors  and  of  our 
acquaintances. 

'  Pro  te,  fortissime,  vota 

Publica  suscipimus :    Bacchi  tibi  sumimus 
haustus.' 

Hence,  no  doubt,  we  have  derived  our  cus- 
tom of  toasting  or  drinking  healths.  Lord 
Bacon,  on  being  once  asked  to  drink  the 
king's  health,  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  '  he 
would  drink  for  his  own  health,  and  pray  for 
that  of  the  king.' 


Origin  of  Pledging. 

The  expression  '  I'll  pledge  you,'  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  the  time  the  Danes  bore 
sway  in  England,  when  it  v/as  common  with 
these  ferocious  people  to  stab  a  native  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  with  a  knife  or  dagger.  Dr. 
Henry  says,  'if  an  Englishman  presumed  to 
drink  in  the  presence  of  a  Dane,  without  his 
express  permission,  it  was  esteemed  so  great  a 
mark  of  disrespect,  that  nothing  but  his  in- 
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stant  death  could  expiate  it.  Nay,  the 
English  were  so  intimidated,  that  they  would 
not  venture  to  drink  even  when  they  were  in- 
vited, until  the  Danes  had  pledged  their 
honour  for  their  safety  :  which  introduced  the 
custom  of  pledging  each  other  in  drinking,  of 
which  some  vestiges  are  still  remaining  amongst 
the  common  people  in  the  North  of  England  ; 
where  the  Danes  were  the  most  prominent.' 
Other  writers  say,  the  custom  took  its  rise 
from  the  death  of  young  King  Edward,  son  of 
Edgar,  who  was  by  the  contrivance  of  Elfrid 
and  his  stepmother,  treacherously  stabbed  in 
the  back  as  he  was  drinking. 

The  old  manner  of  persons  pledging  each 
other  when  they  drank,  was  this.  The  per- 
son v.'ho  was  going  to  drink,  asked  anyone 
in  the  company  who  sat  near  him,  whether  he 
would  pledge  him  ;  on  which  the  latter  signi- 
fying his  assent,  held  up  his  knife  or  sword  to 
guard  his  friend  whilst  he  drank. 


Friendly  Neighbours. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Scotland, 
when  anyone  of  the  poor  people  i.s  reduced  to 
distress,  or  meets  with  losses  or  misfortunes  of 
any  kind,  a  friend  is  sent  to  as  many  of  the 
neighbours  as  is  thought  necessary  to  invite 
them  to  what  they  call  a  druikitig.  This 
drinking  consists  of  a  little  small  beer,  with  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  som.etimesasmall 
glass  of  brandy  or  whisky,  previously  provided 
by  the  needy  persons  or  their  friends.  The 
guests  convene  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and 
after  collecting  a  shilling  a-piece,  and  some- 
times more,  they  divert  themselves  with  music 
and  dancing,  and  then  go  home.  Such  as 
cannot  attend,  usually  send  their  contribution 
by  some  neighbour.  These  meetings  some- 
times produce  five,  six,  or  seven  pounds  to  the 
needy  person  or  fam.ily. 

Italian  Singer. 

Farinelli,  the  celebrated  Italian  singer,  re- 
paid with  insult  the  favours  which  an  infatua- 
ted public  had  heaped  upon  him.  After  much 
entreaty,  and  an  extravagant  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, he  was  prevailed  on  to  engage  to 
sing  at  a  public  entertainment  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  a  large  and 
splendid  company.  All  were  waiting  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation,  to  listen  with  ecstasy  to 
the  warblings  of  Farinelli,  when  he  rudely 
sent  a  verbal  message,  that  he  was  detained 
by  Lady  Coventry,  and  could  not  possibly 
attend.  His  Grace,  who  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  could  contribute  to  the  pleasure  or 
gratification  of  his  guests,  felt  much  mortified, 
apologized  to  his  company  for  the  disappoint- 
ment. The  Duke  of  IModena,  to  whom  Fari- 
nelli was  a  subject,  being  present,  apologized 
for  interrupting  his  Grace,  and  despatching  a 
servant  to  the  singer,  with  orders  for  his  im- 
mediate attendance,  told  the  company  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  expected  en- 
tertainment. 

The  Mod;ncse  socr.  made  his  appearance, 


when  all  the  room,  except  rhe  prince,  stood  up, 
and  a  chair  was  placed  for  him.  '  Does  your 
Grace  permit  a  public  singer  to  sit  in  your 
presence  ?'  exclaimed  his  highness.  '  Have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  my  officious  inter- 
ference ;  but  we  manage  these  gentlemen 
better  in  Italy.  Farinelli,'  addressing  himself 
to  the  singer,  '  stand  in  yonder  corner  of  the 
room,  and  sing  your  best  song  in  your  best 
manner,  to  this  company,  who  have  done 
j'ou  the  honour  of  admitting  you  among 
them.' 

The  haughty  but  now  obsequious  minion 
obeyed  :  and  after  finishing  the  song,  humbly 
retired  from  the  room. 


Munificent  Merchant. 

A  merchant  of  Antwerp,  named  John  Deans, 
having  lent  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  begged  him  to  do 
his  majesty  the  honour  of  coming  to  dine  with 
him.  The  emperor,  loth  to  refuse  on  account 
of  the  obligation  under  which  he  was,  accepted 
the  offer,  and  went  to  his  house  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  merchant  spared  nothing  to 
gratify  his  royal  guest  :  and  animated  with  a 
generosity  rarely  to  be  met  with,  caused  fire 
to  be  set  to  a  pile  of  cinnamon,  and  taking 
the  bond  which  his  majesty  had  given  him 
as  a  security  for  his  money,  threw  it  into  the 
flames,  saying,  '  Sire,  you  are  now  out  of  my 
debt.' 


Cros.sing  the  Dorefeldt. 

In  crossing  the  Dorefeldt  mountains,  be- 
tween Christiana  and  Drontheim,  the  traveller 
L.  Von  Buch  reached  Fogstuen  in  the  dark. 
*It  seemed,'  says  he,  '  as  if  I  had  reached 
the  cloister  of  St.  Bernard.  Fogstuen,  like 
the  cloister,  is  one  of  the  highest  habitations 
in  the  country,  and  buried  in  a  similar  manner 
in  almost  perpetual  winter.  They  are  here 
accustomed  to  strangers  suffering  from  the 
severity  of  the  frost.  They  conducted  me  in 
a  very  friendlj^  manner  into  a  clean  and  well 
constructed  room,  exclusively  destined  to  tra- 
vellers ;  and  the  landlord  contrived  with  admi- 
rable dexterity  to  kindle  such  a  blazing  fire  of 
birch  boughs  and  twigs,  that  I  soon  forgot  both 
ice  and  snow,  and  the  raging  storm  without, 
and  from  the  veiy  bottom  of  my  heart  blessed 
the  memory  of  the  good  King  Eystein,  who 
built, in  the  year  1120,  on  the  Dorefeldt,  the 
four  Field t-steur,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
travellers.' 


The  Laplanders 


On  descending  the  moimtains  of  Nuppl 
Vara  in  Lapland,  'the  barking  of  dogs  below, 
says  M.  Von  Buch,  '  annoimced  the  vicinity 
of  a  herd,  and  the  hut  of  a  Lapland  family. 
We  made  all  the  haste  we  could  towards  it, 
for  the  rising  storm  and  rain  from  the  south- 
west seriously  admonished  us  to  seek  shcltQf 
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for  the  night.  We  sosn  found  the  hut  or 
gatiime  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Great  Marsh.  They  received  us, 
but  not  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  Laplanders 
are  not  Arabs.  Where  the  spruce  and  Scotch 
fir  and  birch  will  not  thrive,  the  nature  of  man 
seems  equally  stinted.  He  sinks  in  the 
struggle  with  necessity  and  the  climate.  The  , 
finer  feelings  of  the  Laplanders  are  only  to  be 
developed  by  brandy ;  and,  as  in  eastern 
countries,  a  visit  is  announced  by  presents ; 
the  glass  alone  here  softens  their  hostile  dis- 
positions. Then,  indeed,  the  first  place  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tent,  opposite  to  the  narrow 
door,  is  conceded  to  the  stranger.  We  lie 
within  the  circumference  of  not  more  than 
eight  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  fire  or  smoke  of 
the  hearth  in  the  middle  prevents  the  draft 
from  the  door  ;  and  hence  this  back  space  is 
the  place  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  herd. 
The  children  sit  ne.xt  them,  and  the  servants 
ne.xt  to  the  door.  AVhen  a  stranger  demands 
entrance,  he  is  commanded  by  Lapland 
politeness  to  keep  himself  on  his  legs  in  the 
inside  of  the  door,  and  sometimes  even  before 
a  half-opened  door.  The  master  of  the  house 
then  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  also  the 
nev.s  of  the  country  ;  and  if  he  is  pleased  with 
the  account  he  at  last  invites  the  .stranger  to  ap- 
proach nearer.  He  then  becomes  a  member  of  I 
tlie  family,  a  place  in  the  house  is  allotted  to 
him,  and  he  is  entertained  with  rein-deer  m.ilk 
and  flesh.  The  Arab  invites  into  his  hut,  and 
asks  no  questions.' 

M.  Von  Buch  completes  the  character  of 
the  Laplander,  in  regard  to  hospitality,  by  the 
following  anecdote.  '  rvlathes  (his  guide 
conducted  me  through  a  lateral  valley,  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Zjarajaure.  The  high 
and  bare  rocks  by  the  side  of  it,  give  an  in- 
describable dreary  and  dismal  character  to 
the  water.  Thej'  at  last  prevented  us  from 
following  its  bank,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
ascend  a  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
to  the  westward  ;  there  we  saw  ourselves  in 
an  instant  surrounded  with  rein-deer.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  in  motion, 
and  far  and  near  the  barking  of  dogs  was  in- 
cessantly heard.  "  That  is  the  herd  of  Aslaek 
Kiels  Saera,  my  brother's  son,"  said  IMathes, 
with  a  tone  of  self-complacency.  "He  is  a 
rich  man  ;  he  possesses  well  on  for  a  thousand 
rein-deer.  He  has  everj^  day  rein-deer  flesh, 
and  he  possesses  clothes  in  superfluity.  We 
must  pass  the  night  in  his  gamine,  for  we  can 
nowhere  be  better  off."  When  we  got  to  the 
gamine,  Niels  came  out.  "  My  dear  Mathes," 
said  he,  "  I  cannot  receive  you.  A  few  hours 
ago,  two  Lapland  strangers  arrived  here,  v.-ho 
have  taken  up  all  my  spare  room."  So  we 
v.ere  obliged  to  go  on.  After  we  had  been 
half  an  hour  on  our  way,  Mathes  said  to  me, 
with  atone  that  indicated  his  feelings,  "  It  was 
not  well  done  in  Niels  to  refuse  us  a  place  in 
his  gamine"  "  But  how  could  he  help  it, 
when  all  his  room  was  already  taken  up  by 
the  strangers?"  "It  is  all  very  well,"  an- 
swered'he,  with  keenness;  " but  where  there 
is  room  in  the  heart,  it  is  soon  /ojtitd  in  the 
gam  me." ' 


Ruler  of  the  Feast.' 


It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancients  at 
feasts,  to  choose  a  king  or  master,  to  order 
how  much  each  guest  should  drink,  whom  all 
the  company  were  bound  to  obey.  He  was 
chosen  by  throwing  dice,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  were  engraven  or  painted  the  images 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  and 
Diana.  He  who  threw  up  Venus,  was  made 
king ;  thus  Horace, 

'  Quern  Venus  dicet  arbitrum  bibendi.' 


Origin  of  the  Word  Lady. 

It  v%as  anciently  the  custom  in  England,  for 
those  whom  fortune  had  blessed  with  afllu- 
ence,  to  live  constantly'  at  their  manor  houses 
in  the  country,  where  once  a  week,  oroftener, 
the  lady  of  the  manor  distributed  to  her  poor 
neighVjours,  with  her  own  hand.s,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  bread.  She  was  hence  denominated  by 
those  who  shared  her  bounty,  the  laff  dien, 
which  in  Saxon,  signifies,  the  bread  giver.  A 
gradual  corruption  in  the  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing the  word  has  produced  the  modern  term, 
lady.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  hospitable 
custom,  arose  the  practice  still  universally 
existing,  of  ladies  serving  the  meat  at  their 
own  tables.' 


Sitting  beiow  the  Salt. 

*  Thou  art  a  carle  mean  of  degree, 
Ye  .sake  yt  doth  stande  twain  me  and 

thee  ; 
But  an  thou  hadst  been  of  ane  gentyl 

strayne, 
I  wold  have  bitten  my  gante  againe.' 

Old  Engli-sh  Ball.vd. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  also  in  England  and  France,  to 
have  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table  a 
massive  piece  of  plate,  which  was  called  the 
salt  foot,  or  salt  vat,  and  the  guests,  according 
to  their  rank,  v/ere  placed  above  or  below  it. 
An  instance  of  the  importance  ratached  to 
the  circumstance  of  being  seated  above  the 
salt  occurs  in  '  The  ISIemorie  of  the  Somer- 
villes,'  written  about  the  year  1680.  '  It  was,' 
says  the  author.  Lord  Somerville,  '  as  much 
out  of  peike,  as  to  give  obedience  to  the  act 
of  the  assemblies,  that  Walter  Stewart,  of 
Allentoune,  and  Sir  James,  his  brother,  both 
heretors  in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethen,  the 
first  from  some  antiquity  a  fewar  of  the  Earle 
of  Tweddill's,  in  Auchtermuire,  whose  prede- 
cessors, until  this  man,  never  came  to  sit  above 
the  salt  foot,  when  at  the  Laird  of  Cambus- 
nethen's  (Somerville's,  table  ;  which  for 
ordinary  every  Sabbath  they  dyned  at,  as  did 
most  of  the  honest  men  of  the  parish  of  anj' 
account.'  The  same  author  is  indeed  so 
familiar  with  this  usage  as  of  an  everj-day  ob- 
servance, that  he  takes  notice  of  it  again,  in 
speaking  of  a  provost  of  Edinburgh.  '  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  ver>'  mean  family  upon 
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Clyde,  being  brothef-german  to  the  good  man 
of  Allentoune,  whose  predecessors  never  came 
to  sit  above  the  salt  foot' 

The  distinction  of  seats  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  salt  vat,  was  familiar  in  France, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Perat ;  and  our  early 
dramatists  frequently  allude  to  it  as  an  English 
custom.  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  our  first  legiti- 
mate satirists,  thus  notices  it : 

'A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trencher  chaplaine  ; 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle  bed, 
Whiles  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do  on  no  default, 
Ever presiane  to  sit  above  tlie  salt.' 


Giving  Thanks. 

Gratitude  for  the  common  blessings  of 
Providence  is  one  of  the  most  manifest  duties 
of  those  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  is  very  pro-  j 
perly  expressed  by  giving  thanks  on  their 
reception.  Such  a  practice  we  find  to  have 
prevailed  equally  amongst  heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians. 

Athenaeus  says,  that  in  the  famous  regula- 
tion made  by  Amphictyon,  King  of  Athens, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  wine,  he  required 
that  the  name  of  Jupiter,  rhe  Sustainer,  should 
be  decently  and  reverently  pronounced.  The 
same  author  quotes  Hermeias,  an  author 
exiant  in  his  time,  who  mentions  a  people  in 
Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Naucrates, 
whose  custom  it  was  on  certain  occasions, 
after  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  usual 
posture  of  eating  at  table,  to  rise  again  and 
kneel  ;  the  priest  then  chanted  a  grace, 
according  to  a  stated  form  among  them,  after 
which  they  joined  in  the  meal.  Clement,  of 
Alexandria,  also  informs  us  that  when  the 
ancient  Greeks  met  together  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  thej'  sung 
a  piece  of  music  which  they  called  a  scholion. 
Liv3%  too,  speaks  of  it  as  a  settled  custom 
among  the  old  Romans  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
praj-er  to  the  gods  at  their  m.eals.  But  one 
of  the  fullest  testimonies  to  our  purpose  is 
given  by  Quintilian  (Declam.  301.  '  Adisii 
viensam,  ad  qiiain  C7ini  vciiij-e  ccppiimis  deos 
itivocnjnus.'  'We  approached  the  table,  and 
then  invoked  the  gods.' 

Trigantius,  a  Jesuit,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  into 
China,  says  of  the  Chinese,  that  '  before  they 
place  themselves  for  partaking  of  an  enter- 
tainment, the  person  who  makes  it  sets  a 
vessel,  either  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  marble,  or 
some  such  valuable  material  in  a  charger,  full 
of  wine,  which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands, 
and  then  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  person  of 
chief  quality  or  character  at  the  table.  Then 
from  the  hall  or  dining-room  he  goes  into  the 
porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes  a  very 
low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  south, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a 
thankful   oblation   to   the   Lord   of    Heaven. 


After  thus  repeating  his  reverential  obseri'anc;^, 
he  returns  into  the  hall.' 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  the 
Jews  on  this  point,  Josephus,  detaihng  the 
customs  of  the  Essenes,  says  that  the  priest 
begs  a  blessing  before  they  presume  to  take 
any  nourishment ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  sin  to  take  or  taste  before.  And  when 
the  meal  is  over,  the  priest  prays  again,  and 
the  company  with  him  bless  and  praise  God 
as  their  preser\'er,  and  the  donor  of  their  life 
and  nourishment.  From  the  Hebrew  ritual 
it  would  appear  that  the  Jews  had  their 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  not  only  after  eating 
their  passover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occasions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  be- 
tween their  several  cour.-es  and  di.shes  ;  as 
when  the  best  of  their  wine  was  brought  upon 
the  table,  or  the  fruit  of  the  garden.  To  this 
day  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  their  zemirotli. 
verses  or  songs  of  thanksgiving. 

The  continuance  of  the  custom  arnong  the 
Christians  is  founded  in  the  high  example  of 
our  Saviour  himself  The  primiti'^e  converts 
appear  to  have  universally  observed  it.  Vv'e 
read  that  St.  Paul,  '  when  he  had  spoken,  took 
bread,  mid  gave  thanks  to  Cod  in  the  pre- 
sence of  them  all;  and  ivhen  Jie  had  broker^ 
it,  began  to  eat.' — Acts  27,  35.  In  the  days 
immediately  following  the  Apostles,  we  find 
abundant  traces  of  this  practice  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  particularly  in  the  Clementine 
Constitutions,  in  Chrysostom,  and  in  Origen. 


Royal  Cup. 

The  celebrated  jNIargaret,  of  Voldemar,  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  bore 
upon  her  brow  the  crowns  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  had  a  convivial  cup  ; 
it  had  ten  lips,  which  were  marked  with  the 
respective  names  of  those  v.hom  she  honoured 
with  her  intimacy,  who  were  the  companions 
of  her  table,  and  permitted  to  taste  the  Tuscan 
grape  out  of  the  same  vessel. 


Anacharsis,  the  Scythian. 

The  introduction  of  the  Scythian  Anacharsi.s 
to  Solon,  by  Toxaris,  his  countrj^man,  is  an 
instance  of  hospitality  that  does  honour  to 
an  early  period  of  Athenian  history.  Toxaris, 
on  going  to  Solon,  said,  '  I  have  brought  you 
a  valuable  present,  a  stranger  who  stands  in 
need  of  5'our  friendship  and  protection  ;  a 
Scythian  by  birth,  who  has  left  his  country 
and  family  to  live  with  us,  and  see  the  won- 
ders of  Greece.  I  would  fain  point  out  to 
him  the  shortest  way  of  being  acquainted 
with  everything  and  everybody  worth  know- 
ing here  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  brought 
him  to  you.  If  I  have  any  knowledge  oV 
Solon,  I  may  presume  he  will  treat  him 
hospitably,  pay  him  public  honours,  and 
adopt  him  as  a  citizen  of  Greece.'  Then 
turning  to  Anacharsis,  he  said,  'And  now  you 
have  seen  Solon,  and  in  him  everj'thing.  He 
is  Athens,  he  is  Greece  ;  you  are  no  longer  a 
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stranger  here.  All  men  know,  all  men  love 
you.  So  much  depends  upon  this  good  old 
man.  Living  with  him,  you  will  soon  forget 
Scythia.' 

How  much  Solon  was  pleased  with  the 
present  which  To,xarIs  had  made  him  was 
soon  proved  by  the  strict  friendship  which 
was  formed  between  them,  and  the  profit 
which  in  the  .sequel  Anacharsis  derived  from 
his  services  and  instructions. 


The  Danes. 

No  respectable- stranger  can  enter  Copen- 
hagen, without  speedily  becoming  the  object 
of  Its  frank  and  generous  hospitality.  '  The 
day  after  our  arrival  ^says  a  traveller,,  enabled 
us  to  partake  of  the  hearty  profusion  of  a 
Danish  dinner,  which  was  given  at  the 
tountry-house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  appeared  in  the 
following  succession  :  soups,  top  and  bottom  ; 
Norwegian  beef  boiled  ;  ham  strongly  salted  ; 
fish,  pigeons,  fowls,  stewed  spmage,  and  aspa- 
ragus. The  meat  is  alwaj's  cut  into  slices  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  handed  round  by 
the  serv-ants.  Etiquette  proscribes  the  touch- 
ing of  any  particular  dish  out  of  its  regular 
course,  although  the  table  may  be  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  its  covers  ;  this  ceremony 
is  occasionally  a  little  tantalizing.  Creams, 
confectionery,  and  dried  fruits  followed  ;  the 
wines  were  various  and  excellent  ;  and  the 
repast  lasted  a  formidable  length  of  time.' 


Icelanders. 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  travels  in  Iceland, 
frequently  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  particularly  at  Holum,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  at- 
tention, in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Jonson.  He 
says,  '  When  the  hours  of  rest  approached,  I 
was  conducted  by  my  kind  host  and  hostess 
into  a  back  apartment,  where  was  an  ancient 
but  excellent  bed,  on  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  conclude  more  than  one  of  the 
Holum  Bishops  had  reposed.  A  ceremony 
now  took  place,  which  exhibits  in  the  strongest 
light  the  hospitality  and  innocent  simplicity  of 
the  Icelandic  character.  Having  wished  me 
a  good  night's  rest,  they  retired,  and  left  their 
eldest  daughter  to  assist  me  in  pulling  off  my 
pantaloons  and  stockings,  a  piece  of  kindness, 
however,  which  I  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  dispensed  with,  as  it  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  those  feelings  of  delicacy  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated against  it  as  unnecessary.  The  young 
woman  maintained  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  their  duty  to  help  the  weary  tra- 
veller. When  I  got  into  bed,  she  brought  a 
long  board,  which  she  placed  before  me  to 
prevent  my  falling  out ;  and  depositing  a  bason 
of  new  milk  on  a  table  close  to  my  head,  bade 
me  good  night,  and  retired.  Such  I  after- 
wards found  to  be  universally  the  custom  in 
Icelandic  houses.  When  there  are  no 
daughters    in  the  family,  the   service  is  per 


formed  by  the  landlady  herself,  who  considers 
it  a  great  honour  to  have  it  in  her  power  to 
show  this  attention  to  a  stranger.' 

'  Both  at  meeting  and  parting,  an  aftec- 
tionate  kiss  on  the  mouth,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  is  the  only  mode  of 
salutation  known  in  Iceland,  except  some- 
times in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fac- 
tories, where  the  common  Icelander  salutes  a 
foreigner  whom  he  regards  as  his  superior, 
by  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  mouth  or  left 
breast,  and  then  making  a  deep  bow.  When 
you  visit  a  family  in  Iceland,  you  must  salute 
them  according  to  their  age  and  rank,  begin- 
ning with  the  highest,  and  descending  accord- 
ing to  your  best  judgment  to  the  lowest,  not 
even  excepting  the  servants  ;  but  on  taking 
leave,  this  order  is  completely  reversed ;  the 
salutation  is  first  tendered  to  the  servants, 
then  to  the  children,  and  last  of  all  to  the  mis- 
tress and  master  of  the  family.' 


American  General. 

In  the  American  revolutionary^  war,  two 
young  subalterns,  who  had  been  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  on  parole  took  up 
their  residence  at  a  place  called  Dobbs's  Farm. 
One  day,  as  they  v.ere  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
a  swarthy  man,  of  bold  and  full  countenance, 
entered  the  room  where  they  sat,  and  without 
announcing  himself,  asked  how  they  liked 
their  situation,  and  how  they  were  treated? 
They  answered  in  such  a  manner,  as  gave 
pleasure  to  their  good  host  and  hostess.  The 
stranger  expressed  his  satisfaction  also  ;  and 
begging  leave  to  dine  with  them,  placed 
himself  at  table,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  When  dinner  was  over,  a  couple  of 
yagers  made  their  appearance,  and  desired  to 
know  the  stranger's  commands.  '  You  will 
bring  the  wine  hither,'  said  he  ;  'get  some  re- 
freshment yourselves,  and  saddle  at  five 
o'clock.'  The  yagers  withdrew,  and  their 
commander  .seeing  the  surprise  of  the  officers, 
.-^aid,  '  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Morgan,  a 
major-general  in  the  service  of  America.' 
They  interrupted  him  by  apologies  for  the 
unceremonious  reception  he  had  met  v.-ith  ; 
which  he  begged  not  to  hear,  saying,  that  he 
had  come  on  purpose  to  see  them,  and  to  render 
them  any  assistance  they  might  require,  add- 
ing, that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them  so 
well  accommodated.  Then  filling  a  glass  of 
wine,  to  which  the  officers  had  been  some  time 
strangers,  he  gave,  '  A  speedy  peace,'  in  which 
he  was  pledged  most  cordially.  The  bottle 
was  quickly  circulated,  and  the  healths  of  the 
principal  commanders  in  both  armies  drank  in 
succession.  A  song  was  proposed  ;  and  after 
one  of  the  officers  had  complied,  the  general 
won  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  by  singing  in 
allusion  to  his  former  profession,  '  When  I  was 
driving  my  waggon  one  day.' 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  ;  the  yagers  pre- 
sented themselves  for  orders,  and  General 
Morgan  took  his  leave  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  assuring  them  he  would  use  his  best 
efforts  for  their  speedy  exchange,  but  adding 
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ver\-  gallantly,  '  though  I  have  no  desire  to 
meet  such  men  in  arms  against  me.'  He  left 
two  hampers  of  wine  which  had  been  brought 
for  the  prisoners  by  the  yagers,  and  which 
proved  of  infinite  service  to  them,  in  aiding 
the  recovery  of  their  health. 


Barbadoes. 

Ilie  hospitality  cf  the  inhabitants  of  Barba- 
does, is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  half- 
civilized  country,  abounding  in  men  suddenly 
raised  to  affluence,  and  in  most  of  the  rude 
produce  subservient  to  animal  enjoyment.  It 
betrays  a  proportionate  want  of  refinement 
and  selection  in  the  society,  and  of  elegance, 
and  even  manufacture  in  the  materials.  Dr. 
Dinckard  says,  '  The  breakfast  usually  con- 
sists of  tea  and  coftee,  or  chocolate,  with  eggs, 
ham,  tongue,  or  other  cold  meat.  Bread  is 
seldom  used,  but  substitutes  are  found  in 
roasted  yams  or  eddoes,  both  of  which  a  good 
deal  resemble  roasted  potatoes.  They  are 
used  hot,  and  eaten  with  butter.  In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  are  used  fruits,  or  sandwiches, 
with  free  libations  of  punch  and  sangaree. 
Immediately  preceding  dinner,  which  is 
usually  at  an  early  hour,  are  taken  punch 
and  mandram.  The  dinner  for  the  most 
part  is  profuse ;  and  many  hours  are  com- 
monly passed  at  the  table  in  full  and  busy 
occupation. 

'After  a  more  than  plentiful  consumption 
of  food,  a  free  indulgence  in  fruit,  and  a 
bounteous  supply  of  wine,  and  other  good 
liquors,  to  crown  the  repast,  the  appetite  and 
thirst  are  farther  provoked,  by  a  dish  of  sprats 
or  other  boiled  fish,  and  a  large  bowl  of  milk 
punch.  Tea  and  coffee  are  next  served,  and 
lastly  conies  the  supper,  which  forms  no 
trifling  meal.  After  this  comes  the  bottle  ; 
the  glass  and  the  punch-bowl  know  no  rest, 
until  the  silent  hour,  when  ^Morpheus  with 
rival  powers  destroys  the  Bacchanalian  god. 

'  In  the  order  of  the  feast. plenty  more  pre- 
vails than  elegance.  The  loaded  board  groans, 
nay,  almost  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  hos- 
pitality. That  delicacy  of  arrangement  now 
studied  in  England,  under  the  term  economy 
of  the  table,  is  here  deemed  a  less  perfection 
than  a  substantial  plenty.  Liberality  is  more 
esteemed  than  delicacy  in  the  supply ;  and 
solids  are  sometimes  heaped  upon  the  table  in 
a  crowded  abundance,  that  might  make  a 
London  fine  lady  faint. 

'  The  repast  not  unfrequently  consists  of 
dift'erent  kinds  of  fish,  a  variety  of  soups,  a 
young  kid,  a  whole  lamb,  or  half  a  sheep, 
several  dishes  of  beef  or  mutton,  a  turkey,  a 
large  ham,  guinea  fowls,  and  a  pigeon  pie  ; 
with  various  kinds  of  puddings,  a  profusion  of 
vegetables,  and  a  number  of  sweets.  I  was 
lately  (says  Dr.  P.  one  of  a  small  party  where 
precisely  this  dinner  was  served,  and  where 
the  half  of  a  sheep  kicking  its  legs  almost  in 
the  face  of  the  master  of  the  house,  adorned 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  forming  the  most  un- 
seemly dish  I  ever  beheld. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be  common  in 


the  West  Indies  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  appeared 
to  us  peculiar  to  Barbadoes  to  put  on  the 
table  three  or  four  large  substantial  puddings 
of  different  kinds,  and  four  or  five  dishes  of 
the  same  sort  of  meat,  differently  dressed. 
Unaccustomed  to  this,  an  English  eye,  on 
looking  into  the  dining-room,  is  surpnsed  at 
the  continuation  of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton  ; 
pudding,  pudding,  pudding,  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  and  which  the  crowd 
of  other  good  things  seems  to  render  unne- 
cessary'. 

'The  generous  board  is  often  supplied 
wholly  from  the  produce  of  the  estate  :  and 
on  the  occasion  of  giving  an  entertainment,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  kill  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  literally 
a  fatted  calf;  hence  it  occurs  that  various 
dishes  of  the  same  kind  of  food,  luider  diffe- 
rent forms,  sometimes  make  up  the  principal 
part  of  the  dinner ;  and  thus  it  becomes  ex- 
plained why  we  sometimes  see  upon  the  table 
at  the  same  time  roasted  mutton,  mutton 
ragout,  boiled  mutton,  mutton  chops,  and 
mutton  pie.  The  puddings  mostly  used  are 
of  citron,  cocoa  nut,  yam,  lemon,  and  custard, 
and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barbadoes  cookery- 
book.  The  dessert  is  not  less  plenteous  than 
the  dinner,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  pre- 
serves, served  in  crowded  supply.  The  bottle 
and  glass  pass  freely,  and  the  fluids  are  in  full 
proportion  to  the  solids  of  the  feast.' 


Highland  Chieftain. 

In  a  work  entitled,  '  Letters  from  the  North 
of  Scotland,'  printed  in  1754,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  Highland  hospitality  : — 
'  There  lives  at  a  house  called  CuUoden  a 
gentleman  whose  hospitality  is  almost  without 
bounds.  It  is  the  custom  of  that  house,  at 
the  first  visit  or  introduction,  to  take  up  your 
freedom  by  cracking  his  nut  as  he  terms  it'  ; 
that  is,  a  cocoa-shell,  which  holds  a  pint,  filled 
with  champagne,  or  such  sort  of  wme  as  5-ou 
shall  choose.  Few  go  away  sober  at  any 
time  ;  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  guests, 
in  the  conclusion  they  cannot  go  at  all. 

'  This  he  partly  brings  about  by  artfully 
proposing,  after  the  public  healths,  which 
always  imply  bumpers,  such  private  ones  as  he 
knows  will  pique  the  interest  or  the  inclina- 
tions of  each  particular  person  of  the  com- 
pany, whose  turn  it  is  to  take  the  lead,  to 
begin  it  with  a  brimmer  ;  and  he  himself  being 
alwaj-s  cheerful,  and  sometimes  saying  good 
things,  his  guests  soon  lose  their  guard,  and 
then — I  need  say  no  more. 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  stipulated  with  him 
upon  the  first  acquaintance  for  the  liberty  of 
retiring  when  I  thought  convenient ;  and  as 
perseverance  was  made  a  point  of  honour, 
that  I  might  do  it  without  reproach. 

'  As  the  company  are  disabled,  one  after 
another,  two  servants,  who  are  all  the  while 
in  waiting,  take  up  the  invalids  with  short 
poles  in  their  chairs  as  they  sit  if  not  fallen 
down',  and  carrj'  them  to  their  beds;  and 
still  the  hero  holds  out. 

'  I  remember  one  evening  an  English  officer. 
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who  had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  feigned  him- 
self drunk,  and  acted  his  part  so  naturally, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
reality,  upon  which  the  servants  were  pre- 
paring to  take  him  up,  and  carrj-  him  off.  He 
let  them  alone  till  they  had  fixed  the  machine, 
and  then  raising  himself  upon  his  feet,  made 
them  a  sneering  bow,  and  told  them  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  occasion  for  their  assist- 
ance ;  whereupon  one  of  them,  with  sangfroid 
and  a  serious  air,  said,  "No  matter,  sir,  we 
shall  have  you  by  and  bye."  This  Laird 
keeps  a  plentiful  table,  and  excellent  wines  of 
various  sorts,  and  in  great  quantities  ;  as  In- 
deed he  ought,  for  I  have  often  said  I  thought 
there  was  as  much  wine  spilt  in  his  hall  as 
would  content  a  moderate  family.' 


The  Macdonnels. 

When  a  company  of  Liverpool  merchants 
engaged  with  the  Highland  chieftain,  Glen- 
gary,  to  erect  furnaces  on  his  estate  for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  the  director  of  the  establish- 
ment fitted  up  the  house  of  the  chieftain, 
which  had  been  burnt  by  the  troops  in  1715, 
for  his  residence  and  his  successors  during  the 
term  of  the  lease.  After  this  had  been  done, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  clan  came  to 
him  one  evening  on  a  .seeming  friendly  visit, 
v/hom  he  treated  in  a  hospitable  manner,  bj'- 
giving  them  his  best  wines  and  provisions. 
When  they  were  on  the  point  of  departing,  the 
host  said,  'Gentlemen,  you  have  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  visit ;  and  when 
you  all,  or  any  of  you,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat  it,  let  it  be  v.-hen  it  will,  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  anything  that  is  in  my  house.' 
He  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  '  Your  house  !  I 
thought  it  had  been  Glengary's  house.'  They 
then  put  out  the  candles,  fell  upon  him,  and 
wounded  him  severely. 


Colleo-e  of  St.  C 


ross. 


There  is  a  singular  trifling  endowment  at- 
tached to  the  College  of  St.  Cross  at  Win- 
chester, which  originated  with  its  foundation. 
Any  stranger  or  traveller  passing  that  way, 
on  knocking  at  the  gate,  and  making  the 
necessary  application,  has  a  pitcher  of  ale 
and  a  small  loaf  brought  out  to  him  for  his  re- 
freshment. 


Chesiiire  Wakes. 

The  tree  of  hospitality  'says  an  historian  of 
Chester;  is  seldom  out  of  blossom  in  Cheshire  ; 
hut  at  those  seasons  commonly  called  Wakes, 
it  is  in  full  bearing.  This  is  a  sort  of  carnival, 
when  nothing  but  eating,  drinking,  and  good 
fellowship  abound  ;  it  is  then  the  lads  and 
lasses  assemble  in  their  holiday  finerj^,  and 
with  hearts  lighter  than  their  heels,  dance 
away  the  cjires  of  the  year.  The  hixuriancy 
of  a  wake's  table  is  not  easily  described  ; 
sirloins,  rumps,  legs,  and,  in  short,  solids  of 
every  description,  and  of  the  best  kinds,  with 


a  profussion  of  puddings,  pies,  custards,  &c., 
of  the  richest  qualities,  present  themselves  at 
one  view,  and  during  the  whole  day  are  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  every  comer  I  As 
this  is  the  practice  of  all  houses  of  the  least 
respectability,  a  man  must  have  a  commodious 
appetite,  indeed,  to  do  substantial  justice  to 
the  bounty  of  his  friends,  rendered  the  more 
agreeable  by  the  ungarnished  simplicity, 
plainness,  and  freedom  with  which  it  is  offered. 
In  a  word.  Hospitality  may  be  said  to  be 
caterer  ;  Hearty  Welcome  cook;  and  Since- 
rity president  of  the  board.  Ceremony  is  not 
even  second  cousin  to  the  family. 


Earl  of  Desmond. 

The  castle  of  iMogeely,  in  Ireland,  two  miles 
from  Tallow,  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  Desx 
mond  family.  At  this  castle  resided  Thomas, 
the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  a 
favourite  steward  that  often  took  great  li- 
berties with  his  lord  ;  and  by  his  permission, 
tyrannized  over  the  earl's  tenants  equally 
with  his  master.  This  ste\%'ard,  unknown  to 
the  earl,  gave  an  invitation  in  his  lord's  name 
to  a  great  number  of  chiefs  of  JNIunster,  with 
their  followers,  to  come  and  spend  a  month  at 
this  castle.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
crowds  of  gentlemen  flocked  in,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Desmond,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
lest  sufficient  provisions  should  not  be  found 
for  such  a  number  of  guests.  They  had  not 
stayed  many  days,  when  provisions  in  realitj' 
began  to  fail  ;  and  at  last  the  earl's  domestics 
informed  him,  that  they  could  not  furnish  out 
a  dinner  for  the  next  day.  The  earl  knew  not 
what  to  do,  for  his  pride  could  not  brook  to 
let  his  guests  know  anything  of  the  matter ; 
besides,  his  favourite  steward,  who  used  to 
help  him  in  such  difficulties,  was  absent.  At 
length  he  thought  of  a  stratagem  to  save  his 
credit  ;  and  inviting  all  his  company  to  hunt 
next  morning,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  fire 
to  the  castle  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and 
pretend  it  was  done  by  accident.  The  earl 
and  his  company  hunted  all  the  forenoon  ;  and 
from  the  rising  grounds  he  every  moment  ex- 
pected with  a  heavy  heart  to  see  IMogeely  in 
flames.  At  length,  about  dinner  time,  to  his 
great  surprise,  his  favourite  steward  arrived, 
mounted  upon  a  fresh  horse.  The  earl 
threatened  him  severely  for  being  so  long 
absent  at  such  a  juncture.  The  steward  told 
him,  he  had  arrived  just  in  time  enough  at 
the  castle,  to  prevent  his  orders  from  being 
executed  ;  and  farther,  that  he  had  brought  a 
large  supply  of  corn  and  cattle,  sufficient  to 
subsist  him  and  his  company  for  some  months. 
This  news  not  a  little  rejoice(J  the  earl,  who 
returned  with  his  guests  to  the  castle,  where 
they  found  sufficient  plenty  of  every  thing 
they  wanted. 


Joyous  Collegian. 


Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  learned  critic  and 
philologist,  though  a  close  student,  was  of  a 
temper     remarkably     social,    and    possessed 
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talents  fitted  to  adorn  and  gladden  society. 
An  intimate  friend  and  fellow  collegian  of  the 
doctor  informs  us,  '  if  you  called  on  him  in 
college  after  dinner,  you  were  sure  to  find 
him  sitting  at  an  old  oval  walnut  table 
covered  with  books ;  yet  when  you  began 
to  make  apologies  for  disturbing  a  person  so 
well  employed,  he  immediately  told  you  to 
advance,  and  called  out,."  John,  John,  bring 
pipes  and  glasses."  and  instantly  appeared  as 
cheerful  and  good-humoured,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  at  all  engaged  or  interrupted.  Suppose 
now,  you  had  stayed  as  long  as  3^ou  would, 
and  been  entertained  by  him  most  agreeably, 
you  took  3'our  leave,  and  got  half  way  down 
the  stairs  ;  but  recollecting  somewhat  you  had 
to  say  to  him,  3'ou  go  in  again ;  the  bottles 
and  glasses  were  gone,  the  books  had  ex- 
panded themselves  so  as  to  re-occupy  the 
whole  table,  and  he  was  just  as  much  buried 
in  them  as  when  you  first  came  in.' 

Dr.  Taylor  was  an  excellent  relater  of 
stories,  of  which  he  had  a  large  and  entertain- 
ing collection  ;  but  like  most  story  tellers,  was 
.somewhat  too  apt  to  repeat  them.  His  friend, 
the  facetious  and  good-humoured  Heny  Hub- 
bard of  Emmanuel,  with  whom  he  greatly  as- 
sociated, would  sometimes  in  the  evenings 
which  they  used  to  pass  alone  together,  use 
the  freedom  of  jocosely  remonstrating  with 
him  upon  the  subject  ;  and  when  the  doctor 
began  one  of  his  anecdotes,  would  cry  out, 
'  Ah,  dear  doctor,  pray  do  not  let  us  have  that 
story  any  more,  I  have  heard  it  so  often  ;'  to 
which  Taylor  would  humorously  reply, 
'  Come,  Harry,  let  me  tell  it  this  once  more  ;' 
and  would  then  go  on  with  his  narration. 


Spaniards. 

The  Spaniards,  though  cold  on  a  first  intro- 
duction to  strangers,  really  possess  much 
urbanity,  and  are  ^ood-natured  and  hospitable 
in  social  life.  The  grandees  and  nobles  of 
Spain,  live  in  general  in  a  state  of  much  sim- 
plicity, without  the  least  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion ;  but  upon  particular  occasions  they  dis- 
play a  splendour  and  magnificence  not  to  be 
equalled  by  the  nobility  of  any  other  kingdom. 
Their  luxury  is  however  not  less  expensive, 
though  more  obscure,  than  that  of  their 
neighbours  ;  they  do  not  ruin  themselves  in 
elegant  houses  or  villas,  but  they  contrive  to 
spend  immense  fortunes  in  rich  liveries,  nu- 
merous studs  of  mules,  and  domestics  without 
number.  These  servants  are  never  dismissed  ; 
and  as  they  are  even  supported  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  the  dependents  upon  some 
great  families  would  almost  exceed  belief,  if 
the  fact  were  not  well  authenticated.  The 
Duke  of  Arccs,  who  died  in  the  year  1780, 
supported  three  thousand  persons  of  this 
description ! 

Russians. 

The  Russian,  like  the  Spanish  nobles,  con- 
-sider  the  honour  of  their  families  as  being  so 
JTiateriany  implicated  in  maintaining  a  numer- 


ous table,  that  should  any  one  of  the  satellites 
u.sually  surrounding  them  forsake  his  post  at 
dinner,  to  swell  the  train  of  any  other  person, 
the  offence  is  rarely  forgiven.  Similar  motives 
have  given  rise  tat  the  prodigious  hospitality 
described  by  travellers.  Before  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  a  stranger  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Moscow,  than  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  were  made  for  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  table  of  this  or  that  nobleman.  If 
his  visits  were  indiscriminate,  jealousy  and 
quarrels  were  the  inevitable  consequence. 
During  the  reign  of  Paul,  Englishmen  were 
guests  likely  to  involve  the  host  in  difficulrj 
and  danger  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  risk  in- 
curred, it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
nobles  felt  themselves  highly  gratified  by  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  ;  and  having  requested 
his  attendance,  they  would  close  their  gates 
upon  his  equipage,  lest  it  should  be  discovered 
by  the  officers  of  the  police. 

The  curious  spectacle  exhibited  at  their 
dinners  has  not  a  parallel  m  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  dishes  and  the  wines  corre- 
spond in  gradation  with  the  rank  and  condition 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  sit  near  the  master 
of  the  house,  are  suffered  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  fare  of  the  tenants  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in 
England  generally,  and  is  even  now  not  quite 
e.xtinct  in  farm-houses,  where  all  the  family, 
from  the  master  to  the  lowest  menial,  sit 
down  together.  The  choicest  viands  at  a 
Russian  table,  are  carefully  placed  at  the 
upper  end,  and  are  handed  to  those  guests 
stationed  near  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  sit  ;  after- 
wards, if  anything  remain,  it  is  taken  gradually 
to  the  rest.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
wines  ;  the  best  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  guests  are  re- 
moved from  the  post  of  honour,  the  wine  be- 
comes of  a  worse  quality,  until  at  last  it  dege- 
nerates into  a  simple  q7inss. 

The  number  of  attendants  in  waiting  is  pro- 
digious. In  the  house  of  Count  Orloff,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  hundred  servants  ;  many 
were  sumptuously  clothed,  and  many  others 
in  rags.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  obsers-e 
behind  a  chair,  a  fellow  in  plumes  and  gold 
lace,  like  a  Neapolitan  running  footman,  and 
another  by  his  side  looking  like  a  beggar  from 
the  streets. 

When  a  stranger  is  introduced,  the  family 
mention  the  days  of  the  week  when  they  re- 
ceive their  friends,  and  expect  that  he  will 
Include  himself  in  the  number.  The  invita- 
tion is  frank  and  cordial,  and  is  seldom  re- 
peated, where  it  is  understood  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  The  frippery  and  formality  of 
for;ed  and  frequently  insincere  ceremony,  is 
not  known  in  the  Russian  capitol. 

Some  Engli.sh  travellers  in  Russia  having 
arrived  at  Strelna,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a 
handsome  inn,  where  they  proposed  sleeping ; 
but  the  host  .said  he  had  no  room  for  them. 
A  Russian  officer  hearing  this,  insisted  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  accommodated,  or 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  whose  country 
palace  was  close  by,  should  be  informed  of  the 
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landlord's  refusal.  He  then  led  the  strangers 
upstairs,  lavishing  upon  the  master  of  the  inn 
all  the  opprobrious  epithets  he  could  collect 
in  bad  French,  ordered  a  handsome  supper 
and  the  choicest  wines.  After  making  a  hearty 
supper,  the  travellers  ordered  their  bill  ;  but 
the  officer  ordered  the  host  who  presented  it 
out  of  the  room,  declared  that  they  were  his 
guests,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  pay  a 
single  copek. 


A  Cup  in  Pa.s.sing. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  returning  from 
Cronstadt  when  the  weather  was  most  op- 
pressively hot,  halted  at  a  little  village,  in 
consequence  of  a  relay  of  horses  not  being 
immediately  readJ^  An  English  merchant, 
who  had  a  country  house  adjoining,  with  that 
warmth  of  heart  which  forgets  and  surpasses 
all  etiquette,  ran  out,  and  presented  to  the 
emperor  a  glass  of  Burton  ale  ;  v/hich  his 
majesty  with  his  usual  affability  drank,  and 
thanked  his  host.  Both  the  emperor  and 
the  merchant  forgot  that  the  beverage  was 
prohibited,  or  secretly  relished  it  the  more  on 
that  account. 


Prince  Potemkin. 

The  Russian  Prince  Potemkin,  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Crim  Tartary, 
under  the  influence  of  a  gloomy  prepossession 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time  that  he  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  pay  due  honour  to  his 
imperial  benefactress,  Catherine  II.,  resolved 
upon  giving  a  banquet,  which  in  modern 
Europe  and  Asia  should  have  no  parallel. 
What  the  expenses  attending  ir  amounted  to, 
were  never  known,  but  they  must  have  been 
prodigious.  For  several  months  previous  to 
the  gala,  the  most  distinguished  artists  were 
invited  from  distant  countries  to  assist  in  its 
completion.  The  grand  outline  was  designed 
by  the  pnnce  ;  and  so  various,  as  well  as  vast, 
were  the  parts,  that  not  one  of  the  assistants 
could  form  any  previous  idea  of  the  whole 
of  it. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  public  sensation 
which  this  fete  excited.  At  length  the  even- 
ing arrived  when  the  prince  was  to  appear  in 
all  his  pomp  and  glory,  before  his  beloved 
sovereign.  The  walls  of  the  splendid  apart- 
ments in  his  palace,  were  most  richly  and 
beautifully  illuminated,  and  decorated  with 
various  exquisite  transparencies  :  and  the 
stairs,  hall,  avenue,  and  the  sides  of  the  rooms, 
were  lined  witli  officers  of  state  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  prince,  and  servants  in  the 
most  costly  dresses  and  magnificent  liveries. 
The  orchestra  exceeded  six  hundred  vocal 
and  instrumental  musicians,  and  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  empress  and  her  court 
richly  attired,  by  a  grand  overture  and  chorus, 
which  reverberated  through  the  colonnades 
and  saloons.  Potemkin  conducted  his  im- 
perial visitor  to  an  elevated  chair  glittering 
•yvith  gold  and  diamonds.     Midway  between 


the  columns  were  boxes  gilt  with  pale  gold, 
and  lined  with  green  silk,  filled  with  specta- 
tors in  gala  dresses.  The  festivity  commenced 
with  a  dance  of  boys  and  young  girls,  habited 
in  white,  and  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  present  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  his  brother.  After  the  dance  and  the 
most  costly  refreshments,  the  party  repaired 
to  the  theatre,  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace, 
where  an  occasional  piece,  composed  in 
honour  of  the  empress,  was  performed ;  in 
which  all  the  combined  powers  of  singing, 
acting,  dancing,  dress,  scenery,  and  decora- 
tions were  displayed.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama,  the  audience  rose,  and  as  if  im- 
pelled by  magic,  the  benches  touched  by 
springs,  moved  and  formed  into  tables  and 
little  seats,  which  were  almost  instantly 
covered  with  the  richest  viands,  served  up  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  curtain  again  rose,  and 
discovered  a  hall  of  mirrors,  from  the  roof  of 
which  descended  globular  lustres  of  cr>'stal  ; 
a  table  appeared  covered  with  the  raritj^  of 
almost  every  region,  splendidly  served  in  gold  ; 
and  at  the  head,  upon  a  throne  gilded  and 
glittering  with  precious  stones,  sat  the  empress, 
surrounded  by  her  court,  the  most  brilliant  in 
Europe.  Such  were  the  arrangements  in  this 
place,  that  every  one  could  see  and  be  seen. 
In  the  colossal  hall  were  spread  tables  filled 
with  delicacies  and  the  most  costly  wines ; 
and  at  the  head  of  it  was  a  prodigious  massy 
cistern  of  solid  silver,  containing  sterlet  soup, 
which  is  said  alone  to  have  cost  ten  thousand 
roubles.  During  this  splendid  repast,  in  every 
room  the  softest  music  was  heard,  which 
rather  enlivened  than  restrained  the  current  of 
conversation.  Universal  decorum  and  hilarity 
prevailed  ;  everj'  wish  was  anticipated  ;  ever\' 
sense  gratified.  The  banquet  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  magnificent  exhibitions, 
and  the  empress  did  not  retire  until  midnight, 
much  affected  by  the  homage  that  had  been 
paid  to  her. 


Professor  Pallas. 

The  tovm  Akmetchet  in  the  Crimea,  boasts 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Pallas,  so  well  known  to  the  literary  world  for 
his  travels.  From  this  gentleman  Dr.  Clarke, 
when  in  the  Crimea,  received  the  most  kind 
treatment.  *  To  his  hospitality  and  humane 
attention,'  says  he,  '  we  were  indebted  for 
comforts  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  our 
own  country  ;  and  for  every  literary  communi- 
cation which  was  in  his  power  to  afford.  W  hen 
we  delivered  to  him  our  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, he  received  us  rather  as  a  parent, 
than  as  a  stranger  to  whose  protection  we  had 
been  consigned.  We  refused  to  intrude  by 
occupying  apartments  in  his  house  ;  which 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  palace,  than  the 
residence  of  a  private  gentleman  ;  but  one 
day,  when  we  were  absent  upon  an  excursion, 
he  caused  aU  our  things  to  be  removed  ;  and 
upon  our  return,  we  found  a  suite  of  rooms  pre- 
pared in  his  mansion  for, our  reception,  with 
Q3 
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every  convenience  for  study  and  repose.'  The 
author  considers  himself  as  being  indebted  to 
him  even  for  his  hfe.  The  fatigue  of  travel- 
Hng,  added  to  the  effect  of  bad  air  and  un- 
wholesome food,  had  rendered  a  quartan  fever 
so  habitual  to  him,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  care  and  the  medical  skill  of  his  benevo- 
lent host,  he  could  not  have  lived  to  make  this 
grateful  acknowledgment.  Having  prescribed 
for  him,  the  worthy  professor  administered 
every  medicine  with  his  own  hand  ;  carefully 
guarded  his  diet,  and  after  nursing  him  as  his 
own  son,  at  last  restored  him  to  health.  When 
he  recovered,  the  same  e.xemplarj^  friend  from 
his  own  collection,  provided  him  with  draw- 
ings, charts,  maps,  books,  antiquities,  minerals, 
and  whatever  else  might  serve  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  or  to  promote  the  object  of  his 
travels ;  accompanying  him  upon  the  most 
wearisome  excursions,  in  search  not  only  of 
the  insects  and  plants  of  the  countrj',  but  also 
of  every  document  likely  to  illustrate  either 
its  ancient  or  its  modern  history. 


Making  Quarters  Good. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  at  Dresden  in 
1815,  a  party  of  Cossacks  were  billeted  at  the 
house  of  a  genteel  family,  the  lady  of  which, 
out  of  economy,  and  from  an  idea  that  her 
guests  were  so  inured  to  hardships  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  sorts  of  weather,  had  directed 
that  no  fire  should  be  made  in  the  quarters 
destined  for  them.  Though  the  almanack 
had  for  some  days  announced  the  return  of  all- 
reviving  spring,  the  Cossacks  experienced 
none  of  its  enlivening  effects  in  their  uncom- 
fortable quarters.  Dissatisfied  with  the  place, 
they  sallied  out  in  quest  of  a  warmer  lodging. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  one. 
This  was  the  apartment  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Ah  !  here  ivarui,  here  good,  stay  with 
MainscU.  So  saying,  the  reconnoitring  party 
took  a  strong  position  in  lilainsell's  room  ; 
thither  all  their  baggage  also  was  soon  trans- 
ported. Mamsell,  unless  she  had  chosen  to 
turn  Cossack  too,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
apartment  to  her  gallant  guests,  and  to  pro- 
cure in  another  the  climate  she  had  quitted. 


The  Montilic  x^rabs. 

The  IMontific  Arabs,  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  live  in  a 
state  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  Lieutenant 
Heude,  who  travelled  overland  from  India, 
in  1817,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  pro- 
fuse hospitality'  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Sheik  Mahamood.  He  says,  '  Three  or 
four  buffaloes'  hides  sewn  together  were 
spread  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the 
large  circle  that  had  filled  the  tent,  and  ex- 
tending several  feet  beyond  the  outer  wall. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  grease  and 
filth  it  was  loaded  with,  that  this  delectable 
table-cloth  had  descended  as  an  helr-Ioom 
to  the  family  for  many  successive  generations  ; 
the  guests,  however,  approached  its  wide  cir- 
cumference with  the  appetites  of  hunters  pre- 


paring for  the  chase.  A  long  train  of  slaves 
and  servants  now  appeared,  extending  from 
the  private  tents  to  the  presence,  and  each 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  mighty  tray,  loaded 
with  coarse  black  rice,  and  the  legs,  heads,  and 
bodies  of  many  a  slaughtered  sheep,  which  I 
had  seen  browsing  in  perfect  tranquillity  an 
hour  or  two  before.  I  had  soon  occasion  to 
perceive  that  their  skill  and  care  in  the 
cooker}'',  v/as  about  equal  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  manner  of  their  serving  it  up.  Large 
pieces  of  the  skin  that  had  been  neglected  to 
be  flayed,  were  hanging  in  loose  folds  or 
patches  on  many  a  goodly  joint;  and  the 
whole  appeared,  in  truth,  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hungry  dogs  that 
now  approached,  waiting  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance their  e.xpected  gleanings  of  the  feast. 

'  The  whole  being  arranged,  grace  was  pro- 
nounced in  an  audible  voice,  and  the  chief 
dashing  his  brav.'ny  fist  into  the  nearest  heap, 
set  us  an  example  I  was  constrained  to  follow 
from  pure  civility,  and  to  avoid  offence.  A 
meeting  of  our  worthy  well-fed  citizens,  as- 
sembled to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  turtle  or  a 
venison  feast,  could  not  have  partaken  of  such 
delicacies  wuh  greater  glee  and  avidity,  than 
were  displayed  by  my  v/orthy  hosts  in  their 
joint  attack  on  this  simple  fare.  The  utmost 
silence  prevailed  for  awhile,  until  the  chief 
having  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  a  keen 
appetite,  looked  round  and  encouraged  the 
guests  to  persevere.  I  was  so  unlucky  at  this 
moment  as  to  attract  his  attention  ;  when  ob- 
serving me  at  a  stand,  my  stomach  being  in  a 
very  critical,  unsettled  state,  from  all  1  had 
witnessed,  he  seized  a  remaining  head,  with 
part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  hanging  on  it, 
and  dividing  the  morsel  in  two  with  his  hands, 
beckoned  me  to  eat.  I  felt  this  as  the  con- 
cluding stroke  to  the  sickly  feeling  that  was 
stealing  over  all  my  faculties.  After  an  at- 
tempt, therefore,  I  was  obliged  to  resign  my 
seat  ;  and  the  remaining  guests  all  rising  in 
their  turn,  their  places  were  supplied  by  some 
inferior  company,  that  was  only  entitled  to 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast.' 

A  very  similar  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Legh,  of  his  hospitable  treatment  by  the 
Arabs  during  his  tour  in  Syria 


Arabs  and  Turkmen. 

Mr.  Browne,  the  traveller,  in  a  journey 
across  Asia  Minor,  observed  a  ver>-  remark- 
able people,  whom  he  thus  describes : — '  In 
my  visits  to  the  Turkman  tents,  I  remarked  a 
strong  contrast  between  their  habits  and 
those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  V/Ith  the  latter 
the  rights  of  hospitality  are  inviolable ;  and 
while  the  host  possesses  a  cake  of  bread,  he 
feels  it  a  duty  to  furnish  half  of  it  to  his  guest. 
The  Turkman  offers  nothing  spontaneously ; 
and  if  he  furnish  a  little  milk  or  butter,  it  is 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  With  him  it  is  a 
matter  of  calculation  whether  the  compen- 
dious profit  of  a  single  act  of  plunder,  or  the 
more  ignoble  system  of  receiving  presents 
from  the  caravans  for  their  secure  passage,  be 
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most  advantageous.  The  Arab  values  him- 
self on  the  Iiasb  lue  iiasb,  that  is,  his  ancient 
pedigree ;  the  Turkman,  on  his  personal 
prowess.  With  the  former,  civiUty  requires 
that  salutations  be  protracted  to  satiety  ;  the 
latter  scarcely  replies  to  a  Salam  aleikiun. 


Norman  Curate 

Mrs.  Stothard,  in  her  '  Letters  from  Nor- 
mandy,' gives  the  following  account  of  the 
hospitable  manners  of  the  Cure  of  Josselin. 
'  We  had  no  sooner  informed  him  that  we  were 
English  travellers,  than  the  Cure  rose  from 
hy.  seat,  and  welcomed  us  with  cordial  hospi- 
tality. The  Cure  then  informed  us  that  he 
had  passed  ten  years  in  England,  during  the 
emigration  of  the  French,  and  had  returned 
to  his  own  parish  of  Josselin  at  the  short 
peace.  "You  are  English  people,"  said  the 
old  gentleman;  "the  English  shall  ever  be 
welcomic  to  rest  in  my  house  ;  I  came  into 
their  country,  when  I  was  driven  from  my 
own  ;  I  had  neither  friends,  money,  nor  their 
language  ;  for  the  first  three  years  I  eat  my 
daily  meal  at  their  cost.  I  taught  them  my 
tongue,  and  they  regarded  me  as  a  brother  : 
for  ten  years  I  was  supported  by  their  notice, 
and  protected  by  their  laws  ;  gratitude  opens 
my  door  at  the  approach  of  any  of  their 
nation."  The  venerable  man  came  forward, 
seated  us  closer  to  the  fire,  and  ordered  more 
faggots  to  replenish  it.  He  pressed  us  to 
leave  the  inn,  and  begged  we  would  take  up 
our  residence  at  his  house.  This  we  declined, 
but  promised  to  breakfast  and  dine  with  him 
the  next  day,  in  compliance  with  his  invita- 
tion, given  in  Eiiglish,  that  wa  would  take 
with  him  the  hick  of  the  pot.  ^accordingly,  the 
next  morning  we  presented  ourselves  at  the 
door  of  Monsieur  Ic  Cure,  who  received  us  in 
his  state  apartment  ;  it  was  hung  with  old 
tapestrj',  and  decorated  with  a  few  family  por- 
traits, langui.^hing  in  the  full-bottomed  wigs 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  time  ;  the  oaken  floor  v/as  so 
nicely  waxed,  that  I  nearly  slipt  down  while 
Monsieur  handed  me  to  the  great  chair  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  which  I  found  he  con- 
sidered the  m.ost  ceremonious  seat. 

'  Monsieur  le  Cure  is  a  complete  character, 
hospitable  and  kind.  He  related  to  us  an 
anecdote  that  evinced  both  his  good  nature 
and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  character  : 
during  the  late  war,  a  person  belonging  to  an 
English  ship,  induced  by  motives  of  curiosity, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittanj',  without  ap- 
prehending danger  ;  of  course  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and 
marched  up  the  country.  The  escort  arrived 
at  Josselin  with  the  prisoner  in  a  most  dis- 
tressed condition,  his  shoes  being  actually 
worn  off  his  feet ;  they  brought  him  before 
Mon.sieur  le  Cure,  who  commenced  his  inter- 
rogation wjth  —  "  You  are  an  Englishman. 
What  is  your  name  ?" 

My  name,"   replied   the  prisoner,    "  is 

'"B ,"    said    Monsieur,    "surely    I 

roust  know  that  name.     Stop  a  moment.     I 


v/ill  return  to  you  immediately."  Away  went 
the  Cure  to  consult  the  old  Court  Calendar  ; 

and  there  finding  Lord  B ,  Peer  of  the 

Realm,  returned  back  to  the  ragged  prisoner, 
convinced  of  his  identity  with  the  nobleman 
in  question. 

'  "  ^ly  lord,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "why 
do  you  conceal  your  rank  ?  Of  what  use  can 
it   be?     What  is  your  motive  for   doing   so? 

Your  name,  you  say,  is  B .     Y'ou  are  a 

gentleman  ;  and  I  find  in  my  Court  Calendar, 

Lord  B ,  Peer  of  the  Realm.     Now,  if 

you  are  Lord  B ,  I  will  furnish  you  with 

money  and  necessaries,  and  use  the  interest  I 
have  with  my  friends  at  Paris,  to  get  you 
out  of  France." 

'  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner  ; 

"  I  am  certainly  Lord  B ,  as  you  say  I 

am  ;  and  if  you  will  perform  what  you  have 
so  kindly  offered,  the  money  shall  be  returned 
when  I  arrive  in  England,  by  any  means  you 
may  point  out." 

'  All  succeeded  to  the  prisoner's  desire  ; 
and  the  money  was  honestly  returned  to  the 
good  Cure,  who  prides  himself  upon  his  own 
sagacity,  and  the  great  benefit  arising  from 
the  old  Court  Calendar  brought  from  Eng- 
land sixteen  years  since.' 


"Milords  Anglais.' 

Two  English  gentlemen  of  considerable 
property  travelled  for  amusement  in  the  South 
of  Russia.  They  were  at  Nicholaef,  and 
being  invited  by  the  chief  admiral  to  dinner, 
they  \vere  placed  as  usual  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  where  they  were  addressed  by  the  well- 
known  title  of  '  Milords  Anglais.'  Tired  of 
this  ill-placed  distinction,  they  assured  the 
admiral  that  they  v,-ere  not  lords.  '  Allow  me 
then  to  ask,'  said  their  host,  '  w^hat  is  the 
rank  which  you  possess?'  The  lowest  Rus- 
sian admitted  to  an  admiral's  table  has  a 
certain  degree  of  rank,  all  who  are  in  the 
service  of  the  crown  being  considered  as  7/13^1? 
by  their  profession ;  there  are  no  middle 
classes  of  society  in  the  country  ;  every  mem- 
ber of  it  is  either  a  nobleman  or  a  slave  ;  the 
distinction  of  an  independent  gentleman  is 
unknown,  neither  is  the  term  imderstood,  un- 
less there  be  some  specific  title  annexed  to  it. 
The  Englishman,  hov/ever,  replied  that  tliey 
had  no  other  rank  than  that  of  English 
gentlemen.  '  But  your  titles ;  you  must  have 
some  title  ?'  '  No,'  said  they,  '  we  have  no 
title  but  that  of  English  gentlemen.'  A  general 
silence,  and  many  sagacious  looks,  followed 
this  last  declaration.  On  the  following  day 
they  presented  themselves  again  at  the  hour 
of  dinner,  and  were  taking  their  station  as 
before.  To  their  surprise  they  found  that 
each  person  present,  one  ofter  the  other, 
placed  himself  above  them  ;  one  was  a  gene- 
ral, another  a  lieutenant ;  a  third,  an  ensign  : 
a  fourth,  a  police  officer;  a  fifth,  an  army 
surgeon  ;  a  sixth,  a  secretary,  and  so  on.  All 
this  was  very  well ;  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  a  snug  party  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  they  would  be  the 
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farther  removed  from  ceremony ;  but,  lo  ! 
when  the  dishes  came  round,  a  first  was 
empty  ;  a  second  contained  the  sauce  without 
the  meat ;  a  third,  the  rejected  offals  of  the 
whole  company ;  and  at  length  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  scanty  meal  upon  the 
slice  of  black  bread  before  them,  and  a  little 
dirty  broth  from  the  humble  tureen,  behind 
whose  compassionat''  veil  they  were  happy  to 
hide  their  confusion  ;  at  the  same  lime  being 
more  amused  than  mortified,  at  an  adventure 
into  v/hich  they  now  saw  that  they  had 
brought  themselves  by  their  unassuming 
frankness.  Had  either  of  them  said,  as  v,as 
really  the  case,  that  they  were  in  the  service 
of  his  Britannic  ^Majesty's  Militia,  or  members 
of  the  Associated  Volunteers  of  London,  they 
would  never  have  encountered  so  unfavour- 
able a  reception. 


Complaisant  Guest. 

A  voiture  broke  down  in  a  rough  road,  near 
the  small  town  of  Goudrecourt,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  it.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  do,  and  but  few  workmen  ;  so  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  pretty  long 
delay.  The  traveller,  desirous  of  filling  up 
the  interval  agreeably,  sauntered  towards  a 
Capuchin  friary,  which  he  espied  at  a  little 
distance,  situated  on  a  rising  mount.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  one  of  the  fathers  making  his 
appearance,  politely  stated  the  circumstance 
which  caused  his  detention,  and  requested  to 
be  admitted  in  the  meanwhile  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  convent.  The  Capuchins 
have  little  ;  but  what  they  have,  they  bestow 
freely.  They  gave  the  stranger  a  welcome 
reception  ;  and  on  entering  into  conversation 
with  him,  were  greatly  pleased  to  find  that 
they  had  not  for  a  long  time  entertained 
within  their  walls  a  more  agreeable  or  enter- 
taining guest.  On  everything  he  had  some- 
thing pertinent  to  say,  and  said  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  world  of  pains  to 
differ  in  sentiment  with  any  human  being. 
During  a  plain  dinner,  of  which  they  invited 
him  to  partake,  the  conversation  turned  on 
theology,  or,  as  it  has  been  sarcastically 
termed,  the  Capuchin  philosophy.  The 
stranger  showed  that  he  knew  almost  as  much 
about  it  as  the  fathers  themselves ;  and  seemed 
to  know  the  more,  that  he  agreed  with  their 
opinions  of  the  subject.  They  spoke  of  the 
different  Capuchin  houses  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  ;  the  stranger  proved  to  be 
better  informed  in  this  interesting  part  of  geo- 
graphy than  they  could  possibly  have  ima- 
gined, and  was  particularly  happy  in  illustrat- 
ing the  talent  which  the  sons  of  St.  Francis 
have  for  finding  out  beautiful  situations. 
Some  traits  were  mentioned  of  the  humility  of 
the  good  St.  Francis  d'Assise  ;  the  stranger 
admired  them,  and  related  in  his  turn  some 
others,  of  which  the  fathers  were  ignorant. 
The  fraternity  became  in  the  end  quite 
enchanted  with  their  guest ;  and  as  the  best 
service  thej'  could  do  him,  proposed  that  he 
should    become   one    of   their  order.      The 


stranger,  still  meek  and  complying,  replied 
that  he  would  think  of  it ;  that  he  felt  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honour  which  they  proposed 
to  him  ;  that  he  was  sorely  afraid  they  judged 
too  favourabl}''  of  his  mind  and  temper,  but 
that  he  would  institute  a  strict  self-examina- 
tion, and  J>ei-haps  the  day  might  ere  long 
arrive  when  he  would  seek  among  them  that 
happiness  which  a  vain  world  could  never 
afford.  A  messenger  now  announced  that  the 
voiture  was  repaired  and  ready  ;  the  whole 
convent  was  in  affliction  ;  nor  was  the  stranger 
suffered  to  part  without  an  interchange  of  the 
warmest  assurances  of  everlasting  esteem  and 
remembrance. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  who 
the  individual  was  who  had  thus  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Capuchins?  It  was  M.  de 
Voltaire  ! 


Peter  the  Great. 

The  house,  or  rather  cottage,  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  resided  during  the  foundation 
of  St.  Petersburg,  is  held  almost  sacred  by  the 
Russians,  and  has  been  covered  over  by  a 
brick  building  of  arcades,  to  protect  it  from 
the  ravages  of  time.  It  was  at  this  cottage, 
which  consists  of  only  three  rooms,  that  Peter 
entertained  a  Dutch  skipper  ;  who,  on  hearing 
that  St.  Petersburg  was  building,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  a  great  passion  for  ships  and 
commerce,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  and 
accordingly  arrived  with  the  first  merchant 
vessel  that  ever  sailed  up  the  Neva.  The 
Dutchman  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  captain  of  the  port,  from  a 
friend  in  Holland,  requesting  him  to  use  his 
interest  to  procure  a  freight  for  him.  Peter 
was  working  like  a  common  labourer  in  the 
Admiralty,  as  the  galliot  passed  and  saluted 
with  two  or  three  guns.  The  emperor  was 
uncommonly  delighted  ;  and  being  informed 
of  the  Dutchman's  business,  he  resolved  to 
have  a  frolic  with  him.  He  accordingly  com- 
manded the  captain  of  the  port  to  see  the 
skipper,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  direct  him 
to  the  emperor,  as  a  merchant  just  settled 
there.  Peter  repaired  to  this  cottage  with  his 
empress,  who,  to  humour  the  joke,  dressed 
herself  in  a  plain  habit,  such  as  suited  the 
wife  of  a  merchant.  The  Dutchman  was 
introduced  to  the  emperor,  who  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  they  sat  eating  bread 
and  cheese,  and  smoking  together  for  some 
time.  The  Dutchman's  eye  in  the  meantime 
e.xamined  the  room,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  no  one  who  lived  in  so  mean  a  place 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him.  The  empress 
soon  entered  the  room,  when  the  .skipper 
addressed  her  by  saying,  that  he  had  brought 
her  a  cheese  ;  for  which,  affecting  an  awkward 
manner,  she  thanked  him.  Being  much 
pleased  with  her  appearance,  he  took  from  his 
coat  a  piece  of  linen,  and  begged  her  accept- 
ance of  it  also.  '  Oh,  Kate  ! '  exclaimed  the 
emperor,  '  you  will  now  be  as  fine  and  as 
proud  as  an  empress  !  there,  you  are  a  lucky 
wontan  ;   you  never  had  such  shifts  as  you 
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will  now  have  in  your  life  before,'  This  was 
followed  by  the  stranger  begging  to  have  a 
kiss,  which  she  coyly  permitted.  At  this 
moment  Prince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite  and 
minister  of  Peter  the  Great,  entered,  decor- 
ated with  all  his  orders,  and  stood  before  the 
emperor  uncovered.  The  skipper  began  to 
be  amazed  ;  and  Peter  perceiving  it,  made  a 
signal  to  the  prince  that  he  wished  him  to  re- 
tire. The  astonished  Dutchman  said,  '  Why, 
you  appear  to  have  great  acquaintance  here"/' 
*  Yes,'  replied  Peter,  "  and  so  may  you,  if  you 
stay  here  but  ten  da3's  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
such  needy  noblemen  as  the  one  you  saw, 
who  are  always  in  debt,  and  very  glad  to 
borrow  of  any  one  ;  and  they  have  found  out 
me  :  but,  sir,  you  must  beware  of  these 
fellows  ;  resist  their  importunity,  however 
flattering ;  and  do  not  be  dazzled  by  their 
stars  and  garters,  and  such  like  baubles.' 
This  explanatory  advice  put  the  stranger  a 
little  more  at  his  ease,  and  he  dranked  and 
smoked  verj'  cheerfully.  He  then  made  a 
bargain  with  the  imperial  merchant  for  a 
cargo  :  and  just  as  he  had  concluded  it,  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  which  had  been  changed, 
entered  to  receive  orders,  and  before  Peter 
could  stop  him,  addressed  him  by  the 
title  of  imperial  majesty.  The  Dutchman 
sprung  from  his  chair,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  emperor  and  empress,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness  for  the  freedom  he  had 
used.  Peter  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  raising 
the  terrified  suppliant,  made  him  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  empress,  presented  him  with 
fifteen  hundred  roubles,  gave  him  a  freight, 
and  ordered  that  his  vessel,  so  long  as  her 
timbers  kept  together,  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  all  the  Russian  ports  free  of  dut}'.  This 
privilege  made  the  rapid  fortune  of  the  owner. 


Caloyers  of  Mount  Athcs. 

By  the  rules  of  the  religious  community'  of 
Mount  Athos,  every  convent  at  that  holy 
mountain,  and  the  same  is  the  case  through- 
out the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  is  ordered  to 
show  hospitality  to  strangers  who  present 
themselves  at  their  gates,  whether  they  be 
Greeks,  Heretics,  or  Infidels;  nor  are  they 
permitted  to  ask  for  payment  from  any  pil- 
grim, or  other  visitor,  for  the  provisions  which 
they  may  give  them. 

'  The  behaviour  of  the  monks  in  general,' 
says  Dr.  Hunt,  in  an  account  of  an  excursion 
to  the  holy  mountains,  'was  hospitable  and 
polite  ;  and  during  our  residence  of  five  days 
among  them,  they  seemed  to  regret  that  the 
concourse  of  uncivilized  and  noisy  pilgrims 
assembled  for  the  holy  week,  prevented  them 
from  being  more  attentive  to  us  ;  on  Easter 
Day,  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  people, 
who  dined  in  the  court-yard  of  this  convent, 
principalh^  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Walla- 
chian  Greeks.' 

Not  far  from  jNIount  Athos,  in  a  retired  vale 
surrounded  by  forests,  is  the  little  convent  of 
Constamoneta,  the  poverty  of  which  has 
obtained  for  it  a  very  dififerent  character  ia 


point  of  hospitality  from  the  richer  establish- 
ments of  the  holy  mountain.  A  beggar  pass- 
ing once  by  the  doors  of  this  convent,  asked 
the  accustomed  alms  of  bread  and  wine  ;  on 
which  the  porter  told  him  that  the  abbot  had 
strictly  forbidden  him  to  distribute  any  more, 
as  the  convent  was  poor,  and  scarcely  able  to 
support  its  own  members.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  beggar  asked  him  how 
the  convent  became  so  poor ;  and  on  the 
porters  not  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  he  replied,  '  I  will  inform  you.  There 
were  two  brothers,  who  dwelt  in  this  convent 
at  its  foundation,  and  on  them  its  happiness 
solely  depended.  Your  tyrannical  abbot 
forced  one  of  them  into  exile  ;  the  other  soon 
fled,  and  with  them  your  prosperity.  But  be 
assured  that  until  you  recall  your  elder 
brother,  you  will  continue  poor.'  '  What  were 
their  names  ? '  said  the  wandering  Caloyer. 
'  The  expelled  brother,'  replied  the  brother, 
'  was  called  AtSore  ;  and  the  name  of  him 
who  followed  was  Ao^rJcreTat.  (Give,  and  it 
shall  be  Given  i'xto  you.     Luke  vi.  38.) 


Swedish  ^Merchant. 

ilr.  Acerbi,  who  travelled  in  Sweden  in  the 
years  1798  and  1799,  gives  the  following 
amiable  character  of  3Ir.  JIalmgrein  of 
Stockholm.  '  When  we  arrived  at  the  inn, 
all  the  apartments  were  occupied,  and  we 
should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  pass 
the  night,  if  we  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  at  the  door  Mr.  JIalmgrein,  the  most 
amiable  and  obliging  man  in  all  Sweden. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  traveller  who  has  been 
to  Stockholm,  but  recollects  some  act  of 
kindness  shown  to  him  b)^  that  truly  bene- 
volent and  estimable  person.  ]Mr.  Malm- 
grein  places  his  happiness  in  acts  of  com- 
plaisance and  goodness  to  others,  and 
particularly  in  showing  attention  and  kind- 
ness to  strangers.  This  man  stands  single  in 
his  kind  ;  he  has  no  enemies,  because  he  has 
no  ambition  ;  he  has  no  care,  because  he  has 
I  no  interest  to  pursue  ;  he  has  no  flatterers, 
because  he  has  no  favourite  weakness;  he 
never  experiences  any  aggressions,  because 
he  posseses  in  his  integrity  a  shield  for  their 
repulsion.  Such  was  the  first  person  we  met 
with  at  Stockholm,  when  we  were  seeking  for 
some  place  to  pass  the  night  in,  that  we  miglu 
not  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  carriage  until 
morning.  It  will  not  appear  surprising,  after 
the  character  I  have  given  of  Mr.  INIalnigrein, 
that  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  he  provided 
us  with  lodgings,  a  coach-house  for  our  car- 
riage, a  valet-de-place,  and  sent  to  our  apart- 
ments an  excellent  supper.  On  the  very 
same  evening,  he  would  needs  show  us  the 
city.  At  first  I  took  him  for  a  valet-de-placc  ; 
but  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  saluted  in  a 
verj'  familiar  manner  by  the  gentlemen  that 
passed  us  in  the  street ;  and  that  all  the 
people,  wherever  we  went  to  enquire  for 
lodgings,  answered  his  questions  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  apparent  readiness  to 
oblige  him,   I   did   not  well  know  what   to 
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think  of  my  friend.  In  the  morning  we  were 
awakened  early  by  a  band  of  military  music, 
that  did  us  the  honours  of  the  place,  at  the 
door  of  our  bed-chamber.' 


Finland. 

The  clergy  in  Finland  are  so  hospitable, 
that  it  is  an  established  custom,  and  generally 
followed  by  every  traveller,  on  the  great  road 
excepted,  to  go  directly  to  the  clergyman's 
house,  and  to  ask  for  a  chamber  to  lodge  in, 
with  the  same  freedom  as  you  would  use  at  an 
inn.  The  clergj^  are  always  extremely  happy 
to  receive  a  stranger,  v.hom  they  entertain  in 
a  superior  style,  and  treat  with  the  most  deli- 
cious fare  they  can  procure.  The  more  dis- 
tant the  country  from  which  he  comes,  the 
more  interesting  is  he  deemed,  and  the  whole 
family  are  unable  to  restrain  a  smile  of  plea- 
sure in  seeing  him.  The  gaiety  of  the  family 
diffuses  itself,  from  the  faces  of  the  masters  to 
those  of  the  servants,  and  even  descends  to 
the  cat  and  dog,  vvhich,  on  his  account,  dine 
and  .sup  better  than  usual.  As  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  distinguish  between  a  pleasant  and  a 
cheerful  entertainment,  and  that  of  a  useless 
and  troublesome  profusion,  in  order  to  show 
their  anxiety  to  oblige  3"ou,  they  almost  suffo- 
cate you  with  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  liqueurs, 
punch,  and  drink  of  all  kinds,  which  succeed 
one  another,  in  contempt  of  all  order,  with  an 
oppressive  rapidity.  The  moment  of  depar- 
ture is  always  melancholy  ;  you  fancy  it  im- 
possible to  quit  a  house  where  you  are  the 
object  of  such  unwearied  politeness  and  at- 
tention. 

Some  travellers  who  visited  the  foundries 
at  Kengis  in  1799,  were  very  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  inspector  there,  who  spared  no 
expense  that  could  contribute  to  render  their 
stay  agreeable.  He  thought  nothing  in  his 
house  too  costly  for  their  entertainment.  He 
a.ssembled  the  peasants  to  show  their  dancing, 
and  the  genius  of  their  music  ;  and  on  Sunday 
treated  them  with  punch  and  liqueurs  in  a 
liandsome  little  tent,  which  he  had  erected  on 
a  small  eminence  under  Italian  poplars. 


The  Don  Cossacks. 

'  The  postmaster  of  Tuslovskaia,'  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  '  met  us  as  we  drew  near  to  Axay. 
He  had,  without  our  knowledge,  passed  us  on 
the  road,  and  given  very  absurd  notice  to  the 
inhabitants,  that  a  great  general  from  Eng- 
land was  upon  the  road  to  the  town.  A  party 
of  Cossack  cavalry,  armed  with  very  long 
lances,  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  joining  our 
escort,  took  their  station  in  the  van.  The 
postmaster,  with  his  drawn  sabre,  rode  bare- 
headed by  the  carriage  side  ;  and  in  this  con- 
spicuous manner,  we  made  our  public  entry. 
We  found  the  inhabitants  waiting  our  arrival, 
and  the  Cossack  officers  drawn  out  to  witness 
it.  The  Ataman  of  Axay  came  to  us  imme- 
diately ;  and  we  took  care  to  undeceive  him 
with  regard  to  our  supposed  generalship.     It 


seemed  to  make  no  alteration  either  in  the  re- 
spect paid  to  us,  or  the  welcome  they  were 
disposed  to  give.  Every  possible  attention 
and  politeness  were  manifest.  We  expressed 
an  inclination  to  proceed  as  far  as  Tcherkask 
the  same  evening.  The  Ataman  observed, 
that  the  day  was  far  advanced  ;  that  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Don,  swollen  by  the  inundation, 
was  extremely  rapid  and  turbulent ;  and  that 
he  could  not  undertake  to  be  responsible  for 
our  safety,  if  we  persisted  in  our  determina- 
tion. He  had  already  provided  excellent 
quarters,  in  a  spacious  and  clean  apartment, 
with  numerous  v/indows,  a  balcony  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Don,  and  every  protection  a 
host  of  saints,  virgins,  and  bishops,  whose 
pictures  covered  the  walls,  could  afford. 
Their  general  was  at  his  country  seat  ten 
miles  from  town  ;  an  express  was  therefore 
sent  to  him,  for  his  Instructions  concerning 
our  future  reception.  In  the  meantime  senti- 
nels were  stationed  at  our  carriage  :  and  an 
officer  with  Cossack  soldiers  paraded  con- 
stantly before  our  door.  During  the  whole 
time  %\e  remained  in  their  countr\%  the  same 
honours  were  paid  to  us  ;  and  although  we 
frequently  remonstrated  against  the  confine- 
ment this  occasioned  to  the  young  officers,  we 
were  never  without  finding  the  sentinels  in 
waiting,  and  the  officer  at  his  post.  The 
Ataman  came  frequently  to  offer  his  services  ; 
and  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  people 
seemed  to  be  who  should  show  us  the  greatest 
degree  of  kindness.' 


Nuptial  Fete. 

On  the  marriage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  IJuchess  of  Gloucester,  they 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  of  Bagshot,  which  v.'ell  deserves 
to  be  held  in  remembrance,  for  many  features 
of  good  old  English  hospitality  which  it  pre- 
sented. The  cloth  was  laid  for  a  thousand 
persons,  on  the  lawn  near  the  royal  mansion. 
An  excellent  dinner  loaded  the  temporary 
table  erected  for  the  occasion,  consisting  of 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  with  abundance 
of  fine  old  ale.  After  the  assemblage  had 
taken  their  .seats,  the  royal  couple  walked 
arm  in  arm  round  the  table,  to  view  the  en- 
joj'ment  of  their  neighbours,  who  with  due 
respect  were  rising  from  their  seats  to  pay 
their  grateful  homage  of  respect,  vihen  the 
royal  pair  condescendingly  insisted  upon  their 
not  disturbing  themselves,  as  t'ncy  wished  to 
see  them  all  comfortable  and  happy.  The 
healths  of  the  royal  pair  were  then  drank  with 
enthusiasm,  and  fer\  cut  wishes  expressed  that 
long  life  and  happiness  might  attend  them. 
Several  bands  of  music  attended  ;  and  after 
dinner  the  lads  and  lasses  turned  out  and 
danced  merrily  on  the  lawn.  The  assemblage 
consisted  of  young  and  old  of  various  degrees. 
Among  the  latter,  was  a  lady  of  ninety -eight 
years  of  age,  who  came  in  a  chaise  some  dis- 
tance, to  pay  her  respects  to  the  duke  and 
duchess.  She  appeared  highly  gratified  at 
having  the  honour  of  speaking  to  them,  (ind 
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their  royal  highnesses  were  marked  in  their 
attention  to  their  venerable  guest.  The  enter- 
tainment was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour. 

Lord  Rokeby. 

The  late,  or  as  he  was  called,  '  the  eccen- 
tric,' Lord  Rokeby,  notwithstanding  his  sin- 
gularities in  dress  and  manners,  possessed 
many  amiable  qualities.  He  has  been  accused 
of  covetousness,  but  this  was  not  perceptible 
in  his  domestic  an-angements,  or  in  his  con- 
duct to  his  tenants,  which  was  exceedingly 
liberal.  His  table  was  amply  provided  with 
everything  m  season  exceedingly  well  dressed, 
and  of  which  he  partook  oft"  a  wooden  platter. 
No  one  was  more  hospitable  to  his  guests ; 
they  were  desired  to  order  just  what  they 
pleased  ;  and  in  return,  were  requested  and 
expected  to  permit  the  host  to  drink  as  he 
pleased. 


Marshal  de  Boufflers. 

The  Marquess  de  BoufHers  was  scarcely 
more  distinguished  for  his  love  for  his  country 
and  his  king,  than  for  his  magnificent  hospi- 
tality. When  Louis  XIV.  formed  the  camp 
of  Compiegne  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  court,  Boufflers  lived  tliere  in  such  a 
splendid  style,  that  the  king  said  to  Livri,  his 
maitre  d' hotel,  '  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  must 
not  keep  a  table  ;  there  is  no  outdoing  Bouf- 
flers :  Burgundy  must  dine  with  him,  when  he 
goes  to  the  camp.' 

Hidalgo  of  the  Oronooko. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  pride  of  the 
Spanish  gentry,  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Hidalgos.  It  is  a  common  fact,  that 
very  often  these  nobles  of  sixteen  quarters 
possess  only  one  ;  that  they  till  the  ground 
with  their  swords  girt  by  their  side  ;  and  that 
while  eating  their  peas  and  onions,  they  look 
witli  a  disdainful  eye  on  the  miserable  plebeian, 
who  is  mean  enough  to  live  on  poultry  and 
truiiles,  two  dishes  unworthy  of  a  stomach 
wiiose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time. 

In  whatever  situation  an  hidalgo  is,  what- 
ever climate  he  inhabits,  he  always  preserves 
his  pride,  and  affects  the  airs  of  a  prince  ;  it  is 
true  that  the  principality  is  wanting,  but  that 
is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  pride  of  birth. 

The  celebrated  traveller.  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  one  of  his  friends,  were  going  down  the 
Oronooko  in  a  small  boat,  when  apeisonfrom 
the  shore  cried  to  them,  and  begged  them  in 
the  Spanish  language  to  come  and  repose 
themselves  in  his  castle.  The  two  travellers 
landed,  and  approached  the  castle  lord,  whom 
they  found  almost  naked,  and  so  sunburnt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  his  colour. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  we  white  people  owe 
each  other  courtesy,  and  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  I  am  quite  delighted  to  have  an 
o]iportunity  of  exercising  them  towards  you.' 
After  this  noble   speech,  he  pointed  out  his 


castle  to  the  travellers  ;  who  seoing  nothing 
but  a  grove  of  palms,  supposed  the  castle  lay 
beyond  ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment, 
when  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  palms, 
and  said,  '  Here  is  my  home.  I  will  present 
you  to  my  sister  Donna  Isabella,  and  my 
daughter.'  The  two  ladies  soon  appeared, 
and  as  slightly  clothed  as  the  seignior  ;  after 
the  customary  compliments,  a  repast  was 
served  in  unison  with  their  appearance.  The 
hidalgo  then  informed  our  two  travellers  that 
he  had  come  to  reside  in  the  country,  where  he 
traded  in  oil,  procured  from  the  turtles'  eggs, 
and  that  he  intended  very  shortly  to  build  a 
castle.  Night  coming  on,  the  seignior  ordered 
a  ladder  to  be  brought,  and  requested  our 
travellers  to  repose  in  two  hammocks  sus- 
pended from  the  palm  trees,  wliich  shaded 
this  scene  of  delight.  M.  Humboldt  and  his 
friends  had  consequently  the  heavens  for  their 
canopy.  Scarcely  were  they  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  when  Donna  Isabella's  cat,  leaping 
from  one  branch  to  another  fell  into  the  ham- 
mock of  the  baron's  friend,  who  fancying 
himself  attacked  by  a  tiger,  at  last  roared  out 
lustily.  The  cat,  not  less  afraid,  leaped  into 
Mr.  Humboldt's  hammock,  and  crossing  that 
of  the  male  hidalgo,  left  on  his  no.se  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  her  passage.  The  cause  being 
known,  our  travellers  again  committed  them- 
selves to  sleep ;  but,  alas  !  their  sufferings 
were  only  commencing.  A  dreadful  storm 
came  on,  and  t'ney  were  soon  in  the  situation 
of  the  Gascon,  who  leaped  into  the  river  to 
escape  a  shower  of  rain.  At  daybreak  our 
travellers  took  leave  of  their  host,  who  said  to 
them  on  parting,  '  From  the  storm  we  have 
had.  I  doubly  congratulate  myself  on  having 
promised  you  an  asylum  in  my  domain.'  M. 
Humboldt  thanked  him  kindly  for  his  hospi- 
tality, but  hoped  secretly  that  he  should  never 
again  lodge  in  a  castle  in  the  air. 


Refugee  in  Switzerland. 

The  Scotch  Jesuit,  Archibald  Bower,  in  his 
account  of  his  escape  from  Italy  to  England, 
gives  tlie  following  interesting  particulars  of 
his  adventures  in  Switzerland  :^' Having 
rested  a  few  days  at  Chiavenna,  I  resumed 
my  journey  quite  refreshed,  continuing  it 
through  the  countiy  of  the  Grisons,  and  the 
two  small  cantons  of  Ury  and  Underwald,  to 
the  canton  of  Lucerne.  There  I  missed  my  way, 
as  I  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  country  ; 
and  discovering  a  city  at  some  distance,  was 
advancing  to  it,  but  very  slowly,  as  I  knew 
not  where  I  was,  when  a  countryman  whom  I 
met  informed  me  that  the  city  before  me  was 
Lucerne  (a  Catholic  city).  Upon  that  intelli- 
gence, I  turned  out  of  the  road  as  soon  as  the 
countrj^man  was  out  of  sight ;  and  that  night 
I  passed  with  a  good-natured  shepherd  in  his 
cottage,  who  supplied  me  with  .sheep's  milk, 
and  my  horse  with  plenty  of  grass.  I  set  out 
very  early  next  morning,  making  the  best  of 
my  way  westward,  as  1  knew  that  Berne  lay 
west  of  Lucerne.  But  after  a  few  miles  the 
country  proved  very  mountair.ous  ;  and  havir.s; 
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travelled  the  whole  day  over  mountains,  I 
was  overtaken  amongst  them  by  night.  As  I 
was  looking  out  for  a  place  where  I  might 
.shelter  myself  during  th-;  night  against  the 
snow  and  rain,  for  it  both  snowed  and  rained, 
I  perceived  a  light  at  a  distance  ;  and  making 
towards  it,  got  into  a  kind  of  footpath,  but  so 
narrow  and  rugged  that  I  was  obliged  to  lead 
my  horse,  and  feel  my  way  with  one  foot, 
having  no  light  to  direct  me,  before  I  durst 
move  the  other.  Thus  with  much  difficulty  I 
reached  the  place  where  the  light  wa.s,  a  poor 
little  cottage,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was 
asked  by  a  man  within  who  I  was,  and  what  I 
wanted  ?  I  answered  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  lost  m;/  way.  '  Lost  your  way  !'  re- 
plied the  man  ;  '  there  is  no  way  here  to  lose.' 
I  then  asked  him  in  what  canton  I  was  :  and 
upon  his  answering  that  I  was  m  the  canton 
of  Berne  (a  Protestant  canton;,  '  I  thank  God,' 
I  cried  out,  transported  with  joy,  '  that  I  am.' 
The  good  man  ansv.-ered,  'AndsodoL'  I  then 
told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  was  going  tn 
Berne,  but  had  quite  lost  myself,  by  keeping 
out  of  all  the  high  roads,  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  sought  my  destruction. 
He  thereupon  opened  the  door,  and  received 
and  entertained  me  with  all  the  hospitality  his 
poverty  would  admit  of;  regaled  me  with 
sour-krout  and  some  new-laid  eggs,  the  only 
provisions  he  had  ;  and  clean  straw,  with  a 
kind  of  rug  for  mj^  bed,  he  having  no  other  for 
himself  and  his  wife.  The  good  woman  ex- 
pressed as  much  satisfaction  and  good-nature 
in  her  countenance  as  her  husband  ;  and  said 
many  kind  things  in  the  Swiss  language, 
which  her  husband  interpreted  for  me  in  the 
Italian.  I  never  passed  a  more  comfortable 
night ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  stir  in  the 
morning,  than  the  good  man  and  his  wife  came 
both  to  know  how  I  rested  ;  and  wishing  they 
had  been  able  to  accommodate  me  better, 
obliged  me  to  breakfast  on  two  egg.s,  which 
Providence,  they  said,  had  supplied  them  with 
for  that  purpose.  I  then  took  leave  of  the 
wife,  who  with  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
seemed  most  sincerely  to  wish  me  a  good 
journey.  As  for  the  husband,  he  would  by  all 
means  attend  me  to  the  high  road  leading  to 
Berne,  which  road,  he  said,  was  but  two  miles 
distant  from  that  place.  But  he  insisted  on  my 
first  going  back  with  him,  to  see  the  way  I 
had  come  the  night  before  ;  the  only  way,  he 
said,  I  could  possibly  have  come  from  the 
neighbouring  canton  of  Lucerne.  I  saw  it, 
and  shuddered  at  the  danger  I  had  escaped  ; 
for  I  found  that  I  had  walked  and  led  my 
horse  a  good  way  along  a  very  narrow  path 
on  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice.  The  man 
made  so  many  pious  and  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  occasion,  as  both  surprised  and  charmed 
me.  I  no  less  admired  his  disinterestedness 
than  his  piety  ;  for  upon  our  parting,  after  he 
had  attended  me  till  I  was  out  of  all  danger  of 
losing  my  way,  I  could  by  no  means  prevail 
upon  him  to  accept  of  anj'  reward  for  his 
trouble.  *  He  had  the  satisfaction,'  he  said, 
'  of  having  relieved  me  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress ;  which  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward, 
and  be  cared  for  no  other,' 


The  English  Yeoman. 

'  "This  sort  of  people,'  says  Harrison,  in  his 
quaint  style,  '  have  a  certain  preheminence  and 
more  estimation  than  labourers  and  the  com- 
mon sort  of  artificers,  and  commonly  live 
wealthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  travell  to 
get  riches.  These  are  they  that,  in  times 
past,  made  all  France  afraid.'  Their  houses 
were  rudely  and  inconveniently  constructed, 
and  '  certes,'  continues  Harrison,  '  this  made 
the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Maries  dales  to 
wonder,  but  cheeflie  when  they  saw  what 
large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so 
homely  cottages  ;  insomuch,  that  one  of  no 
small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this 
manner  :  These  English  (quoth  he:,  have 
their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but 
they  fare  commonlie  as  well  as  the  King.'  A 
few  years  before  the  era  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  venerable  Hugh  Latimer,  de- 
scribing in  one  of  his  sermons  the  economy  of 
a  farmer  in  his  time,  tells  us  that  his  father, 
v/ho  w^as  also  a  yeoman,  had  no  land  of  his 
own,  but  only  *  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds 
a  year  at  the  utmost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled 
so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had 
a  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his  son  at  school 
till  he  went  to  the  University,  and  maintained 
him  there  ;  he  married  his  daughters  with  five 
pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece  ;  he  kept 
hospitality  luitli  his  iicighbou7-s ;  and  some 
alms  he  gave  to  the  poor  ;  and  all  this  he  did 
out  of  the  said  farm.' 

Land  let  at  this  period,  it  .should  be  remem- 
bered, at  about  a  shilling  per  acre.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  its  v^alue  rapidly'  increased, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  proportional  aug- 
mentation of  the  comforts  of  the  farmers,  who 
even  began  to  e.xhibit  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

It  appears  that  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace,  good  eating  was  as  much  cultivated 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  has  been  at  any 
subsequent  period  ;  and  the  rites  of  hospitality^ 
more  especially  in  the  country',  were  observed 
with  a  frequency  and  cordiality,  which  a 
farther  progress  in  civilization  has  rather 
tended  to  check  than  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cottager  and  the 
shepherd,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  farmers, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  simple,  yet  beautiful,  strains  of  an  old 
pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  which,  de- 
scribing a  nobleman  fatigued  by  the  chase, 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting, 
adds,  that  he 

Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge, 
Within  a  forest  great ; 

Wheare  knowne  and  welcom'd  as  the  place 
And  persons  might  affordc  ; 

Browne   bread,    whig,    bacon,   curds,    and 
milke. 
Were  set  him  on  the  borde. 

A  cushion  made  of  lists,  a  stoolc 

Half  backed  with  a  houpe, 
Were  brought  him,  and  he  sittcth  down 

Jjgside  a  sorry  coupe. 
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The  poor  old  couple  wish't  their  bread 
Were  v.heat,  their  whig  was  perry, 

Their  bacon  beefe,  their  mi'.ke  and  curdi 
Were  cream,  to  make  him  mern,'. 


Vails. 

The  custom  of  giving  money  to  ser\'ants 
was  at  one  period  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
a  man  could  not  dine  with  his  father,  brother, 
or  nearest  relative  or  friend,  unless  he  paid 
twice  as  much  for  his  dinner  as  he  would  at 
the  best  tavern  in  town.  '  I  remember,'  says 
Dr.  King,  '  a  Lord  Poer,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Peer  of  Ireland,  who  lived  upon  a  small  por- 


adoption  of  the  inscription  which  Dr.  King 
advised  .should  be  in  his  time  placed  over  the 
door  of  everj'  man  of  rank. 

The  fees  for  dining  here  are  three  Jialf- 
crcnvns,  to  be  paid  to  the  p07-teron  entering  tlie 
Iwiise;  Peers  or  Peeresses  to  pay  what  tltey 
thill  k  proper.' 


The  Wassail  Bowl. 

The  term  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets 

is  connected  with  much.interestmg  imagery, 

]  and  many  curious  rites,  appears  to  have  been 

i  first   used    in    this   island,     during   the   well- 

]  known    interview     between    Vortigern     and 


tion  which  Queen  Anne  had  granted  him  ;  he  I  Rowena.     Geoftrey  of  .Monmouth  relates,  on 

was  a  man  of  honour  and  well  esteemed,  and  |  'he  authority  of  U'alter  Calemus,  that    this 

'  "      "  ~  "  ■■        lady,   the  daughter  of  Hengist,   knelt  down, 

on  the  approach  of  the  king,  and  presenting 
him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed,  '  Lord 
King,  Wees  heil,'  that  is  literally,  •'  Lord 
King,  health  be  to  you.'  Vortigern  being 
ignorant  of  the  Saxon  language,  was  informed 
hy  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these 
words  was  to  wish  him  health,  and  that  he 
should  reply  by  the  expression,  '  Drijic  hcii,' 
or  '  Drink  the  health  ;'  accordingly  on  his  so 
doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the  king  receiving 
the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and  pledged  her. 

'  "  Health,  my  Lord  King,"  the  sweet  Rowena 

said  ; 
"  Health,"  cried  the  chieftain  to  the  Saxon 

maid  ; 
Then  gaily    rose,   and    'mid    the    concourse 

wide, 
Kiss'd  her  pale  lips,  and  placed  her  by  his 

side. 
At    the    soft    scene,    such    gentle    thoughts 

abound. 


had  formerly  been  an  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  France.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  had  often  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  he  as  often  excused  himself  At  last  the 
duke  kindly  expostulated  with,  him,  and  would 
know  the  reason  why  he  so  constantly  refused 
to  be  one  of  his  guests.  INIy  Lord  Poer  then 
honestly  confessed  that  he  could  not  afford  it. 
'But,"  says  he,  '  if  your  Grace  will  put  a 
guinea  into  my  hands  as  often  as  you  are 
pleased  to  invite  me  to  dine,  I  will  not  decline 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  you.'  This  was 
done  ;  and  my  lord  was  afterwards  a  frequent 
guest  at  St.  James's  Square.  A  still  more 
whimsical  anecdote  of  a  similar  nature,  is  re- 
lated of  another  Irish  peer.  Lord  Taafe.  He 
was  a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
but  resided  in  England  a  few  j-ears  on  account 
of  his  private  affairs.  When  any  friends  who 
dined  with  him  were  going  away,  he  always 
attended  them  to  the  door ;  and  if  they  offered 
any  money  to  the  servant  who  attended,  and 


more  than  one  he  never  suffered  to  appear,  he  j  jh^t  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests 

lOolr  rare  to   nrf^v^i^nt    them       hv'   <^r)Vincr    in     ni<;  .  1   .  00 


took  care  to  prevent  them,  hy  saying  in  hi 
manner  of  speaking  English,  '  If  j-ou  do  give, 
give  it  to  me,  for  it  was  I  that  did  buy  the 
dinner.' 

The  honour  of  first  putting  an  end  to  this 
disgraceful  practice,  is  due  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1759,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  count}"-  of 
Aberdeen,  to  take  the  practice  under  their 
consideration  ;  when  they  came  to  resolutions, 
declaring  it  '  not  only  pernicious  in  respect  to 
servants,  but  likewise  a  thing  shameful,  in- 
decent of  itself,  and  destructive  to  all  real 
hospitality  ;  that  they  would  discourage  it  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power  ;  and  for  tliat  purpose 
engaged,  and  gave  mutually  their  word  of 
honour,  that  in  visiting  one  another,  they 
would  give  no  money  to  servants,  nor  aIlov%' 
their  own  servants  to  take  any  money  from 
their  guests.'  The  example  given  by  this 
county,  was  rapidly  followed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  till  in  the  end,  the  practice  was  uni- 
versally abolished.  In  more  recent  times,  we 
think  we  have  witnessed  some  symptoms  of  a 
sneaking  return  to  it ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  mean  enough  to  counte- 
nance such  a  retrocession  to  one  of  the  worst 
vices  of  antiquity,  v'q  would  recommend  the  1 


went  round.' 

The  poet  adds,  but  with  a  poet's  licence,  for 
the  custom,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  of 
more  remote  antiquity  : 

*  Frorn  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise  ; 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  prize.' 

It  may  be  indeed  true,  that  since  that 
period,  the  custom  has  prevailed  in  Britain,  of 
using,  whilst  drinking,  the  particular  words 
made  use  of  at  the  intersiew  between  Vor- 
tigern and  Rowena,  the  person  who  drinks  to 
another  saying,  '  Wees  hcil,'  your  health,  and 
he  who  receives  the  cup  answering,  '  Drinc 
hcil,'  your  health,  I  thank  ye. 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a  custom  in  vil- 
lages, on  Christmas  Eve,  New  ^'ear's  Eve, 
and  Twelfth  Xight,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to 
carry  to  the  houses  of  the  gentry  and  others, 
where  they  were  generally  very  hospitably 
received,  a  bowl  of  spiced  wine  ;  which  being 
presented  with  the  Saxon  words  just  men- 
tioned, v.-as  therefore  called  a  Wassail  Bmvl. 
A  bowl  or  cup  of  this  description,  was  also  to 
be  found  in  almost  cverj'  nobleman  or  gentlc" 
man's  house,  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurj-,  which  was  in  perpetual  re- 
quisition during  the  revels  of  Christmas, 
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Count  Platoff. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  journey 
overland  from  India,arrived  atNovaTsherkask, 
at  the  new  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Here 
he  was  immediately  visited  by  the  secretary 
of  the  celebrated  Count  Platoff,  who  in  the 
Count's  name,  expressed  his  extreme  regret 
that  his  country  house  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  his  receiving  the  colonel  and  suite  there, 
but  begged  that  they  would  allow  him  to  send 
them  wine,  bread,  game,  and  whatever  pro- 
visions they  wanted.  .  These  \vere  accordingly 
supplied  to  them  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  Count  also  ordered  a  guard  of  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  six  men  to  mount  guard 
at  the  colonel's  place  of  abode,  to  carry  letters 
for  him,  and  to  attend  to  all  his  wishes.  The 
travellers  thus  found  themselves  most  com.- 
fortablv  settled,  and  attended  upon,  nearly 
free  of  all  expense.  The  Count  afterwards 
invited  them  to  dine  with  him  at  his  country 
seat,  and  of  their  reception  Colonel  Johnson 
has  favoured  the  public  with  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars.  '  On  our  arrival,  we 
were  introduced  to  the  fine  old  Count,  Avho 
expressed  his  utmost  pleasure  on  seeing  so 
many  English  at  his  house  ;  and  during  a  long 
conversation,  dwelt  all  the  time  on  the  very 
great  honours  and  attention  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  English  while  in  England, 
and  testified  in  strong  terms  his  friendship 
for  that  nation.  In  the  course  of  this  inter- 
view, liquors  were  brought  of  two  kinds,  red 
and  white,  which  were  offered  to  us  in  small 
glasses,  according  to  the  universal  custom  in 
Russia,  and  were  handed  round  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  consisting  of  general  officers, 
covered  with  stars  and  crosses  of  merit.  We 
sat  at  this  time  in  an  open  veranda,  which  en- 
compassed the  Count's  private  apartments. 
Dinner  being  announced,  we  followed  the 
Count  to  the  octagon-room,  in  which  it  was 
served  up.  The  Hetman  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  copying  the  English,  even  in  their 
custom  of  dining  late  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  repast  was  served  up. 
At  the  ends  of  the  table  there  were  soups, 
fish,  and  meat  ;  and  in  the  middle  were  made 
dishes  and  sweet-meats,  covered  with  coloured 
salads.  Everything  was  served  on  plate.  The 
Count  himself  did  the  honours  of  his  own 
table  :  first  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  helping 
every  one  to  soup.  After  the  soups,  the  dif- 
ferent dishes  of  meat,  &c.,  were  brought  round 
to  each  guest,  ready  cut  up,  after  the  Russian 
usage.  Having  partaken  of  various  thmgs 
before  us,  the  hospitable  veteran  remarked  to 
me,  that  I  had  the  portrait  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  my  wine 
glass,  and  that  to  his  health  I  could  not  re- 
fuse to  drink  a  little  of  the  wine  of  the  Don, 
which  he  assured  me  was  wholesome,  and 
would  do  me  much  more  good  than  water. 
Although  I  had  not  for  nearly  twenty  years 
been  in  the  custom  of  taking  any  wme,  I  re- 
plied, that  on  this  occasion  I  would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  obey  his  wishes,  and  filled  my 
glass.  Fortunately  the  wine  which,  to  my 
taste,  was  delicious,  was  very  light,  and  mugh 


resembled  champagne  in  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence. Having  once  began,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  excuse  myself,  and  I  drank 
several  glasses  to  different  toasts,  among 
which  was  one  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from 
a  glass  that  stood  before  the  Count,  which  he 
handed  to  me,  having  his  majesty's  portrait. 
His  British  majesty's  health,  I  also  joined  in. 
Our  own  healths  individually  were  also  toasted, 
and  those  of  the  general  officers,  and  of  all 
the  company.  We,  lastly,  proposed  to  drink 
the  Count's  health,  with  long  life  to  him  ;  to 
which  I  added  a  hope  that  he  would  see  the 
Cossack  families,  who  had  lost  their  men  in 
the  cause  of  their  ccuntr^',  augmented  to 
double  the  numbers  they  possessed  before  the 
war.  After  all,  and  on  breaking  up,  the  Count 
gave  us  one  from  himself,  which  was,  '  The 
whole  of  the  British  nation,  his  friends,  and 
the  sincere  friends  of  Russia.' 

Colonel  Johnson  says  afterwards,  'while  we 
were  engaged  in  taking  leave  of  the  Count, 
and  of  the  officers,  and  other  individuals  of 
his  family,  he  had,  as  we  afterwards  iound, 
given  private  directions  for  storing  our  car- 
riage with  provisions,  wine,  game,  and  even 
fruit  packed  in  large  wide-mouthed  bottles. 
He  had  likewise  ordered  that  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  should  precede  us  in  a  kabitka, 
to  prepare  post  horses,  and  a  guard  of  mounted 
Cossacks  should  accompany  our  carriage  to 
the  confines  of  the  district  of  the  Don.  It  was 
not  till  he  was  satisfied  that  all  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  and  that  all  was  ready 
for  our  security  and  accommodation,  that  he 
allowed  us  to  depart.  The  frank,  open,  and 
unrestrained  hospitality  of  this  veteran  warrior, 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  us  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  respect.  We  had  come  upon  him, 
as  it  were,  without  formal  introduction,  and 
with  no  other  claim  to  his  notice  than  that  of 
our  being  British  officers,  and  v.'e  were  re- 
ceived on  the  footing  of  friends,  who  had  been 
long  acquainted.  That  qualification  of  being 
British  officers,  alone  seemed  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  his  regard  :  and  he  appeared  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  testify  his  sincere 
friendship  for  a  nation  which  had  greeted  him 
with  so  many  expressions  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration.' 


The  Irish. 

Abu  Taleb,  the  Persian  traveller,  who.se 
remarks  on  national  characteristics  arc  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  no  small  degree  of  dis- 
crimination, is  of  opinion  that  in  'bravery  and 
determination,  hospitality  and  prodigality, 
freedom  of  speech  and  open  heartedness,  the 
Irish  surpass  the  English  and  Scotch,  but  arc 
deficient  in  pmdence  and  sound  judgment, 
though  nevertheless  witty  and  quick  of  com- 
prehension.' Their  great  national  defect,  lie 
allows,  is  '  excess  in  drinking,'  of  which  he 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  amusing  in- 
stance : 

'  One  evening  that  I  dined  in  a  large  com- 
pany, we  sat  down  to  tabic  at  six  o'clock.  The 
master  of  the  house  imir.sdiately  commenced 
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asking  Us  to  drink  winc,  and  under  various 
pretences  replenished  our  glasses  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  backward  in  emptying 
mine,  he  called  for  two  water  glasses,  and 
having  filled  them  with  claret,  insisted  upon 
my  taking  one  of  them.  After  the  table-cloth 
was  removed,  he  first  drank  the  health  of  the 
king,  then  of  the  queen  ;  after  which  he  toasted 
a  number  of  beautiful  young  ladies  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted,  none  of  which  I  dared  to 
refuse.  Thus  the  time  passed  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  we  had  been  sitting  for 
eight  hours;  he  then  called  to  the  servants  to 
brmg  a  fresh  supply  of  wine.  Although  I 
was  so  much  intoxicated  that  I  could  scarcely 
walk,  yet  on  hearing  this  order  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  rose  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  retire.  He  said  he  was  sorry  I  should 
think  of  going  away  so  soon  ;  that  he  wished 
I  would  stay  supper,  after  which  we  might 
have  a  bottle  or  two  more  by  ourselves  I 
I  have  heard  from  Englishmen  that  the 
Irish,  after  they  get  drunk  at  table,  quarrel 
and  kill  each  other  in  duels ;  but  I  must  de- 
clare that  I  never  saw  them  guilty  of  any 
rudeness,  or  of  the  smallest  impropriety.' 

-The  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  on  active  ser- 
vice in  the  navy,  once  put  v/ith  his  ship  into 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  spirit  of  hospitality  which  will  not 
suffer  even  ordinary  mortals  to  escape  with 
impunity,  his  royal  highness  was  In  a  few  days 
put  almost  /lors  de  combat.  The  Irish  wits 
were  nevertheless  pleased  to  say  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  where  he  landed  they  had  only 
given  him  the  cork,  but  had  he  gone  to  Dublin 
they  would  have  given  him  the  bottle. 


Harvest  Home. 

The  festivity  of  Harvest  Home  is  doubtless 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  That  men  in 
all  nations  where  agriculture  flourished  should 
express  their  joy  on  this  occasion  by  some  out- 
ward ceremonies,  had  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Sowing  is  hope  ;  reaping, 
the  fruition  of  expected  good.  Festivity  is 
the  refle.x  of  inward  joy,  and  could  not  fall  of 
being  inspired  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  gathered  in  due  season. 

JNIacroblus  tells  us  that  among  the  heathens, 
the  masters  of  families,  when  they  had  got  In 
their  harvest,  were  wont  to  feast  their  ser- 
vants who  had  laboured  for  them  in  tilling 
the  ground.  In  exact  conformity  with  this, 
it  is  common  among  Christians,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  gathered  in  and  laid  in 
their  proper  repositories,  to  provide  a  plentiful 
supper  for  the  harvest  men  and  servants  of  the 
family.  At  these  entertainments,  all  are  in 
the  modern  revolutionary  idea  of  the  word, 
perfectly  equal.  Here  is  no  distinction  of 
persons,  but  master  and  servant  sit  at  the 
same  table,  converse  freely  together,  and  pass 
the  evening  in  dancing,  singing,  and  in  the 
mos£  easy  and  cordial  familiarity.  The  respect 
shown  to  servants  at  this  season  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  a  grateful  sense  of  their  good  ser- 
vices. 


The  manner  in  which  Harvest  Home  is 
celebrated  differs  much  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  North  it  is  generally  by  a 
supper,  given  on  the  last  day  of  reaping,  which 
is  called  the  iiiell  supper,  when  the  evening  is 
spent  in  singing,  dancing,  and  the  utmost 
conviviality,  m  which  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  equally  participate  with  the 
reaper  and  the  ploughboy. 

In  Cornwall  they  have  harvest  dinners, 
which,  says  Carew,  'are  held  by  every  wealthy 
man,  or  as  we  term  "it,  every  good  liver,  be- 
tween JNIichaelmas  and  Candlemas,  whereto 
he  invites  his  next  neighbours  and  kindred. 
And  although  it  bears  only  the  name  of  a 
dinner,  yet  the  guests  take  their  supper  also 
with  them,  and  consume  a  great  part  of  the 
night  after  the  Christmas  rule.  Neither  doth 
the  good  cheer  wholly  expire  (though  it  some- 
what decrease]  but  with  the  end  of  the  week.' 


Christmas. 

Although  the  decay  of  English  hospitality 
has  been  often  and  justly  regretted,  yet  if 
there  is  any  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
more  particularly  retained,  it  Is  during  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  It  is  then  that  the 
houses  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  are 
thrown  open,  and  that  beneficence  which 
'  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  poor"  is  most  ex- 
tensively diffused.  In  proportion  as  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  metropolis  and  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  kingdom  has  increased,  their 
manners  j.nd  customs  have  been  more  nearly 
assimilated  ;  and  it  is  only  in  parts  far  re- 
moved from  London  that  we  can  find  the  re- 
mains of  those  customs  which  once  were  uni- 
versal throughout  the  empire. 

There  is  one  portion  of  winter  (observes 
Dr.  Drake)  when  the  fireside,  from  the  custo- 
mary convivialities  of  the  period,  becomes 
peculiarly  attractive.  I  allude  to  the  season 
of  Christmas,  a  festival  which,  from  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  manner  of  its  celebration  In 
the  North  about  forty  years  ago,  has  been  in- 
dissolubly  associated  in  my  mind  with  all  the 
delightful  reminiscences  of  early  life,  blending 
the  rainbow  visions  of  youth  and  unalloyed 
hope  with  those  religious  feelings  and  Inno- 
cent recreations  which  give  to  the  close  of  the 
year  so  hallowed,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
e.xhilarating,  an  aspect. 

With  what  a  soothing  melancholy-,  as  the 
blast  sweeps  across  my  shutters  and  whistles 
round  my  room,  do  I  often  sit  by  the  fireside 
on  the  dark  nights  of  December,  and  call  to 
mind  the  festive  pleasures  of  a  northern 
Christmas  eve : 

The  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down  ; 
when,  after  having  surrounded  the  yule  log, 
as  it  lay  in  ponderous  majesty  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  each  had  sung  his  yule  .song,  stand- 
ing on  its  centre,  we  consigned  it  to  the  flames 
that 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
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and  tripping  across  the  hall,  sprang  with  j  oyous 
faces  into  the  parlour,  where  the  tale,  the 
dance,  and  the  game,  the  minced-pie,  and  the 
spiced  bowl,  rendered  doubly  sweet  by  the 
approving  smiles  of  our  delighted  parents,  com- 
pleted our  satisfaction. 

It  is  in  combination  with  imagery  such  as 
this,  which  in  the  nrorning  of  life  spread,  as  it 
were,  a  fairy  mantle  over  the  severest  rigours 
of  the  season,  that  winter,  independent  of  the 
attractions  arising  from  its  awful  and  sublime 
scenery,  ever  after  charms.  Well  may  those 
who  are  still  wise  enough  to  cherish  the  feel- 
ings of  these  enviable  hours,  and  love  to  see 
them  remembered  in  the  sparkling  eyes  and 
joyous  gambols  of  their  own  children,  depre- 
cate, with  our  poet  laureate,  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  season  as  cheerless  and  severe  : 

They  should   have  drawn   thee  by  the  high- 
heaped  hearth. 

Old  Winter !  seated  in  thy  great  armed  chair. 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth; 

Or  circled  b}'  them,  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire. 

Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night ; 
Pausing  at  times  to  move  the  languid  fire, 

Or  taste  the  old  October,  brown  and  bright. 

The  festivities  to  which  this  amiable  writer 
alludes,  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  in  which  Christmas  is  kept  so 
.splendidly,  or  with  so  much  hospitality,  as  in 
Yorkshire.  The  din  of  preparation  commences 
for  some  weeks  before,  and  the  sports  and 
festivities  continue  beyond  the  first  month  of 
the  new  year.  The  first  intimation  of  Christ- 
mas in  Yorkshire,  is  by  what  are  there  called 
the  vessel  (wassail)  cup  singers,  generally 
poor  old  women,  who  about  three  weeks  before 
Christmas  Day  go  from  house  to  house  with  a 
wa.xen  or  wooden  doll,  decorated  with  ribands, 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  an  orange  or  a 
fine  rosy-tinged  apple.  When  this  is  in  their 
hands,  they  chaunt  an  old  carol,  and  are  sure 
to  experience  the  bounty  of  the  '  good  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.' 

Another  custom  which  commences  at  the 
same  time  as  the  vessel  (wassail)  cup  singing, 
is  that  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  visiting  all  the 
neighbouring  farmers  to  beg  corn,  which  is 
invariably  given  them,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
full  pint  to  each.  This  is  caXl^d  jinnnfing  ;  a 
word  the  etymology  of  which  seems  verj- 
doubtful.  A  similar  practice  is  mentioned  by 
Brand  as  e.xisting  in  Warwickshire  ;  where 
the  poor  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  go  with  a  bag 
to  beg  corn  of  the  farmers,  which  they  call 
going  a  cor7nng. 

Christmas  Eve  is  celebrated  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  in  Yorkshire  :  at  eight' o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  bells  greet  old  father 
Christmas  with  a  merry  peal,  the  children 
parade  the  streets  with  drums,  trumpets, 
bells,  or  perhaps,  in  their  absence,  with  the 
poker  and  shovel,  taken  from  their  humble 
cottage  fire  ;  the  j'ule  candle  is  lighted,  and 

'  High  on  the  cheerful  fire, 
Is   blazing    seen    th'    enormous     Christmas 
brand.' 


Supper  is  served,  of  which  one  dish,-  from 
the  lordly  mansion  to  the  humblest  shed,  is, 
invariably,  furmety,  (boiled  wheat  with  milk 
and  sugar  .  Yule  cakes,  one  of  whic'n  is 
always  made  for  each  individual  in  the 
family,  and  other  more  substantial  viands  are 
al.so  added.  Mr.  Thome,  the  author  of 
'  Christmas,  a  poem,'  thus  notices  these  cus- 
toms : 

'  Thy  v.-elcom3  Eve,  lov'd  Christmas,  now 
arriv'd. 

The  parish  bells  their  tuneful  peals  resound. 

The  mirth  and  gladness  every  breast  per- 
vade. 

The  pond'rous  ashen  faggot  from  the  yard, 

The  jolly  farmer  to  his  crowded  hall 

Conveys  with  speed  ;  where,  on  the  rising 
flames, 

(Already  fed  with  store  of  massy  brands) 

It  blazes  soon.' 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  '  Almanack  for  the  year 
1676,'  (speaking  of  the  winter  quarter)  says, 
'And  lastly  who  would  but  praise  it,  because 
of  Christmas,  when  good  cheer  doth  so  abound, 
as  if  all  the  world  were  made  of  minced-pies, 
plum-pudding,  and  furmety.'  And  Brand  says, 
'  On  the  night  of  this  Eve,  our  ancestors  were 
wont  to  light  candles  of  an  enormous  size, 
called  Christmas  candles,  and  lay  a  log  of 
wood  upon  the  fire,  called  a  Christmas  block, 
to  illuminate  the  house,  and  as  it  were,  turn 
night  into  day.' 

Herrick,  in  his  '  Hesperides,'  after  enume- 
rating these  customs,  adds  : 
'  Come  guard  this  night  the  Christmas  pie, 

That  the  thiefe,  though  ne'er  so  .she, 

Vv'ith  his  flesh  hooks  don't  come  nigh. 
To  catch  it. 

From  him  who  all  alone  sits  there, 

Having  his  eyes  still  in  his  care, 

And  a  deal  of  nightly  feare 
To  watch  it. 

To  enumerate  all  the  good  cheer  that  is 
prepared  at  this  festival  is  by  no  means  neces- 
-sarj'-  In  Yorkshire  the  Chri.stmas  pie  is  still 
a  regular  dish,  and  is  universally  served  to 
every  visitor,  while  the  humblest  cottager 
never  enters  a  house  during  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas,  without  being  tendered  yule 
cake  and  cheese,  or  at  least  bread  and  cheese, 
to  which  tarts,  mince  pies,  and  sometimes  a 
glass  of  wine,  are  added. 

The  Christmas  pie  is  not  of  modern  inven- 
tion. Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  poems,  tells  us, 
that  among  other  baits  by  which  the  good 
ale-wife  drew  customers  to  her  house,  she 
never  failed  to  tempt  them  at  Christmas  v/ith 
a  goose-pye : 

'  Than  ay  at  yule  whene'er  we  came, 

A  bra  goose-pye. 
And  was  na  that  a  good  belly  baum? 
Nane  dare  deny.' 

And  the  intelligent  and  close  observer  of 
our  customs,  iMisson,  in  his  travels,  in  Eng- 
land, says,  '  Dans  toutes  les  families  on  fait 
a  Noel  un  fameux  pate  qu'on  appelle  Ic  pate 
de  Noel.  C'est  un  grand  science  que  la  com- 
position de  ce  pate  ;  c'est  un  docte  hachis  de 
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larlgue  de  boeuf,  de  blanc  de  volaille,  d'oeuf?;, 
de  Sucre,  des  raisins  de  Corinthe,  d'ecorce  de 
citron  et  de  orange,  de  diverses  sortes,  d'epi- 
ceries/^fcc.  &c. 

The  Christmas  pie  of  the  present  daj--  is, 
however,  more  hke  that  described  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  generally  consists  of  a  goose, 
sometimes  two,  and  that  with  the  addition  of 
half  a  dozen  fowls. 

The  good  cheer  in  which  Yorkshiremen 
indulge  at  Christmas,  is  accompanied  by  a 
relaxation  from  their  usual  labours  for  several 
days.  And,  among  the  farmers  and  respect- 
able tradesmen,  a  succession  of  jovial  parties 
takes  place.  A  similar  practice  is  said  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair  to  prevail  in  Scotland.  '  At 
Christmas,  and  the  New  Year,  the  opulent 
burghers  begin  to  feast  v/ith  their  friends,  and 
go  a  round  of  visits,  which  takes  up  the  space 
of  many  weeks.  Upon  such  occasions  the 
gravest  is  expected  to  be  merry,  and  to  join 
in  cheerful  song.' 


I 


Twelfth  Day. 

This  festive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
t%velve,  for  the  peculiar  conviviality  of  its 
rites,  has  been  observed  in  England  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Alfred,  in  whose  days  'a law  was 
made  with  relation  to  holidays,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of 
t)ur  Saviour,  were  made  festivals.'  Bourne 
says,  '  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  twelve, 
and  of  more  jovial  observation,  for  the  visiting 
of  friends,  and  Christmas  gambols.' 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I. ,  the  celebration  of  Twelfth  Day  was  equally 
with  Christmas  Day  a  festival  throughout 
the  land,  and  was  observed  with  great  osten- 
tation and  ceremony,  in  both  the  Universities, 
at  Court,  at  the  Temple,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Gray's  Inn.  Many  of  the  masques  of  Ben 
Jonson  were  -written  for  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  family  on  this  night :  and  Dugdale  in 
his  '  Origines  Judiciales,'  gives  a  long  and 
particular  account  of  the  revelry  at  the 
Temple,  on  each  of  the  twelve  days  of  Christ- 
mas, in  the  year  1562.  It  appears  from  this 
document,  that  the  hospitable  rights  of 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  St.  John's  Day,  and 
Twelfth  Day,  were  ordered  to  be  e.xactly 
alike  ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  in  their  nature 
perfectly  rural,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  observed,  to  a  certaint  extent, 
in<he  halls  of  the  country  gentry,  and  sub- 
stantial yeomanry. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day,  in  those 
times,  was  directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mustard, 
and  malmsey  ;  the  dinner  of  two  courses,  to 
be  served  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  first 
course,  '  cometh  in  the  master  of  the  game, 
apparelled  in  green  velvet ;  and  the  Ranger 
of  the  Forest,  also  in  a  green  suit  of  satin, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  green  bow,  and  divers 
arrows ;  with  either  of  them,  a  hunting  horn 
about  their  necks,  they  pace  round  about  the 
fire  three  times.  'Then  the  master  of  the  game 
maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels  down,  and  peti- 
tions to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
lord  of  the  feast.' 


j      This  ceremony  being  performed,  '  a  hunts- 
I  man    cometh  into  the  hall  with   a  fox,  and 
I  a  purse-net  with  a  cat,   both   bound  at  the 
j  end   of   a   staff,    and  with  them  nine  or  ten 
j  couple  of  hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunting 
horns.     And  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the  hounds 
set  upon  and  killed   beneath  the  fire.     This 
sport  finished,  the  marshall  an  officer  so  called, 
who  with  many  others,  under  different  appella- 
tions, were  created  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  revelsj  placeth  them  in  their  several 
appointed  places.' 

After  the  second  course,  '  the  ancientest  of 
the  masters  of  the  revels  singeth  a  song,  with 
the  assistance  of  others  there  present ;'  and 
after  some  repose  and  revels,  supper,  consist- 
ing of  two  courses,  is  then  served  in  the  hall ; 
and  being  finished,  '  the  marshal  presenteth 
himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon 
a  scaffold,  borne  by  four  men  ;  and  goeth 
three  times  roundabout  the  harthe,  crj-ing  out 
aloud,  '  A  lord,  a  lord,'  &c.  ;  then  he  de- 
scendeth  and  goeth  to  dance.  This  being 
done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  addresseth  himself 
to  the  banquet,  which  ended  with  some  mm- 
stralsye,  mirth,  and  dancing,  every  man 
departeth  to  rest.' 

Such  were  the  rural  sports  of  our  ancestors 
on  Twelfth  Day,  in  the  sixteenth  centurj' ; 
these,  however,  were  not  the  only  amusements, 
as  a  King  and  Queen  were  chosen  for  the 
night,  by  a  bean  found  in  a  piece  of  a  divided 
cake.  This  was  formerly  a  Christmas  gambol 
in  both  the  English  Universities,  and  is  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  they  took  from  the  Grecians,  of 
casting  dice  who  .should  be  the  Rex  Convivii ; 
or,  as  Horace  calls  him,  the  Arbiter  Bibeiidi. 
In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Romish 
Church,  there  is  the  following  observation  : 
on  the  5th  day  of  January,  '  kings  created  or 
elected  by  beans.'  The  6th  is  called  '  The 
festival  of  Kings,'  with  this  additional  remark, 
'  that  the  ceremony  of  electing  kings,  was 
continued  with  feasting  for  many  days.'  In 
the  cities  and  academies  of  Germany,  the 
students  and  citizens  choose  one  of  their  own 
number  for  king,  providing  a  most  magnificent 
banquet  on  the  occasion.  In  France,  during 
the  ancien  regime,  one  of  the  courtiers  was 
chosen  king,  and  the  nobles  attended  on  this 
day  at  an  entertainment ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1792,  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
mons at  Paris  passed  an  arret ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  'La  Fete  des  Rois'  (Tv.'elfth  Day., 
was  thenceforth  to  be  called,  '  La  Fete  des 
Sanculottes.'  It  was  called  an  anti-civic  feast, 
which  made  every  priest  that  kept  it  be 
deemed  a  royalist. 


The  Man  of  Ross. 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  that  distin- 
guished individual,  John  Kyrle,  celebrated  by 
Pope  as  the  '  Man  of  Ross.'  that  of  hospitality 
was  not  the  lea.st  prominent.  He  kept  two 
public  days  a  week,  the  market-day  and  Sun- 
day. On  the  former,  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  dined  with  him,  when  a 
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goose,  if  it  could  be  procured,  always  formed 
cue  of  the  dishes,  and  \vhich  he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  carving  himself.  If  any  of  his 
guests  had  any  differences  or  disputes  with 
one  another,  instead  of  going  to  law,  such 
was  their  love  and  veneration,  that  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  '  Man  of  Ross,'  to  decide  and 
settle  them,  and  his  decisions  were  generally 
final.  On  Sunday,  he  feasted  the  poor  people 
of  the  parish  at  his  house ;  and  often  sent 
them  home  loaded  with  broken  meat,  and  jugs 
of  beer.  At  Christmas,  he  enabled  all  the 
poor  to  celebrate  the  festival,  by  a  liberal 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  money.  On  the 
two  public  days  that  he  kept,  great  plenty 
and  generositj'  appeared  ;  but  in  e.xpenses  on 
himself,  he  was  frugal.  He  employed  in 
planting  trees,  great  numbers  of  ver>'  old  men, 
whose  age  or  infirmities  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  hard  labour  ;  paid  them  amply,  and 
often  fed  them  at  his  own  table. 


Hall  of  Tara. 

In  the  librar^^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
there  is  preserved  the  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Irish  MS.  which  contains  a  description  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall  of  Tamar  or  Tara,  which  is 
veri'  curious.  It  states,  that  'The  palace  of 
Tamar  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Conn,  of  the 
hundred  battles  ;  it  was  the  seat  of  Art,  and 
of  Cairbre  Liffeachar,  and  of  CatharMor,  and 
of  every  king  who  ruled  in  Tamar,  to  the  time 
ofNiall. 

'  In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  the  palace  of 
Tamar  was  nine  hundred  feet  square  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  surrounding  rai/i,  seven  di:(, 
or  casts  of  a  dart ;  it  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  apartments,  one  himdred  and  fifty 
dormitories,  or  sleeping  rooms  for  guards,  and 
sixty  men  in  each  ;  the  height  was  twenty- 
seven  cubits  ;  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  common  drinking  horns,  twelve  porches, 
twelve  doors,  and  one  thousand  guests  daily  ; 
besides  princes,  orators,  and  men  of  science, 
engravers  of  gold  and  silver,  carvers,  modellers, 
and  nobles. 

The  eating  hall  had  'twelve  stalls,  or  divi- 
sions, in  each  wing,  with  tables  and  passages 
round  them  ;  si.xteen  attendants  on  each  side, 
eight  to  the  astrologers,  historians,  and  secre- 
taries, in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  two  to  each 
table  at  the  door  ;  one  hundred  guests  in  all  ; 
two  oxen,  two  sheep,  and  two  hogs,  at  each 
meal  divided  equally  to  each  side.' 

The  quantities  of  meat  and  butter  that 
\vere  daily  consumed  here,  surpasses  all  de- 
scription ;  there  were  twenty-seven  kitchens, 
and  nine  cisterns  for  washing  hands  and  feet, 
a  ceremony  not  dispensed  with  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 


Earl  Fitzvvilliara. 

The  present  representative  of  the  noble 
house  of  Wentworth,  devotes  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  princely  fortune  in  <Jlffusing  bless- 
ings around  him.  HishospitaUty  is  proverbial, 


whether  considered  in  the  splendid  banquets 
which  have  frequently  been  held  at  his  man- 
sions, or  in  the  welcome  which  the  humble 
peasant  or  the  poor  stranger  always  receives. 
The  weary  traveller  never  need  despair  of 
accommodation,  if  he  can  but  reach  Vv'ent- 
worth  Castle ;  there,  without  enquiring 
'  whence  he  cometh,  or  whither  he  goeth,'  he 
has  refreshment  in  abundance  ;  and  never 
quits  the  mansion  without  an  invitation  always 
to  call  when  he  passes  that  way.  Another 
trait  of  hospitality  and  of  delicate  beneficence 
must  not  be  omitted,  in  speaking  of  this  orna- 
I  ment  to  the  British  Peerage.  His  lordship, 
I  on  more  than  one  of  his  estates,  has  a  number 
of  peasants,  who  pay  but  one  shilling  per  annum 
for  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  yet  they  are 
always  invited  on  a  rent-day  ;  when  thej'  are 
regaled  with  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  in  a  way 
which  partakes  largely  of  that  genuine  ho.spi- 
tality  which  is  now  somewhat  on  the  decline 
in  England. 


Mungo  Park. 

The  lamented  Mungo  Park,  when  suffering 
under  the  pangs  of  hunger,  rode  up  to  the 
Dooty's  house  in  a  Foulah  village,  but  was 
denied  admittance,  nor  could  he  even  obtain 
a  handful  of  corn  either  for  himself  or  his 
hor.-e.  'Turning,' says  he,  'from  this  inhos- 
pitable door,  I  rode  .slowly  out  of  the  touni, 
and  perceiving  some  low  scattered  huts  with- 
out the  walls,  I  directed  my  steps  towards 
them ;  knowing  that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  hospitality  does  not  always  prefer  the 
highest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of 
these  huts,  an  old  motherly-looking  woman 
sat  spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her  that 
I  was  hungry',  and  inquired  if  she  had  any 
victuals  with  her  in  the  hut.  She  immediately 
laid  down  her  distaff,  and  desired  me  in  Arabic 
to  come  in.  When  I  had  seated  myself  upon 
the  floor,  she  set  before  me  a  dishof  kouskous 
that  had  been  left  the  preceding  night,  of 
which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return 
for  this  kindness  I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket 
handkerchiefs  ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  a 
little  corn  for  my  horse,  which  she  readily 
brought  me.  Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unex- 
pected a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven  ;  and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious 
and  bountiful  Being,  whose  power  had  sup- 
ported me  under  so  many  dangers,  and  now 
spread  for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness.' 


Corporation  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  entertainments  of 
modern  times,  and  which  might  vie  with  the 
hospitality  of  the  feudal  barons,  was  the  din- 
ner given  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  host  of 
Foreign  Princes,  on  the  iSth  of  June,  1814, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
this  country.     The  Guildhall  was  fitted  up  for 
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the  occasion  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 
The  walls  of  the  hall,  to  the  underside  of  the 
capitals  of  the  clustered  columns,  were  covered 
•with  brii^ht  crimson  cloth,  elegantly  and  boldly 
fluted  throughout,  and  so  formed  and  fes- 
tooned as  to  represent  grand  arcades  ;  in  the 
recesses  of  which  were  placed  tables  illumi- 
nated with  cut-glass  chandeliers,  reflected  by 
handsome  mirrors  at  the  back,  giving  to  the 
whole  a  most  finished  appearance.  Above  the 
range  of  galleries,  were  suspended  large  su- 
perb cut-glass  chandeliers  ;  and  over  the  great 
cornice,  and  resting  thereon,  was  a  beautiful 
cordon  of  uncoloured  lamps,  by  which  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  hall  on  each  side  was  illu- 
minated. The  royal  banner  and  the  banners 
of  the  citj-,  with  those  of  the  twelve  principal 
companies,  were  displayed  underneath. 

At  the  upper  or  eastern  end  of  the  hall,  on 
a  platform  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  covered  with  Turkey  carpeting,  was 
placed  a  very  large  table,  at  which  stood 
three  massive  carved  and  gilt  chairs,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  gold 
fringes,  under  a  lofty  canopy  of  rich  crim.son 
velvet,  lined  with  crimson  sarcenet,  and  rich 
velvet  draperies  reaching  to  the  floor,  tied 
back  with  gold  ropes.  In  front  of  the  dome 
of  the  canopy  were  placed  the  sword  and  ] 
sceptre  ;  and  on  the  top,  the  royal  crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  boldly  carv'ed  on  a  large 
scale  and  gilt ;  over  this  hovered  a  dove  with 
the  olive  branch,  in  proper  colours,  as  in  the 
act  of  alighting,  in  allusion  to  the  leading 
happy  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  three  august  personages ;  the 
whole  producing  an  effect  of  simple  grandeur, 
consistent  with  the  object  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment. 

The  dinner  was  as  sumptuous  as  expense  or  j 
skill  could  niake  it,  and  v.-holly  served  on 
plate,  the  value  of  which  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  principal  atten- 
dants upon  the  company  in  the  hall  were  not 
hired  waiters,  but  composed  of  citizens  and 
other  gentlemen  of  respectability,  dressed 
alike  in  black,  and  white  waistcoats,  who 
offered  their  services  upon  the  occasion.  Be- 
sides the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  there  v.-ere  i 
also  present  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Cam.- 
bridge,  and  Gloucester ;  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  four  Prussian  princes,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Prince  Charles  of 
Mccklenburgh,  Prince  IBlucher,  the  Hetman 
Platoff;  Generals  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Bulow, 
and  Von  York  ;  all  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  the  principal  British  nobility 


Holkham  Sheep  Shearing. 

Sheep  Shearing  was  celebrated  as  a  festive 
entertainment,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
In  Engkind,  particularly  in  the  southern 
parts,  on  the  day  they  begin  to  shear  the 
sheep,  they  provide  a  plentiful  dinner  for  the 
shearers  and  their  friends,  vvho  visit  them  on 
the   occasion  :    a   table   also,  if  the  weather 


permits,  is  spread  in  the  open  village  for  tha 
young  people  and  children. 

Tusser,  in  his  '  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Husbandry,'  thus  alludes  to  this  festivity  : 

'  Wife  make  us  a  dinner,  spare  fle.sh  neither 

corne, 
Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must 

be  shorne  ; 
At    sheep    sheering    neighbours   none   other 

things  crave. 
But  good  cheere  and  welcome  like  neighbours 

to  have.' 

The  most  celebrated  festival  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  the  present  day  in  England,  is  the 
Holkham  sheep  shearing,  which  has  been 
now  kept  up  with  undiminished  splendour  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Holkhani  is  the  well 
known  seat  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  Esq.,  a 
nam.e  which  has  lost  nothing  by  the  choice 
which  he  nobly  made,  when  offered  a  peerage, 
of  rather  remaining  one  of  the  first  of  English 
gentlemen,  than  becoming  the  last  of  English 
peers.  Every  one  who  visits  ?\Ir.  Coke,  must 
be  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  his  man- 
sion, his  princely  establishment,  and  his 
liberal  hospitality  ;  but  his  annual  sheep 
shearing  is  an  occasion  on  which,  more  than 
on  any  other,  Holkham  must  fill  a  stranger 
with  wonder  and  delight.  'It  has  a  charac- 
ter,' says  Dr.  Rigby,  '  even  surpassing  the 
highest  natural  beauty  ;  it  has  a  moral  charac- 
ter, which  leaves  a  more  lasting  and  a  more 
satisfactory  impression  on  the  benevolent 
mind,  than  woods  and  waters,  green  fields, 
and  the  most  highly  decorated  grounds.  It 
exhibits  man  under  his  best  features,  and  in 
his  happiest  state  ;  it  is  the  field  of  human  in- 
dustry-, and  it  shov.-s  its  rich  reward.  Talent 
and  invention,  science  and  experiment,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  discoveries  of 
chemistrj',  and  the  investigations  of  natural 
history,  are  all  here  applied  to  the  promotion 
of  the  first  and  most  important  of  human  arts. 
The  labours  of  agriculture  are  facilitated,  its 
processes  are  improved,  its  valuable  products 
greatly  increased,  and  its  various  benefits 
widely  extended.  Society  at  large  ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil ;  the  farmer  who  occupies 
it ;  and  the  labourer  and  artizan  who  work 
upon  it,  all  share  in  these  benefits  ;  all  par- 
take of  the  great  good  which  bounteous  na- 
ture from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  returns  to 
the  skill  and  industry  of  man.' 

Dr.  R.,  who  pronounces  this  warm  enco- 
mium, was  present  at  the  forty-second  anni- 
versary, July  6,  i8i3,  of  the  Holkham  Sheep 
Shearing  ;  and  as  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  render  that  meeting  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  brilliant  that  has  yet  been  re- 
corded, we  shall  extract  from  Dr.  R.'s  notes 
of  his  visit  such  particulars  as  may  be  most 
illustrative  of  the  general  sentiment  which 
has  called  upon  us  to  place  these  Anecdotes 
of  Hospitality  under  the  auspices  of  the 
worthy  proprietor  of  Holkham. 

Speaking  of  the  first  morning's  ride  of  the 
company  assembled  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary-. Dr.  R.  says,  they  amounted  to 
several  hundreds  :  many  of  them  in  carriages. 
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but  the  greatest  number  on  horseback.  It 
was  a  goodly  and  cheering  sight  ;  Mr. 
Coke  was  at  their  head,  and  led  the  way  with 
an  animating  activity  instantly  communicated 
to  his  numerous  followers.  After  visiting 
several  of  his  farms,  seeing  the  sheep-shearers 
at  work,  and  inspecting  various  improvements 
effected  or  in  progress,  the  company  returned 
to  Holkham  Hall,  and  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
statue  gallerj' — Mr.  Coke  presiding  at  one 
table,  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  presiding  at 
the  other.  About  seventy  of  the  guests  were 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  residing  for  the  time 
under  Mr.  Coke's  roof.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  joined  Mr.  Coke  in  the  field ;  they 
consisted  of  most  of  his  tenants,  many  farmers 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  other  parts 
of  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ;  and  other  indivi- 
duals from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  to  whom  Mr. 
Coke  had  personally  given  cards  of  invi- 
tation. 

The  festivity  on  the  first  day  was  nothing, 
however,  to  that  on  the  second.  The  com- 
pany which  sat  down  to  dinner  was  the  most 
numerous  ever  known  at  Holkham,  more  than 
si.x  hundred  persons  partaking  of  ]\Ir.  Coke's 
princely  hospitality.  The  statue  gallery  was 
completely  filled,  and  tables  were  spread  in 
several  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  As  before, 
Mr.  Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  presided. 

On  the  third  and  last  days  of  the  festival, 
about  four  hundred  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr. 
Coke  proceeded  to  read  the  adjudication  of  a 
number  of  prizes  which  he  gives  annually  for 
improvements  in  the  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle, 
&c.  '  It  was  cheering  to  the  heart,'  says  Dr. 
R.,  'to  witness  the  sympathy  with  which  the 
expressions  of  kindness  from  Mr.  Coke  were 
received  by  his  tenants  and  the  company  at 
large.  It  realized  all  that  we  have  read  of  the 
community  of  feeling  between  the  baron  and 
his  people  in  feudal  times,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  here  every  tenant  by  his 
lease  (it  is  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coke,  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  most  honourable 
man  that  ever  breathed  without  the  security 
of  a  lease)  was  completely  independent  of  his 
landlord ;  and  that  the  affection  sprang  from 
an  honourable  sentiment  of  mutual  kindness 
and  advantage,  not  from  that  of  a  cold 
bounden  duty.' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  number  of 
toasts  were  given,  and  appropriate  returns 
made. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  seconding  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  who  returned  thanks  for  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  observed, 
that,  'with  respect  to  Mr.  Coke,  he  need  not 
address  himself  to  Norfolk  men  ;  they  knew 
him  well ;  and  to  those  who  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, he  would  only  say  that  he  spends  a 
princely  fortune  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  happiness  around.' 

On  the  health  of  Lord  Albemarle  being 
drank,  he  made  his  acknowledgments  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  feeling  and  impressive. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  company,  he  said, 


he  had  no  doubt  he  had  their  permission  to 
add  their  thanks  to  his  own,  for  the  hospi- 
talit}',  the  kind  and  friendly  hospitality,  with 
which  Mr.  Coke  had  received  them  all. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  know  his 
heart  well ;  and  that  it  is  his  highest  pride,  the 
greatest  glory  he  covets  on  earth,  to  enjoy 
the  good  wishes  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  en- 
lightened and  liberal  men.  Look  around  you, 
sir  (addressing  himself  to  I\Ir.  Coke,,  observe 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  depicted  in  every 
countenance  ;  every  heart  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, anxious  and  bursting  to  thank  you  for 
the  magnificent  hospitality  with  which  you 
have  received  us  all,  and  for  the  unremitting 
attention  with  which  you  have  in  so  sur- 
prising a  manner  noticed  every  individual 
amongst  us.  We  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  in- 
formation you  have  enabled  us  to  carry  away 
with  us.  In  the  name  of  all,  then,  I  express 
a  sincere  and  fervent  hope  that  every  pros- 
perity and  every  blessing  which  this  world 
affords,  may  attend  you.' 

'Thus  ended,'  says  Dr.  R.,  'a  meeting, 
the  genuine  unalloyed  and  extensive  utility 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  whether  we 
consider  the  information  diffused,  the  emula- 
tion excited,  or  the  actual  improvement 
effected,  in  an  art  in  which  humanity  is 
more  interested  than  in  any  other. 

'  Nor  as  a  scene  of  rational  superior  ex- 
hilarating conviviality,  as  a  genuine  festival, 
and  as  a  source  of  most  gratifying  mental  ex- 
citement, can  it  be  sufficiently  appreciated, 
whether  we  consider  the  numerous  assem- 
blage, and  its  comprehen.sive  and  distin- 
guished character  ;  Mr.  Coke's  most  magnifi- 
cent and  extended  hospitaUty ;  the  striking 
objects  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye  ;  the 
succession  of  interesting  circumstances,  and 
the  general  animation,  all  which  have  their 
share  in  producing  and  keeping  up  no  com- 
mon degree  of  mental  energy.' 

'  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,'  continues  the 
worthy  doctor,  '  I  never  witnessed  human 
nature  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
I  am  able  indeed  very  inadequately  to  de- 
scribe the  proud  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the 
awarded  prizes,  and  its  effect  on  myself  and 
the  company,  which  most  strikingly  exem- 
plified_  this.  The  dignified  and  impressive, 
yet  kind  and  conciliating  manner  of  Mr. 
Coke,  in  addressing  individually  each  suc- 
cessful candidate  ;  his  judicious  and  instruc- 
tive remarks  on  the  several  subjects  in  which 
they  had  excelled ;  his  animation  when  he 
adverted  to  the  boundless  benefits  which 
agriculture  must  derive  from  a  continuance  of 
such  well-directed  exertions,  and  particularly 
his  feeling  expression  of  thanks  to  them  on  his 
own  part,  and  on  that  of  the  public,  rivetted 
the  attention  of  everyone  ;  and  could  not  fail 
to  in.spire  those  who  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, with  an  ardent  desire  of  making  similar 
efforts,  and  of  partaking  of  similar  honours. 

'  It  was  indeed  a  goodly  sight,  when  each 
fortunate  candidate's  name  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Coke,  to  behold  every  eye  directed 
towards  him,  following  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  distinguished  crowd  to  the  table 
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which  was  placed  before  Mr.  Coke,  and  on  ] 
which  were  displayed  various  massive  and  | 
costly  pieces  of  plate,  tankards,  vases, 
waiters,  cups,  mugs.  &c.,  the  truly  rich  re- 
wards of  merit,  and  destined  to  become  in 
each  family  v/hich  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  them,  the  most  honourable  heirlooms, 
and  to  tell  in  future  times,  from  father  to  son, 
the  interesting  tale  of  an  ancestor's  well- 
doing, and  of  Mr.  Coke's  bounty.  Nor  was 
the  general  sympathy  less,  in  viewing  the 
rewarded  individual  returning  through  the 
same  admiring  crowd,  bearing  conspicuously, 
proudly  conspicuously,  the  well-earned  and 
highly- valued  prize.' 

The  mere  mechanism  of  such  a  festival 
must  be  no  trifling  thing.  Its  previous  aj- 
rangernent  comprising  such  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, necessarily  requires  much  preparation, 
and  the  co-operation  of  many  competent  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  only  general  directions 
can  be  given.  The  immediate  conduct  of  the  I 
meeting,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  Mr. 
Coke  ;  the  interest  excited,  and  the  general 
gratification  derived  from  it,  are  the  effects', 
of  his  sole  superintendence — of  his  well- 1 
directed  single  personal  exertions.  He  is  | 
everywhere,  and  with  ever>'one;  he  points 
out  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  ;  the 
processes  and  experiments  which  are  most  in- 
structive ;  the  implements,  the  buildings,  the ' 


cattle,  the  manures,  the  crops,  most  likely 
to  interest  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  even  to 
gratify'  the  curiosity  of  the  common  observer. 
He  solicits  enquiry  from  everyone  who  ap- 
pears interested  in  agriculture,  and  most 
readily  and  indiscriminately  answers  all 
questions  connected  with  the  subject.  Each 
morning  of  the  fete  he  was  among  the  first  on 
horseback  ;  the  first  to  lead  the  way,  in  a  new 
and  untrodden  course,  animating  his  numer- 
ous and  eager  followers,  and  conducting  them 
to  fresh  scenes  of  interest  and  instruction. 

'  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,'  says  Dr. 
R.,  "his  exertions  were  most  extraordinary. 
The  delivery  of  the  prizes  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  afternoon,  during  v.-hich 
he  appeared  to  be  constantly  on  his  legs ; 
and,  with  little  intermission,  to  be  addressing 
either  the  fortunate  candidates,  or  his  atten- 
tive audience  :  and  as  the  end  of  his  labours 
approached,  instead  of  exhibiting  marks  of 
bodily  fatigue  or  mental  exhaustion,  he  seemed 
to  acquire  fresh  animation,  and  to  evince, 
even  to  the  last,  an  undiminished  desire  to 
omit  nothing  which  could  inform  or  gratify 
his  friends  ;  and,  finally,  in  taking  hisleave, 
he  showed  the  surprising  faculty  before  ad- 
verted to  by  Lord  Albemarle,  of  recognising 
and  noticing  large  numbers  individuallj',  and 
giving  and  receiving  personally  the  wannest 
and  most  gratifying  valedictions.' 


ANECDOTES   OF  CONVIVIALITY. 


'  Come,  Anecdote  !  with  nil  thy  graces  come. 
Relieve  the  ^rave — to  mirth  thy  rites  afford. 
And  trown  the  sparkling  glass,  and  hospitable  board.'— COOKE. 


Wine. 

Jemsheed,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  founder 
of  Persepolis,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  invented  wine.  He  was  immoderately 
fond  of  grapes,  and  desired  to  preserve  some  ; 
they  were  placed  for  this  purpose  in  a  large 
vessel,  and  lodged  in  a  vault  for  future  use. 
When  the  vessel  was  opened,  the  grapes  had 
fermented  ;  and  their  juice,  in  this  state,  was 
so  acid,  that  the  king  believed  it  must  be 
poisonous.  He  had  some  vessels  filled  with 
it,  and  poison  written  upon  each :  they 
were  placed  in  his  room.  It  happened  that 
one  of  his  favourite  ladies  was  affected  with  a 
nervous  head-ache,  and  the  pain  distracted 
her  so  much,  that  she  desired  death.  Ob- 
serving a  vessel  v.'\lh.  poison  written  on  it,  she 
took  it,  and  swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine, 
for  such  it  had  become,  overpowered  the  lady, 
who  fell  down  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke 
much  refreshed.  Delighted  with  the  remedy, 
she  repeated  the  dose  so  often,  that  the  mon- 
arch's poison  was  all  drank  !  He  soon  dis- 
covered this,  and  forced  the  lady  to  confess 
what  she  had  done.  A  quantity  of  wine 
was  made ;  and  Jemsheed  and  all  his  court 
drank  of  the  new  beverage ;  which,  from 
the  circumstance  that  led  to  its  discovery,  is 
this  day  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of 
Zeher-e-Kooshon,  the  dclightfitlpoison. 

Wine  among  the  ancient  Romans  was 
served  in  large  earthen  vases,  which  circu- 
lated as  the  decanters  do,  after  dinner,  at  an 
English  table,  each  having  a  label  describing 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  liquor  it  contained. 
The  Romans  had  cups  to  drink  out  of,  of 
various  dimensions  and  materials  ;  that  most 
generally  used,  was  called  a  cyathns  ;  it  was 
a  small  goblet,  which,  at  elegant  tables,  was 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  It 
contained  about  the  same  quantity  as  a  mo- 
dern wineglass. 

T'he  wine,  when  brought  to  table,  was 
passed  through  strainers,  in  which  were  small 
pieces  of  ice,  and  it  was  sometimes  both 
cooled  and  weakened  bj'-  an  admixture  of 
snow ;  in  winter,  it  was  usual  to  temper  it 


with  warm  water.  The  wine  was  not  poured 
from  the  vase,  but  the  cyathns  was  dipped 
into  it  ;  and  in  houses  where  much  etiquette  of 
attendance  was  observed,  that  duty  was  per- 
formed by  ])oys,  attired  with  more  care  than 
the  ordinary  slaves. 

The  wine  was  kept  in  large  jars,  formed 
like  urns,  and  usually  stopped  with  a  composi- 
tion of  pitch  and  mastic,  cork  being  but 
seldom  used  for  that  purpose.  The  date  of 
the  vintage  was  marked  on  the  stopper,  which 
was  sometimes  sealed,  and  had  the  signet  of 
the  grower,  as  an  attestation  of  the  genuine 
quality  of  the  liquor. 

The  wine  was  often  preserved  to  a  great 
age.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  there 
was  wine  which  was  made  during  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Opimius,  and,  consequently,  about 
two  hundred  years  old.  This  old  wine  was 
not  drank,  but  chiefly  employed  to  give 
strength  and  flavour  to  other  wine,  with 
which  it  was  mixed  in  small  quantities  ;  and 
the  price  was  so  excessive,  that  an  ounce 
weight  of  it,  according  to  Plin}',  must  have 
cost  about  four  pounds  English. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
Italian  wines,  those  of  Greece  were  in  greater 
estimation,  particularly  that  from  the  island 
of  Chios  (Scio),  which  was  so  high  priced, 
that  at  the  greatest  entertainments,  only 
one  cup  of  it  was  presented  to  each  guest. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  it  was  lavished 
in  equal  profusion  with  evcrj^  other  luxury. 

It  is  related,  that  Lucullus,  on  his  return 
from  Asia,  gave  a  fete  to  the  people,  at  which 
there  was  expended  a  quantity  of  wine,  equal 
to  100,000  barrels  ;  and  Caisar  gave  public 
entertainments  at  the  celebration  of  four  dif- 
ferent triumphs  in  the  same  month,  at  which 
22,000  tables  were  spread,  which  flowed  with 
Falcrnian  and  Chian  wine. 


Praises  of  Wine. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  have  met  with 
numerous  apologists,  and  even  panegyrists, 
both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  That 
poets  should  have  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  Bacchus,  cannot  be  wondered 
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at,  as  their  jovial  and  easy  manners  well  ac- 
cord with  those  of  his  worshippers.  Ana- 
creon,  who  was  one  of  the  heartiest  friends  to 
the  cause,  earned  his  love  of  it  rather  too  far  ; 
for  after  denoting  the  elevation  of  spirit 
with  which  wine  inspired  him.  he  even  pro- 
ceeds to  make  an  excuse  for  indulging  in  it  to 
excess. 

'  Say,  is't  not  better  far,  dead  drunk  to  fall. 
Than  to  expire,  and  not  revive  at  all  ?' 
Horace,  who   did   ever>-thing  with  grace, 
passes  a  most  eloquent  eulog>'  on  wine,  in  one 
of  his  odes ;    and   in   his  epistles,  he  denies 
all    possibility     of    fame     to    water-drinking 
bards.      In  order  completely  to  unite  poetry 
with  drinking,  he  intimates,   that  the  muses 
themselves  had  no  objection   to   the  flowing 
bowl : 
'  It  appear'd  by  the  savour  e.xhal'd  from  their 

lips, 
That  each  muse  in  the  morning,  had  taken 
her  sips.' 

The  grave  Lucretius  must  have  been  pretty- 
well  acquainted  with  good  liquor,  thus  to  de- 
scribe its  effects  so  accurately  : 
'  When  once  their  pates  with  wine  are  fraught. 

Their  limbs  begin  to  totter. 
Their  speech  is  check'd,  confus'd  each  thought. 

Each  passion  too  grows  hotter  ; 
With  stuttering  tongue  and  staring  eye. 
They  hiccup  mutual  wrath  and  obloquy.' 

But  the  praise  of  Bacchus  has  not  been 
confined  to  poets  ;  philosophers  and  critics 
have  taken  the  tippler's  part.  Seneca  even 
carries  his  complacency  so  far,  as  to  advise 
men  of  enlarged  minds  to  indulge  freely  in 
the  bottle, 

'  Not  that  it  may  overpower  us,  but  only  re- 
lax our  overstrained  faculties  :' 
and  when  told  of  Gate's  failing,  he  said, 
'  Do  you  call  Cato's  excess  in  wine  a 
vice  ?  Much  sooner  may  you  be  able  to 
prove  drunkenness  a  virtue,  than  Cato  to  be 
vicious.' 

The  philosophical  Montaigne  adduces  a 
thousand  arguments  in  favour  of  wine,  al- 
though he  professes  not  to  have  been  attached 
to  it  himself.  '  Lucius  Piso,  and  Cornelius 
Cossus,'  he  remarks,  from. Seneca,  '  were  suc- 
cessively entrusted  with  secrets  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  the  first  by  Augustus,  the  other 
by  Tiberius.  These  they  were  never  known 
to  betray,  although  each  was  noted  for  such 
excess  in  v.ine,  as  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
Senate  House  repeatedly  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation :  or,  as  he  observes, 
'  Their  veins  still  swell'd  with  wine  of  yester- 
day.' 

Antidotes  and  Provocatives. 

The  ancients  imagined  that  certain  plants 
possessed  the  quaHty  of  preventing  intoxica- 
tion :  and  with  that  view  they  bound  their 
heads  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  vervain,  and 
parsley  ;  yet,  with  whimsical  inconsistency, 
they  used  provocatives  to  promote  drinking, 
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which  may  fairly  vie  with  the  anchovy  toasts 
and  devilled  biscuits  of  the  moderns.  In 
Horace  we  are  told  that 

'Stew'd  .shrimps,  and  Afric  cockles,  shall 
excite 

A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite.' 


Reasons  for  Drinking. 

Dr.  Aldrich,  of  convivial  memorj-,  said  there 
were  five  reasons  for  drinking  : — 

'  Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by. 
Or  any  other  reason  why.' 


Temperance  of  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  mingled  many  exercises 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  included 
speaking,  singing,  dancing,  reading,  and  pro- 
pounding questions.  On  other  occasions,  a 
philosophical  question  was  proposed,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  was  rewarded  with  a  garland  of 
evergreens,  or  a  dish  of  meat  ;  and  the  in- 
sipience  that  was   puzzled    by   its   difficulty, 

I  was  punished  with  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with 

'  salt. 

The  modern  Greeks  commonly  delight  in 
sprightly  exercises  after  dinner,  as  believing 
them  to  conduce  to  their  health  and  reputa- 
tion. They  seldom  eat  above  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  a  dinner.  As  for  drinking,  they 
rarely  use  any  other  liquor  at  dinner  than 
fountain  water,  which  is  commonly  at  hand  in 
all  their  dining-rooms,  and  taken  up  in  silver, 
gold,  or  earthen  cups,  by  the  servants  in 
attendance  the  moment  it  is  called  for.  The 
whole  family  rarely  sit  down  to  dinner  to- 
gether ;  but  one  smokes,  another  sings,  a 
third,  perhaps,  is  playing  on  his  fiddle, 
another  is  eating,  and  a  fifth  employed  at 
chess  with  some  companion  as  little  of  a  bo7t 
vivant  as  himself. 


Feast  of  Wise  Men. 

Periander,  one  of  the  wise  men,  though 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  wrote  circular  letters  to  all 
the  other  wise  men  of  his  da}-,  inviting  them 
to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  Corinth.  A 
great  many  of  them  accepted  the  invitation. 
Plutarch  gives  an  interesting  account  of  one 
of  the  entertainments  given  to  these  illustrious 
guests.  The  decent  simplicity  of  it,  he  justly 
remarks,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  taste  and 
humour  of  the  persons  entertained,  did  Peri- 
ander more  honour  than  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence could  have  done.  The  conversation 
was  alternately  grave  and  serious,  pleasant 
and  gay.  One  of  the  company  proposed  this 
question  : — '  Which  is  the  most  popular  form 
of  government  ?  Solon.  '  That,  where  an 
injury  done  to  any  private  citizen,  is  felt  as 
an  injury  to  the  whole  body.'  Bias.  'Where 
the  law 'has  no  superior.'  TJtales.  'Where 
the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too 
poor.'  Anac/iarsis.  "Where  virtue  is  ho- 
noured and  vice  detested.'    Fittacus.  'Where 
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dignities  are  always  conferred  upon  the 
virtuous,  and  never  upon  the  wicked.'  Cleo- 
biiliis.  '  Where  the  citizens  fear  blame  more 
than  punishment  '  Cliilo.  '  Where  the  laws 
are  more  regarded,  and  have  more  authority, 
than  orators  and  demagogues.'  'And  I,' said 
Periander,  '  conclude,  from  all  these  opinions, 
that  the  most  perfect  government  is  that 
where  the  sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  honour  and 
virtue. ' 


Models  for  Kings. 

The  great  Cyrus,  unlike  his  successors  in 
the  Persian  empire,  who  generally  kept  them- 
selves shut  up  in  their  palaces,  was  free  of 
access  to  all  the  world  ;  his  tent  was  con- 
.  stantly  open,  and  his  table  covered  v/ith 
homely  cheer,  of  which  he  would  invite  not 
only  his  general  officers  and  prime  ministers 
to  partake,  but  even  subalterns,  and  some- 
times whole  companies  of  the  common  sol- 
diers. With  what  pleasure  do  we  read  in 
Xenophon  of  the '  cheerfulness  and  gaiety 
which  enlivened  these  entertainments,  the 
chief  seasoning  of  which  was  a  decent  and 
becoming  familia,rity,  which,  so  far  from 
lessening  respect  for  the  prince,  gave  it  all 
the  life  and  .spirit  of  real  affection.  Cyrus's 
aim  was  to  attach  his  subjects  to  his  person 
rather  than  his  dignity  :  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, particularly  the  battle  of  Thymbrea, 
when  his  horse  fell  under  him,  they  showed 
how  nobly  they  returned  his  kindness.  The 
danger  of  the  king's  person  became  the  danger 
of  the  army  ;  an«l  his  troops  gave  incredible 
proofs  of  their  courage  and  braverj-. 

Similar  to  Cyrus  was  Cimon  of  Athens.  He 
amassed  riches  only  to  use  them  ;  and  he 
employed  them  to  no  other  use  but  to  acquire 
esteem  and  honour.  His  gardens  and  orchards 
were  always  open  to  the  citizens  in  general, 
who  v.ere  allowed  to  gather  what  fruits  they 
pleased.  His  table  was  daily  covered  in  a 
frugal  but  abundant  manner,  and  all  the  poor 
citizens  were  received  at  it  without  distinc- 
tion. By  banishing  from  his  table  whatever 
had  the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury-,  he 
reser\'ed  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund  for 
other  purposes  of  beneficence,  demonstrating 
by  his  conduct  a  noble  sense  of  the  true  use 
and  value  of  riches. 

Where  shall  we  look,  in  modem  times,  for 
examples  like  these  ?  At  the  Tuilerles,  where 
the  dining  of  the  king  and  his  family  is  made 
a  sight  for  the  curious  to  gaze  at,  like  the 
feeding  of  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie  ?  Or  in 
a  certain  Italian  principalit}-,  where  the  signal 
for  dining  is  given  by  a  flouri.sh  of  trumpets 
from  the  castle  walls  of  the  prince,  announc- 
ing that  '  now  his  highness  has  got  his 
dinner,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  go  to 
theirs '?' 

Frederick  the  First  of  Prussia,  father  of  the 
great  Frederick,  was  an  exception  to  most 
modern  princes  in  his  convivial  habits.  In  the 
middle  of  the  great  pond  or  reservoir  of  Pots- 
dam there  stood  of  old  a  little  square  building. 


where  his  majesty  used  to  repair  every  even- 
ing to  drink  beer  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  his 
generals,  and  to  forget  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment over  a  collation  of  cold  ham,  cold  salt 
beef,  and  Brunswick  sausages. 


Sumptuousness  of  the  Romans. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  descriptions  of 
historians,  the  entertainments  of  the  Romans 
must  have  been  more  luxurious,  more  expen- 
sive, and  more  convivial  than  those  of  modern 
times.  No  sooner  had  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture been  introduced  in  Rome,  than  saloons 
were  made  for  the  more  splendid  reception  of 
their  guests.  The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a 
saloon  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hermes  ; 
but  the  brilliancy  of  Nero's  parlour,  called 
Domus  Aurea,  surpassed  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  By  a  circular  movement  of  the 
ceiling  and  wainscot,  the  revolutions  of  the 
firmament  were  represented.  Each  season  of 
the  3'ear  was  ushered  in  with  a  new  course, 
and  fictitious  clouds  shed  flowers  and  essences 
upon  the  convivial  board. 

The  tables,  which  were  made  of  ivory,  tor- 
toiseshell,  box,  &c.,  were  inlaid  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  the  seats,  or  rather 
couches,  were  often  plated  with  silver.  The 
slaves,  who  attended  at  table,  were  all  neatly 
dressed ;  some  of  them  were  specially  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  sideboard,  others 
to  attend  to  the  wine,  a  third  set  to  the  water 
both  hot  and  cold,  and  a  fourth  to  the  cups, 
whenever  they  required  to  be  charged,  Vv^hich 
was  verj'  frequently'  the  case.  In  great  enter- 
tainments, not  only  the  guests,  but  all  the 
slaves,  as  well  those  belonging  to  the  master 
of  the  family,  as  those  brought  by  his  com- 
pany, who  stood  at  their  master's  send  ad 
pedes,  were  crowned  with  flowers  and  verdant 
wreaths.  In  short,  there  was  no  circumstance 
which  did  not  tend  to  inspire  mirth  and  good 
humour.  0 

Great  extravagance  was  practised  by  those 
who  had  the  vanity  to  keep  a  magnificent 
table.  Plutarch  relates  of  Lucullus,  that 
being  one  day  angry  with  his  butler  for  not 
providing  a  more  sumptuous  supper,  the 
domestic  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  his 
master  had  told  him  he  should  have  no  com- 
pany' that  day.  '  What  ! '  replied  the  haughty 
Roman,  '  did  you  not  know  that  Lucullus  was 
to  sup  with  Lucullus?' 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
it  was  customary',  at  the  banquets,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  some  eminent  personage,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  excite  laudable  emulation  ; 
but  the  Romans  soon  degenerated  into  an 
imitation  of  Asiatic  manners  ;  and  buff"oons, 
mimics,  musicians,  dancers,  and  various  spec- 
tacles, became  the  prevailing  fashion,  without 
which,  no  entertainment  could  be  served  up. 
To  such  an  excess  was  this  carried,  that  when 
any  fish  or  fov,l  of  extraordinary  price  was 
brought  in,  it  was  accompanied  into  the  room 
with  the  sound  of  flutes,  hautboys,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  company. 

Independent  of  the  pantomimes  and  other 
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spectacles  which  were  exhibited  during  supper, 
the  Romans  had  various  table  games,  at  which 
they  played,  which  were  often  protracted  to 
ver>'  late  hours.  We  are  assured  by  Suetonius, 
that  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  delight  ot"  human 
kind,  used  to  protract  the  banquet  until  mid- 
night ;  whereas  Domitian,  his  brother,  seldom 
continued  it  longer  than  the  setting  of  the 
sun. 

The  diversions  of  the  table  did  not  prevent 
the  Romans  from  drinking  a  cheerful  cup, 
passing  round  the  social  bowl,  and  toasting 
their  mistresses,  their  friends,  and  their  pa- 
trons. The  expressions  on  those  occasions 
were,  propino  tibi,  bene  tibi,  bene  illi,  bejie 
tail ;  and  thus  the  cup  was  handed  about 
from  one  to  another,  all  round  the  table. 

These  convivial  meetings  were  often  the 
means  of  reconciling  persons  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon,  having  got  the  better 
of  his  brother  at  a  tilt  or  tournament,  found 
that  he  had  inflamed  the  breast  of  Perseus 
with  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  resentment. 
Demetrius,  after  supping  with  his  own  partj-, 
said,  '  Now  let  us  go  and  revel  with  my 
brother ;  it  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  reconcile 
him.' 

After  a  banquet,  the  master  of  the  house 
gave  away  part  of  the  leavings  to  his  slaves  ; 
and  such  things  as  were  not  fit  for  further  use 
were  burnt.  This  kind  of  sacrifice,  which 
was  called  proteri'ia,  gave  rise  to  a  smart 
sajnng  of  Cato  the  Younger.  Apicius,  who 
had  spent  all  his  wealth  in  eating  and  drinking, 
unfortunately  set  fire  to  his  hou.se  ;  on  which 
Cato  said,  'The  man  has  done  ever>'thing 
according  to  rule,  and  has  performed  the 
sacrifice  of  ihe.  proierj'ia.' 


Roman  Dissipation- 

The  sobriety  of  the  ancient  Romans  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  their  subsequent  e.x- 
cesses.  In  the  earlj'  ages  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth, no  one  was  permitted  to  drink  wine 
until  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year. 
^\Tlether  it  was  the  scantiness  of  the  liquor, 
or  the  more  probable  motive  of  attention  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  which  gave  rise  to 
this  severe  prohibition,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ancient  sobriety  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  as  soon  as  the  grape  became  abun- 
dant ;  and  excess  in  wine  became  so  prevalent 
in  Rome,  that  Pliny  speaks  of  men  in  polite 
society,  who,  after  drinking  to  repletion,  have 
sought  to  create  new  means  of  continuing  their 
revelry. 

Of  this  number  was  Marc  Antony,  who 
published  an  account  of  drunken  revels  ;  and 
the  j-ounger  Cicero,  who  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  the  quantity  he  could  drink  at  a 
draught,  'As  if,'  says  Plinj-,  'he  wished  to 
deprive  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
of  the  gjory  of  being  the  greatest  drunkard 
of  the  age.' 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
that  he  passed  two  whole  days  and  nights  at 


table  with  Pomponius  Flaccus  and  Lucius 
Piso,  whose  convivial  quahties  he  aftenvards 
rewarded  ;  the  one  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  the  other  with  the  prefecture  of  the 
city  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  concealing  the 
motive  for  their  advancement,  that  the  patents 
of  their  appointments  expressed  it.  So  dissi- 
pated, indeed,  was  Tiberius,  that  Seneca  says, 
he  was  only  drunk  once  in  his  life,  that  was 
from  the  moment  he  became  intoxicated  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Cossus,  prefect  of  the  city  under  Tiberius, 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  to  the  senate,  whence  he  was 
frequently  carried  in  so  sound  a  sleep,  as  not 
to  be  awakened  by  the  motion  of  his  re- 
moval. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  a  kind  of  beer 
that  was  made  by  fermenting  several  species 
of  grain  with  water  ;  and  mentions  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  depravity  of  the  times,  that 
men,  not  satisfied  with  wine,  contrived  that 
even  water  should  contribute  to  inebriate 
them. 


Saturnalia, 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia  is  un- 
known. Macrobrius  says,  it  was  celebrated 
m  Italy  long  before  the  building  of  Rome  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  com- 
memorate, as  it  in  some  degree  represented, 
the  liberty  enjoyed  in  the  golden  age,  under 
Saturn,  before  the  names  of  master  and  ser- 
vant were  known  in  the  world. 

The  Saturnalia  was  held  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  lasted  at  first  three,  and  after- 
wards five  days  ;  during  which  time  the  power 
of  masters  over  their  slaves  was  suspended, 
and  they  associated  together  with  the  greatest 
freedom  ;  all  distinction  of  rank,  and  even 
dress,  being  laid  aside.  Besides  this,  friends 
sent  presents  to  one  another ;  no  war  was  to 
be  proclaimed,  and  no  offender  executed  ; 
the  schools  kept  a  vacation,  and  nothing  but 
mirth  and  freedom  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
city. 


'  Drinking  the  Crowns.' 

It  was  customarj-  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
us,  to  drink  toasts  and  healths  ;  and  some- 
times when  a  very  animated  sentiment  was 
given,  the  company  would  pledge  it  by  throw- 
ing their  chaplets  into  the  wine,  which  was 
called,  'drinking  the  crowns.' 

During  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Marc  Antony  having  su.spected 
Cleopatra  of  a  design  to  poison  him,  refused 
to  partake  of  anything  at  her  table,  until  she 
had  previously  tasted  it.  Cleopatra  laughed 
at  his  fears  ;  and  having  dressed  herself  in  a 
wreath  of  poisoned  flowers,  she  proposed, 
after  supper,  '  to  drink  the  crowns.'  Antony, 
out  of  gallantry-,  immediately  threw  the  wreath 
she  wore  into  his  cup,  and  had  already  carried 
it  to  his  lips,  when  the  queen  seizing  his  arm. 
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informed  him  of  his  dangef,  and  thus  proved 
to  him  that  his  suspicions  were  as  groundless 
as  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 


Drinking  Pearls. 

Clodius,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  ^sop,  the 
tragedian,  who  left  him  an  immense  fortune, 
was  the  first  to  drop  pearls  in  wine,  from  a 
conceit  of  enhancing  the  delight  of  drinking  it. 
His  extravagance,  however,  was  without  any 
of  that  selfishness  which  so  often  distinguishes 
the  greedy  voluptuary;  for  'finding  them,' 
says  Pliny,  '  to  content  his  palate  wondrous 
well,  because  he  would  not  have  all  the 
pleasure  to  himfV^lf,  and  know  the  goodness 
thereof  alone,  he  gave  everj^  guest  at  table  one 
pearl  a  piece  to  drink.  Before  such  glorious 
profusion,  the  celebrated  pearl  supper  of 
Cleopatra  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
Queen  of  Egypt  dissolved  but  one  pearl ; 
Clodius,  his  dozens  ;  not  even  her  favoured 
Antony  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  joyous 
extravagance  :  but  Clodius  made  all  around 
him  equally  happy. 


The  Stirrup  Cup. 

The  cordial  stirrup  cup  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  has  its  origin  in  the  parting  cup,  the 
pocuhc7n  boni  gc7iii  of  the  ancients.  When 
the  Roman  supper  was  ended,  as  it  began, 
with  libations  to  the  gods,  prayers  were 
offered  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
host,  whose  health  was  drank  at  the  same 
time,  during  the  reign  of  the  Caesars,  as  that 
of  the  emperor  ;  and  a  last  cup  was  quaffed  to 
one  general  'good  night.'  This  custom, 
which  was  continued  for  ages,  was  long  reli- 
giously adhered  to  by  our  hospitable  ances- 
tors, until  it  was  exploded  by  the  cold  refine- 
ment of  modern  manners. 


Toast-Masters. 

In  order  to  preserve  regularity  at  their  con- 
vivial entertainments,  the  Romans  instituted 
what  is  now  called  a  toast-master,  by  the  name 
of  Rex,  maglster,  or  Arbiter,  bibendi ;  v.-lio 
was  either  appointed  by  throwing  the  dice  for 
it,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  company.  Horace 
frequently  alludes  to  the  former  mode,  but 
Plautus  seems  to  make  the  toast-master  elec- 
tive. A  personage  in  his  drama,  putting  a 
crown  of  flowers  on  another's  head,  says, 
'  Strategmn  te/acio  hitic  convivio.'  '  I  make 
thee  master  of  this  feast.' 

Itmust  be  observed,  however,  that  they  did 
not  institute  a  king  of  the  feast,  or  toast- 
master,  at  all  entertainments  ;  it  was  an  effect 
of  expiring  gaiety,  to  revive  their  drooping 
spirits,  when  they  began  to  grow  languid. 
The  toast-master  prescribed,  under  certain 
penalties,  regulations  for  the  whole  company  ; 
he  ordered  singing,  drinking,  dancing,  or  the 
exercise  of  any  talent  which  he  knew  an  in- 
dividual to  possess,  and  which  he  thought 


might  be  agreeable  to  the  company,  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

Cato  tells  us,  that  old  as  he  was,  he  still 
rejoiced  to  make  one  at  a  banqueting,  where 
the  guests  contributed  so  agreeably  to  e.x- 
hilarate  each  other,  where  the  toast-master 
put  the  whole  company  upon  an  exertion  of 
their  talents,  and  circulated  a  small  but  cheer- 
ing cup  ;  and  we  are  told  of  Verres,  by  the 
Roman  orator,  that  he  who  trampled  upon  the 
laws  of  his  country,  was  yet  a  good  subject  in 
all  drinking  societies,  and  yielded  a  ready 
obedience  to  all  convivial  lav.'s. 


Drinking  Alatches. 

If  inebriety  be,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  '  nothing 
else  than  a  voluntarj'  insanity,'  there  can  be 
few  madder  things  than  to  make  a  study  of 
madness,  by  bragging  and  wagering.  One  of 
the  first  to  whom  the  disgrace  belongs  of  pro- 
posing a  drinking  match,  was  Dionysius,  who 
at  the  feast  of  Choas,  proclaimed  a  reward  of  a 
crown  of  gold  to  the  person  who  should  drink 
most.  Zenocrates  of  Chalcedon  was  the  man 
who  obtained  this  inglorious  triumph.  It  having 
been  a  custom,  however,  that  the  victors  in  all 
exercises  should  leave  their  crowns  of  flowers, 
myrtle,  ivy,  and  laurel,  on  the  head  of  a  statue 
of  Mercury  which  stood  at  the  palace  gate, 
Xenocrates  would  not  break  through  it,  even 
for  the  sake  o{ gold ;  and  with  a  spirit  which 
almost  atoned  for  the  grossness  of  his  achieve- 
ment, left  his  golden  crown  also  on  the  head  of 
the  presiding  genius. 


Effects  of  Intemperance. 

'A  wise  man,'  said  the  philosopher  Zeno, 
'will  drink  wine,  but  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  by  it.'  'Who  hath  woe,  who 
hath  sorrow,  who  hath  contentions,  who  hath 
babblings,  who  hath  wounds  without  cause, 
who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They,'  saith  Solo- 
mon,  '  that  tarry  long  at  the  liniie.' 

It  may  be  remarked  of  drunkenness,  that 
like  some  diseases,  its  paroxysms  are  periodi- 
cal, returning  regularly  after  longer  or  shorter 
intervals.  At  first  a  man  will  think  it  no 
shame  to  get  drunk  once  a  year,  on  his  birth- 
day ;  he  marries,  and  lest  he  .should  be 
thought  to  pay  less  regard  to  the  birthday  of 
his  wife  than  his  own,  gets  drunk  on  that  day 
also  ;  he  becomes  a  father,  and  as  if  children 
brought  nothing  but  cares  with  them,  he 
drowns  the  remembrance  of  every  addition  to 
his  family  in  wine.  Then  there  are  friends' 
birthdays,  and  great  men's  birthdays,  and 
great  public  occasions,  all  of  which  he  must 
assist  in  celebrating  :  till  at  length,  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  which  does  not 
furnish  its  apology  for  an  anniversary  debauch. 
What  was  an  occasional  Indulgence,  becomes 
an  uniform  habit ;  a  disease,  the  paroxysms  of 
which  return  daily  and  hourly,  till  its  victim  is 
destroyed. 

Aristotle    tells    us,     that    Dionysius    the 
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Voungef  would  sometimes  continue  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  for  ninety  days  at  a  time  ;  and 
that  he  at  last  drank  himself  bHnd.  It  is 
natural  that  the  infusion  of  too  great  a  quantity 
of  oil  should  extinguish  the  lamp. 

The  Emperor  Zeno.  who  was  in  the  daily 
practice  of  drinking  till  he  was  insensible,  was 
taken  up  in  one  of  these  drunken  fits,  by  order 
of  his  wife  Ariadne,  and  committed  to  the 
tomb.  On  returning  to  sobriety,  and  to  a 
sense  of  his  dreadful  situation,  he  sent  forth 
the  most  lamentable  cries  ;  but  hated  by  his 
wife,  and  detested  by  his  people,  his  cries  were 
unheeded,  and  he  was  left  to  perish. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  conquering  the 
world,  was  conquered  by  a  cup  of  wme,  the 
great  cup  of  Hercules,  drinking  ofif  which  to 
the  bottom,  he  gave  a  loud  shriek,  fell  back  as 
if  struck  with  some  mighty  blow,  and  soon 
after  expired. 

At  the  funeral  of  Calanus,  a  celebrated 
Indian  philosopher,  thirty  of  the  guests  died 
of  suffocation  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  many 
more  of  indigestion  the  following  day.  To 
anyone  who  quaffed  a  large  quantity  of  liquor, 
without  drawing  breath,  the  company  cried, 
'Long  may  you  live  ;'  and  as  neutrality  was 
not  tolerated  at  these  conflicts  of  the  stomach, 
the  moderate  drinkers  were  driven  off  with  a 
'drink,  or  be  gone.' 

Stow  relates,  that  in  the  year  1446,  there 
was  a  wedding  near  Zeghebuic,  celebrated 
with  such  intemperance,  that  no  less  than  nine 
score  persons,  men  and  women,  died  of  exces- 
sive eating  and  drinking  ! 

Who  can  be  surprised  at  such  effects,  when 
it  appears  from  an  analysis  made  by  Mr. 
Brande,  reported  in  the  '  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions'  for  1811,  that  port,  and  some  other 
sorts  of  wine,  contain  about  half  their  bulk  of 
pure  brandy?  Were  wine  bibbers  to  reflect 
that  every  time  they  drink  two  bottles  of 
strong-bodied  wine,  they  swallow  exactly  one 
bottle  of  the  strongest  brandy,  it  might  tend 
to  lessen  their  achievements,  ifit  did  not  lessen 
their  numbers. 

Intoxication  and  quantity  are,  it  is  true, 
things  of  very  indefinite  relation  ;  there  are  men 
of  two  bottles,  and  men  of  five  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  bacchanalian 
conclusions  which  are  sometimes  drawn  from 
instances  of  great  drinkers  proving  long  livers. 
There  was  lately  living  at  Brighton,  a  worthy 
citizen  of  London,  who  had  never  before  been 
ten  miles  beyond  the  health  consuming  at- 
mosphere of  the  metropolis ;  who  had,  for 
fifty  years,  daily  frequented  an  inn  in  Bishop- 
gate  Street,  and  during  the  latter  days  of  that 
period,  never  drank  less  than  five  bottles  of 
port  per  day  ;  who  had,  from  first  to  last, 
drank  at  that  house  alone,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  bottles  of  wine,  or  in  con- 
vertible terms,  .seventeen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred bottles  of  brandy  ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  this,  was  a  hale  old  man,  of  not  less  than 
ninety-two  years  of  age  !  Ought  any  man  to 
infervfrom  this,  that  he  may  do  the  like  with 
equal  impunity  ?  Should  we  not  rather  con- 
clude, that  had  this  nonogenerian  drank  less, 
he  would  have  lived  longer?  and  that,  but  for 


'the  sweet  poison,'  he  might  have  rivalled  in 
age,  a  Jenkins  or  a  Parr  ? 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  degree 
in  which  strong  liquors  may  te  drank  to  e.x- 
cess,  depends  much  on  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  we  live.  Tne  same  indul- 
gence which  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
l)lood  move  in  Norway,  would  make  an  Ita- 
lian mad.  A  German,  therefore,  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, drinks  through  custom,  founded 
upon  constitutional  necessity  ;  a  Spaniard 
drinks  through  choice,  or  out  of  the  mere 
wantonness  of  luxury  ;  and  drunkenness,  he 
adds,  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished, 
where  it  makes  men  mischievous  and  mad, 
as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  than  where  it  only  ren- 
ders them  stupid  and  heavy,  as  in  Germany, 
and  more  northern  countries.  Accordingly, 
in  the  warmer  climate  of  Greece,  a  law  of 
Pittacus  enacted,  '  that  he  who  committed  a 
crime  when  drunk,  should  receive  a  double 
punishment,'  one  for  the  crime  itself,  and  the 
other  for  the  ebriety  which  prompted  him  to 
commit  it.  The  Roman  law,  however,  made 
great  allowances  for  this  vice  ;  pi'r  vmuin  de- 
lapsis  cnpitalis  pixna  rc})iittitur.  But  the 
law  of  England,  considering  how  easy  it  is  to 
counterfeit  this  excuse,  and  how  weak  an  ex- 
cuse it  is,  if  real,  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus 
to  vindicate  or  privilege  one  crime  by 
another. 

Webb,  the  celebrated  walker,  who  was  re- 
markable for  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind, 
drank  nothing  but  water.  He  was  one  day 
recommending  his  regimen  to  a  friend  who 
loved  wine,  and  urged  him  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  quit  a  course  of  luxury  by  which  his 
health  and  intellects  would  be  equally  de- 
stroyed. The  gentleman  appeared  convinced, 
and  told  him,  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
counsel,  though  he  thought  he  could  not 
change  his  course  of  life  at  once,  but  would 
leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees.  '  By  de- 
grees !'  exclaimed  Webb,  '  if  you  should  un- 
happily fall  into  the  fire,  would  you  caution 
your  servants  to  pull  you  out  only  by  degrees  ?' 
A  smart,  but  after  all  absurd,  analogy.  For 
it  is  by  degrees  that  rooted  habits  are  best 
cured,  and  we  must  still  say  with  Zeno,  'a 
wise  man  will  drink  wine.'  It  is  not  the  use, 
but  the  abuse  of  it,  which  is  to  be  condemned. 


Admonition  to  Youth. 

The  Scythian  philosopher,  Anacharsis,  used 
to  say,  that  'the  vine  had  three  clusters  ;  the 
first  of  pleasure,  the  second  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  third  of  sorrow  and  repentance.' 
Being  abused  by  a  yoimg  man  at  a  feast, 
'  Youngster,'  said  he,  '  if  you  cannot  bear 
wine  when  you  are  young,  you  will  carry 
water  when  you  are  old. ' 


A  Peg  Higher. 

The  Danes  first  brought  into  England  ex- 
cessive drinking  ;  and  King  Edgar  permitting 
many  of  them  to  dwell  here,  was  at  length 
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constrained  to  ordain,  as  check  to  this  excess, 
that  certain  naiis  should  be  driven  into  the 
sides' of  their  cups,  as  Hmits  or  bounds  which 
no  man,  under  a  great  penalty,  should  be  so 
hard}'  as  to  transgress.  And  hence  the 
phrase,  which  still  subsists  in  England,  of  a 
man  in  his  cups  being  2.  peg  higher  or  laixjer. 


Sir-Loin. 

The  sirloin  of  beef  is  said  to  ovv'e  its  name 
to  Kmg  Charles  the  Second,  who  dining  upon 
a  loin  of  beef,  and  being  particularly  pleased 
with  it,  asked  the  name  of  the  joint.  On 
being  told,  he  said,  '  for  its  merit  then  I  will 
knight  it,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be  called 
Sir- Loin.' 

In  a  ballad  of  *  The  new  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn,' this  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  : 
'  Our  Second  Charles  of  fame  facete, 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine  ; 
He  held  his  sword,  pleas"d  o'er  the  meat. 

Arise,  thou  fam'd  Sir-\,6\n.' 
In  another  ballad,   '  The  Gates  of  Calais, 
it  is  thus  noticed  : 

'  Renown'd  .S/r-Loin,  ofttimes  decreed. 

The  theme  of  English  ballad  ; 
On  thee  our  kings  oft  deign  to  feed. 

Unknown  to  Frenchmen's  palate  ; 
Then,  how  much  doth  thy  taste  exceed 
Soup  meagre,  frogs,  and  salad  I' 


Beer  and  Porter. 

The  Eg3T5tians  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  inventors  of  beer  ;  they  called  it  the  Pelu- 
sian  liquor,  because  it  was  first  piade  at 
Pelusium,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
about  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  porter,  for  which  London  has  become 
so  distinguished,  was  first  introduced  about 
the  year  1750.  Previous  to  that  time,  the 
malt  liquors  in  general  use  were  ale,  beer,  and 
two-penny  ;  it  was  then  customary- to  call  for  a 
pint  of  half-and-half,  that  is,  half  beer  and 
half  two-penny  ;  or  else  a  pint,  or  tankard,  of 
three-threads,  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  beer, 
and  two-penny.  Then  the  publican  was 
obliged  to  draw  from  three  casks  to  serve 
one  customer.  To  avoid  this  trouble  and 
waste,  a  brewer,  whose  name  was  Harwood, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor,  which 
r>hould  partake  of  the  united  flavours  of  ale, 
beer,  and  two-penny  ;  this  he  called  entire, 
or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was  drawn 
entirely  from  one  cask,  or  butt.  It  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  very  hearty  nourishing 
liquor,  suitable  for  porters,  and  other  working 
people,  whence  it  obtained  -the  name  of 
porter. 


Coffee-Houses. 

A  prior  of  a  monaster^'  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  where  the  coffee  tree  grows,  having 
remarked  that  the  goats,   which  eat  of  it. 


became  extremely  brisk  and  alert,   resolved 
to  try  whether  it  might   not  have  a  similar 
effect  on  his  monks,  of  whom  he  had  con- 
tinually to  complain  for  their  lethargic  pro- 
pensities.    The    experiment  turned  out    suc- 
cessful ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  the  use  of  this  Arabian 
berry  came  to  be  so  universal.    From  the  East, 
it  soon  found  its  waj^  into  Europe.     The  tra- 
veller Thevenot,  as  appears  from  '  Le  Grand's 
Vie  Privee  des  Fran9ois,'  was  among  the  first 
to   introduce    the    drinking    of    coffee    after 
dinner ;  but  he  had  few  imitators,  until  ten 
years   after    I'about    1668],    when   the   coffee 
parties  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris, 
brought   the   beverage   into   fashion.       'The 
brilliant  porcelain  cups,'  says  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
'  in  which  it  was  poured  ;  the  napkins  fringed 
with  gold,  and  the  Turkish  slaves,  on  their 
knees,   presenting  it   to  the  ladies,  seated  on 
the  ground  on  cushions,  turned  the  heads  of 
the  Parisian   dames.'     The   exotic   beverage 
became   a  subject   of  general   conversation  ; 
and  in  1674,  an  Armenian  at  the  fair  time, 
opened  a  coffee-house.     '  The  custom,  how- 
ever, still  prevailed  to  sell  beer  and  wine,  and 
smoke,  and  mi.v  with  different  company,   in 
their  first  imperfect  coffee-houses.     A  Floren- 
tine,  one  Procope,   celebrated  in  his  day  as 
the  arbiter  of  taste  in  their  department,  in- 
structed by  the  error  of  the  Armenian,  invented 
a  superior  establishment,  and  introduced  ices  ; 
he  embellished  his  apartments,  and  those  who 
had  avoided   the  offensive  coffee-houses,  re- 
paired   to    Procope's ;    where    literary'    men, 
artists,  and  wits,  resorted  to  inhale  the  fresh 
and   fragrant   steam.'     Le  Grand  says,  that 
this  establishment  holds  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  times.     It  was  at 
the  coffee-house  of  Du  Laurent,  that  Saurin, 
La  Motte,  Dauchet,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  &c., 
met ;  but  as  jNIr.   D'Israeli  reminds  us,   '  the 
mild  steams  of  the  aromatic  berry  could  not 
mollify  the  acerbity  of  so  many  rivals  ;  and 
the  witty  malignity  of  Rousseau,  gave  birth 
to   those   famous   couplets  on   all  the  coffee 
drinkers,  which  occasioned  his  misfortune  and 
his  banishment.' 

Air.  DTsraeii  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
existence  of  coffee-houses,  in  England,  to  a 
date  even  earlier  than  their  establishment  in 
France.  An  English  Turkish  merchant,  it 
appears,  had  in'  1652,  brought  a  Greek  ser- 
vant, one  Pasqua  Rosea,  with  him  to  London, 
who,  knowing  how  to  roast  and  make  coffee, 
opened  a  house  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Corn- 
hill,  with  the  sign  of  his  own  head  ;  where,  as 
his  hand-bill  set  forth,  '  the  virtue  of  the 
coffee  drink  was  first  publicly  made  and  sold 
in  England.' 

In  England,  as  in  France,  coffee  soon  came 
into  very  general  use  ;  but  in  the  one  country 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  while  in  the  other,  it 
continues  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever.  It 
was  the  Parisian  dames,  as  we  have  seen,  who 
brought  it  into  vogue  in  France ;  and,  to  the 
same  all-powerful  influence  of  women,  we 
may  partly  ascribe  its  getting  into  di.srepute 
in  England.  In  'The  Women's  Petition 
against  Coffee,'  1674,  they  contested  the  pre-. 
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tended  "'  vertue  of  the  coffee-drink '  in  strong 
terms  ;  and  ventured  to  prophecy,  that  should 
the  use  of  this  '  unhapp.v  berry'  continue,  'the 
offspring  of  our  mighty  ancestors  would 
dwindle  into  a  succession  of  apes  and  pigmies. ' 
Such  of  the  men  of  England  as  were  dutiful 
husbands,  and  good  patriots,  could  not,  of 
course,  be  insensible  to  such  an  appeal ;  and 
to  those  who  might  require  other,  if  not 
better,  motives  for  a  change  of  habit,  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  our  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  genius  of  tea  to  take  the  ascendant. 

As  places  of  convivial  resort,  for  the  busy 
and  the  idle  ;  of  those  who  have  something  to 
tell,  news  to  announce,  or  opinions  to  disse- 
minate ;  and  of  more  who  want  to  learn  all  they 
can,  coffee-houses  have  long  been  objects  of 
interest  in  a  political  ppint  of  view.  '  The 
history  of  coffee-houses,'  as  Air.  D'Israeli 
well  observes,  '  is  often  that  of  the  manners, 
the  morals,  and  the  politics,  of  a  people.' 
Even  in  its  native  country,  the  government 
were  alive  to  this  important  connexion  between 
the  use  of  coffee,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  ;  and  more  than  once,  the  Arabian 
berry  has  been  proscribed  in  the  place  where 
it  grows.  Ellis,  in  his  'History  of  Coffee, 
1774,'  refers  to  an  Arabian  ]\IS.  in  the  King  of 
France's  library,  which  shows  that  coffee- 
houses in  Asia  were  sometimes  suppressed. 
In  this  country,  too,  some  measure  of  the 
same  kind  was  agitated  in  the  despotic  reign 
of  James  II.  ;  but  North,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  that  period,  while  he  lamented  the 
facilities  which  these  places  of  resort  afforded 
to  'the  factious,'  was  obliged  to  confess,  that 
though  '  this  way  of  passing  time  might  have 
been  dropped  at  first,  it  was  not  now  to  be  done, 
when  people  had  possessed  themselves  of  some 
convenience  from  them,  of  meeting  for  short 
despatches,  and  passing  evenings  with  small 
expenses.' 

A  high  tribute  to  the  advantage  of  coffee- 
houses is  paid  by  Aubrey,  who  attributes  that 
general  acquaintance,  from  which  his  miscel- 
lanies derive  so  much  of  their  value,  to  '  the 
modern  advantages  of  coffee-houses  in  this 
great  city  ;  before  which,  men  knew  not  how 
to  be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations 
and  societies.'  ___^ 

Acquaintance  Making. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  the  social  feeling 
was  more  characteristic  of  English  travellers 
than  it  is  now,  it  was  customarj'  for  the  oc- 
cupiers of  separate  rooms  at  taverns,  to  court 
each  other's  acquaintance,  by  sending  a  pre- 
sent of  wine,  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to 
pledge  them  in  a  bumper.  ThusBardolph,  in  the 
Merry  IVives  0/  Windsor  :  'Sir  John,  there's 
one  Master  Brook  below,  would  fain  .speak 
with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you  ;  and 
hath  sent  your  wors'nip  a  morning's  draught  of 
sack.'  As  late  as  the  Restoration,  this  con- 
tinued* to  be  the  jovial  way  among  fellow 
travellers.  Price,  in  his  '  Life  of  General 
Monk,'  furnishes  an  instance  : 

'  I  came  to  the  "  Three  Tuns"  before  Guild- 


hall, where  the  general  had  quartered  two 
nights  before.  I  entered  the  tavern  with  a 
servant  and  portmanteau,  and  asked  for  a 
room,  which  I  had  scarce  got  into,  but  xvme 
follcTMed  )ne  as  a  present  from  some  citizens, 
desiring  leave  to  drink  their  morning's  draught 
with  me.' 


Blowing  the  Whistle. 

The  circumstances  on  which  Bums  founded 
his  admirable  ballad  of  '  The  Whistle,'  were 
drawn  from  authentic  history.  In  the  train 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scot- 
land with  James  the  Sixth,  there  was  a 
Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
great  prowess,  and  a  matchless  champion  of 
Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony  zuhistle, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies,  he 
used  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  whoever  was 
last  able  to  blow  it,  everj^body  else  being  dis- 
abled by  the  influence  of  the  bottle,  was  to 
carry  off  the  whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
The  Dane  produced  credentials  of  his  vic- 
tories, without  a  defeat,  at  the  courts  of  Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm,  Moscow,  W'arsaw,  and 
several  of  the  petty  courts  in  Germany  ;  and 
challenged  the  Scots  bacchanalians  to  the 
alternative  of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  of  ac- 
knowledging their  inferiority.  After  many 
overthrows  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  the  Dane 
was  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  of 
Alaxwelton,  ancestor  of  the  worthy  baronet 
of  that  name,  who  after  three  days'  and  three 
nights'  hard  contest,  left  the  Scandinavian 
under  the  table  : 
'And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill.' 

Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  men- 
tioned, afterivards  lost  the  whistle  to  Walter 
Riddel,  of  Glenriddel,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Sir  Walter's. 

On  Friday,  the  i6th  of  October,  1790,  at 
Friarscarse,  the  whistle  was  once  more  con- 
tended for,  as  related  in  the  ballad,  by  the 
then  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  of  jNIa.xwelton ; 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  lineal  de- 
scendant and  representative  of  the  Walter 
Riddel  who  won  the  -whistle,  and  in  whose 
family  it  had  continued  ;  and  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  who  was  like- 
wise descended  from  the  great  Sir  Robert, 
and  who  was  on  this  occasion  the  successful 
competitor. 


Loquacity. 

A  knight  of  Florence,  whose  love  of  talking 
was  a  common  theme  of  lamentation  among 
his  friends,  met  one  evening  at  supper,  a 
party  of  brother  patricians.  As  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  he  began  telling  a  storj*,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  never  have  done  with 
it.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,'  .said  one  of  the  partj', 
nterrupting  him,  '  whoever  told  you  this  story. 
Sir  Knight,  did  not  tell  you  the  whole  of  it.' 
'How  could  that  be?'  asked  the  knight,  'I 
know  every  word  of  it.'  'No,  no.' rejoined 
the  speaker,  'he  did  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure, 
the  end  of  it. '  The  company  laughed,  and  the 
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story-tellef,  confounded  with  _  the  rebuke, 
made  an  abrupt  termination  of  his  discourse. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  and  the  Abbe  Galignani, 
who  were  both  incessant  talkers,  were  invited 
to  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  who  wished  to 
amuse  himself  by  bringing  them  together. 
Galignani,  who  began  the  conversation,  en- 
grossed it  so  thoroughly,  and  talked  with  such 
volubility,  that  Raynal  could  not  find  the 
least  opening  to  introduce  a  word  ;  but  turn- 
ing to  his  friend,  said  in  a  lov/  voice,  S'z/ 
crac/ic,  il  est pej-dji.' 

Montmaur,  a  celebrated  Parasite,  who  died 
in  1648,  was  one  day  at  table  with  a  large 
party,  who  were  talking,  singing,  and  laugh- 
ing, all  at  once.  '  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,'  he  cried,  '  you  make  so  much  noise,  I 
cannot  hear  myself  eat.' 


Swearing  Rebuked. 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Desaguliers, 
being  on  one  occasion  in  the  company  of  a 
number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  party,  who  was  unhappily  addicted 
to  swearing,  at  every  oath  he  uttered  kept 
asking  the  doctor's  pardon.  The  doctor  bore 
this  levity  for  some  time  with  great  patience  ; 
at  length  he  was  obliged  to  silence  the  swearer 
with  this  fine  rebuke  :  '  Sir,  you  have  taken 
some  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  (if  pos- 
sible} by  your  pointed  apologies  ;  now,  sir,  I 
must  tell  you,  {f  God  Almighty  does  not  hear 
yon,  I  assure  y 021 1  will  never  tell  hi}n' 

Irish  Viceroys. 

When  Lord  Harcourt  landed  in  Dublin  to 
succeed  Lord  Townshend  in  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  arrived  at  the  castle  ;  where,  not 
expecting  anybody  up  to  receive  him,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  predecessor  in 
office,  with  a  jolly  set  of  companions  over  a 
bottle.  The  announcement  of  Lord  Har- 
court's  approach  threw  all  the  company  into 
some  little  embarrassment,  except  Lord 
Townshend  himself;  who,  after  congratulat- 
ing his  successor  on  his  safe  arrival,  cried 
out,  '  Well,  my  lord,  though  you  did  come 
upon  us  rather  unexpectedly,  you  must  do 
us  the  justice  to  say  you  have  not  found  us 
nappiiig. ' 

Mending  Matters. 

Bishop  Burnet  was  famous  for  that  absence 
of  thought  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
what  the  French  call  Vetourdie.  All  the 
world  knows  that  at  Paris,  about  the  year 
1680,  several  ladies  of  quality  were  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  poisoning,  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  niece  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  and  mother  of  the  famous 
warrior.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  Prince 
Eugene  came  over  to  England,  Bishop  Bur- 
net, whose  curiosity  was  as  eager  as  that  of 
any  woman  in  the  kingdom,  begged  of  the 


Duke  of  Marlborough  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  in  company  with  a  per- 
son whose  fame  resounded  through  all  Europe. 
The  duke  complied  with  his  request,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  be  upon  his  guard 
against  saying  anything  that  might  give  dis- 
gust ;  and  he  was  accordingly  invited  to  dine 
with  the  prince  and  other  company  at  Marl- 
borough House.  The  bishop,  mindful  of  the 
caution  he  had  received,  resolved  to  sit  silent 
during  the  whole  entertainment ;  and  might 
have  kept  his  resolution,  had  not  Prince 
Eugene,  seeing  him  a  dignified  clergyman, 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  ask  who  he  was.  He 
no  sooner  understood  that  it  was  Dr.  Burnet, 
of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  than  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  bishop,  and  among  other  ques- 
tions, asked  when  he  was  last  at  Paris. 
Burnet,  fluttered  by  this  luiexpected  address, 
and  still  more  perplexed  by  an  eager  desire  to 
give  the  satisfaction  required,  answered  with 
precipitation  that  he  could  not  recollect  the 
year,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Countess 
of  Soissons  (Eugene's  mother]  was  imprisoned. 
He  had  scarce  pronounced  these  words  when, 
his  eyes  meeting  those  of  the  duke,  he  instantly 
recognised  his  blunder,  and,  deprived  of  all 
the  discretion  he  had  left,  redoubled  his  error 
by  asking  pardon  of  his  highness  :  no  answer 
being  returned,  he  stared  wildly  around,  and 
seeing  the  whole  company  equally  embarrassed 
and  out  of  countenance,  he  rose  and  withdrew 
in  the  utmost  confusion. 


Foote. 

Foote,  being  in  company  one  evening  with 
two  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  conversa- 
tion chanced  to  turn  on  some  polemical  points 
in  divinity ;  and  the  two  churchmen,  with 
considerable  warmth,  took  different  sides  of 
the  argument.  During  the  clerical  combat, 
Foote  took  no  other  part  in  the  dispute  than 
to  fill  their  glasses,  in  order  to  enable  nature 
to  sustain  the  unusual  exertion.  At  last  one 
of  them  turned  to  Foote,  and  begged  that  he 
would  take  part,  as  he  could  sometimes  be  as 
argumentative  as  he  could  be  witty.  '  Not  I,' 
replied  Foote,  '  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
meddle  in/atnily  affairs.'' 


Charles  the  Second  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany. 

When  Cosmo  the  Third,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  dined  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York  being  present. 

'  The  table,'  says  the  grand  duke,  in  his 
journal,  '  was  served  in  a  splendid  style, 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  guests  and  the 
munificence  of  the  host.  Toasts  were  not 
forgotten,  being  considered  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  English  entertainments.  His 
highness  began  by  proposing  the  king  and 
the  royal  family,  which  was  three  times  fol- 
lowed up  with  loud   cheers  by  all  present. 
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His  highness,  to  do  honour  to  the  toast, 
would  have  given  it  standing  ;  but  this  his 
majesty  would  not  allow,  absolutely  com- 
pelling him  to  keep  his  seat.  In  return  for 
the  triple  compliment,  the  king  pledged  his 
highness  and  the  serene  House  of  Tuscany 
in  an  equal  number  of  rounds  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  this  act  of  kindness 
by  taking  hold  of  his  highness's  hand,  v.hich 
he  v.ould  have  kissed,  but  the  prince  antici- 
pating him,  with  the  greatest  promptitude 
and  address,  kissed  that  of  his  majesty.  The 
king,  repeating  his  toast,  wished  to  show  the 
same  courtesy  to  his  highness,  but  he,  with- 
drawing his  hand  with  the  most  delicate 
respect,  would  not  permit  it,  which  his  ma- 
jesty perceiving,  immediately  kissed  him  on 
the  face.  The  toasts  given  by  his  majesty 
and  his  highness  having  been  thus  mutually 
acknov/iedged  and  replied  to,  a  concluding 
one  was  proposed  and  drank  with  unbounded 
applause  bj'  the  guests,  "to  the  intimate 
union  and  alliance  of  the  royal  House  of  Eng- 
land and  the  m.ost  serene  House  ofTuscany."' 

The  evening  before  the  grand  duke's  de- 
parture, the  king  did  him  the  honour  to  sup 
with  him  at  the  house  of  his  highness,  when 
a  singular  adventiu-e  occurred,  which  the 
grand  duke  thus  relates  : 

'  The  entertainment  was  most  superb,  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dishes, 
and  as  to  the  rarity  and  e.vquisiteness  of  the 
best  Italian  wines,  and  those  of  other  countries. 
The  supper  was  served  up  in  eighty  magnifi- 
cent dishes  ;  manj^  of  which  were  decorated 
with  other  smaller  ones,  filled  with  various 
delicious  meats.  To  the  service  of  fruit,  suc- 
ceeded a  most  excellent  course  of  confec- 
tionary', both  those  of  Portugal  and  other 
countries,  famous  for  the  choiceness  of  their 
sweetmeats,  which  was,  in  all  respects,  on  a 
par  with  the  supper  that  preceded  it.  But 
scarcely  was  it  set  upon  the  table,  when  the 
whole  was  carried  off  and  plundered  by  the 
people  who  came  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  | 
entertainment  :  nor  was  the  presence  of  the 
king  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  the  pil- 
lage of  these  very  delicate  viands  ;  much  less 
his  majesty's  soldiers,  armed  v.ith  carbines, 
who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  to 
prevent  all  ingress  into  the  inside,  lest  the 
confinement  and  too  great  heat  should  prove 
annoying  ;  so  that  his  majesty,  to  avoid  the 
crowd,  v.as  obliged  to  rise  from  table,  and 
retire  to  his  highness's  apartment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  festivities  of  the  table,  there 
was  no  want  of  toasts,  proposed  by  his 
highness  to  the  welfare  of  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  family  ;  and  returned  by  his  majesty  to 
his  highness's  fortunate  voyage,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  serene  house.  These  were 
successively  repeated  to  the  same  effect  by 
the  rest  of  the  guests  ;  so  that,  by  this  con- 
viviality, the  entertainment  was  protracted  to 
a  great  length,  and  finally  conchided  with  a 
most  kind  wish  tendered  to  his  highness  by 
his  majesty,  and  seconded  by  all  present,  for 
the  continuation  of  a  sincere  friendship,  ajid  a 
confirmation  of  the  alliance  between  the  royal 
family,  and  the  most  serene  House  ofTuscany. ' 


Dropping  the  King. 

At  one  of  the  literary  entertainments  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  order  to  promote  free 
conversation,  he  reminded  the  circle  that  there 
was  no  monarch  present,  and  that  everyone 
might  think  aloud.  The  conversation  soon 
turned  upon  the  faults  of  different  govern- 
ments and  rulers,  and  general  censures  were 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  that  free- 
dom which  such  hints  were  calculated,  and 
apparently  intended,  to  inspire.  But  Fre- 
derick suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  topic  by 
saying,  '  Peace,  peace,  gentlemen,  have  a 
care,  the  king  is  coming  ;  it  may  be  as  well  if 
he  does  not  hear  you,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  be  still  worse  than  you.' 


King  William. 

King  William  the  Third,  when  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  at  a  supper  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  ^\•here  Charles  the  Second 
was  present.  The  king  plied  the  prince 
pretty  freely  with  liquor,  to  which  he  had 
generally  much  aversion  ;  but  having  once 
passed  the  Rubicon,  he  indulged  as  freely  as 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  excelled  them  in 
froHc  and  gaiety;  for  he  sallied  forth,  and 
began  breaking  the  windows  of  the  chambers 
belonging  to  the  maids  of  honour,  and  would 
have  got  into  their  apartments,  had  he  not 
been  discovered  and  carried  av/ay. 


Swift's  Saturnalia, 

Dean  Swift,  among  other  eccentricities, 
determ.ined  upon  ha\-ing  a  feast  once  a  year, 
in  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia  in  ancient 
Rome.  In  this  project  he  engaged  several 
persons  of  rank,  and  his  plan  was  put  into 
execution  at  the  deanery  house.  When  all 
the  servants  were  seated,  and  every  gentle- 
man placed  behind  his  own  ser\-ant,  the 
Dean's  footman,  who  presided,  found  fault 
with  some  meat  tliat  was  not  done  to  his 
taste  ;  and  imitating  his  master  on  such  occa- 
sions, threw  it  at  him.  But  the  Dean  was 
either  so  mortified  by  the  reproof,  or  so  pro- 
voked at  the  insult,  that  he  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  beat  the  fellow,  and  dispersed  the 
whole  assembly. — Thus  abruptly  terminated 
the  Dean's  Saturnalia. 


Beggar'.s  Wedding. 

Swift,  when  at  Quilca,  received,  one  day, 
intelligence  that  there  was  to  be  a  beggar's 
wedding  in  the  neighbourhood.  Being  fond 
of  spectacles  of  this  sort,  he  proposed  that  his 
friend  Dr.  Sheridan,  should  go  thither  as  a 
blind  fiddler,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  would  attend  him  as  his  guide.  Thus 
disguised,  they  reached  the  place,  and  were 
received  with  welcome  shouts  by  the  jolly 
crew,  who  had  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
plied  the  two  strangers  with  more  than  was 
quite  agreeable  to  them.     Never  was  there 
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a  more  joyous  wedding.  They  sung,  they 
danced,  told  their  stories,  and  cracked  their 
jokes,  in  a  vein  of  humour,  which  neither  the 
dean  nor  doctor  had  ever  seen  surpassed  ; 
and  at  breaking  up,  the  company  recompensed 
the  fiddler  and  his  man  most  handsomelj^  for 
the  pains  they  had  taken  to  contribute  to  the 
revelry.  The  next  day,  Swift  and  Sheridan, 
walking  out  in  their  usual  dress,  found  their 
companions  of  the  preceding  evening,  scat- 
tered about  in  different  parts  of  the  road,  all 
begging  charity,  in  doleful  strains,  and  tell- 
ing dismal  stories  of  their  misery.  Some 
were  upon  crutches,  v/ho  had  danced  most 
nimbly  at  the  wedding  ;  others  were  stone 
blind,  who  saw  double  at  the  feast.  Sheridan 
distributed  among  them  the  money  which  he 
had  received  as  his  pay  ;  but  Swift,  who  mor- 
tally hated  all  vagrants,  abused  them  soundly ; 
told  them  in  what  manner  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  their  entertainment,  and  assured 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  apply 
to  honest  labour,  he  would  have  them  taken 
up  and  committed  to  jail.  On  hearing  this, 
the  lame  recovered  their  legs,  and  the  blind 
opened  their  eyes,  so  effectually,  as  to  make 
a  very  precipitate  retreat  in  all  directions. 


Making  Happy. 

In  1813,  a  sailor,  who  had  just  returned 
from  India,  with  more  money  than  he  well 
knew  what  to  do  with,  took  up  his  residence 
at  a  public-house  in  Chelsea,  and  spent  his 
time  and  his  money  in  the  following  manner. 
He  walked  out  before  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  persons  he  met  of  the 
labouring  class,  both  men  and  women,  he 
hired  for  the  day.  He  then  brought  them  to 
the  house,  and  first  paying  them  their  wages, 
ordered  each  a  couple  of  glasses  of  shrub 
and  brandy,  by  way  of  a  whet  for  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  hot  rolls,  toast,  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee,  eggs,  beef-steaks,  arid 
brandy.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  till 
dinner,  he  kept  them  singing  and  dancing, 
drinking,  &c. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  sailor  had  dinner  served 
up,  which  consisted  of  good  roast  beef,  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  plumb-pudding,  and  porter ; 
and  after  dinner,  there  was  plenty  of  port- 
wine,  and  other  liquors.  The  wine  was 
brought  by  a  dozen  bottles  at  a  time.  This 
social  tar  never  hired  the  same  persons  to  be 
merry  a  second  day,  but  had  a  fresh  party 
every  morning.  His  company,  each  day,  was 
limited  to  twelve  persons,  besides  the  musician. 

Prosperity's  Progress. 

An  old  Dutch  merchant,  retiring  frorn  busi- 
ness with  an  ample  fortune,  invited  his  city 
friends  to  dinner.  On  arriving  at  his  house, 
they  were  shown  into  a  splendid  room,  and 
expected  a  corresponding  banquet,  when  a 
couple  of  old  seamen  brought  in  the  first 
course,  consisting  of  herrings,  fresh,  pickled, 
and  dried,  served  upon  wooden  plates,  put  on 
a  blue  canvas  cloth.     The  guests  were   asto- 


nished, and  did  little  honour  to  the  repast.  A 
second  course  was  brought  in  of  salt  beef  and 
greens ;  but  this  also  went  away  almost  with- 
out being  tasted.  Next  succeeded  a  splendid 
course  brought  in  by  powdered  lacqueys, 
served  on  damask  table-cloths,  and  a  side- 
board of  excellent  wines. 

'  Such,  gentlemen,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
addressing  himself  to  his  visitors,  '  has  been 
the  progress  of  our  republic.  We  began  with 
short  frugality,  which  begot  wealth  ;  and  we 
end  with  luxury  and  profusion,  which  will 
beget  poverty.  It  is  better  to  be  contented 
with  the  beef,  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to 
return  to  our  herrings.'  The  guests  drank  to 
the  maxim  in  libations  of  good  wine,  but  it  is 
not  said  whether  they  profited  by  it  or  not. 


The  Horse  and  Foot  Club. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a 
society  was  instituted  at  one  of  our  universi- 
ties, in  which  the  indispensable  qualification 
required  of  a  member  was,  that  his  name 
should  bear  some  reference  or  allusion  either 
to  equestrian  or  pedestrian  exercises.  Dr. 
Hoof  was  the  president ;  and  among  the  list 
of  fellows,  were  to  be  found,  the  names  of 
Foote  the  comedian\  Legge,  Ambler,  Rider 
the  historian  ,  Walker,  Galloper,  Pace,  Trott, 
Stirrup,  Leapingweil ;  and  Mr.  Sans-terrCf 
after  a  fierce  contention,  was  admitted  by  the 
name  of  Saunter.  A  ^Ir.  Crouch  applied  for 
admission,  but  his  name  had  nearly  caused  a 
seclusion  in  the  society  ;  it  was,  however,  at 
last  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  that  he 
should  be  admitted  under  the  name  of  Cnitch. 
There  were  also  persons  of  the  name  of  Field, 
Hedges,  Ford,  Street,  Lane,  &c.  among  the 
members  of  this  whimsical  club. 


Ben  Jonson. 

Ben  Jonson  was  always  convivial,  but  some- 
times rather  too  egotistical.  An  instance  of 
this  failing  in  our  great  comic  writer,  is  related 
by  Mr.  Howell,  who,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says,  '  I  was  yesterday  invited  to  a  solemn 
supper  by  Ben  Jonson,  where  there  was  good 
company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  wines,  and 
jovial  welcome.  One  thing  intervened,  which 
almost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the  rest,  that  Ben 
began  to  engross  all  the  discourse  ;  to  vapour 
extremely  of  himself ;  and  by  vilifying  others, 
to  magnify  his  own  muse.  T.  Ca.  buzzed  me 
in  the  ear,  that  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had 
not  read  the  ethics,  which,  amongst  other 
precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commenda- 
tion, declaring  it  to  be  an  ill-favoured  solecism 
in  good  manners.' 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Howell  had  met 
with  '  rare  Ben  '  at  an  unlucky  moment ;  for 
he  was  generally  considered  a  man  of  the 
most  social  habits,  who  accommodated  himself 
to  the  company  he  met  with  ;  an  instance  of 
this  occurred,  when  drinking  with  a  few 
friends  at  a  tavern  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting, and  where  he  had  run  up  a  score. 
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The  landlord  applied  to  him  for  the  money  :  1 
but  knowing  the  talents  of  his  guest,  said  he  I 
would  forego  the  debt,  if  Ben  would  tell  j 
him  what  would  please  God,  please  the  devil,  j 
the  company  present,  and  himself.  Ben  did 
not  hesitate,  but  thus  addressed  his  land- 
lord :  — 

'  God  is  pleas'd,  when  we  depart  from  sin. 
The  devil's  pleas'd,  when  we  persist  therein  ; 
Your  company's  pleas'd,  when  you  draw  good 

wine. 
And  thou'd  be  pleas'd,  if  I  would  pay  thee 

thine.' 
The  landlord  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the 
impromptu,  cancelled  the  debt,  and  sent  in  an 
additional  bowl,  to  keep  up  that  hilarity  which 
Ben  had  thus  happily  provoked. 


French  Stage-Coach  Party. 

'  With  what  a  solemnity,'  says  an  English 
traveller,  '  does  an  English  party  sit  down  to 
feed  after  coming  out  of  a  stage-coach  !'  He 
was  one  of  a  party  of  six,  who,  before  the 
Revolution,  had  travelled  in  the  diligence 
from  Paris  to  i\Iagny,  where  they  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock  ;  and  it  16  thus  he  describes  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  manage  mat- 
ters ii)  France.  '  At  eight  o'clock  he  went  to 
supper,  not,  however,  without  a  dance  of 
hands-round,  which  the  old  cure  led  up  to 
the  Viords  of 

'  Nous  danserons  la  broule, 

La  broule,  la  broule. 

Nous  danserons  la  broule, 

Des  petits  Limoisins.' 

*  Hand  in  hand,  we  surrounded  the  table, 
some  of  us  in  night-caps,  others  in  boots  or 
gambados;  and  all,  for  t  found  myself  in- 
fected by  the  general  spirit  of  gaiety,  cutting 
capers  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner,  when 
supper  coming  in,  interrupted  our  fun. 

'  The  bottle  went  merrily  round,  and  one  of 
the  company  placing  his  glass  to  the  lady's 
chin  (she  was  nothing  loth),  began  to  repeat, 
in  a  slow  psalm-tune  voice,  the  following  verj^ 
elegant  words,  altering  the  position  of  the 
glass  accordingly :  De  iiieniouis  in.  nasibics, 
then  he  applied  it  to  her  nose  ;  De  mentoiiis 
ill  ocrclis,  then  to  her  eyes  ;  De  oculis  in 
fro7itihns,  then  to  her  forehead  ;  Dcfrontihus 
in  oatlis,  and  so  descended  by  the  same  gra- 
dation till  he  came  De  iiasihiis  in  levribiis, 
when  applying  the  glass  to  her  lips,  he  poured 
in  the  wine,  De  levribus  in  gorgibjis.  When 
it  was  almost  swallowed,  the  whole  company 
joined  in  the  following  admirable  chorus :  II 
cntra  dans  S07t  glon  !  glou  !  gloic !  il  entra 
daiLs  son  gio7e  !  glon  !  The  lady  was  then  to 
repeat  this  to  her  ne.xt  neighbour,  and  so  it 
went  round.' 


The  Monks  of  the  Screw. 

When  Lord  Avonmore  was  a  young  man, 
better  known  on  the  turf  than  at  the  bar,  he 
founded  a  club  near  Newmarket,  called  the 
Monks  of  the  Screw ;  the    rules   of  which, 


he  drew  up  in  very  quaint  and  comic  monkish 
Latin  verse.  It  was  on  this  model  that  a  still 
more  celebrated  club  of  the  same  name  was 
afterwards  established,  under  his  lordship's 
auspices,  in  Dublin.  It  met  on  every  Sunday 
during  the  law  terms,  in  a  large  house  in 
Kevin's  Street,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Tracton,  and  now  converted  into  a  seneschal's 
court.  The  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
delightful  intercourse  this  society  must  have 
afforded,  when  he  learns  that  Flood,  Grattan, 
Curran,  Lord  Charlemont,  Bowes,  Daly,  and 
a  host  of  such  men  were  amongst  its  members. 
Curran  was  installed  grand  prior  of  the  order, 
and  deputed  to  compose  the  charter  song.  It 
began  thus : 

When  St.  Patrick  our  order  created, 

And  called  us  the  Monks  of  the  Screw ; 
Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  abbot. 

To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 
But  first  he  replenished  his  fountain. 

With  liquor  the  best  in  the  sky. 
And  he  swore  by  the  word  of  his  saint-ship, 

That  fountain  should  never  run  dry. 
My  children,  be  chaste  till  your  tempted  ; — 

While  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet ; — • 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting. 

Whene'er  you've  got  nothmg  to  eat. 
Then  be  not  a  glass  in  the  convent, 

E.x-cept  on  a  festival,  found, 
And  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 

A  festival — all  the  year  round. 

Saint  Patrick,  the  tutelarj*  idol  of  the  coun- 
try, was  their  patron  saint  ;  and  a  statue  of 
i  him,   mitred  and  crosiered,  after   having  for 
I  years  consecrated  their  monkish  revels,  was 
■j  transferred  to  Curran's  convivial  sideboard  at 
I  the  Priory.     Of  the  hours  passed  in  this  .so- 
j  ciety,    Curran    ever    afterwards    spoke   with 
enthusiasm.     *  Those  hours,'  said  he,  address- 
!  ing   Lord   Avonmore   on  one   occasion  as  a 
judge,  and  wringing  tears  from  his  aged  eyes 
at  the  recollection,  '  in  which  we  can  remem- 
ber with  no  other  regret  than  that  they  can 
return  no  more : 

'We  spent  them  not  in   toys,  or  lust,  or 

wine. 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy  ; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine.' 


Brookes's  Club  House. 

When  the  Whigs,  with  Mr.  Yox  for  their 
leader,  commenced  that  opposition  which  has 
continued  through  so  long  a  series  of  years, 
to  the  Tory  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  successors,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
club  at  Almack's,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  pri- 
vate conference  on  public  measures,  and  of 
social  intercourse.  In  1777,  a  Mr.  Brookes 
built,  in  St.  James's  Street,  a  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  club,  and  had  the 
honour  of  conferring  on  it  the  name  by  which 
it  has  been  ever  since  known.  The  number  of 
members  is  hmited  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
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the  candidate  for  admission  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  member,  and  his  name  exposed  in 
a  list  for  that  purpose,  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore the  ballot,  which  can  only  take  place 
during  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  when 
at  least  twelve  members  are  present.  A 
single  black  ball  is  sufficient  to  exclude.  The 
royal  family  do  not  undergo  this  ceremony 
for  admission,  and  they  are  not  competent  to 
exercise  the  invidious  power  of  voting  at  the 
election  of  other  members.  The  members  of 
the  club  are  permitted  by  courtesy  to  belong 
to  the  clubs  at  Bath,  and  also  to  ?*Iiles's,  and 
other  respectable  clubs,  without  being  bal- 
loted for.  The  sub.scription  is  eleven  guineas 
per  annum.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  an 
association  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for 
political  objects,  gaming  is  allowed  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  a  few  years  since,  this 
destructive  propensity  was  carried,  by  the 
members  of  the  club,  beyond  all  the  purposes 
of  amusement  or  pleasure.  The  taste  for  play 
seems,  however,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
have  abated,  although  some  of  more  sanguine 
tempers  and  ardent  dispositions  still  continue 
partial  to  the  amusement. 

It  was  in  the  bosom  of  this  club  that  Fox 
may  be  said  to  have  spent  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life.  Here,  when  the  storm  of  public 
contention  was  over,  would  the  banished 
spirit  of  true  kind-heartedness  return  to  its 
own  home.  Here,  with  Sheridan,  Barre, 
Fitzpatrick,  Wilkes,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  did  his  splendid  spirit  luxuriate 
in  its  natural  simplicity : 

'  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.' 

After  a  night  of  revelry',  he  would  hasten  to 
the  .shades  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  with  a 
pocket  Horace  fhis  favourite  companion) 
bring  back  his  mind  to  contemplative  tran- 
quillity. 

'  In  sweet  retired  solitude 
She  plumed  her  feather.s,  and  let  grow  her 

wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 
Were  all  too  rufiled,  and  sometimes  impaired.' 


A  Poetical  Night. 

Piron,  the  celebrated  satirist,  and  Gallet  and 
Colle,  two  congenial  spirits,  after  spending  an 
evening  of  great  hilarity  .at  the  house  of  a  lady, 
celebrated  for  her  hel esprit,  took  their  depar- 
ture together,  and  on  foot.  On  reaching  the 
corner  of  La  Rue  du  Harlay,  Piron  proposed 
to  take  leave  of  his  companions,  as  his  way 
hence  lay  by  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
while  theirs  lay  in  the  opposite  directions  of 
the  Quartier  St.  Eustache.  The  two  friends, 
liowever,  would  not  hear  of  parting  ;  they 
pressed  to  be  allowed  to  escort  Piron  to  his 
own  door  ;  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  a 
.solitary  individual,  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
night,  was  in  of  being  waylaid  by  robbers  ; 
and  enforced  their  representations  by  a  thou- 
sand stories  of  unfortunate  persons,  pillaged 
and  murdered.  Piron  was  not  to  be  frightened  ; 


he  persisted  In  going  alone,  and,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  obstinacy,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
piece  of  verse  in  his  head,  which  he  wished  to 
compose  by  the  way.  '  But  you  forget,'  ob- 
served his  friend*^,  '  that  poets  don't  go  in 
such  noble  suits  of  velvet,  as  that  you  have 
on  ;  the  first  rogue  you  meet,  deceived  b^'^  ap- 
pearances, will  take  you  for  a  financier  at  least, 
and  will  attack  and  kill  you  for  the  sake  of  your 
clothes  and  money.  How  melancholy  to  hear 
to-morrow  that '  '  Ah  !  gentlemen,'  inter- 
rupted Piron,  briskly,  '  it  is  my  clothes  then 
that  you  wish  to  escort,  and  not  me.  Why 
did  not  you  say  so  sooner?*  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  off  went  coat  and  doublet,  and 
throwing  them  to  Gallet  and  Colic,  he  bolted 
from  them  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
After  a  moment  lost  in  surprise  at  this  fanta.s- 
tic  proceeding,  the  two  friends  ran  after  him, 
calling  out  to  him,  '  for  God's  sake  to  stop,' 
that  '  he  would  catch  his  death  of  cold.'  Piron, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  their  entreaties, 
and  being  a  good  runner,  was  soon  so  much 
a-head,  that  they  began  to  think  of  giving  up 
the  pursuit  ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
they  beheld  Piron  returning  on  his  steps,  ac- 
companied by  a  party  of  police.  'Ah!'  ex- 
claimed the  Serjeant  of  the  party,  to  whom 
Piron  had  told  a  woeful  story  of  his  being 
Stripped  and  robbed,  '  there  are  the  villains ; 
see,  they  have  the  clothes  in  their  hands.' 
'Yes,  yes,'  said  Piron,  'the  verj'  men.'  The 
guard  instantly  laid  hold  of  them,  restored  to 
Piron  his  clothes,  and  told  the  astonished 
friends  that  they  must  go  before  the  commis- 
sary, to  answer  for  the  robbery.  Gallet 
wished  to  explain,  very  seriously',  how  the 
matter  stood,  but  the  .Serjeant  would  not  li.s- 
ten  to  him.  Colle,  who  entered  more  into 
the  humour  of  the  scene,  being  ordered  to  de- 
liver up  a  .sword  which  he  wore,  thus  parodied 
the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  tragedy 
of  that  name,  as  he  surrendered  his  weapon 
into  their  hands : 

'  Prenez, 

Vous  avez  dans  vos  mains  ce  que  toute  la  terre 
A  vu  plus  d'une  fois  terrible  a  I'Angleterre. 
Marchons;  quelque  douleur  que  j'en  puissc 

sentir, 
Vous  voulez  votre  perte,  il  faut  y  consentir.' 

The  whole  party  now  proceeded  towards 
the  house  of  the  commissary  of  the  district. 
Piron,  who  was  at  full  liberty,  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  serjeant,  whom  he  questioned  very 
comicallj'  by  the  way,  as  to  what  would  be 
done  with  the  two  robbers?  The  serjeant, 
with  unaffected  gravity,  replied  that  at  the 
very  least  they  would  be  hung,  though  iuP7-se 
might  happen  to  them.  After  amusing  him- 
self in  this  strain  for  some  time,.  Piron,  afraid 
of  pushing  the  adventure  too  far,  changed  his 
tone,  represented  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere 
frolic,  and  claimed  the  two  prisoners  as  two  of 
his  best  friends.  'Ah!  ha!'  exclaimed  the 
serjeant,  '  you  are  a  fine  fellow  truly  ;  now  that 
you  have  got  your  clothes  back,  the  robbers 
are  honest  people,  and  your  best  friends.  No, 
sir,  you  must  not  think  to  dupe  us  in  this  way.' 
The  party  had  now  reached  the  house  of  the 
commissary,  who  was  in  bed,  but  had  left  his 
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clerk  to  officiate  for  him.  The  Serjeant  began 
to  make  his  report  of  the  affair  to  this  com- 
missary substitute,  but  was  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  plea-santries  of  Piron,  that  he 
could  not  get  through  with  it.  Piron  then 
addressing  the  clerk,  described,  in  its  true 
colours,  the  midnight  adventure  of  himself 
and  friends  ;  but  the  clerk  proved  as  slow  of 
belief  as  the  Serjeant ;  treated  the  whole  stor>' 
as  a  fiction,  and  the  narrator  as  an  impostor. 
Taking  up  his  pen,  he  prepared  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  matter,  with  all  the  for- 
mality required  in  the  gravest  proceedings, 
and  ordered  Piron  to  answer  distinctly  the 
questions  he  would  put  to  him. 

Piron.  '  As  you  please,  monsieur,  only 
make  dispatch  ;  I  will  assist,  if  you  like,  to 
put  the  process-verbal  into  verse.' 

Clerk.  '  Come,  sir,  none  of  your  nonsense, 
let  us  proceed.     What  is  your  name  ?' 

F.  '  Piron  ;  at  your  service.' 
C.   '  What  is  your  occupation?' 
P.   '  I  make  verses.' 

C.  'Verses  !  what  are  verses?  Ah  !  j'ou 
are  making  game  of  me.' 

P.  '  No,  sir ;  I  do  make  verser.  ;  and  to 
prove  it  to  you,  I  will  instantly  make  some  on 
yourself,  either  for  or  against  you,  as  you 
please.' 

C.  '  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  I  will 
have  none  of  this  verbiage  ;  if  you  persist, 
you  shall  have  cause  to  repent  it.' 

The  clerk  now  turned  to  Gallet,  and  having 
obtained  his  name,  thus  proceeded  to  inter- 
rogate him  : 

C.  '  What  is  j)'i??/r  profession  ?  what  do  yo7e 
do  ?' 

G.  '  I  make  songs,  sir.' 

C.  '  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,  you  are  all  in  a 
plot  ;  I  must  call  up  the  commissary.  He  will 
show  you  what  it  is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
justice.' 

G.  '  O,  pray,  sir,  do  r.ot  disturb  the  repose 
of  M.  Commissarj'^ ;  allow  him  to  sleep  on; 
you  are  so  much  awake,  that,  without  flatterv', 
you  are  worth  a  dozen  commissaries.  I  mock 
not  justice,  believe  me  ;  I  am  indeed  a  maker 
of  songs  ;  and  j'ou,  a  man  of  taste,  must 
^•ourself  have  by  heart  the  last  which  I  wrote, 
and  which  has  been  for  a  month  past  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Paris.  Ah,  sir,  need  I  re- 
peat, 

'  Daphnis  m'amait, 
Le  disait, 
Si  joliment, 
Qu'ilme  plaisait 
Infiniment  ?' 

'You  see,  sir,  that  I  do  not  impose  upon 
you.  I  am  really  a  sonneteer  ;  and  what  is 
more,  sir  t  making  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
clerk  I,  a  dealer  in  spicerics,  at  your  service, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Truanderie.' 

Scarcely  had  Gallet  finished,  when  Colle 
began  : 

'  I  wish,'  .said  he,  '  to  save  you  the  trouble 
of  asking  questions.  My  name  is  Charles 
Colle,  I  Jive  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  parish  of 
St.  Eustache  ;  my  business  is  to  do  nothing  ; 
but  when  the  couplets  of  my  friend  here 
(pointing  to  Gallet  ,  are  good.  I  sing  them.' 


Colle  then  sung,  by  way  of  example,  the 
following  smart  anacreontic  : 

'  Avoir  dans  sa  cave  profonde 

Vin  e.xcellent,  en  quantite  ; 

Faire  I'amour,  boire  a  la  ronde. 

Est  la  seule  felicite, 

II  n'est  point  de  vrais  biens  au  monde. 

Sans  vin,  sans  amour,  sans  gaiete.' 

'And,'  continued  Colle,  'when  my  other 
friend  here  pointing  to  Piron i,  makes  good 
verses,  I  declaim  them  ;'  to  illustrate  which, 
he,  with  equal  felicity,  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  couplet,  from  Piron's 
'  Calisthenes  :' 
'  J'ai  toflt  dit,  tout,   seigneur  ;  cela  doit  vous 

sulifire  ; 
Qu'on  me  mene  a  la  mort,  je  n'ai  plus  rien  a. 
dire.' 

As  he  finished  these  words,  Colle,  with  all 
the  air  of  a  genuine  tragedy-hero,  .strutted 
towards  the  guard,  bidding  them  '  /end  o;i.' 
So  burlesque  a  conclusion  to  the  examination, 
called  forth  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  The 
clerk  alone,  far  from  laughing,  grew  pale 
with  rage,  and  denouncing  vengeance,  ran  to 
awake  the  commissary.  'Ah,  sir,'  exclaimed 
Piron,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  '  do  not  ruin  us  ; 
we  are  persons  of  family.' 

The  commissary  was  m  so  profound  a  sleep, 
that  some  time  passed  before  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Piron  and  his  friends,  however, 
did  not  suffer  the  action  to  cool  ;  but  kept  the 
guard  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter  with  their 
drolleries.  At  length  I\I.  Commissary  was 
announced.  '  What  is  all  this  noise  about  ?' 
demanded  he,  gruffly.  'Who  are  you,  sir?' 
addressing  himself  to  Piron  ;  '  your  name  ?* 
'Piron.'  'What  are  you?'  'A  poet.'  'A 
poet  ?'  '  Yes,  sir,  a  poet,  the  most  noble  and 
sublime  of  all  professions.  Alas  !  where  can 
you  have  lived  all  your  days,  that  you  have 
not  heard  of  the  poet  Piron  ?  I  think  nothing 
of  your  clerk  being  ignorant  of  my  name  and 
quality  ;  but  what  a  scandal  for  a  great  public 
officer,  like  you,  M.  Commissary,  not  to  know 
the  great  Piron,  author  of  "  Fils  Ingrats,"  so 
justly  applauded  by  all  Paris  ;  and  of 
"  Calisthenes,"  so  unjustly  damned,  as  I  have 
shown  to  the  public  by  some  verses,  which 
prove  it  to  a  demonstration.' 

Piron  would  have  gone  on  farther  in  this 
gasconading  strain,  but  the  commissary  in- 
terrupted him,  by  pleasantly  observing, 

'  You  speak  of  plaj's,  J\I.  Piron  ;  don't  you 
know  that  Lafosse  is  my  brother ;  that  he 
writes  excellent  ones,  and  that  he  is  the  author 
of  "]Manlius?"  Ah,  sir,  there  is  a  man  of 
great  genius.'  '  I  believe  it,  sir,'  replied 
Piron,  '  for  I  too  have  a  brother  who  is  a  great 
fool,  although  he  is  a  priest,  and  although  I 
7urite  tragedies.' 

The  commissary  either  felt  not  the  smart  of 
this  repartee,  or  had  the  good  sense  to  conceal 
it.  After  a  few  more  enquiries,  he  saw  into 
the  real  character  of  the  affair,  invited  Piron 
to  relate  it  at  length,  and  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  all  present  but  his  .sagacious  clerk'  not  onlj'- 
believed,  but  laughed  most  heartily  at  it. 
He  then  dismissed  the  three  friends,  not  with 
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a  rebuke,  but  with  a  polite  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  house,  on  the  day  following. 
'Ah,  my  friends,'  exclaimed  Piron,  as  he 
left  the  office,  '  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  rny 
glory;  I  have  made  even  the  alguazils 
laugh.' 


White's  Club  House. 

When  Brookes's  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Foxites,  their  opponents  formed  a  club 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  which,  from 
the  name  of  the  first  steward,  took  the  name 
of  White's.  Here,  those  measures  which 
were  to  agitate  Europe  were  submitted  to  the 
country'  gentlemen  ;  while  the  spirit  of  resis- 
tance to  the  minister's  power  and  ambition 
was  cherished  and  fed  at  the  other  club.  In 
the  morning  they  met  to  organize,  and  train 
their  opposing  forces  ;  at  night,  when  debate 
was  over,  each  party  retired,  the  one  to 
White's,  and  the  other  to  Brookes's,  to  talk 
over  triumphs  achieved,  or  to  sustain  disap- 
pointed hopes  by  new  resolves,  and  new  pro- 
jects. 


Study 


ing  Life. 


The  celebrated  Ned  Shuter  delighted  to 
exhibit  his  eccentricities  amongst  the  lowest 
company  in  St.  Giles's,  where  he  has  been 
known  more  than  once  to  treat  a  dozen  of  the 
rabble  with  drams  and  strong  beer.  His  sober 
apok)gy  for  such  absurdities  was,  that  in  his 
dramatic  walk  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
know  life  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  in 
order  to  represent  t'lem  as  occasion  might 
require. 

Dwarf  Congress. 

In  the  year  1710,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  celebrated  a  marriage  of  dwarfs  at 
Petersburg,  which  was  attended  with  great 
parade.  On  a  certain  day,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  proclaimed  several  months 
before,  he  invited  the  whole  body  of  his 
courtiers,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man 
and  woman.  The  preparations  for  this 
wedding  were  not  only  very  grand,  but 
executed  in  a  style  of  barbarous  ridicule.  He 
ordered  that  all  the  dwarf  men  and  women, 
within  two  hundred  miles,  should  repair  to 
the  capital ;  and  also  insisted  that  they  should 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  supplied  them  with  proper  vehicles, 
but  so  contrived  it,  that  one  horse  was  seen 
Garr^'ing  a  dozen  of  them  into  the  city  at  once  ; 
while  the  mob  followed,  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing from  behind.  Some  of  them  were  at  first 
unwilling  to  obey  an  order  which  they  knew 
was  calculated  to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and 
did  not  come  ;  but  he  soon  obliged  them  to 
obey  ;  and,  as  a  pur.ishment,  enjcined  that 
they  should  wait  on  the  rest  at  dinner.  The 
whole  company  of  dwarfs  amounted  to  about 
seventy,  besides  the   bride  and  bridegroom. 


who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  extremity 
of  the  fashion.  For  this  little  company  in 
miniature,  ever>'thing  suitable  was  provided  ; 
a  low  table,  small  plates,  little  glasses,  and,  in 
short,  everything  was  so  fitted,  as  if  all  things 
had  been  dwindled  to  their  own  standard.  It 
was  his  great  pleasure  to  see  their  gravity  and 
pride,  the  contention  of  the  women  for  places, 
and  the  men  for  superiority.  This  point  he 
attempted  to  adjust,  by  ordering  that  the 
most  diminutive  should  take  the  lead  ;  but 
this  bred  disputes,  for  none  would  then  con- 
sent to  sit  foremost.  All  this,  however,  being 
at  last  settled,  dancing  foUov/ed  the  dinner, 
and  the  ball  was  opened  with  a  minuet  by  the 
bridegroom,  whose  height  was  exactly  three 
feet  two  inches.  In  the  end,  matters  were  so 
contrived,  that  this  little  company,  who  met 
together  in  gloomy  disgust,  and  with  an  un- 
willingness to  be  pleased,  being  at  last  fami- 
liarized to  laughter,  entered  into  the  diversion, 
and  became  extremely  sprightly  and  enter- 
taining. 


Drunk  with  Sheridan. 

When  Sheridan  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  grape,  he  was  extremely  frolicsome,  and 
sometimes  fell  into  the  most  laughable  scrapes. 
Returning  home  one  night  from  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  he  got  into  an  altercation  with  a 
man  he  accidentally  met  in  the  Haymarket. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Sheridan  was 
victorious.  The  watchmen  coming  up,  recog- 
nised him,  and  took  his  word  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  police  office.  Bow  Street,  next 
morning.  The  opposite  party  went  to  consult 
with  Sir  Sampson  Wright,  before  he  applied 
to  him  officially,  and  was  advised  to  call  on 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  from  the  state  in  which 
he  was  described  to  have  been,  might  have 
probably  forgotten  the  appointment,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  affair.  The  other,  who  was  a 
respectable  tradesman  near  the  scene  of  con- 
test, followed  Sir  Sampson's  counsel,  and 
waited  on  his  antagonist.  Sheridan  made  a 
handsome  aplogy,  of  which  the  other  accepted, 
on  condition  that  he  would  do  him  the  honour 
that  evening  to  call  at  his  house,  and  taste  a 
bottle  of  his  wine.  This  honour  Sheridan 
was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  the  appli- 
cant ;  and  the  guest  being  as  much  an  over- 
match for  his  host  in  the  service  of  Bacchus, 
as  of  Mars,  hft  him  under  the  table.  The 
vanquished  part}'-,  however,  felt  no  disgrace 
from  this  additional  discomfiture,  but  used 
to  tell  the  story  in  every  company,  with  the 
following  introduction  :  '  Gentlemen,  I'll  tell 
you  a  good  joke  about  myself  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  ;  he  once  thrashed  me,  and  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  dead  drunk  with  him.' 


Le  Rocher  de  Cancale. 

Three  Englishmen  who  had  made  a  trip  to 
the  French  capital,  to  spend  their  hoarded 
cash,  having  lightened  their  purses  consider- 
ably, resolved  to  give  a  cheap  farewell  dinner 
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to  some  other  Englishraen,  with  whom  they 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and 
return  home.  They  accordingly  sought  out 
a  decent-looking  house  in  a  poor  neighbour- 
hood, and,  at  last,  stumbled  on  one  of  that 
appearance,  in  a  shabby  street,  near  the  Grand 
Market  of  the  Innocents.  .  Thither  all  the 
guests,  amounting  to  a  dozen,  repaired.  The 
dinner  and  wines  were  delicious,  and  every 
one,  more  pleased  than  another,  declared, 
that  while  he  remained  in  Paris,  this  should 
be  his  dining  place.  At  length,  the  bill  was 
called.  The  entertainers  had  calculated  that 
it  would  not  e.vceedhalf-a-guineaa  head  ;  but, 
alas  !  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host — 
it  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  francs,  or 
sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four 
pence,  English.  The  whole  party  together 
could  not  muster  the  sum.  The  landlord  was 
called,  and  some  surprise  expressed  at  the 
enormity  of  such  a  charge,  at  a  house  which 
they  had  selected  from  its  probable  cheapness. 
'  What  !  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  he,  '  so  you 
did  not  know  you  were  in  the  famous  Rocher 
de  Cancale,  the  grandest  coffee-house  in  all 
Paris.  That  is  verj'  droll.'  The  party,  on 
hearing  this,  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
charge,  and  offered  the  security  of  their 
watches.  '  No,  gentlemen,'  said  the  landlord, 
most  generously,  '  I  should  be  sorrj'  to  be 
considered  worse  than  the  fare  with  which  I 
regale  my  friends  ;  the  sum,  after  all,  is  but 
a  trifle pay  it  when  you  please.' 


Turning  Out 

The  celebrated  tragedian,  George  Cooke, 
not  less  celebrated  for  his  convivial  than  his 
histrionic  talents,  after  drinking  very  freely 
with  a  few  friends  at  Dublin,  began  to  be  so 
quarrelsome,  that  the  company  turned  him 
out  of  the  room.  Cooke  begged  to  be  re- 
admitted, but  in  vain  ;  when  he  thought  of 
an  expedient  to  obtain  forgiveness.  He  went 
outside  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the 
gentlemen  were  sitting,  pushed  his  head 
through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  while  in  this 
situation,  said,  '  Pray  let  in  poor  Cooke,  who 
sees  through  his  follj'.'  He  was  instantly 
admitted. 


Personifying  Rousseau. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  used  sometimes  to 
dine  with  Sophie  Arnaud,  the  actress,  but 
always  tete-a-tete.  Some  noblemen  belonging 
to  the  French  court,  who  wished  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  begged  of  Mademoiselle 
Arnaud  to  let  them  sup  with  him.  She  re- 
fused them,  because  she  was  certain  that  Jean 
Jacques  would  not  consent.  They  were  deter- 
mined not  to  take  a  refusal  ;  they  returned 
frequently  to  the  charge  ;  and,  at  last,  threat- 
ened Sophie  that  they  v-ould  quarrel  with  her. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  rupture,  she  made  an 
attempt  to  prevail  on  Rousseau  to  see  them  ; 
but  finding  that  he  would  not,  she  got  out  of 
the  scrape  by  the  following  trick.     A  tailor 


belonging  to  the  theatre  had  some  resemblance 
to  Jean  Jacques,  and  she  made  him  play  the 
part  of  Rousseau.  He  was  habited  in  a  dress 
exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  philo- 
sopher ;  a  chestnut-coloured  coat,  without  a 
collar,  a  bob-wig  ;  nor  was  the  long  thick  cane 
which  Rousseau  carried,  forgotten.  It  was 
agreed  between  him  and  Sophie,  that  he 
should  hold  his  head  down  ;  that  he  should 
not  speak  a  single  word  ;  and  that  at  a  signal 
given,  he  should  rise  from  table,  and  decamp 
without  ceremony. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  guests  of  the 
highest  rank :  Mademoiselle  Arnaud  placed 
the  tailor  at  her  right  hand,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  her  guests  drink  freely,  for  she  de- 
pended upon  the  wine  to  render  the  illusion 
more  complete  ;  but  she  took  care  not  to  press 
the  pretended  Rousseau  to  drink,  for  fear  of 
his  betraying  himself  However,  notwith- 
standing all  her  precautions,  he  made  so  very 
free  with  the  bottle,  that  if  the  others  had  not 
been  intoxicated,  they  would  have  discovered 
the  cheat  at  once.  The  entertainment  was 
talked  of  in  all  the  societies  of  Paris,  and  the 
bans  mots  of  the  tailor  were  very  eagerly 
listened  to  and  repeated. 


Comic  Bacchanalian  Distich. 

The  ancient  Germans  were  always  bon 
z'ivmits.  It  was  one  of  them,  either  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  Heinsuis,  as  iMenage  relates, 
or  Petrus  Paganus,  poetical  professor  of  Mar- 
bourg,  in  Hesse,  according  to  Duchat,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  well-known  comic 
distich,  which  attempts  to  stutter  and  stagger 
like  its  author : 
'  Sta,  pes  !  sta,  m.i  pes  !  sta,  pes  !   ne  labere, 

mi  pes ! 
Ni  steteris,  lapides  hi,  miei  lectus  erint.' 

Which  has  thus  been  translated,  though  not 
with  sufficient  spirit : 

'  How  you  totter,  good  feet !  have  a  care  of 
my  bones.  If  you  fail  me,  I  pass  all  the  night 
on  these  stones.' 


Women  and  "Wine. 

It  was  a  law  among  the  Thessalians,  that 
women  should  not  drink  wine,  but  that,  of 
whatever  age  they  might  be,  they  should  have 
water  only.  Theophrastus  affirms,  that  a 
similar  law  prevailed  among  the  Milesians. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  it  is  certain  that 
the  use  of  it  was  altogether  interdicted  to  the 
female  sex.  When  any  of  them  infringed 
this  rule,  their  husbands,  or  nearest  relatives, 
were  authorized  to  chastise  them  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  there  was  even  a  law  which 
subjected  them  to  capital  punishment,  if  found 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  While  the  women 
were  thus  wholly  excluded  from  the  pleasures 
of  wine,  the  men,  themselves,  indulged  in  them 
but  moderately  ;  but  when,  in  later  times, 
drinking  to  excess  became  the  vice  and  boast 
of  the  male  sex,  they  could  not  in  consistency 
refuse  to  the  partners  of  their  joys,  some 
S  2 
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share  of  participation  in  the  dear  excess.  The 
laws  on  the  subject  being  once  relaxed,  fell 
quicklj'  into  entire  desuetude  ;  and  at  length 
we  find  the  ladies  of  Rome  boldly  rivalling 
their  husbands  in  their  bacchanalian  orgies. 
Seneca  represents  them  as  passing  whole 
nights  at  table,  and  with  charged  goblets  in 
their  hands,  not  only  \'ying  with,  but  surpass- 
ing, the  most  robust  debauchees. 


Steele. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  having  one  day  a  large 
party  of  distinguished  individuals  to  dinner, 
surprised  them  with  the  number  of  servants 
in  livery  who  waited  at  the  table ;  and  after 
dinner,  when  the  circulation  of  the  bottle  had 
rela.xed  the  restraints  of  ceremony,  one  of 
then  inquired  of  Sir  Richard  how  such  an  ex- 
pensive train  of  domestics  could  be  consistent 
with  his  fortune  ?  Sir  Richard  said  he  must 
confess  there  v.ere,  perhaps,  more  than  neces- 
sary', but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  get  rid 
of  them.  '  Why  do  you  not  discharge  them  ?' 
said  his  friend.  '  Why,  to  tell  you  truly,' 
said  Sir  Richard,  '  these  fellows  are  baihffs, 
who  have  entered  my  house  v/ith  an  execu- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  found  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
them,  I  thought  I  would  deck  them  in  liver\', 
for  the  double  purpose  of  concealing  their 
vocation,  and  doing  me  honour.'  Sir  Richard's 
friends  laughed  at  the  expedient,  and,  paying 
the  debt  among  themselves,  dismissed  a  whole 
retinue  of  his  unwelcome  attendants. 


An  Albanian  Feast. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Albania  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  dining  at  the  house  of 
Signore  Alessio,  when  the  famous  Ali  Pacha 
was  one  of  the  visitors.  He  says,  '  No  liquor 
was  drank  at  this  entertainment  but  wine, 
which  several  beautiful  youths,  from  the 
vizir's  seraglio,  stood  to  pour  out  from  pitchers 
into  glass  goblets.  The  viands  placed  upon 
the  table  would  not  have  disgraced  the  civic 
table  of  a  lord  mayor  ;  and  we  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  for  about  tv%-o  hours  through  eighty- 
six  dishes,  all  placed  singly  before  the  guests 
in  a  varied  succession  of  roast  and  boiled 
meats,  fish,  stews,  pastry,  game,  wild-fowl. 
Sec,  until  the  dessert  again  appeared.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Ganymedes  had  not  been  idle 
v.ith  their  pitchers  and  goblets,  and  Signore 
Alessio,  the  vtvownj?  of  the  feast,  supplied 
them  with  his  best  quadrimum.  Old  IVlazout 
had  once  or  tv.ice  during  dinner  shown  symp- 
toms of  the  Bacchic  fur^-  rising  within  him, 
by  throwing  open  a  sash  window  behind  the 
divan,  and  joining  in  chorus  with  the  Alba- 
nian band  that  was  playing  and  singing  in  the 
ante-room.  The  vizir,  however,  now  ordered 
him  to  be  plied  with  larger  and  more  frequent 
goblets  ;  and  as  he  is  ver>'  fond  upon  these 
occasions  of  seeing  every  one  around  him 
inebriated,  he  commanded  the  crowd  of 
Greeks  to  advance  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  and  to  drink  like  fishes.     As  for  him- 


self, he  took  only  a  moderate  portion  di 
wine,  and  very  considerately  requested  Mr. 
Parker  and  myself  to  follow  his  example. 

'  The  fumes  of  the  wine  began  at  length  to 
operate  so  strongh-  on  old  Mazout,  that  his 
tongue  seemed  resolved  to  make  amends  for 
the  silence  to  which  he  had  previously  been 
doom.ed  ;  he  sang  droll  songs  in  the  Turkish 
language,  exerted  his  lungs  in  the  most 
violent  shouts,  rolled  about  upon  the  divan, 
and,  throwing  off  his  turban,  exhibited  his 
bare  head  to  view,  whilst  the  spectators,  and 
especially  the  vizir,  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Soon  afterwards  he  called  the 
dancing  boys  into  the  room,  and  snatching  a 
tambourine  from  the  hands  of  their  leader, 
jumped  and  capered  about,  beating  the  instru- 
ment like  an  ancient  Silenus  ;  he  then  en- 
deavoured to  catch  the  boy,  who  eluded  his 
grasp  with  the  pliability  of  an  eel,  whilst  the 
old  fellow,  failing  in  many  of  his  attempts, 
fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  to  the  no  small  mer- 
riment of  the  bystanders.  In  the  midst  of 
this  interlude,  however,  IMazout  several  times 
ran  up  to  Ali,  caught  him  with  his  arms  round 
the  neck,  and  almost  suffocated  him  with  em- 
braces, kissing  him  on  the  forehead  and 
bosom,  and  addressing  him  with  expressions 
of  the  most  fond  attachment ;  from  the  vizir 
he  ran  off"  again  to  the  dancing  boys,  and  at 
last,  seizing  the  corj'phaeus,  he  nearly  stifled 
him  with  caresses  ;  then  dragging  him  up  to 
the  divan,  he  coaxed  Ali  to  give  him  a  handful 
of  small  gold  coins,  which  he  wetted  with  his 
spittle,  and  stuck  like  spangles  over  the  boy's 
face,  who  struggled  very  hard  to  get  free,  that 
he  might  pocket  the  affront. 

'  When  the  dancers  had  quitted  the  room, 
the  toasts  began  to  circulate  with  great  rapi- 
dity, all  of  which  were  drank  in  full  bumpers. 
Ali  gave  the  health  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  return 
for  which  we  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
house  and  dynasty,  and  to  the  immortal 
memory  of  Pyrrhus,  his  heroic  ancestor.  At 
length  I  proposed  a  toast  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  see  the  effect  which  it  would  pro- 
duce ;  this  was,  "  health  and  prosperity  to 
Salee  Bey,"  the  vizir's  youngest  and  favourite 
son  ;  the  proposal  was  received  with  evident 
satisfaction  by  the  vizir,  and  by  the  most  rajv 
turous  applause  bj'  all  the  company  ;  Ali  took 
a  full  bumper,  old  Mazout  three,  and  the 
archbishop,  who  had  for  some  time  fought 
shy,  demanded  two  :  Psalida  reiterated  his 
.shouts  with  stentorian  lungs  ;  Signore  Alessio 
ordered  a  fresh  barrel  to  be  tapped,  that  all 
might  do  it  justice  ;  and  the  Greeks  encircling 
the  vizir,  and  ki.ssing  the  hem  of  his  robe.s, 
tossed  off  glass  after  glass,  till  he  desired  them 
to  forbear.  This  toast,  by  the  bye,  was  pro- 
posed and  drank  twice  again  during  the  even- 
ing, but  no  one  thought  of  giving  the  health 
either  of  Mouchtar  or  Vely  Pacha.  Soon 
after  this  ebullition  the  archbishop  prudently 
decamped,  and  Psalida.  who  had  for  some 
time  been  guilty  of  clipping  the  vizir's  Gree::, 
being  led  off  the  field  /lors  dc  combat,  oiii 
host  Nicoli  occupied  his  place  as  intsrpictct 
of  tongues.* 
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A  Cellar  Discovery. 

During  the  late  war,  when  the  allied  troops 
occupied  the  Bressau,  five  of  their  officers  en- 
tered a  chateau,  the  owner  of  which  was 
absent,  but  his  ser\'ants  gave  them  some  re- 
freshments. In  the  meantime,  the  master  of 
the  house  arrived,  and  after  apologizing  to  his 
guests  for  their  not  having  met  with  a  recep- 
tion suitable  to  their  rank,  invited  them  to  a 
splendid  dinner.  Some  excellent  wine  was 
served  up  ;  one  of  the  officers  asked  the 
master  of  the  house  whether  that  was  really 
the  best  in  his  cellar  ?  the  latter  replied, 
without  hesitation,  it  was.  '  I  am,  however, 
convinced,'  replied  the  officer,  'that  you  have 
still  better.'  This  incredulity  displeased  :  he 
was  invited  to  visit  the  cellar,  :;nd  accepted 
the  offer.  The  officer  asked  for  a  pick-a.xe, 
removed  some  casks,  struck  against  the  wall, 
and  an  opening  soon  appeared,  which  led  into 
a  small  secret  cellar,  where  were  concealed 
several  casks  of  wine  of  the  highest  value. 
'Did  I  not  tell  you,  sir,'  said  the  officer, 
'  that  there  was  better  wine  in  your  cellar 
than  that  which  you  gave  us  at  dinner?' 
'  Sir,'  replied  the  owner  of  the  cellar,  '  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  that  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  this  secret  place.  I  purchased  this 
chateau  without  having  any  suspicion  of  such 
a  vault.'  '  I  can  readily  believe  you,'  said  the 
officer,  '  because  it  was  I  myself  who  caused 
it  to  be  constructed,  in  order  to  secrete  my 
most  valuable  property  from  those  who  might 
possess  my  chateau  during  my  emigration  ; 
and  to  prove  it  to  you,  you  have  only  to  dig 
in  the  cellar,  and  you  will  there  find  gold, 
silver,  plate,  and  other  valuables,  which  belong 
to  me,  and  which  you  have  not  purchased.  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  take  them  away.' 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  fair,'  replied  the  exist- 
ing owner  of  the  cellar  :  '  that  property  had 
no  existence  for  me.'  The  officer  loaded  two 
baggage  carts  with  them,  and  departed,  after 
thanking  the  host  for  his  honest  entertain- 


Convivial  Vocabulary. 

Infinite  is  the  variety  of  phrases  emplo^'ed 
to  express  the  condition  of  an  honest  fellow, 
and  no  llincher  under  the  effects  of  good 
fellowship.  It  is  said  that  he  is  intoxicated, 
fuddled,  flustered,  tipsy,  top  heavy,  boozy, 
chuckfull,  pot-valiant,  in  drink,  in  his  cups, 
under  the  table,  cut,  overtaken,  elevated,  con- 
cerned, exhilarated,  on  a  merry  pin  alluding 
to  the  old  English  practice  of  graduating  the 
cup  by  certain  pegs  or  pins'  a  little  in  the 
suds,  in  a  quandary.  At  Oxford,  he  is  said  to 
be  cup-sprung,  the  favourite  state  and  expres- 
sion of  a  great  genius,  who  was  some  time 
porter  of  one  of  the  colleges  ;  maudlin,  a 
phrase  supposed  to  have  its  derivation  from 
Magdalen^  the  Penitent,  between  whom,  and 
anyone  who  drinks  till  the  liquor  flows  out  of 
his  eyes,  there  is  an  indisputable  resemblance  ; 
high,  or  in  7iubHucs.  At  mathematical  Cam- 
bridge, he  cannot  sport  a  right  line  ;  has  busi- 


ness on  both  sides  of  the  way ;  or  has  been 
taking  a  lunar.  The  sailors  say,  he  is  groggy, 
breez}',  slew'd  (in  his  hammock,,  heels  a  little, 
heels  and  sets  (as  a  boat  in  a  rough  sea,  is 
taking  an  observation,  has  been  in  a  storm, 
and  when  dead  drunk)  is  cast  awaj".  With 
the  sportsman  he  is  wing'd,  has  got  a  spur  in 
his  head,  shows  his  hobnails,  is  half-cocked, 
chases  geese,  or  has  caught  a  turkey.  Among 
other  phrases,  common  to  all  classes,  he  is 
said  to  see  double,  to  look  as  if  he  could  not 
help  it,  to  look  queerish,  to  look  sweet,  or  to 
have  sugar  in  his  ej'e  ;  to  be  rather  so  so,  to 
have  had  a  little,  had  enough,  had  a  drop 
too  much  I  accompanied  generally  with  a  com- 
passionate exclamation  of  '  Alas  !  poor  fel- 
low 1';,  got  his  skin  full,  got  more  than  he  can 
carry,  lost  his  legs.  It  is  also  said,  that  he 
has  got  a  crumb  in  his  beard,  his  little  hat  on, 
his  night-cap  on,  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  wig, 
his  wig  oil'd.  At  times  he  has  been  among 
the  Philistines ;  at  others,  is  as  wise  as  Solo- 
mon. And  in  the  worst  and  happiest  states, 
he  is  drunk  as  a  piper,  drunk  as  an  owl,  drunk 
as  a  lord,  fuddled  as  an  ape,  merry  as  a  grig, 
happy  as  a  king. 


The  Kit  Cat  Club. 

The  Kit  Cat  Club  was  a  convivial  assembly 
of  young  patriots,  poets,  and  men  of  wit : 
Montague,  Dorset,  Prior,  Garth,  and  others. 
It  was  originally  formed  in  Shire  Lane,  about 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  little  free  evening  conversation  ; 
but  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  comprehended 
above  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  the 
first  rank  and  quality,  merit  and  fortune,  firm 
friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Ho- 
race Walpole  says,  '  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  though 
generally  mentioned  as  a  set  of  wits,  were  in 
fact  the  patriots  who  saved  Britain.' 

Addison  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  club, 
as  convivial  and  remote.  '  Our  modern 
clubs,'  says  he,  '  are  founded  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  v/hich  are  points  wlierein  most  men 
agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  illiterate, 
the  dull  and  airj',  the  philo.sopher  and  buf- 
foon, can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit 
Cat  itself,  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin  from 
a  mutton  pie.' 

The  club  originally  met  at  the  house  of  a 
pastry-cook  in  Shire  Lane,  celebrated  for 
making  mutton  pies,  which  used  to  form  the 
standing  dish  of  the  society  at  their  suppers. 
The  name  of  this  pastry-cook  is  not  certainly 
known,  further  than  it  was  Christopher, 
though  some  affirm  that  it  was  Christopher 
Cat,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  society  ;  but 
Ned  Ward,  in  his  '  Complete  and  Humorous 
Account  of  the  remarkable  Clubs  and  Societies,' 
says,  '  the  cook's  name  being  Christopher,  for 
brevity  called  Kit ;  and  his  sign  being  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle,  they  very  merrily  derived  a 
quaint  denomination  from  puss  and  her  master, 
and  from  thence  called  themselves  the  Kit 
Cat  Club.' 

Jacob  Tonson,  the  boolcseller,  was  the  secre- 
tary, and  Ned  Ward  says,  the  founder  of  the 
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club.  Patronized  by  his  distinguished  visitors, 
Christopher  the  cook  removed  to  the  Fountain 
Tavern  in  the  Strand.  The  Flash  Tavern  at 
Hampstead,  was  also,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  scene  of  the  club's  revels. 

It  was  customary  for  the  society  to  toast 
their  favourite  ladies  at  their  meetings  ;  and 
Garth  wrote  poems  on  the  most  celebrated 
beauties  of  the  day,  for  their  drinking  glasses ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  bj-  Arbuthnot, 
which  alluded  at  the  same  time  to  the  doubtful 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  club. 
•  Whence  deathless  Kit  Cat  took  its  name, 

Few  critics  can  unriddle  ; 
Some  say  from  pastry-cook  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 
From  no  trim  beau.x  its  name  it  boasts, 

Grey  statesmen  or  gi-een  wits  ; 
But  from  its  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts. 
Of  old  cats  and  young  kits.' 


A  Choice  Pair. 

The  late  Duke  of  N ,  who  was  what  is 

called  a  six-bottle  man,  was  very  fond  of  the 
society  of  a  person  much  his  inferior  in  rank  ; 
and  their  intimacy  has  been  very  rationally  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. The  duke,  when  inebriated,  lost  his  voice, 
but  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  his  friend,  on 
the  contrary,  retained  his  power  of  speech, 
but  could  not  stand.  So  the  duke,  who  could 
not  speak,  rang  the  bell ;  and  his  friend  who 
could  not  move  ordered  more  wine. 


The  Devil's  Tavern. 

The  Devil's  Tavern,  immortalized  by  Ben 
Jonson,  was  situated  in  Fleet  Street,  near 
Temple  Bar,  on  the  site  where  Child's  Place 
now  stands.  The  poet  wrote  his  '  Leges  Con- 
viviales,'  for  a  club  of  wits  who  assembled  in  a 
room  at  this  tavern,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  over  t'ne  chimney  of  which  the  laws 
were  preser\'ed. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  preserved  at  Dulwich 
College,  there  are  some  of  this  comic  writer's 
memoranda,  which  prove  that  he  owed  much 
of  hi-;  inspiration  to  good  wine,  and  the  con- 
vivial hours  he  passed  at  this  tavern.  The 
following  passages  from  the  MS.  justify  the 
opinion. 

'  I\Iem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpoyie,  and 
wrote  most  of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen 

of  palm  .sack,  from  my  \G.ry  good  Lord  T ; 

that  play,  I  am  positive,  will  last  to  posteritj', 
and  be  acted,  when  I  and  envy  be  friends, 
with  applause. 

'  Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  Cataline 
spoken  by  Sylla's  ghost,  was  writ  after  I 
parted  with  my  friends  at  the  Devil  Tavern  ; 
I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had  brave 
notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play 
which  I  think  is  flat.  /  resolve  to  drink  no 
vtorc  v.-ater  in  viy  luine. 

'  Mem.  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  king 
(heaven   reward    him)    sent    me  a    hundred 


pounds.  At  that  time  I  went  often  times  to 
the  Devil ;  and  before  I  had  spent  forty  of  it, 
wrote  my  Alcliyniist. 

Mem.  The  Devil  an  Asse,  th.e  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  and  some  other  comedies  which  did  not 
succeed,  (written  by  mej  ;  in  the  winter  honest 
Ralph  died  ;  when  I  and  my  boys  drank  bad 
wine  at  the  Devil.' 


Sack. 

Shakspeare's  commentators  have  been 
sadly  puzzled  to  know  what  liquor  was 
called  sack,  in  the  plays  of  this  immortal 
bard  ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  sherry,  and  a  hun- 
dred authorities  might  be  quoted  to  establish 
that  fact.  Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  sherris 
sack  ;  and  Blount,  in  his  '  Glossographia,' 
describes  it,  '  Sherry  sack,  so  called  from 
Xeres,  a  sea-town  of  Corduba  in  Spain, 
where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made  :'  and  Ger- 
vase  Markham,  in  his  '  English  House- 
wife,' says,  'your  best  sacke  are  of  Seres  in 
Spain.' 

That  Falstaff"  drank  sack  with  sugar,  is  well 
known  ;  and  if  further  proof  were  wanting 
that  this  sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine,  but  was 
actually  sherrj^,  it  is  abundantly  furnished  by 
Dr.  Venner's  curious  work,  '  Via  Recta  ad 
Vitam  Longam.'  After  discussing  medici- 
nally the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack, 
he  adds,  '  but  w^hat  I  have  spoken  of  mixing 
sugar  with  sack,  must  be  understood  of  sherie 
sack.' 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted,  says  Dr. 
Nares  in  his  glossary',  that  whenever  sack  alone 
is  mentioned,  sherry  is  always  intended  ;  but 
that  the  sack  which  was  taken  with  sugar,  was 
usually  sherry  :  and  he  quotes  several  authors 
to  show  that  the  terms  are  perfectly  synony- 
mous, and  among  others,  an  old  ballad,  in- 
troduced in  a  poem  called  '  Pasquil's  Pa- 
linodia,'  everj'  stanza  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
ending, 

■ — '  Give  me  sacke,  old  sacke,  boy.s, 
To  make  the  muses  merry. 

The  life  of  mirth,  and  the  joy  of  the  earth, 
Is  a  cup  of  good  old  sherry.' 


Pledging  in  Blood. 

A  singular  custom  prevailed  among  the 
young  men  of  former  times,  in  England, 
v>rhich  showed  a  spirit  of  romantic  gallantly 
far  exceeding  anything  which  exists  at  pre- 
sent. To  show  their  devout  attachment  to 
the  ladies  of  their  choice,  they  frequently  punc- 
tured their  arms  with  daggers,  and  mingling 
the  blood  with  wine,  drank  it  oft"  to  their 
healths.  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  a  rite  of  great  solemnity  among 
the  ancients,  which  is  mentioned  in  Sallust 
and  Livy.  We  have  an  allusion  to  it  in  seve- 
ral old  plays,  and  among  others,  Green's  Tu 
Quoqiie,  thus  ;  '  I  will  fight  him  that  dares  say 
you  are  not  fair  ;  stab  him  that  will  not  pledge 
your  health  ;  and  with  a  dagger  pierce  a  vein 
to  drink  a  full  health  to  you.' 
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in  a  character  of  England,  written  by  a 
French  nobleman  in  1699,  which  is  printed  in 
the  '  Harleian  Miscellany,'  he  says  :  '  Several 
encounters  confirmed  me,  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  perfect  debauchees,  who  style  them- 
selves Hectors,  that  in  their  mad  and  unheard- 
of  revels,  pierce  their  veins  to  quaff  their 
own  blood ;  which  some  of  them  have 
done  to  that  excess,  that  they  died  of  the 
intemperance.' 


Witty  Apology. 


A  physician  calling  one  day  on  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
found,  to  his  surprise,  the  disease  gone,  and 
the  patient  rejoicins:  in  his  recovery  over  a 
bottle  of  wine.  '  Come  along,  doctor,'  e.x- 
jlaimed  the  valetudinarian,  'you  are  just  in 
time  to  taste  this  bottle  of  Madeira  :  it  is  the  first 
of  a  pipe  that  has  just  been  broached.'  '  Ah  !' 
replied  the  doctor,  '  these  pipes  of  Madeira 
will  never  do  ;  they  are  the  cause  of  all  your 
suffering.'  'Well,  then,'  rejoined  the  gay  in- 
curable, '  fill  up  your  glass,  for  now  that  we 
have  found  out  the  caicse,  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  it  the  better.' 


Temple's  Maximum. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  left  us  some  very 
strong  persuasives  to  temperance  ;  describing 
it  as  '  the  best  guardian  of  youth,  and  sup- 
port of  old  age  :  the  precept  of  reason,  as 
well  as  religion  ;  the  physician  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  the  body.'  The  limits  to  which 
he  confined  himself,  were  one  glass  for  him- 
self, one  for  his  friends,  and  another  for 
his  enemies.  The  Spectator  says,  in  his 
time,  some  for  glass,  were  inclined  to  read 
bottle. 


Flap-Dragoiis. 

Among  the  drinking  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors, that  of  using  the  flap-dragon  was  fre- 
quent ;  it  consists  of  a  small  inflammable 
body,  set  on  fire,  and  put  to  float  in  a  glass  of 
liquor :  and  the  courage  of  the  toper  was 
tried,  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  it  flaming. 
Raisins  in  hot  brandy  were  the  commonest 
flap-dragons  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  it  was 
to  those  that  Shak.speare  alludes  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost : 

'Thon  art  jasier  swallow 'd  than  a  flap- 
dragon.' 

The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  been  famous 
at  this  feat,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  their  skill  in  our  old  plays.  In  Rinn 
Alley,  it  is  said, 

'  i\Iy  brother 
Swallows  it  easier  than  a  Dutchman 
Dpes  flap-dragons.' 

The  most  formidable  of  flap-dragons,  were 
candles'  ends,  which  young  men  of  spirit  and 
gallantry  would  drink  off,  to  the  healths  of 
their  favourites,  as  a  strong  testimony  of  their 


attachment.  In  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fo7irth, 
Falstaff  attributes  the  prince's  friendship  to 
Poins,  because  'he  eats  conger  and  fennel, 
and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons  ;' 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Monsieur 
T/iomas,  have, 

'  Carouse  her  health  in  cans 

And  candles'  ends.' 


Expressive  Compliment. 

\Vhen  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  had 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
at  Neiss,  after  conversing  an  hour,  they  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  the  princes  and  ofiicers  in 
their  train.  The  Austrian  General  Laudohn, 
who  had  been  invited  among  the  rest,  wanted 
to  place  himself  at  the  side  of  the  table  ;  but 
Frederick  made  kimcome  and  sit  by  him,  say- 
ing, '  Come  and  sit  here,  general,  for  I  have 
always  wished  to  see  you  at  my  side,  rather 
than  facing  me.' 

Pope. 

'Pope  and  I,'  says  Dr.  King,  'with  my 
Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harrj'  Bedlngfield,  dined 
with  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the 
first  course,  Pope  grew  sick,  and  went  out  of 
the  room.  When  dinner  was  ended,  my  Lord 
Burlington  said  he  would  go  out,  and  see  what 
was  become  of  Pope.  And  soon  after  they 
returned  together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been 
casting  up  his  dinner,  looked  very  pale,  and 
complained  much.  My  lord  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  mulled  wine,  or  a  glass  of 
old  sack  ;  which  Pope  refused.  I  told  my 
Lord  Burlington  that  he  v.anted  a  dram. 
Upon  which,  the  little  man  expressed  some 
resentment  against  me,  and  said  he  would  not 
taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams 
as  much  as  I  did.  However,  I  persisted,  and 
assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  could  not 
oblige  our  friend  more  at  that  instant,  than 
by  ordering  a  large  glass  of  cherry-brandy 
to  be  set  before  him.  This  was  done,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  lord  was 
acquainting  us  with  an  affair  which  engaged 
our  attention.  Pope  had  sipped  up  all  the 
brandy. ' 


Addison  and  Steele. 

The  effects  produced  by  wine  upon  different 
constitutions,  has  been  well  described  by 
Horace.  One  man  weeps  under  the  influence 
of  the  bottle,  the  miserable  martjT  of  maudlin 
sensibility  ;  another  becomes  merry  and  lo- 
quacious ;  a  third  grows  noisy  and  quarrel- 
some ;  and  a  fourth  goes  to  sleep. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  speaking  of  the  effects 
which  wine  produced  upon  his  friend  Addison, 
remarks,  'When  he  is  once  arrived  at  his  pint, 
and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  his  compan.y, 
you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him,  which 
before  lay  buried.  Then  you  discern  the 
brightness  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,   accompanied  with  the    most 
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graceful  mirth.  In  a  word,  by  its  enlivening 
aid,  he  is  whatever  is  polite,  instructive,  and 
diverting.  What  makes  him  still  more  agree- 
able is,  that  he  tells  a  .story,  serious  or  comical, 
with  as  much  delicacy  of  humour  as  Cervantes 
himself 

The  effect  of  wine  upon  Steele  was  quite 
the  reverse.  Steele,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  was  the  luminary  that  enlightened 
thf;  company  :  but  drinking  glass  for  glass 
with  Addison,  he  .soon  reached  his  meridian 
splendour,  began  to  decline,  and  gradually  be- 
came heavy  and  incommunicative  ;  while  the 
sun  of  Addison  aro.se,  cleared  by  the  wine 
from  the  clouds  that  obscured  it,  and  shone 
most  resplendent. 


Drinking  by  the  Dice. 

Richard  Hart,  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  was  accused 
by  that  body  of  '  drawing  his  parishioners  with 
him  to  his  house,  forcing  them  there  to  drink 
until  they  svere  drunk,  causing  everyone  to 
cast  a  die  in  their  course,  and  to  drink  as 
many  cups  as  fell  to  their  chance.' 


An  Irish  Example. 

Mr.  Mathew,  of  Thomastown,  in  Tipperar>', 
who  carried  the  Irish  virtue  of  hospitality  as 
far  as  any  man,  perhaps,  v.ho  ever  lived,  had 
a  large  room  in  his  house,  fitted  up  as  a  coffee- 
house, where  a  barmaid  and  waiters  attended 
to  furnish  refreshments  at  all  times  of  the  day  ; 
and  another  room  fitted  up  as  a  taveni,  in 
order  to  gratify  such  of  his  guests  as  loved  a 
cheerful  glass.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  Ijy  far  the  greater  number  adjourned 
to  the  tavern  soon  after  dinner,  and  left  the 
more  sober  folks  to  themselves.  Here  a 
waiter  attended,  and  every  one  called  for 
what  liquor  he  pleased,  with  as  little  restraint 
as  if  he  was  really  in  a  public-house,  and  had 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning.  Here,  too, 
the  midnight  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  often 
celebrated  with  the  same  noisy  mirth,  as  is 
customary  in  the  city  temples,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  more  sober 
part  of  the  family. 

Drinking  from  Skulls. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  barbarians,  it  was 
deemed  the  highest  point  of  felicity,  that  they 
should,  in  the  future  state,  be  seated  in  the 
hall  of  Odin,  and  there  get  into.xicated  by 
quafiing  strong  liquors  from  the  skulls  of 
those  over  whom  they  had  triumphed  in 
battle. 

*  BIbemus  cerevisiam, 
E.v  concavis  craniorum  craterlbus.' 

The  Italian  poet  Marino,  to  whom  Milton 
mves  not  a  few  of  the  splendid  situations  in 
'Paradise  Lost,'  makes  the  conclave  of  friends 
in  Pandemonium  quaff  wine  from  the  peri- 
cranium of  Minerva.     Mandeville  relates  that 


the  old  Guebi'es  exposed  the  dead  bodies  c)f 
their  parents  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  reserving 
only  the  skulls,  of  which  he  says,  '  the  son 
maiceth  a  cuppe,  and  therefrom  drynkethe  he 
with  gret  devocion.' 

In  our  elder  dramatists  we  have  frequent 
mention  of  the  custom  of  converting  skulls 
into  cups.  In  Middleton's  IVitch,  when  the 
duke  takes  a  bowl,  and  is  told  it  is  a  skull,  he 
replies, 

'  Call  it  a  soldier's  cup  ; 
Our  duchess  I  know  will  pledge   us,  tho'  the 

cup 
Was    once    her    father's    head,   which,   as  a 

trophy. 
We'll  keep  till  death.' 

Massinger  has  frequent  allusions  to  this 
custom,  and  in  T)ciVk.Qxv>  Wonder  of  a  King- 
dotn,  Torrenti  says, 

'  Would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers'  heads. 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver,  to  drink  healths 
To  his  confusion  first  invented  war.' 

But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  observes,  '  to  be 
knaved  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our  skulls 
made  drinking  bowls,  and  our  bones  turned 
into  pipes  to  dekght  and  sport  our  enemies, 
are  tragical  abominations  ;'  yet  of  this  tragical 
abomination  has  a  British  nol^lem;  n  and  poet 
been  guilty.  Lord  Byron,  when  a  youth, 
ransacked  the  cemetery  of  his  ancestors  at 
Newstead  Abbey,  for  a  skull  sufficiently  capa- 
cious and  sound  to  convert  into  a  carousing 
cup.  Thishehashadmounted  with  silver,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  wine  cups  formed 
of  the  shell  of  the  ostrich.  He  has  also  written 
an  inscription  on  it,  which,  for  spirit,  might 
rival  the  Bacchanalian  productions  of  the  Teian 
bard. 


Old  Stories  over  Again. 

Bubb  Doddlngton  was  verj^  lethargic.  Fall- 
ing asleep  one  day  after  dinner,  with  Sir 
Richard  Temple  and  Lord  Cobham,  the  latter 
reproached  Doddlngton  with  his  drowsiness. 
Doddlngton  denied  having  been  asleep  ;  and 
to  prove  he  had  not,  offered  to  repeat  all  Lord 
Cobham  had  been  .saying.  Cobham  chal- 
lenged him  to  do  so.  Doddlngton  repeated  a 
stor}',  and  Lord  Cobham  owned  he  had  been 
telling  it.  '  Well,' said  Doddlngton,  '  and  yet 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it  ;  but  I  went  to 
sleep,  because  I  knew  that  about  this  time  of 
day  you  would  tell  that  story.' 


Atterbury. 


During  a  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Ormond's, 
at  Richmond,  in  1715,  at  which  Sir  William 
Wj-ndham,  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  twelve  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
were  present,  a  jocular  dispute  arose  on  the 
subject  of  short  prayers.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  said,  the  shortest  prayer  he  had  ever 
heard,  was  the  prayer  of  a  common  soldier, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim :  '  O  God, 
If  thou  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.' 
This  was   followed  by  a  general  laugh, ■ 
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a  treatment  of  the  subject  too  ludicrous,  at 
least  very  improper,  where  a  learned  prelate 
was  one  of  the  company.  Atterbury,  seeming 
to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  applying  him- 
self to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  said,  '  Your 
prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short  ;  but 
I  remember  another  as  short,  and  much  better, 
offered  up  likewise  by  a  poor  soldier  imder 
the  same  circumstances  :  '"  O  God  !  if  in  the 
da}-  of  battle  I  forget  thee,  do  thou  not  forget 
me."  '  This,  as  Atterbury  pronounced  it  with 
his  usual  grace  and  dignir\-,  was  a  very  gentle 
and  polite  reproof,  and  was  immediately  felt 
bi"  the  whole  company.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  the  best  bred  man  of  his  age,  sud- 
denly liimed  the  discourse  to  another  subject. 


A  Spendthrift. 

A  nobleman  whose  son  was  a  hard  drinker, 
and  had  been  cutting  down  all  the  trees  upon 
his  estate,  inquired  of  Charles  Town.shend, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  him, 
'  Well,  Charles,  how  does  my  graceless  dog  of 
a  son  go  on  ?'  '  Why,  I  should  think,  my  lord,' 
said  Charles,  '  he  is  on  the  recovery,  as  I  left 
him  drinking  tJie  zvoods.' 


Smoking. 

'  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they 
have,'  says  Cob,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Hii- 
inoitr,  '  in  taking  this  roguish  tobacco  I  Its 
good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill 
him  full  of  smoke  and  embers;  there  were 
four  died  out  of  one  house,  last  week,  with 
taking  of  it  ;  and  two  more  the  bell  went  for 
yesternight  ;  one  of  them,  they  say,  will  ne'er 
'scape  it ;  he  voided  a  bushel  of  soot  yester- 
day. By  the  stocks,  and  there  were  no  wiser 
men  than  I,  I'd  have  it  present  whipping, 
man  or  woman,  that  .should  but  deal  with  a 
tobacco  pipe  ;  why,  it  will  .stifle  them  all  in 
the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  it's  little  better 
than  "  rat's  bane,  or  rosaker."  ' 

It  is  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  that  we  owe  the 
introduction  into  England  of  this  substitute 
for  drinking.  It  met  with  an  early  and  violent 
opposition,  and  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
invectives  and  satires,  amongst  which,  the 
most  celebrated  is  King  James's  '  Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco.'  Of  the  vulgar  notions  re- 
specting it,  we  have  an  example  in  the  words 
of  honest  Cob,  just  quoted.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  it  came  into  such  general 
favour,  that  Stow  tells  us,  in  his  Annals,  '  it 
v/as  commonly  u.sed  by  most  men,  and  7iiariy 
women  ;'  and  some  were  "such  determined 
smokers,  as  to  spend  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  on  this  luxury  alone. 
Lilly  tells  us  of  a  Buckinghamshire  person,  who 
'was  so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that 
*'hen  he  had  no  tobacco,  he  would  cut  the  bell 
T<?/fVand  smoke  them.' 

In  Britain,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  rather 
declined  of  late  years.  But  in  Spain  it  has 
Come  so  much  in  fashion,  as  even  to  supplant 
ihe  juice  of  the  grape,   in  the  pre-eminence 


I  which  it  before  enjoyed.     It  forms,  indeed, 
!  almost  the  only  convivial  e.vcess  of  the  modem 
I  Spaniard.     It  is  a  rare    sight   to  see  one   in- 
I  toxicated.      In   the    highest   as  well  as   the 
1  lowest  circles,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  public 
j  and  in  private,  in  all  companies,  not  even  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  ladies,  smoking  is  the  great 
enjoyment.     Even  the  lover   breathes  out  all 
the  tenderness  of  his  soul,  in  puffs  of  genuine 
Havannah  ;  nor  can  wc  say  with  Cowper,  that 
tobacco  is  here  a  weed, 

'  Whose  scent  the  fair  annoys.' 
Som.e  writers  have  asserted,  that  the  Spanish 
ladies  themselves  smoke  in  private  ;  and  Sir 
John  Carr,  though  he  saw  no  instances  of  it, 
says,  that  '  he  was  well  assured  the  custom 
partially  obtains  among.st  them.' 

In  the  '  Marrow  of  Compliment,'  (London, 
1654  we  meet  with  a  song  in  praise  of  tobacco, 
which  contains  as  much,  perhaps,  as  can  be 
said  in  its  defence. 

'  Much  meat  doth  gluttony  procure, 
To  feed  men  fat  as  swine  ; 
But  he's  a  frugal  man  indeed. 

That  with  a  leaf  can  dine. 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  finger  ends  to  wipe  ; 

That  hath  his  kitchen  iu  a  box, 

His  roast  meat  in  a  pipe.' 


Leo  de  Medici. 

Leo  de  Medici  often  unbended  in  society' ; 
j  but  his  festive  pleasures,  particularly  with  his 
I  poets,  sometimes  degenerated  into  mere  buf- 
i  fooneries.     The  famous  Quemo  of  Menopoli. 
I  crowned  by  Leo  with  laurel,  \ine  leaves,  and 
1  cabbage,  and  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
I  poet,  was  a  doggrel  versifier,  who  attended, 
I  when  he  dined,  at  a  humble  distance,   in  one 
I  of  the  windows,  and  devoured  very  greedily 
what  was  sent  him  from  the   table.     He  was 
supplied  with  wine  in  plenty,  on  the  condition 
of  producing  extempore  verses  on  everj'  sub- 
ject that  was  given  to  him  ;    and  when  they 
were  not  approved,  his  wine  was  lowered  with 
water. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Congress. 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  minister,  he 
held  two  grand  meetings  ever\'  year  at  his 
mansion  at  Houghton  ;  the  one  in  the  spring, 
to  which  the  most  select  friends  and  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  cabinet  only  were  invited, 
and  which  continued  about  three  weeks  ;  the 
second,  in  autumn,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shooting  season,  which  continued 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  was  called  the 
CoN-GRESS.  At  the  latter  period  Houghton 
was  filled  with  company  from  all  parts,  and 
Sir  Robert  kept  a  public  table,  to  Avhich  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  country  found  a  ready- 
admission. 

The  expenses  of  these  meetings  have  been 
estimated  at  ;^30oo  :  nothing  could  be  more 
ill-judged  than  the  enormous  profusion,  except 
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the  company  for  which  it  was  made.  The 
mixed  multitude  consisted  of  his  friends  of 
both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  and  of  their 
friends.  The  noise  and  uproar,  the  waste 
and  confusion,  were  prodigious.  The  best 
friends  of  Sir  Robert  remonstrated  against 
this  scene  of  riot  and  misrule,  but  as  the 
minister  himself  was  fond  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
no  check  was  ever  put  to  the  conviviality  of 
their  meetings.  Lord  Townshend,  whose 
dignity  of  deportm.ent  and  decorum  of  cha- 
racter were  ill  suited  to  such  scenes,  which  he 
called  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  Houghton, 
frequently  left  the  house  during  their  con- 
tinuance. The  social  qualities  of  Sir  Robert, 
however,  kept  an  ample  number  of  guests  at 
his  table.  He  v.as  animated  and  lively  in 
conversation,  and  in  the  moment  of  convi- 
viality realized  the  fine  culogium  which  Pope 
has  bestowed  on  him, 

'Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour, 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchang'd  for  power  ; 
Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe.' 


Making  Free  of  the  Cellar. 

Corbet,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  so  well  known 
for  his  convivial  habits,  possessed  w-it  and 
conversational  qualities  which  made  him 
acceptable  to  the  best  companies.  Aubrey,  in 
his  '  Lives,'  relates  an  anecdote  of  him  and 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Lushington,  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  man,  to  whom  the  bishop  was 
much  attached.  'The  bishop,'  he  says, 
'  would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine- 
cellar,  and  he  and  his  chaplain  would  go  and 
lock  them.selves  in  and  be  merry ;  then  first 
he  lays  dov/n  his  episcopal  hood.  "  There 
lays  the  doctor  ;"  then  he  puts  off  his  gown  ; 
"there  laj'S  the  bishop  ;"  then  it  was,  *'  here's 
to  thee,  Corbet;"  "here's  to  thee,  Lush- 
ington." ' 


Benefits  of  the  Gout. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  gout  that,  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  it  generally  leaves  the  head  and  heart 
free,  and  is  seldom  fatal  except  through  a 
continuance  of  intemperate  habits  or  the 
accession  of  other  diseases.  It  is  supposed  to 
render  the  blood  purer,  and  the  circulation 
freer,  and  the  more  subtilized  ;  so  that  as  long 
as  a  man  has  the  gout,  he  may  comfort  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  he  is  in  a  state  of 
body  little  susceptible  of  other  ailments.  The 
Emperor  Severus,  we  are  told,  was  never 
more  capable  of  governing  the  Roman  empire 
than  in  his  fits  of  the  gout.  When  his  legions 
in  Britain  imagined  him  useless  on  this 
account,  and  combined  to  raise  his  son  Cara- 
calla  to  the  chief  command,  he  bravely  had 
them  decimated,  and  convinced  them  that  his 
authority  still  demanded  all  their  respect,  as  it 
was  his  head  that  governed  them,  not  his  feet. 
Of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  too,  it  is  recorded  that 
his  refined  policy  never  shone  more  conspi- 


cuously than  when  his  feet  were  most  swollen 
with  the  gout.  Turn  we  to  our  own  Chatham. 
In  all  important  deliberations,  whether  as  td 
war  or  peace,  who  could  acquit  themselves 
more  nobly,  or  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  than  this  renowned  senator  and  martyr 
to  the  gout  ?  Authors  are  not  of  the  class  of 
persons  much  troubled  with  this  species  of 
ailment ;  and  yet  even  their  sober  annals 
furnish  proofs  that  it  is  by  no  means  unfriendly 
to  genius.  Erasmus  composed  some  of  his 
best  works  when  confined  by  that  disorder ; 
so  also  did  Prideaux  ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  a 
confounded  twitch  of  admonition,  which  pre- 
vents the  present  writer  f:om  adding  fifty  in- 
stances more  of  its  benign  influence  on  the 
genus  irritabile. 


Churls. 

The  table  is  generally  the  place  at  which 
everj'one  endeavours  to  render  himself  agree- 
able, and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  the  company  :  there 
are,  hovv^ever,  persons  of  so  severe  or  selfish  a 
nature  as  to  deprive  the  festive  board  of  all  its 
charms.  '  I  knew  what  would  happen  well 
enough,'  said  a  gentleman,  who  by  carving  a 
dish  of  lamb  crossways,  had  occasioned  his 
friend  to  drop  down  in  an  antipathetic  swoon. 
'  How,  then,'  said  a  third  person,  'could  you 
be  brute  enough  not  to  cut  the  meat  the  other 
way?'  'Because,'  said  the  selfish  carver, 
'had  I  done  so,  I  must  have  had  the  fit 
myself. ' 

The  consummate  epicurism  and  coarse 
manners  of  Quin,  the  actor,  often  rendered 
him  a  verj-  disagreeable  guest.  Dining  one 
day  with  the  Duchess  of  iNIarlborough,  her 
Grace,  to  his  great  surprise,  helped  herself  to 
the  leanest  part  of  a  haunch  of  venison  which 
stood  near  her.  '  What !'  said  Quin,  '  and 
does  your  Grace  eat  no  fat  ?'  '  Not  of  venison, 
sir.'  '  Never,  my  Lady  Duchess ?'  'Never, 
I  assure  you.'  Too  much  affected  to  restrain 
his  genuine  sentiments,  the  epicure  exclaimed, 
'  I  like  to  dine  with  such  fools.' 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington, Dean  Swift  went  to  dine  with  him. 
The  earl  wishing,  perhaps,  to  surprise  his  lady 
with  a  new  character,  and  to  have  some  diver- 
sion, forbore  to  introduce  him  in  the  usual 
manner,  or  even  to  mention  his  name  ;  and  as 
he  generally  appeared  in  a  rusty  gown,  and 
had  not  a  very  engaging  person,  her  ladyship 
could  not  help  eyeing  her  new  guest.  After 
dinner,  the  dean  said,  '  Lady  Burlington,  I 
hear  you  can  sing;  sing  me  a  song.'  The 
lady  looked  on  this  unceremonious  manner  of 
asking  a  favour  with  dl-sgust,  and  po.sitively 
refused  him.  Swift  said,  '  She  should  sing,  or 
if  he  was  her  husband,  he  would  make  her.' 
'Why,  madam,  I  suppose  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  poor,  paltry,  English  hedge 
parsons  ;  sing  when  I  bid  you.'  As  the  earl 
did  nothing  but  laugh  at  this  freedom,  the 
lady  was  so  vexed  that  .she  burst  into  tears 
and  retired.  Swift's  first  compliment  to  her 
when  he  saw  her  again,  wa.s,  '  Pray,  madam, 
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Ate  you  as  proud  and  as  ill-natured  now  as 
when  I  saw  you  last  ?'  To  which  she  answered, 
with  great  good  humour,  '  No,  ^Nlr.  Dean,  I'll 
sing  for  you,  if  you  please,' 


Parson  Patten. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  good-natured  but 
eccentric  Parson  Patten,  the  curate  of  Whit- 
stable,  that  such  was  his  love  of  punch,  that 
when  his  sermons  were  too  long,  if  any  of  his 
auditors  held  up  a  lemon,  he  would  bring  his 
discourse  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  adjourn  to  the  public- 
house. 


A  Lord  at  his  Ease. 

A  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  used  to  dine 
at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  to  continue 
the  meal  until  the  same  hour  in  the  morning  ; 
during  which  time  he  sometimes  drank,  some- 
times listened  to  music,  conversed,  or  smoked  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  not  expected 
to  follow  his  example,  but  had  their  free 
choice  to  go  or  come,  sit  or  rise,  sleep  or  eat 
and  drink.  The  dishes  and  bottles  were  never 
removed  from  table  ;  when  morning  came,  the 
marquess  would  hunt  or  hawk,  if  the  weather 
was  fair  ;  if  not,  he  would  dance  ;  go  to  bed 
at  eleven,  and  repose  until  the  evening,  when 
he  rose  to  begin  the  same  round  of  debauch 
again. 


Tappi 


nof. 


A  gentleman  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  attacked  with  a  dropsy,  brought  on  by  a 
too  zealous  attachment  to  his  bottle  :  and  it 
gained  upon  him,  at  length,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  abstain  entirelj^ 
from  all  spirituous  liquors.  Yet  though  dis- 
charged from  drinking  himself,  he  was  not 
hindered  from  making  a  bowl  of  punch  to  his 
friends.  He  was  sitting  at  this  employment, 
when  his  physicians,  who  had  been  consulting 
in  an  adjoining  room,  came  in  to  tell  him,  that 
they  had  just  come  to  a  resolution  to  tap  him. 
'  You  may  tap  me  as  you  please,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  '  but  ne'er  a  thing  was  ever  tapped 
in  my  house  that  lasted  long.' 

The  saying  was  but  too  true  :  he  was  tapped 
that  evening,  and  died  the  next  day. 


Parting  Kiss. 

Carolan,  the  celebrated  Irish  bard,  wasverj' 
fond  of  whisky ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  think — 
nay,  was  convinced  from  experience,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  liquor  was  grateful  to  his  muse, 
and.  for  that  rexson,  he  generally  made  an 
offering  of  it  when  he  intended  to  provoke 
her.  He  seldom,  however,  drank  to  excess  ; 
but  still,  that  his  partiality-  for  a  more  spark- 
ling stream  than  flows  from  Helicon,  was  the 
cause  of  his  disease,  is  a  point  on  which  all  his 


i  biographers  are  agreed.  Goldsmith  says,  'his 
i  death  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  life. 
Homer  was  never  fonder  of  a  glass  than  he 
was.  He  would  drink  whole  pints  of  usque- 
baugh, and,  as  he  used  to  think,  without  any 
ill  consequences.  His  intemperance,  however, 
in  this  re.spect,  at  length  brought  on  an  incu- 
rable disorder  ;  and  when  just  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  his  beloved  liquor. 
Those  who  were  standing  round  him,  surprised 
at  the  demand,  endeavoured  to  persuade  hmi 
from  it,  but  he  persisted  ;  when  the  bowl  was 
brought  him,  he  attempted  to  drink,  but  could 
not.  He  then  gave  away  the  bowl,  and  ob- 
serving, with  a  smile,  that  it  would  be  hard  if 
two  such  friends  as  he  and  the  cup  should  part, 
without  a  kiss  at  parting,  he  expired.' 


Puss  and  Mew. 

In  1738,  when  penalties  were  laid  on  the 
dealers  of  spirituous  hquors,  an  ingenious 
mode  of  avoiding  informations  was  adopted. 
The  customer,  on  entering  the  house,  or  the 
entrance  to  it,  cried  pi^ss,  to  M-hich  a  voice 
from  within  replied  vieTu  ;  a  drawer  was  then 
thrust  forward,  into  which  the  customer  put 
his  money  ;  the  drawer  being  pulled  in,  was 
soon  after  thrust  out  again,  with  the  quantity 
of  spirits  required. 

Renowned  Whisky. 

Three  Irishm.en,  who  had  drank  pretty 
freely  of  whisky  at  a  tavern  in  Dublin,  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  its  virtues,  as  they 
reeled  along  the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  One  of 
them  had  just  declared  that  '  Whisky  was 
meat  and  drink  to  a  man,' when  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  into  the  river.  'There,  Pat,'  said 
one  of  his  friends,  '  you  are  fully  provided  for ; 
you  had  meat  and  drink,  and  you  now  have 
got  washing  and  lodging. ' 


James  Cobb. 

Mr.  James  Cobb,  the  author  of  the  excellent 
farce  of  ^Vc  So7ig no  Supper,  was  once  strolling 
out  with  a  friend  a  few  miles  from  town,  when 
a  sudden  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  compelled 
them  to  take  shelter  in  a  little  public-house. 
They  called  for  some  port  wine,  which  was 
brought ;  when  Cobb's  companion  complained 
that  it  was  very  bad.  'Ah  !  do  not  grumble,* 
said  Mr.  Cobb  ;  'you  know  any /^ir^  in  a  storm 
is  acceptable.' 

Judge  Jeffries. 

JefTries,  of  hated  memorj-,  having  a  party 
to  dinner,  drank  verj-  freely,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  and  then  called  on  JSIountford, 
a  retainer  of  his,  who  had  been  a  comedian, 
and  was  an  excellent  mimic,  to  divert  the 
company.  Jeffries  made  him  plead  before 
him,  in  a  feigned  cause,  during  which  he  aped 
all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  age,  in  their  tone 
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of  voice,  action,  and  gesture,  'to  the  s^reat 
ridicule,'  saj's  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  relates 
the  anecdote,  '  not  only  of  the  lawyers,  but  of 
the  law  itself;  which  to  me  did  not  seem 
altogether  so  prudent  in  a  man  of  his  lofty 
station  in  the  law.' 

Dining  on  one  occasion  at  Admiral  Dun- 
comb's,  where  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  also  a 
guest,  Jeffries  and  he  drank  so  deeply  of  the 
wine,  that  in  a  fit  of  frenzied  intoxication,  they 
stripped  themselves  to  their  shirts,  and  were 
going  to  mount  a  sign  post,  in  order  to  drink 
the  king's  health  upon  it.  They  were,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  thus  exposing  them- 
selves, by  some  of  their  friends. 


Jolinsoiiian  ^Maxims. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his 
biographer,  that  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  many 
a  year  did  he  abstain  from  wine  ;  but  when  he 
eat,  it  was  voraciousl}^ ;  when  he  drank  it  was 
copious!}'.  The  Doctor,  however,  was  not 
insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  the 
relative  effect  of  liquors,  which  he  thus  fixed  : 
claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for 
heroes.  Mr.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  Doctor 
thus  apportion  liquors,  said,  '  then  let  me  have 
claret,  I  love  to  be  a  boy,  to  have  the  careless 
gaiety  of  boyish  days.'  '  I  should  drink  claret 
too,'  replied  Johnson,  '  if  it  would  give  me 
that  ;  but  it  does  not ;  it  neither  makes  boys 
men,  nor  men  boj's.  You  and  I  would  be 
drowned  in  claret,  before  it  had  any  effect  on 
us.' 


Inspiration  of  Punch. 

Curran  attributes  the  first  impulse  of  his 
genius  to  the  inspiration  of  punch.  From  his 
boN'hood  he  had  such  a  confusion  of  utterance, 
that  he  was  called  by  his  school-fellows, 
'  stuttering  Jack  Curran  ;'  nor  had  he  been 
able  to  cure  the  defect,  when  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  London. 
His  first  effort  to  speak  in  public,  was  at  a 
debating  society  ;  where  he  failed  so  com- 
pletely, that  his  friend  Mr.  Apjohn  advised 
him  not  to  aspire  higher  than  a  chamber 
counsel,  as  nature  never  intended  him  for  an 
orator.  His  own  account  of  his  mind  having 
'  burst  the  shell,'  after  his  first  failure,  is  thus 
related  by  himself 

'  I  was  for  the  present  silenced  ;  but  I  still 
attended  our  meetings,  with  the  most  lauda- 
ble regularity,  and  even  ventured  to  accom- 
pany' the  others  to  a  more  ambitious  theatre, 
"  the  Devil's  at  Temple  Bar  ;"  where  I  may 
truly  say,  the  devil's  own  work  was  going 
forward.  Here,  warned  by  fatal  experience. 
that  a  man's  power  may  be  overstrained,  I  at 
first  confined  myself  to  a  simple  "  aye  or  no  ;"' 
and  by  dint  of  practice  and  encouragement, 
brought  my  tongue  to  recite  these  magical 
elements  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  with 
such  sound  emphasis  and  good  discretion, 
ihat  in  a  fortnight's  time,  I  had  completed  my 
Education  for  the  Irish  senate. 


'  Such  _  was  my  state,  the  popular  throb 
just  beginning  to  revisit  my  heart,  when  a 
long  expected  remittance  arrived  from  New- 
market. Apjohn  dined  with  m.e  that  day  ; 
and  when  the  leg  of  mutton,  cr  rather  the 
bone,  was  removed,  we  offered  up  the 
libation  of  an  additional  glass  of  punch,  for 
the  health  and  length  of  days  of  the  kind 
mother  that  had  rememVjered  the  necessities 
of  her  child.  In  the  evening  we  repaired  to 
'■  the  Devils."  One  of  them  was  upon  his  legs, 
a  fellow  of  whom,  it  was  impossible  to  decide, 
whether  he  was  most  distinguished  by  the 
filth  of  his  person,  or  by  the  flippancy  of  his 
tongue,  just  such  another  as  Harrj'  Flood 
would  have  called  "  the  highly-gifted  gentle- 
man, with  dirty  cravat,  and  greasy  panta- 
loons." I  found  this  learned  personage 
calumniating  craniolog}-,  by  the  most  pre- 
posterous anachronisms ;  and  traducing  the 
illustrious  dead,  by  affecting  a  confidential 
intercourse  with  them,  as  he  would  with  some 
nobleman,  his  z'ery  dear  fj-iend,  behind  his 
back ;  who.  if  present,  would  indignantly 
repel  the  imputation  of  so  insulting  an  inti- 
macy. He  descanted  upon  Demosthenes, 
the  glorj-  of  the  Roman  forum ;  spoke  of 
Tully  as  the  famous  contemporary'  and  rival 
of  Cicero  ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  half- 
hour,  transported  the  plains  of  Marathon 
three  several  times  to  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylce.  Thinking  that  I  had  a  right  to 
know  something  of  these  matters,  I  looked  at 
him  with  surprise ;  and  whether  it  was  the 
money  in  my  pocket,  or  my  classical  rivalry, 
or,  most  probably,  the  supplemental  tumbler 
of  punch,  that  gave  my  face  a  smirk  of  .saucy 
confidence,  when  our  eyes  met,  there  was 
something  like  wager  of  battle  in  mine  ;  upon 
which,  the  erudite  gentleman  instantly 
changed  his  invective  against  antiquity,  into 
an  invective  against  me,  and  concluded  by  a 
few  words  of  friendly  counsel  to  "Orator 
Mum,"  who,  he  doubted  not,  possessed 
wonderful  talents  for  eloquence,  although  he 
would  recommend  him  to  show  it  in  future 
bj'  some  more  popular  method  than  silence. 
I  followed  his  advice,  and  I  believe  not 
entirely  without  effect ;  for,  when,  upon 
sitting  down,  I  whispered  my  friend,  that  I 
hoped  he  did  not  think  my  dirtj'  antagonist 
had  come  quite  clear  off,  "  On  the  contrarj-, 
mj' dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "everj'one  arou.nd 
me  is  declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  they 
ever  saw  him  so  luell  dressed."  So,  sir,  you 
see,  that  to  tr\-  the  bird,  the  spur  must  toucii 
his  blood.  Yet,  after  all,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have 
continued  a  mute  to  this  hour ;  so,  for  the 
honour  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another  glass." 


Corporation  Feasts. 

Bodies  corporate  have  in  all  ages  been 
celebrated  for  their  fondness  of  good  living  ; 
and  the  more  abstemious  people  of  the  metio- 
polis  will  gravely  assure  you,  that  after  every 
city  least,  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  are 
all  in  request,  and  that  it  is  a  miracle  if  one  or 
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two  citizens,  at  least,  do  not  die  from  having 
indulged  to  excess.  This  disposition  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  London.  It  was  remarked  of  an 
alderman  at  York,  who  died  not  many  j-ears 
ago,  that  he  always  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  im- 
mediately after  the  lord  mayor's  feast  ;  and  so 
confidently  could  his  medical  attendant  rely 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  that  he  always 
called  on  him  the  morning  after  lord  mayor's 
day.  In  one  year,  however,  it  happened  that 
the  worthy  alderman  had  a  second  attack  : — 
this  was  quite  unusual,  and  various  were  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  ;  when,  at  last,  it 
was  recollected  that  the  city  had  that  year  an 
additional  banquet,  v.hich  the  alderman  had 
attended. 


Dick  Suet. 

At  the  time  of  a  great  flood  of  the  river 
Thames,  Dick  Suet  and  some  friends  were 
enjoying  themselves  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  at 
a  tavern  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
waters  increased  rapidly,  and  threatened  to 
inundate  the  house  which  they  were  in. 
The  landlady  rushed,  in  great  alarm,  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  *  Gentlemen,  gentle- 
men, rise  and  be  off ;  unless  you  want  to  be 
drowned.  The  water  will  be  in  upon  you 
immediately.'  'Let  it  come,'  quoth  Dick, 
gaily,  '  only  make  pit7ich  of  it,  ajid  we  will 
drink  it.' 


Giving  Vails. 


When  the  disgraceful  practice  was  in  vogue 
of  making  ever^'  guest  pay  in  the  shape  of 
vails  to  the  servants,  for  the  good  cheer  he 
might  have  enjoyed,  a  veteran  officer  dining 
one  day  with  an  opulent  peer,  begged  to  be 
informed  of  the  names  of  the  several  servants 
who  were  in  attendance.  His  lordship  asked 
the  reason  of  so  strange  an  inquiry.  '  Why,' 
replied  the  general,  'to  be  plain  with  your 
lordship,  I  cannot  just  now  afford  to  pay  for 
such  good  dinners  as  your  lordship  gives  me, 
nor  can  I  afford  to  deny  my.self  the  pleasure  of 
partaking  of  them.  It  is  my  intention,  there- 
fore, to  remember  all  these  gentlemen  in  a 
codicil  to  my  will. ' 

It  is  almost  iricredible  to  what  length  this 
.species  of  extortion  was  carried  ;  and  in  how 
ingenious  a  manner  every  guest  was  par- 
celled out  among  a  bevy  of  servants.  One 
would  take  charge  of  his  hat,  another  of  his 
cane,  a  third  of  his  cloak,  and  a  fourth  of  his 
gloves.  A  reverend  clerg>'man,  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  had  felt  pleased  at  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  he  was  thus 
waited  upon,  in  the  hall  of  an  illustrious 
patron  who  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  was 
so  enlightened  on  the  subject,  by  the  scene 
which  he  had  to  go  through  on  his  departure, 
as  to  aver,  that  'one  might  pay  too  dear 
even  for  dining  with  a  lord.'  After  nearly 
emptying  his  pockets,  in  satisfying  the  eager 
expectations  of  the  menial  crew  ;  redeeming 


everj'  article,  at  half  its  cost  at  least,  he  was 
going  away  without  taking  his  gloves,  when 
the  servant  who  had  kindly  taken  them  in 
charge,  called  after  him,  '  Doctor,  doctor, 
your  gloves.'  'Oh,  as  for  my  gloves,'  said 
the  doctor,  '  you  may  keep  t/tem,  they  are 
not  worth  a  shilling.' 


Wines  and  Wine  Sellers. 

Swift,  speaking  of  the  common  use  of  tea, 
said,  the  world  must  be  circumnavigated 
before  a  washerwoman  could  have  her  break- 
fast. The  more  expensive  luxur>^  of  wines 
has,  however,  caused  more  countries  to  be 
explored  for  its  gratification,  than  ever  the 
palate  of  poverty  required;  we  have  wines 
from  everj'^  soil, 

'  from  Teios'  placid  tide, 

To  where  the  Save  inflates  the  Danube's 
pride.' 

Our  mountain  wine  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains around  Malaga  ;  our  sherry  from  Xeres, 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens, that  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Spain  by 
the  latter  ;  our  malmsey  was  from  IMaivasia, 
in  rhe  Peloponnesus — a  wine  which,  according 
to  the  Italian  proverb,  is  manna  to  the  m.outh 
and  balsam  to  the  brain.  It  would  be  endless, 
however,  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of 
wine  we  have  at  one  period  or  other  possessed. 
In  former  times,  the  variety  was  perhaps 
greater  than  even  at  present.  Harrison  men- 
tions fifty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty-six 
Spanish,  Italian,  &:c.  To  which  must  be 
added,  several  home-made  wines,  such  as 
Ypocras,  Clarey,  Braket,  &c.  ;  for  which  re- 
ceipts may  be  found  in  Arnold's  'Chronicle.' 

Not  content  with  obtaining  the  produce  of 
distant  countries,  our  wine  drinkers,  after 
having  imported  wine  from  one  country,  send 
it  out  on  a  distant  voyage  to  another  ;  as  is 
the  case  with  Madeira,  which  is  often  sent  to 
make  one  or  two  voyages  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  supposed  to  derive  from  the  transit  its 
superlative  flavour. 

The  Vintners'  Company  is  said  to  have  been 
incorporated  by  Edward  III.,  in  1340  ;  though 
Strype  says  the  grant  of  that  king  was  not  for 
incorporating  them,  but  only  for  regulating 
the  trade.  The  companj-  anciently  consisted 
of  two  clases  of  traders,  namely,  the  vintners, 
who  were  the  merchants  that  imported  wine 
from  France,  and  other  places ;  and  the 
taverners,  who  kept  taverns,  and  sold  it  out 
by  retail  to  such  as  came  thither  to  drink  it, 
or  to  buy  it  in  small  quantities. 

Of  both  these  sellers  of  wine  it  was  a  com- 
plaint, as  long  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
that  they  mixed  or  corrupted  their  wine,  and 
sold  what  was  so  mixed  at  the  same  price  with 
the  good.  This  caused  the  king,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  to  send  letters  to  the  lord 
maj'or  and  sheriffs,  directing  them  to  see  this 
abuse  corrected,  which,  as  his  majesty  de- 
clared, was  '  to  the  scandal  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  corrupting  of  the  bodily  health  of  those 
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who  buy  wine  by  retail  in  the  same  city,  and 
drink  it  in  the  taverns,  and  to  the  danger  of 
their  Hves.' 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  Lombards  being  detected  in  cor- 
rupting their  wines,  the  lord  mayor  com- 
manded the  heads  of  the  butts  and  other 
vessels  to  be  broken,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty;  '  so  that  the  hquor,'  sa3-s 
Seymour,  '  running  out,  passed  through  the 
city  hke  a  stream  of  rain  v/ater,  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people.' 

The  quantity  of  wine  drank  in  Great 
Britain  is  more,  in  proportion,  than  any  other 
country  not  producing  its  own  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  of  twenty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pipes  of  port  wine,  which 
were  shipped  from  Oporto  in  1821,  twenty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
pipes  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone  ! 


London  Taverns. 

*  A  tavern,'  says  an  old  writer,  'is  a  common 
consumption  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  mur- 
derer or  maker  away  of  a  rainy  day.  To  give 
you  the  total  reckoning  of  it,  it  is  the  busy 
man's  recreation,  the  idle  man"s  business,  the 
melancholy  man's  sanctuar>%  the  stranger's 
welcome,  the  inns  of  court  man's  entertain- 
ment, the  scholar's  kindness,  and  the  citizen's 
country.  It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits, 
and  a  cup  of  canary  their  book.' 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  In 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  regard  to  taverns. 
Formerly  they  were  the  general  place  of  re- 
sort for  men  of  genius,  rank,  and  fortune  ;  and 
even  princes  did  not  disdain  to  visit  them. 
The  Boar's  Head  was  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  place  where  our  fifth  Harrj",  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  revelled  with  B'alstaff,  and 
all  'the  merry  men  of  Eastcheap.'  It  was 
at  this  tavern  also,  that  Henry's  brothers, 
the  princes  Thomas  and  John,  revelled  a 
whole  night  in  1410,  when  their  attendants 
got  into  an  affray,  which  could  not  be  appeased 
without  the  Interference  of  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
and  the  principal  citizens. 

Of  little  less  antiquity  than  the  Boar's  Head, 
is  the  White  Hart  in  BIshopsgate  Street, 
which  some  few  years  ago,  bore  on  its  front 
the  date  of  its  erection,  in  1480. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  places 
principally  honoured  by  genius,  were  the 
Sun  and  Moon  Tavern,  In  Aldersgate  Street ; 
the  Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street,  close  to 
Temple  Bar  ;  and  the  famous  one  called  the 
Mermaid,  which  was  situated  in  Cornhill. 
There,  as  Beaumont  tells  us, 

'  hath  been  shown, 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past, — wit  that  might  warrant 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  fonlishlj'- 

Till  that  were  cancell'd ;  and  when  that  was 

gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty ;    though  but  downright  fools, 
more  wise.' 


Among  other  well  frequented  taverns  of 
the  metropolis  of  former  daj's,  few  v.-ere  more 
renowned  than  the  White  Rose  (the  symbol  of 
the  York  party)  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, which  stood  near  the  chapel  of  our 
lady,  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey 
church. 

The  gloomy  manners  of  puritanism  gave  a 
severe  check  to  these  temples  of  jollity  ;  but 
the  restoration  of  Charles  again  revived  their 
popularity.  The  cavaliers  and  adherents  of 
the  royal  party,  for  joy  of  that  event,  were, 
for  a  time,  incessantly  drunk  ;  and  from  a 
picture  of  their  m.anners,  in  Cowley's  comedy 
of  the  Citttcr  of  Coleman  Street,  It  may  be 
collected  that  taverns  were  places  of  much 
more  frequent  resort  than  churches  and  con- 
venticles. When  the  frenzy  of  the  times  was, 
however  abated,  taverns,  especially  those  in 
the  city,  became  places  for  the  transaction  of 
almost  all  descriptions  of  business.  There 
accounts  v.ere  settled,  conversances  executed  ; 
and  there  attomies  sat,  as  at  inns  in  the 
country  on  market  days,  to  receive  their 
clients.  In  that  space  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  is  encumbered  by  Lombard, 
Gracechurch,  part  of  Bishopsgate.  and  Thread- 
needle  Streets,  the  number  of  taverns  ex- 
ceeded twenty  ;  and  on  the  site  of  the  Bank, 
there  stood  no  less  than  four.  At  the  Crown, 
which  was  one  of  them,  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  morning,  to  draw  a 
butt  of  mountain    (120  gallons)  in  gills. 

How  much  taverns  were  frequented  bj'  the 
literati  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  Spectator,  the  Tatlcr,  and  other  Eriti.sh 
essayists,  bear  abundant  evidence  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  'out  many  of  these  papers  were 
produced  at  a  tavern,  or  originated  in  the 
'wit  combats'  that  frequently  took  place. 
Although  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  extravagant 
in  his  uxoriousness,  yet  who  has  not  admired 
that  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
written  from  a  tavern.  In  which  he  assures  her 
that  he  will  be  with  her  '  within  half  a  bottle 
of  wine?' 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  respect 
to  the  company  frequenting  taverns.  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  increased  expense ; 
but  extravagant  charges  of  tavern-keepers,  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  were  not  less  deserving 
of  complaint  then  than  they  are  now.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  gave  a  dinner  to  a  few 
friends  at  the  Star  and^Garter,  in  Pall  Mall, 
was  charged  twenty-one  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight  pence,  for  four  dishes  and  four,  that 
is,  first  and  second  courses,  without  wine  or 
desert. 


The  Mermaid. 

The  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  origin- 
ated with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
GIfford  has  trulj' observed,  "combined  more 
talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met 
together,  before  or  since.'  Here,  for  many 
years,  regularly  repaired  Shakspeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton, 
Carew,  Martin,   Donne,    and  many  others, 
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whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call 
up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect. 
Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, the  lively  and  interesting  Svit  combats,' 
as  Fuller  calls  them,  took  place  between 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson  ;  and  hither,  in 
probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  let  his 
thoughts  wander,  in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from 
the  country  : 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  tha  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 

been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest,'  &c. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  noble  sallies 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  unless,  indeed, 
they  may  have  silently  found  a  place  in  the 
works  of  some  of  the  wit  combatants,  or  their 
admiring  auditors.  Jonson  confesses,  that  he 
kept  a  note-book,  in  which  he  regularly  entered 
everj^  good  thing  he  heard,  with  a  view  to 
future  use.  Some  repartees  there  are  on 
record,  which  are  said  to  have  been  launched 
at  the  Mermaid  ;  but  none  of  them  have  the 
least  pretension  to  the  character  of  wit  ;  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole  is  most  doubt- 
ful. One  example  may  suffice  :  '  Mr.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  being 
merrie  at  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for 
his  epitaph  : — 

"  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson, 
^\^lo  was  once  one — " 
He  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up, 
who  presently  writ, 

"  That  while  he  lived  was  a  slozv  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  writhing.'" 
'This  stuff,'  adds  Mr.  Gifford,  'is  copied 
from  the  Ashmole  MS.  ^8.' 


Rival  Publicans. 

In  a  country  village  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, there  were  two  publicans,  of  the  names 
of  Sam  Henry,  and  Tom  Irwin.  Henrj-  vras 
a  civil  obliging  fellow,  who  had  opened  a  little 
ale-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  goose,  which 
he  had  himself  painted,  whence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Sam  Goose ;  some  landlords 
would  have  been  displeased  with  the  appella- 
tive, but  this  was  not  the  case  with  honest 
Sam,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  as  fre- 
quently to  draw  a  humorous  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  animal.  '  One  differ- 
ence, however,  there  is  between  us,'  said 
Sam,  '  for  a  goose  is  plucked  itself,  while  it  is 
my  business  to  pluck  others.' 

Sam's  wit,  which  v/as  of  a  peculiar  cast, 
and  always  without  gall,  drew  many  people  to 
his  house,  albeit  it  was  badly  furnished  ;  for 
the  best  room  had  only  one  old  table,  so 
infirm,  that  it  was  supported  by  a  log  of 
wood^  and  a  chair,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
parson  of  the  parish  (who  loved  a  raug  of 
good  ale),  with  a  piece  of  broken  looking- 
glass,  in  which  many  a  rustic  Helen  had 
often  surveyed  the  opening  rose  of  beauty. 
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Sam  was  as  happy  as  any  man  on  earth,  with 
a  constant  smile  on  his  countenance  ;  the 
guest  was  equally  welcome,  whether  he  paid 
in  money,  or  left  a  memorial  behind  the  door 
in  chalk. 

Irwin  was,  on  the  contrary',  of  an  envious 
disposition  ;  he  had  scraped  some  money  to- 
gether, and  as  he  had  found  that  Henry  made 
a  decent  living  out  of  a  trifle,  he  thought  that 
he  might  do  wonders  with  forty  times  that 
sum.  He  therefore  built  a  large  house,  with 
three  rooms,  and  half-a-dozen  glass  windows  ; 
provided  suitable  furniture,  a  large  oak  table, 
that  reflected  the  countenance  of  all  who  en- 
circled it  ;  drinking-glasses  instead  of  horns  ; 
and  a  bell,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  known  in  the  countrj'.  Everj'thing  was 
ready  for  the  sign  ;  for  a  public-house  without 
a  sign,  is  like  a  book  without  a  title,  or  a 
bishop  without  a  mitre.  The  sign  was  at 
length  fLxed.  A  fox  riuining  away  ivith  a 
goose  I  or.  In  other  words,  with  Sam  himself, 
whose  features  could  be  traced  in  the  Roman 
sentinel.  The  new  house  drew  customers; 
and  notwithstanding  the  excellent  colour  and 
flavour  of  Sam's  ale,  and  his  exhaustless  fund 
of  humour,  y&x.  he  found  that  some  of  his  old 
customers  could  pass  by  his  house  without  a 
call.  Sam  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to 
regain  his  customers  ;  at  last  he  thought  of  a 
new  sign,  that  of  the  goose  running  away  with 
the  fox.  The  thing  took;  his  rooms  were 
constantly  crowded,  and  the  standing  toast 
was,  '  success  to  our  host,  and  may  the  goose 
always  run  away  with  the  fox.' 


Presence  of  Servants. 

Aboul  Hassan,  late  Persian  ambassador  to 
the  British  court,  obser\'ed  to  Lord  Radstock, 
that  among  many  customs  of  this  country 
which  he  approved,  he  admired  none  more 
than  that  of  not  suffering  the  servants  to 
remain  in  the  room  when  their  services  were 
not  wanted.  He  added,  that  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  this  excellent  custom 
into  his  own  family,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
was  for  ever  driving  his  sers'ants  out  of  the 
room,  but  that  they  returned  like  fleas,  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do. 


Curing  a  Tell-Tale. 

A  late  reverend  luminary  of  the  northern 
capital,  as  famed  for  his  claret-drinking 
powers,  as  for  his  great  abilities,  had  a  crony 
of  the  name  of  H.  with  whom  he  was  fond  of 
spending  the  whole  night  in  a  convivial  tete-ci- 
tete.  His  constant  apology  to  his  wife,  on 
returning  home  from  these  drunken  bouts, 
was,  that  he  '  had  been  with  that  good  holy 

man.  Dr. .'     The  lady  made  no  secret  to 

her  friends  of  the  excesses  into  which  her  hus- 
band was  led  by  the  reverend  gentlenian  ; 
and  the  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  Doctor,  he  resolved  to  take  a  pleasant 
revenge  on  H.  for  the  scandal  which  he  had 
brought  on  his  character.      The  next  time 
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they  were  seated  at  a  tavern,  over  a  bottle  of 
claret,  with  the  intention  of  sitting  it  out,  as 
usual,  the  Doctor  pretended,  all  of  a  sudden, 
to  recollect  some  business  of  an  official  nature, 
v.'hich  he  must  go  about  immediately.  '  How- 
ever, said  he,  '  it  wont  detain  me  long,  so  do 
you  remain  here  till  I  return  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, replenish  your  glass,  and  stir  up  the 
fire.'  Awaj-  went  the  Doctor,  not,  however, 
about  any  official  business,  but  directly  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  H.  '  Is  Mr.  H.  at  home?'  'No, 
sir.'    '  Is  Mrs.  H.  at  home?'    'Yes,  sir.'    'Dr. 

compliments,  and  he  would  be  happy 

to  wait  upon  her.'  The  Doctor  was  imme- 
diately ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  lady, 
who  received  him  with  a  degree  of  con- 
strained politeness,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend.  "  So,  madam,' 
said  the  Doctor,  '  Mr.  H.,  I  find,  is  not  at 
home.'  'No,  Doctor;  but  now  that  you  are 
here,  I'll  answer  for  it  he  will  be  home  soon 
enough.'  '  Well,  madam,'  replied  the  Doctor, 
affecting  not  to  feel  the  point  of  her  observa- 
tion, '  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  Mr. 
H.,  and  as  I  want  ver\'  much  to  speak  with  him 
about  a  matter  of  importance,  I  shall  v/ait  a 
little.'  From  the  seriousness  with  which  this 
was  said,  the  lady  began  to  suspect  that  her 
husband  must  have  been  taking  some  liberties 
with  the  Doctor's  name,  in  his  drunken  apo- 
logies ;  and  in  a  kindlier  tone,  she  invited  the 
Doctor  to  stay  supper,  by  which  time,  she 
hoped  and  trusted,  and  had  no  doubt,  Mr.  H. 
would  be  returned  home.  '  Nothing,'  the 
Doctor  said,  would  give  him  more  pleasure  ; 
for  luckily  he  had  an  hour  to  spare  that 
night,  which,  so  many  were  his  avocations, 
was  but  rarely  the  case.'  Supper  time  came, 
but  still  no  Mr.  H.  appeared.  His  good  lady 
could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  him  ; 
the  Doctor  suggested  a  hundred  friendly 
apologies.  The  hour  of  eleven  at  length 
arriving,  later  than  which,  as  the  Doctor 
gravely  affirmed,  he  never  staid  from  home, 
he  rose  to  depart,  begging  Mrs.  H.  to  inform 
her  husband  how  anxious  he  was  to  see  him, 
and  how  long  he  had  waited  for  him.  The 
Doctor  now  hastened  back  to  the  tavern, 
made  many  excuses  to  H.  for  leaving  him  so 
long  alone,  and  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time, 
plied  the  bottle  so  hard,  that  ere  daybreak, 
he  sent  the  babbler  home,  more  fuddled  than 
he  had  ever  parted  wiih  him  before.  '  Where 
have  you  been,  you  drunken  sot  ? '  exclaimed 
his  offended  wife.  H.  hiccupped  out,  as 
usual,  '  Vv'here,  where  have  I  been  ?  Why 
don't  you  know,  my  love  ?  With  that  good 

holy  man,  Dr. .'    '  Oh,  fie,  fie,  Mr.  H.,' 

rejoined  the  honest  woman,  '  how  dare  you 
mali  sic  a  use  o'  that  godly  man's  name  ?  wi" 
you,  indeed  I  na,  na,  gudeman,  nor  wi'  ony 
hke  you.  That  story  'ill  no  do  ony  langer  ; 
I've  find  you  out  at  last,  sir.  The  Doctor 
supped  here  to-night,  and  has  na  seen  you  the 
L — d  knows  when.'  In  vain  did  H.  protest, 
as  intelligibly  as  he  could,  how  truly  he 
.spoke  ;  the  lady  knew  better  than  to  believe  a 
word  he  .said.  Next  morning,  when  H.  began 
to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  he  easily  per- 
ceived the  trick  which  the  Doctor  had  played 


off  upon  him;  but  rather  than  betray  so 
worthy  an  associate,  he  chose  to  remain 
silent.  And  ever  after,  instead  of  being 
saluted  with  a  '  Where  have  you  been, 
drunken  sot  ?'  his  good  wife  would  bawl  out, 
in  a  tone  of  high  derision,  *  So,  Mr.  H.,  zuit/i 
the  Doctor,  as  usual,  I  suppose  ?' 


The  Pole  and  Bason. 

Dean  Swift's  barber  one  day  told  him  that 
he  had  taken  a  public-house.  '  And  what'.s 
your  sign  ?'  said  the  dean.  '  Oh,  the  pole  and 
bason  ;  and  if  your  worship  would  just  write 
me  a  few  lines  to  put  upon  it,  hv  way  of 
motto,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  draw  me 
plent\'  of  customers.'  The  dean  took  out  his 
pencil,  and  wrote  the  following  couplet,  which 
long  graced  the  barber's  sign  : 
'  Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step  in  here, 
Where  nought  excels  the  shaving,  but  the 
beer.' 


Charle.s  Bannister. 

Bannister  dining  at  the  Turk's  Head 
Tavern,  was  much  annoyed  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  adjoining  box,  who  had  just  ordered 
fish  for  dinner,  and  was  calling  on  the  waiter 
for  ever^'  species  of  fish  sauce  known  to  the 
most  refined  epicure.  '  Waiter,'  said  he, 
'  bring  me  anchovy  sauce  and  soy  ;  and  have 
you  got  Harvey's?  and  be  sure  you  bring  me 
Burgess's ;  and,  waiter,  do  you  hear,  don't 
omit  the  sauce  cpic7irienne.'  How  many 
more  he  would  have  enumerated,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  had  not  Bannister  stepped  up  to  him, 
and  bowing  very  politelj',  said,  '  Sir,  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  thus  interrupting  j'ou  ;  but  I 
see  you  are  advertised  for  in  the  newspapers 
of  this  morning.'  'Me,  sir,  advertised  for!' 
exclaimed  the  gentleman,  half  petrified  with 
surprise,  'pray,  sir,  what  do  3'ou  mean?' 
Bannister  taking  the  paper,  said,  '  Pray, 
j  allow  me  to  show  you  this  advertisement, 
which  is  addressed  to  "The  Curious  in  Fish 
Sauces."  '  The  gentleman  felt  the  rebuke,  sat 
down,  and  eat  his  dinner  without  one  half  of 
the  sauces  he  had  deemed  indispensable. 


The  Man  in  the  ]\Ioon. 

A  gentleman  coming  to  the  Half  Moon 
Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street,  called  for  a  room  ; 
and  then  bade  the  waiter  to  fill  him  a  pint  of 
canan,',  and  ask  his  master  to  come  and  drink 
with  him.  '  Canary  ?'  said  he.  '  Yes,'  quoth 
the  gentleman,  '  canarj-.'  '  But,  sir,'  .said  the 
waiter,  '  Tlie  Man  in  t/ie  Moon  drinks  claret.' 


Three  Misers. 

Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  the  miser,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dislike  of  society,  was  a  member  of  a 
club  which  occasionally  met  at  his  own  vil- 
lage of  Stoke,  and  to  which  belonged  two 
other  baronet.s,  besides  himself,  Sir  Cordwell 
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Fii-ebras,  and  Sir  John  Eamardiston.  With 
these  three,  though  ail  rich,  the  reckoning 
Was  always  a  subject  of  minute  investigation. 
On 2  day,  when  they  were  engaged  in  setthng 
this  difficult  point,  a  wag,  who  was  a  member, 
called  out  to  a  friend  that  was  passing,  '  For 
heaven's  sake,  step  upstairs  and  assist  the 
poor  !  Here  arc  three  baronets,  worth  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  quarrelling  about  a  farthing.' 


Grog. 

Until  the  time  of  Admiral  Vernon,  the 
British  .sailors  had  their  allowance  of  brandy 
and  rum  served  out  to  them  unmixed  with 
water.  This  plan  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  on  some  occasions  ;  and 
the  admiral,  therefore,  ordered  that  in  the 
fleet  he  commanded,  the  spirit  should  be 
mi.xed  with  water  before  it  -was  given  to  the 
men.  This  innovation,  at  first,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  sailors,  and  rendered  the  com- 
mander very  unpopular.  The  admiral,  at 
that  time,  wore  a  grogram  coat,  and  was  nick- 
named 'Old  Grog.'  This  name  v.'as  after- 
wards given  to  the  mixed  liquor  he  compelled 
them  to  take  ;  and  it  has  since  universally  ob- 
tained the  name  of  grog. 

Geddes  and  Porson. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  current  story  among 
the  English  Catholics,  that  Mathew  Parker, 
the  Father  of  the  English  Protestant  Hier- 
archy, was  consecrated  archbishop,  by  Story, 
Barlowe,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgskins,  then  de- 
prived bishops,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  at  the 
Nag's  Head  Tavern,  in  Cheapside  ;  and  hence 
they  were  led  to  regard  it  as  a  consecration 
not  only  void  of  authority,  but  in  a  singular 
degree  contemptuous  and  indecent.  '  Thej' 
sought  their  register,'  said  they,  quoting 
Nehemiah,  '  but  it  was  not  found  ;  therefore, 
were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  priest- 
hood.' This  tale  of  scandal  one  day  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  a  numerous 
party  at  the  Cider  Cellar  in  Maiden  Lane, 
where  two  equally  amiable  and  eccentric 
geniuses,  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and  Professor 
Porson,  were  present ;  the  doctor  began  in  a 
tone  rather  of  irony  than  seriousness,  to  de- 
tail all  the  objections  which  a  good  Catholic 
and  Christian  might  be  supposed  to  have  to 
such  a  mode  of  ordination.  First,  it  was  not 
in  the  spirit  of  soberness.  Secondly,  it  was 
not  canonical  albeit  over  a  flowing  r««.. 
Thirdly,  the  consecrators  had  not  tJic  power 
of  the  keys.  'Tut,  tut,'  interrupted  Porson, 
'  what  mattered  the  power  of  the  keys  to  men 
who  "were  free  of  the  Cellar  V 


Paul  Hiffernan. 

The  head-quarters  of  Paul  Kiffernan,  of 
eccentfic  memory,  were  the  Cider  Cellar  in 
IMaiden  Lane  ;  here  he  usually  resorted  on 
those  evenings,  when,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, '  he  was  not  housed  for  the  night ;'  here 


it  was  that  he  played  the  part  of  patron  and 
preceptor,  with  some  dexterity.  If  a  painter 
found  his  work  excluded  from  the  exhibition, 
or  wanted  it  puffed  through  the  papers, 
Hiffernan  v.'as  '  the  lord  of  infamy  or  praise.* 
If  a  player  had  taken  offence  at  a  manager, 
or  a  brother  actor,  Hiffernan's  pen  was  ready 
to  defend  him  :  but  it  was  in  giving  instruc- 
tions or  recommendations  to  candidates  for 
the  stage,  that  Hiffernan  conceived  himself  of 
most  importance.  When  such  a  person  was 
first  announced  by  the  waiter  to  Dr.  Hiffer- 
nan, he  never  rose  from  his  seat,  but  drawing 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  nodded  to  the 
candidate  to  sit  down.  He  then  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  novice's  account  of  himself, 
his  studies,  and  his  pretensions  ;  but  then 
gave  no  opinion.  This  was  reserved  for  a 
private  meeting,  the  next  evening,  at  the 
Black  Lion,  Russell  Street,  or  some  other 
favourite  ale-house  ;  and  if  the  candidate 
offered  to  pay  the  reckoning,  the  doctor  never 
felt  him.self  offended. 

The  preliminaries  of  business  being  opened, 
the  doctor  stated  his  terms ;  one  guinea  en- 
trance, another  for  instructions,  and  two  more 
when  the  candidate  got  an  engagement  at 
either  of  the  great  houses,  which  was  not  often 
the  case  with  Hiffernan's  pupils.  All  this 
being  settled,  and  the  doctor  having  pocketed 
his  first  guinea,  drew  forth  his  rule,  with 
which  he  was  always  provided,  and  measured 
his  man  against  the  wainscot ;  was  he  short 
or  tall,  Hiffernan  always  consoled  him  with 
some  great  performer  being  similarly  situated ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  admonitory  instruc- 
tions, if  the  candidate  was  of  a  social  disposi- 
tion, they  adjourned  to  the  Cider  Cellar, 
where  the  guinea  fee  was  sacrificed  to 
Bacchus. 


Getting  a  Good  Seat. 

A  traveller  arriving  at  a  country  inn,  quite 
drenched  with  rain,  found  the  fire  so  closely 
surrounded  by  guests,  that  he  could  not  get 
near  it,  until  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to 
disperse  them.  He  called  the  ostler,  and 
ordered  him  to  give  his 'horse  a  peck  of 
cockles.  Such  a  bait  for  a  horse,  excited 
much  surprise  ;  but  the  gentleman  was  pe- 
remptorA' ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
the  whole  company  rose,  and  proceeded  with 
the  ostler,  to  the  stable,  to  see  how  the  horse 
would  digest  them.  While  they  were  out,  the 
traveller  got  a  comfortable  seat  by  the  fire, 
and  laughed  at  the  folly  of  those  he  had  duped 
by  an  innocent  artifice. 

An  equally  ingenious  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  well  knov.-n  Suett,  the  comedian,  to 
dislodge  a  master  shoemaker,  who  alwaj's  got 
the  best  seat  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  theatre-s,  which  Suett  was  regularly  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting.  Going  in  one  ni^ht, 
he  found  the  son  of  Crispin  in  his  usual  station, 
and  quite  as  reluctant  to  make  room  as  ever. 
Suett,  however,  was  determined  to  rouse  him, 
and  began  to  give  an  account  of  a  most  alarm- 
ing fire  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  ha4 
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just  left.  All  eagerly  inquired,  'Where, 
where'?'  'Why,'  says  Suett,  'I  don't  know 
whose  house  it  is,  but  it  is  next  door  to  the 
boot-shop  in  Bedford  Street.'  This  boot-shop, 
as  Suett  well  knew,  was  the  residence  of  the 
obno-xious  shoe-maker,  who  instantly  darted 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  Suett  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  vacated  chair  ;  for  he  felt  too 
much  mortified  at  the  joke  put  upon  him,  to 
return  any  more  that  evening. 


Females  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  polished  females  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  not  ver^^  scrupulous  in  point 
of  temperance.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
a  letter  dated  May  21,  1716,  says,  '  The 
Duchess  of  Bourbon  can  drink  a  vast  deal, 
without  having  her  senses  disordered.  Her 
daughters  wish  to  follow  her  example,  but 
they  have  not  heads  strong  enough  to  bear  so 
much  liquor.'  At  this  period,  hard  drinking 
prevailed  much  among  ladies  of  the  best  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  highest  ranks. 


Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great. 

When  Toltaire  visited  Frederick  the  Great 
at  the  Chateau  de  Meu.se,  near  Cologne,  he 
found  his  majesty,  who  had  been  seized  with 
-in  ague,  ill  in  bed.  '  I  made  my  bow,'  says 
he,  '  and  began  my  acquaintance  by  feeling 
his  pulse,  as  if  I  had  been  his  first  physician.' 
Frederick  had  sent  to  him  the  manuscript  of 
his  refutation  of  '  Machiavel,'  that  he  might 
cause  it  to  be  printed.  In  allusion  to  this, 
Voltaire  said  to  him,  at  their  first  intei-v'iew, 
'  Sire,  had  I  been  Machiavel,  and  permitted 
to  have  access  to  a  young  king,  my  first  ad- 
vice to  him  would  have  been,  to  answer  my 
works.' 

When  his  majesty's  ague  fit  was  over,  he 
rose  and  supped  with  Voltaire,  Maupertuis, 
Algarotti,  and  the  Dutch  ambassador.  'At 
supper,' says  Voltaire,  'we  treated  most  pro- 
foundly on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  natural 
liberty,  and  the  A^idrogynes  of  Plato.  While 
we  were  thus  philosophizing  upon  freedom, 
the  Privy  Counsellor  Rambonet  was  mounted 
upon  a  po5t-hor.se,  and  riding  all  night  towards 
Liege,  at  the  gates  of  which  he  arrived  the 
ne.vt  day,  where  he  proclaimed,  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  the  namj  of  the  king,  his  master, 
while  two  thousand  soldiers  from  Wesel  were 
laying  the  city  under  contributions.' 


Wonder  for  AVonder 

A  few  days  after  the  blowing  up  of  the 
powder-mills  at  Hounslow,  Foote  was  in  a 
company  where  the  accident  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Many  extraordinary  stories 
were  related  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
explosion  ;  and  among  others,  an  ensign  of 
the  guards  declared  that  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  apartments,  having  his  hair  dressed,  his 
servant  and  himself  were  thrown  out  of  the 


dressing-room  into  the  bed-room,  where  tkey 
broke  a  large  mirror  to  pieces.  The  company 
smiled  at  the  story  as  somewhat  incredible  ; 
when  Foote  observed,  '  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  circumstance,  as  he  himself  was 
forced  fortj-  feet  from  the  place  where  he  sat 
at  breakfast,  by  the  shock  he  received,  and 
lighted  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  assortment  of 
china,  which  he  broke  to  pieces.'  'Aye,'  ex- 
claimed the  ensign.  '  that  was  more  extraor- 
dinar^' — wonderful  indeed.'  '  Not  at  all,'  re- 
plied the  wit,  '  for  on  finding  the  house  shake, 
I  became  so  greatly  alarmed,  that  in  three 
strides,  I  made  into  the  street,  and  that  you 
know  is  full  forty  feet  and  more  ;  and  nmning 
up  to  an  old  woman,  who  was  passing  with  a 
basket  of  china  on  her  head,  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter,  such  was  my  hurry  and  trepi- 
dation—yes, gentlemen,  such  was  my  hurryand 
trepidation,  that  I  overset  the  woman,  overset 
the  basket,  and  broke  all  the  china.' 


George  the  Fourth. 

His  Majesty  George  IV.,  though  happily 
blending  the  utmost  urbanity  with  a  disposi- 
tion at  once  social  and  festive,  is  said  never  to 
forget  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  or  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  it,  in  the  most  convivial  mo- 
ments. 

Before  his  majesty  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
among  the  persons  admitted  to  his  parties  at 
Carlton  House,  was  a  gentleman,  who,  though 
not  of  great  rank  or  fortune,  had  frequently 
partaken  of  the  festi\'ities  of  the  palace,  and 
had  been  honoured  with  the  distinguished 
attention  of  his  prince. 

The  gentleman  mistaking  the  politeness  of 
the  host  for  the  familiarity  of  a  companion, 
had  the  imprudence  to  make  a  bet  with  a 
nobleman,  that  he  could  use  greater  freedom 
with  the  prince  than  any  other  person  ;  and 
that  he  would  even  ask  his  royal  highness  to 
ring  the  bell,  the  next  time  he  visited  Carlton 
House.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  in- 
vitation ;  and  when  the  bottle  had  circulated 
pretty  freely,  he  ventured  to  decide  his  wager, 
by  saying  familiarly,  '  Wales,  ring  the  bell.' 
His  royal  highness,  without  being  at  all  dis- 
concerted by  a  freedom  which  filled  every  one 
present  with  astonishment,  rang  the  bell,  and 
when  the  servant  appeared,  mildly  said, 
'  Show  Mr. to  his  carriage.'  The  gentle- 
man felt  the  keenness  of  the  royal  rebuke, won 
his  wager,  but  never  entered  Carlton  House, 
or  the  presence  of  his  prince,  afterwards. 


Tagging  Rhymes. 

In  the  convivial  administration-  of  Lord 
North,  when  the  ministerial  dinners  were  com- 
posed of  such  men  as  the  Lords  Sandwich, 
VV'eymouth,  Thurlow,  Richard  Rigby,  S:c., 
various  pleasantries  passed,  for  which  the 
present  times  are  somewhat  too  refined. 
Amongst  others,  it  was  the  whim  of  the  day, 
to  call  upon  each  member,  after  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  to  tag  a  rhyme  to  the  name  of  his  left 
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hand  neighboul".  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Lord  Sandwich,  to  get  a  laugh  against  his 
facetious  friend  Lord  North,  who  happened  to 
be  seated  next  to  Mr.  Mellagen,  a  name 
deemed  incapable  of  a  rhyme.  Luckily-,  how- 
ever, for  Lord  North,  Mr.  Mellagen  had  just 
informed  him  of  an  accident  that  had  befallen 
him  near  the  pump  in  Pall  Mall.  When, 
therefore,  it  came  to  Lord  North's  turn,  he 
wrote  the  following  distich  : — 

'  Oh,  pity  poor  Mr.  Mellagen, 
Who  walking  along  Pall-IVIall, 
Hurt  his  foot,  when  down  he  fell. 
And  fears  he  wont  get  well  agen.' 


The  Gretna  Green  Parson. 

Joseph  Paisley,  the  Gretna  Green  parson, 
was  an  inordinate  lover  of  brandy.  For  this 
favourite  liquor  he  had  such  a  marked  predi- 
lection, that  he  never  willingly  permitted  it  to 
be  debased  by  any  intermixture  whatever ; 
and  declared  that  to  dilute  it  with  water  was 
a  great  absurdity.  His  exploits  as  a  drinker 
of  brandy  have  been  very  extraordinary,  and 
he  frequently  drank  a  pint  of  it  at  a  draught. 

Paisley  was  excessively  fond  of  narrating 
his  feats  of  drinking,  particularly  a  celebrated 
achievement  of  which  he  shared  the  glory 
with  a  brother  toper.  In  the  course  of  three 
successive  days,  they  drank  no  less  than  ten 
gallons  of  liquor.  When  wearied  of  sitting  up, 
which  was  not  until  the  third  day,  they  re- 
tired to  two  beds  in  one  room,  with  their 
favourite  beverage  beside  them.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  spite  of  all  these  excesses.  Paisley 
lived  to  upwards  of  eighty  years,  and  was  able 
to  hold  a  glass  of  brandy  with  a  steady  hand, 
and  to  drink  freely  of  it  to  the  last,  without 
head-aches,  or  the  thousand  ills  which  dnmk- 
ards  are  heirs  to. 


Merry  Widower. 

Sir  William  Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  fond  of  society  in  which  he  could  relax  and 
indulge  in  punning,  to  which  he  was  very 
partial.  His  clergj^  dining  with  him  for  the 
first  time  after  he  had  lost  his  lady,  he  told 
them  he  feared  they  would  not  find  their  re- 
ception quite  so  comfortable  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  time  of  his  dear  ]Mary  ;  and  looking  ex- 
tremely sorrowful,  added  with  a  sigh,  '  She 
was  indeed  ^^.lare  Pacificum  !'  A  curate,  who 
pretty  well  knew  Lady  Dawes'  temper,  which 
was  none  of  the  best,  said,  '  Aye,  my  lord,  but 
she  was  Mare  Mortuum  first.'  The  archbishop 
could  not  suppress  his  gratification  at  the  joke, 
and  rewarded  the  curate  with  a  living  of 
;^2oo  within  two  months. 


Consequence. 

A  pragmatical  fellow,  who  travelled  for  a 
mercantile  house  in  town,  entering  an  inn  at 
Bristol,  considered  the  travellers  room  beneath 
his  dignity,  and   required  to  be  shown  to  a 


private  apartment ;  while  he  was  taking  re- 
freshment, the  good  hostess  and  her  maid 
were  elsewhere  discussing  the  point,  as  to 
v.hat  class  their  customer  belonged.  At  length 
the  bill  was  called  for,  and  the  charges  de- 
clared to  be  enormous.  '  Sixpence  for  an  egg  ! 
I  never  paid  such  a  price  since  I  travelled  for 
the  house  !'  '  There  !'  exclaimed  the  girl,  '  I 
told  my  mistress  I  was  sure,  sir,  that  you  was 
no  gentleman. ' 

Another gentlcjuau  going  into  a  tavern  in  the 
Strand,  called  for  aglassof  brandy  and  water, 
with  an  air  of  great  consequence,  and  after 
drinking  it  off,  inquired  what  was  to  pay? 
'  Fifteen  pence,  sir,'  .said  the  waiter.  '  Fifteen 
pence  !  fellow,  why  that  is  downright  imposi- 
tion :  call  your  master.'  The  master  appeared, 
and  the  guest  was  remonstrating,  when  '  mine 
host '  stopped  him  short,  by  sa3dng,  '  Sir, 
fifteen  pence  is  the  price  we  charge  to  gentle- 
men ;  if  any  persons  not  entitled  to  that 
character  trouble  us,  we  take  what  they  can 
afford,  and  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.' 


New  Year's  Day. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  j'-ear  v^^a.s  a 
season  of  festivity  among  the  Romans :  and 
though,  with  some  variation,  the  custom  of 
ushering  it  in  with  rejoicings,  presents,  and 
good  wishes,  has  always  been  observed  in 
Great  Britain  ;  particularly  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  palace  and  the  cot- 
tage alike  celebrated  New  Year's  Day  ;  it  was 
then  spent  in  festivity  by  the  men,  while  the 
young  women  carried  from  door  to  door  the 
wassail,  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  everj'house  where 
they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time  som.e 
rude  congratulatory  verses.  This  ancient 
custom  of  going  about  with  the  wassail  bowl, 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  as  well  as  Christmas  Eve 
and  Twelfth  Night,  is  still  kept  up  in  many 
places. 

In  the  western  counties,  where  it  is  still  re- 
tained,  a  company  of  six  men,  having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  little  bowl,  set  out  in 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year  to  visit  the 
inhabitants   of  the  town  or  village  in  which 
they  live.    They  rarely  begin  until  the  candles 
.  are  lighted,  when,    without  ceremony,   they 
!  silently  open  the  door,  and  in  an  audible  voice 
I  begin  some  barbarous  lines,  that  seem  to  have 
neither  sense  nor  meaning,  further  than  they 
contain  a  request  that  those  within  will  bestow 
something  on 

'  These  poor  wassail  boys,  who 
Come  travelling  through  the  mire.' 

And  having  o'otained  this,  either  in  meat, 
drink,  or  monej'-,  and  sometimes  in  all,  they 
retire,  and  repeat  the  same  ditty  at  the  next 
door. 

Ben  Jonson  has  given  two  curious  personi- 
fications of  the  wassail.  The  first,  in  his 
'  Forest,'  when  giving  an  account  of  a  rural 
feast  in  the  hall  of  Sir  Robert  Wroth,  he 
says — 
*  The  rout  of  rural  folk  came  thronging  in  ; 

Their  rudeness  then  is  thought  no  sin. 
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The  jolly  wassail  walks  the  often  round, 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drowned.' 

And  the  second,  in  '  Christmas,  the  ]\Iasque, 
as  it  was  presented  at  court,  in  1616,'  where 
Wassail,  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christ- 
mas, is  represented  in  the  following  quaint 
manner  :  '  Like  a  neat  sempster,  and  songster ; 
her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowle,  drest  with 
ribbands,  and  rosemarie  before  her.' 

Fletclier,  in  the  '  Faithful  Shepherdess,' 
has  given  a  striking  description  of  the  festivity 
attendant  on  the  wassail  bowl  : — 

'  The  woods,  or  some  near  town 

That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down, 

Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty 
sport, 

Or  spiced  wassail  bowl,  to  which  resort 

AH  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote, 

Yv^hile  the  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry 
note.' 

The  persons  thus  accompanying  the  wassail 
bowl,  especially  those  who  danced  and  played, 
were  called  wassailers,  an  appellation  which 
it  was  afterwards  customary  to  bestow  on  all 
who  iiKlulged  at  any  season  in  intemperate 
mirth.  Hence  IMilton  introduces  hie  lady  in 
Comns,  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage : — 

'  Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe, 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for   their  teeming  flocks  and  granges 

full. 
In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous 

Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  .such  late  wassailers.' 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  the  new  year 
ushered  in  with  more  mirth  and  hilarity,  than 
in  Scotland  ;  devoid  of  the  nmmmery  and  in- 
trigue of  a  carnival,  broad  mirth  and  convivi- 
ality reign  triumphant.  The  honest  undis- 
guised countenance  wears  no  mask,  but  is 
clad  in  nature's  smiles  ;  the  hand  of  friendship 
is  everj-where  as  open  and  as  light  as  the 
heart ;  grave  features  relax  into  pleasantry ; 
the  haughty  master,  and  obsequious  servant, 
give  constrained  nature  a  holiday,  and  seem 
to  say  v.-ith  the  poet, 

'  Let  mirth  abound,  let  social  cheer. 

Invest  the  dawning  of  the  year  ; 

Let  blithesome  innocence  appear, 
To  crown  our  joy  ; 

Nor  envy,  with  sarcastic  sneer. 
Our  bliss  destroy.' 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  New 
Year's  Day  is  a  season  of  somewhat  boister- 
ous mirth  and  festivity  ;  and  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  the  last  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  From  Christmas  Day,  to  New 
Year's  Day,  neither  artizan  nor  cottager  con- 
fine themselves  to  any  regular  employment ; 
but  on  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day,  they 
Te-.ume  their  labours  with  increased  zeal, 
thankful  for  the  only  relaxation  thej'  have 
during  the  whole  of  the  year. 


Foois  and  Jesters. 


A  constant  inmate  in  the  houses  of  the  great> 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
that  motley  personage,  the  '  all-licens'd  fool.' 
He  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment of  every  fireside.  Armin,  in  his  '  Nest  of 
Ninnies,'  describing  Will  Sommers,  Henry 
the  Eighth's  fool,  says, 

*  In  all  the  court 
Few  men  were  more  belov'd  than  was  the  fool, 
Whose  merry  prate  kept  with  the  king  much 

rule. 
When  he  was  sad,  the  king  and  he  would 

rhyme  : 
Thus  Will  and  he  exil'd  sadness  many  a  time.' 

His  chief  study,  says  Lodge,  was  'to  coine 
bitter  jests,  or  to  show  antique  motions,  or  to 
sing  sonnets  and  ballads ;  give  him  a  little 
wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continuallj'  fleering  and 
making  of  mouths  ;  he  laughs  intemperately 
at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the 
house,  leaps  over  tables,  outskips  men's  heads, 
trips  up  his  companions'  heels,  burns  sack 
with  a  candle,  and  he  has  all  the  feats  of  a 
lord  of  misrule  in  the  country." 

Dr.  Drake  observes,  that  ' bitter  jests' 
though  at  all  times  the  province  of  the  fool, 
were  required  to  be  alloyed  by  a  due  degree 
of  obliquity  in  the  mode  of  attack,  by  a  care- 
less, and  apparently  undesigning  m.anner  of 
delivery,  and  by  a  playful  and  frolicsome  de- 
meanour. For  this  purpose,  fragments  of  son- 
nets and  ballads  were  usually  chosen  by  the 
fool,  as  a  safe  medium,  through  which  the 
necessary  degree  of  concealment  might  be 
given,  and  the  edge  of  his  sarcasm  duly 
abated.  Of  this  practice,  Shakspeare  has  af- 
forded us  many  instances,  and  especially  in 
the  Fool  in  King  Lear,  whose  scraps  of  old 
sayings,  fully  exemplify  the  aim  and  scope  of 
this  favourite  of  our  ancestors. 


German  Table  d'Hote. 

A  German  host  usually  presides  at  the 
table  d'hote,  carries  the  dishes,  and  dispenses 
his  good  cheer  and  attentions  to  the  guests, 
with  a  sort  of  taciturn  dignity,  which  is  some- 
times highly  amusing.  He  has  a  sort  of  air 
of  patronage  and  chuckling  importance,  which 
reminds  one  of  our  English  Bonifaces  in  the 
times  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  The  sub- 
altern officers,  and  other  regular  frequenters 
of  the  table,  appear  to  court  his  conversation, 
and  to  desire  to  stand  well  with  this  important 
personage ;  generally  a  v^-ell-fed  portly  man, 
who,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  state 
employe,  as  Mr.  Postmaster  of  the  station,  is 
well  wrapped  up  in  fat  official  self-compla- 
cency. His  eldest  son  has,  perhaps,  held  a 
commission  in  the  army.  !Mrs.  Postmistress 
has  been,  or  is  still,  a  beautj'^ ;  or  he  has  a  fine 
family  of  little  ones,  whose  portraits  either 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  saloon,  or  who  are  in- 
troduced in  their  best  dresses  after  dinner,  as 
if  their  company  must  necessarily  be  as  in- 
teresting to  the  guests,  as  that  of  the  children 
of  a  friend.     If  the  sons  and  daughters  din* 
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at  tabic,  they  generally  occupy  the  best 
places  round  papa  and  mamma,  rarely  offer- 
ing civility  to  any  one,  talking  easily  among 
themselves,  and  showing,  by  their  whole  de- 
portment that  they  consider  themselves,  to  the 
full,  the  equals  of  the  father's  guests.  One  of 
the  sons  frequently  holds  the  office  of  Her 
Hober  Keller  (Mr.  Upper  Waiter),  the  Ger- 
mans never  defrauding  this  useful  personage 
of  his  title  :  who,  after  waiting  upon  his  sisters 
and  their  admirers,  in  common  with  the  com- 
pany, during  dinner,  will  resign  his  official 
napkin,  and  take  a  hand  at  whist  with  the 
family  friends,  which  he  would  not  lay  down, 
though  the  bells  rang,  and  '  H err  Keller'  re- 
sounded from  all  corners  of  the  inn. 

'  I  have  not,'  says  a  recent  traveller  in 
Germany,  '  very  often  met  with  anything  like 
real  civility  in  a  German  inn  ;  for  the  matter- 
of-course  bows,  and  old-fashioned  wishes  of 
"a  good  appetite,"  "a  prosperous  journey," 
"sound  sleep,"  &c.  &c.,  are  mere  German 
formalities.  The  host's  indifferent  phlegm 
rarely  gives  way  to  anything  but  an  officious 
servility  towards  consequence,  which  he  is 
capable  of  appreciating.  Our  Baden  host,  the 
most  silent  and  sententious  of  his  race,  be- 
came all  bov.'s  and  bustling  civility  to  a  little 
man  decorated  with  the  cross  of  ^lalta,  who 
came  in  late  to  supper,  and  who  proved  to  be 
a  baron  holding  some  office  under  govern- 
ment. ''Would  the  Gnadiger  Herr  (gra- 
cious getitlemaii)  like  this  dish  T'  or  "  shoicld 
he  fetch  something  hot  for  his  grace  ?"  and 
other  similar  attentions,  were  poured  forth 
with  an  alacrity  quite  surprising.  The  con- 
trast of  this  obsequious  humility,  with  the 
promise  of  independence  held  out  by  his  broad 
rosy  face  and  solid  figure,  gave  it  a  high  air  of 
the  ludicrous.  It  something  reminded  me  of 
FalstafTs  solidity  of  person,  coupled  with  his 
milky  heart.' 


Court  of  James  the  First. 

When  Christian  the  Fourth,  King  of  Den- 
mark, paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  King  James 
the  First,  in  1606,  the  carousals  at  the  palace 
were  carried  to  a  most  e.vtravagant  height. 
Even  the  ladies  were  seen  abandoning  their 
sobriety,  and  rolling  about  in  a  state  of  into.xi- 
cation.  '  One  day,'  says  Harrison,  '  a  great 
feast  was  held  ;  and  after  dinner  the  repre- 
sentation of  Solomon  in  his  temple,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  was  made,  or 
(as  I  may  better  say)  was  meant  to  have  been 
made,  before  their  majesties.  But,  alas  !  as 
all  earthly  things  do  fail,  to  poor  mortals  in 
enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment 
hereof  The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen's 
part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their 
majesties  ;  but  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to 
the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I 
rather 'think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was 
the  hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins 
were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty 
•hen  got  up,  and  Avould  d.nncc  with  the  Queen 
o\   .Shcba ;    but  be  fcU  down,  and  humbled 


himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner 
chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state.  *  *  * 
The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward. 
*  *  *  Now  did  appear  in  rich  dresses, 
Hope,  Truth,  and  Charity.  Hope  did  essay 
to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so 
weak  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  they  would 
e.vcuse  her  brevity.  Faith  was  then  all  alone, 
for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  Good 
Works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  con- 
dition. *  *  »  Now  did  Peace  make  her 
entry,  and  strove  to  get  foremost  to  the  king  ; 
but,  I  grieve  to  tell,  how  great  wrath  she  did 
discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants  ;  and 
much  contrary  to  her  semblance,  most  rudely 
m.ade  war  with  her  olive  branch,  and  laid  on 
the  pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming. 
Never,  in  our  Queen's  (Elizabeth)  days,'  con- 
cludes the  facetious  knight,  '  did  I  see  such 
lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety.' 


The  FiUip  of  Sardanapalus. 

On  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of 
Assyria,  there  was  sculptured,  by  his  direc- 
tions, the  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  her  right 
hand  over  her  head,  with  the  fingers  in  the 
position  of  one  that  is  ready  to  give  a  fillip,  and 
beneath  it  were  the  following  words  : 
'  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyndara.xes,  hath 

built  Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in  a  day. 
'  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  the  rest  is  not  worth 

the  fillip  of  a  finger.' 

Cicero  .says  that  'Aristotle,  lighting  upon 
this  tomb  and  inscription,  said,  "  It  should 
have  been  written  upon  the  grave  of  a  beast, 
and  not  upon  the  tomb  of  a  king."'  And 
most  truly,  for  to  make '  provision  for  the  flesh 
merely  for  the  lust  thereof,'  must  be  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  conviction  of  every  rational 
being,  as  it  is  opposite  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
conviviality. 


An  Idle  Question  iitly  Rebuked, 

Plutarch,  in  his  'Quest.  Conviv.'  relates 
that  when  King  Antigonus  went  to  visit  An- 
tagoras,  the  philosopher,  he  found  him  busied 
in  the  cooking  of  congers.  '  Do  you  think,' 
said  Antigonus,  '  that  Homer,  at  such  a  time 
as  he  wrote  the  glorious  actions  of  Agamem- 
non, was  boiling  congers  ?'  '  And  do  you 
think,'  said  the  other,  '  that  Agamemnon, 
when  he  performed  these  actions,  used  to  con- 
cern himself  whether  any  man  in  his  camp 
boiled  congers  or  not?* 


Jolly  Book- Worm. 

Of  the  old  German  writers,  few  were  more 
laborious  and  useful  than  John  Christopher 
Adelund.  Until  near  his  death,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  he  spent  fourteen  hours  every  day 
in  study.  Although  his  constitution  was  na- 
turally strong,  it  could  never  have  sustained 
such  indefatigable  application, but  for  the  good 
cheer  by  M'hich  he  no!.iri;ihcd  and  in^'igorated 
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it.  He  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and 
in  the  article  of  wines  thought  it  no  reproach 
to  his  philosophy  to  be  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. In  his  cellar  he  had  never  less  than 
fortj'  sorts  of  the  most  precious  wines,  which 
he  used,  to  call  his  Bibliotheca  Selectissiina. 


John  Knox. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  this  illus- 
trious reformer,  John  Durie  and  Archibald 
Stewart,  two  of  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
came  into  the  room,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
sick.  He  rose,  however,  on  their  account, 
and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  stay  dinner, 
he  came  to  the  table,  which  was  the  last  time 
he  ever  sat  at  it.  He  ordered  a  hogshead  of 
Nvine,  which  was  in  his  cellar,  to  be  pierced  ; 
and,  with  a  hilaritj^  which  he  delighted  to  in- 
dulge among  his  friends,  desired  Archibald 
Stewart  to  send  for  some  of  it  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  for  he  would  not  tarry  until  it  was  all 
drank. 


Ben  Jonson  and  Corbet. 

Ben  Jonson  was  at  a  tavern,  when  Dr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Corbet,  of  convivial  me- 
mory, came  into  the  adjoining  room.  Ben  called 
for  a  quart  of  raw  brandy,  and  gave  it  to  the 
tapster,  saying,  'Sirrah,  carry  this  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him  I  sacri- 
fice my  service  to  him.'  The  tapster  delivered 
the  message  literally.  '  Friend,'  said  Dr. 
Corbet,  'I  thank  him  for  his  love  ;  butprjnhee 
tell  him  from  me  he  is  mistaken,  for  sacrifices 
are  always  burnt.' 


Wakes. 

Every  church,  at  its  consecration,  received 
the  name  of  some  particular  saint,  and  the 
feast  of  this  saint  became  of  course  the 
festival  of  the  church,  and  was  called  the 
church's  holiday.  The  evening  preceding 
vas  also  observed  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
festival  ;  the  people  repaired  to  the  church, 
and  joined  in  the  services  of  it ;  and  it  was 
thus  they  spent  the  evening  of  their  greater 
festivities  in  the  monasteries  of  the  north,  as 
early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  centurj\ 
These  services  were  naturally  denominated, 
from  their  late  hours,  ivcEccan  or  ivakes,  and 
vigils  or  e2'es. 

The  wakes,  and  all  the  other  holidays  in 
the  year,  were  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  of 
Pentecost.  When  Gregory  recommended 
the  festival  of  the  patron  saint,  he  advised  the 
people  to  erect  booths  of  branches  about  the 
church  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  and  to 
feast  and  be  merry  in  them  with  innocence. 
The  feasting  of  the  saint's  day,  however,  was 
soon  abused  ;  and  even  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  when  the  people  were  assembled  for 
devotion,  they  began  to  introduce  diversions 
and  drinking.  The  growing  intemperance 
gradually  stain<;d  the  service  of  the  vigil,  till 


the  festivity  of  it  was  converted  as  it  now  is, 
into  the  rigour  of  a  fast. 

This  custom  of  carousing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  church  on  the  days  of  particular 
.saints,  was  the  cause  of  those  commercial 
marts,  which  we  denominated  fairs  ;  and  it 
is  observable,  that  many  of  our  country 
fairs  are  still  held  on  the  original  church 
holidays. 


Gaiety  and  the  Guillotine. 

An  Englishman,  who  was  confined  with 
others  of  his  countr\-men  at  Port  Libre,  during 
the  worst  period  of  the  French  revolutionary 
despotism,  observes :  '  We  had  everj'tliing 
but  liberty,  that  we  could  possibty  desire.  As 
the  major  part  of  the  prisoners  here,  were 
persons  of  property,  they  readily  procured 
themselves  not  only  ever^^  convenience,  but 
almost  ever>'  luxury  of  life  ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  share  their  purses  with  those  who 
wanted  and  deserved  their  assistance.  Invita- 
tions to  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  &c.,  were 
mutually  given  and  received  amongst  us ; 
and  the  strictest  form  and  etiquette  was  ob- 
served, in  the  paj'ment  of  visits.  Every  one 
was  regularlj'  addressed  by  his  proper  title, 
and  the  names  of  duke,  marquess,  count,  &c., 
were  as  current  at  Port  Libre,  as  ever  they 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  during 
the  ancient  government  of  France.'  The 
prison,  however,  had,  at  the  same  time,  its 
patriotic  partj",  consisting  of  men  strongly 
attached  to  the  revolution,  but  hostile  to 
Robespierre  and  his  measures ;  and  by  some 
of  these  an  account  was  transmitted  to  the 
police,  describing  the  aristocratical  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  (for  so  the 
wealthy  and  titled  part  of  the  prison  was  de- 
nominated as  derogatory'  to  the  laws  of 
equality,  which  it  was  maintained  ought  to  be 
established  at  Port  Libre,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  republic.  '  The  denuncia- 
tions from  this  quarter,'  says  the  same  nar- 
rator, 'became  at  length  so  numerous  and 
frequent,  that  a  general  gloom  began  to  over- 
spread the  place,  hitherto  so  remarkable  for 
its  gaietj'.  We  were  distrustful,  and  almost 
afraid  to  speak  to  each  other  ;  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  for  a  while  on  the  promenade,  but 
dismal  looks,  and  downcast  eyes  ;  and  if  any 
conversation  at  all  took  place,  it  was  in  small 
and  detached  parties,  and  in  a  low  and  sor- 
rowful tone  of  voice.  This  cloud,  however, 
gradually  wore  a\\ay  ;  and  the  French  gaiety 
began  to  emerge.  "The  same  amusements  and 
e.xerclse  were  again  pursued,  and  as  eagerly 
as  before  ;  our  situation  now,  instead  of  being 
a  subject  of  alarm  to  us,  became  the  source  of 
our  mirth  and  laughter;  the  idea  of  the 
guillotine  was  ridiculed;  "why  should  we 
dread  It?  it  is  but  a  fillip  on  the  neck,  and  ail. 
our  cares  are  over  !"  We  even  went  so  far  as 
to  institute  a  play,  which  we  called  The 
Tribminl  Revoluiionnaire  ;  in  which,  after 
having  cho.sen  a  judge  and  jury,  we  brought 
up  a  criminal  to  the  bar,  and  tried  him  for 
treasonable  pragtiges  against  the  unity  and 
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indivisibility  of  the  republic.  Acquitted  he 
never  was,  of  course  ;  or  our  play  w^ould  not 
have  been  consistent.  After  his  condemna- 
tion, we  made  him  kneel  down,  with  his  head 
on  the  edge  of  a  bench  or  stool,  and  decapita- 
tion was  performed  by  one  of  the  party 
striking  him  on  the  neck,  with  the  side  of  his 
hand  ;  and  the  scene  closed  with  drinking  to 
his  good  voyage  and  better  fortune  in  the 
other  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  we  were, 
however,  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  our  feelings  to  the  sway  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  that  domineered  over  us. 
These  men  had  solicited,  and  consequently 
obtained,  permission  to  celebrate  every  na- 
tional success,  on  the  anniversaries  of  any 
public  festival,  by  a  kind  of  fete.  To  have 
refused  attendance  on  these  occasions,  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent 
and  dangerous  ;  so  that,  however  repugnant 
it  might  be  to  our  wishes,  we  were  obliged  to 
bear  a  part  in  them.  To  add  still  more  to 
this  mortification,  it  frequently  happened  that 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  family  were  called 
upon  to  sing  patriotic  couplets,  reflecting  in 
the  grossest  manner  on  their  former  habits 
and  station  in  life.  These  ceremonies  usually 
concluded  with  a  general  shout  of  Viz'e  la  Rc- 
pjtbliqne  !  The  wags  of  the  prison,  in  allusion 
to  these  frequent  exclamations  of  Viz'e 
VEgalite,  &c.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
numerous  e.vecutions  that  were  constantly 
taking  place,  would  gaily  cry  out  among 
themselves:  "Ma  foi,  jnessieitrs,  ptUsqii'il 
faiit  que  totitvive,  Vive  la  Mori  I" ' 


Nice  Measurement. 

An  idler,  who  had  more  wit  than  money, 
went  to  an  inn  in  Smithfield,  during  a  market 
day,  and  seeing  a  country  farmer  with  a 
tankard  of  mulJcd  wine  before  him,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  after  enume- 
rating several  extraordinary  things  he  could 
do,  said,  he  could  drink  the  exact  quantity  of 
a  wineglass  from  the  full  tankard,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  ;  the  farmer  expressed  some 
doubts,  when  to  prove  it,  the  fellow  .said,  '  I 
do  not  like  to  lay  heavy  wagers,  but  I  will 
just  bet  3'ou  a  penny  I  do  it.'  The  farmer 
agreed  ;  when  the  stranger  took  the  tankard, 
and  drinking  the  whole  off  at  a  draught, 
turned  to  llie  farmer,  and  said,  '  I  own,  sir,  I 
have  lost,  there  is  my  penny.' 


Persian  iVmbassador. 

The  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan,  while  ambassador 
at  the  English  court,  gave  a  grand  dinner,  at 
which  were  present  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Lord  Radstock,  General  Grcn- 
ville.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
four  or  five  others.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  Mirza  on  his 
left,  ifc  being  the  side  near  the  fire.  '  Nothing,' 
says  Lord  Radstock,  '  could  surpass  the  grace 
and  ease  with  which  he  did  the  honours  of  the 
entertqinnient ;  I  do  not  mean  as  to  attending 


to  his  guests'  eating  and  drinking,  but  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct  and  behaviour, 
and  unceasing  complacency  towards  them. 
He  drank  but  one  glass  of  wine  at  dinner, 
and  none  after,  although  he  acknowledged  he 
liked  wine,  and  we  kept  our  seats  little  short 
of  three  hours.  This  act  of  forbearance  and 
abstaining  from  religious  motives,  might  have 
served  as  a  lesson  to  his  Christian  guests  ;  but 
here  candour  bids  me  own,  they  seemed  by  no 
means  inclined  to  follow  so  excellent  an  ex- 
ample, though  certainly  nothing  like  excess 
was  committed  ;  I  merely  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance as  comparative,  and  offering  a  .sort 
of  contrast.  \Vhen  the  conversation  was 
serious,  the  Mirza's  attention,  questions,  and 
replies,  alike  bespoke  a  refined  and  superior 
understanding;  and  when  jocose,  he  displayed 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  repartee,  and  was 
all  life  and  merriment.  He  knows  not  only 
how  to  time  a  joke,  but  he  can  take  one  with 
the  same  good  breeding,  never  saying  or 
doing  that  which  can  distress  others,  or  ever 
appearing  confounded  or  abashed  by  the 
lively  little  sallies  which  he  seems  even  to 
court,  to  promote  convivial  mirth.  I  was  told 
the  other  day,  that  when  he  dined  at  Lord 
Wellesley's,  a  rallying  scene  passed  betvveen 
them  that  would  have  done  credit  to  our  most 
refined  wits.' 

Let  us  record  here  some  of  the  sayings  of 
this  polished  Asiatic.  Speaking  of  the  opera, 
he  seemed  to  admire  nothing  so  little  as  the 
dancing,  and  laughed  heartly  at  the  folly  of 
bringing  forward  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
empress,  dancing  to  divert  the  throng.  '  What !' 
exclaimed  he,  '  is  it  possible  that  a  mighty 
monarch  and  his  queen  could  expose  them- 
selves thus  ?  How  absurd  !  how  out  of  nature  ! 
how  perfectly  ridiculous  !'  Soon  after,  he 
jokingly  said,  '  When  I  get  back  to  mj^  own 
country',  and  the  king  shall  ask  me,  "  What 
did  the  English  do  to  divert  you  ?"  I  will 
answer,  '"'Sir,  they  brought  before  me  your 
majesty's  great  enemies,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Ru.ssia,  and  made  them  dance  for 
my  amusement." ' 

During  the  grand  ballet,  the  ^lirza  asked 
Sir  G.  Ouseley  what  the  empress  was  going  to 
do  with  the  great  chest  and  casket  which  her 
slave  was  carr>'ing  ?  Sir  G.  Ouseley  replied, 
that  she  was  going  to  endeavour  to  bribe  the 
Pacha  to  sign  a  truce,  and  withdraw  his 
troops.  'Is  that  it?'  cries  the  Mirza,  'then 
I'll  answer  for  her  success  ;  for  those  fellows, 
the  Turks,  would  even  sell  their  father,  could 
they  gain  a  piastre  by  it.'  Meeting  the 
Turkish  ambassador  afterwards,  he  told  him, 
that  he  would  cari-y  him  to  the  opera,  where 
he  should  first  see  the  Grand  Vizier  dance, 
and  then  sell  his  country.  The  stupid  Turk 
bowed,  and  seemed  very  thankful,  receiving 
the  speech  as  a  high  compliment. 


The  Literary  Club. 

In  February,  1764,  that  convivial  association 
was  founded,  which  became,  afterward.s,  so 
distinguished  by  the  titl^  of  T/ie  Literary 
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Chib.  Sir  Joshua  RejTiolds  had  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  proposer  of  it.  In  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  found  a  ready  coadjutor ;  and  the  other 
friends  whom  they  ytvited  to  join  them,  were 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  ^Ir.  Beau- 
clerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  They  met 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho, 
one  evening  in  ever>'  week,  at  seven,  and 
generally  continued  their  conversation  till  a 
pretty  late  hour.  The  club,  in  the  course  of 
j-ears,  gained  manj'  valuable  accessions ;  but 
as  it  increased  m  numbers,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  off  in  ardour  ;  for  instead  of  assembling 
one  evening  everj-  week,  they,  at  length,  met 
only  once  a  fortnight,  during  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  that,  to  dine  very  formally  at 
a  tavern  in  Dover  Street. 

In  the  earlier  and  happier  daj's  of  this 
socierj-,  it  was  one  night  proposed  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  that  the  mem.bers  should  write 
burlesque  epitaphs  on  each  other.  On 
Garrick's  hearing  the  proposal,  he  imme- 
diately said,  '  Goldy,  I  have  written  yours 
already. 

'  Here  lies  Xolly  Goldsmith,   for  shortness 
call'd  Noll, 

"S\Tio  ivrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Poll.' 
For  this  and  many  other  pleasantries,  hov.- 
ever,  to  which,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  club. 
Goldsmith's  singular  simplicity  and  good 
nature  subjected  him,  he  took  ample  revenge, 
iu  his  well-known  poem  of  '  Retaliation.' 


Est,  Est,  Est. 

An  English  traveller  being  at  IMontefias- 
cone,  a  town  in  Italj',  famous  for  its  excellent 
wine,  '  I  walked  out,'  he  saj's,  'from  the  inn, 
and  entering  into  a  church,  I  saw  a  magnifi- 
cent mausoleum,  with  the  figure  of  a  bishop, 
and  in  front  were  inscribed  Est,  est,  est. 
Enquiring  of  a  priest  what  it  meant,  he  told 
me,  that  a  German  bishop  going  to  Rome, 
stopped  to  dine  in  that  cit>',  and  hearing  of 
its  excellent  v.-ine,  he  made  a  motion  for  some 
of  the  best  to  be  brought,  and  not  understand- 
ing Italian,  he  exclaimed  in  Latin,  on  their 
bringing  ordinary  wine,  Xoji  est,  non  est; 
meaning,  that  it  was  not  the  best  ;  at  last, 
the}'  brought  him  the  verj'  best  ;  at  which 
he  rejoiced,  saying.  Est,  est,  est ;  and  he 
drank  so  deep  of  this  precious  Hquor,  that  he 
died  intoxicated  that  verj'  night ;  and  a  tomb 
was  ordered  to  be  erected  by  his  glad  relation, 
with  the  inscription  of  his  last  vrcrds.  Est, 
est,  est. 


A  Camp  Dinner. 

During  the  war,  in  which  the  eccentric 
Count  Schaumbourg  Lippe.  better  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Count  Buckebourg,  com- 
manded the  artillery'  in  the  array  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Brunswick,  against  the  French, 
he  one  day  invited  several  Hanoverian  officers 
to  dine  with   him  in  his   tent.      When  the 


company  were  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of 
gaiety,  several  cannon  balls  flew  in  different 
directions  about  the  tent.  '  The  French,'  ex- 
claimed the  officers,  'are  not  far  off.'  'No, 
no,'  replied  the  couist,  '  the  enemy  I  assure 
you,  are  at  a  great  distance  ;  keep  your  seats.' 
The  firing  soon  afterwards  recommenced  ; 
when  one  of  the  balls  carrj'ing  awaj-  the  top 
of  the  tent,  the  officers  suddenly  rose  from  their 
chairs,  exclaiming,  '  The  French  are  here  I' 
'  No,'  replied  the  count,  "  the  French  are  not 
here  ;  and,  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  desire  you 
will  again  sit  dov.n,  and  rely  upon  my  word.' 
The  balls  continued  to  fly  about ;  the  officers, 
however,  continued  to  eat  and  drink  without 
apprehension,  though  not  without  whispering 
their  conjectures  to  each  other  upon  the 
singularity  of  their  entertainment.  The  count, 
at  length  rose  from  the  table,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  company,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I 
was  willing  to  convince  you  how  well  I  can  rely 
upon  the  officers  of  my  artillery  ;  for  I  ordered 
them  to  fire  during  the  time  we  continued  at 
dinner,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  tent  ;  and  they 
have  executed  my  orders  with  great  punc- 
tualit^-.' 


Good  and  Bad  Wine. 

An  English  judge  v.-ould  never  hear  wine 
called  bad  ;  he  said  there  was  excellent  wine, 
good  wine,  and  indifferent  wine,  but  no  bad 
wine.  A  brother  judge,  the  late  Justice 
Gould,  once  tlireatened  to  remove  the  Essex 
assizes  from  Chelmsford  to  Colchester,  be- 
cause no  good  small  beer  could  be  found  in 
the  former  town.     And  certes  he  was  2.  judge. 


A  Receipt  to  Kill  Rats. 

Quin,  the  comedian,  passing  a  night  at  a 
country'  inn,  the  landlord  complained  much 
of  the  house  being  infested  with  rats.  Qum 
promised  to  give  him  a  receipt  that  would 
drive  them  away.  On  quitting  the  house  the 
landlord  presented  his  bill,  which  was  very 
exorbitant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reminded 
the  comedian  of  his  promise  as  to  the  rats. 
'  Why,  faith,'  says  Quin,  '  1  believe  I  have 
forgot  my  prescription  ;  but  if  you  will  only 
give  the  rats  such  a  bill  as  you  have  made 
out  for  me,  I  don't  think  there  will  be  much 
fear  of  their  ever  entering  your  house  again 
while  they  live.' 

Wilkes  at  '  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse.' 

In  the  Album  of  the  convent  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  in  France,  there 
is  the  following  entrj-  in  the  handwriting  ol 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes. 

'  I  had  the  happiness  of  p.issing  the  entire 
day  of  24th  Julj',  1765,  in  this  romantic  place, 
with  the  good  fathers  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, and  I  reckon  it  amongst  the  most 
agreeable  in  my  life.     I  was  charmed  with 
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the  hospitality  and  politeness  I  met  with,  and 
edified  by  the  conversation  of  the  pere 
general  and  the  pere  coadjutor.  The  asto- 
nishing height  of  the  mountain,  the  savage- 
ness  of  the  rocks,  the  gloom  of  the  woods, 
and  the  perfect  solitude,  conspire  to  make  the 
mind  pensive,  and  lull  to  rest  all  the  turbulent 
guilty"  passions  of  a  vain  wicked  world.  I 
felt  much  regret  at  leaving  the  place,  and  the 
good  fathers ;  but  I  carry  with  me  the  liveliest 
sense  of  their  goodness. 

'J.  VriLKES.' 


Dr.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  the  intimate  friend  of  Swift, 
who,  as  Lord  Cork  says,  '  fastened  upon  him 
as  upon  a  prey  with  which  he  intended  to 
regale  himself  whenever  his  appetite  should 
prompt  him,'  was  of  verj-  social  habits.  If 
he  was  placed  in  an  arm-chair,  after  dinner, 
in  a  snug  room,  with  a  good  nre,  and  a  few 
pleasant  companions  that  could  tell  a  good 
story,  he  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth. 
Although  disappointed  of  preferment  in  early 
life,  mitres,  archmitres,  and  church  prefer- 
ments, all  vanished  at  a  stroke  of  wit  or  a 
pun ;  and  he  never  dreamed  of  anything 
beyond  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  day, 
or  rather  the  night :  for  he  would  sit  up  for 
ever  if  he  could  get  a  person  to  keep  him 
company  in  conversation ;  when  he  would 
flash  out  a  pun,  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a 
madrigal,  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  good- 
nature. 


Wolcot  and  Paine. 

Dr.  Wolcot  once  chanced  to  call  in  at  a 
respectable  alehouse,  where  the  then  cele- 
brated Tom  Paine  was  the  oracle  of  a  con- 
vivial party.  Paine,  though  of  social  habits, 
seldom  conversed  long  on  any  subject  without 
betraj'ing  the  violence  of  his  political  opinions  ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  he  indulged  largely  in 
the  rights  of  man.  Among  other  things,  he 
contended,  that  in  Parliament,  instead  of  the 
questions  being  decided  by  the  majority, 
they  should  be  carried  by  the  minority'.  He 
attempted  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  ob- 
serving that  the  proportion  of  men  of  sense  to 
the  ignorant  was  but  as  one  to  ten  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  wisest  portion  of  mankind  were 
always  in  the  minority,  on  any  question  that 
was  decided.  This  doctrine  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  company,  and  not  the  slightest 
opposition  made  to  it,  when  Dr.  Wolcot 
gravely  rose.  '  Your  argument,  Mr.  Paine,' 
5aid  he,  '  is  very  cogent,  though  not  entirely 
convincing.  I  shall  not,  however,  dispute 
the  question  with  you,  but  merely  entertain  a 
decidedly  negative  opinion,  and  leave  it  to 
this  good  company  to  determine.' 

Paine,  who  saw  himself  surrounded  by  his 
admirers,  immediately  rose,  and  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  addressed  the  com- 
pany. 'Gentlemen,  j'ou  who  are  of  opinion 
that  in  all  deliberativfe  assemblies  the  minority 


ought  to  govern  the  majority,  express  the 
same  by  holding  up  your  hands.'  Instantly 
the  hand  of  every  person  present  was  held  up 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  except  that  of  Dr. 
Wolcot,  who  now  rose,  and  in  that  sarcastic 
humour  which  he  could  so  well  display,  said, 
'  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  decision  in 
my  favour.  You  seem  surprised,  gentlemen  ; 
but  I  repeat  the  expression — this  decision  in 
my  favour  ;  for  I  am  that  wise  minority  which 
ought,  in  all  cases,  to  govern  your  ignorant 
majority  ;  therefore,  I  carry  the  vote  :  let  it 
be  recorded.' 


Don  Saltero's  Coffee-House. 

An  ancestor  of  Mr.  Pennant's,  who  lived  at 
Chelsea,   often    took   his   great-nephew,  Mr. 
Pennant's  father,   to  the  coffee-house  which 
j  he  frequented  ;  and  there,   as  the  latter  was 
j  fond    of    relating,    he    used   to   see    Richard 
I  Cromwell,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  Pro- 
tector, a  little  and  very  neat  old   man,  with  a 
most   placid   countenance,    the    effect   of  his 
innocent  and  unambitious  life.     Pennant  sup- 
poses  that  the   coffee-house   alluded  to  was 
I  Don  Saltero's,  so  well  known  by  Sir  Richard 
I  Steele's  descriiJtion  in  the   Tatlcr.      it  was 
founded  in  the  j^ear  1695,  by  one  Salter,  who 
had  been  a  servant  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  while 
on  his  travels  ;  and  became  a  place  of  great 
resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  on 
account   of   a  museum   of   curiosities  which 
Salter    exhibited    to    the    in.spection    of   his 
visitors,    principally    the    gift    of    Sir    Hans 
Sloane,   being  the  duplicates  of  his  own  in- 
valuable collection.    Numerous  additions  v.xre 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Don's  museum 
by  presents  from  his  customers  ;  and,  among 
other  donors,    the    name    of  Mr.   Pennant's 
uncle  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  for  the  gift 
of  what  Pennant  calls  a  '  lignified  hog  ;'  but 
j  v.hich,  in  the  catalogue,  used  to  be  described 
I  as  'a  piece  of  a  root  of  a  tree  that  grew  in  the 
shape  of  a  hog.'     For  more  than  a  century 
this  collection  continued  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion ;  it  was  at  length  sold  by  public  auction 
in  the  year  1799. 


Macldin. 

In  1754,  ?.Iacklin  took  a  formal  leave  of  the 
stage,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  him.self  in 
a  favourite  scheme  which  he  had  contemplated, 
that  of  suddenly  making  his  fortune  by  the 
establishment  of  a  tavern  and  coffee-house  in 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden.  To  this  plan  he 
afterwards  added  a  school  of  oratorj-,  under 
the  title  of  the  'British  Inquisition.' 

The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  opened  on  the 
nth  of  March,  1754,  by  a  public  ordinary 
(which  was  to  be  continued  every  day  at  four 
o'clock,  price  three  shillings),  where  every 
person  was  permitted  to  drink  port,  claret,  or 
whatever  liquor  he  should  choose— a  bill  of 
fare,  we  must  confess,  very  encouraging,  even 
in  those  times  ;  and  which,  from  its  cheapness 
and  novelty,  drew  a  considerable  resort  of 
company  for  some  time.     Dinner  being  an. 
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nounced,  by  public  advertisement,  to  be  ready 
by. four  o'clock,  just  as  the  clock  had  struck 
that  hour,  a  large  tavern-bell,  which  he  had 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  house,  gave  notice  of 
its  approach.  This  bell  continued  ringing  for 
about  five  minutes ;  the  dinner  was  then 
ordered  to  be  dished ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  set  upon  the  table ;  after 
which  the  outer  room  door  was  ordered  to  be 
shut,  and  no  other  guest  admitted.  I\Iacklin, 
himself,  always  brought  in  the  first  dish, 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  napkin 
slung  over  his  left  arm.  When  he  placed  the 
dish  on  the  table,  he  made  a  lov/  bow,  and  re- 
tired a  few  paces  back  towards  the  sideboard, 
v.^hich  was  laid  out  in  a  verj'  superb  style,  and 
with  every  possible  con^•enience  that  could  be 
thought  of.  Two  of  his  principal  waiters 
stood  beside  him ;  and  one,  two,  or  three 
more,  as  occasion  required  them.  He  had 
trained  up  all  his  servants,  several  months 
before,  for  this  attendance  ;  and  one  principal 
rule  (which  he  had  laid  down  as  a  sine  qua 
iioji)  was,  that  not  one  single  word  was  to  be 
spoken  by  them,  whilst  in  the  room,  except 
when  asked  a  question  by  one  of  the  guests. 
The  ordinarj',  therefore,  was  carried  on  by 
signs,  previously  ajreed  upon  ;  and  jNIacklin, 
as  principal  waiter,  had  only  to  observe  when 
anything  v/as  wanted  or  called  for,  and  he 
communicated  a  sign,  A\hich  the  waiters  im- 
mediately understood  and  complied  with. 
Thus  was  dinner  entirely  ser\'ed  up,  and  at- 
tended to,  on  the  side  of  the  house,  all  in 
dumb  show.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
bottles  and  glasses  all  laid  upon  the  table, 
IMacklin,  quitting  his  former  situation,  walked 
gravel  J'  up  to  the  front  of  the  table,  and  hoped 
'  that  all  things  were  found  agreeable  ;'  after 
which,  he  passed  the  bell-rope  round  the  back 
of  the  chair  of  the  person  who  happened  to  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and,  making  a  low- 
bow  at  the  door,  retired.  Though  all  this  had 
the  show  of  a  formality,  seemingly  touching 
too  much  on  the  freedom  of  a  social  meeting, 
it  appeared  to  have  a  general  good  effect ;  the 
company  not  only  saw  it  as  a  thing  they  were 
accustomed  to,  but  it  gave  them  by  degrees, 
from  the  e.xample  of  taciturnity,  a  certain 
mixture  of  temper  and  moderation  in  their 
discourse ;  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
were  fewer  wrangles  and  disputes  at  this  ordi- 
nar3%  during  the  time  Macklin  kept  it,  than 
could  well  be  expected  in  places  which  ad- 
mitted of  so  mixed  an  assembly  of  people. 
The  company  generally  consisted  of  wits, 
authors,  players.  Templars,  and  lounging  men 
of  the  town.  From  the  table,  the  company 
passed  to  the  school  of  oratory.  Foote,  who 
was  frequently  of  the  party,  sometimes  dis- 
concerted the  orator  in  his  lecture,  though  he 
was  as  taciturn  as  the  rest  at  the  ordinary. 
On  one  occasion,  Macklin  undertook  to  show 
the  causes  of  duelling  in  Ireland ;  and  why  it 
was  much  more  the  practice  of  that  nation 
than  any  other.  In  order  to  do  this  in  his  own 
way,  he  began  with  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Irish  history' ;  and  after  getting  as  far  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  again  pro- 
ceeding, when  Foote  spoke  to  order,  and  de- 


sired  to  know  what  was  the  hour?  'What 
has  that  to  do  with  duelling  ?'  said  IMacklin  ; 
'  but,  however,  I  will  satisfy  you ;  it  is  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  ;  and  now  for  your  reasons 
for  interrupting  me  ?'  '  Why,'  said  Foote, 
'  because  about  this  time  of  the  night,  every 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  that  can  possibly  afford 
it,  is  in  his  third  bottle  of  claret,  consequently 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  drunk ;  from  drun- 
kenness proceeds  quarrelling,  and  from  quar- 
relling, duelling ;  so  there's  an  end  of  the 
chapter.'  The  company  seemed  fully  satisfied 
with  this  abridgment ;  and  Z^Iacklin  shut  up 
his  lecture  for  that  evening  in  great  dudgeon. 


Waller  and  Morley. 

Waller  was  a  member  of  the  famous  poeti- 
cal club  to  which  Falkland,  Chillingworth, 
Godolphin,  and  other  illustrious  persons  of  the 
age  belonged.  One  evening,  when  this  club 
was  met,  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  street, 
which  alarmed  the  members,  and  on  inquiring 
the  cause,  they  were  told  that  a  son  of  Ben 
Jonson's  was  arrested.  The  club  was  too 
generous  to  suffer  the  offspring  of  a  genuine 
son  of  Apollo  to  be  carried  to  gaol  for  a  trifle, 
and  therefore  sent  for  him.,  with  a  view  to 
settle  the  debt,  and  procure  his  liberation. 
When  the  officers  arrived,  instead  of  Ben 
Jonson's  son.  the  person  arrested  was  found 
to  be  Mr.  George  Morley,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Although  this  gentleman  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  club,  yet  they  were  all  forward 
to  subscribe  towards  his  release  ;  but  Waller 
was  so  particularly  pleased  with  his  manners, 
that  he  paid  the  whole  debt,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  pounds,  himself,  and  took  him  down 
to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  remained  for  eight 
or  ten  j-ears.  Waller  used  to  say,  that  by 
lending  a  hundred  pounds,  he  had  paved  the 
wa}^  for  himself  to  borrow  from  his  friend, 
what  was  of  infinitely  more  value — namely,  a 
taste  for  the  ancient  poets,  and  whatever  he 
had  imbibed  of  their  manner. 


Lesson  of  Charity. 

Bishop  Morley,  so  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  Waller,  being  repeatedly  asked  by  the 
mayor  of  a  country  corporation,  at  a  feast 
given  in  honour  of  his  worship's  election,  what 
would  be  the  best  method  for  him  to  adopt  to 
root  out  all  the  fanatics  in  the  year  of  his 
mayoralty  ?  The  Bishop,  says  Kennet.  '  first 
preached  friendship  to  him,  by  ordering  him 
a  glass  of  canarj'  as  often  as  he  started  the 
question  ;  and  next  admonished  him,  when 
alone,  to  let  those  people  live  quietly,  in  many 
of  whom  he  was  satisfied  there  was  the  true 
fear  of  God,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  be 
gained  by  rigour  or  severity.'  Being  asked 
'  what  sort  of  teachers  the  Arminians  were, 
what  tenets  they  held  ?'  the  bishop  pleasantly 
answered,  '  they  hold  all  the  best  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  in  Englajid,' 
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Swift  among  the  Lawyers. 

Dean  Swift  having  preached  an  assize  ser- 
mon in  Ireland,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
judges  ;  and  having  in  his  sermon  considered 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  law,  he  then  pressed 
a  little  hard  upon  those  counsellors,  who 
plead  causes,  which  they  knew  in  their  con- 
sciences to  be  wrong.  When  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  glass  began  to  go  round,  a  young  bar- 
rister retorted  upon  the  dean ;  and  after 
several  altercations,  the  counsellor  asked  him, 
'  If  the  devil  was  to  die,  whether  a  parson 
might  not  be  found  who,  for  money,  would 
preach  his  funeral?'  'Yes,'  said  Swift,  'I 
would  gladly  be  the  man,  and  I  would  then 
give  the  dcz'il  his  due,  as  I  have  this  day  done 
his  children. 


Bottles  Flying. 

Hugh  Boyd  was  once  dining  with  a  large 
party  of  his  countrj^men,  all  admirers  of  good 
dinners,  good  jokes,  and  good  wines  ;  when, 
after  having  drank  freely,  one  of  the  company, 
by  way  of  being  more  amusing  than  the  rest, 
took  up  a  decanter  and  flung  it  at  the  head  of 
the  person  that  sat  facing  him.  Boyd,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  missile  about  to  be  thrown, 
dexterously  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  it,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
'  Really,  gentlemen,  if  you  send  the  bottle 
about  this  way,  there  will  not  one  of  us  be 
able  to  stand  out  the  evening.' 


Sign  of  Floddeu  Well. 

A  Scotch  innkeeper,  who  had  determined 
on  adopting  the  sign  of  Flodden  Well,  was 
much  puzzled  for  a  suitable  inscription.  At 
length  he  waited  on  Walter  Scott,  and  asked 
his  aid,  obser\-ing,  that  '  as  he  had  v.-ritten  so 
much  about  it,  he  might  ken  something  that 
would  do  for  an  inscription.'  The  worthy 
poet  immediately  replied,  'Why,  man,  I  think 
ye  cannot  do  better  than  take  a  verse  from 
the  poem  itself  The  innkeeper  was  very 
willing  to  do  this,  when  I\Ir.  Scott  said  to  him, 
'Why,  then,  j^ou  have  just  nothing  to  do 
but  to  leave  out  one  letter,  and  put  for  a 
motto — 

"Drink,  weary  traveller — drink  and  pay  V 
instead  of  pray,  which  you  might  not  attend 
to  so  punctually.' 


five  or  thirty  years  old  than  at  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  had  he  lived  so  long, 
and  been  permitted  now  and  then  to  taste  it. 

At  Bremen  there  is  a  wine  cellar  called  the 
Store,  where  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine 
have  been  preserved  since  the  year  1625. 
These  five  hogsheads  cost  1200  francs.  Had 
this  sum  been  put  out  to  compound  interest, 
each  hogshead  would  now  be  worth  above  a 
thousand  millions  of  money  ;  a  bottle  of  this 
precious  wine  would  cost  21,799,480  francs; 
and  a  single  wineglass,  2,723,808  francs. 


Happy  Grey-Beards. 

Sir  Henry  Blackman,  of  Lewes,  on  being 
knighted  in  1782,  gave  a  dinner  to  sixteen  of 
his  intimate  friends,  and  an  invitation  to  tliera 
to  dine  with  him  on  everj'  future  anniversary 
of  this  happy  occasion.  Four  of  them  died 
during  the  first  four  years  ;  but  twenty-eight 
years  rolled  round  before  another  seat  became 
vacant  at  the  festive  board.  In  1814-15  two 
of  the  party  died,  aged  between  eighty  and 
ninety  ;  but  at  the  thirty-third  anniversary',  in 
July,  181 5,  there  still  remained  ten  of  the 
original  number. 


Proof  of  Family. 

Charles,  the  haughty  Duke  of  Somerset, 
sent  for  Seymour,  the  painter,  to  Petworth,  to 
paint  a  room  with  portraits  of  his  running 
horses,  2nd  at  dinner  drank  to  him  with  a 
sneer,  'Cocsix  Seymour,  your  health.'  'My 
lord,'  replied  the  painter,  '  I  do  really  believe 
I  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to  j^our  grace's 
family.'  The  duke,  offended  at  this  freedom, 
ordered  his  steward  to  pay  Seymour,  and  dis- 
miss him.  Another  painter  was  sent  for,  and 
finding  himself  unequal  to  finish  Seymour's 
pictures,  honestly  acknowledged  it,  and  ad- 
vised the  duke  to  recal  Seymour.  The  haughty 
peer  condescended  to  summon  his  cousin  once 
more,  v.hen  Seymour  wrote,  '  jNIy  Lord  Duke, 
I  will  now  prove  that  1  am  of  j'our  grace's 
family — I  will  not  come.' 


Old  Wines. 

The  passion  for  old  wine  has  been  some- 
times carried  to  a  very  ridiculous  excess  ;  for 
the  '  thick  crust,'  the  '  bees'  wing,'  and  the 
several  other  criterions  of  the  epicure,  are  but 
so  many  proofs  of  the  decomposition  and  de- 
parture of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
wine.  Had  the  man  that  first  filled  tiie  cele- 
brated Heidelburg  tun  been  placed  as  sentinel 
to  see  that  no  other  wine  was  put  into  it,  he 
>voiild  have  found  it  much  better  at  twenty- 


Dr.  Johnson's  Old  Age. 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  which  Dr.  Johnson  laboured  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  to  endeavour  to  console  and 
amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent  enjoy- 
ments as  he  could  procure.  Sir  Jolin  Hawkins 
mentions  the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted 
that  such  of  the  members  of  the  old  club  which 
he  had  instituted  in  Ivy  Lane  as  .survived  should 
meet  again,  and  dine  together,  which  they 
did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  bis  house. 
The  better  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the 
evening,  for  three  days  at  least  in  the  week 
he  established  a  new  club  at  the  Essex  Head, 
in  Essex  Street,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greaves, 
an  old  servant  to  IMr.  Thralc.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  who  contributed  to 
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cheer  the  last  hours  of  the  great  lexicogra- 
pher, were  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  Mr.  ^lurphy,  I\Ir.  Cooke,  Mr. 
Joddrell,  Dr.  Horsley,  and  Mr.  Windham. 


Mr.  Gar  rick  and  Dr.  Goagb. 

David  Garrick  was  once  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Rigby's  seat,  ■Nli.stlcy  Hall,  Esse.x,  when  Dr. 
Gcugh  formed  one  of  the  party.  Observing 
the  potent  appetite  of  the  learned  Doctor, 
Garrick  indulged  in  some  coarse  jests  on  the 
occasion,  tothe  great  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, the  Doctor  excepted,  who,  when  the 
laugh  had  subsided,  thus  addressed  the  party, 
'Gentlemen,  you  must  doubtless  suppose  from 
the  extreme  familiarity  with  which  Mr.  Garrick 
has  thought  fit  to  treat  me,  that  I  am  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that 
till  I  met  him  here  I  never  saw  him  but  once 
before,  and  then  I  paid  live  shillings  for  the 
sight.'     Roscius  was  silent. 


Wilkes. 

Wilkes  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
companions  that  ever  sat  over  a  bottle.  When 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  has  frequently 
detained  gentlemen  of  adverse  politics  from 
the  House  by  his  wit  and  humour,  merely 
to  prevent  their  voting  on  some  question  in 
■vvhich  he  felt  interested  ;  and  so  attractive  was 
his  society,  that  it  was  difficult  for  anj' person 
to  tear  himself  from  it ;  indeed,  wit  was  so 
constantly  at  his  command,  that  wagers  have 
been  gained,  that  from  the  time  he  quitted  his 
home,  near  Storey's  Gate,  till  he  reached 
Guildhall,  no  one  would  speak  to  him  who 
would  leave  him  without  a  smile  or  a  hearty 
laugh.  Although  Earl  Sandwich  was  in  con- 
tinued political  hostility  to  Wilkes,  no  man 
was  more  sensible  of  his  convivial  qualities. 
WTien  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who,  in  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  lordship,  was  behind  his  time, 
apologized  by  saying  he  had  dined  with  Mr. 
Wilkes  ;  '  Well,'  said  his  lordship,  '  the  fasci- 
nation of  Wilkes  has  made  me  break  appoint- 
ments so  often,  that  it  is  but  fair  he  should 
make  a  person  break  his  appointment  with  me 
for  once.' 


Jolly  Beggars. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  when  on  a  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh, indulged  in  a  singular  freak.  He  made 
a  splendid  feast,  and  whilst  the  servants  were 
wondering  for  what  great  personages  it  was 
intended,  he  sent  them  into  the  streets  to  col- 
lect all  the  beggars  and  poor  people,  that 
chance  might  throw  in  their  way,  and  invite 
them  immediately  to  his  house.  A  pretty 
large  party  was  soon  mustered,  and  so  well 
were  they  plied  with  whisky,  punch,  and 
v.ine,  that  forgetting  all  their  cares,  and  free 
from  all  restraint,  they  gave  loose  to  every 
peculiarity  of  their  respective  characters. 
When  the  entertainment  was  over.  Sir  Richard 
declared  that,  besides  the  pleasure  of  filling  so 


niany  hungrj'  bellies,  and  enjoying  an  hour  of 
rich  amusement,  he  had  learned  from  them 
humour  enough  to  form  a  good  comedy,  or,  at 
least,  a  farce. 


Iri.sh  Customs. 

The  Irish  used  to  carry  their  conviviality  so 
far  that  they  thought  there  was  no  other  way 
of  convincing  you  how  completely  you  were 
welcome,  than  by  making  you  completely 
drunk.  Although  this  amiable  prejudice  has 
a  good  deal  worn  off,  it  still  prevails  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  ;  for  as  long  as  you  remain 
at  table,  j'ou  are  not  permitted  to  decline 
drinking  to  every  toast  that  is  offered,  what- 
ever may  be  your  inclination  or  capacity. 
The  practice  of  giving  toasts  is  more  in  vogue 
in  this  countrj'  than  perhaps  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  Irish  excel  in  it.  They  pride  them- 
selves a  good  deal  upon  the  noveltj'  and  point 
of  their  toasts  ;  and  it  used  to  be  commonly 
said  of  a  late  celebrated  conviviant  of  the 
Irish  capital,  that  he  spent  the  whole  of  his 
morni.ngs  in  inventing  toasts,  and  the  whole  of 
his  afternoons  in  drinking  them. 


Burns. 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  two  English  gen.tle- 
men,  who  had  before  met  with  Bums  in  Edin- 
burgh, paid  him  a  visit  at  Ellisland.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  great  cordiality,  and  asked 
tliem  to  share  his  humble  dinner,  an  invitation 
which  they  accepted.  After  dinner,  the  bard 
told  them  ingenuously  that  he  had  no  wine  to 
offer  them — nothing  better  than  Highland 
whisky,  a  bottle  of  which  Mrs.  Burns  set  on 
the  board.  He  produced,  at  the  same  time, 
his  punch -bowl,  made  of  Inverarj'  marble 
Japis  ollaris  ,  and  mixing  the  spirit  with 
water  and  sugar,  filled  their  glasses,  and  in- 
vited them  to  drink.  The  travellers  were  in 
haste ;  the  flavour  of  the  whisky  to  their 
so7ither;i  palates  was,  besides,  scarcely  toler- 
able ;  but  the  generous  poet  had  offered  them 
his  best,  and  his  ardent  hospitality  they  found 
it  impossible  to  resist.  Bums  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion were  altogether  fascinating.  He  ranged 
over  a  great  variety  of  topics,  illuminating 
whatever  he  touched.  He  related  the  tales 
of  his  infancy  and  his  ycuth  ;  he  recited  some 
of  the  gayest  and  some  of  the  tenderest  of  his 
poems  ;  in  the  wildest  of  his  strains  of  mirth, 
he  threw  in  some  touches  of  melancholy,  and 
spread  around  him  the  electric  emotions  of  his 
powerful  mind.  The  Highland  whisky  im- 
proved in  its  flavour;  the  marble  bowl  was 
again  emptied  and  replenished  ;  the  guests  of 
our  poet  forgot  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
dictates  of  prudence  ;  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
they  lost  their  way  in  returning  to  Dumfries, 
and  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  when  assisted 
by  the  morning's  dawn. 

After  Bums  had  removed  to  Dumfries,  an 
apostle  of  African  emancipation,  -whilg  on  9 
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tCUr  thrcugli  Scotland,  canvassing  for  peti- 
tions to  Parliament,  thought  that  the  cause 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  could  he  prevail 
on  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  whose  poetical 
powers  were  then  the  theme  of  every-  tongue, 
to  write  in  its  favour  such  another  soul-inspir- 
ing song  as 

'  Scots,  wha'  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.* 
When  passing  through  Dumfries,  he  accord- 
ingly waited  on  the  poet ;  and  on  introducing 
himself  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  met  with 
a  most  cordial  reception.  No  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  Burns,  can 
doubt  the  ardour  with  which  his  feelings  must 
have  been  enlisted  in  a  cau.se,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  liberty  to  the  captive,  and 
to  abolish  for  ever  an  odious  traffic  in  human 
blood.  It  was  an  enthusiasm,  at  the  same 
time,  which,  like  all  others,  required  some 
nursing  before  it  could  break  forth  in  song. 
Not  so,  however,  thought  the  zealous  aboli- 
tionist, who  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
powers  of  immortal  verse  were  as  readily  to 
be  commanded,  as  the  power  of  petitioning 
against  a  tax  or  a  road  bill.  'Well,  then,' 
said  he  to  the  poet,  '  I  leave  this  place  by  the 
mail,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  (it  was 
already  evening,,  and  you  can  let  me  have 
the  song  before  then.'  Burns  smiled,  and 
ordering  a  bowl  of  punch,  requested  the 
worth}'  deputy  to  sit  down  by  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  and  tell  him,  in  the  meantime,  all 
about  the  progress  the  cause  was  making. 
The  deputy,  mounted  on  his  own  hobby,  be- 
came loquacious  enough  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  have  discoursed  for  ever  on  the  woes 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  African.  The  muse 
of  Burns,  howeve;-,  caught  not  the  v/ished-for 
inspiration  ;  the  deputy  was  one  of  your  dry 
matter-of-fact  talkers,  who  may  be  listened  to, 
but  can  never  inspire.  Weary  of  his  prosing, 
the  poet  at  length  broke  off  the  subject,  and 
drew  the  deputy  into  a  general  conversation 
on  other  topics  ;  which,  as  the  genius  of  Coila 
assumed  the  ascendant,  became,  as  usual, 
singularly  animated  and  delightful.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  unheeded  ;  nor  did  a  thought 
of  parting  intrude  till  chanticleer  proclaimed 
the  return  of  another  day,  and  reminded  the 
worthy  deputy  that  in  less  than  two  hours 
more  he  must  be  on  his  way  to  London.  But 
the  song  !  Alas,  for  the  song  !  Another  bowl 
occupied  the  time  till  parting ;  Mr.  Deputy 
was  lifted  into  the  mail,  humming  as  well  as 
he  could : — 

'  I  ha'e  been  i'  Homie's  den, 

Bonnie  laddie  ;  Highland  laddie,'  &c. 
and  to  some  other  muse  than  that  of  Burns  it 
remained  to  sing  Afrlc's  wrongs. 

Of  the  thoughtless  excess  into  which  Burns 
was  sometimes  led  by  the  ardour  of  his  fancy, 
we  have  another  amusing  example  in  his 
account  of  a  tour  which  he  made  through  the 
Highlands  in  the  summer  of  1787.  '  We  fell 
in,"he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  'with  a 
merry  party,  and  danced  till  the  ladies  left  us, 
at  three  in  the  7norning.  Our  dancing  was 
none  of  the  French  or  English  insipid  formal 
movements;  the  ladies  sung  Scotch  songs, 


like  angels,  at  intervals  ;  then  we  flev/  at  Bab 
at  the  Bowster,  Tjilcochgorjim,  Lock  Erock 
Side  (Scotch  dances;,  S:c.,  like  midges  sport- 
ing in  the  rnottie  sun,  or  craws  prognosticat- 
ing a  storm  in  a  hairst  day.  When  the  dear 
lasses  left  us,  we  ranged  round  the  bowl  ;*/// 
the  good  fello~M  horir  of  six  ;  except  a  few- 
minutes  that  we  went  out  to  pay  our  devotions 
to  the  glorious  lamp  of  day,  peering  over  the 
towering  top  of  Benlomond.  We  all  kneeled  ; 
our  worthy  landlord's  son  held  the  bowl ; 
each  man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand  ;  and  I,  as 
priest,  repeated  some  rhyming  nonsense,  like 
Thomas-a-Rhymer's  prophecies,  I  suppose.' 

Of  Bur7is  boiL'l,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting 
to  add  a  few  particulars.  After  his  death,  it 
was  presented  by  his  family  to  Alexander 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  tiie 
poet's  most  zealous  and  esteemed  friends  ;  and 
when  that  gentleman  also  departed  this  life, 
it  was  brought  to  public  sale,  along  with  his 
other  effects,  and  purchased  by  a  convivial 
society  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £,Zi,.  Mr. 
Cunningham  had  ornamented  it  with  a  silver 
border ;  and  to  perpetuate  its  history  added 
the  following  inscriptions  : — 

*TO   ALEXANDER   CUNNINGHAM,    ESQ. 

'  Djimff-ies,  Jan.  16,  181S. 
'Dear  sir, — I  herewith  send  you  a  small 
punch  bowl  of  Inverary  marble.  To  present 
you  with  so  paltry  a  vessel,  of  such  base 
material,  requires  some  explanation.  Mrs. 
Burns  has,  for  some  time,  expressed  a  wish  to 
present  you  with  some  small  testimony  of  the 
sense  she  entertains  of  your  friendly  attach- 
ment to  her  children,  as  well  as  to  their  fathei. 
I  have  advised  her,  as  this  bowl  has  acquired 
some  celebrity  from  Dr.  Herries  having  con- 
nected it  with  his  description  of  the  social 
powers,  as  well  as  habits,  uf  its  former  owner, 
it  will  be  an  agreeable  present  to  you  ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  reach  you  while  Mr.  Syme  is  with 
you,  that  in  his  company,  the  melancholy 
luxury  of  the  recollection  of  joys  that  are  past, 
may  be  produced  in  your  mind,  who  are  so 
susceptible  of  tender  impressions. 

*  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly', 

'Gilbert  Burns.' 

'  Ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

"  Each  aid  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers.' 

EPISTLE   TO  LAPRAIL,  A  BROTHER  POET. 


Caleb  Whitcfoord. 

Adam  Smith  used  to  say,  that  though  the 
wits  and  authors  heartily  hated  each  other, 
they  had  all  a  regard  for  Caleb  Whitcfoord. 
He  possessed  a  strong  vein  of  satire,  but  mixed 
so  much  good  humour  and  pleasantry  in  all 

I  his  attacks,  that  he  made  few  or  no  enemies. 

I  Goldsmith  has  well  characterized  him  as  a 
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'  Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun, 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun  ; 
Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere, 
A  stranger  to  flatt'ry,  a  stranger  to  fear ; 
WTio  scatter'd  around,  wit  and  humour  at  will, 
Whose  daily  bo-ti.  mots  half  a  column  might 
fill. 

«  *  «  4:  «  '• 

Who,  perhaps,  to  the  summit  of  science  could 

soar, 
Yet  content  if  the  table  he  "  set  in  a  roar." ' 

When  any  quarrel  or  disagreement  occurred 
among  Whitefoord's  friends,  he  was  never  at 
ease  till  he  saw  the  parties  reconciled.  His 
favourite  practice  was  to  invite  them  to  his 
house,  give  them  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
make  them  drink  a  glass  of  reconciliation. 
Garrick  and  Foote  had  long  been  at  variance  ; 
but  I\Ir.  Whitefoord  contrived  to  bring  them 
together  at  one  of  these  dinners,  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  renewal  of  their  friendship,  that 
Garrick  actuallj'  lent  Foote  ^500  to  repair  his 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  '  Have  you  not 
heard,'  said  Foote,  shortly  after,  '  in  what 
manner  this  little  impudent  scoundrel  has 
treated  me  ? '  'I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  know 
■what  you  mean.'  '  No  !  where  have  you  left 
your  apprehensions?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it 
was  a  scurvy  sort  of  trick  he  played  me.' 
*  What  was  it,  pray  ?'  *  He  lent  me,  sir,  a 
large  sum  of  money.' 


Family  Lodge. 

When  the  late  Professor  Robinson  of  Edin- 
iurgh  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  he 
llined  one  day  with  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  at 
ihe  table  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege.  He 
was  surprised  to  observe  that  all  present, 
masters  and  servants,  had  about  them  some 
badge  or  other  of  Freemasonrj'.  Enquiring 
the  cause,  he  was  informed  that  the  chapter 
constituted  a  lodge,  of  which  the  bishop  was 
the  trcs-z'eiin-nble,  and  liking  the  notion  of 
thus  cementing  the  affections  of  domestic  life, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  become  a  brother. 
Such  was  the  first  initiation  into  the  society  of 
Freemasons,  of  an  author  who  has  given  the 
craft  so  much  offence  by  '  Proofs  of  a  Con- 
spiracy,' S:c.  ;  but  which  in  truth,  referred 
exclusively  to  the  Illuminati,  and  not  to  Free- 
masons, of  whom,  says  Dr.  Greig,  who  was 
privy  to  the  composition  of  the  work,  '  I  never 
heard  him  once  insinuate  anything  immoral.' 


'  Bring  in  the  Children.' 

The  ]\Iarchioness  de  Villaceaux,  whose 
husb.-ind  was  for  a  time  a  suitor  of  the  cele- 
brated Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  had  one  day  a 
large  party  to  dinner.  The  company  request- 
ing to  see  her  son,  a  boy  in  his  teens,  he  made 
his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  preceptor. 
Great  praises  were  bestowed  upon  the  promise 
of  talent  which  he  displayed  ;  and  his  mother, 
to  give  credit  to  them,  desired  his  tutor  to 
put  some  questions  to  him  on  the  subjects  of 
his  studies.     '  Well,  juarqiiess,'  said  the  peda- 


gogue, gravely,  *  quon  hahiit  sticicssc'riil 
Be  las,  rex  Assyrioriivi  f — ^Niman,'  replied 
the  youth.  The  marchioness,  struck  with  the 
resemblance  between  Ninum  and  Ninon, 
could  not  contain  herself.  '  Fine  instructions, 
indeed,'  said  she,  '  to  teach  him  the  follies  of 
his  father.'  In  vain  did  the  preceptor  excuse 
himself,  and  enter  into  an  explanation;  her 
jealousy  was  too  much  quickened,  to  allow  her 
to  listen  to  reason  ;  and  the  story  was  speedily 
a  subject  of  laughter  throughout  Paris. 

Moliere  has  made  a  happy  u-^e  of  this  anec- 
dote of  real  life,  in  his  farce  of  the  Countess  of 
Etierbasnas. 


Samuel  Richardson. 

It  was  an  amiable  picture  that  one  of  Samuel 
Richardson's  correspondents  drew  of  him, 
v.hen  he  said,  '  I  think  I  see  you  sitting  at 
your  door  like  an  old  patriarch,  and  inviting 
all  v.-ho  pass  to  com.e  in.'  The  benevolence 
of  Richardson  was  not,  however,  limited  to  the 
common  exercise  of  hospitality  ;  he  was  the 
substantial  and  valuable  friend,  in  difficulty, 
sickness,  and  distress. 


Drawn  Wager„ 

Two  Irish  officers  laid  a  wager  which  should 
be  first  crowned,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  who 
should  be  first  laid  under  the  table. 

'  Who  first  beside  his  chair  does  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  a'.' 
The  combatants  were  so  equally  matched, 
that   after   drinking   a   whole    night,    neither 
could  tell  next  day  which  of  them  it  was  fir.st 
dropped  from  his  chair. 


Alderman  and  Beggars. 

Alderman  Calvert  had  a  great  number  of 
public-houses  belonging  to  him.  One  of  these, 
in  a  low  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  let  at  a 
cheap  rent,  at  length  increased  so  much  in  its 
demands  for  his  ejitiix,  that  the  alderman, 
amazed  at  the  consumption  of  a  house  which 
he  thought  had  scarcely  any  custom,  called 
upon  the  landlord,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  circumstance.  The  landlord  told  the 
alderman,  that  if  he  would  call  in  the  evening, 
he  would  learn  how  his  beer  went ;  but  added, 
that  unless  the  quality  of  it  was  improved,  he 
might  soon  lose  some  of  his  principal  cus- 
tomers. The  alderman  attended  in  the  even- 
ing, accordingly ;  and  the  better  to  make  his 
observation,  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  landlord, 
to  put  on  one  of  his  old  great  coats,  a  slouched 
hat,  &c.  Thus  equipped,  he  was,  with  some 
apology  of  'mine  host,'  introduced  into  a  back 
room,  nearly  filled  with  the  halt,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,  who  had  all,  however,  lost  their 
infirmities  in  the  potency  of  his  porter. 

After  the  mutual  relation  of  the  day's  ad- 
ventures, songs,  &c.,  it  was  proposed,  as 
usual,  to  one  of  the  oldest,  who  acted  as  pre- 
sident, to  name  the  supper  ;  when  fixing  his 
eye  upon  the  alderman,  whom  he  then  first 
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noticed,  he  exclaimed,  '  For  supper  to-night, 
I  think  we  must  have  an  alder?na)i  hu)ig  in 
cJtains.'  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  whole 
company  ;  when  the  alderman  thinking  he  was 
discovered,  and  that  they  meant  to  use  him  ill, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  room,  and 
communicated,  with  much  embarrassment,  his 
suspicion  to  the  landlord  ;  who  soon  relieved 
him  from  all  his  apprehension,  by  assuring 
him  that  an  alderman  in  chains,  was  but 
another  name  for  a  turkey  roasted  with  pork 
sausages,  and  that  such  was  not  an  unusual 
supper  with  the  party  he  had  just  left. 


A  Bumper. 

Count  Oxensteirn  relates,  that  in  a  convivial 
party  at  Venice,  a  German  called  for  a  glass  of 
so  unmerciful  a  size,  that  it  would  have  laid  a 
dozen  Italians  on  the  floor,  and  naming  the 
emperor,  drank  it  off  to  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
who  was  near  him.  Then  ordering  it  to  be 
filled  again,  he  presented  it  to  him.  The 
Venetian,  half  frightened,  said,  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  achievements,  and  that 
there  was  more  wine  in  that  glass,  than  he 
drank  in  six  months.  He  then  kissed  the 
glass,  and  naming  the  health,  was  about  to 
return  it ;  but  the  German  insisted  on  being 
pledged.  The  Itahan,  however,  calmly  set  it 
down,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  honour  the  emperor, 
but  I  must  be  excused  for  not  killing  myself 
for  him.' 


Dr.  John  Brown. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  Stimulative,  or 
as  it  is  called  after  him,  Br7mo)iian  system  of 
JNIedicine,  presented  in  his  own  life,  a  melan- 
cholj^  example  of  the  delusive  effects  of  artifi- 
cial excitement.  So  enervated  had  his  frame 
become,  h^  habitual  excess  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  that  when  he  lectured  to  his 
students,  it  was  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  on 
one  side  of  his  desk,  and  a  phial  of  laudanum 
on  the  other.  Before  he  began  the  lecture,  he 
would  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  laudanum, 
in  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  during  the  deliver^' 
of  it,  repeat  the  dose  at  least  four  or  five 
times.  Acted  upon  by  thc^e  .stimulants,  he  soon 
waxed  warm  ;  and  by  degrees  his  imagination 
was  exalted  to  frenzy.  As  was  once  said  of 
him  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 
'  The  happiest  he,  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad. 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  such  folly  last.' 
Observing  that  the  students  of  medicine 
frequently  sought  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Freemasonry,  Brown  thought  theiryouthful 
curiosity  afforded  him  a  chance  of  proselytes. 
He  accordingly  established  a  new  lodge  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  the  Roman 
Eagle,  of  which  he  became  the  right  wor- 
shipful master.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature  of 
this  lodge,  that  the  whole  business  of  it  should 
be  conducted  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
Brown  himself  spoke  with  great  fluency  and 
animation  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
could  boast  of  having  drawn  around  him,  as 


learned,  as  able,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  idle 
and  dissolute,  a  society  of  masonic  convivialists, 
as  ever  met  together.  '  I  was  much  diverted,' 
says  Dr.  Macdonald,  '  by  Brown's  ingenuity, 
in  turning  into  Latin  all  the  terms  used  in 
masonry.' 

When  Brown  was  at  length  compelled,  by 
the  general  hostility  which  his  system  had 
provoked,  and  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life,  to 
,  leave  Edinburgh,  he  embarked  for  London. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  an  incident 
not  very  uncommon  to  strangers,  occurred, 
which  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  great  Brunonian's  character. 
Brown,  for  a  comic  figure,  was  not  inferior  to 
Sancho  Panza,  nor  indeed  much  unlike  that 
entertaining  personage.  As  he  strutted  along, 
his  short  square  figure,  clothed  in  dingy  black, 
his  rubicund  face,  and  air  of  college  quality, 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  gentlemen  in  the 
street.  They  addressed  him  in  the  dialect  of 
his  country  ;  his  heart,  heavy  as  it  must  have 
been  at  the  precariousness  of  his  situation,  and 
distance  from  his  accustomed  haunts,  ex- 
panded at  these  agreeable  sounds.  A  conver- 
sation ensued ;  and  the  parties,  by  common 
consent,  adjourned  to  a  tavern.  Here  the 
stranger  was  kindly  welcomed  to  town,  and 
after  the  glass  had  circulated  for  a  time, 
something  was  proposed  by  way  of  sober 
amusement,  a  game  at  cards,  or  whatever  the 
Doctor  might  prefer.  The  Doctor  had  been 
too  civilly  treated  to  demur  ;  but  his  purse 
was  scantily  furnished,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  quit  his  new  friends  in  search  of  a  supply. 
Mr.  ^lurray,  the  bookseller,  was  the  person 
to  whom  he  had  recourse  :  the  reader  will  not 
wonder,  that  his  interference  should  have 
spoiled  the  adventure. 

Dr.  Brown  married,  but  not  verj'  early  in 
life.  For  several  years  he  is  said  to  have  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  to  whose 
health,  on  convivial  occasions,  he  never  neg- 
lected to  fill  a  bumper.  In  one  instance, 
however,  the  Doctorv.as  suffering  the  evening 
to  pass  vv^ithout  his  favourite  toast,  when  one 
of  his  friends  reminded  him  that  he  had  not 
drank  Miss  H.'s  health.  'Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  I  have  toasted 
her  so  long  without  making  her  Brovjn,  that 
I  am  determined  to  toast  her  no  longer.' 


German  Topers. 

The  Baron  of  Pollnitz,  in  his  letters,  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  excess  to  which 
drinking  was  carried,  at  the  table  of  the 
Prince  Abbot  of  Fulde,  at  Wurtzbourg.  'At 
noon,'  he  says,  'we  sit  down  to  table;  the 
bishop  does  me  the  honour  to  propose  two  or 
three  healths  to  me ;  the  baron  de  Pechtel- 
sheim  toasts  the  same  number  ;  and  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  drinking  to  no  less 
than  fourteen  persons  at  the  table  ;  so  that  I 
am  drowned  in  liquor,  before  I  have  ate  three 
mouthfuls.  When  the  company  rises,  I  wait 
on  the  prince  to  his  chamber  door,  where  he 
retires,  and   I   am  endeavouring   to    do  the 
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same,  but  I  find  rnySelf  stopped  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  by  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
marshal  of  the  court,  who  with  large  bumpers 
in  their  hands,  drink  the  prince's  health,  and 
prosperity  for  ever,  to  the  most  laudable 
chapter  of  Wurtzbourg.  I  protest  to  them, 
that  I  am  the  bishop's  most  humble  servant, 
and  that  I  have  a  verj^  great  veneration  for 
the  most  laudable  chapter  ;  but  that  to  drink 
their  healths,  would  destroy  mine,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  beg  they  would  excuse  my 
pledging  them ;  but  I  may  just  as  well  talk 
to  the  winds :  these  two  healths  must  be 
drank,  or  I  shall  be  accounted  no  friend  to 
the  prince  and  chapter.  Were  this  all,  I 
should  come  off  veiy  well  ;  but  then  comes 
jM.  de  Zobel,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
carousers  of  the  age,  who  squeezes  me  by  the 
hand,  and  with  an  air  and  tone  of  perfect 
cordiality,  says  to  me,  "You  love  our  prince 
so  well,  that  you  cannot  refuse  drinking  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hcutten."  And  when  he  has  made  this 
moving  speech,  he  takes  off  a  monstrous 
glass  in  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  life  of  his 
master  ;  after  which,  an  officer,  his  Heydnke, 
brings  me  a  glass,  and  being  afflicted  with  the 
gout  that  prevails  at  this  court,  assures  me 
that  the  wine  cannot  possibly  do  me  any 
harm,  because  it  is  the  very  sam.e  that  the 
prince  drinks.  By  a  persuasion,  founded  on 
so  just  an  inference,  I  have  the  courage  to 
take  another  glass ;  which  I  have  no  sooner 
drank,  than  I  stagger,  and  can  drink  no  more  ; 
when,  in  order  completely  to  finish  me,  M.  de 
Peltesheim,  a  kind  civil  gentleman,  but  the 
best  wine-bibber  that  I  know,  accosts  me  with 
a  smile,  and  says,  "Coine^  dear  baron,  one 
glass  more,  to  our  better  acquaintance."  I 
conjure  him  to  give  me  quarter  ;  but  he  em- 
braces me,  and  calls  me  his  dear  brother. 
How  can  a  man  withstand  such  compliments? 
At  last  I  pr.t  myself  in  a  fit  posture  to  run 
away.  I  .sneak  off,  and  steal  downstairs  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  squeezing  m5-self  into  a 
chair,  I  am  carried  home.' 


Killing  Kindness. 

A  late  publican  of  Bristol,  whose  company 
was  much  courted  on  account  of  some  eccen- 
tricities in  his  character,  and  w^ho  was  often 
seduced  into  greater  indulgencies  than  he  had, 
in  fact,  any  inclination  for,  used  facetiously  to 
observe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  kiaisii/ 
ill  order  to  live.  His  observation  was  'out  too 
fatally  verified  ;  for  by  the  time  he  had  acquired 
a  competent  fortune,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  arrack 
punch,  and  glorious  ?>Iade:ra. 


Goldsmith. 

Among  the  company  which  frequented  the 
Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  in  the  time  of 
Goldsmith,  was  an  eminent  pig  butcher,  who 
piqued  him.self  not  a  little  on  h-.s  familiarity 
with  the  poet ;  to  whom  his  constant  manner 
fif  drinking  was,  '  Come,  Noll,  here's  my 
service  to  you,  old  boy.'     Repeating  this  one 


evening,  in  a  larger  company  than  usual, 
Glover  remonstrated  with  Goldsmith,  on  his 
permitting  such  a  libcity.  '  Let  him  alone,' 
says  the  Doctor,  '  and  you  shall  see  how  civilly 
I  will  set  him  down.'  Accordingly,  some 
time  after,  taking  advantage  of  a  pau.se  in  the 
conversation,  he  called  out  aloud,  'IMr.  B,  I 
have  the  honour  of  drinking  your  health.'  On 
which,  the  other,  instead  of  feeling  any  re- 
proof, briskly  ansv.-ered,  '  Thankee,  thankee, 
Noll.'  '  Well,  where  is  the  advantage  of  your 
reproof  now?'  said  Glover.  '  In  truth,'  said 
the  Doctor,  '  I  must  give  it  up  ;  I  ought  to 
have  known  before  nov/,  there  is  no  putting  a 
pig  in  the  right  way.' 


Chief  Justice's  Dinner. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Lord  Loughborough, 
when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to 
invite  all  the  oiincers  of  the  court,  once  a  3'ear, 
to  a  grand  entertainment.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  conversation  after  dinner,  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  the  prodigious  influx  of 
suitors  into  that  court,  since  his  lordship  had 
presided  over  it  ;  and  in  particular,  on  the  re- 
lief v.'hich  his  lordship  had  afforded  to  a  body 
of  men,  who  had  sometimes  solicited  else- 
where, either  in  vain,  or  under  great  disad- 
vantages. The  class  alluded  to,  consisted  of 
sea-faring  men,  who  in  the  course  of  long 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  America,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  were  not  unfrequently  exposed 
to  crueltv''  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
ofiicers  ;  while  they  were  not  always  able  to 
contend,  on  their  return,  with  the  real  or  sup- 
posed offenders,  by  means  of  an  expensive 
suit  at  law.  With  the  aid  and  countenance  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  manifested 
in  every  possible  way,  they  had  recently  ob- 
tained some  most  exemplary  verdicts,  which 
tended  not  a  little  to  restrain  commanders  and 
officers  within  due  limits,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority.  '  Aye,'  said  one  of  the  party, 
who  seemed  particularly  desirous  of  courting 
the  notice  of  his  lordship,  '  and  when  a  .sailor 
wants  to  frighten  his  captain,  he  has  only 
now  to  say,  he  will  Loughborough  him.'  The 
coarseness  of  this  jest  gave  great  disgust  to 
his  lordship  ;  and  the  author  of  the  unlucky 
sally  was  never  again  invited  to  Bedford 
Square. 


Collegiate  Brotherhood. 

Few  literarv'  communities  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  their  convivial  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  their  great  talents,  than  the 
professorial  body  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  men  of  which  it  was 
composed,  is  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  in  his  '  Life  of  Reid. '  Robert  Simson, 
the  great  restorer  of  ancient  geometry,  was 
still  alive,  and,  although  far  advanced  in  years, 
preserved  unimpaired  his  ardour  in  study,  his 
relish  for  social  relaxation,  and  his  am.using 
singularities  of  hum.our.  Dr.  Moor  com- 
bined, with  a  gaiety  and  levity  foreign  to  this 
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climate,  the  profound  attainments  of  a  scholar 
and  a  mathematician.  In  Dr.  Black,  to 
whose  fortunate  genius  a  new  world  of  science 
had  just  opened,  Reid  acknowledged  an  in- 
structor and  a  guide  ;  and  met  a  simplicity  of 
manners  congenial  to  his  own.  The  Wilsons, 
father  and  son,  v/ere  formed  to  attach  his 
heart  by  the  similarity  of  their  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  an  entire  sympathy  with  his  views 
and  sentiments.  Nor  was  he  less  delighted 
with  the  good-humoured  opposition  which  his 
opinions  never  failed  to  encounter  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  Miliar,  then  in  the  vigour  of  youth- 
ful genius,  and  warm  from  the  lessons  of  a 
different  school,  that  of  Hume.  Dr.  Leech- 
man,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Hutchinson, 
was  the  official  head  of  the  college  ;  and 
added  the  weight  of  a  venerable  name  to  the 
reputation  of  a  community,  which  he  had 
once  adorned  in  a  more  active  station.'  From 
Dr.  Trail's  '  Life  of  Simson,'  we  learn,  that 
one  evening  in  the  week  was  devoted  to  a 
club,  which  met  in  a  tavern  nd&r  the  cottage. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
playing  the  game  of  whist,  of  which  Simson 
was  particularly  fond.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  social  conversation,  and  in  sing- 
ing Greek  odes,  to  which  modern  music  had 
been  adapted.  On  Saturdays,  they  usually 
dined  in  the  village  of  Anderston,  about 
a  mile  from  Glasgow,  where  they  met  a 
variety  of  respectable  visitors,  all  desirous  of 
cultivating  the  acquaintance,  and  enjoying 
the  society  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
their  day. 


Cool  Inditference. 

The  fire  which  burnt  Mr.  Drummond's' 
summer  residence,  at  Catlins  ia  Hampshire, 
was  first  perceived  during  the  time  of  dinner. 
]\Ir.  Drummond  had,  as  was  ver>'  customary'- 
with  him,  a  good  deal  of  company,  all  of 
whom  immediately  left  the  table,  and  endea- 
voured to  render  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  In  short,  every  person  was  most 
busily  occupied  in  saving  something  from  the 
fire,  exxept  Mr.  Drummond  himself,  who  was 
soon  missed.  Enquiry  being  made  for  him,  it 
was  found  that  he  had,  with  the  most  provi- 
dent calmness  of  philosophy,  been  engaged  in 
selecting  some  of  the  choicest  wines  from  his 
cellar,  and  in  giving  directions  for  a  splendid 
service  of  refreshments,  fruits,  and  wine. 


Toasts. 

The  origin  of  the  v.ord  toast,  as  applied  to 
drinking  healths,  is  very  doubtful.  In  the 
Tatler  we  are  told,  that  it  took  its  rise  at  Bath, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  from  the 
following  circumstance:  'It  happened  that 
on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those 
times  was  in  the  Cross  Bath,  and  one  of  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers,  took  a  glass  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank 
her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the 
place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled^  who  offered 


to  jump  in,  and  swore  though  he  liked  not 
the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  He  vvas 
opposed  in  the  resolution  ;  yet  the  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is 
done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquor, 
which  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast.' 

Butler,  however,  intimates  a  difterent  origin 
of  the  custom  of  toasting.  When  the  lady, 
in  '  Hudibras,'  p.  11,  canto  i,  c.  855,  is  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  her  lover,  to  whip  him- 
self for  her  sake,  she  says, 

'  It  is  an  easier  way  to  make 
Love  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 
Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping, 
Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribbin.' 
In  drinking  toasts,  the  ladies  have  a  modest 
custom  of  excusing  themselves,  thus  elegantly 
described    by    Goldsmith   in   his    '  Deserted 
Village,* 
'  Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.' 

Wine  Cask  of  Konigstein. 

At  Konigstein  is  the  largest  wine  cask  in 
the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1722,  and  finished 
in  1725,  under  the  direction  of  General  Kyau. 
The  bung  diameter  of  this  cask  is  26  feet. 
This  cask,  as  soon  as  finished,  was  filled  with 
6000  quintals  of  good  Meissen  wine,  which 
cost  ;^6ooo  sterling.  It  contains  649  hogsheads 
more  than  the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg. 
The  top  of  this  cask  is  railed  in,  and  affords 
room  sufficient  for  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
to  regale  themselves  ;  and  several  sorts  of 
large  goblets,  called  welcome  cups,  are  oftered 
to  those  who  delight  in  such  honours.  Upon 
one  of  the  heads  of  this  enormous  cask,  is  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation : 

'  Welcome,  traveller,  and  admire  this  monu- 
ment, which  in  order  to  exhilarate  the  mind 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  was,  in  the  year  1725, 
dedicated  to  festivity,  by  Frederic  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Sa.vony  ;  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  Titus  of  the  age,  the 
delight  of  mankind.  Drink,  therefore,  to  the 
health  of  the  sovereign,  t'ne  court  of  the  Elec- 
toral family,  and  Baron  Kyau,  Governor  of 
Konigstein  ;  and  if  thou  art  able  according 
to  the  dignity  of  this  cask,  the  most  capa- 
cious of  all  casks,  drink  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  universe  ;  so  farewell,' 


Under  the  Rose. 

The  common  saying,  'Under  the  rose,'  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  convivial 
entertainments,  where  it  wasan  ancient  custom 
to  wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  the  head  ;  on 
which  occasions,  when  persons  desired  to  con- 
fine their  words  to  the  company  present, 
that  they  'might  go  no  farther,' they  com- 
monly said,  '  they  are  spoken  under  the 
rose.' 

Newton,  in  his  '  Herball  to  the  Bible,'  is  of 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  .says,  '  I  will  here  add 
a  common  countrj-  custom  that  Js  used  to  bo 
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done  with  the  rose.  When  pleasant  and 
merry  companions  do  friendly  meet  together 
to  make  good  cheer,  as  soon  as  their  feast  or 
banquet  is  ended,  they  give  faithful  promise 
mutually  one  to  another,  that  whatsoever  hath 
been  merrily  spoken  by  any  in  that  assembly, 
should  be  wrapped  up  in  silence  and  not 
be  carried  out  of  the  doors.  For  the  assurance 
and  performance  whereof,  the  term  which 
they  use  is,  that  all  things  there  said,  must 
be  taken  as  spoken  under  the  rose. 

'Whereupon  thej^  use  in  their  parlours  and 
dining-rooms,  to  hang  roses  over  their  tables, 
to  put  the  company  in  memory'  of  secrecy,  and 
not  rashly  or  indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab 
out  what  they  hear.  Likewise,  if  they  chance 
to  show  any  tricks  of  wanton,  shameful,  im- 
modest, or  irreverent  behaviour,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  they  protesting  all  that  was 
spoken  was  under  the  rose,  do  give  it  a 
straight  charge,  and  pass  a  covenant  of  silence 
and  secrecy  with  the  hearers,  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  blown  abroad,  nor  tattled  in  the 
streets  among  others.' 


IVIr.  Moore. 

The  name  of  Anacreon  Moore,  by  which  the 
gentleman  to  whom  these  Anecdotes  are  in- 
scribed, is  distinguished,  is  not  so  much  his  due 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having 
translated  the  odes  of  the  Teian  bard,  as  from 
the  social  qualities  which  he  is  known  to 
possess,  and  the  convivial  spirit  of  his  muse. 
Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 

'  If  with  water  j'ou  fill  up  your  glasses, 

You'll  never  write  anything  wise  ; 
For  wine  is  the  horse  of  Parnassus, 
Which  hurries  a  bard  to  the  skies.' 

He  is  not,  however,  ungrateful  for  whatever 
share  conviviality  may  have  had  in  inspiring 
his  muse,  but  has  amply  acknowledged  it  in 
the  elegant  and  glowing  terms  in  which  he 
has  celebrated  its  praises. 

No  individual  presides  with  more  grace  at 
the  convivial  board  ;  nor  is  there  one  whose 
absence  is  more  liable  to  be  regretted  by  his 
friends.  Being  on  one  occasion  prevented 
from  attending  a  banquet  where  he  was  an 
expected  guest,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
everj-thing  seemed  ^to  use  a  familar  phrase, 
out  of  sorts,  a  gentleman,  in  the  fer\'our  of  his 
disappointment,  exclaimed,  '  Give  us  but  one 
Anacreon  viore,_  ye  gods,  whatever  else  you 
deny  us.'  Presiding  once  at  a  tavern  dinner, 
where  some  of  the  company  were  complain- 
ing that  there  was  no  game  at  the  table,  a 
gentleman  present,  alluding  to  the  fascinating 
manners  of  Islx.  Moore,  who  kept  the  '  table 
in  a  roar,'  said,  '  Why,  gentlemen,  what 
better  game  would  you  wish  than  J/^^^game, 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  have  abundance  ?' 

At  another  time,  after  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  had  been  extended  to  a  pretty  late 
hour,  Mr.  D.  proposed,  as  a  concluding 
burnper,  the  health  of  Mr.  Moore  ;  a  toast 
which  having  been  twice  drank  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  was  objected  to  as  unnecessary. 


Mr.  D.,  however,  persisted  in  giving  the 
toast ;  and  quoted,  in  support  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  Moore's  translation  of 
the  eighth  ode  of  '  Anacreon.'  '  Let  us  drink 
it  now,'  said  he, 

'  "  For  death  may  come,  with  brow  unpleasant, 
May  come  when  least  we  wish  him  present, 
And  beckon  to  the  sable  shore, 
And  grimly  bid  us — drink  no  More" ' 


Royal  Revelry. 

Baron  Bielfield,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  Frederick,  then  Prince  of 
Prussia,  was    occasionally    in    the    habit   of 
spending  his  evenings,  when  at  Rheinsberg. 
'About  a  fortnight  since,'  he  says,  'the  prince 
was  in  a  humour  of  extraordinary  gaiety  at 
table.     His  example  animated  all  the   rest ; 
and  some    glasses  of  champagne   still    more 
enlivened  our  mirth.     The   prince  perceived 
our  disposition  was  willing  to  promote  it ;  and 
on  arising  from  table,  told  us  he  was  deter- 
mined we  should  recommence  our  jollity  at 
supper,  and  in  the  same  place  where  we  had 
left  off.     Towards  the  evening,  I  was  called  to 
the  concert ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  prince 
said  to  me,  '  Go  no7V  to  tJie  princess's  apart- 
ment, and  when  she  has  finished  her  play,  we 
will  sit  down  to  table,  and  wont  quit  it  till  the 
lights    are    out,    and  we    are  somewhat  en- 
lightened with  champagne.'     I  regarded  this 
threat  as  a  pleasantry- ;  for  I  knew  that  parties 
which  are  expressly  intended  for  this  purpose, 
seldom  succeed,  but  commonly  become  more 
dull  than  joyous.     On  entering  the  princess's 
apartment,  however,  her  highness  convinced 
us  that  the  affair  was  very  serious,  and  prog- 
nosticated with  a  smile,    that   I   should  not 
be  able  to  defend  myself  against  the  prince's 
attack.  In  fact,  we  were  scarce  seated,  before 
he  began  by  drinking  a  number  of  interesting 
healths,  which  there  was  a  necessitj'  of  pledg- 
ing.    The  first  skirmish  being  over,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  incessant  flow  of  sallies  and  re- 
partees, by  the  prince  and  the  company  ;  the 
most   contracted    countenances    became    ex- 
panded,   the  gaiety  was   general  ;   even  the 
ladies  assisted  in  promoting  our  jollity.     After 
about  two  hours,  the  greatest  respect  could 
not  prevent  some  of  us  from  going  to  take  the 
fresh  air  in  the  vestibule.     I  was  one  of  the 
number ;  when  I   went  out,   I  found  myself 
sober  enough  ;  but  the  air  seized  me,  and  on 
entering  the  hall,  I  perceived  a  sort  of  vapour 
that   seemed   to   cloud  my  reason.       I   had 
placed  before  me  a  large  glass  of  water,  which 
the   princess,    opposite   to  whom  I   had   the 
honour  to  sit,  in  a  vein  of  mischievous  plea- 
santry, had  ordered  to  be  emptied,  and  had 
filled  it  with  sillery  wine,  which  was  as  clear 
as  rock  water  ;  so  that  having  already  lost  my 
taste,  I  mixed  my  wine  with  wine,  and  think- 
ing to  refresh  myself,  I  became  joyous  ;  but  it 
was  a  kind  of  joy  that  leaned  towards  intoxi- 
cation.      To    finish  my  picture,    the   prince 
ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  him ;  he  said 
many  very  gracious  things  to  me,  and  let  me 
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§ee  into  futurity  as  far  as  my  feeble  sight  was 
then  capable  of  discovering  ;  and  at  the  time, 
made  me  drink  bumper  after  bumper  of  his 
lunal  wine.  The  rest  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, were  not  less  sensible  than  I,  of  the  effects 
of  the  nectar  which  then  llowed  in  such  mighty 
streams.  *  *  At  last,  whether  by  accident, 
or  design,  the  princess  broke  a  glass.  This 
was  a  signal  for  our  impetuous  jollity,  and  an 
e.x-ample  that  appeared  highly  worthy  of  imi- 
tation In  an  instant,  all  the  glasses  flew  to 
the  several  comers  of  the  room  ;  crj'stal  porce- 
lain piers,  branches,  bowls,  vases,  ccc,  were 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  In  the  midst 
of  this  universal  destruction,  however,  the 
prince  stood  like  the  man  in  Horace,  who 
contemplates  the  crash  of  worlds  with  a 
look  of  perfect  tranquillity.  To  this  tumult, 
succeeded  a  fresh  burst  of  mirth  ;  during 
which  the  prince  stepped  away,  and  aided  by 
his  pages,  retired  to  his  apartment,  followed 
by  the  princess.  For  me,  who  unfortunately 
found  not  one  valet  who  was  humane  enough 
to  guide  my  wandering  steps,  and  support  my 
tottering  fabric,  I  carelessly  approached  the 
grand  staircase,  and  without  the  least  hesita- 


I  tion  rolled  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  where 
I  I  lay  senseless  on  the  floor  ;  and  where, 
perhaps,  I  should  have  perished,  if  an  old 
j  female  domestic  had  not  chanced  to  pass  that 
I  way  ;  who,  in  the  dark,  taking  me  for  some 
j  great  dog  belonging  to  the  castle,  gave  me  a 
I  kick  \yith  her  foot,  accompanied  wi^h  an  ap- 
pellation somewhat  dishonourable  ;  but  dis- 
covering that  I  was  a  man,  and  what  way 
more,  a  courtier,  she  took  pity  on  me,  and 
called  for  help,  ily  servants  then  came  run- 
ning to  my  assistance  ;  they  put  me  in  bed, 
sent  for  a  surgeon,  bled  me,  dressed  my 
wounds,  and  I  in  some  degree  recovered  my 
senses.  The  next  day  they  talked  of  a  trepan, 
but  I  soon  got  rid  of  that  dread.  After  lying 
a  fortnight  in  bed,  when  the  prince  had  the 
goodness  to  come  every  day  to  see  me,  and 
contribute  ever^'thing  possible  to  my  cure,  I 
got  abroad  again.  The  day  after  this  adven- 
ture, the  court  was  at  its  last  gasp.  Neither 
the  prince,  nor  any  of  his  courtiers,  could  stir 
from  their  beds,  so  that  the  princess  dined 
alone.  I  have  suffered  severely  by  my 
bruises,  and  have  had  enough  of  them  to  sug- 
gest many  moral  reflections.' 
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•'Tis  the  divine's  to  convert  bj'-faith,  the  Eoldier's  to  overcome  by  force,  the  politician's  to  circumvent  by 
art;  but  to  the  Bar  it  especially  belongs  to  prevail  with  men  through  means  which  their  reason  can  com- 
prehend, which  their  courage  need  not  disdain,  and  which  their  honesty  must  revere.' — ANON. 


Coke. 

Few  rci;^s,  it  has  been  remarked,  have  pro- 
duced so  many  eminent  lawyers  as  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  graces  of  oratoiy, 
however,  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of 
an  able  lawyer  in  those  days.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  most  distinguished  among  the  num- 
ber for  talents  and  attainments,  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  coarsest  pleaders  that 
perhaps  ever  practised  at  the  English  bar. 
In  putting  on  his  wig  and  gown,  he  seemed  as 
it  were  to  throw  away  for  the  time,  every 
share  of  gentlemanly,  nay,  even  of  manly 
feeling,  which  his  nature  possessed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for 
high  treason, '  Coke,'  says  Hume,  'opened  the 
cause  against  him,  and  treated  him  with  the 
cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer 
usually  exercised  against  the  unfortunate.' 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  said,  that 
'by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  he  of  his 
earldom  should  be  Robert  the  Last,  that 
of  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the 
First.' 

Coke  made  a  still  more  outrageous  exhibi- 
tion in  the  prosecution  which  he  also  managed 
against  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  a  name  which  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  exciting  a  blush 
of  shame  and  indignation  for  his  cruel  fate. 
His  trial  was  a  mere  mockerj'-,  and  conducted 
in  a  manner  which,  at  the  present  day,  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment. 

The  Attorney-General,  Coke,  feeling  too 
sensibly  the  unequal  grounds  on  which  he 
stood,  to  endeavour  to  succeed  by  argument, 
began  by  loading  Sir  Walter  with  abuse  and 
insult,  calling  him  the  most  '  notorious  traitor 
that  ever  came  to  that  bar.'  '  His  schemes,' 
he  said,  '  were  directed  equally  against  the 
religion  of  his  countiy,  as  against  its  king  ; 
and  when  he  had  taken  off  the  one,  he  would 
have  altered  the  other,  and  established  Popery 
in  its  place.'  '  Sir  Walter,'  he  added,  '  was  a 
viper  and  a  monster  with  an  English  face  ; 
but  with  a  Spanish  heart,  against  whom  there 


was  no  occasion  to  confront  the  witnesses  ;  his 
criminality  was  evident,  and  he  was  a  reptile, 
and  the  dregs  of  the  earth.' 

The  Attorney-General  proceeded  still  far- 
ther, and  said,  '  That  the  king  would  be 
dethroned  in  less  than  a  year,  if  a  traitor  could 
not  be  condemned  upon  circumstances  ;  that 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  his  majesty  to 
acquit  the  prisoner  ;  protesting  in  a  solemn 
manner  before  his  JNIaker,  that  he  never  knew 
a  crime  of  treason  more  clearly  made  out  than 
that  against  Sir  Walter,  who  was  '  the  most 
vile  asd  execrable  traitor  that  ever  existed  in 
the  world.' 

Here  the  prisoner  interrupted  the  Attornej'- 
General,  whose  irascible  zeal  and  scurrility 
exceeded  all  bounds. 

Sir  IVnlter.  '  You  speak  indiscreetly,  and 
barbarously.' 

Atto?-ncy-Gene7-al.  'I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  such  viperous  treasons.' 

Sir  Walter.  '  I  think  you  v/ant  words 
indeed,  for  you  have  repeated  one  thing  halt- 
a-dozcn  times.' 

Aitoriiey-Gcncrnl.  'Thou  art  an  odious 
fellow  ;  thy  name  Is  hateful  to  all  England 
for  thy  pride.' 

Sir  Walter.  '  It  will  then  go  near  to  prove 
a  measuring  cast  between  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Attorney.' 

Nor  was  Coke  less  blameable  with  respect 
to  the  high  court  before  which  he  stood.  His 
arrogance  was  so  offensive,  that  Lord  Cecil 
demanded  '//  //-  ca77ie  hither  to  direct 
them  V  Coke  chose  to  be  so  indignant  at 
this  rebuke,  that  he  .sat  down  and  refused  to 
utter  another  word  till  he  was  solicited  by  all 
the  commissioners,  when  he  rose,  and  summed 
up  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

After  a  brief  charge  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  which  he  said,  that  '  he  presumed 
Sir  Walter  was  not  .so  clear  a  man  as  he  had 
protested,'  the  jury  withdrew  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  the  most  injured  man  of  his  age 
or  country. 
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Coke  and  Bacon. 


Sir  Edward  Coke  had  a  strong  dislike  to 
Lord  Bacon,  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  elbow  him  out  of  place  ;  to  such  excess  did 
he  carry  it,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
attacking  him  even  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  following  instance  of  this  is  related  by 
Bacon,  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Secretary 
Cecil.  For  pointedness  of  remark,  and  retort, 
it  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  any  of  the 
iincourteous  controversies  which  not  un- 
frequently  happen  at  the  bar.  Bacon,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  had  been  appointed 
Queen's  Attorney-General  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  but  had  not  at  this  time  taken  the 
oaths  of  office.  Coke  was  Attorney- General. 
Bacon  styles  his  narrative  'a  true  remem- 
brance of  the  abuse  I  received  from  JVIr. 
Attorney-General,  publicly  in  the  Exchequer, 
the  first  day  of  term.' 

'  I  moved,'  says  Bacon,  '  to  have  a  re- 
seizure  of  the  lands  of  George  jSIoore,  a 
relapsed  recusant  and  fugitive,  and  a 
practising  traitor,  and  showed  better  matter 
for  the  queen  against  the  discharge  by  plea, 
which  is  ever  with  a  salvo  jjtre,  and  this  I 
did  in  as  gentle  and  reasonable  terms  as 
might  be. 

'  Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against  me, 
pluck  it  out,  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than 
all  the  teeth  in  your  head  will  do  you  good." 

'  I  answered  coolly  in  these  words  : — "Mr. 
Attorney,  I  respect  you  ;  I  fear  you  not  ;  and 
the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the 
more  I  shall  think  of  it." 

'  He  replied,  "  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon 
terms  of  greatness  towards  you  ;  who  are 
less  than  little,  less  than  the  least  ,"  and 
other  such  strange  light  terms,  he  gave  me 
with  that  insulting  air  which  cannot  be 
expressed. 

'  Herewith  stirred,  I  said  no  more  than 
this  : — "  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so 
far,  for  I  have  been  your  better,  and  may  be 
again,  when  it  pleases  the  queen." 

'  With  this  he  spoke,  neither  I  nor  himself 
could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
Attorney-General,  and  in  the  end  bid  me 
meddle  not  with  the  queen's  business,  but  my 
own  ;  and  that  I  was  unsworn,  &c. 

'  I  told  him,  sworn  or  unsworn,  was  all  one 
to  an  honest  man,  and  that  I  ever  set  my 
sers'ice  first,  and  myself  second,  and  wished 
to  God  that  he  would  do  the  like. 

'  Then  he  said,  it  were  good  to  clap  a  caput 
Icgatutn  upon  mj'  back.  To  which  I  only 
said,  he  could  not  ;  and  that  he  was  at  a  halt, 
for  he  hunted  me  upon  an  old  scent. 

'  He  gave  me  a  number  of  disgraceful 
words  besides,  which  I  answered  with 
silence,  and  showed  that  I  was  not  moved 
with  them.' 


Slandering  a  Lawyer. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  Peter 
Palmer,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  brought  an  action 
against  a  barrister  of  the  name  of  Boyer,  for 


having,  with  tlie  intention  to  injure  him  in 
his  name  and  practice,  said,  '  Peter  Palmer 
is  a  paltry  lawyer,  and  hath  as  mucli  law  as  a 
Jackanapes.'  It  was  moved  in  aiTest,  that 
the  words  would  not  maintain  an  action, 
because  they  were  not  slanderous.  Had  Mr. 
Boyer  said,  '  Mr.  Palmer  had  no  m.ore  law 
than  a  Jackanapes,'  it  had  been  actionable, 
for  then  he  had  lessened  the  opinion  of  his 
learning ;  but  the  words  were,  '  he  hath  as 
much  law  as  a  Jackanapes,'  which  was  no  im- 
peachment of  his  learning,  for  every  man  that 
hath  more  law  than  a  Jackanapes,  hath  as 
much.  Sed  hok  allccatT.r,  for  the  com- 
parison is  to  be  taken  in  the  v.orse  sense. 

Judge  Berkeley  says  it  has  been  adjudged, 
where  a  person  said  of  a  lawyer,  '  that  he  had 
as  much  law  as  a  monkey,'  that  the  words 
were  not  actionable,  because  he  had  as  much 
law,  and  more  also  ;  but  if  he  had  said  '  he 
hath  no  more  lav/  than  a  monkey,'  these 
words  would  have  been  actionable. 


Preparing  for  Trial. 

When  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried 
for  high  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mar\% 
he  wished  to  address  the  court  before  he 
pleaded  to  the  indictment  ;  but  this  v.as  re- 
fused. He  then  prayed  their  lordships  not  to 
make  too  much  haste  with  him,  nor  to  think 
it  long  before  their  dinner  time  came,  for  his 
case  required  deliberation,  and  they  would 
not  dine  well  without  they  truh'  administered 
justice,  since  our  Saviour  said,  '  Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness.' 

The  court  took  oflfence  at  the  expressions, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bromley  said, 
'  I  can  forbear  my  dinner  as  well  as  you,  Sir 
Nicholas,  and  perhaps  care  as  little  for  it  as 
yourself.' 

The  Earl  of  Shre^Mshiiry.  'Do  you  come 
hither,  Throgmorton,  to  check  the  court  ?  We 
will  not  be  used  so.  No,  no :  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  gone  without  my  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  to  serve  the  queen 

Sir  Nicholas  replied,  '  I  know  it  very  well, 
my  lord ;  I  had  no  design  to  offend  your 
lordship  ;  your  pains  and  services  are  evi- 
dently known  to  everj'body. 

Sir  RicJmrd  Southivell  said,  '  Sir  Nicholas, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this  discourse  ;  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do  ;  you  pretend  to 
teach  us  our  duty,  j'ou  do  yourself  an  injurj' ; 
come  to  the  matter  in  hand.'  'Sir,  yo-  mis- 
take me,'  said  Sir  Nicholas  'I  have  no 
thoughts  of  instructing  you,  or  any  of  you  ; 
but  to  put  you  in  mind,  I  hope,  of  all  j'ou  are 
well  informed  of;  and  therefore  I  shall  say 
nothing  upon  a  supposition,  that  j'ou  know 
what  you  have  to  do,  and  ought  to  know ; 
and  so  I  answer  to  the  indictment,  and  do 
plead  not  guilty  of  the  whole,  nor  of  any  part 
of  it.' 

Mr.  Sendal.     *  How  will  you  be  tried . 

Sir  Nicholas.  *  Shall  I  be  tried  as  I  would, 
or  as  I  should  ?' 

Chief  jfustkc  Bromley,      You  shall  be  tried 
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as  the  law  requires,  and  therefore  you  must  be 
tried  bj'-  God  and  your  countrJ^■■ 

'  Is  that  your  law  for  me  ?'  said  Sir  Nicholas. 
'  It  is  not  as  I  would  ;  but  finding  you  will 
have  it  so,  I  am  content,  and  desire  to  be 
tried  by  just  and  honest  men,  that  fear  God 
more  than  man.' 

On  the  names  of  the  jury  being  called  over, 
the  Attorney-General  went  to  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley,  one  of  the  judges,  and  showed  him 
the  pannel,  telling  him,  that  being  acquainted 
with  the  citizens,  he  knew  their  con-uptions 
and  dexterities  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  and 
named  some  who  ought  to  be  challenged  on 
the  queen's  behalf.  Two  persons  who  were 
known  to  be  honest  and  substantial  citizens, 
were  then  challenged  without  assi^ing  any 
reason,  and  two  others  with  as  little  reason 
substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  prisoner  observing  this  hitherto  une.x- 
ampled  perversion  of  justice,  told  the  court, 
he  '  hoped  that  they  had  not  dealt  with  him 
that  day,  as  formerly  he  had' known  a  gentle- 
man used,  who  stood  in  the  same  place  and 
circumstances  as  himself  One  of  the  judges 
being  suspicious  that  a  prisoner,  by  reason  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  was  likely  to  be  ac- 
quitted, said  to  one  of  his  brethren,  when  the 
jury  appeared,  "  I  do  not  like  this  jury,  they 
arc  not  for  our  purpose,  they  seem  to  have  too 
much  compassion  and  charity  to  condemn  the 
prisoner."  "  No,  no,"  said  the  other  judge, 
Cholmley  by  name,  "  I'll  warrant  3'ou  the}' are 
fellows  picked  on  purpose,  but  he  shall  drink 
of  the  same  cup  with  his  associates."  I  was 
then  a  spectator  of  the  pageantry,  as  others 
are  now  ;  but  now,  the  more  is  my  misfortune, 
I  am  an  actor  in  the  woeful  tragedy.' 

In  the  meantime,  Cholmley  consulted  with 
the  Attorney-General  about  the  jury,  which 
being  observed  bj'  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
said,  '  Ah,  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  will  you  never 
leave  off  this  foul  play  ?'  '  Why,  what  hurt  do 
I  do,  pray.  Sir  Nicholas  ?'  he  replied.  '  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  hurt ;  why  do  you  pick  quarrels 
with  me  ?'  Throgmorton  only  replied,  '  Sir 
Roger,  if  you  do  well,  it  v/ill  be  better  for  you. 
God  help  you.' 

On  the  trial  proceeding.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  made  so  admirable  a  defence, 
that  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.     [See  Anecdotes  of  Eloq2icnce.\ 


Golden  Pippias  and  Pig. 

A  person  having  voted  against  Serjeant 
Maynard,  at  a  Borough  Election  in  the  West 
of  England,  the  serjeant  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  scandalous  words  he  had 
used.  He  first  laid  his  action  in  the  County 
of  Middlese.x,  by  virtue  of  a  privilege,  which 
supposes  a  serjeant  to  be  attendant  on  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  be  drawn 
from  the  County  where  the  court  sits.  In  the 
next  place,  he  charged  the  words  in  Latin,  in 
order  that  if  he  ■  proved  the  effect  it  would  be  | 
sufficient,  whereas,  if  they  were  in  English, 
he  must  prove  the  actual  words  that  had  been 
U5ed.    The  acti?a  v.as  tried  before  thg  Lord 


Keeper  Guilford.  The  witness  related  the 
storj'  as  he  said  he  had  heard  it  from  the  de- 
fendant:— 'A  client  came  to  the  serjeant, 
and  gave  him  a  basket  of  pippins,  and  every 
pippin  had  a  piece  of  gold  in  it.' 

The  Jjidgc.  '  Those  were  golden  ^if>pins, 
I  presume  ?' 

The  serjeant  did  not  relish  the  jest,  but 
said  nothing,  and  the  witness  went  on. 

'  The  party  on  the  other  side  came  also 
to  the  serjeant,  and  gave  him  a  roasting  pig, 
in  the  belly  of  which  were  fifty  broad  pieces.' 

The  Judge.     '  Excellent    sauce  indeed   to 

This  additional  sarcasm  put  the  serjeant 
out  of  all  patience,  and  he  remarked  to  those 
near  him,  that  it  was  said  in  order  to  make 
him  appear  ridiculous. 

The  story  being  sworn  to,  the  Judge 
directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the 
serjeant,  which  was  done  ;  but  the  judgment 
was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  the  words 
being  the  burden  of  an  old  story,  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  serjeant  in  jest,  and 
without  any  intention  to  slander. 


Pleasant  Practice. 

Mr.  Chute,  a  lawyer  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  would  sometimes  quit  the 
fatigues  of  business,  and  pass  his  time  in 
pleasure  for  many  months.  He  would  say  to 
his  clerk,  '  tell  the  people  I  will  not  practise 
this  term.'  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
would  not  see  any  person  on  business.  But 
when  his  clerk  intimated  that  his  master  was 
ready  to  resume  practice,  briefs  would  flow  in 
upon  him,  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever.  It 
is  rare  to  see  a  genius  thus  superior  to  the 
slavery  of  a  lucrative  profession. 


Sersreant's  Rinses. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  seventeen  ser- 
geants-at-law  vv'ere  made  in  one  day,  and  as 
was  customarj',  each  presented  rings  to  the 
judges.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Sergeant 
Powis  coming  to  the  King's  Bench  Bar,  the 
Chief  Justice  Keeling  told  him,  that  the  rings 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  given,  weighed 
but  eighteen  shillings  a  piece  ;  whereas  For- 
tesque,  in  his  book  '  De  laudibjts  Leguin 
AnglicE,'  says,  that  the  rings  given  to  the 
chief  justices  and  to  the  chief  baron  ought  to 
weigh  twenty  shillings  each.  He  added,  that 
he  did  not  mention  this  from  any  expectation 
of  recompense,  but  that  it  might  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  and  that  the  young  gentle- 
men at  the  bar  might  take  notice  of  it. 


The  Sword  for  the  Gown. 

A  young  student  of  law,  was  obliged  by  lot 
to  inscribe  his  name  among  certain  new  levies 
of  the  Austrian  Imperial  army.  He  .sent  a 
petition  to  the  emperor,  stating,  that  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  Hq 
flattered  himscjf  he  could  be  of  more  seryige 
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to  his  country  as  a  la^vyer  than  as  a  soldier. 
'  My  good  friend,'  said  the  emperor,  '  you  are 
not  ignorant  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  very  in- 
tricate suit  against  the  French  Convention, 
and  that  I  want  the  assistance  of  men  of 
talent  as  you  appear  to  be.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  accept  these  twelve  ducats.  Do  your 
duty,  and  I  promise  you  promotion.' 


Hardship  of  Arrest. 

In  an  action  of  debt,  tried  before  Lord 
Mansfield  at  sittings  at  Guildhall,  the  de- 
fendant, a  merchant  of  London,  complained 
with  great  warmth  to  his  lordship  of  the  in- 
dignity which  had  been  put  on  him  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  causing  him  to  be  arrested,  not 
only  in  the  face  of  daj',  but  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, in  the  face  of  the  whole  assembled 
credit  of  the  metropolis.  The  chief  justice 
stopped  him  with  great  composure,  saying, 
*  Friend,  you  forget  yourself ;  vou  were  the 
defaulter  in  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt  ;  and 
let  me  give  5'ou  a  piece  of  advice  worth  more 
to  you  than  the  debt  and  costs.  Be  careful  in 
future  not  to  put  it  in  any  man's  power  to 
arrest  you  for  a  just  debt  in  public  or  in 
private.' 


Going  to  Law. 

An  action  was  brought  at  Lincoln  assizes 
for  the  recovery  of  a  horse.  Justice  Bailey  at 
the  close  of  the  cause,  in  which  £i~)  damages 
were  given,  strongly  discouraged  going  to  law 
in  cases  of  that  nature.  'Take  my  advice, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  and  accommodate  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  if  possible  ;  for  men,  in  gene- 
ral, lose  more  than  £-2.-,  in  bringing  an  action 
on  the  warranty  of  a  horse,  even  if  thej-  win  ; 
and  such  is  the  danger  from  the  evidence 
common  in  cases  like  this,  that  justice  is  no 
security  to  a  man,  of  success.  I  perceive  that 
the  gentlemen  below  me  do  not  approve  of 
ni}^  doctrine  ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told 
sometimes.' 


Being  Covered  in  Court. 

On  the  arraignment  of  Ann  Turner,  a  phy- 
sician's widow,  who  was  indicted  for  being  an 
accessary  before  the  fact,  to  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overburj',  she  kept  on  her  hat.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ob.serving  this,  bade  her  put  it 
off,  saying,  '  that  a  woman  might  be  covered 
in  church,  but  not  when  arraigned  in  a  court 
of  justice;'  the  prisoner  .said  she  thought  it 
singular  that  she  might  be  covered  in  the 
hou.se  of  God,  and  not  in  the  judicature  of 
man.  Sir  Edward  replied,  '  that  from  God  no 
secrets  were  hid,  but  it  was  not  so  with  man, 
whose  intellects  were  weak  ;  therefore  in  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  especially  when  the 
lives  t)f  our  fellow  creatures  are  in  jeopardy, 
on  the  charge  of  having  deprived  another 
thereof,  the  court  should  sec  all  the  obstacles 
removed  ;   and   because    the   countenance    is 

often  an  index  to  the   miad,   all   covering  | 


should  be  removed  from  the  face.'  The  Chief 
Justice  then  ordered  her  hat  to  be  taken  off, 
and  she  covered  her  head  with  her  handker- 
chief. 


Privilege  of  King's  Advocate  in 
Scotland. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope,  King's  Advocate  in  Scot- 
land, during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
though  he  was  never  himself  elevated  to  the 
bench,  had  the  singular  pleasure  of  seeing  three 
of  his  sons  advanced  to  be  senators  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  one  of  whom,  of  the  .same  name 
with  himself,  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  high 
office  of  Justice  General.  It  being  thought 
indecorous  to  allow  a  man  of  his  reverend  age 
to  stand  uncovered  when  in  his  pleadings  he 
addressed  a  court  in  which  so  many  of  his  own 
children  sat  as  judges,  he  v.-as  permitted  to  be 
covered  whenever  he  pleased.  This  was  the 
origin  of  a  privilege  which  the  king's  advocates 
are  said  still  to  enjoj^,  of  pleading  before  the. 
Court  of  Session  with  their  hats  on  ;  a  privi- 
lege, however,  of  which  v/e  need  hardly  say 
they  have  uniformly  too  much  politeness  to 
avail  themselves. 


Right  of  Appeal. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland,  revert- 
ing to  the  origin  of  their  institution,  when  they 
consisted  of  a  select  number  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  were,  in  fact,  a  Committee  of 
Parliament,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  revive 
their  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of  a  court 
of  last  resort,  although  thej-  could  no  longer 
lay  claim  in  any  respect  to  a  parliamentary 
character,  and  although  statutes  had  inter- 
vened, establishing  a  right  of  appeal  from 
their  decisions  to  Parliament.  In  this  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  stretch  their  power, 
they  met  with  a  spirited  and  manly  resistance 
from  the  faculty  of  advocates,  who  contended 
for  the  right  of  the  subject  on  all  occasions  to 
appeal  to  Parliament,  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Session.  The  Judges  finding  both  law  and 
reason  to  fail  them  in  the  contest,  had  recourse 
to  another  and  a  worse  stretch  of  power,  to 
sustain  them  in  their  usurpation.  An  order 
was  procured  from  the  king  and  council  dis- 
charging all  appeals,  and  commanding  the 
advocates  to  submit  to  the  Lords  of  Session. 
The  faculty,  indignant  at  such  an  arbitrary 
assumption  of  dispensing  puwer,  immediately 
withdrew  in  a  bodj'  from  court ;  and  refusing 
to  act  in  any  proceeding  before  their  lord- 
ships, brought  the  legal  business  of  the  country 
to  a  complete  stand.  The  Judges,  incensed 
at  this  resolute  proceeding,  procured  a  second 
order  from  the  king  and  cnuncil,  banishing  the 
whole  of  the  refractory  barristers  to  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  aftervvards  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Lord  Advocate,  during  a  very 
troubled    period    of    Scottish    history,     was 

among  the  number  of  the  exiled  ;  and  to  this 
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gentleman  the  Judges  were,  after  a  short  time, 
pleased  to  give  permission  to  appear  before 
them,  and  vindicate,  if  he  could,  the  conduct 
of  himself  and  brethren.  Sir  George  appears 
to  have  acquitted  himself  well ;  he  spoke  with 
much  warmth  ;  and  produced  such  an  impres- 
sion on  their  lordships,  that  they  were  content 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  which,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  saving  clauses  attached 
to  it,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  their  pretensions 
to  supremacy,  and  restored  to  the  bar  a  body 
of  gentlemen  whose  patriotism  and  spirit 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  brightest 
periods  of  its  history. 


Sir  George  Mackenzie. 

In  1674,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  whom 
his  country  was  so  much  indebted  in  the 
question  of  appeal,  was  appointed  his  Majesty's 
Advocate  for  Scotland.  Being  called  to  the 
office  in  troublesome  and  rebellious  times, 
when  the  minds  of  contending  parties  were  in- 
flamed with  political,  as  well  as  religious  zeal, 
he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  it  without  incurring  the  hatred  of 
those  whose  friends  or  relatives  suffered  under 
the  severity  of  the  law,  and  provoking  a 
torrent  of  calumny  and  abuse  on  his  character. 
It  is  quite  true  that  his  political  principles 
accorded  singularly  well  with  the  sort  of  work 
which  was  required  of  hi.m,  being  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  conformity  ;  yet  with  all  this  furniture 
for  persecution,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
his  conduct  to  warrant  the  application  of  such 
epithets  as  'bloodthirsty  advocate,'  'perse- 
cutor of  the  Saints  of  God,'  and  others  equally 
coarse,  by  which  we  find  him  sometimes  desig- 
nated. The  great  care  which  he  took  in  regu- 
lating the  forms  used  in  trials  for  treason,  was 
far  from  savouring  of  any  desire  for  a  rigour 
beyond  the  law ;  so  much  indeed  was  the  con- 
trary the  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  so  many  thousands  were  pardoned,  and 
so  man}'  indemnities  granted,  as  during  his 
administration.  He  saj's  himself,  that  he 
never  informed  against  any  man,  nor  suggested 
any  prosecution  ;  and  that  when  a  prosecution 
was  advised  by  others,  he  pleaded  as  much 
in  private  for  the  defendant,  as  if  the  case 
had  been  dubious,  or  he  had  been  advocate 
for  him. 

The  memory  of  Sir  George  jMackenzie 
ought,  on  a  separate  account,  to  be  for  ever 
dear  to  the  members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Advocates'  Library'  at 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  repositories  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning  of  which  this  island  can  boast. 


General  Verdicts. 

In  Scotland,  though  general  verdicts  appear 
to  have  been  authorized  by  the  most  ancient 
practice  of  the  criminal  courts,  it  was  long 
customary  to  consider  jurymen  as  tied  down  to 
determine  simply  whether  the  scries  of  fp.cts 


stated  in  the  libel  0.-  indict.mentware  true,  the 
judges  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of 
determining  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  The 
accused  person  was  indeed  tried  by  his  peers, 
but  his  guilt  or  innocence  was  rarely  within 
their  cognizance ;  and  many  a  fellow  citizen 
became  thus  the  victim  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  the  bench.  Such  was  the  case  till 
the  trial  of  Carnegie,  of  Finhaven,  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciar}',  for  the  murder  of  Charles 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  in  172S.  At  a  meeting  in 
the  country,  where  the  company  had  drank  to 
intoxication,  Carnegie  having  received  very 
abusive  language,  and  sustained  a  personal 
outrage  from  Lyon,  of  Bridgeton,  drew  his 
sword,  and  staggering  forward  to  make  a 
thrust  at  Lyon,  chanced  to  kill  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  a  nobleman  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  regard  and  esteem,  and 
who  had  at  that  moment  unfortunately  stepped 
between  the  parties  with  a  view  to  separate 
them.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  court  had  by  a  preliminary 
award,  declared  that  if  found  to  be  proved, 
they  were  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law  for 
the  crime  of  murder.  There  remained  there- 
fore no  hope  for  the  prisoner,  unless  the  jury 
could  be  roused  to  assert  a  right  which  juries 
in  Scotland  had  long  relinquished,  and  to 
vindicate  their  fjrivilege  of  deciding  generally 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
This  important  point  was  gained  by  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  President 
Dundas,  :  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  not 
guilty  ;  and  since  that  time  the  right  of  a 
Scottish  jury  to  return  a  general  verdict  has 
never  been  disputed. 


Trial  of  Lord  Lovat. 

In  March,  1747,  Mr.  jSIurray,  afterwards 
Lord  ^Mansfield,  was  one  of  the  managers  for 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  when  commenting  on  the 
evidence,  displayed  so  much  candour  and 
moderation,  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Talbot, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  felt  called 
upon  to  pa}'  him  the  following  enthusiastic 
compliment: — 'The  abilities  of  the  learned, 
manager  who  has  just  now  spoke  never  ap- 
peared with  greater  splendour  than  at  this 
very  hour,  when  his  candour  and  hum.anity 
have  been  joined  to  those  great  abilities  which 
have  already  made  him  so  conspicuous,  that  I 
hope  to  see  him  one  day  add  lustre  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  civil  employment  in  this 
nation.'  Lord  Lovat  himself  bore  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  abilities  and  fairness  of  his 
adversary.  Alluding  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  trial,  he  said,  '  I  thought  myself  very 
much  loaded  by  one  iNIurray,  who  your  lord- 
ships knew  was  the  bitterest  evidence  there 
was  against  me.  I  have  since  suffered  by 
another  Mr.  Murray,  who  I  must  say  is  an 
honour  to  his  country,  and  whose  eloquence 
and  learning  is  much  beyond  what  is  to  be 
expressed  by  an  ignorant  man  likci   m^.     J 
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heard  him  ^vIth  pleasure,  though  it  was  against 
me  ;  I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  relation, 
though  perhaps  he  neither  knows  it  nor  values 
it.  1  wish  that  his  being  born  in  the  North 
may  not  hinder  him  from  the  preferment  that 
his  merit  and  learning  deserve.' 

Ancient  Highland  Oath. 

The  oath  used  among  the  Highlanders  in 
judicial  proceedings  under  the  feudal  system 
contained  a  most  solemn  denunciation  of 
vengeance  in  case  of  perjury,  and  involved 
the  wife  and  children,  with  the  arable  and 
the  meadow  land  of  the  party  v/ho  took 
it  all  together  in  one  abyss  of  destruction. 
When  it  was  administered  there  was  no  book 
to  be  kissed,  but  the  right  hand  was  held  up 
while  the  oath  was  repeated.  The  superior 
idea  of  sanctity  which  this  imprecation  con- 
veyed to  those  accustomed  to  it,  may  be 
judged  from  the  expression  of  a  Highlander, 
who  at  a  trial  at  Carlisle  had  sworn  positively 
in  the  English  mode  to  a  fact  of  consequence. 
His  indifference  during  that  solemnity  ha\-ing 
been  observed  by  the  opposite  counsel,  he 
was  required  to  confirm  his  testimony  by 
taking  the  oath  of  his  own  country  to  the 
same.  '  Na,  na,'  said  the  mountaineer,  'ken 
ye  not  thar  is  a  hantle  o'  difference  'twi.xt 
blawing  on  a  buke,  and  domming  ane's  ain 
saul  ?' 


Serjeant  Prime. 


^Ir.  Serjeant  Prime,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawj-ers  of  his  day,  was  driven  from  the  Bar 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  without  intending  it.  His 
lordship  was  Avalking  in  Westminster  Hall 
with  him,  while  Dr.  Florence  Henzey  was  on 
his  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  high 
treason.  Serjeant  Prime  was  at  that  time  the 
King's  Prime  Serjeant,  and  as  such  had  pre- 
cedence of  all  lawyers  in  the  king's  service. 
But  the  ministers  of  that  day  wishing  to  pay 
court  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  although  he  had 
no  other  rank  than  that  of  king's  counsel,  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  trial  to  him. 
Lord  Thurlow  said  to  the  Serjeant,  'It  is  a 
little  singular,  sir,  that  I  should  be  walking  up 
and  down  Westminster  Hall  with  the  King's 
Prime  Serjeant,  while  a  trial  at  bar  for  high 
treason  is  going  on  in  that  court.'  The  e.x- 
pression  struck  the  Serjeant ;  he  felt  the 
affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  and  the 
next  morning  resigned  his  office,  and  retired 
from  the  profession. 


A  Nice  Objection. 

A  Ia\vyer,  who  some  years  ago  was  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  the  extraordinary 
special  pleader,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  peerage,  is  .said  to  have  received  the  sum 
of  ;^2o,ooo  in  one  single  cause,  the  defence  of 
a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  was  indicted  for 
child  murder.  The  principal  evidence  was  a 
female  accoucheur,  who  had  been  forcibly  car- 


ried to  the  lady's  house  blindfolded.  She  swore 
that  her  guide  forded  a  river  twice  in  going  to 
the  house  where  her  assistance  was  wanted  ; 
when,  said  the  lawyer,  it  was  known  that 
there  was  but  one  straight  river  between  the 
houses  :  and  supposing  the  guide,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  midwife,  should  have  made  a 
wheel  round  to  pass  it  agaiti,  she  must  then 
have  forded  it  a  third  time.  The  ingenuity 
of  this  remark  so  completely  puzzled  the  jury, 
that  they  acquitted  the  prisoner  without  going 
out  of  court. 


Returning-  a  Fee. 

Some  years  ago  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  borough  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  pre- 
ferred a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  retained  an  eminent  counsel  with  a  fee  of 
fiftj'  guineas.  Just  before  the  business  was 
about  to  come  before  the  House,  the  barrister, 
who  had  in  the  interval  changed  his  political 
sentiments,  declined  to  plead.  The  candidate 
immediately  waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly 
expostulated  and  remonstrated,  but  all  in 
vain ;  he  would  not  by  any  means  consent 
either  to  plead  or  return  the  monej',  adding, 
with  a  sneer  of  professional  insolence,  that 
the  law  was  open,  and  he  might  have  recourse 
to  it  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  '  No,  no,  sir,* 
replied  the  spirited  client,  'I  was  weak 
enough  to  give  you  a  fee,  but  I  am  not  quit? 
fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with  you,  as  I  per- 
ceive my  whole  fortune  may  be  v.asted  in  re- 
taining fees  alone,  before  I  find  one  honest 
barrister  to  plead  for  me.  I  have  therefore 
brought  my  advocate  in  my  pocket  !'  Then 
taking  out  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  offered  one 
to  the  astonished  counsellor,  and  protested 
that  before  he  quitted  the  room  he  would 
either  have  his  money  or  satisfaction.  The 
money  was  accordingly  returned,  but  for 
want  of  so  able  an  advocate,  the  justice  of 
his  cause  did  not  prevent  his  losing  it. 

Covetousness  Requited. 

A  counsellor  fam.ed  for  his  eloquence  and 
covetousness,  and  who  seldom  considered  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  that  he  undertook,  pro- 
vided that  his  client  could  pay  him,  was  con- 
sulted by  a  notorious  robber,  who  promised 
him  a  large  reward,  provided  that  he  brought 
him  off.  The  pleader  managed  the  defence 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  he  saved  the 
rogue  from  the  gallows ;  and  the  client,  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  his  good  friend,  as  soon 
as  liberated,  hastened  to  his  house,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  thou.sand  crowns.  The 
counsellor,  in  return  for  such  generosity',  .soli- 
cited his  client  to  sup  with  him,  and  after- 
wards invited  him  to  take  a  bed.  both  of 
which  he  accepted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  robber  rose,  found  the  way  to  the 
room  of  his  host,  and  without  ceremony  bound 
and  gagged  him.  He  then  rc-pocketed  his 
thousand  crowns,  and  broke  open  a  chest,  in 
which  he  found  plenty  of  silver  and  gold,  with 
which  he  marghcd  otT  in  triumph. 
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Escape  of  a  Wizard. 


A  man  ^s■as  tried  before  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guilford,  at  Taunton,  for  being  a  wizard.  The 
evidence  against  him  was,  that  he  had  be- 
witched a  girl  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
for  that  she  had  strange  and  unaccountable 
fits  whenever  she  was  near  the  man,  and  that 
she  used  to  discharge  straight  pins  from  her 
mouth.  His  lordship  wondered  at  the 
straight  pins,  which  could  not  be  so  well 
concealed  in  the  mouth  as  crooked  ones, 
and  these  only  used  to  be  found  in  per- 
sons bewitched.  He  examined  the  wit- 
nesses very  tenderly  and  carefully,  fearing  the 
jurymen's  precipitancy.  When  the  poor  man 
was  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  clearly  and 
sensibly  declared  that  the  charge  originated  in 
malice,  and  that  the  girl  was  an  impostor  ;  and 
he  called  witnesses  in  support  of  it.  The 
judge  suspecting  the  imposture,  and  being  un- 
willing to  charge  the  jury  until  it  was  proved, 
cross-e.xamined  all  the  witnesses  verjr  closely. 
At  length  he  called  the  magistrate  who  had 
committed  the  man  and  taken  his  first  exami- 
nations, and  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  pray  will  you 
ingenuously  declare  your  thoughts,  if  you 
have  any,  touching  these  straight  pins,  for 
you  saw  the  girl  in  the  fit?'  '  My  lord,'  said 
the  justice,  '  I  did  not  know  that  I  m.ight  con- 
cern myself  in  the  evidence,  having  taken  the 
examination  and  committed  the  man  ;  but 
since  your  lordship  demands,  I  must  say  I 
think  that  the  girl,  doubling  herself  in  the  fit 
as  if  she  were  convulsed,  bent  her  head  down 
close  to  her  stomacher,  and  with  her  mouth 
took  pins  out  of  it,  which  she  after\vards  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  persons  near  her.'  This 
declaration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
court,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  As  the 
judge  went  out  of  the  court,  a  hideous  old 
woman  exclaimed,  '  God  bless  your  lordship  1' 
*  What's  the  matter,  good  woman  ?'  said  the 
judge.  '  My  lord,'  said  .she,  '  forty  years  ago 
they  would  have  hanged  me  for  a  witch,  and 
they  could  not  ;  and  now  they  would  have 
hanged  my  poor  son.' 


Sheridan  in  the  Witness  Box. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  others,  for  an  attempt  to 
rescue  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone  Assizes  in 
1799,  the  celebrated  Richard  Brin.sley  Sheridan 
appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defendants.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  examination  of 
this  distinguished  individual : — 

Mr.  ETsJdne.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fergusson  ? 

Mr.  Slwridan.  Perfectly. 

Q.  \{  he  had  been  upon  the  table  flourishing 
and  waving  a  stick  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described,  in  his  bar  dress,  must  you 
not  have  seen  it? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
thing  indeed  for  a  counsel  in  his  bar  dress  to 
have  a  stick  flourishing  in  his  hand.  He  had 
a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  you  to  swear  that  ]Mr. 
Fergusson  w£\s  not  in  that  situation? 


A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  he  had  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  riot,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges, 
that  you  must  have  observed  it? 
A .  I  must  have  observed  it. 
Cross-examined  by   ISIr.    Law    (afterwards 
Lord  Ellenborough\ 

Q.  You  have  said  you  saw  Lord  Thanet 
going  towards  the  judges  as  if  he  was  going  to 
complain  ;  did  you  hear  him  make  any  com- 
plaint to  the  judges  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him,  certainl3^ 
Q.   I  v.-ill  ask  j'ou  whether  you  do  or  do  not 
beheve  that  Lord  Thanet  and  ^Mr.  Fergusson 
meant  to  favour  O'Connor's  escape,  upon  your 
oath  ? 

A .  Am  I  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question 
wliich  amounts  merely  to  an  opinion  ? 

Q.  1  ask,  as  an  inference  from  their  conduct, 
as  it  fell  under  your  observation,  whether  you 
think  Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  either 
of  them,  meant  to  favour  j\Ir.  O'Connor's 
escape,  upon  your  solemn  oath  ? 

A .  Upon  my  solemn  oath,  I  saw  them  do 
nothing  that  could  be  at  all  auxiliary  to  an 
escape. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ? 
.^.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  blink 
any  question  ;  and  if  I  had  been  standing 
there,  and  been  asked  whether  I  should  have 
pushed  or  stood  aside,  I  should  have  had  no 
objection  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  INIy  question  is,  whether  from  what  you 
saw  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  and  ^Ir. 
Fergusson,  they  did  not  mean  to  favour  the 
escape  of  O'Connor,  upon  your  solemn  oath? 
A.  The  learned  counsel  need  not  remind 
me  that  I  am  upon  my  oath  :  I  know  as  well 
as  the  learned  counsel  does,  that  I  am  upon 
my  oath  ;  and  I  will  say  that  I  saw  nothing 
that  could  be  auxiliary  to  an  escape. 

Q.  After  what  has  passed,  I  am  warranted 
in  reminding  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
he  is  upon  his  oath.  My  question  is,  whether 
from  the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, or  either  of  them,  as  it  fell  under  your 
observation,  you  believe  that  either  of  them 
meant  to  favour  O'Connor's  escape  ? 

A.  I  desire  to  know  how  far  I  am  obliged 
to  answer  that  question  ?  I  certainly  will 
answer  it  in  this  way,  that  from  what  they  did, 
being  a  mere  observer  of  what  passed,  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified  in  saj'ing 
that  either  of  them  did.  Am  I  to  .say  whether 
I  think  they  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had 
escaped  ?  •  That  is  what  you  are  pressing  me 
for. 

Q.  No  man  can  misunderstand  me.  I  ask 
whether,  from  the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  or 
Mr.  Fergusson,  or  either  of  them,  as  it  fell 
under  your  observation,  j'ou  believe,  upon 
your  oath,  that  they  meant  to  favour  the 
escape  of  O'Connor? 

A.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  from  what  cither 
of  them  did,  I  should  have  no  right  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  persons  assisting  the 
escape  of  O'Connor. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  believe, 
from  the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, or  «;ither  of  then),  upon  your  oath, 
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that  they  did  not  mean  to  favour  the  escape 
of  O'Connor  ? 

A.  I  have  answered  it  already. 

Lord  Keiiyo7t.  If  you  do  not  answer  it,  to 
be  sure  we  must  draw  the  natural  inference. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
•wished  he  might  escape  ;  but  from  anything  I 
saw  them  do,  I  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  they  did. 

Mr.  Law.  I  will  have  an  answer  ;  I  ask 
you  again,  whether  from  their  conduct,  as  it 
fell  under  your  observation,  you  do  not  be- 
lieve they  meant  to  favour  the  escape  of 
O'Connor? 

A.  If  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  he  can 
entrap  me,  he  will  find  himself  mistaken. 

Mr.  Erskine.  It  is  hardly  a  legal  question. 

Lord  Kenyan.  I  think  it  is  not  an  illegal 
question. 

3Ir.  Law.  I  will  repeat  the  question — • 
whether  from  their  conduct,  as  it  fell  under 
your  observation,  you  do  not  believe  they 
meant  to  favour  the  escape  of  O'Connor? 

A.  My  belief  is,  that  they  wished  him  to 
escape  ;  but,  from  anything  I  saw  of  their 
conduct  upon  that  occasion,  I  am  not  justified 
in  saying  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  whether  it  was  not  pre- 
viously intended  that  he  should  escape,  if 
possible  ? 

A .  Certainly  the  contrary. 

Q.  Xor  had  you  any  intimation  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  attempted  ? 

A.  Certainly  the  contrary-.  There  was  a 
loose  rumour  of  another  warrant,  and  that  it 
was  meant  that  he  should  be  arrested  again, 
w^hich  was  aftenvards  contradicted.  Then  the 
question  was  mooted,  wliether  the  writ  could 
be  issued  before  he  v.as  dismissed  from  cus- 
tody. Certainly  there  was  no  idea  of  a  rescue. 
There  was  no  friend  of  Mr.  O'Connor's,  I  be- 
lieve, but  saw  with  regret  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  leave  the  court. 

Re-examined  hy  Zlr.  Erskine.  You  were 
asked  by  Mr.  Law,  whether  you  believed  that 
the  defendants  wished  or  meant  to  favour  the 
escape  of  Air.  O'Connor.  I  ask  you,  after  what 
you  have  sworn,  whether  you  believe  these  gen- 
tlemen did  any  act  to  rescue  I^Ir.  O'Connor? 

A.  Certainly  not;  and  I  have  stated  upon 
my  oath,  that  everj'  man  in  the  narrow  gate- 
way endeavoured  to  stop  him  ;  I  remarked  it 
particularly  ;  'oecause,  there  being  a  common 
feeling  among  Englishmen,  and  he  being 
acquitted,  I  thought  they  might  form  a  plan 
to  let  him  escape. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  saw  no  one 
act  done  or  committed  by  any  one  of  the  de- 
^ndants,  indicative  of  an  intention  to  aid  I\Ir. 
O'Connor's  escape  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  believe  they  did 
lake  any  part  in  rescuing  Mr.  O'Connor? 

A.  Certainly  not. 


A  La.^t  Interview. 

Mr.  Wallace,  and  Dunning,  Lord  Ashbur- 
lon,  both  ver^'  eminent  lawyers,  were  by  acci- 
dent in  the  samq  inn  at  Bngshot,  a  short  time 


before  Ashburton's  decease.  The  one  was  on 
his  way  to  Devonshire,  and  the  otlier  return- 
ing to  London.  Both  of  them  were  conscious 
that  their  recoverj'  from  the  disorders  under 
which  they  laboured  was  desperate  ;  they  ex- 
pressed a  mutual  wish  to  enjoy  a  last  interview 
with  each  other.  For  that  purpose  they  were 
carried  into  the  same  apartment,  laid  down 
on  two  sofas  nearly  opposite,  and  remained 
together  for  a  long  time  in  conversation.  They 
then  parted,  as  men  who  could  not  hope  to 
meet  again  in  this  world,  and  died  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other. 


Cr)' 


iiig  Lawyer. 


One  of  the  contemporaries  of  ]Mr.  Wedder- 
burn  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough  at  the 
Scottish  Bar,  was  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  verj'  cele- 
'orated  pleader,  who  bore  away  all  the  laurels 
and  all  the  emoluments  of  the  profession.  He 
appears  to  have  excelled  chiefly  in  the  pa- 
thetic, and  it  was  jocularly  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  amount  of  his  honorarium,  or  fee, 
could  be  easily  discovered  in  his  countenance  ; 
for  if  handsome,  he  appeared  deeply  affected 
at  the  justice  of  his  chent's  case  ;  but  if  une.x- 
pectedly  great,  he  regularly  melted  into  tears. 
It  was  owing  to  a  sarcasm  by  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum  on  this  weeping  propen.sity  of  Mr.  L., 
that  Mr.  W.  was  driven  from  the  Scottish  Bar, 
to  reap  that  harvest  of  renown  which  awaited 
him  in  England. — [See  Anecdotes  of  Elo- 
qieence.] 


Rise  of  Carran. 

\\'nen  Curran  v/as  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
without  friends,  without  connexions,  without 
fortune,  conscious  of  talents  far  above  the  mob 
by  which  he  was  elbov.-ed,  and  endued  with  a 
sensibilitj'  which  rendered  him  painfully  alive 
to  the  mortifications  he  was  fated  to  experi- 
ence. After  toiling  for  a  verj'  inadequate  re- 
compense at  the  sessions  of  Cork,  and  wear- 
ing, as  he  said  himself,  his  teeth  almost  to 
their  stumps,  he  proceeded  to  the  metropohs, 
taking  for  his  wife  and  young  children,  a 
miserable  lodging  on  Hog-hill.  Term  after 
Term,  wit'nout  either  profit  or  professional  re- 
putation, he  paced  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts.  Yet  even  thus  he  was  not  altogether 
undistinguished.  If  his  pocket  was  not  heavy, 
his  heart  was  light :  he  wasyoungand  ardent, 
buoyed  up  not  less  by  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  felt  within,  than  by  the  encouraging 
comparison  with  those  who  were  successful 
around  him  ;  and  he  took  his  station  among 
the  crowd  of  idlers,  whom  he  amused  with  his 
wit,  or  amazed  by  his  eloquence.  INIany  even 
who  had  emerged  from  that  crowd,  did  not 
disdain  occasionally  to  glean  from  his  conver- 
sation the  rich  and  varied  treasures  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  squander  with  the  most  un- 
sparing prodigality  ;  and  some  there  were  who 
observed  the  brightness  of  the  infant  luminary 
struggling  through  the  obscurity  that  clouded 
its  commencement.  Amongst  those  who  had 
the  discrimination  to  appreciate,  4nd  th?  heart 
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to  feel  for  him,  luckily  for  Curran,  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  but 
respected  Lord  Kilwarden.  The  first  fee  of 
any  consequence  which  he  received,  was 
through  his  recommendation  ;  and  his  recital 
of  the  incident  cannot  be  without  its  interest 
to  the  young  professional  aspirant,  whom  a 
temporary  neglect  may  have  sunk  into  dejec- 
tion. 'I  then  lived,'  said  he,  'upon  Hog- 
hill  ;  my  wife  and  children  were  the  chief  fur- 
niture of  my  apartments ;  and  as  to  my  rent, 
it  stood  pretty  much  the  same  chance  of 
liquidation  with  the  national  debt.  ^Mrs. 
Curran,  however,  was  a  barrister's  lady,  and 
what  was  wanted  in  wealth,  she  was  well 
determined  should  be  supplied  by  dignity. 
The  landlady,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  idea 
of  any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  I  walked  out  one  morn- 
ing to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on  the 
subject,  with  my  mind,  you  maj"  imagine,  in 
no  very  enviable  temperament.  I  fell  into  the 
gloom  in  which  from  my  infancy  I  had  been 
occasionally  subject.  I  had  a  family  for  whom 
I  had  no  dinner,  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I 
had  no  rent.  I  had  gone  abroad  in  despond- 
ence :  I  returned  home  almost  in  desperation. 
When  I  opened  the  door  of  my  study,  where 
Lavater  alone  could  have  found  a  library,  the 
first  object  which  presented  itself  was  an  im- 
mense folio  of  a  brief,  20  golden  guineas 
wrapped  up  beside  it,  and  the  name  of  Old 
Bob  Lyons,  marked  upon  the  back  of  it.  I 
paid  my  landlady  ;  bought  a  good  dinner ; 
gave  Bob  Lj'ons  a  share  of  it  ;  and  that  dinner 
was  the  date  of  my  prosperity  !'  Such  was 
his  own  e.xact  account  .of  his  professional 
advancement. 


Bon  Mot. 

iNlr.  Bethel,  an  Irish  counsellor,  as  cele- 
brated for  his  wit  as  his  practice,  was  once 
robbed  of  a  suit  of  clothes  in  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Meeting  on  the  day  after 
a  brother  barrister  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  the  latter  began  to  condole  with  him 
on  his  misfortune,  mingling  some  expressions 
of  surprise  at  the  singulariiy  of  the  thing.  '  It 
is  cxtraordinars'^  indeed,  my  dear  friend,'  re- 
plied Bethel,  'for  without  vanity,  I  may  say  it 
is  the  first  sicit  I  ever  lost.' 


Irish  Evidence. 

At  a  late  assize  in  Limerick,  a  boy  was 
brought  forward  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  case  of  murder.  He  appeared  so 
young  and  so  ignorant,  that  the  Judge  'Soli- 
citor-General Bushe)  thought  it  necessary  to 
examine  him  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a 
witness,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know,  my  lad,  the  nature  of  an 
oath  ?    ^ .  An  oath  !  no. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
know  what  an  oath  is ?     A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  conse- 
quences of  telling  a  lie  ?    A.  No. 


0.  No  !  What  religion  are  you  of?  A.  A 
Catholic. 

Q.  Do  you  never  go  to  m.ass ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  never  see  your  priest?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  never  spea.k  to  you?  A.  O 
yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  I  met 
him  on  the  mountain  one  day,  and  he  bid  me 
hold  his  horse,  and  be to  me. 

judge.  Go  down  :  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
sworn. 

It  is  only  proper  to  add,  that  the  boy  ap- 
peared to  be  more  knave  than  fool,  and  that 
his  ignorance  was  in  all  probability  paid  for 
by  the  defendant. 

Female  Advocate. 

IMademoiselle  Bourgoin,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  actresses  in  Paris,  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  a  new  character,  and  on  a  new 
stage  ;  where,  before  .severer  judges  than  she 
usually  addressed,  she  not  only  obtained  the 
applause  which  she  generally  commanded, 
but  a  solid  verdict  in  her  favour.  She  had 
ordered  a  shawl  from  a  shopkeeper,  on  con- 
dition that  if  it  did  not  suit  on  trial,  it  was  to 
be  returned.  In  this  shawl  she  attempted  the 
character  of  Moiimia,  but  it  did  not  produce 
the  expected  effect.  She  therefore  sent  it 
back  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  cited  her  before  the  Tribunal  of 
First  Instance  for  the  price,  alleging  that  the 
sale  of  the  article  was  complete  ;  that  the 
shawl  had  been  hemmed  in  her  possession  ; 
and  by  that  act  of  ownership,  she  had  pre- 
cluded herself  from  taking  benefit  of  the 
original  condition.  The  actress  pleaded  her 
own  cause  :  and  having  proved  that  the  sale 
was  conditional,  and  that  the  shopkeeper  had 
hemmed  the  shawl  himself,  obtained  a  verdict 
against  him.  The  fair  pleader  left  the  court 
in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  a  numerous 
crowd,  who  accompanied  her  to  her  carriage, 
and  extolled  her  foren.  :  eloquence  as  much 
as  they  had  formerly  applauded  her  dramatic 
acting. 


Patrick  Henry. 

The  versatility  of  talent  for  which  Patrick 
Henry,  the  American  orator  and  patriot,  was 
distinguished,  was  liappily  illustrated  in  a 
trial  which  took  place  soon  after  the  war  of 
independence.  During  the  distress  of  the 
republican  army,  consequent  on  the  Invasion 
of  Cornwallis  and  Phillips  in  1781,  Mr. 
Yenable,  an  Army  Commissar}^  took  two 
steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops  from  Mr. 
Hook,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  man  of  wealth, 
v.ho  was  suspected  of  being  unfriendly 
to  the  American  cause.  The  act  had  not 
been  strictly  legal  ;  and  on  the  establishment 
of  peace.  Hook,  under  the  advice  of  Cowan, 
a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  in  the  law, 
thought  proper  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass 
against  Mr.  Yenable,  in  the  district  court  of 
New  London.     ]\Ir.  Hgnry  appeared  for  th« 
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defendant,  and  is  said  to  have  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  ahvays 
excepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  animated 
in  the  cause,  he  appeared  to  have  complete 
control  over  the  passions  of  his  audience  :  at 
one  time  he  e.xcited  their  indignation  against 
Hock  ;  vengeance  was  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance :  again,  when  he  chose  to  rela-K  and 
ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a 
roar  of  laughter.  He  painted  the  distress  of 
the  American  army,  exposed  almost  naked  to 
the  rigour  of  a  winter's  sky  ;  and  marking 
the  frozen  ground  over  which  they  marched, 
with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet.  'Where 
v,-as  the  man,'  he  said,  '  who  had  an  American 
heart  in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  have 
thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars, 
the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his 
breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the 
meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  famished 
patriots?  Where  is  the  man?  There  he 
stands  ;  but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American 
beats  in  his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to 
judge.'     He   then   carried   the  jur^',   by   the 

power  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  .around  I        -     -     r  r-  u      v    » -.tt^^^,, 

York,  the   surrender  of  which  had  followed  '  ^-^P.^^-"^  of  ^°""^^"°^^-'^P'^-?^'^'"g  ^"°™^y 


alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  detention, 
and  made  an  unavailing  effort  with  the  court, 
to  get  himself  discharged  from  the  jur\'-  He 
was  compelled  to  take  his  seat.  When  his 
patience  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
previous  speakers,  Mr.  Henrj'  rose  to  con- 
clude the  cause  ;  and  having  much  matter  to 
answer,  the  major  stated  that  he  considered 
himself  a  prisoner  for  the  evening,  if  not  for 
the  night.  But,  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Henry 
appeared  to  have  consumed  not  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  reply :  and  he  would 
scarcely  believe  his  own  watch,  or  those  of 
the  other  jurymen,  when  they  informed  him 
that  Mr.  H."  had,  in  reality,  been  speaking 
upwards  of  two  hours  !  So  powerful  was  the 
charm  by  which  he  would  bind  the  senses  of 
his  hearers,  and  make  even  the  most  impatient 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

Retort  Courteous. 

Judge    R.,  who  presided    in   the  County 
Court  of  an  American  state,  was  fond  of  in- 
I  dulgins  him.self  occasionally  in  a  joke  at  the 


shortly  after  the  act  complained  of.  He  de 
picted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and 
noble  colours  of  his  eloquence  :  the  audience 
saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and  de- 
jection of  the  British,  as  they  marched  out  of 
their  trenches  ;  they  saw  the  triumph  which 
lighted  up  every  patriotic  face ;  they  heard 
the  shouts  of  victorj',  the  cr>-  of  Washington 
and  liberty,  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through 
the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated 
from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighbouring 
river;  'but  hark!'  continued  Henry,  'what 
notes  of  discord  are  these  which  disturb  the 
general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclamations  of 
victoiy  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook, 
hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp, 
'  Beef !  beef  I  beef  I ' 

The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter ; 
when  Hook,  turning  to  the  clerk,  said,  '  Never 
mind  you,  mon ;  wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets 
up,  and  he'll  show  him  the  la.'  But  ^Ir. 
Cowan  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  torrent  which  bore  upon  his  client,  that 
when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  make  an  intelligible  or  audible 
remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  bj"- 
acclamation.  The  jurj'  retired  for  form  sake, 
and  instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

A  striking  example  of  the  witcherj'  of 
Henry's  eloquence,  even  on  common  subjects, 
is  related  by  the  late  Major  Joseph  Scott. 

This  gentleman  had  been  summoned,  at 
great  inconvenience  to  his  private  afTairs,  to 
attend,  as  witness,  a  distant  court,  in  which 
Mr.  Henry  practised.  The  cause  which  had 
carried  him  thither  having  been  disposed  of, 
he  was  setting  out  in  great  haste  to  return, 
when  the  sherift  summoned  him  to  .serv'e  on  a 
jur>'.  This  cause  was  represented  as  a  com- 
plicated and  important  one  ;  so  important,  as 
to  have  enlisted  in  it  all  the  most  eminent 
members    of   the    bar.      He    was    therefore 


in  the  same  court,  v>'ith  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate, and  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  pleading  a  cause 
at  the  bar,  ]\Ir.  B.  observed  that  he  would 
conclude  his  remarks  on  the  following  day, 
unless  the  court  would  consent  to  sei  late 
enough  for  him  to  finish  them  that  evening. 
'.SY/,  sir,'  said  the  judge,  'not  sei,  hens  set.' 
'  I  stand  corrected,  sir,'  said  the  counsellor, 
bowing.  Not  long  after,  vvhile  giving  an 
opinion,  the  judge  rem.arked,  that  under  such 
and  such  circumstances,  an  action  would  not 
^ay.  '  Lze,  may  it  please  your  honour,'  says 
the  counsellor,  'not  /ay  ;  hens  lay.' 

A  debate  once  took  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  another  American  state, 
as  to  hov.-  long  they  should  set  to  dispose  of 
the  business  before  them.  Three  iveeks  at 
last  were  determined  on.  'Why,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,'  inquired  a  wag  at  the  bar,  'do 
they  not  set  four  weeks,  like  other  geese  I' 


Finesse. 

Some  workmen  in  Italy  being  on  the  point 
of  hurling  a  stone  from  the  roof  of  a  house, 
called  out  to  the  persons  passing  to  take  care. 
A  man  going  by,  and  neglecting  the  caution, 
was  woun%^  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  ;  and  sum- 
moning the  workmen  into  a  court  of  law,  de- 
mande^d  damages.  Pylseus,  a  lawyer  of  much 
eminence  in  the  twelfth  centurj',  was  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  workmen  ;  and  rinding  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring  evidence 
that  his  clients  had  called  out  to  the  passers 
by,  he  advised  them  how  to  act  accordingly. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  and  they  were  inter- 
rogated by  the  judge,  and  asked  why  they 
had  hurled  down  the  stone  so  carelessly  ?  they 
made  no  answer.  The  judge  repeated  his 
question,  but  still  they  were  silent.  The  judge 
appearing  astonished  at  this,  Pylasus  informed 
him  that  his  clients  were  unhappily  deaf  and 
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dumb.  '  Nay,'  exclaimed  the  plaintiff,  '  that 
never  can  be,  for  I  heard  these  ver^'^  men  cry 
ont  to  everj'body  to  take  care.'  '  If  so,'  said 
Pj'lseus,  '  I  have  proved  what  was  necessary  ; 
no  damages  can  be  awarded,  and  they  must  be 
acquitted.' 


Ingenuity  Baffled. 

A  Dutch  farmer,  who  had  more  honesty  than 
wit,  sold  a  milch  cow  to  a  swindler,  who  gave 
him  a  promissory'  note  for  the  purchase  money, 
pay.able  on  St.  Yetemos  Day,  a  cant  phrase  in 
Holland,  answering  to  the  Latter  Lammas-day 
in  England,  or  as  the  schoolboys  say,  the 
Christmas  that  never  comes.  Some  time  after, 
a  friend  of  the  farmer,  who  possessed  m.ore 
.shrewdness,  on  seeing  this,  explained  to  him 
how  he  was  overreached,  and  advised  him  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  debt,  and  entrust  the 
management  of  the  business  to  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  INIynheer  Ploos  Van  Amstel,  who  was 
never  known  to  lose  a  cause,  however  intri- 
cate. This  advice  w^as  followed,  and  the  cause 
was  brought  into  court.  I\L  Van  Amstel  en- 
forced his  client's  claim  with  his  usual  elo- 
quence, but  in  vain  ;  the  day  of  payment  was 
indefinite;  there  was  no  such  saint  in  the 
calendar.  '  Nay,  then,'  replied  the  lawyer, 
'justice  will  surely  prompt  the  court  to  order 
the  payment  on  All  Saints  Day,  when  St. 
Yetemos  must  be  included  among  the  rest.' 
This  ingenious  defence  also  failed.  The  Am- 
sterdam judges  were  by  some  fatality  on  that 
day  equally  deaf  to  Van  Amstel's  arguments 
and  his  humour,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  lost  his  cause. 


Serjeant  Maynard. 

When  old  Serjeant  Maynard  waited  upon 
William  the  Third  with  an  address  and  con- 
gratulation from  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
the  king  complimented  the  old  man  on  his 
looking  so  well  at  his  advanced  age,  adding, 
that  he  had  outlived  all  his  brother  lawyers. 
'  Yes,  sire,'  replied  the  serjeant  ;  '  and  had  it 
not  been  for  your  majestj^'s  arrival,  I  should 
have  outlived  the  law  itself 


Hon.  Ylenry  Erskine. 

An  attorney  in  a  distant  part  of  Scotland,  or 
as  he  is  called  there,  a  writer,  representing  to 
an  oppressed  and  needy  tacksman,  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  advice,  the  futility  of  enter- 
ing into  a  lawsuit  with  a  v.'ealthy  neighbour, 
having  himself  no  means  of  defending  his 
cause,  received  for  answer,  'Ye  dinna  ken 
what  you  saj',  maister ;  there's  nae  a  puir  man 
in  Scotland  need  to  want  a  friend,  or  fear  an 
enemy,  while  Harry  Er.skine  lives  !' 

How  much  honour  did  that  simple  sentence 
convey  to  the  generous  and  benevolent  object 
of  it !  He  had  indeed  a  claim  to  the  affection 
and  respect  of  all  who  were  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  e.xtraordinarj' talents,  and  more  uncom- 
mon virtues.     To  professional  knowledge,  and 


powers  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  he 
possessed  a  liberality'  of  spirit  which  scrupled 
at  no  sacrifice  or  exertion,  where  private  right 
was  to  be  vindicated,  or  the  public  welfare 
promoted. 

It  is  said  that  Swift,  after  having  written 
that  celebrated  satire  on  mankind,  'Gulliver's 
Travels,'  exclaimed,  whilst  meditating  on  the 
rare  virtues  of  his  friend  Arbuthnot,  '  Oh  ! 
were  there  ten  Arbuthnots  in  the  world,  I 
would  bum  my  book.'  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
template such  a  character  as  Henry  Erskine's 
without  a  similar  sentiment,  without  feeling 
that  were  there  many  Erskines,  one  should 
learn  to  think  better  of  mankind. 

The  character  of  ]\Ir.  Er.skine's  eloquence 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  his  noble 
brother  ^Lord  Erskine  ,  but  being  much  less 
diffusive,  it  was  better  calculated  to  leave  a 
forcible  inipression.  '  He  was  distinguished,' 
saj's  ^Ir.  Jeffrey,  in  an  animated  sketch  which 
he  has  written  of  his  departed  friend,  '  not 
only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  and 
the  gracefulness,  ease,  and  vivacity  of  his  elo- 
quence, but  bj-  the  still  rarer  power  of  keep- 
ing those  seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordi- 
nation to  his  judgment.  By  their  assistance, 
he  could  not  only  make  the  most  repulsive 
subjects  agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse  easy 
and  intelligible.  In  his  profession,  indeed, 
all  his  wit  was  argument,  and  each  of  his  de- 
lightful illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  rea- 
soning. To  himself  it  seemed  always  as  if  they 
were  recommended  rather  for  their  use  than 
their  beauty ;  and  unquestionably  they  often 
enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or  a  nice 
distinction,  not  only  in  a  more  striking  and 
pleasing  waj',  but  actually  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  could  have  been  attained  by  the 
severer  forms  of  reasoning.  In  this  extraordi- 
nary talent,  as  well  as  the  charming  facilitj' 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  constant  radiance  of 
good  humour  and  gaiety'  which  encircled  his 
manner  in  debate,  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own 
times,  and  as  yet  has  had  no  successor.' 

Like  most  men  who  have  a  high  reputation 
in  society  for  that  wit  and  hilarity  which  ren- 
der social  converse  so  delightful,  Mr.  Er.skine 
had  for  a  long  time  the  imputed  property  of 
almost  all  the  bon-mots  and  jeu.x  d'esprits  cir- 
culated in  the  northern  metropolis.  An  abun- 
dant collection  of  happy  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, the  genuine  effusions  of  Henrj'  Erskine, 
might  certainly  be  formed,  without  pressing 
one  of  doubtful  origin  into  the  service  ;  and  it 
becomes  therefore  the  more  hazardous  to  offer 
anything  in  the  light  of  .specimens  of  so  fertile 
an  excellence.  The  following  we  give  not  as 
by  any  means  characteristic  of  a  mind  which 
was  once  the  delight  and  admiration  of  per- 
haps' the  most  enlightened  capital  in  Europe, 
but  as  the  onlj'  specimens  relating  to  our  im- 
mediate subject  which  happen  at  the  present 
moment  to  lie  in  our  way. 

Soon  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine went  a  circuit  in  the  train  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Kaimes.  His  lordship,  though  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  fell  sometimes 
into  the  sin  of  being  pitifully  parsimonious ; 
and  on  no  occasion  was  he  more  apt  to  be  so, 
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than  when  he  travelled  and  feasted  at  the 
public  expense,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of 
saving  something  to  himself  out  of  the  sum 
regularly  allotted  (in  Scotland)  to  Judges  in 
their  official  county  excursions.  On  the 
rising  of  the  court  one  day,  Lord  K.  invited 
Mr.  E.,  with  some  other  young  barristers,  to 
dine  with  him.  When  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
the  company  found  that  por't  alone  was  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day ;  hint  after  hint  was 
given  to  his  lordship,  that  since  the  public 
•were  to  pay,  something  better  might  be 
afforded  ;  his  lordship  passed  over  ever>'  allu- 
sion of  the  kind  unnoticed ;  and  when  at  last 
the  war  oblique  seemed  verging  towards  a 
more  direct  order  of  hostilities,  he  turned  to- 
wards Mr.  Erskine,  and  with  a  view  of  shift- 
ing the  subject,  asked  him  very  gravely, 
'What  could  have  become  of  the  i3utch'?' 
who  had  a  short  time  before  been  drubbed  off 
the  Doggerbank  by  Admiral  Parker.  No 
shift  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for 
his  lordship.  Mr.  Er.skine,  with  a  smile 
replied,  '  I  suppose,  my  lord,  they  are  like  us, 
confined  to  Port.'  Lord  K.,  who  with  all  his 
niggardliness  had  a  mind  sensibly  alive  to  the 
sallies  of  genius,  immediately  ordered  a  supply 
of  the  best  claret  in  the  house  to  be  placed 
on  the  table. 

Some  parts  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, are  famous  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  small 
dried  haddocks,  called  speldings,  which  are 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  form  a  prominent  article  of  luxury'  at 
all  the  country  fairs.  The  best  idea  that  an 
English  reader  can  form  of  this  luxury  is,  to 
suppose  himself  chewing  a  strap  of  leather. 
The  late  eccentric  Hugo  Amot,  author  of  the 
'  History  of  Edinburgh,'  who  was  in  his  person 
remarkably  meagre,  happening  one  day  to 
come  into  the  Parliament  House  exercising 
his  jaws  on  one  of  these  delicacies,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine stepping  up  to  him,  said,  '  I  wish  you 
much  joy,  Mr.  Amot ;  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  like  your  meat  before.' 

The  same  gentleman,  I\lr.  Arnot,  was  re- 
markable for  the  looseness  of  his  opinions  with 
respect  to  futurity  ;  while  ^Ir.  Erskine  was  as 
much  distinguished  on  the  contrary',  for  a 
deep  sense  of  revealed  religion,  and  an  atten- 
tion to  every  Christian  ordinance.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  Mr.  A.  happened  to  be  on 
hor.seback,  when  he  met  Mr.  Erskine  return- 
ing from  divine  service.  '  Where  have  you 
been,  Harry  ? '  said  the  historian.  '  What 
has  a  man  of  your  sense  and  education  to  do 
among  a  parcel  of  old  women  ?  What  did  you 
expect  to  hear  ?  Where  was  your  text  ? '  '  Our 
text,' said  I\Ir.  Erskine,  'was  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Revelations:  ''  And  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  pale  horse,  n/id  his  name  that  sat 
OH  him  was  De.\th,  and  Hell follo^ved  with 
him." '  Mr.  Arnot,  who  was  actually  mounted 
on  a  pale-coloured  horse,  felt  the  sarcasm  in 
all  its  force  ;  and  muttering  a  hasty  execra- 
tion, rode  off. 

On  the  formation  of  what  was  called  the  Coa- 
lition Ministry,  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  'afterwards  Lord 
Melville),  in  the  important  situation  of  Lord 


Advocate  for  Scotland.  On  the  morning  of 
receiving  his  appointment,  he  had  an  inter- 
view witii  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  Outer  Parlia- 
ment House  ;  when  observing  that  the  e.x- 
Preniier  had  already  resumed  the  ordinary 
stuff  gown  which  all  practitioners  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  except  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-General  for  the  time  being,  are  in 
the  custom  of  wearing,  gaily  said,  that  '  he 
must  leave  off  talking,  and  go  and  order  his 
silk  gown  to  be  made.'  '  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,'  said  Mr.  Dundas,  dryly,  '  for  the  time 
you  will  want  it.  You  had  better  borrow 
mine.'  Mr.  Erskine,  with  admirable  prompt- 
ness, replied  :  '  From  the  readiness,  Mr. 
Dundas,  with  which  j'ou  make  the  offer,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  yours  is  a  gown  made  to 
_/?/  any  party  ;  but  however  short  my  time  in 
office  may  be,  it  shall  never  be  said  of  Harry 
Erskine,  that  he  put  on  the  abandoned  habits 
of  his  predecessor.' 

Mr.  Dundas,  though  foiled  in  wit,  had  the 
advantage  in  prescience.  Mr.  Erskine  held 
the  office  for  little  more  than  half  a  year  ; 
when  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
carried  his  along  with  it. 

Andrew  Crosbie. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Crosbie,  is  well 
known  to  all^  those  who  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  modern  forensic 
eloquence  of  Scotland.  The  imprudences 
that  tarnished  the  splendour  of  his  great 
talents,  the  vicissitudes  that  shed  a  malignant 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  days,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  recollect  and  tedious  to  record.  His 
latter  indigence  was  extreme.  While  in  this 
situation,  ^Ir.  Dundas,  (afterwards  Lord  !Mel- 
ville)  who  had  been  Crosbie's  rival  at  the  bar, 
and  his  enemy  in  politics,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  ready  for  his  acceptance. 

'No,'  said  Crosbie,  'judges  ought  to  be 
blameless,  superior  to  corruption,  as  well  in 
situation  as  in  principle.  I  never  will  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  my  country's  tribunals  to 
my  necessities.' 

The  praise  of  good  men  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  generosity  of  the  offer,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  refusal. 


Pleading  v.  Auctioneering. 

On  the  2oth  of  July,  1789,  an  action  was 
tried  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
brought  by  Mr.  Spurrier,  auctioneer,  against 
a  Mt.  Beard,  to  recover  a  sum  of  about  £-22,0, 
being  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  commission 
for  selling  an  estate. 

Mr.  Christie,  the  auctioneer  of  'hanging 
wood'  memory,  was  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  plaintiff.  He  said,  'he  had  been  an  auc- 
tioneer upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
business  of  an  auctioneer,  consisted  in  some- 
thing more  than  in  making  bows,  and  in 
knocking  down  the  hammer.  It  required  a 
knowledge,  grounded  on  experience  ;  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  be- 
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longing  to  the  estate,  and  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing proper  advertisements  to  enlarge  the  ideas 
of  the  public' 

Mr.  Erskine  %vho  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech 
replete  with  wit  and  ingenuity.  He  said  he 
found  the  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  was 
infinitely  preferable,  in  point  of  pleasure  and 
profit,  to  that  of  a  barrister,  for  the  difference 
between  the  charge  of  the  present  plaintiff 
and  his,  was  as  follows. 

A  uctioneer^s  dtarge.  To  a  pleasant  j  ourney 
into  Sussex,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, (out  two  days'  ;^230.  ]\Ir.  Erskine's 
charge.  To  pleading  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  I  was 
melted  down  by  fatigue,  to  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny,  ;^to  xos. 

-\Ir.  Erskine  said,  if  auctioneers  were  paid 
the  demand  in  question  on  every  adventure, 
they  would  be  the  richest  subjects  in  the 
nation.  By  enlafging  the  ideas  of  the  public, 
which  he  found  was  the  business  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  hammer,  he  supposed  was  meant, 
representing  an  estate  to  be  worth  ;£2o,coo, 
v/hen  it  would  only  sell  for  ;^io,coo. 

The  plaintiff  was  non-suited. 


Freedom  of  Speech. 

At  the  Lancaster  assizes,  September,  1817, 
an  action  was  tried  at  the  instance  of  Air.  Peter 
Hodgson,  an  attorney,  against  I\Ir.  Scarlett, 
the  counsel,  for  words  spoken  at  the  preceding 
Spring  assizes  for  that  county. 

Mr.  Raine,  who  opened  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  observed,  that  Islr.  Hodgson  had 
long  been  an  eminent  attornej'  in  White- 
haven, in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  ap- 
plied nov."  to  a  jury  of  his  countryrnen,  in 
consequence  of  the  wound  given  to  his  pro- 
fessional reputation,  by  Mr.  Scarlett's  language 
at  the  bar!  '  The  freedom  of  speech  at  the 
bar,'  said  ?dr,  R.,  'is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  dignity  of  the  bar,  but 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  whose  high  and 
delicate  interests  are  entrusted  to  it.  Of  this 
freedom  none  can  be  a  more  strenuous  and 
tenacious  friend  than  I  am.  Tn  importance 
and  utility,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  I  have  thus  made  the 
highest  admission  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scarlett ; 
but  bounds  must  be  set  to  this  freedoni  of 
speech,  otherwise,  from  the  greatest  blessing, 
it  becomes  the  bitterest  curse  that  can  infest 
and  annoy  society.  These  bounds  were  over- 
leaped in  this"  case.  Mr.  Scarlett,  while  ad- 
dressing the  jury  for  the  defendant  in  an 
action  in  this  court,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
traduce  and  vilify  the  character  of  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  to  wound  his 
reputation.  The  words  charged,  and  which 
we  shall  prove  to  have  been  spoken,  are  these. 
"  Some  actions  are  founded  in  folly,  some  in 
knavery."  ' 

Mr.  B.  Wood.  That  is  surely  true. 

Mr.  Rai;ie.  Yes,  my  lord,  these  are  cer- 
tainly truisms,  but  they  arc  thus  connected. 


'  Some  in  both  ;  some  actions  in  the  folly  and 
knaverj'  of  the  attornies,  and  some  in  the 
folly  and  knavery  of  the  parties.'  My  friend 
is  not  apt  to  deal  in  metaph3^sical  abstraction  ; 
you  know  ^ery  well  that  he  does  not  use 
words  without  application.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  prove  his  whole  speech.  You 
know  with  how  little  credit  a  long  story  is 
received  from  witnesses  ;  but  we  shall  prove  th^ 
words  here  entered  upon  the  record:  'j\Ir.  Peter 
Hodgson  was  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff; 
he  drew  the  promissory'  note  ;  he  fraudulently 
got  Beaumont  to  pa}'  ;^i5o  to  the  plaintiff. 
This  was  the  most  profligate  thing  I  ever 
knew  done  by  a  professional  man.'  Then 
follows  the  particular  expression  which  we 
have  charged  in  the  second  count  on  the 
record :  it  concludes  the  remarks  already 
stated  to  you.  The  sting  is  ahvays  in  the 
tail.  '  Mr.  Hodgson  is  a  fraudulent  and 
wicked  attorney.'  Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you,  if  you  were  \vTong  in  any  action  brought 
into  this  court,  how  would  you  like  such  abuse 
of  the  freedom  of  speech,  by  a  g-^ntleman 
holding  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar?  A 
humble  individual,  if  he  had  not  the  spirit  and 
the  honour  to  vindicate  his  fame  from  such  an 
attack,  would  be  ruined.  My  client  has  the 
spirit  and  honour  to  repel  it.  He  only  wants 
the  vindication  of  his  injured  character.  You 
will  take  care,  that  he  sustain  no  loss  by  the 
vindication.  I  do  not  ask  for  angry  and  vin- 
dictive dam.ages.  I  ask  no  more  than  justice 
to  my  client;  less  than  justice  j'ou  will  not 
give. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood.  Can  you  mention  any 
action  of  the  same  kind,  or  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  can  be  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Raine.  I  do  not  know  that  any  action 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  brought. 

Mr.  Baron  Il'ood.  It  appears  to  me  that 
an  action  cannot  be  maintained  for  words 
spoken  in  judicial  proceedings.  If  a  counsel 
misbehaves,  or  goes  too  far,  the  Judge  who 
presides  corrects  his  misconduct ;  but  if  an 
action  is  once  maintained,  there  is  no  end  of 
it.  Actions  of  this  kind  would  perpetually 
occupy  the  court.  If  a  counsel  were  to  pause 
in  his  pleading,  and  to  say  such  a  man  is  a 
great  rogue,  that  v,-ould  be  actionable. 

Jfr.  Raine.  That  is  preciseij'  our  case.  We 
say  the  libellous  expressions  v.'ere  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  used. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood.  No  ;  whether  a  note  was 
fraudulent  or  not,  as  I  understand  the  record, 
for  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  fir.st 
action. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  privileges  of  Par- 
liament have  been  alluded  to.  I  apprehend 
that  the  question  has  not  any  resemblance  to 
them. 

Baron.  Wood.  Why  not  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Well  be  it  that  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech  is  allowed  ;  but  to  go  out 
of  the  way  to  attack  character  ! 

Baron  Wood.  No,  it  was  not  out  of  the 
way  ;  the  v/ords  might  be  too  severe,  but  they 
were  connected  with  the  note.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  receive  an  action  on 
I  such  a  ground. 
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Mr.    Topping,  for  the  de/endan^.    If  such  | 
an  action  can  be  maintained,   very  different  1 
will  be  the  situation  of  every  client  in  a  court  i 
of  justice,    vihcn   deprived   of  the   free   and  I 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  counsel,  at  full  liberty  \ 
to  apply  his  talents,  learning,  and  industry,  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.     The  words  ] 
in  the  record  are  only   the  opinion,   the  in-  | 
ference,  the  comment,  which  my  honourable 
and   learned   friend    felt   at   the   time   to   be 
merited.     The  facts  of  the  case  warranted  the  | 
comment.     The  words  were  severe,  because  j 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  felt  severity 
to  be  v.'arranted.     They  were  the  comments  \ 
which  the  learning  and   ability  of  my  friend  i 
suggested  on  the  facts  proved.    '  Some  actions 
are  founded  in  folly.'    That  action  was  so,  for 
it  ended  in  a  nonsuit.      The  whole  passage 
was  not    respecting    the    character    of    Mr.- 
Hodgson  in  general,  but  in  this  case.     If  the 
counsel  are  not  allowed  to  comment  on  the 
facts  proved,   there   is  an  end  of  the  British 
Bar's  utility  ;  its  energies  are  paralyzed   for 
ever :  without  those  fair  and  honourable  ex- 
ertions which  are  thus  attempted  to  be  sup- 
pressed, it  will  be  neither  creditable  nor  use- 
ful.    The  e.xpressions  used  by  my  friend  were 
called  for  and  merited  in  my  opinion.     But  it 
was  necessary  not   only  to  prove   that  they 
were  false,  but  malicious.     Good  God  !  will  it 
be   said  that  we  feel  any  malice  against  a 
party,   against  wilom  we    e.vert  ourselves  at 
this  bar?  Will  your  lordship  be  the  first  judge 
to  fetter  the  bar  ;  and,  if  I  may  use  a  coarse 
and  vulgar  e.xpression,  to  oblige  every  counsel 
to   address    a  jury   with   a   halter  about  his 
neck?     The   danger   is  palpable   and    plain. 
Your  lordship  will  not  allow,  in  1817,  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  established  hitherto  unknown  to 
English  law. 

Mr.  Raine  (in  reply).  Tk^o.  \i  ox  A%  are  false. 
The  comment  was  unmerited.  That  they 
were  malicious,  I  may  say,  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  expressions.  I  have  been  twitted 
twice ;  one  sneer  would  be  enough  for  not 
citing  a  case.  I  distinctly  admitted  that  I 
knew  no  case.  The  question  is,  m  hether  there 
are  no  bounds,  and  counsel  may  go  any 
Icngtii  ?  If  there  are,  to  call  my  client  frau- 
dulent and  wicked,  was  going  beyond  the 
bounds  and  limits  which  must  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood  was  not  for  giving 
sanction  to  this  action,  brought  for  the  first 
time,  because  it  would  be  most  mischievous, 
not  merely  to  the  bar,  but  to  the  public.  The 
words  might  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  be  too  severe,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
corrected  by  such  an  action.  If  they  had 
been  said  elsewhere,  if  they  had  been  pub- 
lished, they  could  have  been  punished.  In 
the  privileges  of  parliament  it  was  the  same. 
The  principle  was  this :  whatever  is  said  in 
judicial  or  legislative  proceedings,  is  not 
actionable.  It  had  been  said,  some  limits 
must  be  set.  His  objection  to  this  action  was 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  limits.  During  one 
assize  they  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  tiy 
actions  brought  for  words  used  by  counsel  at 
the  previous  assize.  The  plaintiff  ivas  non- 
suited. 


A  motion  was  afterwards  made  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  for  setting  aside  the  non- 
suit ;  when,  after  a  long  argument,  the  judges 
thus  delivered  their  opinions. 

Lord  Ellenbo7-ongk  said,  the  law  privileges 
many  communications  which  otherwise  might 
be  considered  calumnious,  and  the  subject  of 
actions :  in  those,  for  instance  regarding  the 
characters  of  servants,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
convenience  of  mankind,  that  there  should 
be  a  free  disclosure  ;  and  if  it  be  made  bona 
fde,  and  without  express  malice,  without  a 
design  to  state  what  is  untrue  and  unprovoked, 
the  law  protects  it  from  being  the  subject  of 
an  action.  So  in  the  case  of  counsel,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  parties  as  better  able  to  con- 
duct their  causes,  the  client  consigns  his 
interests  to  a  counsel,  who  only  speaks  from 
information ;  and  he  is  privileged,  when  com- 
menting upon  the  evidence  or  instruments 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  I  should 
say,  that  in  the  present  case  the  language  is 
strongly  charged  ;  for  it  accuses  Mr.  Hodgson 
of  a  fraud  between  man  and  man,  and  with 
wickedness  inforo  divino.  This  was  perhaps 
not  displaying  that  forbearance  which  it  might 
I  be  prudent  to  adopt ;  but  yet  I  cannot  say  that 
'  the  accusation  did  not  arise  out  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  case.  If  the  attorney  knowingly 
placed  the  parties  in  a  situation  where  they 
must  undoubtedly  be  sufferers  without  any 
benefit,  it  does  seem  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
charge  of  being  fraudulent  and  wicked  :  I  can- 
not say  that  there  is  no  reasonable  or  probable 
cause  for  a  counsel  so  to  state,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty  of  commenting.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  words  spokem  were  uttered  in  the 
cause,  and  relevant  to  the  cause  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  action  is  not  maintainable. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  thought  that  the  ex- 
pressions were  harsh,  but  that  they  came 
within  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbot  concurred:  words  used 
in  the  course  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  relevant 
and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  issue,  are  not 
actionable,  unless  it  appear  that  the  counsel 
availed  himself  of  his  situation  to  gratifj'  per- 
sonal malice  previously  entertained  against 
the  person  .slandered.  Justice  could  not  be 
properly  administered,  if  on  everj'  occasion 
counsel  were  to  be  questioned  for  the  strength 
of  an  expression  employed  in  the  fair  conduct 
of  a  cause.  Here  the  words  were  relevant 
and  pertinent ;  and  if  a  new  trial  were  granted, 
the  result  would,  and  ought  to  be,  the  same 
as  it  had  been. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  observed,  that  the 
slanderous  words  only  expressed  the  opinion 
of  an  individual  to  the  jury,  who  were  subse- 
quently to  decide  upon  the  merits,  and 
whether  the  counsel  had  spoken  truly  or  un- 
truly. A  less  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
counsel  than  to  parties,  on  account  of  their 
superior  knowledge  and  cooler  temperament ; 
but  they  were  not  liable  to  actions,  unless  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  slander  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  cause.  He  referred  to  four  cases 
in  Hawkins,  Saunders,  and  Coke,  in  order  to 
show  that  parties  were  not  liable  for  words  in 
the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  unless  e.x- 
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press  malice  were  established.  He  thought 
the  present  action  not  maintainable,  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  rest  of  the  court. —  The 
Rule  for  setting  aside  the  notisiiit  was  dis- 
charge'd. 


Lenity  to  Female  Culprits. 

The  late  Counsellor  E ,  Chairman  of 

the  Quarter  Sessions  for  Dublin,  was  so  re- 
markable for  his  lenity  to  female  culprits,  that 
a  woman  was  seldom  convicted  when  he  pre- 
sided. On  one  occasion,  when  this  humane 
barrister  was  in  the  chair,  a  prim-looking 
woman  was  put  to  the  bar  of  the  Commission 
Court,  at  which  presided  the  equally  huina7ic, 

though  perhaps  not  so  gallatit,  Baron  S . 

She  was  indicted  for  uttering  forged  Bank 
Notes.  According  to  usual  form  of  law,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  asked  the  prisoner  if  she 
was  readj^  to  take  her  trial  ?  With  becoming 
disdain,  she  answered,  '  No  I'  She  was  told 
by  the  Clerk,  she  must  give  her  reasons  why. 
As  if  scorning  to  hold  conversation  with  the 
fclloiu,  she  thus  addressed  his  lordship.  '  Wy 
Lord,    I    wont  be   tried  here  at  all.     I'll    be 

tried  by  my  Lord   E .'     The  simplicity 

of  the  woman,   coupled  with  the  well-known 

character  of  E ,  caused  a  roar  of  laughter 

in  the  Court,  which  even  the  Bench  could  not 
resist.  Baron  S ,  with  his  usual  mild- 
ness was  about  to  explain  the  impossibility  of 
her  being  tried  by  the  popular  Judge,  and 
said,  '  He  can't  x.ry  you — '  when  the  woman 
stopped  him  short,  and  with  an  inimitable 
sneer,  exclaimed,  '  Can't  try  me !  I  begyotcr 
pardon,  my  lord,  he  tried  me  twice  before.' 
She  was  tried,  however ;  and,  for  the  third 
time,  acquitted  ! 


Being  in  the  Stocks. 

Lord  Camden  once  presided  at  a  trial,  in 
which  a  charge  was  brought  against  a  magis- 
trate for  false  imprisonment,  and  for  setting 
the  plaintiff  in  the  stocks.  The  counsel  for 
the  mag:istrate,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  charges 
•were  trifling,  particularly  that  of  setting  in 
the  stocks,  which  everybody  knew  was  no 
punishment  at  all.  The  Chief  Justice  rose, 
and  leaning  over  the  bench,  said  in  a  half 
whisper,  'Brother,  were  you  ever  in  the 
stocks?'  '  In  the  stocks,  my  lord  !  no,  never.' 
'Then  I  have,' said  his  lordship,  'and  I  assure 
you,  brother,  it  is  no  such  trifle  as  j-ou  repre- 
sent.' His  lordship's  knowledge  of  the  stocks, 
arose  from  the  following  circumstance.  When 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Dacre,  his  brother- 
in-law,  at  Alveley  in  Essex,  he  walked  out 
one  day  with  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his 
absence  of  mind.  When  they  had  reached  a 
hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  his 
lordship  sat  down  on  the  parish  stocks,  which 
stood  by  the  road  side  ;  and  after  some  time 
asked  his  companion  to  open  them,  as  he 
wished  to  know  what  the  punishment  was  ; 
this  being  done,  the  absent  gentleman  took  a 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  sauntered  about, 
until  he  forgot  both  the  judge  and  his  situa- 


tion, and  returned  to  Lord  Dacre's  house. 
When  the  judge  was  tired  of  the  experiment 
he  had  so  rashly  made,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  open  the  stocks ;  and  asked  a  country- 
man who  passed  by  to  assist  him.  '  No,  no, 
old  gentleman,'  replied  Hodge,  'you  was  not 
set  there  for  nothing.'  Lord  C pro- 
tested his  innocence,  but  in  vain  ;  the  country- 
man walked  on,  and  left  his  lordship  to  medi- 
tate for  some  time  longer  on  his  foolish  situa- 
tion, until  some  of  Lord  D's.  servants  chancing 
to  pass  that  way,  released  him. 


A  Good  Apology. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  the 
Judges  who  do  not  attend,  or  give  a  proper 
excuse  for  their  absence,  are,  by  law,  liable 
to  a  fine.  This  law,  however  is  never  enforced ; 
but  it  is  common  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, for  the  absentee  to  send  an  excuse  to  the 
Lord  President.  Lord  Stonefield  having  sent 
such  an  excuse,  on  the  President  mentioning 
it,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Braxfield  said, 
in  his  broad  dialect,  '  What  excuse  can  a 
stout  fellow  like  him  hae?'  '  ]\Iy  lord,' said 
the  President,  'he  has  lost  his  wife.'  The 
justice,  who  was  fitted  with  a  Xantippe,  re- 
plied, '  Has  he?  that  is  agude  excuse  indeed  ; 
I  wish  we  had  a'  the  same  ' 


Reading  Bri  xS. 

Curran's  notions  industrj'^  were  somewhat 
ludicrous.  An  hour  to  him,  was  a  day  to 
another  man  ;  and  in  his  natural  capabilities 
his  idleness  found  a  powerful  auxiliary.  A 
single  glance  made  him  master  of  the  subject : 
and  though  imagination  could  not  supply  him 
facts,  still  it  very  often  became  a  successful 
substitute  for  authorities.  He  once  said,  in 
serious  refutation  of  what  he  called  the  pro- 
fessional calumnies  on  this  subject,  that  he 
was  quite  as  laborious  as  was  necessary  for  any 
Nisi  Prius  advocate  to  be :  '  For,'  said  he, 
with  the  utmost  sim.plicity,  '  I  always  pe- 
rused my  briefs  carefully  when  I  was  con- 
cerned for  the  plaintiff;  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  do  it  for  the  defendant,  because,  you 
know,  /  coiddpick  np  the  facts  from  tJie  op- 
posite connseVs  statement.'  This  was  what 
Curran  considered  being  laborious ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  was  at  best  but  an  industrious 
idleness. 


Judges  and  Witnesses. 

At  a  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  York,  in  a  cause 
of  damages  for  an  assault,  a  countryman,  a 
friend  of  the  plaintiff,  gave  a  most  clear  and 
circumstantial  evidence  to  all  the  main  facts. 
Just  before  he  was  quitting  the  box,  the 
Learned  Judge,  Baron  Richards,  asked  him 
how  old  he  thought  the  person  assaulted  might 
be  ?  The  witness  pertinaciously  avoided 
giving  any  information  on  this  head.  '  Is  he 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty?'  said  the  Judge.  The 
witness  still  persisted  that  he  could  not  tell. 
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At  length  the  Judge  said,  '  Now  in  all  pro- 
babilitj^  you  have  never  before  seen  me,  nor  I 
you,  yet  I  think  I  could  form  a  pretty  correct 
guess  at  your  age.'  '  Very  likely,' replied  the 
honest  countryman,  'but  you  are  a  better 
Judge  t\ii\n  I  am.'  This  reply  produced  a 
general  laugh,  while  the  witness  stood  amazed 
at  being  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  the 
mirth.  At  length  the  Judge  resumed;  and 
having  no  further  questions  to  put,  said, 
'  Good  morning,  my  friend.'  The  witness 
w^ithdrew  from  the  box  ;  but  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Court,  thinking  he  had  not 
quite  properly  behaved,  quickly  resumed  his 
place,  and  significantly  said,  *  Good  morning, 
sir!' 


A  litigious  fellow  of  an  attorney  brought  an 
action  against  a  farmer  for  having  called  him 
a  rascally  lazver.  An  old  husbandman  being 
a  witness,  was  asked  if  he  heard  the  man  call 
him  a  lawyer  ?  '  I  did,'  was  the  reply.  '  Pray,' 
says  the  Judge,  'what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
import  of  the  word  ?'  '  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that,'  replied  the  fellow.  '  Why,  good 
man,'  said  the  Judge,  'there  is  no  dis- 
honour in  the  name,  is  there  ?'  '  I  know  no- 
thing about  that,'  answered  he,  '  but  this  I 
do  know,  if  any  man  called  me  a  laiver,  I'd 
knock  him  down.'  'Why,  sir,'  said  the 
Judge,  pointing  to  one  of  the  counsel,  '  that 
gentleman  is  a  lawyer,  and  that,  and  that, 
and  I  too  am  a  lawyer.'  'No,  no.'  replied 
the  fellow  ;  '  no,  my  lord  :  you  are  a  Judge, 
I  know  ;  but  you  are  not  a  lawer,  I'm  sure.' 


Counsel  and  Witnesses. 

A  gentleman  who  was  severely  cross-ex- 
amined by  jNIr.  Dunning,  was  repeated!}' 
asked  if  he  did  not  lodge  in  the  verge  of 
the  court ;  at  length  he  answered,  that  he 
did.  '  And  pray,  sir,'  said  the  counsel, 
'  for  what  reason  did  you  take  up  your  resi- 
dence in  that  place?'  'To  avoid  the  ras- 
cally impertinence  of  dunni7ig,'  answered  the 
witness. 


llvered,  he  admitted  the  fact,  but  said,  that  he 
was  humbugged  in  the  business.  '  Hum- 
bugged, fellow  :'  exlaimed  the  opposite  coun- 
sel, who  was  not  very  famous  for  his  talents, 
'I  don't  know  what  you  mean.'  '  Don't  you, 
sir  T  said  the  man  ;  '  why  then,  upon  my  con- 
science, I  must  tr^^  to  explain  it  in  your  own 
way,  by  putting  a  case.  Suppose  now  I 
should  tell  his  lordship  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  you  were  an  able  counsel, 
and  they  were  to  believe  me,  every  mother's 
son  of  them  would  be  humbugged,  my  dear, 
that's  all.'  

Sir.  Curran  cross-examining  a  horse  jockey's 
servant,  asked  his  master's  age.  '  I  never  put 
my  hand  in  his  mouth  to  try-,' answered  the 
witness.  The  laugh  was  again.st  the  counsel, 
until  he  retorted,  '  You  did  perfectly  right, 
friend,  for  your  master  is  said  to  be  a  great 
bite.' 

On  another  occasion,  ]\Ir.  Curran  was  ex- 
amining Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  tobac- 
conist ;  he  put  a  question,  at  which  Lundy 
i  hesitated  a  good  deal.  '  Lntidy,'  said  Cur- 
ran, '  that's  a  poser,  a  deuce  of  a  pinch, 
Lundy.' 


At  a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  an  Irish- 
man, who  was  a  witness  in  a  cause  respecting 
some  occurrence  at  a  table  where  he  dined 
frequently,  being  asked  on  his  cross-examina- 
tion, how  he  could  possibly  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  day  in  particular,  when 
he  had  dined  constantly  at  the  same  table 
for  months ;  '  Recollect  it,'  replied  Pat, 
'  how  could  I  forget  it  ?  the  dinner  was  a 
roast  shoulder  of  mutton,  in  July,  without 
potatoes.' 


When  Serjeant  Cockle  was  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  he  once  told  a  witness  that  he  was 
very  saucy,  and  followed  up  the  remark 
by  asking,  '  Pray  what  sauce  do  you  like 
best  ?'  '  Any  sauce,  but  Cockle  sauce,'  was  the 
reply. 

At  an  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  1788,  a 
learned  counsel  thus  examined  a  witness : 
'What  are  you?'  'A  Jew.'  'Well,  what 
is  your  Christian  name?'  'I  never  vas 
christened,  my  lord,  but  my  name  is  Moses 
Lez'i.' 


A  witness  at  the  Assizes  at  Kilkenny,  being 
asked  if  when  he  was  examined  before  a  magi- 
strate, he  did  not  give  a  very  different  account 
of    the  transaction  from  what    he   now  de- 


Downfall  of  Curran. 

i\Ir.  Curran  distinguished  himself  not  more 
as  a  barrister,  than  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  latter  character,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  a  man, 
whose  thirst  of  revenge  was  only  to  be  sati- 
ated by  the  utter  ruin  of  his  adversary-.  On 
the  discussion  of  a  Bill  of  a  penal  nature,  ^Mr. 
Curran  inveighed  in  v.-arm  terms  against  the 
Attorney  General,  ]Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  for  sleep- 
ing on  tJic  bench,  ^\•hen  statutes  of  the  most 
cruel  kind  were  enacting  ;  and  he  ironically 
lamented  that  the  slumber  of  guilt,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  repose  of  innocence  !  A 
message  from  JNIr.  Fitzgibbon,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  sally ;  and  the  parties  having 
met,  were  left  to  Jire  when  they  chose.  '  1 
never,'  said  Mr.  Curran,  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  duel,  '  I  never  saw  anyone 
whose  determination  seemed  more  malignant 
than  Fitzgibbon's  ;  after  I  had  fired,  he  took 
aim  at  me  for  at  least  half  a  minute  :  and  on 
its  proving  ineffectual,  I  could  not  help  e.x- 
claiming  to  him,  '  It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr. 
Attorney  ;  you  were  deliberate  enough.'  The 
Attorney  General  declared  his  honour  satis- 
fied ;  and  here,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
I  dispute  appeared  to  terminate. 
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Not  here,  however,  terminated  Fitzgibbon's 
animosity.  Soon  after,  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor  and  a  Peer  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the 
former  capacity,  found  an  opportunity,  by 
means  of  his  judicial  authority,  ungenerously 
to  crush  the  rising  powers  of  his  late  antago- 
nist. Mr.  Curran,  who  was  at  this  time  a 
leader,  and  one  of  the  senior  practitioners  at 
the  Chancery  bar,  soon  felt  all  the  force  of  his 
rival's  vengeance.  The  Chancellor  is  said  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  attention  to  every 
motion  he  made  ;  he  frequently  stopped  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech ;  questioned  his 
knowledge  of  law ;  recommended  to  him 
more  attention  to  facts  ;  in  short,  he  succeeded 
not  only  in  crippling  all  his  professional  efforts, 
but  actually  to  leave  him  without  a  client.  Mr. 
Curran,  indeed,  appeared  as  usual  in  the  three 
other  courts  ;  but  he  had  been  already  stripped 
of  his  most  profitable  practice  ;  and  as  his  ex- 
penses nearly  kept  pace  with  his  gains,  he  v.-as 
almost  left  a  beggar ;  for  all  hopes  of  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  long  robe  were  now 
denied  him.  The  memory  of  this  persecution 
embittered  the  last  moments  of  Curran's 
existence  ;  and  he  could  never  even  allude  to  it 
without  evincing  a  just  and  e.xcusable  indigna- 
tion. In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  a 
friend,  twenty  years  after,  he  says,  '  I  made 
no  compromise  with  povv^er  ;  I  had  the  merit 
of  provoking  and  despising  the  personal  malice 
of  every  man  in  Ireland  who  v,as  the  known 
enemy  of  the  countrJ^  Without  the  walls  of 
the  court  of  justice,  my  character  was  pursued 
with  the  most  persevering  slander ;  and  within 
those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to  be 
beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity,  it  was 
not  so  with  my  clients  ;  and  my  consequent 
losses  in  professional  income  have  never  been 
estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  have  often 
heard,  than  ;^3o,ooo.' 

The  incidents  attendant  upon  this  disagree- 
ment, were  at  times  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
One  day,  when  it  was  known  that  Curran  was 
to  make  an  elaborate  argument  in  Chancery, 
Lord  Clare  fthe  title  of  Fitzgibbon"  brought  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  upon  the  bench  with 
him  ;  and  during  the  progre?s  of  the  argument, 
he  lent  his  ear  much  more  to  the  dog  than  to 
the  barrister.  At  last  the  Chancellor  seemed 
to  lose  all  regard  to  decency  ;  he  turned  him- 
self quite  aside,  in  the  most  material  part  of 
the  case,  and  began  in  full  court  to  fondle  the 
animal.  Curran  .stopped  short :  '  Go  on,  go 
on,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  Lord  Clare.  '  Oh  !'  re- 
plied Mr.  Curran,  'I  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
my  lord  ;  I  really  took  it  for  granted  that  your 
lordship  was  employed  in  consultation. ' 


Mistaking  Sides. 

A  Scottish  advocate  (we  believe  the  present 

Lord  H d;,  who  had  drank  rather  too 

freely,  was  called  on  unexpectedly  to  plead  in 
a  cause  in  which  he  had  been  retained.  The 
lawyer  mistook  the  party  for  whom  he  was 
engaged,  and,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
agent  who  had  feed  him,  and  the  absolute 
horror  of  the  poor  client  who  was  in  court,  he 


delivered  a  long  and  fervent  speech,  directly 
opposite  to  the  interests  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend.  Such  w^as  his  zeal,  that  no 
whispered  remonstrance,  no  justling  of  the 
elbow,  could  stop  him,  in  nicdio  giu-gite 
dicendi.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit 
down,  the  trembling  solicitor  in  a  brief  note 
informed  him,  that  he  had  been  pleading  for 
the  wrong  party.  This  intimation,  which 
would  have  disconcerted  most  men,  had  a  very 
different  effect  on  the  advocate,  who,  with 
an  air  of  infinite  composure,  resumed  his  ora- 
tion. '  Such,  my  lords,'  said  he,  '  is  the  state- 
ment which  you  will  probably  hear  from  my 
learned  brother  on  the  opposite  side  in  this 
cause.  I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave,  in  a 
few  words,  to  show  your  lordship  how  utterly 
untenable  are  the  principles,  and  how  distorted 
are  the  facts,  upon  which  this  very  specious 
statement  has  proceeded.'  The  learned  gen- 
tleman then  went  over  the  whole  ground,  and 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  he  had  completely 
and  energetically  refuted  the  whole  of  his 
former  pleading. 

A  similar  circumstance  happened  in  the 
Rolls  Court,  on  the  nth  of  July,  17S8. 

i\Ir.  A.,  an  eminent  counsel,  received  a 
brief  in  court  a  short  time  before  the  case  was 
called  on,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
prayer  of  a  petition.  Mr.  A.  conceiving  him- 
self to  be  the  petitioner,  spoke  very  ably  in 
support  of  the  petition,  and  was  followed  by 
a  counsel  on  the  same  side.  The  Ma.ster  of 
the  Roils  then  enquired  who  opposed  the 
petition  ?  Mr.  A.  having  by  this  time  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  rose  in  much  confusion, 
and  said,  that  he  felt  really  much  ashamed  for 
a  blunder  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  that 
instead  of  supporting  the  petition,  it  was  his 
business  to  have  opposed  it.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  with  great  good  humour,  desired 
him  to  proceed  now  on  the  other  side,  obser- 
ving, he  knew  no  counsel  who  could  answer 
his  arguments  as  well  as  himself. 

Sir  Vicar)'  Gibbs. 

In  the  trial  of  Hardy  for  high  treason,  lilr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Vicary;  Gibbs,  in  rising  to 
address  the  \\xty  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
fainted  awaj'.  After  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered himself,  he  turned  about  suddenly, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  assured  the  jury  that 
it  was  his  an.xiety  for  the  miserable  man  at  the 
bar,  his  own  consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
do  him  that  justice  in  his  defence  that  he 
wished,  that  had  overpowered  him. 


The  Tables  Turned. 

A  very  respectable  gentleman  once  appeared 
at  Westminster  Hall,  to  justify  bail.  The 
counsel  determining  to  be  very  witty  upon 
him,  opened  upon  him  in  the  following  extra- 
ordinarj'  manner : 

'  Pray,  sir,  is  there  not  a  certain  lady  who 
lives  with  you  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,  there  is.' 

'  Oh,  there  is :  and  I  suppose,  if  the  truth 
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were  known,  that  lady  has  been  very  expen- 
sive to  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  that  lady  has  been  very  expensive 
to  me.' 

'  And  I  suppose  now  you  have  had  children 
by  that  ladj^,  and  they  too  have  cost  you  a 
good  deal  of  money?' 

'Yes,  they  have.' 

'And  yet  you  come  here  to  justify  bail  to  a 
large  amount !' 

The  counsel  thought  he  had  now  done 
enough  to  prevent  the  confidence  of  the 
court  being  placed  in  the  gentleman  ;  when 
the  latter  raising  his  voice,  indignantly  said, 
'  It  is  true,  Mr.  Counsellor,  that  there  is  a 
lady  with  me,  but  that  lady  is  my  wife ;  we 
have  been  married  these  fifteen  years,  and 
have  children  ;  and  whoever  has  a  wife  and 
children,  will  find  them  expensive.' 

The  counsellor  looked  a  little  foolish  at  this 
unexpected  retort,  which  the  gentleman  fol- 
lowed up  by  asking  him  with  permission  of 
the  bench)  '  whether  in  his  brief,  or  otherwise, 
he  had  instructions  to  insult  a  respectable 
citizen,  and  a  man  of  honour,  by  impertinent 
questions  ?'  To  this,  as  may  be  expected,  no 
answer  was  made. 


Challenging  a  Jury. 

An  Irish  colonel  of  dragoons,  previous  to  a 
trial  in  which  he  was  the  defendant,  was  in- 
formed by  his  counsel  that  if  there  were  any 
of  the  jur}'  to  whom  he  had  any  personal  ob- 
jections, he  might  legally  challenge  them. 
'  Faith,  and  so  I  will,'  replied  the  son  of  Mars  ; 
'  if  they  do  not  bring  me  off  handsomely,  I  will 
challenge  every  man  of  them.' 


Lord  Nor  bury. 

The  following  anecdotes  belong  more  pro- 
perly perhaps  to  the  bench  than  the  bar;  but 
the  learned  judge  to  whom  thej-  relate  would 
say  that  ought  not  to  be  a  l^ar  to  their  inser- 
tion. Lord  Norbury,  whose  love  of  punning 
is  proverbial,  and  not  always  very  consistent 
witb  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  specimen  of  this  foible  in 
a  civil  action  respecting  the  validity  of  an 
alleged  marriage  between  a  Mr.  Watson  and 
a  Margaret  Lee.  His  lordship  began  by  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Clarke  who  closed  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff:  on  the  great  powers  of  his 
Stentorian  lungs,  which  he  had  used  so  eftec- 
tually,  as  to  have  made  himself  heard,  not 
only  by  every  person  in  the  court,  but  by  the 
very  passengers  in  the  mail-coaches  that  went 
by  the  window  :  he  was  highly  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Clarke  exert  himself  so  ably  for  his  client  ; 
he  wished  at  all  times  to  hear  free  and  inde- 
pendent advocates,  and  did  not  think  that  now 
and  then  a  dash  at  the  judge  and  jur>'  was  at 
all  amiss.  But  really  Mr.  Clarke  had  raised 
his  yoice  to  such  a  Hunt-/;/j,'-  pitch,  he  had 
almost  imagined  himself  in  Spajields,  or 
Smithfield  at  least.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
RIeara's  deposition  about  selling  tubs,  he  did 
not  think  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  could  have  much 


weight.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Salter,  and 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  well  salted 
in  her  cross-examination,  he  would  request 
them  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  Margaret  Lee, 
and  ^  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  tJiat.' 
The  jury  would  recollect  the  evidence  of 
Gorman,  who  proved  that  both  before  and 
after  the  marriage  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  Margaret  Lee  used  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Watson's  servants,  called  him  master,  and,  in 
short,  instead  of  his  having  respected  her  as 
Mrs.  Watson,  he  treated  her  as  one  of  the 
very  '  Lees'  of  society.  His  lordship  summed 
up  the  remainder  of  the  evidence,  and  con- 
cluded by  congratulating  the  court  and  the 
jury  that  this  trial  was  so  nearly  closed,  for, 
from  its  great  length,  he  feared  it  would  have 
become  a  'Watson's  Sheet  Almanack,'  and 
detain  them  the  whole  year. 

Giving  judgment  in  another  case  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dublin,  his  lord- 
ship observed  that  it  was  quite  insufficient  for 
the  demandant  in  a  writ  of  rig'nt  to  say  '  he 
claimed  by  descent.'  'That,'  continued  his 
lordship,  'would  be  a  shrewd  answer  for  a 
sweep  who  had  got  into  your  house  by  coming 
down  the  chimney  :  "  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you 
get  into  my  house.'"  "  I  got  in  by  descent." 
Facilis  descensus  averni ;  and  this  would  be 
an  easy  and  a  szueeping  way  of  getting  in.' 


King's  Evidence. 

During  a  trial  at  the  Carlow  Assizes  in  1819, 
on  an  indictment  against  Dennis  Nowlan  and 
Edward  Furlong  for  stealing  thirty  pounds  of 
tobacco,  the  following  confessions  were  e.x- 
tracted  from  James  Ferris,  an  accomplice  in 
the  robber^',  who  was  admitted  king's  evi- 
dence. He  was  cross-examined  by  JMr. 
Green : — 

Q.  Witness,  how  many  gaols  have  you  been 
in  ? — A .  Only  two,  and  not  more  than  once  in 
each. 

Q.  How  many  robberies  have  you  been  at 
altogether? — A.  Together!  (laughing)  why, 
sure  I  could  not  be  at  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

Q.  You  certainly  have  knocked  me  down 
by  that  answer.  (Loud  laughing  in  court.) 
Come,  now,  tell  us  how  many  you  have  been 
at?— ^.  I  never  put  them  down  :  for  I  never 
thought  it  vv'ould  come  to  my  turn  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 

Q.  By  virtue  of  your  oath,  sir,  will  you 
swear  that  you  have  not  been  at  fifteen? — A. 
I  would  not    witness  laughing  . 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  you  have  not 
been  at  twenty?  —  ^.  I  would  not  (still 
laughing). 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  robbing  the  Widow 
Byrne,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow? — A.  The 
Widow  Byrne,  who  is  she  ?  ISIay  be  it  is  big 
Nell  you  mean.  Oh  !  I  only  took  a  trifle  of 
whisky  from  her,  that's  all. 

Q.  Was  it  day  or  night?— ^.  (laughing) 
Why  it  was  night,  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  not  rob  the  poor  woman  of  every 
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article  in  the  house ;  even  her  bedclothes,  and 
the  clothes  off  her  back? — A.  I  took  clothes, 
but  they  were  not  on  her  back. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  stealing  two  flitches  of 
bacon  from  Doran,  the  Wexford  carman? — 
A.  Faith  I  do,  and  a  pig's  head  beside  ! 
(Loud  laughing  in  court. ) 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  robbing  John  Keogh, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  taking  ever}' 
arUcle  in  his  house  ? — A .  You're  wrong  there  ; 
I  did  not  take  everything  ;  I  only  took  his 
money  and  a  few  other  things  !  (Witness  and 
the  auditory  laughing  immoderately.) 

Q.  Why,  you're  a  mighty  good-humoured 
fellow!—^.  There  is  not  a  better-humoured 
fellow  in  the  county — there  may  be  honester  ! 

The  prisoners  v/ere  acquitted,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  a  very  crowded  court. 

yanies  Ferris,  the  approver,  was  then  in- 
dicted for  the  robbery.  He  pleaded  guilty ; 
and  while  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  put  the 
usual  question  to  the  prisoner,  '  \Vhat  have 
you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and  execu- 
tion shall  not  be  pronounced  against  you?' 
the  fellow  pleaded  the  benefit  of  the  statute, 
and  laughed  in  his  face. 


Ganick  at  Law. 

The  following7>?^  d'csj>rit,  from  the  pen  of 
David  Garrick,  was  sent  by  him  to  ^Nlr.  Coun- 
sellor Hotchkin,  at  a  time  when  Garrick  was 
involved  in  a  law  suit,  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  a  house  at  Hampton  : — 

Daz'fd  Garrick  to  Mr.  HotcJikin,  his 

coiiiLscllor  afidfnend. 

On  your  care  must  depend  the  success  of  my 

suit. 
The  possession  I  mean  of  the  house  in  dispute ; 
Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney's  my  foe, 
And  the  worst  of  his  tribe,  though  the  best  are 

so-so ; 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  well  know  'tis  a  rule. 
That  the  knave  should  be  ever  too  hard  for 

the  fool ; 
To  this  rule   one  exception  your  client  im- 
plores, 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  kick  the  knave  out 
of  doors. 


Swift  and  Bettesworth. 

Dean  Swift  having  taken  a  strong  dislike  to 
Serjeant  Bettesworth,  revenged  himself  by  the 
following  lines  in  one  of  his  poems  : — 
So  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 
Tho'  half-a-crown  out-pays  his  sweat's  worth, 
Who  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent, 
Calls  Singleton  his  brother  Serjeant. 

The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettesworth  when  he 
was  in  company  with  some  of  his  friends. 
He  read  it  aloud  till  he  had  finished  the  lines 
relating  to  himself  He  then  flung  it  down 
with  great  violence,  trembled,  and  turned 
pale.  After  some  pause,  his  rage  for  a  while 
depriving  him  of  utterance,  he  took  out  his 
penknife,  and  swore  he   would  cut  off  the 


dean's  ears  with  it.  Soon  after  he  went  to 
seek  the  dean  at  his  house,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home  followed  him  to  a  friend's,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  room.  Swift  desired  to  know  his  com- 
mands. '  Sir,'  says  he,  "  I  am  Serjeant  Bet- 
tes-worth,'  in  his  usual  pompous  way  of 
pronouncing  his  name  in  three  distinct  syl- 
lables. '  Of  what  regiment,  pray  ?'  says  Swift. 
'  O,  Mr.  Dean,  we  know  your  powers  of  rail- 
lery ;  5'ou  know  me  well  enough,  that  I  am 
one  of  his  majesty's  Serjeants  at  law.'  'What 
then,  sir?'  'Why  then,  sir,  I  am  come  to 
demand  of  you  whether  you  are  the  author  of 
this  poem  (producing  it;  and  the  villainous 
hues  on  me  ?'  at  the  same  time  reading  them 
aloud  with  great  vehemence  of  emphasis  and 
much  gesticulation.  '  Sir,'  said  Swift,  '  it  was 
a  piece  of  advice  given  me  in  my  earl}'-  days 
by  Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  disown  any 
writing  laid  to  my  charge,  because  if  I  did 
this  in  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not  disown 
afterwards  would  infallibly  be  imputed  to  me 
as  mine.  Now,  sir,  I  take  this  to  have  been 
a  very  wise  maxim,  and  as  such  have  followed 
it  ever  since  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be 
in  the  power  of  all  your  rhetoric,  as  great  a 
master  as  you  are  of  it,  to  make  me  swerve 
from  that  rule. '  Bettesworth  replied,  'Well, 
since  you  will  give  me  no  satisfaction  in  this 
affair,  let  me  tell  you  that  your  gown  is  alone 
your  protection,'  and  then  left  the  room. 

The  Serjeant  continuing  to  utter  violent 
threats  against  the  dean,  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation formed  and  signed  by  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  stand  by 
and  support  their  general  benefactor,  against 
anyone  who  should  attempt  to  offer  the  least 
injury  to  his  person  or  fortune.  Besides,  the 
public  indignation  became  so  strong  against 
the  Serjeant,  that  although  he  had  made  a 
considerable  figure  at  the  bar,  he  now  lost  his 
business,  and  was  seldom  employed  in  any 
suit  afterwards. 


The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

On  the  trial  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Sir  Edward 
Phillips,  his  Majesty's  Serjeant-at-Law, 
opened  the  pleadings  in  the  following  singular 
manner :  '  The  matter  that  is  now  to  be  offered 
to  you,  my  Lords  Commissioners,  and  to  the 
trial  of  you,  the  Knights  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  is  matter  of  treason  ;  but  of  such 
horror  and  monstrous  nature,  that  before  now, 

The  tongue  of  man  never  delivered. 

The  ear  of  man  never  heard. 

The  heart  of  man  never  conceived. 

Nor  the  malice  of  hellish  or  earthly  devil  ever 

practised. 
For  if  it  be  abominable  to  murder  the  least ; 
If  to  touch  God's  anointed  be  to  oppose  them- 
selves against  God  ; 

'  If  'by  blood)  to  subvert  Princes,  States, 
and  Kingdoms,  be  hateful  to  God  and  man, 
as  all  true  Christians  must  acknowledge  ;  then 
how  much  more  than  too  monstrous  shall  all 
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Christian    hearts   judge  the  horror  of  this 
treason  ;  to  murder  and  subvert 

Such  a  king, 

Such  a  queen. 

Such  a  prince, 

Such  a  progeny. 

Such  a  State, 

Such  a  Government, 

So  complete  and  absolute. 

That  God  approves, 

The  world  admires, 

All   true  English  hearts  honour  and  reve- 
rence, 

The  Pope  and  his  disciples  only  envy  and 
malign. ' 

'  The     proceeding    wherein     is    properly 
divided  into  three  general  heads  : 
First,  matter  of  declaration. 
Second,  matter  of  aggravation. 
Thirdly,  matter  of  probation. 

'  Myself  am  limited  to  deal  only  with  the 
matter  of  declaration,  and  that  is  contained 
within  the  compass  of  the  Indictment  only. 

'  For  the  other  two,  I  am  to  leave  to  him  to 
whose  place  it  belongeth.' 

This  was  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  Attor- 
ney-General, who  was  as  quaint,  and  more 
verbose,  than  the  learned  serjeant. 

When  Henry  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  was  tried 
for  being  concerned  in  the  same  plot,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  took  an  extensive  review  of  the 
various  conspiracies  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as  his  Majesty',  James  the  First, 
whose  descent  he  described  with  great  minute- 
ness. After  he  had  traced  him  down  to  the 
union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
he  said,  '  But  a  more  famous  union  is,  by  the 
goodness  of  the  Almight}"-,  perfected  in  his 
majesty's  person  of  divers  lions,  two  famous 
ancient  and  renowned  kingdoms,  not  only 
without  blood  or  anj^  opposition,  but  with 
such  an  universal  acclamation  and  applause  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees  ias  it  were  with  one 
voice)  as  was  never  before  seen  or  read  of. 
And  therefore,  most  excellent  king,  for  to 
him  I  will  now  speak : 
*  Cum  triplici  fulvum  conjunge  bone  leonem, 

Ut  varias  Atavus  junxerat  ante  Rosas  : 
Majus  opus  varios  sine  pugna  unire  leones, 

Sanguine  quam  varias  consociasse  Rosas.' 

'  These  four  noble  and  magnanimous  hons, 
so  firmly  and  individuallj'-  united,  are  able 
without  any  difficulty  or  great  labour,  to  sub- 
due and  overthrow  all  the  letters  and  bulls 
(and  their  calves  also)  that  have  been  or  can 
be  sent  into  England. 


N07. 

The  rise  of  Noy,  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  to  have  originated  in  a  case  which  is 
very  well  known,  that  of  tJic  three  graziers. 
At  a  country  fair,  the  three  graziers  had  left 
their  money  with  their  hostess,  while  they 
v/ent  to  transact  their  business.  A  short  time 
after,  one  of  them  returned,  and  under  pre- 
tence that  they  had  occasion  for  the  whole 


nioney,  received  it  from  the  hostess,  and  made 
his  escape  with  it.  The  other  two  sued  the 
woman  for  delivering  that  which  she  had  re- 
ceived fro7!t  the  three,  before  tJte  three  came 
and  demanded  it.  The  cause  was  tried,  and 
a  verdict  found  against  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Noy,  who  was  then  making  his  first 
appearance  at  the  bar,  requested  to  be  feed 
by  the  woman,  saying  that  he  thought  he 
could  still  bring  her  off.  He  then  moved  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  stated  that  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  case 
was  this :  The  defendant  had  received  the 
m.onej'  from  the  three  together,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  deliver  it  until  the  same  three 
demanded  it.  She  asks  for  no  other  condi- 
tion ;  let  the  three  men  cotne,  attd  it  shall  he 
paid.  This  motion  altered  the  whole  course 
of  proceeding  ;  and,  according  to  Lloyd,  in 
his  '  State  Worthies,'  first  brought  Mr.  Noy 
into  notice. 

Noy  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  but  flattered  so  much  upon  that  ac- 
count, that  Clarendon  saj's,  he  thought  '  he 
could  not  give  a  clear  testimony,  that  his 
knowledge  in  the  law  was  greater  than  all 
other  men's,  than  by  making  that  law  which 
all  men  believed  not  to  be  so.  So  he  moulded, 
framed,  and  pursued  the  odious  and  crjnng 
project  of  soap ;  and  with  his  own  hand  drew 
and  prepared  the  writ  for  ship  money  ;  both 
which  will  be  the  lasting  monuments  of  his 
fame.' 

The  Law  and  the  Fact. 

On  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Lil- 
burne  for  high  treason,  during  the  Protector- 
ship, he  addressed  the  following  demand  to 
the  court  :  '  I  desire  to  know  whether,  after  I 
have  pleaded  to  matter  of  fact,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  speak  to  the  jury,  on  whose  in- 
tegrity my  life  depends  ;  and  who  are  judges 
of  law  as  well  as  fact,  and  3'ou  only  the  pro- 
nouncers  of  their  will  ;  you,  who  call  your- 
selves judges  of  the  law,  are  only  Norman  in- 
truders, cyphers  to  pronounce  their  sentence, 
who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact." 

Judge  Jerniyn.  '  Was  ever  such  blasphe- 
mous heresy,  to  call  the  judges  cj'phers? 
The  Judges  have  been  judges  of  law,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
jury  only  judges  of  fact.' 

Lilburne.  '  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read, 
I  will  disprove  this  from  your  own  law  :  here 
is  the  first  part  of  'Coke's  Institutes'  (holding 
the  book  in  his  hand),  which  all  lawyers  allow 
to  be  good  law  ;  and  here  Coke  says,  that  a 
special  verdict,  or  at  large,  may  be  given  upon 
an  issue  ;  but  if  they  will  take  upon  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  they  may  give  their 
verdict  general.' 

The  prisoner  then  objected,  '  that  some  of 
the  books  laid  in  the  indictment  were  pub- 
lished before  the  act  on  which  he  was  indicted 
took  place  ;  and  urged  that  where  there  was 
no  law  there  could  be  no  transgression.  He 
observed  further,  that  it  was  the  intention,  and 
not  the  act,  which  made  a  thing  criminal ; 
and  he  had  always  consulted  the  prosperity 
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of  the  nation,  though  it  was  true  he  had  been 
proclaimed  a  traitor  in  all  the  great  towns  in 
England,  and  imprisoned  for  crimes  with 
which  he  had  never  been  since  charged  ;  and 
now,  for  complaining  of  hard  usage,  acts  were 
made  on  purpose  to  bring  him  within  a  charge 
of  high  treason.' 

The  court  observed  that  this  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose  ;  they  should  not  suffer  him  to 
go  on  at  this  rate. 

Lilburne.  'Well,  if  you  will  not  let  me 
proceed,  ray  blood  be  upon  your  heads  :  I 
desire  the  jury  will  take  notice  of  your  un- 
just and  cruel  usage.'  Ke  then  resigned  him- 
.self  to  the  care  and  consciences  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  honest  jury;  who  he  agam  ob- 
ser%'ed;  were  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
fact ;  and  prayed  God  to  direct  them  to  act 
according  to  justice. 

'  Whereupon,'  saj^s  the  old  record,  '  the 
audience  cried  "  Amen !"  and  gave  a  great 
ham  ;  and  the  judges,  apprehensive  of  a 
tumult,  directed  Major-General  Skippon  to 
send  for  three  companies  of  soldiers  more  for 
their  protection.' 

Frideaux,  the  Attorney-General,  summed 
up  the  evidence,  and  told  the  jur^'  that  if  they 
had  any  remembrance  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful things  their  renowned  army  had  done, 
and  with  w  hat  confidence  and  despite  to  all 
law  and  authority  Lilburne  had  published 
those  books,  they  would  take  care  he  should 
smart  for  it ;  concluding,  that  the  court  were 
judges  of  the  law,  as  the  jury  were  of  the 
fact. 

Judge  Kehle,  in  his  directions  to  thejurj% 
told  them  that  this  was  the  greatest  treason 
that  ever  was  attempted  by  one  man  ;  that  it 
struck  at  the  subversion  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  have  laid  them  all  In  blood  ;  and  left 
it  to  their  consciences.  If  I,ilburne  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  most  transcendent  treason 
that  ever  was  hatched  In  England. 

The  jurj',  before  they  went  out,  desired  they 
might  have  a  quart  of  sack  to  refresh  them- 
selves, but  v.-ere  told  no  jurj'  were  ever  allowed 
to  drink  In  capital  cases,  and  it  was  thought  a 
great  indulgence  to  permit  them  to  have  a 
candle. 

The  jury  returning  into  court  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  gave  in  their  verdict  that  the 
prisoner  was  xot  guilty  ;  at  which  the 
people,  when  told,  shouted  for  half  an  hour, 
without  ceasing. 

Notwithstanding  ]\ir.  Lilburne  was  acquit- 
ted, he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower ;  and 
Major-General  Skippon  ordered  to  guard  him 
thither,  with  a  good  body  of  troops.  The 
multitude  followed  him  with  loud  acclama- 
tions to  the  Tower  gates ;  and  the  nation  in 
general  appeared  afterwards  so  exasperated 
at  Lilbume"s  being  continued  a  prisoner,  that 
the  Council  of  State,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
thought  fit  to  direct  their  warrant  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  discharge  him. 

Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  under  great 
apprehensions  from  the  daring  spirit  of  this 
man,  and  could  not  rest  till  he  got  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  hisbanishment,  whereby 
it  was  declared  that  he  should  be  adjudged 


guilty  of  felony  if  ever  he  appeared  in  Eng- 
land after  a  certain  limited  time.  Lilburne, 
however,  paid  but  little  regard  to  this  stretch 
of  power  ;  he  was  aftenvards  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
on  that  Act  of  Banishment,  but  again  acquit- 
ted by  the  jury.  The  Parliament  were  so 
incensed  at  this  result  that  they  ordered  the 
jurors  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  before 
the  Council  of  State,  to  show  cause  why  they 
acquitted  the  prisoner  of  felony,  against  the 
plainest  evidence  ;  but  though  all  the  jury 
were  separately  examined  and  threatened, 
they  would  give  no  other  answer  but  that  they 
looked  upon  themselves  to  be  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  gave  the  verdict 
according  to  their  consciences.  Cromwell 
had  at  last  no  other  way  to  defend  his  usur- 
pation against  the  attacks  of  this  brave  and 
popular  man  but  by  Imprisoning  him  arbitrarily 
In  Dover  Castle,  where  he  died  a  martyr  to 
liberty. 

A  medallion  was  struck,  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  Lilburne  on  his  original 
acquittal  from  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
It  had  on  one  side  these  words : 

'  John  Lilburne,  saved  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Integrity  of  his  jury,  who  are 
judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  Oct.  26, 
1649.' 

The  reverse  presented  the  names  of  the 
jurymen,  in  several  circles,  one  within  the 
other,  v/ith  a  rose  in  the  centre  : 

'jNIIles  Petty,  Ste.  lies,  Abr.  Smith,  John 
King,  MIc.  I\lurln,  Tho.  Dainty,  Edm.  Key- 
sar,  Eder.  Parkins,  Rob.  Packman,  Wil. 
Comlns,  Ly.  Widon,  Hus.  Towlln,   Oct.  26, 

The  opinion  delivered  in  this  trial  by  Judge 
Jermyn,  that  the  doctrine  of  juries  being 
judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  was  '  a 
blasphemous  heresy' — an  opinion  so  favour- 
able to  tyranny,  and  tending,  as  Sir  John 
Hawles  well  obser\'ed,  '  to  defeat  the  principal 
end  of  the  institution  of  juries,  and  so  subtlUy 
to  undermine  that  which  was  too  strong  to  be 
battered  down' — was  afterwards  supported  by 
the  infamous  Jefferles,  and  was  again  revived 
under  the  powerful  auspices  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ]Mansfield.  '  Upon  the  reason  of  the 
thing,'  said  he,  '  and  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  the  jury  ought  not  to  assume  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lav/.' 

At  length,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  bill  declaratory  of  the  law  of 
Hbel,  which  completely  .settles  the  disputed  or 
disputable  points  ;  and  in  cases  of  indictments, 
or  informations  for  libels,  leaves  not  a  loop- 
hole for  corrupt  or  ambitious  judges.  Lord 
Kenyon  called  this  bill  'a  race  for  popularity,' 
and  repeatedly  declared  that  he  should  '  have 
acted  exactly  the  same  before  as  after  the 
Libel  Bill,  so  verj-  clear  vras  he  respecting  the 
doctrine  ' 


Old  Irish  Practice. 

In  the  year  1689,  several  persons  were 
indicted  in  Ireland  for  stealing  cows,  but  the 
witnesses  against    most    of   them  durst  not 
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appear  to  prosecute.  Witnesses  being  brought 
against  three  of  them,  Michael  Cavcnagh, 
Edmund  Poor  and  William  Bowland,  Justice 
Keating,  who  appears  to  have  acted  in  a 
manner  very  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  of  a  judge,  said  to  the  witnesses  : 

'  I  charge  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  before 
God,  that  you  neither,  for  favour  nor  affection, 
be  inclined  to  spare  any  of  these  villains.' 

Two  Protestant  witne.sses  against  Cavenagh, 
hearing  Judge  Keating  speak  against  skeans 
(a  sort  of  long  dirk]  one  of  them  said  : 

'  jNIy  lord,  when  we  seized  him,  we  took  a 
skean  away  from  him.' 

Justice  Keatiiig.  Sir,  how  durst  you  carry  I 
such  an  unlawful  weapon  ? 

Cavenagh.  My  lord,  I  am  a  butcher;  it 
was  a  butcher's  knife. 

yustice  Keating.  Aye,  I  do  not  question 
but  thou  canst  butcher  upon  occasion. 

One  Hick  said,  '  My  lord,  he  is  no  butcher, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  country 
round  us.  I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  him 
several  times.' 

Cavenagh.  He  is  a  murderer,  my  lord,  do 
not  believe  him. 

A  IVitiiess.  My  lord  it  was  near  ten  inches 
long,  thick  at  the  back,  and  sharp  point,  every 
way  a  skean. 

Justice  Keating.  Is  that  your  butcher's 
knife  ?  You  are  a  great  villain  for  carrying 
such  a  weapon. 

Cavenagh.  I  was  ordered  to  have  a  skean, 
my  lord. 

Justice  Keating.  Pray,  sir,  who  ordered  j'ou? 

Cavenagh.  The  priest  of  the  parish. 

Justice  Keating.  A  priest,  sir  !  (turning 
to  his  brother  Judge}  Do  you  hear  that, 
brother  ? 

Baron  Lynch.  AVhat  priest,  sir?  what 
priest  ?  what  is  your  priest's  name  ? 

Justice  Keating.  Hold,  brother.  Come,  I 
shall  not  a.sk  your  priest's  name,  I  believe  you 
will  have  occasion  to  see  your  priest  soon,  to 
do  you  a  better  office  than  to  advise  you  to 
carry'  skeans.  It  is  not  for  priests  to  arm  or  | 
animate  such  villains  as  you  are  for  mischief 
I  shall  not  ask  your  priest's  name. 

Clancy,  an  Irish  gentleman.  My  lord,  he 
belies  the  priest  ;  he  is  a  rogue. 

Cavenagh.   I  do  not.     The  priests  of  every 
parish  did  give  orders  to  get  half-pikes  and 
skeans  ;   and  they  were   getting  together  in  j 
companies  in  every  parish.  j 

Jjistice  Keating.  Who  were  they  that  were  i 
getting  together  ;  such  fellows  as  you  ?  j 

Ca7'enagh.  No,  my  lord,  better  men  than  ! 
I  ;  a  great  many  that  are  here  in  court.  I 

The  jury  retiring,  foimd  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  Poor  and  Bowland,  but  found  Cave- 
nagh not  guilty. 

Justice  Keating.  Gentlemen,  you  have  ac- 
quitted the  greater  villain  :  at  your  door  let  it 
lie.' 


all  in  favour  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king, 
although  their  reasoning  was  not  a  little 
singular.  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  gave 
his  opinion  at  great  length,  and  thus  con- 
cluded : 

'  In  cases  of  necessity,  pro  salute  rcip.  every 
subject   must    (even  by  rules  of  law)    bestir 
himself;  must  contribute   his  best  abilities; 
must  set  to  both  his  helping  hands. 
Rich  men  must  expose  their  treasures. 
Able  men  of  body  must  put  on  arms. 
Great  counsellers  m.ust  give  their  best  advice. 
Vv'omen  must  not  be  idle. 
Old  men  and  clergymen  (if  they  have  no  other 

powers   must  attend  their  prayers. 
And  Judges  must  press  and  enforce  the  laws 
upon  the  subjects  to  compel  them   to  con- 
tribute.' 

On  these  grounds  the  learned  judge  decided, 
that  the  charge  of  twenty  .shillings  imposed 
on  Mr.  Hampden,  was  consonant  to  law,  and 
consequently  that  judgment  ought  to  be  given 
against  him. 


French  Witness. 

On  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the 
Regicides,  a  Dr.  Mortimer  was  called  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  ;  when  being  sworn,  he 
said, 

'  IVIe  Lar,  me  ha  serd  the  king.' 

Court.  We  cannot  understand  a  word. 

Counsel.   He  is  a  Frenchman,  my  lord. 

Court.  Pray  let  there  be  an  interpreter. 

A  Mr.  Young  was  then  sworn  to  interpret 
the  evidence  truly  ;  but  this  v.as  found  so  dif- 
ficult and  troublesome,  that  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  waived  his  evidence,  and 
prayed  that  another  witness  might  be  called. 

Dr.  Mortimer.  '  Me  Lar,  me  can  peak 
Englis.' 

Counsel.  No,  no,  pray  sit  down. 


Ship  Money. 

In  that  great  constitutional  question,  the 
levying  of  ship  money,  which  the  patriot  John 
Hampden  so  nobly  resisted,  the  Judges  were 


A  Prototype  for  Informers. 

Among  the  slight  charges  on  which  the  lives 
of  subjects  have  sometimes  been  endangered, 
there  was  none  more  frivolous  than  those  on 
which  Elizabeth  Celller  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  in  the  year  16S0.  It  appeared  that 
this  woman  had  gone  to  a  conjuror  of  the 
name  of  Gadbury,  to  know  if  the  king  would 
live  or  die,  expressing  her  fears  that  he  would 
die,  as  he  was  then  very  ill.  An_  infamous 
wretch  of  the  name  of  Dangerfield,  v.-as 
brought  asa v.itness  against  her  ;  but  evidence 
being  produced  in  court,  that  he  had  been 
whipped,  transported,  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
pilloried,  his  testimony  was  not  taken.  Dan- 
gerfield produced  a  pardon,  which  extended 
only  to  one  crime,  and  was  proved  to  be  de- 
fective. The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William 
Scroggs,  acted  with  great  spirit  and  unusual 
integrity  on  the  occasion,  declaring  that  he 
would  shake  all  such  fellows  before  he  had 
done  with  them. 

Dangerfield.    My  lord,  this  is  enough  to 
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discourage  a  man  from  ever  entering  into  an 
honest  principle. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What!  Do  you  with 
all  the  mischief  that  hell  hath  in  you,  think  to 
brave  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  I  wonder  at 
your  impudence,  that  you  dare  look  a  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  face,  after  having  been  made 
appear  so  notorious  a  villain. 

Mr.  Justice  Jones.  Indeed,  if  he  be  the 
same  man,  he  is  not  fit  for  a  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  that  he  is  the 
same  man,  is  verj--  notorious.  Come  Mrs. 
Cellier,  what  have  yo\i  more  to  say? 

Mrs.  Cellier.   Enough,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jjcstice,  You  have  said  enough 
already.  Come,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
is  a  plain  case  ;  hers  is  but  one  witness  in  a 
case  of  treason,  and  that  not  direct ;  there- 
fore Is-Y  your  heads  together. 

The  jury  immediately  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty ;  and  the  court  committed 
Dangerfield  to  prison,  until  he  should  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour. 


Treating  June.s. 

Nothing  can  afford  greater  security  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  than  the  inde- 
pendence of  juries  ;  and  so  watchful  are  the 
laws  in  this  respect,  that  a  jury  is  not  suffered 
to  separate  without  giving  a  verdict,  nor  to 
hold  the  least  conversation  with  any  indi- 
vidual. They  are  even,  although  kept  up  ail 
night,  not  suffered  to  have  either  fire  or  candle, 
unless  by  the  special  permission  of  the  court. 
It  was,  however,  far  different  in  former  times  ; 
and  it  shocks  our  ideas  of  propriety,  to  see 
how  juries  were  then  treated  and  feasted. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  mentions,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  usual  for  the  party  who  obtained  the 
verdict,  to  give  the  jui-y  a  dinner  ;  '  and  this, 
says  he,  '  is  all  they  have  for  their  labour, 
notwithstanding  that  they  come  some  twenty, 
some  thirty,  or  forty  miles,  or  more,  to  the 
place  where  they  give  their  verdicts  ;  all  the 
rest  is  at  their  own  charge.  In  criminal 
matters,  not  capital,  the  jury  were  formerly 
paid,  if  they  acquitted  the  prisoner  ;  but  not 
if  they  found  him  guilty  ;  but  in  the  prose- 
cution for  the  Popish  Plot,  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  the  jury  had  more,  and  were 
treated  higher,  if  they  convicted  a  prisoner, 
than  if  they  acquitted  him.  In  capital  matters, 
it  was  never  allowed  to  pay  the  jury,  be  their 
verdict  which  way  it  would.' 

On  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  the  jury 
were  locked  up  all  night,  without  either  fire 
or  candle  ;  they  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict, 
owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  one  Arnold,  the 
king's  brewer.  In  Tanner's  collection,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  vol.  xxviii.,  there  is  the 
following  curious  letter  on  the  treatment  of 
this  jury : 

'  Johji  Ince,  to  the  A  rchhishop  of  Canterbury. 
June,  30,  1688. 

'  MAY   IT   PLEASE  YOUR   GRACE, 

'  We  have  watched  the  jury  carefully  all 
night,  attending  without  the  door  on  the  stair 


head.  They  have,  by  order,  been  kept  all 
night  without  fire  or  candle,  save  only  some 
basins  of  water  and  towels  this  morning  about 
four.  The  officers  and  our  servant.s,  and 
others  hired  by  us  to  watch  the  officers,  have 
and  shall  constantly  attend,  but  must  be  suj)- 
plied  with  fresh  men  to  relieve  our  guard,  if 
need  be. 

'  I  am  informed  by  my  .servant  and  Mr. 
Granges,  that  about  midnight,  they  were  very 
loud  one  among  another  ;  and  that  the  like 
happened  about  three  this  morning,  which 
makes  me  collect  they  have  not  yet  agreed. 
They  beg  for  a  candle  to  light  their  pipes  ;  but 
are  denied. 

'  In  case  a  verdict  pass  for  us,  which  God 
grant  in  his  our  best  time,  the  present  con- 
sideration will  be  how  the  jury  shall  be  treated. 
The  course  is  usually,  each  man  so  many 
guineas,  and  a  common  dinner  for  them  all. 
The  quantum  is  at  your  Grace's  and  my  lord'.s 
desire.  But  it  seems  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing, that  the  dinner  might  be  spared,  lest  our 
watchful  enemies  should  interpret  it  against 
us.     It  may  be  ordered  thus  :    to  each  man 

guineas  for  his  trouble,  and  each  man  a 

guinea  over  for  his  own  desire.  My  Lord, 
your  Grace's  most  humble  servant. 

JoHX  Ince.' 
'  N.B.  There  must  be  150  or  200  guineas  pro- 
vided.' 


Contrast  between  English  and 
French  Judicial  Proceeding.s. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  public  morality  in 
England,  that  the  functions  of  the  ministers 
of  justice,  are  assisted  by  the  solemn  abhor- 
rence of  the  public  mind,  directed  against 
instances  of  enormous  crime,  and  lending  its 
affecting  gravity  to  the  discussions  of  trans- 
gressions against  the  just  principles  of  nature, 
as  well  as  against  the  laws  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions. Perhaps  the  principal  security  of  a 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stern  and  angry 
regards  which  society  fixes  on  great  delin- 
quents, the  frown  of  which  nothmg  can  divert 
or  soften.  If  the  mockery  of  justice,  the  im- 
pudence of  depiavity,  the  indecency  of  licen- 
tious manners,  are  permitted  to  constitute  an 
agreeable  relief  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  sanguinary  villainy  to  which  thej^  form  a 
.sort  of  farcical  accompaniment  ;  national  man- 
ners maj-  possess  a  certain  glossiness  of  surface, 
but  the  most  direful  calamities  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  absence  of  fixed 
rallying  points  for  the  virtuous,  and  of  im- 
moveable lines  of  separation  and  defence  from 
the  vicious. 

The  difference  between  England  and  France 
in  this  respect,  is  ver^'  striking  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  piece  of  more  curious  history  than  that 
relating  to  Madame  Manson,  who  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  assassination  of  M.  Fualdes,  a 
gentleman  of  Rhodez,  and  a  very  reluctant 
witness  against  his  murderers.  After  a  variety 
of  contradictory  statements  which  this  woman 
had  made,  she  was  at  length  introduced  into 
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court  as  a  witness.  The  President  made  her 
a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  her, 
she  was  an  angel  destined  by  Prozndeiice  to 
clear  up  a  horrible  mj-ster>-.  She  was  invited 
to  tell  all  she  knew  of  the  assassination,  on 
which  she  darted  a  terrible  look  at  the  accused, 
and  fainted  away.  A  marechal-de-camp  flew 
to  her  help.  Recovering,  she  cried  out, 
'Remove  from  my  sight  these  assassins.' 
The  r^ext  moment  she  deposed  she  knew  no 
assassins,  and  that  she  had  never  been  at 
Bancal's  house,  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. She  added,  that  she  believed  Eastide 
and  Jausion,  two  of  the  accused,  were  there. 

The  President.     Why  do  you  believe  so  ? 

3lada7!ie  Manson.  In  consequence  of 
anonymous  notes  I  have  received. 

President.  Since  you  say  you  know  no- 
thing yourself  against  these  men,  why  did 
you  call  them  assassins  ? 

M.  Manson.  By  conjecture  ;  besides 
(turning  to  Jausion  ,  when  one  kills  one's 
children,  one  may  kill  another's  friend. 

The  Chief  Judge  enters  with  much  eager 
curiosity  into  this  stor^- about  killing  children  ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  talk  takes  place 
on  this  subject,  between  him  and  this  lady ; 
and  all  this  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury.  Eeing 
still  further  pressed,  ^Madame  ]NIanson  again 
fainted  away  ;  but  this  time  she  kept  her  seat. 
On  her  recovery,  she  put  her  hand  on  the 
sword  of  an  officer  who  was  administering 
the  remedies  proper  in  such  cases,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  You  have  got  a  knife  !'  The  officer 
removed  his  sword,  that  she  might  not  be 
alarmed  b}'  its  sight. 

M.  Fualdes,  the  son  of  the  murdered  person, 
is  busy  in  court  during  the  whole  proceed- 
ings ;  he  is  indulged  with  permission  to  make 
speeches  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
and  on  any  subject  that  may  occur  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  public  prosecutor  and  another 
lawyer  are  emploj'ed  against  the  prisoners, 
but  that  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  I\I. 
Fualdes  should  not  also  take  possession  of  the 
court  at  his  pleasure.  The  best  possible  un- 
derstanding seems  to  have  existed  between 
him  and  the  judges  ;  he  abused  Bastide's  ad- 
vocate in  outrageous  terms,  often  interrupted 
the  .prisoners  in  their  defence,  and  favoured 
the  audience  with  long  accounts  of  his  mode 
of  living  at  Paris,  what  company  he  kept,  and 
what  were  his  motives  and  feelings  in  pursu- 
ing the  assassins  of  his  father.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct,  say  the 
reporters  ;  and  the  audience  never  failed  to 
dissolve  in  tears  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth.  AVhen  the  accused  persons  take  the 
undue  libertj'-  of  cross-questioning  him,  the 
court  murmurs  disapprobation  !  The  display 
of  grief  made  by  I\I.  Fualdes,  is  scarcely  less 
theatrical  than  JNIadame  Manson's  horrors  ; 
but  what  is  most  offensively  ridiculous,  is  his 
intolerance  and  impatience,  which  perpetually 
goad  him  to  interrupt  the  debates.  The  advo- 
cate fqr  Jausion  having  objected  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  domestic  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered  man,  that  his  statement  before 
the  court  went  much  further  than  his  depo- 
sition before  the  Judge  of  Instruction,   ^I. 


Fualdes  gets  up  without  ceremony,  and  in- 
forms the  court,  that  his  servant  ought  to  be 
easily  excused  for  the  omission,  inasmuch  as 
he  himself  could  scarcely  at  first  bring  himself 
to  believe  in  the  guilt  of  Jausion  (then  on  his 
trial,\  'I  was  in  my  bed,'  said  M.  Fualdes, 
'  when  at  the  approach  of  that  person  I  felt  an 
indescribable  horror,  so  much  so,  that  I  shrunk 
beneath  the  clothes  to  avoid  his  sight.  It  was 
then,  as  if  by  inspiration,  I  felt  convinced  he 
had  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  murder 
of  my  father  !'  All  this  goes  without  a  word 
of  caution  from  anybody  to  the  jur\-.  !M. 
Fualdes,  as  attentive  to  the  inspirations  of 
others  as  to  his  own,  requested  the  court  to 
order  a  file  of  armed  men  to  be  placed  betv%-een 
the  prisoners  and  Madame  Manson,  that  she 
might  feel  assured  ;  this  arrangement  of  the 
scenery'  took  place,  and  had  a  striking  eftect. 
Madame  Manson  plaj-ed  her  part  still  more 
interestingly  ;  she  assured  M.  Fualdes,  with 
whom  she  carried  on  the  dialogue,  that  to  dis- 
cover the  assassins  of  his  father,  she  would 
give  all  she  had,  'all,'  she  added  with  a  sigh, 
'  but  my  son.' 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  miserable 
mummerj'  of  a  French  Court  of  Justice,  in 
which  melodramatic  scenes  of  mock  sensi- 
bility- are  acted  before  a  jury  assembled  to  tr>' 
men  on  life  or  death.  What  are  we  to  think 
when  we  find  the  Chief  Judge  exclaiming  in 
the  middle  of  the  trial  to  the  two  prisoners, 
Eastide  and  Jausion,  '  You  certainly  were 
in  BancaVs  /wuse ;  tell  us  which  of  you 
saved  the  life  of  a  female  ?*  To  the  woman 
Eancal,  he  said,  *  You  know  you  are  guilt>' ;' 
and  then  exhorted  her  to  lock  at  the  figure  of 
Christ,  suspended  over  his  head,  and  no 
longer  to  conceal  the  truth. 

The  President  having  again  affirmed,  by 
way  of  address  to  Eastide,  that  he  was  in  the 
house  of  Eancal  the  night  of  the  murder, 
Madame  ^Manson  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Az'ow, 
ii<7-etch .''  This  indecent  interruption  would 
have  been  severely  rebuked  in-  England : 
but  in  France  '  all  hearts  trembled,'  says 
the  reporter.  She  had  just  declared,  be  it 
remembered,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
affair ;  yet  there  appears  to  have  been  no  one 
in  court,  not  even  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
to  charge  the  jur\',  as  they  valued  their  con- 
sciences, to  dismiss  entirely  from  their  atten- 
tion the  mountebank  tricks  of  this  infamous 
woman.  A  M.  Amans  Rodat  is  then  invited 
by  the  Judge  to  state  in  court  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical lecture,  which  he  delivered  one  day 
to  Madame  IManson,  on  the  propriety  of 
speaking  the  truth  when  examined  in  a  case 
affecting  men's  lives  and  the  punishment  of 
murder.  After  several  modest  excuses,  he 
commenced  the  repetition  of  his  discourse, 
in  which  he  told  her,  that  '  If  a  iviclced  world 
.should  judge  of  her  by  appearances,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  say,  as  has  been  said  of  our 
first  mother.  Oh,  happy  fault  T  'Go  on! 
speak,  sir  !'  said  the  President,  *  your  words 
may  serve  for  owr public  itistrnction.' 

Two  hundred  and  forty  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined for  the  prosecution  ;  and  in  several 
cases  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  name  of 
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judicial  investigation,  was  as  great  as  the 
insult  offered  to  justice.  Will  our  readers 
believe,  that  in  France,  in  the  year  1817,  a 
witness  was  permitted  to  make  the  following 
statement  as  regular  evidence  against  a  man 
on  trial  for  his  life  ?  J.  Vignes,  who  de- 
scribed himself  Professor,  being  sworn  and 
questioned,  deposed  as  follows  : — 

'  I  met  Bastide  on  the  19th  of  Z\Iarch,  about 
tWO  o'clock  in  the  day,  on  the  Boulevard 
d'Estourmel,  below  the  garden  of  ^vlr.  Seguret. 
I  said  to  my  companion,  "That  man  looks 
like  a  rogiici-'  "  He  belongs  to  a  respecta- 
ble family,  however,"  said  my  friend.  "No 
matter,"  replied  I,  "he  carries  a  bad  look 
with  him."  More  late  in  the  da}-,  I  was  in 
the  shop  of  ^I.  Fontana,  the  jeweller,  with 
the  same  person ;  Bastide  again  passed  ;  / 
•was  seized  ivith  korivr,  and  hastily  retired 
into  the  shop.  "  You  will  get  yourself  into  a 
quarrel,"  said  my  companion.  "  I  cannot 
help  it;  I  am  not  master  of  myself,"  I  re- 
plied. When  I  heard  of  the  affair  in  which  he 
was  involved,  I  felt  no  surprise,  and  I  ob- 
served to  my  friend,  that  I  -was  not  de- 
ceived.' 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  witness's  deposi- 
tion ;  and  although  it  proves  nothing  but  his 
consummate  folly,  yet  Bastide  is  questioned 
by  the  President  what  he  has  to  say  to  this 
testimony  !  Five  or  six  witnesses  are  brought 
in,  merely  to  say  that  they  had  heard  from 
others  that  these  others  had  heard  it  reported 
that  M.  Fualdes  had  been  watched  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  his  death.  A  Justice  of 
Peace  is  e.x-amined,  who  commences  his  testi- 
mony by  declaring,  that  he  has  nothing  at  all 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  murder,  but  that  he  has 
been  told,  that  ciglitceii,  years  ago  Bastide 
opetied  a  cabi7iet  at  his  brothers,  a;id  took 
07it  some  papers !  For  the  first  and  only 
time,  one  of  the  counsel  here  rose,  and  said 
that  the  jury  ought  to  distrust  the  reasonings 
and  surmises  of  witnesses,  who  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  plain  and  applicable  facts. 
The  court,  who  had  listened  with  interest  to 
the  physiognomist,  stopped  the  advocate  in 
this  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  begged 
that  its  time  might  not  be  occupied  by  such 
ur.necessan,'  remarks  !  In  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion, it  is  said  that  Colard,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  would  take 
any  one's  life  away  for  twenty-five  louis  ;  that 
the  good  things  of  the  world  were  not  well 
divided  ;  that  the  rich  had  more  than  their 
share  ;  and  that  if  everyone  were  of  his  mind, 
those  who  had  nothing  would  take  what  they 
could.  The  jury  were  so  struck  by  this  pas- 
sage, that  they  desired  it  might  be  read  to 
them  twice,  though  it  had  no  earthly  con- 
nexion with  the  case  they  had  to  try  ;  and 
the  Judge,  in  his  charge,  particularly  alluded 
to  this  atrocious  speech,  as  he  called  it. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty;  but 
the  whole  proceedings  were  quashed  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation. 

On  a  second  trial,  in  which  IMadame 
Manson  spoke  out  more  plainly,  they  were 
again  convicted.  '  Never,'  says  the  French 
report  of  this  second  trial,   *  has  a  scene  so 


eminently  dramatic  terrified  the  audience  of  a 
tribunal.  Never  did  the  Champmeles,  the 
Clarions,  the  Raucourts,  of  tragic  memory, 
produce  on  their  spectators  an  effect  so 
prompt,  so  terrible.  The  voice,  the  counte- 
nance, the  attitude  of  Madame  Manson,  in 
making  the  terrible  reproach  to  Bastide, 
cannot  be  described !  Judges,  lawyers, 
guards,  spectators,  and  crimmals,  all  turned 
pale  ;  a  general  cry  was  raised  ;  then  a  dole- 
ful silence  took  place,  which  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  peal  of  applause.' 

How  different,  then,  is  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  proceedings  of  a  court  in 
P' ranee,  from  what  it  is  in  England  !  Justice 
in  England  would  have  found  a  way  to 
extract  the  truth  from  Madame  Manson 
v.ithout  theatrical  parade,  or  would  quietly 
but  severely  have  chastised  her  falsehoods, 
and  examined  and  settled  the  case  on  .such 
valid  evidence  as  could  be  procured.  The 
proceedings  would  have  borne  a  firm,  clear, 
distinct,  and  precise  character  ;  nothing  but 
substantial  and  applicable  facts  would  have 
influenced  the  fate  of  the  accused,  who  would 
have  been  treated  with  humanity,  judged  im- 
partially, and  if  found  guilty,  punished  with 
rigour. 


A  High  Authority. 

I\Ir.  Curran  was  once  engaged  in  a  legal 
argument ;  behind  him  stood  his  colleague,  a 
gentleman  whose  person  was  remarkably  tall 
and  slender,  and  who  had  originally  intended 
to  take  orders.  The  Judge  observing  that 
the  case  under  discussion  involved  a  question 
of  ecclesiastical  law:  'Then,'  said  Curran, 
'  I  can  refer  your  lordship  to  a  high  authority 
behind  me,  who  was  once  intended  for  the 
church,  though  in  my  opinion,  he  was  fitter 
for  the  steeple.' 

Murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Among  the  persons  tried  for  this  dreadful 
murder,  was  one  Simon,  a  servant  of  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  who  is  said  to  have  saved 
himself  by  a  '  pleasant  answer.'  The 
charge  against  him  was  for  carr^'ing  the 
poisoned  dishes  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in 
the  Tower.  On  his  trial,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  said,  '  Simon,  3'ou  have  had  a 
hand  in  this  poisoning  business.'  '  No,  my 
good  lord,'  said  Simon,  '  I  had  but  one 
finger  in  it,  which  almost  cost  me  my  life  ; 
and  at  the  best,  cost  me  all  my  hair  and 
nails.' 

It  is  said  that  Simon  being  rather  curious, 
and  finding  the  syrup  swim  on  the  top  of  the 
tart,  skimmed  it  off  with  his  finger  and  tasted 
it,  which  led  to  the  injury  he  stated  on  his 
trial. 

A  Mrs.  Turner  was  less  fortunate  than 
Simon  :  she  was  convicted  and  condemned. 
When  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  her,  he  said,  '  That  as 
she  was  the  first  inventress  and  wearer  of 
yellow  starched  ruifs  and  cuffs,  so  he  hoped 
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she  would  be  the  last  that  wore  them  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  strictly  charged  she  should  be 
hanged  in  that  garb,  that  the  fashion  might 
end  in  shame  and  detestation.'  His  hope  was 
fully  accomplished,  as  from  the  day  she  was 
executed,  neither  yellow  ruff  nor  cuii  was  ever 
seen  to  be  worn. 


Dauntless  Advocate. 

]\Ir.  (now  Lord)  Erskine,  in  his  defence  of 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  made  the  following  re- 
markable declaration : — 

'  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Tooke  had  an  additional 
motive  for  appearing  to  be  the  supporter  of 
iSIr.  Paine.  The  constitution  was  wounded 
through  his  side.  I  blush  as  a  Briton  to  re- 
collect that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among 
the  higher  orders  to  deprive  this  man  of  a 
British  trial.  This  is  the  clue  to  Mr.  Tooke's 
conduct  ;  and  to  which,  if  there  should  be  no 
other  witness,  I  will  step  forward  to  be  exa- 
mined. I  assert  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  shut  out  Mr.  Paine  from  the  privilege  of 
being  defended  ;  he  was  to  be  deprived  of 
counsel ;  and  I,  who  now  speak  to  you,  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  office  if  I  appeared 
as  his  advocate.  I  was  told  in  plain  terms 
that  I  must  not  defend  Mr.  Paine.  /  did  de- 
fend him,  and  I  did  lose  viy  office'  Mr.  E. 
was  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Duchj'  of 
Cornwall. 


Home  Tooke. 

Home  Tooke  devoted  many  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  did  not  seek 
to  be  called  to  the  bar  until  he  had  become  so 
active  a  political  partisan  that  he  was  refused 
to  be  admitted.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
eloquence,  skill,  and  acuteness  which  he  dis- 
played on  his  trials,  he  would  have  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  had  he 
been  called  to  the  bar  in  early  life.  On  his 
trial  during  si.Y  days  for  high  treason,  in  1794, 
he  exhibited  a  philosophic  calmness  and  self- 
possession  which  excited  much  admiration. 
As  he  had  confided  his  defence  to  those  able 
advocates,  I\Ir.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  he 
did  little  more  than  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses ;  but  on  a  former  trial  for  a  libel,  in 
1776,  in  charging  the  king's  troops  with  mur- 
der in  the  affair  at  Lexington,  he  was  his  own 
advocate,  and  defended  himself  with  great 
ability,  although  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  This  trial  took  place  before 
he  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Tooke  ;  the 
proceedings  were  therefore  in  the  name  of 
Home  only.  The  first  point  he  urged  was, 
that  if  a  defendant  in  a  case  of  libel  did  not 
call  witnesses,  his  defence  would  determine 
the  proceedings,  and  that  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral had  not  the  right  to  reply. 

Lord  Mansfield w-xs  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  s^id,  if  the  suffering  the  Attorney-General 
to  reply  was  against  law,  it  was  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  trial  for  which  the  verdict  would 
be  set  aside.  Thus  the  defendant  would  have 
his  remedy. 


Mr.  Home.  O !  my  lord,  I  have  already 
suffered  under  your  lordship's  directing  me 
to  remedies.  The  most  cruel  of  all  poisoners 
are  those  who  poison  our  remedies.  Has  yout 
lordship  forgotten  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  I  have  once  before  in  my  life 
had  the  honour  to  be  tried  before  your  lord- 
ship for  a  pretended  libel.  My  lord,  this 
matter  of  reply  I  know  so  well  to  be  the  prac- 
tice, not  only  from  the  intelligence  I  have  had 
upon  that  subject,  but  from  that  very  trial  at 
Guildford,  on  the  action  brought  against  me 
by  the  present  Lord  Onslow.  ^Nlylord,  I  could 
then  have  contradicted  his  evidence.  I  will 
just  mention  t>vo  or  three  particulars  in  this 
case.  It  was  the  most  scandalous  one  that 
ever  came  before  a  court.  Your  lordship  can- 
not forget  the  particulars.  I  was  prosecuted 
by  him  for  a  libel.  On  the  first  action  that  he 
brought,  I  obtained  a  nonsuit.  Upon  that  a 
fres'n  action  was  brought.  To  that  fresh 
action,  in  order  to  try  it  in  Surrey,  where  the 
plaintiff  had  his  influence,  words  spoken  a 
year  or  two  before  were  added,  words  of  a 
different  nature,  and  upon  a  different  subject. 
We  came  to  trial  before  your  lordship,  and  I 
do  remem'oer  some  very  strong  cases  (which, 
indeed,  I  intended  to  have  published)  of  your 
lordship's  practice  in  that  trial.  But,  my  lord, 
however  impatient  I  may  be  thought  to  be,  I 
am  very  patient  under  personal  injuries.  I 
have  never  complained  of  the  practices  used 
against  me  at  that  trial,  nor  of  the  mistakes 
to  speak  gently)  which  your  lordship  made. 
Your  lordship  then  told  me,  as  now,  that  I 
should  have  a  remedy. 

Lord  Mansfield.  If  I  remember  right,  you 
had  a  remedy  there,  for  it  was  determined  not 
to  be  actionable. 

J/r.  Hor>ie.  True,  my  lord,  but  it  cost  me 
i^2oo.  The  remedy  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
verdict  would  have  been. 

Lord  Mansfield.  There  must  be  an  end. 

Mr.  Home.  Not  of  this  objection. 

Lord  Majtsfield.  N  o  ;  an  end  of  going  out 
of  the  cause.  You  must  behave  decently  and 
properlj-. 

Mr.  Home.  I  vnW  surely  behave  properly. 

iVIr.  Home  proceeded  to  make  some  power- 
ful obser\'ations  on  the  rights  and  advantages 
of  a  grand  j  ur^^  and  contended  strongly  against 
ex-officio  informations,  and  the  justice  of  spe- 
cial juries. 

'  In  the  striking  of  a  special  jurj','  he  said, 
'the  Sheriff's  officer  stands  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  his  clerk,  and  so  forth ;  and 
while  the  names  are  taken,  if  a  name  ;for  they 
know  their  distinction — if  a  name  which  they 
do  not  like  occurs  and  turns  up,  the  Sheriff's 
officer  says,  "  O,  sir,  he  is  dead."  The  de- 
fendant, who  does  not  know  all  the  world, 
and  cannot  know  ail  the  names  in  that  book, 
does  not  desire  a  dead  man  for  his  jurj'man. 
"  Sir,  that  man  has  retired."  "  That  man  does 
not  live  any  longer  where  he  did."  "  Sir,  that 
man  is  too  old."  "Sir,  that  man  has  failed, 
and  'oecome  a  bankrupt."  "Sir,  this  man 
will  not  attend."  "  O,"  it  is  then  said  very 
reasonably,  "  let  us  have  men  that  will  attend, 
otherwise  the  purpose  of  a  special  jury  is  de- 
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feated."  This  seemed  ver^'  extraordinary  to 
me.  And  two  of  those  whom  the  officer  ob- 
jected to  I  saz'cd.  I  begged  him  not  to  kill 
men  thus  without  remorse,  as  they  have  done 
in  America,  merely  because  he  understood 
them  to  be  friends  of  liberty ;  that  it  was 
very  true  we  should  see  them  alive  next  week 
and  happy,  but  I  said,  let  them  be  alive  to 
this  cause.  The  first  name  I  took  notice  of 
was  Mr.  Sainsbur>%  a  tobacconist  on  Ludgate 
Hill.  The  Sheriff's  officer  said  he  had  been 
dead  seven  months.  Now,  as  I  happen  to  be 
a  snuff-taker,  and  hviy  my  snuff"  at  his  shop,  I 
knew  ]\Ir.  Sainsbur^'  was  not  so  long  dead.  I 
asked  him  strictly  if  he  knew  JNIr.  Salnsbury 
was  dead,  and  how  long  he  had  been  dead  ? 
"  Six  or  seven  months."'  I  said,  "  \Vliy,  I 
read  his  name  to-day  ;  he  must  then  be  dead 
within  a  day  or  two,"  for  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers that  IMr.  Sainsbury  was  appointed  by 
the  Citj'  of  London  one  of  the  committee  to 
receive  the  toll  of  the  Thames  na%'igation ;  and 
as  the  City  of  London  does  not  often  appoint 
dead  men  for  these  purposes,  I  concluded 
that  the  Sheriff's  officer  was  mistaken  ;  so  Mr. 
Sainsbury  was  permitted  to  be  put  down 
among  you,  gentlemen,  appointed  for  this 
special  jurj-.  Another  gentleman  was  a  Mr. 
Territ.  The  book  said  he  lived,  I  think,  in 
Puddledock.  The  Sheriff's  officer  said,  "That 
gentleman  was  retired  ;  he  was  gone  into  the 
country  ;  he  did  not  live  in  town."  It  is  true, 
he  does  frequently  go  into  the  countrj^ ;  but 
his  fixed  residence  is  in  town.  His  name  was 
likewise  admitted  with  some  struggle.  Now 
what  followed  ?  This  dead  man  and  this  re- 
tired man  were  both  struck  out  by  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury  ;  the  very  men  whom  the 
Sheriff's  officer  had  killed  and  sent  into  the 
country',  were  struck  out  and  not  admitted  to 
be  of  the  jurj'.' 

The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Edward  (after- 
wards Lord;  Thurlow,  next  came  under  the 
severe  notice  of  the  defendant. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Home,  'the  lan- 
guage of  the  Attorney-General  forces  me  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  which  is  the 
most  disagreeable  for  a  man  to  speak  of,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  is  when  he  appears  as  I  do,  a 
defendant.  He  has  charged  this  libel  as  it  is 
called,  with  being  full  of  "  ribaldrj'.  Billings- 
gate, scurrility,  balderdash,  and  impudence." 
I  have  not  used  a  word  that  he  did  not  use  ; 
and  yet  he  pays  me  a  compliment,  and  says, 
he  never  knew  so  much  of  my  talents  and 
learning  as  at  this  time.  The  gentleman's 
memory  is  short ;  I  would  have  forgot  it  if  he 
had  not.  He  represents  me  to  you  in  the  light 
of  a  scurrilous,  ribald,  balderdash.  Billings- 
gate, impudent  fellow.  That  boldness  with 
which  I  defend  the  right  of  the  subject,  will 
not  with  any  man,  who  has  a  regard  for  the 
right  of  the  subject,  pass  for  impudence ; 
those  who  know  anything  of  me,  must  judge 
whether  I  am  impudent  on  other  occasions. 

'  Gentlemen,  he  has  followed  in  this  de- 
scription of  me  which  he  has  given,  and  in 
that  character  with  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  clothe  me  ;  he  has  followed  the  old  practice 
of  some  ingenious  tyrants,  who  used  to  dress 


up  men  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  dogs  to  worry  them.  Just  so 
this  gentleman  dresses  up  his  victims,  in  the 
characters  of  beasts,  in  order  to  expose  them 
to  your  indignation.  He  had  no  pretence 
whatever,  for  representing  me  in  that  light.  I 
do  the  more  wonder  at  this  language  from 
him,  because  he  knew  me  better.' 

]\Ir.  Home  then  proceeded  to  relate  how 
the  Attorney-General  had  formerly  sought  to 
be  acquainted  with  him,  and  had,  in  fact,  been 
in  his  company  for  some  hours  ;  but  whether 
out  of  curiosity,  as  people  go  to  see  a  raree 
show,  or  not,  he  would  not  determine. 

Mr.  Wilkes  happened  to  be  on  the  bench 
during  the  trial,  and  laughed  much  at  some 
observations  in  Mr.  Home's  defence,  which 
occasioned  him  thus  to  notice  the  circum- 
stance. He  said,  '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see, 
that  there  sits  a  gentleman  by  the  judge  who 
is  now  trj-ing  me,  who  has,  as  well  as  myself, 
charged  the  king's  troops  with  murder ;  a 
charge  which  at  that  time  excited  ^eat  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  against  him.  The 
judge  and  that  gentleman  have  been  laughing 
all  the  time  of  this  trial ;  they  have  enjoyed 
each  other's  company  exceedingly.  Well, 
gentlemen  'turning  toward  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  Mr. Wilkes',  I  have  caused  another  laugh 
it  appears  ;  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think, 
that  if  ever  I  come  out  of  prison  again  (if  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  put  me  there),  I  too  may 
have  the  honour,  if  it  be  one,  of  sitting  cheek 
by  cheek  with  the  judge,  and  laughing  at 
some  other  libeller.  But,  gentlemen,  I  have 
wandered  ;  though  if  I  am  to  be  shut  up  so 
soon,  a  few  excursions  before  it  maj'  be  ex- 
cused.' 

Mr.  Home  was  foimd  guilty  of  the  libel. 

When  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  he  moved  an  arrest  of 
judgment  on  various  grounds ;  but  particu- 
larly '  that  the  information  on  which  he  was 
tried,  did  not  specifically  charge  him  with  any 
crime,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  was 
of  a  constructive  nature.' 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  had  ex- 
pected a  verj-^  different  kind  of  argument  from 
the  defendant.  To  say  that  not  anything  like 
a  criminal  charge  had  been  averred  in  the  in- 
formation, was  surely  to  be  attributed  to  a 
perversion  of  the  understanding,  for  the  charge 
v.'as  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 

JSIr.  Home,  in  replj^,  '  However  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Attorney-General  may  have 
been  excited,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  his 
wishes  have  not  kept  pace  with  them.  Mr. 
Attorney-General  might  e.xpect  it  to  be  proved, 
that  the  advertisement  was  neither  false,  scan- 
dalous, nor  seditious,  but  he  could  not  wish 
for  such  proof  It  would  entirely  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  prosecution.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman has  therefore  .spared  me  the  trouble  of 
advancing  such  arguments  with  effect,  by  not 
choosing  to  combat  them  on  the  trial.  _  "The 
crown  officer  has  also  been  excessively  obliging 
in  another  re.spect ;  he  has  not  perplexed  the 
business  with  cases  and  precedents,  nor  has 
he  enlivened  the  dulness  of  the  argument  by 
either  his  oratory  or  his  wit.     Both  these  the 
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learned  Attorney-General  ma^'  possess,  but  he 
has  not  chosen  to  make  a  display  of  either.' 

Mr.  Home  then  quoted  the  case  of  Lord 
Russel,  who  was  charged  with  a  design  '  to 
seize  the  king's  guards,'  an  expression  which, 
Judge  Atkins  said,  was  too  vague  and  inde- 
terminate '  And  who,'  said  he,  '  are  the  king's 
troops  alluded  to  in  the  information  against 
me  ?  They  have  not  been  defined.  But  ad- 
mitting that  they  had,  was  it  physically  im- 
possible that  any  of  the  king's  troops  should 
commit  murder  ?  As  to  the  epithet  of  "  libel," 
so  frequently  adopted  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, what  is  a  libel  ?  Is  the  word  so  technically 
descriptive  ?  By  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  act  of  sending  a  "  v.'ooden  gun  "  to  a  man, 
has  been  deemed  a  libel,  as  ut  the  case  of 
Thicknesse,  who  was  sentenced  for  the  libel  of 
sending  a  wooden  gun  to  Lord  Orwell.  The 
language  about  libels  is  only  the  jargon  of 
uncertainty. 

'The  words  "of"  and  "concerning,"  as 
they  .=tand  in  the  information,  I  strongly"-  ob- 
ject to,  on  account  of  their  legal  informalit3^ 
The  word  "concerning,"  means  seeing  toge- 
ther, and  is  applicable  to  persons  who  parti- 
cipate, at  the  same  time,  in  the  sight  of  a 
thing.  In  this,  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the 
vord,  it  is  not  applied  in  the  information.  If 
the  meaning  of  one  word  may  be  tortured,  that 
of  many  may  be  misapplied.  A  charge  can 
onl}'  be  specified  by  the  most  rigid  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  words.' 

Mr.  Home  then  prayed,  that  on  these 
grounds  judgment  might  not  be  passed  upon 
him. 

Lord  jVIansfield,  after  a  few  obser\'ations, 
proposed  that  Mr.  Home  should  be  com- 
mitted, and  brought  up  on  the  following 
Monday. 

Mr.  Home.  Will  j'our  lordship  commit  me 
before  I  am  legally  convicted  ":" 

The  commitment  was  dropped.  On  the 
Monday  the  Attorney-General  again  praj'ed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  on  Mr.  Home,  v.ho 
had  been  convicted  of  an  '  audacious,  falsd, 
and  wicked  libel." 

Mr.  Horite,  with  great  spirit  and  good 
temper,  replied.  '  I  am,'  said  he,  '  as  little 
given  to  audacity,  as  the  Attorney-General, 
or  any  other  gentleman  in  this  court.  He 
says  my  language  and  style  is  low,  and  that  I 
look  only  for  the  praise  of  a  mob.  This  is  his 
language,  not  mine.  It  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  liberal  education  ;  and  that 
mob  has  paid  him  as  much  tribute  as  it  has 
done  me.  It  is  likewise  my  misfortune  not  to 
be  poor ;  I  never  said  I  was.  If  I  had,  I 
should  here  have  joined  with  the  Attomey- 
General  and  craved  the  lenity  of  the  court ; 
but  I  never  did  ask  a  favour  of  them,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  my 
notions  of  humanity  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  Attomey-General,  and  it  cannot  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  justice  not  to  shrink  from 
her  presence.  I  believe  I  did  say  formerly, 
that^  I  even  dared  anything  your  lordships 
should  do  against  me ;  and  I  now  do,  for  I 
am  confident  that  your  lordships  dare  not  do 
wrong  ' 


The  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned twelve  months,  be  fined  ;C2oo,  and 
find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Home.  My  lord,  I  am  not  at  all  aware 
of  what  is  meant  by  finding  sureties  for  good 
behaviour  for  three  years.  It  is  that  part  of 
the  sentence  which  perhaps  I  shall  find  most 
difficulty  in  complj'ing  with. 

Lord  Maiisjield.   It  is  a  common  addition. 

Mr.  Home.  And  it  may  be  a  common  hard- 
ship. 

I^Ir.  jficstice  Aston.  Not  to  repeat  offences 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Home.  Of  this  sort  ? 

Lord  Ma?isfield.  Any  misdemeanour. 

J/r  Justice  Aston,  ^^^latever  shall  be  con- 
strued bad  behaviour. 

Mr.  Hor7ie.  If  your  lordships  would  im- 
prison me  for  these  three  years,  I  should  be 
safer,  because  I  cannot  foresee  but  that  the 
most  meritorious  action  of  my  life  may  be  con- 
strued to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

Lofd  Matisjicld.  You  must  be  tried  by  a 
jurj',  by  yourcountrj',  and  be  convicted.  You 
know  it  is  a  common  addition.  You  know  it 
yoiurself  very  well. 


Billingsgate  Rhetoric. 

An  action  in  the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  in 
1794,  between  two  Billingsgate  fishwomen, 
afforded  two  junior  barristers  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  much  small  wit. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  his 
client,  Mrs.  Isaacs,  laboured  in  the  humble, 
but  honest  vocation  of  a  fishwoman,  and  that 
vvhile  she  was  at  Billingsgate  market,  making 
those  purchases  which  were  aftenvards  to 
furnish  dainty  meals  to  her  customers,  the  de- 
fendant Davis  grossly  insulted  her,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  market  people,  called 
her  a  thief,  and  another,  if  possible,  still  more 
opprobrious  epithet.  The  learned  counsel 
expatiated  at  considerale  length  on  the  value 
and  importance  of  character,  and  the  con- 
tempt, miserj',  and  ruin  consequent  upon  the 
loss  of  it.  '  Character,  my  lord,'  continued  he, 
'  is  as  dear  to  a  fishwoman,  as  it  is  to  a  duchess. 
If  "  the  little  worm  we  tread  on  feels  a  pain  as 
great  as  a  giant  when  he  dies  ;"  if  the  vital 
faculties  of  a  sprat  are  equal  to  those  of  a 
whale  ;  why  may  not  the  feelings  of  a  humble 
retailer  of  "live  cod,"  and  "  dainty  fresh  sal- 
mon," be  as  acute  as  those  of  the  highest  rank 
in  society- ?'  Another  aggravation  in  this  case, 
the  learned  counsel  said,  was,  that  his  client 
was  an  Old  Maid;  with  what  indignation, 
then,  must  she  hear  that  foul  word  applied  to 
her  used  by  the  Moor  of  Venice  to  his  wife? 
His  client  was  not  vindictive,  and  only  sought 
to  rescue  her  character,  and  to  be  restored 
to  \\\2iX.  place  in  society  she  had  so  long  main- 
tained. 

The  Judge  inquired  if  that  was  \^&  sole 
object  of  the  plaintiff,  or  was  it  baiting  with  a 
sprat  to  catch  a  Jicrring  ? 

Two  witnesses  proved  the  words  used  by 
the  defendant. 


THE  BAR. 


The  counsel  for  the  defendant  said  his 
learned  brother  on  the  opposite  side  had  been 
Jlouiiderijig  for  some  time,  and  he  could  not 
but  think  that  !^Irs.  Isaacs  was  a  Jiatjish  to 
come  into  court  v.'ith  such  an  action.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  fish- 
woman  complaining  of  abuse.  The  action 
originated  at  Billingsgate,  and  the  words 
spoken  'for  he  would  not  deny  that  they  had 
been  used)  were  nothing  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary- language,  the  lex  iip7L  scripta,  by 
which  all  disputes  were  settled  at  that  place. 
If  the  court  were  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  language  at  Billingsgate,  the 
.sittings  would  be  interminable,  actions  would 
be  as  plentiful  as  mackerel  at  Midsummer, 
and  the  Billingsgate  fishwomen  would  oftener 
have  a  new  suit  in  Guildhall  than  on  their 
backs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  learned 
counsel  called  on  the  jury  to  reduce  the 
damages  to  a  sJuujip. 

Verdict.  Damages,  Ojie  Penny. 


Constructive  Treason. 

However  justly  the  severity  of  the  English 
laws  vaSiy  be  complained  of,  there  is  one 
branch  of  them  which  has  been  much  nar- 
rowed, thai  respecting  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  which  no  longer  includes  the  printing 
or  publishing  of  malicious  or  slanderous  libels. 
The  last  person  who  suffered  for  high  treason 
of  this  kind,  was  William  Anderton,  a  printer, 
who  was  tried  in  the  fifth  j-ear  of  William  and 
Mar\-.  Poor  Anderton,  it  v/as  afterwards 
proved,  was  innocent ;  and  the  person  who 
actually  printed  and  published  the  book  f  ..r 
which  he  had  been  cast  and  executed,  was 
soon  after  tried,  and  afso  condemned.  The 
principal  witness  against  Anderton  was  an  in- 
famous fellow  of  the  name  of  Stephens,  whose 
evidence  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  have 
been  received. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Trebj',  in  summing  up, 
did  everything  to  convict  the  prisoner,  whom 
he  accused  of  being  an  ill-minded  and  dis- 
affected person  ;  and  then  he  quoted,  as  pre- 
cedents, the  cases  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and 
Lord  Cobham,  who  lived  almost  a  centurj' 
before  printing  was  introduced. 

The  jury  having  retired  to  consider  of  a 
verdict,  were,  after  two  hours'  debate,  most 
of  them  inclined  to  acquit  the  prisoner  ;  but 
there  was  '  one  among  them  who  loved  mis- 
chief, and  was  for  hanging  men  for  being 
Jacobites,  not  for  being  guilty.  This  man 
afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  evidence 
did  not  amount  to  proof  cf  the  fact ;  but,  said 
he,  "  What  of  that  ?"  I  believed  he  was  guilty  ; 
and  I  will  hang  a  hundred  of  them  on  half  so 
much  evidence.' 

When  the  jury  returned,  and  were  asked 
whether  they  were  agreed  in  their  verdict,  one 
of  them  answered.  No;  on  which  the  court 
frowned,  and  appeared  much  displeased.  The 
foreman  of  the  jury  then  put  this  question  to 
the  bench  :  '  Whether  the  having  these  libels 
in  his  possession,  without  making  any  further 
use  of  them,  did  affect  the  prisoner  as  to  life?' 


This  question,  though  very  pertinent,  was  not 
very  pleasing  ;  and  after  some  frowning  and 
pouting,  t'ne  court  answered  '  No  ;'  but  added, 
that  was  not  the  business  of  the  jury,  who 
were  to  find  the  printing,  which  was  a  suffi- 
cient overt  act. 

A  Jiiryniaji.  My  lord,  our  foreman  is  of 
opinion  this  fact  is  not  proved. 

Court.  \\'Tiether  it  be  proved  or  not,  you 
ought  not  to  determine  ;  the  bare  finding  the 
books  in  his  custody  would  not  be  treason ; 
but  the  case  is,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  man  that 
has  a  printing  press,  to  which  no  man  has 
admission  but  himself;  and  this  man  is  found 
with  an  errata,  so  that  he  must  needs  print  the 
treason. 

A  yuryinan.  'Tis  a  ver>'  strong  presump- 
tion, my  lord. 

Baron  Powell.  A  violent  presumption  is  as 
much  as  if  a  man  had  been  there,  and  done  it 
himself. 

The  jury  were  then  sent  back,  and  after 
three  hours'  deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  Guilty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
who  told  them  that  they  were  good  and  honest 


Right  of  By-Standers." 

On  Colonel  Lilburne's  trial  for  returning 
from  the  banishment  to  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  consigned  him,  the  proceed- 
ings occupied  seven  days,  during  which  Lil- 
burnc,  as  on  every^  preceding  occasion,  boldlj' 
defended  himself  He  demanded  the  oyer  of 
the  J*  c :  of  Parliament  on  v/hich  the  indict- 
ment was  grounded.  It  was  refused,  and 
(saj-s  the  report  of  the  trial  '  furious  hurley 
burleys  '  happened  between  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Recorder,  the  prisoner,  and  several 
persons  in  court ;  when  a  Mr.  Thomas  Prince 
pressed  to  be  heard,  and  told  the  Lord  Mayor 
'  that  it  was  the  known  law  of  England,  that 
any  by-stander  whatever  might  speak  for  the 
prisoner's  benefit  at  the  bar,  especially  when 
they  apprehended  the  prisoner  was  like  to  be 
wronged,  and  denied  his  birth-right,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law  ;  and  this  privilege,  my  lord,  by 
order  of  the  court,  you  have  granted  me,  and 
other  of  Mr.  Lilburne's  friends,  as  our  right 
by  law  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  when  we  see 
things  urged  against  him,  against  reason  and 
right :  and  therefore,  my  lord,  the  thing  that 
]Mr.  Lilbume  demands  about  his  oyer,  or 
hearing  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
wliich  the  indictment  is  founded,  and  the 
judgment  upon  which  the  act  is  grounded, 
and  the  crimes  that  ought  to  be  the  original 
of  all,  is  so  essentially  his  right,  that  it  is  an 
amazement  to  me  to  see  it  disputed  ;  and  also 
it  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that  any  man  that  pre- 
tends so  much  as  to  know  the  verj'  first  rudi- 
ments, or  the  very  first  footsteps  of  the  law, 
as  !Mr.  Recorder  doth,  should  endeavour  to 
deny  such  a  thing,  so  commonly  practised  in 
every  ordinarj'  court  of  justice,  in  the  case  of 
every  ordinary  bond  and  bill  that  a  suit  is 
commenced  upon.' 

The  court  with  violence   and  fury  inter- 
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mpted  Mr.  Prince  ;  the  Recoruer  Gommanded 
ti.c  prisoner  at  his  peril  to  deliver  in  his  ex- 
ceptions :  the  counsel  called  for  his  condem- 
nation ;  and  the  cleric  of  the  court  pressed 
forward  to  gag  his  mouth,  when  Lilburne, 
perceiving  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  court, 
uith  an  earnest,  ardent,  and  loud  voice,  cried 
out,  '  My  lord,  will  you  murder  me  without 
right  of  law,  by  robbing  me  of  my  birth-right, 
and  denying  me  my  oyer,  which  is  as  much 
my  right  by  law,  as  the  blood  that  runs  in  mj' 
veins  ?  My  lord,  are  you  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  produce  that  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which 
you  pretend  to  ground  your  indictment,  upon 
which  you  would  take  away  my  life?  My 
lord,  if  you  thus  proceed,  3'ou  will  give  me 
and  the  people  causa  to  believe,  that  there 
never  was  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  you 
pretend,  nor  such  a  judgment  as  it  pretends 
to  be  the  execution  of;  nor  no  such  crime  ever 
committed  or  acted,  as  any  judgment  of  felony 
can  be  imagined  to  be  grounded  upon  ;  but 
that  rather  all  your  proceedings  against  me, 
from  first  to  last,  are  a  malicious  and  packed 
conspiracy  against  me  to  murder  me,  and 
without  ground  or  cause  to  take  away  my 
life.  For  whose  life  have  I  feloniously 
taken  away  or  endangered  ?  And  if  none 
of  all  these  things  in  the  least  can  be  laid 
imto  my  charge,  or  never  v%-ere,  where  is 
the  act  of  felonj^  that  I  have  committed,  upon 
which  I  am  endeavoured  to  be  hanged  ?' 

Lilburne  was  then  called  upon  for  his  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  these  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
counsel,  who  were  in  the  country-,  and  who 
had  advised  him  first  to  demand  oyer  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Several  of  his  friends  who 
stood  near  him,  cried  out  there  was  a  snare 
laid  for  him  ;  and  bid  him  rather  die,  than  stir 
an  inch  from  his  counsel's  honest,  just,  and 
safe  instructions.  Lilburne  then  said,  to  let 
the  world  know  that  he  was  no  baffler,  nor 
procrastinator  of  time  ;  nor  had  anything  of 
guilt,  fear,  or  dread  within  him,  although  it 
was  never  so  much  to  his  wrong,  he  would 
tender  the  rough  draught  of  his  exceptions,  a 
fair  copy  not  having  been  engrossed.  The 
court  were  plecised  to  receive  it. 

The  j  ury,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  trial, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  three  days  have  never 
been  published,  but  Lilburne  is  said  to  have 
made  an  admirable  defence. 


Passing  Sentence. 

A  Recorder  of  modern  times,  in  passing 
sentence  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  prisoner  of 
the  name  of  Nott,  who  was  convicted  of  ob- 
taining money  on  false  pretences,  for  telling 
f  )rtunes,  said,  '  Prisoner,  you  are  much  too 
clever  a  man  to  remain  in  this  country.'  This 
remark,  so  inconsistent  with  the  solemnity 
and  dignity  of  a  Judge,  was  well  reproved  in 
the  following 

IMPROMPTU. 

The  R r  resolved,  after  grave  consultation, 

That  Nott  w.ns  too  clever  to  stay  in  the  nation  ; 


No  talents  in  leaving  the  realm  would  com- 
plain. 

If  his  own  were  tlie  standard  of  who  should 
remain. 
A  fellow   in  Dublin    had  once   committed 

some   trifling   offence,    for  which  the    Judge 

pronounced  the  following  sentence  : 

yicdge.   '  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that 

you  shall  be  flogged  from  the  Bank  to  theQuay .' 
Prisoner  i^hastily  interrupting  the  Judge;. 

'Thank  you,  my  lord,  you  have  done  your 

worst.' 

Judge.   '  No — and  back  again.'' 


-A  circumstance  of  a  similar  nature  took 
place  at  the  Leeds  Borough  Sessions  in  April, 
1818.  -4s  soon  as  the  court  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years 
upon  a  man  of  the  name  of  L'ttley,  the 
prisoner,  with  hardened  assurance,  exclaimed, 
'  I  wish  you  may  all  sit  there  till  I  come  back 
again  I'  On  this,  the  court  directed  that  he 
should,  in  addition  to  his  other  sentence,  be 
flogged. 

In  these  cases  the  exercise  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion seems  to  have  been  far  enough ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  following? 

A  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Hopwood  was 
convicted  at  the  Salisbury  Assizes  for  stealing 
a  sack  of  oats,  and  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Parke  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  ;  but  immediately  on  the  sentence 
being  pronounced,  he  had  the  effrontery  (as 
the  report  says'  to  direct  an  impertinent 
question  to  his  lordship  respecting  the  ivagcs 
for  his  hard  labour,  which  he  wished  to  know 

i  how  he  v.-as  to  recover.  The  learned  Judge 
instantly  ordered  his  sentence  not  to  be  re- 
corded, and  altered  it  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation. 

It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  although 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  was  considered 

'  an  adequate  punishment  for  that  transgression 
of  the  public  law  upon  which  the  man  was 
arraigned,  yet  for  the  off"ence  of  making  an 
iinpertinent  remark  to  a  Judge,  the  crimi- 
nality of  which  is  neither  declared  by  statute, 
nor  other.vise  recognised  among  indictable 
delinquencies,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation.  The  crime  of 
impertinence,  if  it  be  a  crime,  for  which  this 
very  severe  punishment  was  awarded,  is 
surely  not  of  so  verj^  dangerous  a  nature  to 
society,  as  to  require  the  hasty  and  heavy 
judgment  with  which  it  was  visited  on  this 
occasion. 


Right  to  Speak  before  Pleading. 

When  Mr.  Christopher  Love  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  he  addressed  the  court  previous 
to^his  pleading  to  the  indictment,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Love 
insisted  upon  the  same  liberty  that  had  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Lilburne. 
Lord  President.  He  did  plead  first. 
Air.  LoT'e.  No,  my  lord,  he  did  not  plead 
first,  and  I  have  much  to  move  before  I  plead. 


THE  EAR. 


Lord  PrcsidcrJ.  You  can  say  nothing  till 
you  plead. 

Mr.  Loc'c.  JNIy  lord,  I  desire  not  much 
time. 

Attor>icy-Ge7ic7-al  (Prideaux  .  My  lord,  let 
the  time  now  insisted  on  be  what  time  it  will, 
?Jr.  Love  will  have  time  to  speak,  for  himself; 
and  it  is  so  far  from  being  to  the  point,  that  it 
is  trifling.  And  this  rather  makes  him  seem 
guilty,  than  it  gives  him  any  acquittance. 

Mr.  Love.  Prove  me  guilty  first,  sir;  do 
not  prejudge  me. 

The  indictment  was    then  read ;    but  ISIr. 
Love  still  refused  to    plead,   until  the  court  ' 
was  proceeding  to  pass  judgment  upon  him,  | 
when  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty.    Mr.  Love  made 
a  long  and  able  defence,  concluding  with  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Ruler   of  Israel :  I 
'  As  for  me,  behold  I  am  in  your  hands  ;  do  | 
with  me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you  ;  I 
but  know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  i 
death,  ye  shall  surely  bring   innocent  blood  | 
upon  yourselves  ;'  but  I  will  say  as  the  apostle  | 
did,  '  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  though  I  i 
thus  speak.'     lS\r.  Love  was  found  guilty,  and  I 
suffered  on  Tower  Hill.  i 

Love  was   quite  right  in  stating  that  Lil-  I 
bume  did  not  plead  first.  i 

'  The  prisoner,'  says  the  '  State  Trials,'  speak- 
ing of  Lilbume,  '  being  brought  to  the  bar  be-  ' 
fore  he  v.as  arraigned,  desired  to  be  heard  : 
which  being  granted  him,  he  objected  to  his  ! 
toeing  tried  'oy  a  special  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  :  he  complained  of  his  being  ap-  \ 
prehended  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  ' 
not  by  the  civil  magistrate  ;  that  his  chamber 
and  pockets  had  been  searched,  and  his  es- 
tate, to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
.seized  without  legal  process  ;  and  of  his  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and   no  allowance 
made  him,  as  other  prisoners  u.sed  to  have  who 
were  confined  there.     He  demanded  also  to 
hear  the  commission  read,  by  which  the  court 
was  held  ;  which  he  thought  not  agreeable  to 
the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  rest  of  the  good 
old  laws  of  England. 

'  To  this  Mr.  Prideaux,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, answered  :  that  this  was  not  a  special,  but 
a  general  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
in  the  usual  form  ;  that  it  had  been  read  be- 
fore he  came,  and  that  the  bill  had  been  found  j 
against  him  by  the  Grand  Liquest.  | 

'Judge  Jermyn  also  informed  him  that  the  ' 
court  was  constituted  by  the  supreme  autho-  j 
rity  of  England  :  that  their  commission  was 
founded  on  the  statute  of  i  West.   2,  which 
the  barons  obtained  in  their  wars,  and  pur- 
chased  by  the  sword,  for  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  subject;  that  he  was  to  an- 
swer   the    charge   of  opposing   the   supreme  | 
power,  now  settled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  \ 
not  newly  erected,  but  revived  ;  for  it  was  so 
in  the  Sa.xon  and    in    the    Roman   times ;  re- 
quiring the  pii.soner  to  put  himself  upon  his 
trial,  and  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  bar. 

'  Lilburne  replied,  he  had  good  rea.sons  to 
believe  their  commission  to  be  illegal,  and  de- 
sired all  the  good  people  present  to  take  notice 
ths.t  they  refu.sed  the  reading  the  commission, 
by  which  they  went  about  to  take  away  his 


life  ;  nor  did  he  know  the  meaning  of  holding 
up  his  hand  :  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  tick- 
lish point ;  he  might  throw  away  his  life  if  he 
held  it  up  before  he  knew  what  it  meant. 

'  To  which  Judge  Keble* answered,  it  was 
to  signify  he  was  the  person  they  inquired  for  ; 
and  if  he  did  but  own  himself  to  be  John  Lil- 
burne, it  should  be  sufficient. 

'  Then  Lilburne  said,  his  name  was  John 
Lilburne,  son  to  Mr.  Richard  Lilbume,  of 
Durham,  a  freeman  of  London,  and  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Parliament's  army ; 
but  desired  they  would  not  surprise  him  with 
punctilios. 

'  The  court  told  him,  if  he  talked  of  punc- 
tilios, they  would  put  a  stop  to  that  language. 
Lilburne  replied,  "  Give  me  leave  to  speak,  or 
knock  me  on  the  head  where  I  stand.  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  as  it  was  called,  gave  Duke  Hamilton 
leave  to  speak  to  the  punctilios  of  law  ,  and  I 
hope  j-ou  will  grant  me,  that  have  been  in 
arms  for  i'ou,  as  much  favour  as  was  granted 
to  Duke  Hamilton,  who  was  against  you." 

'  Then,  the  clerk  arraigning  him,  and  de- 
manding if  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  Lil- 
burne said  he  was  not  to  answer  questions  for 
or  against  himself;  he  did  not  know  what 
benefits  he  might  Icsi  by  answering,  and 
therefore  desired  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
counsel,  and  time  to  consult  them  ;  and  that 
he  might  not  be  entrapped  with  niceties,  and 
forms  of  law,  that  could  not  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish books.  However,  he  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  to  plead  not  guilty  of  the  treasons 
in  manner  and  form,  as  laid  in  the  indictment, 
&c.' 


Hanging  Judge. 

Counsellor  Grady,  on  a  late  trial  in  Ireland, 
said  he  recollected  to  have  heard  of  a  relent- 
less judge  ;  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hanging  Judge,  and  was  never  seen  to  shed 
a  tear  but  once,  and  that  was  during  the  re- 
presentation of  The  Beggars  Opera,  when 
IMacheath  got  a  reprieve ! 

It  was  the  same  judge,  we  believe,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  Curran  the  following  pass  of 
wit  once  took  place  at  table.  '  Pray,  Mr. 
Curran,'  said  the  Judge,  '  is  that  hung  beef 
beside  you?  If  it  is,  I  will  try  it.'  'li you 
try  it,  my  lord,'  replied  Mr.  Curran,  'it  is 
sure  to  be  hung.' 


Chancery  Ana. 

E.\  parte  Judkin,  a  lunatic.  August,  1817. 
The  question  debated  was,  whether  the  luna- 
tic was  to  be  examined  by  the  pliysicians 
at  home,  or  be  carried  to  Chester  for  their 
opinion  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  fEldon)  reprobated 
.such  scandalous  litigious  motions,  and  hoped 
the  coun.sel  would  .see  the  propriety  of  not 
troubling  him  again  in  this  way.  '  If  j-ou  do,' 
said  his  lordship  who  has  the  care  of  all  fools 
ex  officio  ,  I  shall  be  obliged,  I  am  afraid,  to 
send  for  a  nuniticr  of  physicians  to  examine 
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yon,  and  see  whether  you  be  sound  in  viind, 
for  I  believe  none  but  lunatics  would  think 
of  mentioning  such  a  case.' 

Patent  Hair  Brushes.  Injunction,  Met- 
calfe V.  Thomson.  Plaintiff,  Metcalfe,  has  a 
patent  for  hair  brushes,  the  grand  secret  of 
wnich  is,  that  some  of  the  hairs  are  long  and 
others  short,  so  that  one  way  or  another  they 
search  the  head.  The  defendant  was,  with- 
out licence,  selling  brushes  of  the  same  sort. 

No  counsel  at  first  appearing  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  'This  mj unc- 
tion must  be  brushed  off,  unless  some  counsel 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to  support  it.' 

Counsel  did  appear— Mr.  Leach  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  de- 
fendant, with  Mr.  Healdasjuniorononeside, 
and  Mr.  Tresslove  as  junior  on  the  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  patent  right,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  produced  an  old  brush  which 
had  been  used  by  a  f)erfumer,  wig-maker, 
wig-dresser,  &c.,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  and  which  was  e.vactly  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  patent  brush. 

Lord  Chancellor.    It  is  a  Fo.vs  brush. 

[N.  B.  There  is  an  old  wig-maker  of  the 
name  of  Fox,  well  known  about  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  who  was  in  fact  the  owner  of  the 
brush  produced.] 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly.    '  It  is,  my  lord.' 

Lord  Chancellor.  Shew  me  the  plaintiff's 
brushes.  Really  it  is  curious  to  see  me  called 
on  to  judge  of  brush-making. 

Here  four  head-brushes,  one  long  broom, 
one  knee  buckle  brush,  and  three  clothes 
brushes,  were  handed  to  his  lordship,  who 
particularly  examined  the  head  -  brushes. 
Nothuig  was  now  heard  but  peals  of  laughter. 
The  only  grave  persons  in  court  were  the  two 
clients,  Messrs.  Metcalfe  and  Thomson. 

Sir  Samiiel  Romilly.  'Now,  my  lord,  in- 
genious as  the  construction  of  these  patent 
brushes  may  be,  your  lordship  will  find  that  it 
is  exactly  the  same  as  this  old  brush  of  my 
friend  Fox's,  which  has  been  used  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  brushing  up  wigs.' 

Lord  Chancellor.  Hand  me  the  brush 
of  this  old  gentleman.  It  must  be  a  curiosity, 
after  being  so  long  worn  by  him  in  his  useful 
employment  of  a  wig-maker.  (Mr.  Fox's 
brush  was  handed  up. )  Really  this  antique 
looks  uncommonly  well. 

Mr.  Heald.  Your  lordship  will  see  by  look- 
ing at  it,  that  it  is  the  .same  to  a  hair  as  the 
patentee's  brushes  ;  only  they  look  a  little 
better. 

Lord  Chancellor.  That  is,  Mr.  Heald,  be- 
cause they  are  younger.  I  have  examined 
this  old  brush,  Mr.  Tresslove,  and  I  see  it  is 
rather  an  odd  kind  of  thing  ;  but  when  you 
and  I  get  as  old,  and  our  tresses  have  been  as 
well  worn  as  these  have  been,  We  shall  per- 
haps look  quite  as  antique. 

Mr.  Tresslove  said,  he  had  advised  his 
client  not  to  show  his  brush. 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  I  must  say, 
that  you  being  a  pursuer,  there  you  were  at 
fa^tlt;  for  if  an  injimction  is  granted  by  this 
court,  or  by  any  of  the  other  branches  con- 
nected with  the  article  on  which  such  an  in- 


junction i.?  granted,  must  be,  and  in  future  I 
do  peremptorily  order,  that  it  shall  be  lodged 
with  the  Master.  I  remember  in  a  case  of 
waste,  that  a  person  in  this  court  who  had 
made  an  affidavit,  actually  affixed  his  oak- 
trees  to  his  affidavit,  to  show  the  court  of 
what  nature  the  trees  were  ! 
Metcalfe  was  non-suited. 


Replies  Churlish. 

An  eminent  barrister  observing  a  Vv'itnesshe 
was  about  to  cross-examine,  particularly- 
thoughtful,  addressed  him  thus  :  '  Come,  Mr. 
F.oniface,  what  are  you  thinking  about?' 
The  countryman  pausing  a  little,  scratched 
his  hat,  and  coolly  replied,  '  I  have  been  just 
a  thinking,  your  honour,  what  a  charming 
dish  my  bacon  face,  and  your  calf's  ttead, 
would  make.' 

In  a  cause,  Howard  v.  Mason,  tried  at  the 
Carlisle  Assizes  in  August,  1818,  Mr.  Raine 
in  cross-examining  Jonah  Bird,  a  very  large 
and  corpulent  man,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
James  Ridley?'  '  No,  I  never  heard  of  him.' 
— '  George  Ridley  ?  '  '  No.'—'  Perhaps  I  still 
mistake  his  Christian  name,  some  Ridley?' 
'  You  will  never  riddle  from  me  but  the  truth.' 
[A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Raine.  That  is  vastly  clever.  But  I 
am  not  angry,  for  I  see  you  are  a  well-fed 
bird. 

Thomas  Graham,  another  witness  examined, 
was  a  most  lively  and  pert  old  man  of  seventy- 
six. 

Mr.  Raine.  Now  speak  up  in  your  an- 
swers, that  my  lord  and  the  jury  may  hear 
you. 

The  Graham.  Aye,  but  speak  ye  oop,  that 
I  may  hear  you. 

Mr.  Scarlett  cross-examined  him  ;  and 
finding  him  rather  slippery,  he  angrily  said, 
'  Don't  fence  with  me  so,  sir. 

The  Graham.  Why  don't  you  speak  oop 
than,  that  I  can  hear  ye  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion as  to  a  conviction  of  this  man  two  years 
before  for  fishing  without  licence. 

T/ie  Graham.  Oo,  I  know,  when  a  scoon- 
drall  swore  what  he  never  saw,  that  I  fished 
with  a  lister. 

Mr.  Scarlett.   When  was  that? 

The  Graham.  Why,  sir,  it  was  at  the  time 
of  that  conviction  that  ye're  hammering 
about. 

The  laughter  was  here  so  great,  that  Mr. 
Scarlett  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  lordship. 

The  Graham,  however,  could  not  be  tamed, 
but  displayed  the  same  spirit  to  the  end  of  his 
story. 

At  the  Staffordshire  Assizes  in  March, 
1818,  an  indictment  was  tried,  THE  King  on 
the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Deakin,  against 
Thomas  Potts  and  others  ;  the  gravamen  of 
which  was,  that  the  defendants  had  assauhed 
Thomas  Deakin,  by  pumping  a  quantity  of 
Y  2 
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water  upon  him  v.itll  an  engine,  while  he  was 
engaged  obtaining  signatures  to  a  Petition  for 
ParHamentary  Reform. 

Deakin  cross-cxainined  by  Mr.  Dmtncey. 
From  whom  were  you  to  receive  three  shil- 
lings a  day  ?    From    a  Mr.    Parkinson,    at 
Handley,  a  schoolmaster  ;  I  went  to  school  to 
him  a  bit. 

Vv'hat  I  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  petition- 
ing line  !  No,  not  exactly  so  ;  but  he  pro- 
mised me  three  shillings  a  day. 

Ah !  ^\'hen  you  were  going  to  set  all  the 
world  to  rights  i  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
job  if  it  were  set  a  little  to  rights.    [Laiighie?-;. 

Mr.  Daimccy.  Ah,  Mr.  Deakin,  but  there 
is  an  old  adage  that  says,  it  is  better  to  begin 
at  home. 

Prosecutor.    Yes,  sir,  likely  you  find  it  so. 


Exaggeration. 

A  man  was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  on  the  hom.e  circuit,  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  silver  ladle  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  was 
rather  severe  upon  the  prisoner  for  being 
an  attorney.  '  Come,  come,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, m  a  whisper  to  the  counsel,  '  don't  exag- 
gerate matters  ;  if  the  fellow  had  been  an 
attorney,  you  may  depend  on  it  he  would 
have  stolen  the  bowl,  as  well  as  the  ladle.' 


willing  to  conclude  his  career,  as  the  3-oim«t 
man  had  begun  his.  From  the  situation  of 
Advocate  General,  he  v/as  promoted  to  be 
Procurator  General ;  and  the  nature  of  his 
new  office,  furnished  him  with  occasion  to 
display  new  talents  in  the  public  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
D'Aguesseau  was  threatened  with  disgrace, 
for  having  refused  to  register  the  famous  bull 
Unigenitus.  When  he  was  about  to  set  out 
for  Versailles  on  this  occasion,  his  wife  thus 
spiritedly  took  leave  of  him.  '  Go,  and  before 
the  king,  forget  your  wife  and  children,  and 
lose  everything  but  your  honour.'  D'Agues- 
seau thought  he  perceived  in  the  regulations 
of  this  bull,  sometliing  that  threatened  the 
rights  of  monarch3^  which  he  had  therefore 
tb.c  courage  to  defend  against  the  monarch 
himself.  It  was  this  sense  of  the  matter, 
which  produced  the  excellent  answer  which 
he  gave  to  Quirini,  the  Pope's  nuncio.  '  Ls  it 
thus,'  asked  Quirini,  '  that  3'ou  manufacture 
arms  against  Rome?'  '  No,  monsieur,"  re- 
plied D'Aguesseau,  '  these  are  not  arms,  but 
.shields.' 

The  French  are  fond  of  comparing  D'Agues- 
seau to  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon  ;  but  the 
comparison  is  none  of  the  most  happy.  In 
uprightness  and  independence,  he  was  far 
above  him  ;  but  in  extent  and  imiversality  of 
genius,  he  must  take  his  rank  among  a  much 
inferior  order  of  minds. 


jc^xpectancy. 

Lord  Norburj-,  while  on  circuit,  being 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  sent  to  the 
Solicitor-General,  to  request  the  loan  of  a 
pair  of  large  slippers.  '  Take  them,'  said  the 
Solicitor,  to  his  servant,  '  with  my  respects, 
as  I  hope  soon  to  be  m  his  lordship's  shoes. ' 

Humane  Juryman. 

'Look  at  that  juryman  in  the  blue  coat,' 
said  one  of  the  Old  Bailey  Judges  to  Justice 
Nares,  'do  you  sec  him?'  'Yes.'  'Vv'ell, 
we  shall  not  have  a  single  conviction  to-day 
for  any  capital  offence.'  The  observation  was 
verified.  This  fact  was  related  by  i\Ir.  Justice 
Nares  himself,  to  a  magistrate  of  London. 


D'Aguesseau. 

The  celebrated  French  Chancellor  D' Agues- 
.seau,  became  Advocate  General  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty- 
two  years.  The  king,  in  appointing  one  so 
voung  to  an  office  of  very  great  consequence, 
"A'as  guided  solely  by  the  recommendation  of 
iris  father,  Henry  D'Aguesseau,  Counsellor  of 
State.  '  I  know  the  counsellor,'  said  his 
majesty,  '  to  be  incapable  of  deceiving  me, 
even  in  the  case  of  his  own  son.'  The  young 
advocate  completely  justified  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  The  celebrated  Denis  Talon, 
who  had  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  same 
office,   declared    that  he   should    have    been 


Lord  Clarendon. 

'When  lie  first  began,'  says  Burnet,  'to 
grow  eminent  in  his  profession  of  the  law,  he 
went  down  to  visit  his  father  in  Wiltshire  ; 
who  one  day,  as  they  were  walkmg  in  the 
fields  together,  observed  to  him,  that  "men 
of  his  profession  were  apt  to  stretch  the  pre- 
rogative I  of  the  crown')  too  far,  and  injure 
liberty  ;  but  charged  him,  if  he  ever  came  to 
any  eminence  in  his  profession,  never  to  .sacri- 
fice the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  country,  to 
his  own  interests  or  the  will  of  his  prince." 
He  repeated  this  twice,  and  immediately  fell 
into  a  fit  of  apople.xy,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  ;  and  this  advice  had  so  lasting  an 
influence  upon  the  son,  that  he  ever  after  ob- 
served and  pursued  it.' 


The  Star  Chamber. 

When  Burtcn,  Bastuiclc,  and  Prj-nne,  re- 
presentatives of  the  three  professions  of  di- 
vinitj',  physic,  and  law,  were  jointly  proceeded 
against  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  'writing 
and  publishing  seditious,  schismatic,  and 
libellous  books,  against  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  govern- 
ment;' they  prepared  an  answer  to  the  in- 
formation ;  but  such  was  the  subserviency  of 
the  bar  at  that  period,  that  their  counsel  de- 
clined signing  it,  for  fear  of  ofTending  the 
court.  The  defendants  therefore  petitioned 
the  court,  that  according  to  ancient  precedents, 
they  might  si^n  their  answer  v.iih  their  own 
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hands ;  declaring  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  censure  of  the  court,  if  they  did  not  make 
good  everything  that  was  contained  therein. 
'I'he  court,  however,  refused  their  request. 
The  defendants  at  length  prevailed  on  Holt, 
a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  sign  their  answer ; 
but  he  afterwards  erased  his  signature,  be- 
cause no  other  counsel  could  be  found  of 
courage  enough  to  add  their  names.  The 
defendants  then  tendered  their  answer  to  the 
court,  desiring  it  might  be  accepted  as  it  was, 
or  Holt  com.manded  to  sign  it  anew.  The 
court  ordered  that  it  might  be  received  under 
the  hand  of  Holt  alone  ;  who  was  accordingly 
induced  to  restore  his  name,  and  the  answer 
was  lodged  in  due  form. 

After  the  answer  had  lain  in  court  nearly 
three  weeks,  on  the  Attorney-General's  sug- 
gestion to  the  court,  that  the  matter  of  it 
was  scandalous,  it  was  referred  to  the  Chief 
Justices,  Sir  John  Branston,  and  Sir  John 
Finch,  to  consider  of  and  e.xpunge  whatever 
they  should  think  unfit  to  be  brought  into 
court,  or  otherwise  impertinent.  They  ex- 
punged si.xtj'-four  whole  sheets  ;  that  is,  the 
whole  answer,  e.xcept  six  lines  at  the  begin- 
ing,  and  about  twenty-four  at  the  end. 

The  defendants,  on  being  informed  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  answer  had  been  ex- 
punged, refused  to  recognise  what  remained, 
as  containing  the  substance  of  their  defence 
to  the  information  ;  and  when  brought  to  the 
bar,  14th  June,  1636,  as  there  appeared  no 
answer  on  the  record,  the  court  proceeded,  as 
in  case  of  contempt,  to  pronounce  sentence. 

The  defendants  cried  out  for  justice,  de- 
manded that  their  answer  should  be  read, 
and  protested  against  being  condemned  im- 
heard. 

The  chamber  were  deaf  to  all  their  re- 
monstrances, and  went  on  to  deliver  judg- 
ment, in  a  stj-le  so  vindicatory  of  the  national 
vengeance  which  ultimately  followed  the  in- 
tolerable proceedings  of  this  court,  that  it 
may  not  be  without  its  patriotic  ends,  to  ex- 
tract a  few  specimens.  We  select  those  which 
refer  particularly  to  the  case  of  Pr^mne, 
whose  oftence  was,  the  publication  of  his 
'  Histriomastix,  or  a  Scourge  for  Stage 
Players.' 

Lord  Cottmgioft,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, declared,  that  Prj'nne,  in  writing 
the  book,  was  surely  assisted  immediately  by 
the  devil  himself,  or  rather  assisted  the  devil. 
He  thought  that  it  was  the  height  of  mercy 
in  the  king,  that  Mr.  Prynne  was  not  des- 
troyed. 

Lord  CJiief  Justice  Richardson.  For  the 
book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous  infamous 
libel  against  the  king's  majesty,  and  against 
the  queen's  majesty,  a  most  e.\-cellent  and 
gracious  queen,  such  an  one  as  the  kingdom 
never  enjoyed  the  like,  nttd I  thi>ik  the  earth 
never  had  a  better.  If  I  were  in  my  proper 
p^ace,  and  Mr.  Prjnne  brought  before  me,  I 
should  go  another  way  to  work.  I  protest 
unto  your  lordships,  it  maketh  my  heart  to 
swell,  and  the  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil,  so 
cold  as  I  am,  to  see  this  or  anything  attempted 
which  may  endanger  my  gracious  Sovereign  • 


it  is  to  me  the  greatest  comfort  in  this  world 
to  behold  his  prosperity. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was  by  no  means 
in  general  so  violent  a  man  as  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  court,  after  tracing  the 
book,  like  the  rest,  to  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  devil,  and  pervertmg  various  passages  of 
Scripture  to  the  purpose  of  the  abuse  of 
Prj'nne,  whom  he  compared  to  '  the  mutineers 
agamst  IMoses  and  Aaron,'  burst  out  into  the 
following  rhapsod}'. 

'  I  may  say  of  you,  'addressing  the  prisoner) 
you  are  all  purple  within,  all  pride,  malice, 
and  all  disloyalty.  You  are  like  a  tumbler, 
who  is  commonly  squint-ej-ed  ;  you  look  one 
way  and  run  another  way.  Though  you 
seemed,  by  the  title  of  your  book,  to  scourge 
stage-plays,  yet  it  was  to  make  people  believe 
there  was  an  apostasy  in  the  magistrates. 
But,  my  lords,  admit  all  this  to  be  venial  and 
pardonable,  this  pigmy  groweth  a  giant,  and 
invades  the  gods  themselves  ;  where  we  en- 
joy this  felicity  under  a  gracious  prince  with 
so  much  advantage  as  to  have  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  whilst  others  are  kept  in  darkness,  the 
happiness  of  the  recreations  to  the  health  of 
the  body,  tJie  blessed  governmoit  we  now 
have.  When  did  ever  chjirch  so  flourish,  and 
state  better  prosper?  And,  since  the  plagues 
happened,  none  have  been  sent  among  us 
such  as  this  caterpillar  is.  What  vein  hath 
opened  his  anger?  or  who  hath  let  out  his 
fury?  \\Tien  did  ever  man  see  such  a  quietus 
est  as  in  these  days?  Yet,  in  this  golden  age, 
is  there  not  a  Shemei  amongst  us  that  curseth 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  So  puffed  with 
pride,  nor  can  the  beams  of  the  sun  thaw  his 
frozen  heart,  and  this  man  appeareth  yet. 
And  now,  my  lords,  pardon  me,  as  he  hath 
wounded  his  majesty  in  his  head,  power,  and 
government,  and  her  majesty,  his  majesty's 
dear  consort,  our  royal  queen,  and  my  gracious 
mistress,  1  can  spare  him  no  longer  ;  1  am  at 

HI.S  HE.^RT.' 

The  earl  then  proceeded  on  the  same 
merciful  strain  to  express  his  doubts,  whether 
the  prisoner  should  be  burnt  in  the  forehead, 
or  slit  in  the  nose  ;  and  at  last  voted  for  both 
punishments,  with  the  addition  of  cutting  off 
his  ears,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  Prynne, 
being  a  Puritan,  might  be  obliged  to  let  his 
hair  grow  on  each  side  of  his  head,  or  wear  a 
wig  ;  either  of  which  comfortable  practices  was- 
held  to  be  a  fearful  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
his  sect. 

A  sentence  very  little  inferior  in  point  of 
severity  to  that  recommended  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  was  actually  inflicted  upon  the  de- 
fendants. They  were  fined  ^5000  each  ;  and 
condemned  to  be  set  on  the  pillory,  and  there 
to  have  their  ears  cut  off! 

Mr.  Hume,  who  appears  to  have  under- 
taken '  the  splendid  enterprise,'  as  he  terms  it, 
of  vindicating  the  fame  of  Charles,  is  pleased 
to  characterize  the  barbarous  sentence  against 
Prj'nne  and  his  fellow  sufferers,  as  'perhaps 
in  itself  soiiieivhat  blameable ;'  and  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  feelings  that  it 
excites  in  our  minds,  as  altogether  the  effect 
of  our  more  enlarged  notions  of  freedom  aqd 
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personal  security.  That  much  of  our  surprise, 
and  perhaps  of  our  indignation,  is  to  be  traced 
to  this  cause,  must  be  allowed.  The  greater, 
and  more  habitual  and  fixed,  our  securities 
against  oppression,  the  more  acute  must  be 
our  sensibility  in  the  perusal  of  the  sufferings 
of  its  victims.  But  the  voice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  afterwards  rescinded  the  sentence 
against  Pr>'nne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  as 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and 
decreed  them  reparation  from  their  Judges, 
are  undoubted  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that 
our  ancestors  viewed  these  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  as  illegal  and  cruel,  though 
their  notions  on  such  subjects  may  have  been 
more  unsettled,  and  their  feelings  less  acute, 
than  ours. 

The  sufferings  of  these  resolute  men  did  not 
terminate  with  the  barbarities  ordained  in 
their  sentence.  They  went  even  far  beyond 
it ;  for  not  only  were  thej'  by  warrant  of  the 
king  and  counsel,  separately  confined  in 
pri.sons  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey,  instead  of  other  prisons  which  were 
named  in  their  sentence  ;  but  it  was  ordered, 
that  none  should  approach  them  without  per- 
mission, that  they  should  be  denied  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  or  paper,  or  any  books,  but  such  as 
were  'consonant  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;'  that  all  letters 
sent  to  them,  .should  be  opened  ;  and  that  the 
wives  of  Burton  and  Bastwick,  should  not  so 
much  as  land  in  the  islands  where  they  were 
confined,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  Nay, 
so  great  were  the  rage  and  terror  of  the 
government,  from  their  mflucnce  on  the  public 
mind,  and  the  commiseration  excited  by  their 
fate,  that  some  of  Prynne's  friends,  who 
found  means  to  get  access  to  him  on  his  way 
to  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  first  place  of  his  con- 
finement, were,  for  that  offence,  fined  to  their 
utter  ruin. 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  to  the  rather 
lengthened  notice  which  we  have  given  of 
these  proceedings,  the  following  pleasing  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  these  victims  of  tyrannj', 
when  the  voice  of  an  indignant  people,  roused 
to  the  redress  of  such  intolerable  cruelty, 
could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  The  picture 
is  drawn  by  the  masterly  hands  of  Clarendon, 
a  painter  by  no  means  disposed  to  repre- 
sent any  of  these  persons  in  very  flattering 
colours. 

'  Prynne  and  Burton,  being  neighbours 
fthough  in  distant  islands' ,  landed  at  the  same 
time  at  Southampton,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  affection  and  esteem,  at- 
tended by  a  marvellous  conflux  of  company, 
and  their  charges  not  only  borne  with  great 
magnificence,  but  liberal  presents  given  to 
them.  And  this  method  and  ceremony  kept 
them  company  all  their  journey,  great  herds 
of  people  meeting  them  at  their  entrance  into 
all  towns,  and  waiting  upon  them  out  with 
wonderful  acclamations  of  joy.  When  they 
came  near  to  London,  multitudes  of  people  of 
several  conditions,  some  on  horseback,  others 
on  foot,  met  them  some  miles  from  the  town, 
very  many  having  been  a  day's  journey ;  and 


they  were  brought  about  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon  in  at  Charing  Cross,  and  carried 
into  the  city  by  above  ten  thousand  persons, 
with  boughs  and  flowers  in  their  hands,  the 
com.mon  people  strewing  flowers  and  herbs  in 
the  way  as  they  passed,  making  great  noise 
and  expressions  of  joy  for  their  deliverance 
and  return ;  and  in  those  acclamations, 
mingling  loud  and  virulent  exclamations 
against  the  bishops,  "  who  /tad  so  criielly per- 
secuted such  godly  jiteu."  In  the  same  man- 
ner, within  five  or  six  days  after,  and  in  like 
triumph,  Dr.  Bastwick  returned  from  Scilly, 
landing  at  Dover  ;  and  from  thence  brin  ging 
the  same  testimonies  of  the  affections  and  zeal 
of  Kent,  as  the  others  had  done  from  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey,  was  met,  before  he  came  to 
Southwark,  bj"^  the  good  people  of  London, 
and  so  conducted  to  his  lodgings  likewise  in 
the  city.' 


Ecclesiastical  Oppression, 

The  mutual  assistance  which  the  king  and 
the  hierarchy  gave  to  each  other,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
promoting  their  several  schemes  against  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  was 
not  more  remarkable,  than  the  consequences 
were  natural  and  inevitable.  Nothing  but  a 
steady  determination  to  carry  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  the  full  length  of  their  most  ex- 
travagant pretensions,  could  have  occasioned 
the  proceeding  against  Sherfield,  the  Recorder 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
fined  ;^5oo,  and  ordered  to  make  a  public 
apology  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  for  the 
'  great  crime,'  as  it  was  termed  in  the  informa- 
tion, 'of  breaking  a  painted  glass-svindow  of 
a  church,  against. the  positive  injunctions  of 
the  said  bishop,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
church  government  established  by  the  laws.' 
The  court  of  Star  Chamber  sat  several  daj's 
in  grave  deliberation  on  this  weighty  cause  ; 
and  Laud,  ever  at  his  post  when  the  hierarchy 
was  in  danger,  was  loud,  and  long,  and  vehe- 
ment, for  punishment ;  and  he  and  Went- 
worth,  who  afterwards  paid  so  dearly  for  de- 
serting the  cause  of  the  people,  voted  for  the 
severest  sentence  that  was  proposed.  The 
Attorney-General,  the  celebrated  Noy,  made 
a  great  appearance  on  this  occasion.  We 
present  our  readers  from  his  speech  with  the 
following  exquisite  piece  of  reasoning  on  the 
dangers  of  reform,  in  order  to  prove  that  wise 
men  have,  in  other  ages,  argued  exactly  as 
our  most  approved  statesmen  of  the  piesent 
day  on  this  alarming  subject,  and  that  even 
the  proceedings  of  a  vestry  are  not  below  the 
attention  of  a  vigilant  government. 

'  My  lords,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffe- 
rence between  repairing  and  reforming — re- 
lormation  ought  to  be  made  always  by  the 
supreme  power,  not  by  private  men  ;  but, 
when  private  persons  or  a  vestry  will  take 
upon  them  reformation,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
it  is  the  high  way  to  pull  all  out  of  order  with 
their  reformation.  Something  was  said,  as  if 
the  reason  why  the  wiridow  should  bg  takeq 
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down  was,  because  the  painting  darkened  the 
church  :  but,  if  this  had  been  all,  I  should  not 
have  spoken  much  against  it.  But  it  was 
done  for  reformation— his  conscience  could 
not  bear  it.  If  it  should  be  lawful  for  pri- 
vate men  to  do  thus  much,  what  will  they  do 
ne.xt  ?' 


Trial  of  Charles  I. 

^\'hitelocke  and  Clarendon  relate,  that  at 
the  trial  of  King  Charles,  on  the  name  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  which  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of 
his  Majesty's  Judges,  being  called,  no  answer 
was  made  ;  his  lordship  having  chosen  to 
absent  himself.  The  Crier  having  called  him 
a  second  time,  a  bold  voice  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, '  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here.' 
The  circumstance  threw  the  court  into  some 
disorder  ;  and  some  person  asking  who  it  was 
that  thus  presumed  to  disturb  the  court,  there 
was  no  an.swer  but  a  little  murmuring.  But 
presently,  when  the  impeachment  was  read, 
and  that  expression  used,  of  '  All  the  good 
people  of  England,'  the  same  voice  in  a  louder 
tone  exclaimed,  '  No,  nor  the  hundredth  part 
of  them.'  On  this,  one  of  the  officers  desired 
the  soldiers  '  to  give  fire  into  that  box  whence 
the  presumptuous  words  were  uttered.'  But  it 
was  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  the  General 
(Lord  Fairfax's)  wife,  who  had  uttered  both 
these  sharp  sayings,  who  was  presently  per- 
suaded or  forced  to  leave  the  place,  to  pre- 
vent any  new  disorder.  '  Lady  Fairfax,'  say: 
Clarendon,  '  having  been  educated  in  Hoi 
land,  had  little  reverence  for  the  Church  of 
England,  and  so  had  unhappily  concurred  in 
her  husband's  entering  into  the  rebellion, 
never  imagining  what  misery  it  would  bring 
on  the  kingdom  ;  and  now  abhorred  the  work 
in  hand  as  much  as  anybody  could  do,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  hinder  her  husband  from 
acting  any  part  in  it.' 


Honourable  Criminal. 

Frank  Leeson  was  the  only  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  possessed  a  small 
estate  of  ;[C3oo  a  year,  but  who  was  not  re- 
markable for  the  proper  management  of  it. 
Old  Mr.  Leeson  was,  inconsequence,  involved 
in  perpetual  difficulties,  and  was  upon  the  eve 
of  being  thrown  into  prison,  when  he  was 
saved  from  that  disgrace  by  the  affectionate 
conduct  of  his  son.  Frank,  to  an  excellent 
understanding,  joined  a  very  handsome  per- 
son, which  attracted  the  regards  of  a  young 
lady,  with  an  independent  fortune  of  ;t8ooo. 
But  Frank  being  attached  to  another  whose 
beauty  and  merit  were  her  only  recommenda- 
tion, had  hitherto  declined  to  profit  by  the 
lady's  partiality.  When  he  saw,  however, 
tiiat  there  was  no  m.ethod  of  saving  an  infirm 
father  and  mother  from  poverty  and  bondage, 
the  force  of  his  filial  affection  got  the  better 
of  his  love  ;  he  tore  himself  away  from  the 
woman  he  adored,  and  m.arried  the  lady  of 
fortune.     With  this  n)oncy  he  paid  all  the  old 


gentleman's  debts,  and  entered  the  world  witli 
a  degree  of  reputation,  considerably  superior 
to  the  generality  of  his  acquaintance. 

As  nothing  could  separate  Frank  and  his 
parents,  the  whole  family  lived  together  for 
some  time  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  under 
the  same  roof;  and  the  severity  of  their 
former  situation  producing  a  neces.sary  regu- 
lation in  their  expenses,  they  were  everj'  day 
rising  no  less  in  opulence  than  in  felicity : 
when  an  unexpected  misfortune  left  them,  in 
the  moment  of  their  utmost  security,  without 
shelter  and  without  bread.  Old  Air.  Leeson 
finding  his  health  very  much  impaired,  and 
moreover  conceiving  a  disgust  from  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  former  associates,  he  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  son,  to  dispose  of 
his  estate,  and  make  an  adequate  purchase  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  best 
physicians,  and  establishing  a  more  agreeable 
circle  of  acquaintance.  Pursuant  to  this  plan, 
he  sold  every  acre  he  possessed,  received  the 
money  in  bills,  and  was  preparing  to  set  off 
for  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  when  an 
accidental  fire  reduced  his  habitation  to  a  heap 
of  ashes,  destroyed  all  his  effects,  and  gave 
him  scarcely  a  moment  for  the  preservation  of 
his  family. 

Frank,  whose  property  was  also  in  bills, 
and  packed  up  ready  for  the  intended  depar- 
ture, lost  all  in  the  general  calamity,  and  was 
obliged,  together  with  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  wife,  to  take  refuge  at  a  neighbouring 
gentleman's  for  a  few  days,  till  they  were  in 
a  capacity  for  reaching  the  metropolis,  where 
Frank  expected  from  some  letters  which  he 
obtained  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  procure 
a  little  establishment  either  in  the  army,  or  in 
the  public  offices. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  family  in 
Dublin,  young  Leeson  applied  himself  indus- 
triously to  profit  by  his  recommendations ; 
but,  though  he  met  with  civility,  he  could 
obtain  no  relief;  ever>^  fresh  application  gave 
him  nothing  but  reason  to  lament  the  miser- 
able prospect  before  him  ;  and  while  he  was 
continually  cheering  everj'  bosom  at  home 
with  the  speedy  expectation  of  halcyon  days, 
he  had  nothing  but  despair  in  his.  At  length 
destruction  became  too  evident  to  be  con- 
cealed. His  father,  who  was  now  confined  to 
his  bed,  had  been  a  whole  day  without  sus- 
tenance, and  young  Mrs.  Leeson  was  everj' 
hour  trembling  lest  the  pains  of  parturiency 
should  oblige  her  to  solicit  the  charitable  as- 
sistance of  the  public.  Thus  situated,  torn 
with  a  thousand  pangs  for  a  wife  who  pos- 
sessed his  highest  esteem,  for  a  father  whom 
he  almost  worshipped,  andfora  mother  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  Frank  sallied  out  one 
evening  into  the  streets,  and  stopped  a  gen- 
tleman whose  appearance  indicated  opulence  ; 
he  demanded  his  money  with  such  awildness 
of  accent,  that  the  gentleman  was  so  terrified, 
as  to  give  him  without  resistance  a  purse  con- 
taining fifty  guineas,  with  which  Frank 
retreated  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  deposited 
the  money  with  his  father,  telling  him  he  had 
received  it  on  the   Lord  Lieutenant's  order. 
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as  an  earnest  only  of  future  serv'iccs.  The 
family  not  doubting  the  truth  of  this  relation, 
poured  out  thi,'ir  unfeigned  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Viceroy's  goodness,  and  once 
more  refreshed  themselves  with  a  comfortable 
repast. 

Next  morning  the  robbery  became  noised 
abroad,  and  to  the  greatest  surprise  of  every- 
body, a  merchant  of  the  fairest  character  and 
fortune  was  apprehended  for  the  fact,  and 
lodged  in  prison.  On  the  earliest  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance,  Frank  immediately  wrote 
to  the  mnocent  gentleman,  desiring  him  to  be 
under  no  apprehension,  for  if  he  was  not  ' 
honourably  acquitted,  the  person  actually  j 
guilty,  would,  on  the  day  of  trial,  appear  in 
court,  acknowledge  his  crime,  and  surrender 
himself  to  the  violated  laws  of  his  country. 
The  gentleman  naturally  read  this  letter  to 
everybody  that  came  to  see  him  ;  but  though 
such  as  were  his  friends  talked  of  it  as  a  most 
extraordinary  affair,  the  generality  of  people 
considered  it  as  a  despicable  artifice,  to  im- 
jjose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

The  day  of  trial  at  last  came  ;•  and  notwith- 
standing the  merchant's  character  appeared 
irreproachable,  before  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence ;  notwithstanding  several  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  re- 
markably nice  principles,  and  _ver>-  opulent, 
the  prosecutor  was  so  positive  in  his  charge, 
and  a  number  of  circumstances  so  surprisingly 
concurred  to  give  it  weight,  that  he  was 
actually  convicted.  It  only  remained  for  the 
Judge  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
him.  At  this  awful  moment,  a  loud  noise  of 
'  make  way  I  make  way  !'  ran  through  the 
court,  and  young  Leeson,  Avith  a  manly,  yet 
modest  countenance,  rushing  forward  and 
demanding  to  be  heard,  delivered  himself  to 
the  following  effect : 

'  You  sec  before  you,  my  lord,  an  unhappy 
young  man,  who  once  little  thought  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  his  country,  and  who  wished 
rather  to  be  the  friend  than  the  enemy  of 
societj'  ;  but  who  knows  to  what  he  may  be 
urged  in  the  hour  of  piercing  calamity — to 
v.hat  he  ma^^  be  brought  when  destitute  of 
friends  and  destitute  of  bread?  I,  my  lord, 
was  born  a  gentleman,  and  bred  one  ;  six 
months  ago  I  was  possessed  of  an  easy  for- 
tune, but  an  accidental  fire  has  reduced  me  in 
a  moment  to  beggarj^,  and,  what  is  still  more 
distressing,  reduced  also  an  infirm  and  aged 
father,  an  aged  and  tender  mother,  together 
v.ith  the  best  of  women,  to  the  same  lament- 
able situation.  Encouraged  by  some  recom- 
mendations to  the  great,  we  came  up  to  town, 
and  expected  a  decent  means  of  procuring  a 
subsistence  ;  but,  alas  !  my  lord  ;  those  who 
want  compassion  most  are  those  who  are  most 
commonly  disregarded.  Instead  of  assistance 
we  received  compliments,  and  met  with  the 
bows  of  frigid  politeness  where  we  looked  for 
the  bounteous  hand  of  relief;  so  that  in  a 
little  time  our  all  M"as  exhausted,  and  my 
wretched  father,  and  the  venerable  partner  '• 
of  his  youth,  were  above  a  day  without  any  ! 
sustenance  whatever ;  when,  unable  to  see  j 
thera  expiring  for  food,  I  rushed  forward,  and  ; 


committed  the  robbery  for  which  this  gentle- 
man, now  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  has  been  con- 
victed. 

'  This  was  not  the  whole  of  my  affliction. 
A  fond,  desers'ing  wife,  who  had  brought  me  a 
plentiful  fortune,  lay  also  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  that  too  in  a  situation  which  de- 
manded the  tenderest  attention,  and  the  most 
immediate  regard.  Such,  my  lord,  were  my 
motives  for  the  unjustifiable  action.  Had  the 
gentleman  condemned  been  happily'  acquitted, 
I  had  not  made  this  public  acknowledgment 
of  my  guilt.  Heaven  onlj^  knows  what  I  have 
suffered  during  his  confinement !  but  the 
Empire  of  the  Universe  would  not  bribe  me 
to  injure  him  further,  nor  tempt  me,  by  an 
infamous  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  consult  the 
safety  of  my  own.  Here  then,  my  lord.  I 
claim  his  sentence,  and  demand  his  bonds. 
Providence  will,  I  doubt  not,  now  take  care  of 
my  innocent  famil}-,  who  are  equally  ignorant 
of  my  crime  and  of  my  self-accusation.  For 
mj^  own  part,  I  am  resigned  ;  and  I  feel 
nothing  in  consequence  of  my  approaching 
fate,  but  from  what  I  am  sensible  they  must 
feel  on  my  account.' 

Here  young  Leeson  ended,  and  the  whole 
court  was  lost  in  approbation  and  in  tears. 
He  was,  however,  condemned  and  pardoned 
the  same  day  ;  and  his  character  suffered  so 
little  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant gave  him  with  his  life  a  place  of  ;^700 
sterling  a  year  ;  while  the  merchant  who  had 
been  accused,  from  resembling  him  strongly, 
dying  some  time  after  without  heirs,  left 
Frank  his  whole  fortune,  as  a  reward  for  so 
exem.plary  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity. 


Flattery. 


The  orator  Domitius  was  once  in  great 
danger  from  an  inscription  which  he  had  put 
upon  a  statue  erected  by  him  in  honour  of 
Caligula,  wherein  he  had  declared  that  that 
prince  was  a  second  time  Consul  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  This  he  intended  as  an  enco- 
mium :  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a  sarcasm 
upon  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the 
laws,  raised  a  process  against  him,  and  pleaded 
himself  in  person.  Domitius,  instead  of 
making  a  defence,  repeated  part  of  the  em- 
peror's speech  with  the  highest  marks  of  ad- 
miration, after  which  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begging  pardon,  declared  that  he  dreaded 
more  the  eloquence  of  Caligula  than  his  im- 
perial power.  This  piece  of  flattery  succeeded 
so  well,  that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned, 
but  also  raised  him  to  the  Consulship. 


The  Church  and  the  Bar. 

Sir  Eardley  Vv'ilmot  having  requested  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  sons  (the  late 
benevolent  J.  E.  Wilm.ot,  Esq.,  distributor  of 
relief  to  the  French  refugees;  preparing  him- 
self for  the  church,  the  bishop  complied,  and 
sent  him  the  first  part  of  some  '  Direclioai 
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for  the  Study  of  Theology,'  which  have  since 
been  published  in  Warburton's  Works.  Cir- 
cumstances afterwards  induced  his  son  to  go 
into  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  on  which  Sir 
Eardley,  in  1771,  made  the  following  endorse- 
ment on  the  bishop's  paper  :— '  These  direc- 
tions were  given  me  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  for  the  use  of  my  son, 
when  he  proposed  to  go  into  orders  ;  but  in 
the  year  1771  he  unfortunately  preferred  the 
^rrto  the  pulpit ;  and  instead  of  lying  on  abed 
of  roses,  ambitioned  a  crown  of  thorns.  Dig7ie 
piier  Jiicliore  Jiamma.^ 

John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

In  the  year  1724,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Louissart  Houssart  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Ijailey  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  ac- 
quitted, but  detained  in  custody  on  a  charge 
of  bigamy.  An  appeal  was  brought  against 
him  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  he 
v.^as  brought  to  a  second  trial,  when  some  new 
evidence  being  produced,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  afterwards  e.xecuted.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  case  the  prisoner  made  some  ob- 
jections to  the  plea,  which  were  referred  to 
the  jury,  who  decided  against  him  on  them 
all.  One  of  the  prisoner's  objections  was, 
that  '  there  were  no  .such  per.sons  as  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Doe,  who  are  mentioned  as 
pledges  in  the  appeal ;'  but  a  witness  deposed 
that  there  were  two  such  persons  then  living 
in  Middlese.v,  one  being  a  weaver,  and  the 
other  a  soldier. 


The  ]Mark. 

In  a  trial  for  murder  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  among  other  evidence 
that  the  person  had  not  committed  suicide, 
but  was  murdered,  a  witness  stated  that  there 
was  the  print  of  a  thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a 
left  hand,  in  blood,  upon  the  body. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  Chief  Justice.  How 
can  you  know  the  print  of  a  left  hand,  from 
the  print  of  a  right  hand,  in  such  a  case? 

Wityicss.  My  lord,  it  is  hard  to  describe  ; 
but  if  it  please  that  honourable  judge  to  put 
his  left  hand  upon  your  left  hand,  you  cannot 
possibly  place  your  right  hand  in  the  same 
posture.  The  judges  did  .so  accordingly,  and 
the  fact  was  found  to  be  as  stated  by  the 
witness. 

Three  of  the  persons  indicted  for  the  murder 
were  found  guilty  and  e.xecuted. 


Robert  Emmet. 

In  all  the  principal  trials  for  high  treason 
that  took  place  in  Ireland  during  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Mr.  Curran,  he  was  generally  en- 
gaged for  the  prisoners,  and  was  always  suc- 
cessful" where  success  was  attainable  by 
talents  or  by  circumstances.  In  the  defence 
of  the  deluded  insurgents  of  1803,  when  the 
respected  Lord  Kilwarden  was  assassinated, 
he  e.xerted  the  utmoit  powQr  of  bkill  and  elo- 


quence ;  but  the  facts  were  too  strong  to  be 
overturned  by  either  talents  or  ingenuity. 
Though  never  deficient  in  ardour  for  the  cause 
of  his  client,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  cause 
Mr.  Curran  felt  a  more  than  usual  interest. 
Mr.  Robert  Emmet,  the  projector  of  the  in- 
surrection, had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran's  family.  He  hac 
formed  an  attachment  to  his  youngest  daughter 
unknown  to  her  father  ;  nor  was  he  aware  ot 
it  until  some  letters  found  on  Emmet  led  to  a 
search  of  Mr.  Curran's  house,  where  some  of 
Emmet's  letters  were  found.  This  gave  Mr. 
C.  the  first  mtimation  of  the  melancholy  at- 
tachment, in  which  one  of  his  children  had 
been  involved. 

Mr.  Emmet  conducted  himself  during  the 
trial  with  the  utmost  firmness,  denying  no 
other  part  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  than  that  of  being  an  emissary  of 
France,  which  he  repelled  with  much  feeling. 
When  he  was  called  upon  to  sa}-,  why  .sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him? 
he  addressed  the  court  and  jury  in  nearly  the 
following  terms  : 

'  I  am  asked,'  said  he,  *  if  I  have  anything 
to  say,  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  upon  me?  Was  I  to  suffer  only 
death  after  being  adjudged  guilty,  I  should 
bow  in  silence  ;  but  a  man  in  my  situation,  has 
not  only  to  combat  with  the  difficulties  of  for- 
tune, butalso  the  difiiculties  of  prejudice;  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  which  delivers  over  his 
body  to  the  executioner,  consigns  his  character 
to  obloquy.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory 
lives  ;  and  that  mine  may  not  forfeit  all  claim 
to  the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  use  this 
occasion  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the 
charges  advanced  against  me.  I  am  charged 
with  being  an  emissary  of  France  :  'tis  false  ! 
I  am  no  emlssarj-.  I  did  not  wl.sh  to  deliver 
up  my  country  to  a  foreign  power,  and  least 
of  all  France.  No  I  never  did  I  entertain  the 
idea  of  establishing  French  power  in  Ireland. 
God  forbid  !  Small  would  be  our  claims  to 
patriotism  and  to  sense,  and  palpable  our 
affectation  of  the  love  of  liberty,  if  we  were  to 
encourage  the  profanation  of  our  shores  by  a 
people  who  are  slaves  themselves,  and  the  un- 
principled and  abandoned  instniments  of  im- 
posing slavery  on  others.  How  could  we 
assume  such  an  exalted  motive,  and  meditate 
the  introduction  of  a  power  which  has  been 
the  enemy  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  ?  Reviewing  the  conduct  of  France  to 
other  countries;  could  we  expect  better 
towards  us?  No  !  let  not  then  any  man 
attaint  my  memory,  by  believing  that  I  could 
have  hoped  freedom  through  the  aid  of  France, 
and  betrayed  the  .sacred  cause  of  liberty,  'oy 
committing  it  to  the  power  of  her  most  deter- 
mined foe.  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  not  de- 
served to  live  ;  and  dying  with  such  a  weigh, 
upon  my  character,  I  had  merited  the  honest 
execration  of  the  country  that  gave  me  birth. 
Had  I  been  in  Switzerland,  I  would  have 
fought  against  the  French  in  the  dignity  o{ 
freedom  ;  I  would  have  expired  on  the  thres- 
hold of  that  country,  and  they  should  have 
entered  it  only  by  paising  over  my  lifeless 
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corpse.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  I 
would  be  slow  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  to 
my  native  land?  Am  I  then  to  be  loaded 
with  the  foul  and  grievous  calumny  of  being 
an  emissary  of  France?  My  lords,  it  may  be 
part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow  a 
man's  mind  by  humiliation,  to  meet  the  igno- 
miny of  the  scaffold,  but  worse  to  me  than 
the  scaffold's  shame,  or  the  scaffold's  terrors, 
would  be  the  imputation  of  having  been  the 
agent  of  French  despotism  and  ambition  ;  and 
while  I  liave  breath,  I  will  call  upon  my 
countrymen,  not  to  believe  me  guilty  of  so 
foul  a  crime  against  their  liberties  and  their 
happiness.  Though  you,  my  lord,  sit  there  a 
judge,  and  I  stand  here  a  culprit,  yet  you  are 
but  a  man,  and  I  am  another  ;  I  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  vindicate  my  character  and 
motives,  from  the  aspersions  of  calumny  ;  and 
as  a  man,  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life, 
I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in 
rescuing  my  name  and  memory  from  the 
afflicting  imputation  of  having  been  an  emis- 
sary of  France.  Did  I  live  to  see  a  French 
army  approach  this  country,  I  would  meet  it 
on  the  shore  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
s\yord  in  the  other.  I  would  receive  them 
with  all  the  destruction  of  war  !  I  would 
animate  my  countrymen  to  immolate  them  in 
their  very  boats ;  and  before  our  native  soil 
should  be  polluted  by  a  foreign  foe,  if  they 
succeeded  in  landing,  I  would  burn  everv' 
blade  of  grass  before  them,  raze  every  house, 
contend  to  the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  the  last  spot  on  which  the  hope  of  free-  . 
dom  should  desert  me,  that  spot  would  I  make 
my  grave  !'  After  some  further  observations, 
he  thus  pathetically  concluded  :  '  My  lamp  of 
life  is  nearly  expired  ;  rrfy  race  is  finished  :  the 
grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its 
bosom.  All  I  request,  then,  at  parting  from 
the  world,  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let 
no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who 
knows  my  motives  dare  vindicate  them,  let 
not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them  ;  let 
them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace, 
and  my  tomb  remain  undescribed,  till  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.' 


Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage. 

The  case  of  Blake  against  Wilkins,  tried  at 
the  GaUvay  Spring  Assizes  for  1817,   merits 
recollection,  as  perhaps  one  of  the  best  calcu- 
lated on  record,  to  cover  with  deserved  ridi- 
cule the  abuse  of  a  species  of  action  which 
ought  to  be  very  seldom  brought,   and  very 
sparingly   encouraged.      The  plaintiff  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  not  above  thirty  years  I 
of  age  ;  the  defendant  was  at  least  sixty-five,  I 
and  was  the  well-jointured  widow  of  the  staff 
physician,  in  whose  arms  General  Wolfe  ex-  I 
pir'ed  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.     The  plaintiff's  | 
case  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.    Phillips 
addressed  the  jury  on  the  part   of  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins, in  a  speech  of  great  felicity,  both  for  its 
eloquence  and  wit. 

'  It  has  been  left  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Phillips, 
*  to  defend  my  unfortunate  old  client  from  the 


double  batten,'  of  love  and  of  law,  v/hich,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  has  so  unexpectedly 
opened  on  her.  Oh,  gentlemen  !  how  vain- 
glorious is  the  boast  of  beauty  !  How  mis- 
apprehended have  been  the  charms  of  youth, 
if  years  and  wrinkles  can  thus  despoil  their 
conquests,  and  depopulate  the  navy  of  its 
prowess,  and  beguile  the  bar  of  its  eloquence  ! 
How  mistaken  were  all  the  amatory  poets, 
from  Anacreon  downwards,  who  preferred  the 
bloom  of  the  rose  and  the  thrill  of  the  nightin- 
gale, to  the  saffron  hide  and  dulcet  treble  of 
sixty-five  I 

'  Almighty  love  eclipsed  the  glories  of  am- 
bition. Trafalgar  and  St.  Vincent  flitted 
from  the  defendant's  memory  :  he  gave  up  all 
for  woman,  as  Mark  Antony  did  before  him  ; 
and  like  Cupid  in  "  Hudibras,"  he 

' took  his  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land — 
His  tender  sigh,  and  trickling  tear, 
Long'd  for  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
And  languishing  desires  were  fond 
Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond  !' 
Oh,    gentlemen !   only  imagine   him   on   the 
lakes   of   North  America — alike    to  him  the 
varieties  of  season,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  war- 
fare.    One  sovereign  image  monopolises  his 
sensibilities.      Does   the   storm  rage  ?      The 
Widow  Wilkins  outsighs  the  v.-hirlwind.     Is 
the  ocean  calm?     Its  mirror  shows  him  the 
lovely  Widow  Wilkins.     Is  the  battle  won? 
He  thins  his  laurel,  that  the  Widow  Wilkins 
may    interweave    her    myrtles.        Does    the 
broadside  thunder?     He  invokes  the  Widow 
Wilkins. 

'  A  sweet  little  Cherub  she  sits  up  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Peter  !' 
Alas,  how  much  is  he  to  be  pitied  !  How 
amply  he  should  be  recompensed  !  Who  but 
must  mourn  his  sublime,  disinterested,  sweet- 
souled  patriotism  !  Who  but  must  sympathise 
with  his  pure,  ardent,  generous  affection  I 

'  Like  the  maniac  in  the  farce,'  continued 
the  orator,  '  he  fell  in  love  with  the  picture  of 
his  grandmother.  Like  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
he  was  willing  to  woo  and  to  be  wedded  by 
proxy.  For  the  gratification  of  his  avarice, 
he  was  contented  to  embrace  old  age,  disease, 
infirmit}',  and  widowhood  ;  to  bind  his  useful 
passions  to  the  carcase  for  which  the  grave 
was  opening ;  to  feed  by  anticipation  on  the 
uncold  corpse,  and  cheat  the  worm  of  its  re- 
versionary corruption.  Educated  in  a  profes- 
sion proverbially  generous,  he  offered  to  bar- 
ter every  joy  for  money  !  Born  in  a  country 
ardent  to  a  fault,  he  advertised  his  happiness 
to  the  highest  bidder  I  and  he  now  solicits  an 
honourable  jury  to  become  the  panders  to 
this  heartless  cupidity  !  Thus  beset,  harassed, 
conspired  against,  their  miserable  victim 
entered  into  the  contract  you  have  heard  ;  a 
contract  conceived  in  meanness,  extorted  by 
fraud,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  most 
profligate  conspiracy. 

'  Is  this  the  example  which,  as  parents,  you 
would  sanction?  Is  this  the  principle  you 
would  adopt  yourselves?  Have  you  never 
witnessed  the  misery  of  an  unmatched  piari 
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riage  ?  Have  you  never  worshipped  the  bliss 
by  which  it  has  been  hallowed,  when  its  torch 
kindled  at  affection's  altar,  gives  the  noon  of 
life  its  warmth  and  ils  lustre,  and  blesses  its 
evening  with  a  more  chastened,  but  not  less 
lovely  illumination  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say, 
that  this  rite  of  heaven,  revered  by  each 
country,  cherished  by  each  sex  :  the  solemnity 
of  every  church,  and  the  sacrament  of  One, 
shall  be  profaned  into  the  ceremonial  of  a  soul- 
degrading  avarice  ? 

'  Jn  the  case  before  you,  is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  any  affection  ?  Do  you 
believe  that,  if  any  accident  bereft  defendant 
of  her  fortune,  the  prosecutor  would  be  likely 
to  retain  his  constancy  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  marriage  thus  sought  to  be  enforced,  was 
one  likely  to  promote  morality  and  virtue  '?  Do 
you  believe  that  those  delicious  fruits  by  which 
the  struggles  of  social  life  are  sweetened,  and 
the  anxieties  of  parental  care  alleviated,  were 
ever  once  anticipated?  Do  you  think  that 
such  an  union  could  exhibit  those  reciproci- 
ties of  love  and  endearments,  by  which  this 
tender  rite  should  be  consecrated  and  recom- 
mended? Do  you  not  rather  believe  that  it 
originated  in  avarice  ;  that  it  was  promoted 
by  conspiracj' ;  and  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  lingered  through  some  months  of  crime, 
and  then  terminated  in  an  heartless  and  dis- 
gusting abandonment  ? 

'  Gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which 
you  will  discuss  in  your  jury-room.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  decision.  Remember,  I  ask  you 
for  no  mitigation  of  damages.  Nothing  less 
than  your  verdict  will  satisfy  me.  By  that 
verdict  you  will  sustain  the  dignity  of  your 
sex  ;  by  that  verdict  you  will  uphold  the  hon- 
our of  the  national  character  ;  by  that  verdict 
you  will  assure  not  only  the  immen-.e  multi- 
tude of  both  sexes  that  thus  so  unusually 
crowds  around  you,  but  the  whole  rising  gene- 
ration of  your  country,  that  marriage  can 

NEVER  BE  ATTENDED  WITH  HONOUR,  OR 
BLESSED    WITH    H.\PPINESS,      IF"    IT     HAS    NOT 

ITS  ORIGIN  IN  MUTL-AL  AFFECTION.  I  Sur- 
render with  confidence  my  case  to  your  de- 
cision.' 

A  burst  of  applause,  which  continued  for 
some  minutes,  followed  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  ;  every  individual  in  court,  even  those 
opposed  to  Mr.  Phillips,  bore  this  strong 
testimony  to  the  delight  and  admiration  he 
excited. 

The  damages  were  laid  at  ;^50oo  ;  and  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  were,  in  the  end,  contented 
to  withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  him  pay  his  own 
costs. 


Learned  Apothecary. 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  1815,  en- 
titled ''An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
practice  of  Apothecaries,'  there  is  a  very 
salutary  clause,  which  enacts,  '  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  1815.  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  (except  persons 
already  in  practice  as  such^  to  practi.se  as  an 
apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or  Walfs^ 


unless  he  or  they  shall  have  been  examined 
by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  and  shall  have  received  a 
certificate  as  such.' 

The  first  conviction  under  this  Act  took 
place  at  the  Staffordshire  Lent  Assizes  of 
1 8 19,  before  Sir  William  Garrow,  when  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  brought  an  action 
against  a  man  of  the  name  of  Warburton,  for 
having  practised  as  an  apothecary  without 
being  duly  qualified.  The  defendant  it  ap- 
peared was  the  son  of  a  man,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  had  been  a  gardener,  but 
afterwards  set  up  as  a  cow  leech.  The  facts 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Dauncey  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  supported  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Jervis,  for  the  defence,  called  the  father 
of  the  defendant,  Arnold  Warburton,  to  prove 
that  he  had  practised  as  an  apothecary  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Cross-exaviiiied  by  3Ir.  Dauncey. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  ]\Ir.  Warburton,  have  you 
always  been  a  surgeon? 

Witness  appealed  to  the  Judge  whether  this 
was  a  proper  answer. 

The  Judge.  I  have  not  heard  any  answer; 
Mr.  Dauncey  has  put  a  question. 

Witness.     Must  I  answer  it? 

Judge.     Yes  :  why  do  you  object  ? 

Witness.     I  don't  think  it  a  proper  ans7uer. 

Judge.  I  presume  you  mean  question,  and 
I  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 

The  witness  not  answering,  Mr.  Dauncey 
repeated — Have  you  always  been  a  surgeon? 

Witness.     I  am  a  surjent. 

Dauncey.  Can  you  spell  the  word  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

IVitness.     My  lord,  is  that  a  fair  answer  ? 

Judge.     I  think  it  a  fair  question. 

Witness.     '  S  y  u  r  g  u  n  t. ' 

Air.  Dauncey.  I  am  unfortunatelj-  hard  of 
hearing ;  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said,  sir. 

Witness.     '  S  u  r  g  e  n  d . ' 

Mr.  Dauncey.  S— ,  what  did  you  say  next 
to  S,  sir? 

Witness.     'Syurgund.' 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Vtrj'  well,  sir,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Judge.  As  I  take  down  the  word  sur — , 
please  to  favour  me  with  it  once  more. 

IVitness.     '  S  u  r  g  u  n  t. ' 

Judge.     How,  sir? 

Witness.     '  S  e  r  g  u  n  d. ' 

Judge.     Very  well. 

^1/r.  Dauncey.  Sir,  have  you  always  been 
what  you  say  ?  that  word,  I  mean,  whicli  you 
have  just  .spelt?     (A  long  pause.  / 

Mr.  Dauncey.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  do  not 
often  take  so  much  time  to  study  the  cases 
which  come  before  you,  as  you  do  to  answer 
my  question. — '  I  do  not,  sir.'  '  Well,  sir,  will 
you  please  to  answer  it?'  (A  long  pause,  but 
no  reply. )—' Well,  what  were  you  originallj'. 
Doctor  Warburton  ?' 

Wit  J!  ess.  'Syurgend-'  'When  you 
first  took  to  business,  what  was  that  business? 
Were  you  a  gardener.  Doctor  Warburton?' 
— 'Syrgerit,'    'I  do  pQt  ask  you  to  spell 
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that  word  again;  but  before  you  were 
of  that  profession,  what  were  you?'— 'Ser- 
gun  t.' 

Mr.  Dniiiiccy.  My  lord,  I  fear  I  liave 
thrown  a  spell  over  this  poor  man,  which  he 
cannot  get  rid  of. 

Judge.  Attend,  witness;  you  are  now  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  you.  You  need 
not  spell  that  word  any  more. 

Mr.  DaiiHcey.  When  was  you  a  gardener? 

ll^'itness.  I  never  was.  The  witness  then 
stated,  that  he  never  employed  himself  in 
gardening  ;  he  first  was  a  farmer,  his  father 
was  a  farmer.  He  witness!  ceased  to  be  a 
farmer  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ;  he  ceased 
because  he  had  then  learnt  that  business 
which  he  now  is.  '  Who  did  you  learn  it  of/' 
■ — '  Is  that  a  proper  question,  my  lord?'  '  I 
see  no  objection  to  it.' — 'Then  I  will  answer 
it;  I  learnt  of  Dr.  Hulme,  my  brother-in- 
law  ;  he  practised  the  same  as  the  Whit- 
worth  Doctors,  and  they  were  regular  phy- 
sicians. 

Mr.  Dauiiccy.  Where  did  they  take  their 
degrees  ? 

Witness.  I  don't  believe  they  ever  took  a 
degree. 

'"Then  were  they  regular  physicians?' — 
'  No  !  I  believe  they  were  not,  they  were  only 
doctors.' — '  Only  doctors  1  were  they  doctors 
in  law,  physic,  or  divinity?'— 'They  doctored 
cows,  and  other  things,  and  humans  as  well.' 
'Doubtless,  as  ivell:  and  you,  I  doubt  not 
have  doctored  brute  animals  as  ivcUtis  human 
creatures?* — 'I  have.' 

Judge  to  IVitness.  '  Did  you  ever  make  up 
any  medicine  by  the  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian?'— 'I  never  did.'  '  Do  you  understand 
the  characters  they  use  for  ounces,  scruples, 
and  drachms  ?' — '  I  do  not.'  '  Then  you  can- 
not make  up  their  prescriptions  from  reading 
them  ?■ — '  I  cannot,  but  I  can  make  up  as  good 
medicines  in  my  v.-ay.  as  they  can  in  theirs.' 
'  What  proportion  does  an  ounce  bear  to  a 
pound?' — [A  pause] — '  There  are  i6  ounces  to 
the  pound,  but  we  do  not  go  by  any  regular 
weight,  we  mi.x  ours  hy  the  hand.'  '  Do  you 
bleed  ?' — '  Yes.'  '  With  a  fleam  or  with  a 
lancet?' — 'With  a  lancet.'  'Do  you  bleed 
from  the  vein  or  from  the  arterj'  ?' — '  From 
the  vein.'  'There  is  an  artery  somewhere 
about  the  temples  ;  what  is  the  name  of  that 
artery?' — '  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  so  much 
learning  as  some  have.'  '  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  that  artery  ?' — '  I  do  not  know 
which  you  mean.'  '  Suppose,  then,  I  was  to 
direct  you  to  bleed  my  servant  or  my  horse 
which  God  forbid;  in  a  vein,  say  for  instance 
in  the  jugular  vein,  w^here  should  you  bleed 
him?'—'  in  the  neck,  to  be  sure.' 

Judge.  I  would  take  ever>'thing  as  favour- 
ably for  the  young  man  as  I  properly  can  ; 
but' here  we  have  ignorance  greater  perhaps 
than  ever  appeared  in  a  court  before,  as  the 
only  medium  of  education  v/hich  this  defen- 
dant can  poisibly  have  received  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined  for 
the  defence. 

Bnron  Carrozi.',  in  si\raining  up,  observed, 


that  this  was  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  defendant  in  the  cause,  on 
whose  future  prospects  it  must  necessarily 
have  great  influence  ;  and  it  v.as  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  public.  The  learned 
judge  commented  strongly  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  defendant's  father,  a  man  more 
ignorant  than  the  most  ignorant  that  they 
had  ever  before  heard  e.\'amined  in  any 
court.  Was  this  man  qualified  for  professing 
any  science,  particularly  one  in  which  the 
health  and  even  the  lives  of  the  public  were 
involved  ?  Yet  through  such  an  impure  me- 
dium alone  had  the  defendant  received  his 
knowledge  of  this  profession.  There  was  not 
the  least  proof  of  the  defendant  having  for  a 
single  minute  been  in  a  situation  to  receive 
instruction  from  any  one  really  acting  as  an 
apothecary.  If  the  jury  thought  that  the  de- 
fendant had  acted  as  an  apothecary  before 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  Act,  they  would 
find  a  verdict  for  him  ;  but  otherwise,  they 
v.-ould  find  for  the  plaintiffs  in  one  penaltj'. 
The  jury  almost  instantly  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs. 

Sir  Thomas  IMore. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Chancellor  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  that  period,  when 
called  to  the  bar,  became  so  eminent  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
cause  of  importance  tried  in  which  he  was 
not  concerned.  He  was  .so  scrupulous  withal 
in  the  suits  he  undertook,  that  it  was  his  con- 
stant method,  before  he  took  any  cause  in 
hand,  to  investigate  the  merits  of  it.  If  he 
thought  it  unjust,  he  refused  it ;  and  was  thus 
wont  to  make  it  his  boast,  that  he  never 
earned  a  fee  but  with  a  good  conscience.  He 
would  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  parties,  and  persuade  them  not  to 
litigate  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  he  was 
not  successful  in  this  advice,  he  would  direct 
the  parties  how  to  proceed  in  the  least  e.x- 
pensive  and  least  troublesome  course. 

From  his  'Utopia,'  indeed,  it  may  be  seen, 
that  he  deemed  it  notliing  short  of  deliberate 
wickedness  to  act  otherwise  ;  j'et  to  judge 
candidly  of  his  merit  in  this  respect,  it  is  but 
fair  to  recollect  that  every  case  must  have  its 
right  side,  and  that  a  barrister  who  has  risen 
to  such  eminence  as  to  have  his  choice  of 
sides,  can  have  little  to  boast  of  in  preferring 
the  best.  Had  all  the  contemporaries  of  More 
been  as  scrupulous  as  he  was,  to  what  would 
his  gains,  '  ^vitli  a  good  conscience,'  ha\-o 
amounted?  It  might  be  no  difficult  ta.sk  in- 
deed to  shew,  that  the  merit  to  which  this 
Utopian  lawyer  laid  such  special  claim,  is 
without  any  solid  foundation.  Who  does  not 
see,  that  to  make  it  a  system  that  lawyers 
shall  only  advocate  such  causes  as  they  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  just,  would,  in  other 
words,  be  to  supersede  courts  of  justice  alto- 
gether? And  who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  it  is 
right  or  proper,  that  any  such  mode  of  grant- 
ing licences  to  go  to  lavv^  should  be  interposed 
between  the  subject  and  that  most  valuable  of 
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all  his  privileges,  the  privilege  of  appealing 
to  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  ? 

About  15 16,  Sir  Thomas  went  to  Flanders 
with  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Dr. 
Knight,  Commissioners  for  renewing  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  V.,  then  Archduke  of  Austria.  While 
at  Bruges,  a  conceited  scholar  issued  a 
challenge,  that  he  would  answer  any  question 
which  could  be  proposed  to  him  in  any  art 
whatsoever.  Sir  Thomas  immediately  caused 
the  following  to  be  put  up  :  '  An  averia  capta 
in  withernaniia  sint  irreplegiabilia  ?'  An  in- 
timation was  added,  that  there  was  one  of  the 
English  ambassador's  retinue  who  was  ready 
to  dispute  with  the  challenger  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  challenger  however  not  under- 
standing these  terms  of  our  common  law, 
kncu'  not  what  to  answer,  and  became  thus  a 
laughingstock  to  the  whole  city.  ^ 

It  is  probable  enough,  hov/ever,  that  this 
challenger  might  have  been  a  very  general 
disputant  and  a  good  logician,  as  logic  was 
then  understood,  without  understanding  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  IMore's  question.  The 
English,  or  at  least  the  meaning  of  it,  is, 
'  Whether  cattle  taken  in  withernam  (a  writ  to 
make  reprisals  on  one  who  has  wrongfully 
distrained  another  man's  cattle,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  country)  be  irrepleviable'?' 

When  Sir  Thomas  was  promoted  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor,he  considered  the  poor  as  especially 
entitled  to  his  protection.  He  always  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  heard  them  patiently. 
It  was  his  general  custom  to  sit  every  after- 
noon in  his  open  hall,  and  if  any  person  had  a 
suit  to  prefer,  he  might  state  the  case  to  him 
without  the  aid  of  bills,  solicitors,  or  petitions. 
And  such  was  his  impartiality,  that  he  gave  a 
decree  against  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  Mr. 
Heron,  whom  he  in  vain  urged  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  and  who  presumed  upon 
his  relationship.  He  was  also  so  indefatigable, 
that  although  he  found  the  office  filled  with 
causes,  some  of  which  had  been  pending  for 
twenty  years,  he  despatched  the  whole  within 
two  years  ;  and  calling  for  the  rest,  was  told 
that  there  was  not  one  left  ;  a  circumstance 
which  he  ordered  to  be  entered  on  record, 
and  which  has  been  thus  wittily  versified  : 

'  When  More  some  years  had  Chancellor 
been. 

No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 
The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen 

Till  More  be  there  again.' 

When  the  tyrant  Henry  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  he  sealed  it  with  the 
blood  of  numerous  victims  to  the  jealousy  of 
his  power,  among  whom  were  those  illustrious 
men,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the 
Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More.  This  great 
and  good  man  was  placed  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
of  that  court,  in  which  he  had  formerly  pre- 
sided as  Judge  with  so  much  credit.  To  make 
the  gVeater  impression,  he  was  conducted  on 
foot  through  the  most  frequented  streets,  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  He  appeared 
in  a  coarse  woollen  gown  ;  his  hair,  which  had 
lately  become  grey  ;  his   face,  which  though 


cheerful,  was  pale  and  emaciated  ;  and  the 
staff  with  which  he  supported  his  feeble  steps, 
announced  the  length  and  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  horror  ana 
sympathy  ran  through  the  spectators.  Henry 
dreaded  the  eftect  of  his  eloquence  and 
authority  ;  and  therefore,  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion and  overpower  his  memory,  the  indict- 
ment had  been  framed  of  enormous  length  and 
unexampled  exaggeration,  multiplying  the 
charges  without  measure,  and  clothing  each 
charge  with  a  load  of  words,  beneath  which  it 
was  difficult  to  discover  its  real  meaning.  As 
soon  as  it  had  been  read,  the  Chancellor,  who 
was  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Fitz- 
James,  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  six  other  com- 
missioners, informed  the  prisoner  that  it  was 
still  in  his  power  to  close  the  proceedings,  and 
to  recover  the  royal  favour,  by  abjuring  his 
former  opinion.  With  expressions  of  gratitude 
he  declined  the  favour,  and  commenced  a  long 
and  eloquent  defence.  But  neither  innocence 
nor  eloquence  could  avert  his  fate.  Rich,  the 
Solicitor-General,  and  afterwards  Lord  Rich, 
deposed,  that  in  a  private  conversation  in  the 
Tower,  More  had  said,  '  the  Parliament  can- 
not make  the  king  head  of  the  church,  because 
it  is  a  civil  tribunal  without  any  .special 
authority.'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prisoner 
denied  this  statement,  .showing  that  such  a 
declaration  was  inconsistent  with  the  caution 
which  he  had  always  observed,  and  maintain- 
ing that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  former 
character  of  Rich  would  believe  him,  even 
upon  his  oath.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  two 
witnesses  who  were  brought  to  support  the 
charge,  eluded  the  expectation  of  the  accuser, 
by  declaring  that,  though  they  were  in  the 
room,  they  did  not  attend  to  the  conversation  ; 
the  Judges  maintained,  that  the  silence  of  the 
prisoner  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  malicious  in- 
tention ;  and  the  jury-,  v/ithout  reading  over 
the  copy  of  the  indictment  which  had  been 
given  to  them,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 
As  soon  as  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
More  attempted,  and,  after  two  interruptions, 
was  suffered  to  address  the  court.  He  would 
now,  he  said,  openly  avow  what  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  ever\'-  human  being, 
his  conviction  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
unlawful.  It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  him  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lords  whom  he  saw  on 
the  bench  ;  but  his  conscience  compelled  him 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  This  world, 
however,  had  always  been  a  scene  of  dissen- 
sion ;  and  he  still  cherished  a  hope  that  the 
day  would  come  when  both  he  and  they,  like 
Stephen  and  Saul,  would  be  of  the  same  sen- 
timent in  heaven.  As  he  turned  from  the  bar, 
his  son  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
his  father's  blessing  ;  and,  as  he  walked  back 
to  the  Tower,  his  daughter  Margaret  twice 
rushed  through  the  guards,  folded  hirn  in  her 
arms,  and,  unable  to  speak,  bathed  him  with 
her  tears. 

He  met  his  fate  with  constancy,  even  with 
cheerfulness.  When  he  was  told  that  the 
king,  as  a  special  favour,  had  commuted  his 
punishment  to  decapitation,  'God,'  he  replied, 
'  preserve  all  my  t'riends  from  such  favours,' 
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On  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  asked  his  for-  I  impKed,  when  the  crime  is  actually  com- 
giveness.  He  kissed  hini,  saying,  '  thou  wilt  mitted.  Crisp  was  attacked  in  the  manner 
render  me  to-day  the  greatest  service  in  the  '  laid  in  the  indictment;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
power  of  any  mortal ;  but  (putting  an  angel  j  taken  for  granted,  that  the  intention  was  to 
into  his  hand,  niy  neck  is  so  short  that  I  fear  I  maim  and  deface,  wherefore  the  court  will 
thou  wilt  gain  little   credit  in  the  way  of  thy     proceed  to  judgment.' 


profession.'  As  he  was  not  permitted  to  ad 
dress  tlie  spectators,  he  contented  himself 
with  declaring  that  he  died  a  faithful  subject 
of  the  king. 


The  Coventry  Act. 

The  first  person  who  suffered  under  vv'hat  Is 
called  the  Coventry  Act,  was  Arundel  Cooke, 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  practised  some  time  at  the  bar. 
This  Act,  which  has  since  been  superseded  by 
the  cutting  and  maiming  Act  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  took  its  rise  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Sir  John  Coventry,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  having  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  court,  was  in  revenge 
attacked  one  night  in  Covent  Garden  by  some 
armed  villains,  who  slit  his  nose  and  cut  off 
his  lips.  Shocked  by  so  barbarous  an  out- 
rage, the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  '  Unlawfully  cutting  out,  or 
disabling  the  tongue,  of  malice  aforethought, 
or  by  lying  in  wait,  putting  out  an  eye,  slit- 
ting the  nose  and  lip,  or  cutting  off  or  disabling 
any  limb  or  member  of  any  person,  with  intent 
to  maim  or  disfigure,  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.' 

Cooke,  with  an  accomplice  of  the  name  of 
Woodburne,  was  convicted  of  an  attack  on  a 
Mr.  Crisp,  his  brother-in-law,  which  came 
under  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  When  they 
were  called  up  to  receive  sentence  of  death, 
Cooke  desired  to  be  heard ;  and  the  court 
complying  with  his  request,  he  urged  that 
'judgment  could  not  pass  on  the  verdict,  be- 
cause the  Act  of  Parliament  simply  mentions 
an  intention  to  inaim  or  deface,  whereas  he 
was  firmlj'  resolved  to  have  committed  mur- 
der.' He  quoted  several  law  cases  in  favour 
of  the  arguments  he  had  advanced,  and  hoped 
that  the  judgment  might  be  respited,  till  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  could  be  taken 
on  the  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  opposed  the 
argument  of  Cooke ;  and  insisting  that  the 
crime  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
prayed  that  judgment  might  pass  on  the  pri- 
soners. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  who  presided  on 
this  occasion,  declared  that  he  could  not 
admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Cooke's  plea,  consistent 
with  his  own  oath  as  a  judge.  '  For,'  said  he, 
'it  would  establish  a  principle  in  the  law,  in- 
consistent with  the  first  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  as  the  greatest  villain  might,  when 
convicted  of  a  smaller  offence,  plead  that  the 
judgment  of  the  court  must  be  arrested,  because 
he  intended  to  committ  a  greater.  In  the 
present  instance  \said  he',  judgment  cannot 
be    arrested,  as    the    intention  is    naturally 


Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed  on  Cooke 
and  his  accom.plice,  and  they  were  both  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1722. 


Professional  Emoluments. 

The  emoluments  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  have  rapidly  advanced  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  What  would  a  modem  lawyer 
say  to  the  following  entry  in  the  Churchwar- 
dens' accounts  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
for  the  year  1476  ?  '  Also  paid  to  Roger 
Fylpott,  learned  in  the  law,  for  his  counsel 
giving,  3^.  8^.,  \\\x!nfourpcnccfor  his  dinne?:' 
Though  fifteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem 
inadequate  at  present,  yet  five  shillings  would 
hardlj'  furnish  the  table  of  a  barrister,  even  if 
the  fastidiousness  of  our  manners  would  admit 
of  his  accepting  such  a  dole. 

Roper,  in  his  '  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,' 
informs  us,  that  though  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  greatest  eminence  and  of  the  most  exten- 
sive practice,  yet  he  did  not  by  his  profession 
make  more  than  ;^4oo  a  year.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  common  tradition  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke's  gains  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  century,  equalled  those  of  a 
modern  Attorney-General ;  and  it  appears 
from  Lord  Bacon's  works,  that  he  made  ;^6ooo 
per  annum,  while  in  the  office.  Brownlow, 
one  of  the  Prothonotaries  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  made  ;^6ooo  per  annum. 
He  used  to  close  the  profits  of  the  year  with 
laits  deo ;  and  when  they  happened  to  be  ex- 
traordinary, with  a  maxima  lans  deo. 

We  now  frequently  hear  of  barristers,  emi- 
nent in  their  profession,  making  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  Sir 
Samuel*Romillyis  said  to  have  exceeded  even 
this,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  practice.  Mr. 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Garrow,  were  once  engaged 
to  attend  a  trial  at  a  country  assizes,  the  one 
with  a  fee  of  five  hundred,  and  the  other  of 
three  hundred  guineas.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
regulation  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  that  no  one  shall  go  out  of  his  own 
circuit,  on  a  retaining  fee  of  less  than  tlire^ 
hundred  guineas. 

On  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Char- 
teris,  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Wemyss,  engaged 
the  Lord  President,  Forbes,  to  come  from 
Scotland  to  plead  the  cause  before  the  privy 
council  ;  and  an  estate  of  ;^3oo  for  life,  was 
assigned  to  the  President  for  this  service. 


Philosophical  Dissipations. 

Fearne,  so  well  known  for  his  work  on  Con- 
tingent Remainders,  was  so  little  ambitious  of 
the  favours  of  fortune,  that  when  he  could 
have  commanded  from  ^yxio  to  ^4000  a  year, 
by  practice  as  a  Chamber  Counsel,  he  con- 
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tracted  his  business  within  such  a  compass, 
that  it  might  just  yield  him  as  much  as  might 
be  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  no  more. 
Amidst  his  professional  pursuits,  he  had  alwajs 
a  strong  attachment  to  experimental  philoso- 
phy ;  and  to  this  he  devoted  the  time  which 
he  denied  to  increase  of  business.  He  made 
.some  optical  glasses  upon  a  new  construction, 
which  have  been  reckoned  improvements  ;  he 
likewise  constructed  a  machine  for  transposing 
the  keys  in  music ;  and  gave  many  useful 
hints  in  the  dyeing  of  cottons  and  other  stuffs. 
These  he  called  his  dissipations,  and  with 
some  degree  of  truth  ;  for  they  too  often  broke 
in  upon  his  professional  pursuits,  and  tempted 
him  to  give  up  more  hours  to  laborious  em- 
ployment, than  his  more  beneficial  prospects 
demanded,  or  was  consistent  with  the  natural 
strength  of  his  constitution. 

A  very  pleasing  story  is  related  of  Feame's 
youth  :  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  blossom 
of  that  independence  aiid  generosity  which 
distinguished  him  through  life.  His  father,  be- 
sides being  at  great  expense  for  his  education, 
presented  him  on  his  entrance  into  the  Temple 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  to  purchase 
chambers  and  books  ;  yet  generously  over- 
looking these  circumstances,  left  his  fortune, 
which  was  inconsiderable,  to  be  equally  parti- 
tioned between  Fearne  and  a  younger  brother 
and  sister.  Fearne,  sensible  how  much  the 
family  property  had  been  wasted  on  his  ac- 
count, nobly  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
will,  and  gave  up  the  whole  residue  to  the 
other  children.  'My  father,'  said  he,  'by 
taking  such  uncommon  pains  with  my  educa- 
tion, no  doubt  meant  it  should  be  my  whole 
dependance  :  and  if  that  wont  bring  me 
through,  a  few  hundred  pounds  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence.' 


'  Leicester's  Mad  Recorder.' 

The  lawyer  celebrated  under  this  title,  was 
William  Fleetwood,  appointed  Recorder  of 
London  in  1569.  He  v\as  certainly  much  de- 
voted to  that  nobleman's  service  ;  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  office  of 
Recorder,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  the  faction  which  that 
ambitious  courtier  had  formed  in  the  city. 
He  showed  great  zeal  against  the  Papists  ; 
and  having  once,  with  some  followers,  forced 
his  way  into  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's 
house  while  mass  was  performing,  he  was,  for 
this  breach  of  privilege,  committed  prisoner  to 
the  fleet  ;  though  soon  released.  Wood  says, 
that  he  was  '  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  anti- 
quary ;  but  of  a  marvellous  merry  and 
pleasant  conceit.* 


Maiden  Assizes. 

Mr.  Madan,  who  about  the  year  1756  ex- 
changed his  bar  gown  for  a  clerical  one,  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  mis- 
taken lenity  of  Judges,  in  too  frequently 
reprieving  capital  offenders.     Some  time  after 


he  was  present  at  an  assizes  at  Ea-t  Grinstead, 
in  Susse.x',  where  there  happened  not  to  be  a 
single  capital  conviction.  On  the  Sheriff  ex- 
pressing his  happiness,  in  presenting  the  white 
gloves  to  the  Judge,  as  is  customary  on  such 
occasions,  his  lordship  pleasantly  observed, 
Air.  Madan,  too,  will  have  a  singular  pleasure 
on  this  occasion,  because  there  is  no  con- 
demned prisoner  to  be  reprieved.' 


Vindictive  Juries. 

In  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  September, 
1796,  for  burglarj',  the  two  witnesses  called 
for  the  prosecution,  completely  failed  to  esta- 
blish the  charge  ;  on  which  Mr.  Justice  Rooke 
told  the  jury,  that  where  two  witnesses  f«jr  the 
prosecution  materially  contradicted  each  other, 
and  the  whole  case  rested  upon  one  of  them 
identifying  a  prisoner,  it  was  in  general  the 
practice  in  such  a  case  not  to  put  the  prisoner 
on  his  defence. 

The  jurj',  however,  desired  the  trial  might 
go  on  ;  and  although  the  succeeding  evidence 
was  equally  contradictory,  they  were  not 
satisfied  until  the  prisoner  had  been  put  on 
his  defence,  and  completely  rebutted  the 
charge  by  a  host  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  in  addressing  the  jury, 
said,  this  was  the  first  instance  he  had  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  where  in  a 
cause,  to  say  no  more,  of  e.xtreme  doubt,  a 
jury  evinced  so  strong  an  inclination  to  strict- 
ness. The  humanity  of  the  English  law  re- 
quired, that  in  cases  of  doubt,  where  a  man's 
life  was  at  stake,  the  balance  should  prepon- 
derate on  the  side  of  mercy.  The  law  was 
made  not  so  much  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  as  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent ; 
and  it  would  be  better  that  fifty  men  should 
escape,  than  one  innocent  man  suffer.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  in  this  case  much  ingenuity 
would  be  required,  to  discover  upon  what 
grounds  an  inclination  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  could  be  founded. 

The  jury,  after  some  minutes'  conversation, 
found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 


^\^len  a  poor  Irishman  of  the  name  of 
Traynor,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  in 
1796,  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  stepped  forward 
and  addressed  the  Judge,  LoVd  Carleton, 
stating  the  wish  of  himself  and  his  brother 
jurors  that  the  prisoner  should  be  ordered  for 
immediate  execution. 

Lord  Carleton  reproved  the  jur>'man  for  his 
unmerciful  interference,  and  immediately 
respited  the  prisoner  for  three  weeks,  in  order 
that  he  might  apply  to  the  king,  the  fountain 
of  mercy,  for  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 


Unexpected  Escape. 

At  the  Staff"ord  Summer  Assizes,  in  1796, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  William  Cotterell,  was 
indicted  for  a  burglary  and  robbery ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  counsel,  pleaded 
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guilty  ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  offer 
any  other  plea  until  the  judge  threatened,  in 
case  he  persisted,  that  he  would  order  him  for 
speedy  execution.  He  then  pleaded  Not 
guilty,  and  his  trial  proceeded  ;  but  owing  to 
defective  evidence,  he  was  very  une.vpectedly 
acquitted. 


Independence  of  the  Bar. 

Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the  bar,  was  always 
remarkable  for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he 
contended  against  the  bench.  His  spirited 
reply  to  Justice  Buller,  in  the  trial  of  the 
Dean  of  Asaph,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  only 
one  out  of  many  instances  which  might  be 
adduced  of  similar  independence.  In  the 
action  brought  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  against  the 
commissioners,  for  jewels  furnished  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Erskine  was  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  evinced  considerable  warmth 
in  the  cause. 

Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  charge  to  the  jurj-, 
said  he  felt  much  hurt  at  something  that  had 
fallen  from  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  stated  that  the  defence  was  shame- 
ful, illiberal,  and  unjust. 

Air.  Erskine.  My  lord,  I  did  not  use  those 
words. 

Lorti  Kenyon.  ]\Ir.  Erskine,  I  took  them 
down  as  you  uttered  them. 

Air.  Erskine.  Then,  my  lord,  you  took 
them  down  incorrectly. 

Lord  Kenyon.  Sir,  I  desire  I  may  not  be 
interrupted. 

Mr.  Erskine  explained  that  his  observations 
were  not  applied  to  the  defendants,  but  to  the 
witnesses  ;  and  that  not  to  their  general 
characters,  but  to  their  evidence  in  this 
cause. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  contests  with  the 
bench  that  Mr.  Erskine  e.xplained  the  rule  of 
his  conduct  at  the  bar  in  the  following  terms  : 
— 'It  was,'  said  he,  'the  first  command  and 
counsel  of  my  youth  always  to  do  what  my 
conscience  told  me  to  be  my  duty,  and  to 
leave  the  consequences  to  God.  I  shall  carr\' 
with  me  the  memor>%  and,  I  trust,  the  prac- 
tice of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the  grave.  I 
have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  my  obedience  to  it  has  been 
even  a  temporal  sacrifice.  I  have  found  it, 
on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  I  shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  my 
children.' 


Chancery  Jurisdiction. 

In  a  case  at  common  law,  which  v/as  tried 
before  Lord  Chief-Justice  Coke,  a  witness 
who  knew  and  should  have  related  the  truth, 
was  prevailed  on  to  absent  himself  on  condi- 
tion that  some  person  would  undertake  to 
excuse  his  non-appearance.  A  person  under- 
took this  in  rather  a  whimsical  manner.  He 
took  the  witness  with  him  to  a  tavern,  called 
for  a  gallon  of  sack,  and  bade  him  drink  ;  then 
leaving  him  in  the  act  of  drinking,  he  went 
immediately  into  court,  and  on  the  name  of 


the  secreted  witness  being  Called,  .stepped  for^ 
ward  and  declared  on  oath  '  that  he  had  left 
him  in  such  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued 
in  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a 
dead  man.'  I'his  evidence  of  the  witness's 
mcapacity  to  appear  in  court  lost  the  plaintiffs 
their  cause. 

The  plaintiffs  removed  it  into  Chancery, 
but  the  defendants  having  already  had  judg- 
ment at  common  law,  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  court,  and  in  this  refusal  were 
openly  and  strongly  supported  bj'  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  then  Lord  Chief-Justice.  The  seals 
were  at  this  time  held  hy  a  man  of  great 
spirit  and  firmness,  Lord  Ellesmere,  Avho 
being  determined  to  vindicate  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  court,  committed  the  defendants  for 
contempt.  With  the  sanction  of  Coke,  the 
defendants  preferred  two  indictments  against 
the  Chancellor  for  this  alleged  stretch  of  power, 
which  being  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
king,  as  supreme  judge  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts,  his  majesty  referred  the  matter  to  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  and  four  other  eminent  lawyers, 
on  whose  report  he  afterwards  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  Chancellor. 

The  great  point  in  controversy  between 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  and  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Coke  was,  whether  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery can  relieve  by  subpoena,  after  a  judg- 
ment at  law  in  the  same  manner.  Coke  on 
various  occasions  resisted  the  interpositions 
of  equity  ;  and  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  bounds  of  equitable  jurisdiction  were 
often  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  since  1605, 
when  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  published  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  against  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to,  that  jurisdiction,  as  v.ell 
after  as  before  judgment,  has  been  uniformly 
exercised  without  controversy  or  interruption. 


Small  Debts. 

An  action  having  been  tried  at  Taunton 
Assizes,  in  1819,  to  recover  forty-five  shillings 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  Mr.  Justice  Best 
expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  cause  should 
have  found  its  way  into  court.  Here,  .said 
his  lordship,  is  a  man  so  foolish  as  to  bring  an 
action  for  forty-five  shillings,  and  another  man 
so  foolish  as  to  defend  it  !  Fev.'  lines  had 
more  of  truth  in  them  than  two  which  he 
would  quote  to  the  jury  : — 

Causes  are  traversed  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  \\\yo gair^s  them  is  at  last  undone. 


Yeiverton. 

Sir  Henry  Yeiverton,  a  distinguished  lawj-er 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  advanced 
to  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  but  having 
given  offence  to  the  favourite  Buckingham,  he 
was  accused  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  illegal 
proceedings  in  his  office,  and  by  a  sentence  of 
that  court  deprived  of  his  place.  Imprisoned  in- 
the  Tower,  and  heavily  fined.  Being  after- 
wards brought  before  the  lords,  he  made  a 
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speech  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  king  and 
his  favourite,  that  he  was  fined  10,000  marks 
for  the  reflections  which  he  had  cast  on  his 
majesty,  and  5000  for  the  insult  offered  to 
Buckingham.  But  by  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able changes  which  occur  among  poHticians 
of  all  ages,  he  became  soon  aftenvards  in 
•  great  favour  with  the  very  man  vihose  enmity 
had  cost  him  so  dear ;  and  was,  through  his 
interest,  made  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  afterwards  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  which  last  place  he  retained  until  his 
death. 


1  subserviency  he  could  trust,  sliould  be  re- 
!  turned  as  a  jury  for  the  trial.  <Dn  being  in- 
1  formed  of  this.  Hale  examined  the  sheriff,  and 
having  ascertained  the  fact,  referred  to  the 
statute,  which  ordered  all  juries  to  be  returned 
by  the  sheriif,  or  by  his  lav/ful  officer  ;  and  as 
this  had  not  been  done,  he  dismissed  the  jury, 
and  would  not  try  the  cause.  Cromwell  was 
highly  displeased  with  him  ;  and  on  his  return 
from  the  circuit,  told  him  in  great  anger 
'  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge.'  Hale  re- 
plied, with  great  aptness  of  expression,  '  that 
it  was  very  true.' 


Hale. 

This  most  excellent  law^-er  and  judge  origi- 
nally intended  to  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  but  was  diverted  from  this  design  by 
being  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  Sir  William 
Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his  estate. 
Serjeant  GlanviUe,  who  happened  to  be  his 
counsel  in  the  cause,  being  struck  with  the 
legal  capacity  which  he  displayed  in  their 
private  consultations,  persuaded  him  to  turn 
lawyer,  and  he  accordingly  entered  himself  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  order  to  compensate  for 
the  time  past,  v.hich  he  had  lost  in  frivolous 
pursuits,  he  now  studied  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  fell  into  habits  of  great  in- 
attention to  his  personal  appearance.  He  is 
said,  indeed,  to  have  neglected  his  dress  so 
much  that,  lieing  a  strong  and  well-built  man, 
he  was  once  taken  by  a  press-gang  as  a  person 
ver^'  fit  for  sea  service— a  pleasant  sort  of 
mistake,  which  made  him  afterwards  more 
attentive  to  the  becomingness  of  his  apparel. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  some  time  before 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  soon  rose  into  dis- 
tinction ;  but  observing  how  difficult  it  was  to 
preserve  his  integritj^,  and  yet  live  securely, 
he  resolved,  after  the  example  of  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  lived  in  similar  times,  neither  to 
engage  in  faction,  nor  to  meddle  at  all  in 
public  business,  but  constantly  to  favour  and 
relieve  those  who  were  lowest.  He  acquired 
thus  such  a  character  for  independence  and 
spirit,  that  he  became  equally  acceptable  to 
both  the  great  parties  into  v.hich  the  nation 
was  then  unhappily  divided.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  King  Charles  himself,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Capel,  and  Lord 
Craven,  on  the  other. 

Cromwell,  who  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  the  countenance 
of  such  a  man  as  Hale  to  his  courts,  never 
ceased  importuning  him,  till  he  accepted  the 
place  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  conuiion 
bench,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  this  station 
he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  courage  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Protector  had  soon 
occasion  to  regret  the  very  earnest  part  he  had 
taken  in  his  promotion.  In  a  case  in  the 
country-,  in  which  Cromwell  him.self  was 
deeply  concerned.  Hale  displayed  a  signal 
example  of  his  uprightness.  The  Protector  j 
had  ordered   that  certain  persons,  on  whose  , 


Common  Sense  v.  Black  Letter. 

In  the  early  period  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
chief-justiceship,  a  diligent  book-read  advo- 
cate took  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  court  in  producing  several  black-letter 
cases  to  prove  the  genuine  construction  of  an 
old  woman's  will.  His  lordship  heard  him 
with  great  patience  for  some  time  :  at  last  he 
interrupted  him,  and  quite  broke  the  string  of 
his  learning  by  asking  him  'whether  he 
thought  the  old  woman  had  ever  heard  of 
these  cases?  and  if  not,  what  common  sense 
and  justice  must  say  to  the  matter  ?'  The  ad- 
vocate was  silent,  and  his  lordship  imme- 
diately gave  judgment  in  favour  of  common 
sense,  against  the  black-letter  law,  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  court. 


A  Translator. 

In  the  trial  of  a  man  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
stealing  some  shoes,  in  1796,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  when  asked  what 
he  was,  answered,  'A.  translator.'  'What?' 
says  the  judge,  who  perceived  that,  like  some 
other  learned  men,  the  witness  did  not  appear 
very  rich,  '  a  translator  of  languages?'  '  No, 
my  lord.'  'What,  then?'  '  Of  soles,  my  lord"' 
'  Of  souls  !  I  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you 
mean  a  clerg^'man?'  'I  don't,  my  lord.' 
'  What  do  you  mean,  then  ?  what  business  are 
j'ou?'  *  I  am,  my  lord,  a  translator  ;  I  mend 
boots  and  shoes.*  '  You  mend  boots  and 
shoes  !  you  are  a  cobbler,  then.*  '  Yes,  my 
lord.' 


Lord  Mansfield. 

The  natural  and  acquired  advantages  v.hich 
characterized  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Murray 
(afterwards  Lord  Mansfield"'  were  so  conspi- 
cuous, even  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and 
his  perception  was  so  quick,  as  to  enable  him 
to  shine  upon  any  emergency.  A  circum- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  year  1737, 
in  the  celebrated  cause  between  Theophilus 
Cibber  and  Mr.  Sloper,  in  which  Mr.  Murray 
was  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defendants. 
The  leading  counsel  being  suddenly  seized  with 
a  fit  in  the  court,  the  duty  of  the  senior  de- 
volved on  the  junior  counsel,  who  at  first 
modestly  declined  it,  for  want  of  time  to  study 
the  case.     The  court,  to  indulge  him,  post* 
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poned  the  cause  for  an  hour ;  and  with  this 
preparation  only,  i\Ir.  Murray  made  so  able 
and  eloquent  a  defence  as  not  only  to  reduce 
the  defendant's  damages  to  a  mere  trifle,  but 
to  gain  for  himself  the  reputation  which  he 
highly  deserved,  of  a  most  prompt,  perspi- 
cuous, and  eloquent  pleader. 

Among  other  things,  i\Ir.  ^Murray  observed, 
'  that  the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  showed 
himself  related  to  William  of  Wickham,  but 
would  have  been  better  entitled  to  have 
claimed  that  alliance  if  he  had  obsers'ed  Wil- 
liam of  Wickham's  motto,  that  "  Morals  make 
the  man."  The  words  are,  manners  make  the 
man  ;  but  manners  are  there  intended  to  sig- 
nify morals.  Again,  the  plaintiff  tells  his  ser- 
vants that  Mr.  Sloper  is  a  good-natured  boy  ; 
be  indeed  makes  a  boy  of  him  ;  he  takes  his 
money,  lets  him  mamtain  his  family,  resigns 
his  wife  to  him,  and  then  comes  to  a  court  of 
justice  and  to  a  jury  of  gentlemen  for  a  repa- 
ration in  damages. 

'  It  devolves  on  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  giving  damages  in  a  case 
of  this  nature.  It  is  of  very  serious  conse- 
quence, and  would  be  pregnant  with  infinite 
mischief,  if  it  should  once  come  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  world  that  two  artful  people,  be- 
ing husband  and  wife,  might  lay  a  snare  for 
the  affections  of  an  unwary  young  gentleman, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  him,  and  when  he 
could  part  with  no  more,  come  to  a  court  of 
justice  for  a  second  sum. 

'  I  desire,'  continued  Mr.  M.,  *  to  be  under- 
stood as  being  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
the  immorality  of  the  action,  for  this  is  not  a 
prosecution  for  the  public,  or  to  punish  immo- 
morality.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
defendant  has  injured  the  plaintiff ;  and  how 
can  the  plaintiff  be  inj  ured  if  he  has  no  t  only  con- 
sented but  has  even  taken  a  price  ?  However, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  it  should  be  thought 
requisite  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  we 
have  not  a  denomination  of  coin  small  enough 
to  be  given  in  damages.' 

The  jury  adopted  the  hint,  and  did  not  give 
the  smallest  piece  of  coin  as  damages ,  but  a 
verdict  of  ten  pounds,  which  was  a  bank-note 
of  the  smallest  value  at  that  time  in  circu- 
lation. 

The  familiar  friends  of  Lord  Mansfield  have 
frequently  heard  him  recur  with  singidar 
pleasure  to  his  success  in  this  cause,  and  the 
consequences  which  flowed  from  it.  From 
this  trivial  incident,  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  'business  poured  in  upon  me  from  all 
sides  ;  and  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  3'ear, 
I  fortunately  found  myself  in  every  subse- 
quent year  in  possession  of  thousands.' 

On  Lord  Mansfield  being  appointed  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
he  immediately  set  himself  to  introduce  regu- 
larity, punctuality,  and  despatch  of  business. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  his  appointment  he 
laid  it  down,  that  where  the  court  had  no 
doubt,  they  ought  not  to  put  the  parties  in  a 
suit,  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  further 
argument.  Such  was  the  general  satisfaction, 
during  the  time  he  presided  there,  that  the 
business  of  the  court  increased  in  a  way  never 


before  known,  and  yet  was  got  through  with 
greater  despatch.  '  At  the  sitting  for  London 
and  Middlesex,' says  Sir  James  Burrow  in  the 
preface  to  his  '  Reports,'  '  there  are  not  so  few 
as  eight  hundred  cases  set  down  in  a  year, 
and  all  disposed  of;  and  notwithstanding  the 
immensity  of  the  business,  it  is  notorious  that 
in  consequence  of  method,  and  a  very  few 
rules  which  have  been  laid  down  to  prevent 
delay  (even  when  theparties  themselves  would 
willingly  consent  to  it),  nothing  now  hangs 
in  court.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  very  last 
term,  if  we  exclude  such  motions  of  the  term, 
as  by  the  desire  of  the  parties  went  over,  of 
course,  as  peremptories,  there  wasnota  single 
matter  of  any  kind  that  remained  undeter- 
mined, excepting  one  case  relating  to  the  pro- 
prietary lordship  of  IMaryland,  which  was 
professedly  postponed  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  America.  One  might  speak 
to  the  same  effect  concerning  the  last  day  of 
any  former  term,  for  some  years  backward.' 
The  same  reporter  says  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  Perrin  and  Blake,  and  the  case  of 
Literary  Property,  there  had  not  been  from 
1756  to  1776,  a  final  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  court,  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  point 
whatever ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that 
excepting  these  two  cases,  no  judgment  given 
during  the  same  period  had  been  reversed, 
either  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  or  in 
Parliament  ;  and  even  these  two  reversals 
were  with  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  judges. 

When  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  Lord 
Mansfield  to  resign  his  office,  in  1788,  the 
gentlemen  who  practised  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  in  which  he  presided  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  addressed  to  his  lordship  a  letter, 
in  which  they  lamented  their  loss  ;  but  re- 
membered with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  his 
lordship  was  not  cut  off  from  them  by  the 
sudden  stroke  of  painful  distemper,  or  the  more 
distressing  ebb  of  those  faculties  which  had  so 
long  distinguished  him  ;  but  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  allow  to  the  evening  of  an  useful  and 
illustrious  life,  the  fairest  enjojonent  that 
Nature  had  ever  allotted  to  it— the  unclouded 
reflections  of  a  superior  and  unfading  mind 
over  its  varied  events,  and  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  it  had  been  faithfully  and 
eminently"-  devoted  to  the  highest  duties  of 
human  society,  in  the  most  distinguished 
nation  upon  earth.  They  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  season  of  this  high  satisfaction,  might 
bear  its  proportion  to  the  lengthened  daj's  of 
his  activity  and  strength. 

This  letter,  which  was  numerouslj'^  signed, 
was,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  the  senior 
counsel  in  that  court,  transmitted  by  INIr. 
now  Lord)  Erskine,  to  the  venerable  peer. 
Lord  Mansfield  instantly  returned  an  answer, 
in  which  he  said,  that  if  he  had  given  any 
satisfaction,  it  v/as  owing  to  the  learning  and 
candour  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  ;  the 
liberality  and  integrity  of  their  practice,  freed 
the  judicial  investigation  of  truth  and  justice 
from  difficulties.  The  memory  of  the  assist- 
ance he  had  received  from  them,  and  the 
deep    impression    which    the    extraordinary 
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mark  they  had  now  given  him  of  their  appro- 
bation and  afiection  had  made  upon  his 
mind,  would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  consola- 
tion in  his  decline  of  life,  under  the  pressure 
of  those  bodily  infirmities  which  made  it  his 
duty  to  retire. 


Wigs  and  Gowns. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  at  Lancaster,  in 
1819,  i^Ir.  Scarlett  having  hurried  into  court 
without  his  wig  and  gown,  apologized  to  the 
judge,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time 
would  shortly  come  when  these  iizuiiuncries 
would  be  entirely  discarded.  In  accordance 
with  this  wish  all  the  counsel  appeared  the 
next  day  in  court  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional badges  of  wisdom.  This  change  of 
fashion  lasted  but  for  a  day ;  and  the  wig- 
maker  has  still  as  important  a  share  as  ever 
in  making  foolish  faces  wise,  and  wise  faces 
foolish. 


Wilkes. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  for  a  seditious  libel,  the 
publication  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  he 
claimed  the  right  of  being  brought  up  by 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  admitted  to  bail.  The 
case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt. 
When  the  case  had  been  gone  through  for  the 
king,  Mr.  Wilkes  rose  to  defend  himself,  and 
thus  addressed  the  court. 

'  My  lord,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  your 
lordship,  and  this  court,  where  liberty  is  so 
sure  of  protection  and  support  ;  and  where  the 
law  (the  principle  and  end  of  which  is  the  pre- 
ser\'ation  of  liberty  is  so  perfectly  understood. 
Libert}-,  my  lord,  hath  been  the  governing 
principle  of  every  action  of  my  life  ;  and  ac- 
tuated by  it,  I  iiave  always  endeavoured  to 
serve  my  gracious  sovereign  and  his  family, 
knowing  his  government  to  be  founded  upon 
it  ;  but  as  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  employ 
ministers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  cast  the 
odium  and  contempt,  arising  from  their  own 
terrible  and  corrupt  measures,  on  the  sacred 
person  of  their  sovereign  and  benefactor,  so 
mine  has  been  the  daring  task  to  rescue  the 
royal  person  from  ill-placed  imputations,  and 
to  fix  them  on  the  ministers,  who  alone  ought 
to  bear  the  blame  and  punishment  due  to 
their  unconstitutional  proceedings.  For  these 
proofs  of  my  zeal  and  affection  to  my  sove- 
reign, I  have  been  imprisoned,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  treated  with  a  rigour  yet  un- 
practised even  on  Scottish  rebels.  But,  how- 
ever these  may  strive  to  destroy  me,  whatever 
persecution  they  are  now  meditating  against 
me,  yet  to  the  world  I  shall  proclaim,  that 
offers  of  the  most  advantageous  and  lucrative 
kind  have  been  made  to  seduce  me  to  their 
party,  and  no  means  left  untried  to  win  me  to 
their  connexions.  N'ow,  as  their  attempts  to 
corrupt  me  have  failed,  they  aim  at  intimi- 
dating me  by    persecution.      But  as  it  has 


pleased  God  to  give  me  virtue  to  resist  their 
bribes,  so  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  give  me 
spirit  to  surmount  their  threats  in  a  manner 
becoming  an  Enghshman,  who  would  suffer 
the  severest  trials,  rather  than  associate  with 
men  who  are  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  his 
country'.  Their  bribes  I  rejected,  their  me- 
naces I  defy  ;  and  I  think  this  the  most  for- 
tunate event  of  my  life,  when  I  appear  before 
your  lordship  and  this  court,  where  innocence 
is  sure  of  protection,  and  liberty  can  never 
want  friends  and  guardians.' 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice,  as  our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  told,  decided  in  favour  of  Mr, 
Wilkes ;  and  he  was  discharged  accordmgly. 


Mr.  Gerrald. 

On  the  trial  before  the  Scottish  High  Court 
of  Justiciar^',  of  Mr.  Gerrald,  for  sedition,  he 
objected  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  presiding 
on  the  trial,  cfti  the  ground  of  his  having  de- 
clared, that  '  the  members  of  the  British  Con- 
vention deser\-ed  transportation  for  fourteen 
years,  and  even  public  whipping  ;'  and  'that 
the  mob  would  be  better  for  spilling  a  little 
blood.'  Although  these  v.'ords  were  not  de- 
nied, and  Mr.  Gerrald  avowed  himself  a 
member  of  the  British  Convention,  yet  the 
court  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  actually  presided  on  the  trial. 
Similar  objections  to  some  of  the  jurors  were 
also  overruled. 

L'nder  such  disadvantages,  which  Mr.  Ger- 
rald sensibly  felt,  he  defended  himself  with 
great  eloquence,  and  some  passages  of  his 
speech  might  be  selected  as  models  of  orator}'. 
His  conclusion  was  ver\'  fine. 

'  Surely,'  said  he,  '  the  experience  of  all 
ages  should  have  taught  our  rulers,  that  per- 
secutions never  can  efface  principles  ;  and  that 
the  thunders  of  the  State  will  prove  impotent 
when  wielded  against  patriotism,  innocence, 
and  firmness.  Whether,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  glide  gently  down  the  current  of 
life  in  the  bosom  of  my  native  country-,  among 
those  kindred  spirits  whose  approbation  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  comfort  of  my  living  ;  or 
whether  I  be  doomed  to  drag  out  the  re- 
mainder of  my  existence  amidst  thieves  and 
murderers,  a  wandering  exile  on  the  bleak  and 
melancholy  shores  of  New  Holland  ;  my 
mind,  equal  to  either  fortune,  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  destiny  that  awaits  it.  Se7i  me  tran- 
qriilla  sencctits. 
"  Expectat,  sed  mors  atris  circumvolat  atris 

Dives,  inops,  Romse,  seu  forsita  jussit^-i-«/." 

'  To  be  torn  a  bleeding  member  from  that 
country  which  we  love,  is  indeed  upon  the 
first  view  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  but  all 
things  cease  to  be  painful,  when  we  are  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  a 
wise  man  rising  superior  to  all  local  prejudices, 
if  asked  for  his  country,  will  turn  his  eyes 
from  "  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth, 
and  will  point  like  Ana.xagoras  to  the  hea- 
vens." 
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'Gentlemen,  my  cauie  is  in  your  hands. 
You  are  Britons — you  are  freem.en.  Nothing 
more  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  said.  You 
have  heard  the  charge  ;  you  have  heard  the 
evidence  :  and  you  know  the  punishment 
which  follows  upon  conviction.  Weigh  well, 
then,  whether  the  charge  itself  involves  any 
guilt  ;  whether  the  evidence  produced  affixes 
that  guilt  ;  and,  above  all,  whether  in  case  of 
conviction,  the  punishm.ent  Avhich  I  am  to 
suffer  is  not  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
offence. 

'  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  this  night, 
perhaps  for  ever,  let  me  remind  you  that 
justice  is,  in  every  situation — and  in  none 
more  than  in  that  of  a  jury — to  be  adminis- 
tered in  mercy.  Upon  your  .strict  attention 
to  this  grand  moral  maxim  depends  your  own 
iinal  doom  and  unalterable  allotment ;  and  to 


those  who  refuse  to  practise  it.  "the  throne 
of  mercy  will  be  inaccessible,  and  the  SavioiU 
of  the  u-orld  will  have  been  bom  in  vain."  ' 

IMr.  Gerrald  was  found  guilty.  Indeed, 
his  very  eloquence  seems  to  have  done  him 
an  injury,  and  to  have  been  urged  in  aggra- 
vation of  his  alleged  crime.  The  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said, 
'  When  you  see  Mr.  Gerrald  taking  a  very 
active  part,  and  making  speeches  such  as  you 
have  heard  to-day,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  very 
dangerous  member  of  .society,  for  I  daresay 
he  has  eloquence  enough  to  persuade  the 
people  to  rise  in  arms.' 

I\[r.  Gerrald.  '  My  lord,  this  is  a  very  im- 
proper way  of  addressing  a  jun,' ;  it  is  de- 
scending to  personal  abuse.  God  forbid  that 
my  eloquence  should  ever  be  made  use  of  for 
such  a  purpose.' 


««0' 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  SENATE 


'  '  In  senates  rose 

The  fort  of  freedom  !  slow  till  then,  alone. 
Had  work'd  that  general  liberty,  that  soul, 
Wliich  generous  nature  breathes.'— THOMSON". 


Origin  of  Parliaments. 

The  origin  or  first  institution  of  Parliaments 
is  so  far  hidden  in  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity 
as  not  to  be  very  easily  or  distinctly  traced. 
The  word  Fnrlia7>ie7it  was  first  applied  to 
general  assemblies  by  King  Pepin  of  France, 
in  the  year  706.  In  the  reigns  of  the  first 
kings  of  France,  justice  was  generally  ad- 
ministered by  the  king  in  person,  assisted  by 
counsellors  of  his  own  selection  and  appoint- 
ment. Pepin  being  obliged  to  go  to  Italy, 
and  apprehensive  that  his  subjects  might 
suffer  for  want  of  justice  in  his  absence,  in- 
stituted a  Parliament,  composed  of  several 
of  the  wisest  and  greatest  persons  of  the 
kingdom,  who  were  appointed  to  meet  twice 
a-year  for  the  decision  of  all  suits  which  might 
be  brought  before  them.  Although  designed 
but  for  a  temporary'  purpose,  this  institution 
was  found  of  so  much  public  convenience  that 
it  v,-as  adopted  as  part  of  the  permanent 
frame  of  government,  and  subsisted  under 
various  modifications  down  to  the  great  revo- 
lution of  1789.  Its  functions  were  always, 
however,  strictly  of  an  executive  order  ;  nor 
had  it,  otherwise  than  by  a  very  indirect 
operation,  the  power  of  legislation.  What 
gave  it  this  pov/er,  and  rendered  it  in  some 
sense  a  barrier  betwixt  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  a 
rule  of  great  antiquity,  that  every  edict, 
ordinance,  or  declaration  of  the  king  and 
council,  must  be  enrolled  in  this  court  before  it 
could  have  the  force  of  a  law  ;  so  that  though 
it  could  not  originate  good  laws,  it  had  at  least 
the  power  of  putting  a  negative  on  bad  ones. 

In  England,  too,  where  the  appellation  of 
Parliament  is  considered  as  .so  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  legislature  of  the  country,  it 
was  long  exclusively  applied  to  an  assembly 
of  select  persons,  who  met  at  stated  periods, 
ind  acted  as  council,  or  assessors  to  the  king 
\\\  the  administration  of  justice.  As  far  as 
legislative  powers  were  allowed  to  the  crown, 
without  the  assent  of  a  more  general  assembly, 
the  king,  in  his  Parliament  or  council,  seems 
to  have  assumed  such  powers  ;  but  its  chief 
functions  were  still  strictly  executive.      The 


legislature  of  England,  as  it  ha.=;  existed  in 
later  times,  arose  out  of  occasional  com- 
munings between  the  king  and  council,  and 
certain  persons  invited  to  represent  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  the 
common  weal.  The  king  summoned  the  latter 
to  meet  him  in  his  Fa?-liament ;  and  when 
such  meetings,  in  the  process  of  time,  ex- 
panded into  a  complete  representative  system, 
the  name  of  Parliament  naturally  attached 
itself  to  the  whole  united  body  of  King, 
Lords  (or  Council,,  and  Commons. 

In  order  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  England,  we  must,  however, 
go  farther  back  than  the  introduction  of  the 
term  Parliament,  in  either  the  one  sense  or 
the  other.  It  was  an  importation  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  ;  and  long  before  that  period, 
the  nation  had  its  great  councils,  in  which  all 
matters  of  importance  were  debated  and 
settled  ;  a  practice  which  seems  to  have  been 
universal  among  the  northern  nations,  particu- 
larly th£  Germans  ;  and  carried  by  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  they  over- 
ran at  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  England,  this  general  council  had  been 
held  immemorially,  under  the  several  names 
of  micliel  synoth,  or  '  great  council  ; '  viichel 
gemote,  or  '  great  meeting  ; '  and  more  fre- 
quently loittenagemotc,  or  '  the  meeting  of 
the  wise  men.'  It  was  regularly  convened  at 
the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, and  occasionally  at  other  times,  as 
difficult  circumstances  or  other  exigencies 
might  require.  Who  were  the  constituted 
members  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  debate  ;  and  the  disserta- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  only  con- 
tributed to  involve  it  in  greater  obscurity.  It 
has  been  pretended,  that  not  only  the  military 
tenants  had  a  right  to  be  present,  but  that  the 
ceorls,  or  husbandmen,  the  lowest  class  of 
freemen,  also  attended  by  their  representa- 
tives, the  bor.shelders  of  the  ty things  The 
latter  part  of  the  assertion  has,  however„ 
been  made  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and 
the  former  is  built  on  very  fallacious  grounds. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  states,  most  of  the  military 
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retainers  may  have  attended  the  public  coun- 
cils ;  yet  even  then,  the  deliberations  were 
confined  to  the  chieftains,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  vassals  but  to  applaud  the 
determinations  of  their  lords.  In  later  times, 
when  the  several  principalities  were  united 
into  one  monarchy,  the  recurrence  of  these 
assemblies,  thrice  in  everj'  year  within  the 
siiort  space  of  six  months,  would  have  been 
an  insupportable  burthen  to  the  lesser  pro- 
prietors ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  greater  proprietors  attended  only  when 
it  was  required  by  the  importance  of  events, 
or  by  the  vicinity  of  the  court.  The  principal 
members  seem  to  have  been  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  thanes,  who  held  immediately  of  the 
crown,  and  who  could  command  the  services 
of  military  vassals.  It  was  necessary-  that 
the  king  should  obtain  the  assent  of  all  these 
to  all  legislative  enactments  :  because  with- 
out their  acquiescence  and  support,  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

There  are  many  charters  to  which  the  slg- 
/latures  of  the  tvitteiiagcjuote  are  affi.xed. 
They  seldom  exceed  thirty  in  number,  and 
never  amount  to  sixty.  Thej-  include  the 
names  of  the  king  and  his  sons,  of  a  few 
bishops  and  abbots,  of  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ealdormen  and  thanes,  and  occasionally 
of  the  queen  and  one  or  two  abbesses.  The 
fideles,  or  vassals,  who  had  accompanied 
their  lords,  are  mentioned  as  looking  on  and 
applauding  ;  but  there  exists  no  proof  what- 
ever, that  they  enjoyed  any  share  in  the  de- 
liberations. Indeed,  the  ivitteiiage7)wte  did 
not  possess  much  independent  authority ;  for 
as  individually  they  were  the  vassals  of  the 
sovereign,  and  had  sworn  '  to  love  what  he 
loved,  and  shun  what  he  shunned,'  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  generally  acquiesced 
in  his  wishes. 

We  have  instances  of  this  council  meeting 
to  order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  make 
new  laws,  and  amend  the  old,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons ;  Offa, 
King  of  the  JMurcians  ;  and  Ethelbert,  King 
of  Kent,  in  the  several  realms  of  the  Heptar- 
chy. After  their  union,  King  Alfred  ordained 
for  a  perpetual  usage,  '  that  these  councils 
should  meet  twice  in  the  year  or  oftener,  if 
need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God's 
people  ;  how  they  should  keep  themselves 
from  sin,  should  live  in  quiet,  and  should 
receive  right.'  Succeeding  Saxon  and  Danish 
monarchs  held  frequent  councils  of  the  sort, 
as  appears  from  their  respective  codes  of  laws. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  all  laws  were 
invariably  made  in  the  name  of  the  king.  On 
some  important  occasions,  however,  the  king 
exercised  his  powers  of  legislation  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  persons  styled  his 
barons,  convened  by  his  command ;  and  on 
others,  he  appears  to  have  exercised  those 
powers  with  the  advice  of  a  council,  consisting 
of  certain  officers  of  the  crown.  The  Great 
Charter  of  King  John,  is  the  earliest  authentic 
document  from  which  the  constitution  of  that 
legislative  assembly  called  the  King's  Great 
Council,  or  the  Great  Council  of  the  Realm, 
can  be  with  any  degree  of  certainty  collected 


According  to  that  charter,  whatever  might  be 
the  authority  for  enacting  other  laws,  such  an 
assembly  as  there  described,  was  alone  com- 
petent to  grant  an  extraordinary  aid  to  the 
crown  ;  and  the  persons  composing  that 
assembly  were  required  to  be  summoned  by 
the  king's  writ,  either  generally  or  personally, 
but  bath  in  reference  to  their  holding  lands  in 
chief  of  the  crown.  No  clear  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  charter,  that  any  city  or 
borough  had  any  share  in  the  constitution  of 
this  legislative  assembly.  The  charter  of 
John,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aftenvards  considered  as  having  definitively 
settled  that  constitution,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  extraordinary  aids  to  the  crown  ; 
for  by  a  subsequent  charter  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  whole 
subject  was  expressly  reser\'ed  for  future  dis- 
cussion. It  is  a  charter  of  this  last  monarch, 
passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  not 
that  of  John,  which  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  charter  of  British  liberty. 
A  grant  of  a  fifteenth  of  the  moveables  of  all 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  is  declared  in  this  in- 
strument to  have  been  made  by  all  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid.  The  instru- 
ment does  not  indeed  express  in  what  manner 
the  consent  of  all  was  given  to  the  grant ;  but 
as  that  consent  could  not  have  been  given  by 
rt// personally,  it  must  either  have  been  given 
j  by  persons  representing,  and  competent  to 
bind  all,  or  the  whole  statement  must  be  an 
audacious  fiction.  However  the  fact  may 
stand,  this  charter  distinctly  recognised  that 
principle  on  which  the  right  of  representation 
seems  best  to  rest,  that  all  who  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  state,  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  its  councils. 

In  the  49th  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  the 
country  was  torn  by  civil  commotions,  and 
that  monarch  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
part  of  his  subjects,  a  great  council  was  con- 
vened in  the  king's  name,  consisting  of  certain 
persons,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who 
were  summoned  individually  by  the  king's 
.special  writ,  according  to  the  charter  of  King 
John,  and  of  persons  not  so  summoned,  but 
required  to  attend  in  consequence  of  writs 
directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  certain  counties,  and 
to  the  officers  of  certain  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  of  the  cinque  ports,  enjoining  them  to 
cause  persons  to  be  chosen  as  representatives 
of  those  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  cinque 
ports.  This  is  the  first  authentic  evidence  we 
have  of  the  existence  of  a  legislative  assembly 
in  England,  subsequent  at  least  to  the  Con- 
quest, consisting  partlj'  of  persons  summoned 
by  special  writ  of  the  king,  and  partlj'  of  others 
elected  by  certain  portions  of  the  community 
to  represent  them. 

The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  country 
appear  to  have  been  generally,  though  not 
always,  constituted  nearly  in  the  .same  m.anner 
as  this  of  Henry  III.,  until  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  when  they  at  length  consisted,  as  they 
now  consist,  of  two  distinct  bodies,  having 
different  characters,  rights,  and  duties,  and 
generally  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Lords  and  Co.mmons. 
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The  lords  were  all  summoned  by  special 
writs;  but  distinguished  amongst  themselves 
as  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  rights  of  the 
lords  spiritual,  as  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  were  attached  to  temporal  posses- 
sions which  they  enjoyed  as  belonging  to  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  were 
transmitted  with  these  possessions  to  their 
successors  in  these  dignities  ;  whilst  the  rights 
of  the  temporal  lords,  as  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  were  generally,  though 
not  universally,  considered  as  hereditary, 
according  to  the  terms  and  modes  of  their 
creation. 

The  commons  consisted  of  those  elected  by 
the  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  cinque 
ports,  to  represent  them  ;  and  the  kmg  exer- 
cised a  discretionary  power  of  issuing  pre- 
cepts for  such  election,  and  could  at  his 
pleasure  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
members. 

The  functions  of  the  legislature,  as  thus 
constituted,  were  solemnly  fixed  by  a  decla- 
ratory statute  of  the  15th  of  Edward  II.,  and 
confirmed  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  II.  in 
the  fifth  5'ear  of  his  reign.  It  was  by  the 
former  declared,  that  'all  matters  which  were 
to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  king  or 
his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and 
the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  and 
established  in  parliament  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according 
as  it  had  keen  tlieretofo7-e  accustomed.^ 

Although  the  right  of  '  the  commonalty  of 
the  realm  '  to  a  share  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, was  thus  expressly  declared,  a  right 
which  they  could  not,  of  course,  exercise  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  but  must  do  by  a 
representative  body,  the  constitution  of  that 
body  remained  extremely  imperfect,  as  long 
as  the  king  retained  the  power  of  adding,  at 
his  pleasure,  to  the  number  of  places  which 
were  to  return  members.  Yet  this  power  the 
kings  of  England  continued  to  exercise  long 
after  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and  Richards, 
and  even  down  to  a  very  late  period.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  the  union  with  Scotland, 
that  this  power  could  be  considered  as  virtually 
done  away  by  the  terms  of  the  compact  which 
tmited  the  two  kingdoms,  and  brought  them 
imder  one  legislature  ;  to  which  each  was  to 
send  a  stipulated  proportion  of  members. 


Roman  Senate. 

The  senate  of  Rome  exercised  no  legislative 
power,  but  appointed  judges  to  determine 
processes,  selected  either  from  among  the 
senators  or  knights.  It  also  appointed  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  and  disposed  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  whole 
sovereign  power  did  not,  however,  reside  in 
the  senate,  since  it  could  not  elect  magis- 
trates, make  laws,  or  decide  on  war  or  peace, 
without  consulting  the  people.  In  their 
office,  the  senators  were  the  guardians  of  re- 
ligion ;  they  disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they 
pleased  ;  they  prorogued  the  assemblies  of 


the  people,  appointed  thanksgivings,  nomi^ 
nated  their  ambassadors,  distributed  the 
public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  every  political  or  civic  office  in  the 
republic. 

When  Romulus  first  instituted  the  senate, 
it  consisted  of  an  hundred  members,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  added  an  equal  number,  when 
the  Sabines  had  migrated  from  Rome.  Tar- 
quin  the  Ancient  increased  the  number  of 
senators  to  three  hundred,  and  at  this  number 
it  continued  fixed  for  a  long  time  ;  but  after- 
wards it  fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  increased 
first  to  seven  hundred,  and  then  to  nine 
hundred,  by  Julius  Caisar,  who  filled  the 
senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order. 
Under  Augustus,  the  senators  amounted  to  a 
thousand,  but  this  number  was  reduced  and 
fixed  at  six  hundred. 

The  rank  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed 
upon  persons  of  merit.  The  monarchs  had 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the  members  ;  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was 
one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls,  till  the 
election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their  office 
seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice  of 
men  whose  character  was  irreproachable, 
whose  morals  were  pure,  and  relations  hon- 
ourable. Only  particular  families  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  ;  and  when  the  ple- 
beians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of 
the  state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should 
be  born  of  free  citizens.  It  was  also  essential 
that  the  candidates  should  be  knights  before 
their  admission  into  the  senate.  They  were 
to  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  to  have  previously  passed  through  the  in- 
ferior offices  of  quaistor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
edile,  praetor,  and  consul. 

The  senate  always  met  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary- for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls  ; 
and  in  every  month  there  were  three  days  on 
which  it  generally  m.et,  namely,  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides  ;  it  also  met  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  called  together  by  consul, 
tribune,  or  dictator. 

To  render  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
senate  valid  and  authentic,  a  certain  number 
of  members  were  requisite,  and  such  as  were 
absent  without  sufficient  cause,  were  fined. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  four  hundred  mem- 
bers were  requisite  to  make  a  senate  ;  and 
nothing  was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset. 

The  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator  could  not 
be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  ;^70oo  English  money  ; 
and,  therefore,  such  as  squandered  away 
their  money,  and  whose  fortunes  were  re- 
duced below  this  sum,  were  generally  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  senators.  This  regula- 
tion was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  re- 
public, when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  The  senators  were  not  permitted 
to  follow  any  trade  or  profession. 

The  Roman  senators  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  dress ; 
they  wore  the  laticlave  or  half-boots  of  a  black 
colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in  the 
form  of  a  C ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
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fined  only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hun- 
dred senators  who  had  been  elected  by 
Romuhis,  as  the  letter  C  seems  to  imply. 


Wages  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  members  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived wages  for  attending  their  duties  as 
senators.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second,  certain  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne,  claimed  to  be  exempt  from 
paying  wages  to  the  knights  of  the  shires, 
'  for  as  much  as  they  and  their  ancestors, 
tenants  of  the  same  manor,  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  always  exempted  by  custom 
from  the  expenses  of  knights  sent  by  the 
community  of  their  county  to  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  king  and  his  royal  progenitors.' 

The  wages  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  were  levied  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
writ,  before  any  Act  of  Parliament  was  made 
to  regulate  the  expenses.  In  the  v.rit,  the 
sheriffs  were  ordered  to  levy  four  shillings  a 
day  for  each  knight,  and  two  shillings  a  day 
for  eac'n  citizen  and  burgess,  during  the  time 
of  their  attendance  in  Parliament.  The  first 
statute  for  levying  the  expenses  of  knights 
coming  to  Parliament,  was  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  was  in  con- 
firmation of  the  common  law,  the  words  of  the 
statute  being,  '  That  the  said  lev^'ing  be 
made  as  it  hath  been  used  before  this 
time.' 


Royal  Interference. 

James  the  First,  who  was  more  anxious  to 
stretch  the  royal  prerogative,  than  to  exercise 
it  justly,  had  no  sooner  been  seated  on  the 
English  throne,  than  he  thought  fit  to  inter- 
fere in  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  year  1604,  there  was  a 
contested  election  for  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, between  Goodwin  and  Fortescue.  The 
House  of  Commons  declared  Goodwin  duly 
elected,  when  the  Lords  desired  a  conference. 
So  unusual  an  interference  with  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  excited  much  sur- 
prise, and  they  demanded  on  what  ground  it 
was  claimed.  The  Lords  ascribed  the  inter- 
ference to  the  king ;  on  vvhich  the  Commons 
presented  .an  address  to  him,  begging  his 
majesty  to  be  tender  of  their  privileges. 

The  king  insisted  upon  their  holding  a  con- 
ference with  the  Judges,  if  they  would  not 
v/iththe  Lords  ;  the  Commons  answered,  they 
were  ready  to  confer  v/ith  the  Lords  on  any 
proper  subject,  where  their  privilege  was  not 
concerned.  The  alleged  reason  of  the  king's 
interference  was,  that  he  conceived  his  ad- 
vice, not  to  elect  any  outlaw,  was  despised 
by  the  House  declaring  Goodwin  duly 
elected. 

"The  Commons,  attended  by  the  Speaker, 
waited  on  the  king,  and  informed  him  that 
Goodwin  was  duly  returned  ;  that    his  out. 


lawries  were  only  for  debt ;  and  that  he  had 
sat  in  several  Parliaments  since  the  outlawry. 
The  king  insisted  upon  a  conference  between 
the  Commons  and  the  Judges ;  and  that  the 
result  should  be  reported  by  the  House  to  the 
Privy  Council.  I'he  Commons  proposed  to 
make  a  lav/  that  no  outlawed  person  hereafter 
should  sit  in  the  House  ;  but  this  not  satis- 
fying the  king,  tliey  meanly  consented  to  the 
conference,  and  afterwards  to  a  propo.sal  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  that  neither  Goodwin 
nor  Fortescue  should  sit  in  the  House,  but 
that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued.  Goodwin 
voluntarily  resigned  his  seat,  and  thus  the 
arbitrary  monarch  triumphed. 


Petitions  Extraordinary. 

The  right  of  petitioning  Parliament,  though 
often  invaded,  has  never  been  wholly  sub- 
verted ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
restraints  against  arbitrary  measures  that  the 
constitution  has  authorized.  On  some  occa- 
sions, however,  the  exercise  of  this  right  has 
been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  particu- 
larly in  the  stormy  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
when  petitions  out  of  number,  from  v.ast 
bodies  of  the  people  assembled  throughout 
the  land,  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  .stating  the  resolution  of  the 
parties  subscribing,  '  to  live  and  die  in  de- 
fence of  the  privileges  of  Parliament. '  These 
petitions  were  from  counties,  cities,  towns, 
parishes,  and  various  trades,  including  the 
porters,  who  alone,  it  is  said,  amounted  to 
fifteen  thousand.  The  approiiices  also  peti- 
tioned to  the  same  effect ;  as  did,  at  last,  even 
the  beo;gars.  Another  strong  symptom  of 
the  revolutionary  .spirit  abroad,  was,  that  the 
luovicii  were  generally  seized  with  the  mania 
of  politics;  they  also  produced  their  petition, 
and  discovered,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
minds  yet  more  agitated  than  those  of  the 
men. 

This  was  in  1643,  when  between  two  and 
three  thousand  women,  with  white  silk  ribbons 
in  their  hats,  and  headed  by  a  brewer's  wife, 
proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a 
petition  for  peace,  which  they  got  presented. 
The  Commons  returned  an  immediate  answer, 
'  that  the  House  was  no  enemy  to  peace,  and 
doubted  not,  in  a  short  time,  to  answer  the 
ends  of  their  petition  ;  and  desired  them  to 
return  to  their  habitations.  The  women  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  remained 
about  the  Flouse,  until  their  numbers  in- 
creased to  about  five  thousand ;  there  were 
also  among  them  several  men,  v.ho  were  dis- 
guised m  women's  clothes,  and  excited  them 
to  tumult. 

The  trained  bands  thinking  to  frighten  them 
fired  with  powder,  upon  which  the  women 
cried  out,  '  Nothing  but  powder,'  and  began 
to  pelt  them  with  brickbats  :  nor  was  it  until 
the  trained  bands  loaded  with  ball,  and  killed 
one  person  and  wounded  several  others,  that 
they  succeeded  in  dispersing  these  female  pe- 
titioners. Clarendon  and  Echard  say  the  wo- 
men were  principally  the  wives  of  respectable 
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inhabitants ;  but  Rushworth  says,  what  is 
most  probable,  that  they  were  generally  of 
the  'meaner  sort.' 

In  September,  1G4S,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  re- 
lease of  Captain  Bray,  Sawyer,  Banck,  and 
Lockyer,  who  were  at  that  time  in  prison  ; 
and  in  I\Iay  following;:  the  women  petitioned 
to  the  same  effect.  Their  petition,  or  remon- 
strance, which  is  a  ver>'  curious  and  spirited 
document,  thus  commenced : 

'  TO  THE  SUPKEME  AUTHORITY  OF  EXG- 
I.AND,  THE  COMMONS  ASSEMBLED  IN  PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  divers  well-affected 
women  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  Hamlets  and  parts  adjacent, 
nffectcis  and  approvers  of  the  petition 
of  Sept.  II,  164S, 

'Sheweth, — That  since  we  are  assured  of 
our  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of  an 
interest  in  Christ,  equal  unto  men,  as  also  of 
a  proportionable  share  in  the  freedom  of  this 
commonwealth,  we  cannot  but  wonder  and 
grieve  that  we  should  appear  so  despicable 
in  your  eyes,  as  to  be  thought  unworthy  to 
petition  your  honourable  House. 

'  Have  we  not  an  equal  interest  with  the 
men  of  this  nation,  in  those  liberties  and  se- 
curities contained  in  the  petition  of  right,  and 
other  good  laws  of  the  land '?  Are  any  of  our 
lives,  limbs,  liberties,  or  goods  to  be  taken 
from  us,  more  than  from  men,  but  by  due 
process  of  law,  and  conviction  of  twelve  sworn 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 

'  And  can  you  imagine  us  to  be  so  sottish  or 
stupid  as  not  to  perceive,  or  not  to  be  sensible, 
when  dailj-^  those  strong  defences  of  our  peace 
and  welfare  are  broken  down  and  trod  under- 
foot by  force  and  arbitrary  power  ? ' 

The  petitioners  then  urge  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  declaring  that  they  have  as  much  ! 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  'as  of  the  I 
unjust  judge,  mentioned  Luke  18,  to  obtain  1 
justice,  if  not  for  justice  sake,  yet  for  impor- 
tunity.'  This  singular  remonstrance  thus  con- 
cludes : 

'  Nor  shall  we  be  satisfied,  however  you 
deal  with  our  friends,  except  you  free  them 
from  imder  their  present  extrajudicial  impri- 
sonment and  force  upon  them  ;  and  give  them 
full  reparation  for  their  forceable  attachment, 
and  leave  them  from  first  to  last  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
give  them  respect  from  you,  answerable  to 
their  good  and  faithful  service  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

'  Our  houses  being  worse  than  prisons  to  us, 
and  our  lives  worse  than  death,  the  sight  of 
our  husbands  and  children  matter  of  grief,  i 
sorrow,  and  affiiction  to  us,  until  you  grant 
our  desires  :  and  therefore,  if  ever  you  intend 
any  good  to  this  miserable  nation,  harden  not 
your  hearts  against  petitioners  :  nor  deny  us 
in  things  evidently  just  and  reasonable,  as 
5'ou  would  not  be  dishonourable  to  all  pos- 
terity.' 


Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1639,  v^hen 
Charles  the  Eirst  made  an  ill-judged  attack 
on  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  respecting  the  drain- 
age of  the  fens.  Cromwell  .spoke  and  acted 
with  such  superior  ability  and  effect  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  received  the  appellation  of 
'  Lord  of  the  Fens  ;'  and  Hampden,  from  that 
time,  pronounced  him  one  that  would  '  sit  well 
at  the  mark.' 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  Cromwell  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  forty  committees  into 
which  the  house  was  at  that  time  divided  and 
subdivided.  Of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
the  respect  which  his  talents  inspired  in  the 
house,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  royalist  con- 
temporary', gives  the  following  curious  descrip- 
tion : 

'  The  first  time,'  writes  Sir  Philip,  '  I  ever 
took  notice  of  him  vv^as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I 
vamly  thought  mj'self  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man (for  WQ  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes  .  I  came  into  the 
house  one  morning,  weil  clad,  and  perceived 
a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not, 
very  ordinarily  apparelled  ;  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
by  an  ill  country  tailor  ;  his  linen  was  plain, 
and  not  very  clean  ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or 
two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  his  collar :  his  hat  v.as 
v.-ithout  a  hatband.  His  stature  was  of  a  good 
size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side  ;  his 
countenance  swollen  and  reddish  ;  his  voice 
sharp  and  untuneable  ;  and  Ids  eloq7ie7ice  full 
of  fcrvoicr,  for  the  subject  matter  v/ould  not 
bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in  behalf  of  a 
servant  of  ^Ir.  Prynne's,  who  had  dispersed 
libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dancing,  and 
such  like  innocent  and  courtly  sports  ;  and  he 
aggravated  the  Imprisonment  of  this  man  by 
the  council  table  unto  that  height,  that  one 
would  have  believed  the  verj'  government  it- 
self had  been  in  great  danger  hy  it.  I  sin- 
cerely profess  it  lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  con\\c<\,forhe7vasvery7uuck 
karkcited  inito.  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this 
very  gentleman,  whom,  out  of  no  ill-will  to 
him,  I  thus  describe,  by  multiplied  good  suc- 
cesses, and  by  real,  though  usurped,  power 
[having  had  a  better  tailor,  and  more  converse 
among  good  company  in  my  own  eye,  when 
for  six  weeks  together  I  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
sergeant's  hands,  and  daily  waited  at  White- 
hall, appear  of  a  great  and  majestic  deport- 
ment, and  comely  presence.' 

Of  the  warmth  with  which  Cromwell  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  House,  Lord  Clarendon 
mentions  another  remarkable  instance.  In  a 
committee  on  an  enclosure  business,  he  op- 
posed himself  to  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  be- 
haved most  intemperately,  '  ordering  the  wit- 
nesses and  petitioners  In  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  enlarging  upon  what  they  said 
with  great  passion. '  When  the  chairman  endea- 
voured to  preserve  order,  by  speaking  with 
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authority,  Cfomwell  accused  him  of  being 
partial,  and  discountenancing  the  witnesses  ; 
and  when,  as  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  him- 
self the  chairman,  relates.  Lord  Kimbolton, 
'  upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact,  desired 
to  be  heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related 
what  had  been  done,  JMr.  Cromwell  did  an- 
swer and  reply  upon  him  with  so  much  in- 
decency and  rudeness,  and  in  language  so 
contrary  and  offensive,  that  every  man  would 
have  thought,  that  as  their  natures  and  mea- 
sures were  as  opposite  as  it  was  possible,  so 
their  interest  could  never  have  been  the  same. 
In  the  end,  his  whole  carriage  was  so  tempes- 
tuous, and  his  behaviour  so  insolent,  that  the 
chairman  found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend 
him,  and  to  tell  him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner,  he  would  presently'  adjourn  the 
committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain 
to  the  House  of  him.' 

Qn  another  occasion,  when  Cromwell  had 
spoken  warmly  in  the  House,  Lord  Digby 
asked  Hampden  who  he  v^-asr  Hampden  is 
said  to  have  answered,  '  That  sloven  you  see 
before  you,  hath  no  ornament  in  his  speech  ;  but 
that  sloven,  I  say,  if  ever  we  should  come  to  a 
breach  with  the  king,  which  God  forbid)  in 
such  a  case,  I  say,  this  sloven  will  be  the 
greatest  man  in  England.' 


Dissolving  the  Long  Parliament. 

When  the  successes  of  Cromwell  in  his 
Scottish  campaign,  had  fired  him  with  the 
ambition  of  obtaining  absolute  power,  and  he 
had  calculated  the  probable  consequence  of  a 
man  taking  'upon  him  to  be  a  king,'  his  first 
step  was  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  House,  when 
sitting,  with  a  military^  force,  and  after  ad- 
dressing the  members  in  the  following  speech, 
turned  them  out  of  doors. 

'It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an  end  to 
your  sitting  in  this  place,  which  ye  have  dis- 
honoured by  your  contempt  of  all  virtue,  and 
defiled  by  your  practice  of  every  vice.  Ye 
are  a  factious  crew,  and  enemies  to  all  good 
government.  Ye  are  a  pack  of  mercenary 
wretches,  and  would,  like  Esau,  sell  your 
country'  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  and  like  Judas, 
betray  your  God  for  a  few  pieces  of  money. 
Is  there  a  single  virtue  now  remaining  among 
you?  Is  there  one  vice  which  you  do  not 
possess  ?  You  have  no  more  religion  than  my 
hor.se.  Gold  is  your  god.  Which  of  you  has 
not  bartered  away  your  conscience  for  bribes  ? 
Is  there  a  man  among  you  that  hath  the  least 
care  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth?  Ye 
sordid  prostitutes,  have  ye  not  defiled  this 
sacred  place,  and  turned  the  Lord's  temple 
into  a  den  of  thieves?  By  your  immoral 
principles  and  wicked  practices,  ye  are  grown 
intolerably  odious  to  the  whole  nation.  You, 
who  were  deputed  here  by  the  people  to  get 
their  grievances  redressed,  are^  yourselves 
become  their  greatest  grievance.  Your  country^ 
therefore  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean 
stable,  by  putting  a  final  period  to  your  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  in  this  house  ;  and  which, 


by  God's  help,  and  the  stfength  he  hath  glveil 
me,  I  am  now  come  to  do.  I  command  you, 
therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  your  lives,  to 
depart  immediately  out  of  this  place.  Go, 
get  you  out  ;  make  haste  !  ye  venal  slaves, 
begone  ;'  then  turning  to  one  of  his  followers, 
he  added,  '  take  away  that  shining  bauble, 
and  lock  up  the  doors.' 

It  is  a  degrading  instance  of  the  subser- 
viency of  the  public  journals  of  that  day,  to 
find  this  tyrannical  act  thus  smothered  over 
in  the  Mc7xii7-ius  Politicus,  the  authorized 
gazette  of  the  time. 

'  Westminster,  April  20.  The  lord  general 
delivered  in  Parliament  divc7-s  reasons  where- 
fore a  present  period  should  be  put  to  the 
sitting  of  this  Parliament  ;  audit  was  accord- 
ingly done,  the  Speaker  and  the  members 
all  departing.  The  grounds  of  which  pro- 
ceeding will  (it  is  probable)  be  shortly  made 
public' 

Election  Expenses. 

The  following  remarkable  account  of  the 
economy  with  which  members  of  Parliament 
were  formerly  elected,  is  taken  from  a  MS. 
of  J.  Harrington,  Esq.  of  Kelston,  in  Somer- 
setshire. It  is  dated  1646,  and  is  called,  'A 
note  of  my  Bath  business  about  the  Parlia- 
ment.' 

'  Saturday,  December,  1646,  went  to  Bath, 
and  dined  with  the  mayor  and  citizens  ;  con- 
ferred about  my  election  to  .serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  my  father  was  helpless  and  ill  able 
to  go  any  more.  Went  to  the  George  Inn  at 
night,  met  the  bailiffs,  and  desired  to  be 
dismissed  from  serving ;  drank  strong  beer 
and  metheglin ;  expended  about  three  shil- 
lings ;  went  home  late,  but  got  excused, 
as  thej'  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  my 
father. 

'  Monday,  December  28,  went  to  Bath ;  met 
Sir  John  Horner;  we  were  chosen  by  the 
citizens  to  ser\-e  for  the  city.  The  mayor  and 
citizens  conferred  about  Parliament  business. 
The  mayor  promised  Sir  John  Horner  and 
myself  a  horse  a  piece,  when  we  went  to 
London  to  the  Parliament,  which  was  ac- 
cepted of:  and  we  talked  about  the  synod 
and  ecclesiastical  dismissions.  I  am  to  go 
again  on  Thursday,  and  meet  the  citizens 
about  all  such  matters,  and  take  advice 
thereon. 

'  Thursday,  31,  went  to  Bath  :  Mr.  Ashe 
preached.  Dined  at  the  George  Inn,  with  the 
mayor  and  four  citizens  ;  spent  at  dinner  sLx 
shillings  In  wine. 

Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George 

Inn lis.  4d. 

Laid  out  in  drinking       .         .         .72 

Laid  out  in  tobacco  and  drinking 

vessels      .         .         .         .         .44 

*  Jan.  I,  my  father  gave  me  four  pounds  to 
bear  my  expenses  at  Bath. 

'  Mr.  Chapman,  the  mayor,  came  to  Kel- 
ston, and  7-ctiirncd  thanks  for  my  being  chosen 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  to  my  father,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  citizens.     My  father  gave  me 
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good  advice,  touching  my  speaking  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  city  should  direct  me.  Came 
home  late  at  night  from  Bath  much  troubled 
thereat,  concerning  my  proceeding  truly  for 
men's  good  report,  and  my  ov/n  safetj'. 

'  Note.  I  gave  the  city  messenger  two 
shillings  for  bearing  the  mayor's  letter  to  me. 
Laid  out  in  all,  three  pounds  seven  shillings 
for  victuals,  drink,  and  horse  hire,  together 
with  divers  gifts.' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  singular  economy  of 
the  Bath  election,  in  1646,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  subjoin  the  following  list  of  '  charges  of  one 
day's  expenses  at  a  small  pot  house  at  II- 
chester,  in  the  contest  for  the  county  of 
Somerset,  in  1813.' 

533  bottles  rum  and 

gin      .         .         at  6s-.         ;^io5  i8     o 
57   bottles    French 

brandy       .         at  los.  6d      29  18     6 

514  gallons  beer        at    28        68  18     8 

792  dmners       .         at    2     6        99    o    o 

;^304  17     2 


No  Liberty,  No  Subsidy. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
very  remarkable  struggle  took  place  between 
the  court  and  opposition  parties.  The  House 
having  first  recognised  her  majesty's  title  to 
the  crown,  proceeded  to  pass  certain  acts  for 
securing  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  nation  ; 
to  all  of  which,  except  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Act  of  Security,  her  majesty's 
commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberr^^  gave 
the  roj'al  assent.  The  rejected  Act  was, 
however,  deemed  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  and  the  House  determined  to  refuse 
all  supplies  until  it  should  be  conceded.  On 
the  5th  of  Dec.  1703,  a  motion  being  made  for 
the  first  reading  of  an  Act  of  Supply,  a  hun- 
dred voices  were  instantly  raised  against  it. 
Some  called  out  for  the  royal  assent  to  the 
Act  of  Security  ;  others  demanded  whether 
the  Parliament  met  for  nothmg  else  than  to 
drain  the  nation  of  money,  to  support  those 
who  designed  to  betray  and  enslave  it  ?  After 
much  altercation,  it  was  at  length  moved, 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken, 
'  whether  they  should  proceed  first  to  over- 
tures for  Liberty,  or  a  Subsidy?'  The  court 
party  endeavoured  to  oppose  this  proceeding, 
but  their  voices  were  drowned  by  vocifera- 
tions of  Z/(^<,'r/y  or  A'lf  vS'.v/v/'^;';'.  The  Earl  of 
Ro.\burgh  declared,  that  if  there  was  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  so  natural  and  undeniable  a 
privilege  of  the  House  as  a  vote,  they  would 
demand  it  with  their  swords  in  their  hands. 
The  lord  commissioner  perceiving  at  length 
that  the  opposition  was  too  formidalile  to  be 
withstood,  consented  that  the  Bill  for  a  Sub- 
sidy should  continue  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
that  the  House  should,  on  the  morrow,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  of  the  '  Overtures'  for  Liberty. ' 
When  the  morrow  came,  however,  the  first 
thing  his  grace  did,  was  to  call  for  such  acts 


as  he  \yas  empowered  to  pass  into  laws,  and 
after  giving  them  the  royal  assent,  he  ad- 
journed the  House. 

One  of  the  acts  for  liberty  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  in  this  Parliament,  was  an  Act 
for  '  approving,  ratifying,  and  confirming  per- 
petually, an  Act  of  Parliament,  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  disown,  quarrel,  or  impugn 
the  dignity  or  authority  of  Parliament,'  and 
the  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  very  long  and 
hot  debate.  When  the  iCll  came  to  be  called, 
for  so  the  votes  used  to  be  taken  in  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  '  there  fell,'  says  a  contem- 
porary' record,  '  the  greatest  rain  that  was  ever 
seen  come  from  the  heavens,  which  made  such 
a  noise  upon  the  roof  of  the  Parliament  House 
;\vhich  was  covered  with  lead;,  that  no  voice 
could  be  heard,  and  the  clerks  wei'e  obliged 
to  stop,  whereupon,  as  soon  as  it  ceased.  Sir 
David  Cuninghame  of  .Milncraig  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  the  House  '  It  was  apparent  that 
the  heavens  declared  against  their  procedure.' 
This  figure  of  oratory  had,  however,  but  little 
effect  ;  for  the  Act  was  pas.sed  by  a  large 
majority. 

Fletcher  and  Lord  Stair. 

The  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Salton  brought 
before  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1705,  a 
Scheme  of  Limitations  for  protecting  the 
libertjr  of  the  nation,  in  which  it  was  proposed, 
among  other  things,  to  enact,  *  that  no  general 
indemnity  or  pardon  for  any  transgression 
should  be  valid  without  consent  of  Parliament.' 

The  Earl  of  Stair  was  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  measure.  When  Fletcher,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply,  came  to  justify  this  article, 
he  thus  indignantly  alluded  to  his  lordship  :  '  I 
wonder  not,'  .said  he,  '  that  this  article  should 
meet  with  an  opponent  in  the  noble  lord  ;  for 
It  is  only  from  the  want  of  such  an  act  as  this, 
that  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  has 
not,  long  ere  now,  expiated  the  guilt  of  that 
bloody  deed  on  the  scaffold.' 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  day  of  Stair's 
death  should  have  been  the  eighth  of  January, 
the  anniver.sary  of  his  signing  the  warrant  for 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 


Law  and  Privilege. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there 
\yere  great  com.plaints  of  partiality  and  injus- 
tice in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
on  the  part  of  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  the 
returning  officers  of  boroughs  ;  and  in  the  year 
1703,  the  subject  occasioned  so  serious  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  houses,  as  obliged 
Queen  Anne  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 

The  case  in  which  this  occurred  was  the 
celebrated  one  of  Ashby  and  White,  relative 
to  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  where  the  return 
was  made  by  four  constables.  It  was  believed 
that  they  had  made  a  bargain  with  some  of 
the  candidates,  and  then  managed  the  matter 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  majority  should  be 
for  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  engaged 
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themselves.  They  first  canvased  the  town, 
to  know  how  the  voters  were  incUned,  and 
then  resolved  to  find  some  pretext  for  dis- 
qualifying all  such  as  were  not  likely  to  vote 
for  their  candidates. 

Cases  of   this  description  had    frequently 
occurred,  and  when  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,   they  always  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  members  thus  returned, 
in  a  manner  so  barefaced,  that  the  reproach  of 
injustice  in  judging  elections,  excited  in  them 
no  shame.     It  v.as  not  easy  to  find  a  remedy 
for  such  a  crj'ing  abuse,  although  all  parties  in 
their  turn  complained  of  it.     At  last  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  constables  of  Ayles- 
bury-, at  the  suit  of  an  inhabitant  who   had 
been  always  admitted  to  vote  in  former  elec- 
tions, but  was  rejected  in   the   last  election. 
This  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  it  wss  found 
there  by  the  jnr>',    that  the  constables  had 
denied   him  a  right,    of  which    he  was  un- 
doubtedly in    possession.      It    was  however 
moved  in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  quash  all  the 
proceedings  in  the  matter,  since  no  action  did 
lie,  or  had  ever  been  brought,  upon  that  ac- 
count.      The    Judges,    Powel,    Gould,    and 
Powis,  were  of  opinion,  that  no  hurt  was  done 
the  man  ;   that  the  judging  of  elections  be- 
longed to  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  as 
this  action  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  if  it  was 
allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suits, 
and  put  all  the  officers  concerned  in  elections 
into    great   difficulties.      Lord   Chief-Justice 
Holt,  though    alone,  yet   differed   from  the 
rest ;    he  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  both  to  the  whole  nation 
in  general,  and  to  everj-  individual :  he  made 
a  great  difference   between  an  election  of  a 
member,  and  a  right  to  vote  in  it  ;  the  House 
of  Commons  were   the   only  judges   of  the 
former,    whether  it  was  rightly  managed  or 
not,  without  bribery,  fraud,   or  violence  :  but 
the  right   of  voting   in  an   election,  was   an 
original  right  founded  either  on  a  freehold  of 
forty  shiihngs  a  year   in  the  county  ;    or  on 
burgage-land,  or  upon  a  prescription,    or  by 
charter  in   a  borough  :    these  were   all  legal 
titles;  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made  concern- 
ing them,  and  by  reason  of  these,  everything 
relating  to  those  acts  were  triable  in  a  court  of 
law.     His  lordship  spoke  long  and  learnedly, 
and  with  some  vehemence,  upon  the  .subject  ; 
but  he  was  one  against  three,  so  that  the  order 
of  the  court  went  in  favour  of  the  constables. 
The  matter  was  upon  that  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  Writ  of  Error ;    the 
cause  was  verj'  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  and 
the  Judges    were    ordered   to    deliver    their 
opinions\ipon  it :  which  they  did  ver>'  copi- 
ously.    Chief-Justice  Trevor  insisted  much  on 
the  authority  that  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
to  judge  of  all  elections  ;  from  that  he  inferred, 
that  they  only  could  judge  who  were  the  elec- 
tors ;  petitions  were  often  grounded  on  this, 
that  in  the  poll  some  were  admitted  to  vote, 
who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  that  others  were 
rejected,  who  had  a  right ;    so  that  in  such 
cases  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  this  right ; 
and  if  they  had  it  in  some  cases,  they  must 
have  it  in  all.      From  this  he  inferred,  that 


everj-^  thing  relating  to  this  matter  was  triable 
by   them,   and   by  them  alone:  if  two  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions  might   have   the   same 
cause  brought  before  thf-m,  they  might  give 
contrary  judgments  m  it ;  and  this  must  breed 
great  distraction  in  the   execution   of  inose 
judgments. — To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that 
a  .single  man  who  was  wronged  in  this  matter, 
had  no  other  remedy  but  by  bringing  it  into  a 
court  of  law  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  could 
notexamine  the  right  of  every  voter ;  if  the  man, 
for  whom  he  would  have  voted,  was  returned, 
he  could  not  be  heard  to  complain  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  since  he  could   not  make  any 
e.vceptions  to  the  return ;  so  that  he  must  bear 
his  wrong,  without  a  remedy,  if  he  could  not 
bring   it    into  a   court   of  law.     A    right    of 
voting  in  an  election,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  since  by  that  he 
was  represented  in  Parliament :  the  House  of 
Commons    could    give    no    relief  to  a  man 
wTonged  in  this,  for  any  damages  ;  they  could 
only    set    aside    one    return,  and  admit    of 
another  ;  but  this  was  no  redress  to  him  that 
suffered  the   wrong  ;  it  made  him  to  be  less 
considered  in  his  borough,  and  that  might  be 
a  real  damage  to  him  in  his  trade.     Since  this 
was  a  right  inherited  in  a  man,   it  seemed  re- 
sonable  that  it  should  be  brought,  where  all 
other  rights  were  tried,  into  a  court  of  law  ; 
the  abuse  was  new,  and  was  daily  growing, 
and  it  was  already  swelled  to  a  great  height ; 
when  new  disorders  happen,  new  actions  must 
lie,    other\vise    there   is   a  failure   in  justice, 
which  all   laws  abhor  :  practices  of  this  sort 
were   enormous  and  crj'ing ;  and  if  the  rule 
made  in  the  Queen's  Bench  was  affirmed,  it 
would  very  much  increase  these  disorders,  by 
the  indemnity  that  seemed  to  be  thus  given  to 
the  officers  who  took  the  poll.     After  a  long 
debate,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  to 
set  aside  the  order  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
to  give  judgment  according   to  the  verdict 
given  at  the  assizes  ;  which  judgment  was  ac- 
cordingly executed,  and  the  man  was  allowed 
damages  and  the  costs  of  the  suit.    This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
passed  very  strong  votes  upon  it, — against 
the  men  of  Aylesbun,-,  as  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  their  privileges,  and  against  all  others  who 
should  for  the  future  bring  any  such  suits  into 
couKs  of  lav.-  ;  and  likewise  against  all  coun.sel, 
attorneys,   and  others,   who  should  a.ssist  in 
any   such   suits.      Not-withstanding  all   this, 
however,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  send  for  the 
man  \vho  had  sued,  or  rather  in  whose  name 
the  suit  was  carried  on  ;  but  let  the  matter  as 
to  him  fall,  under  a  show  of  moderation  and 
pity.     The  Lords  on  their  part  ordered  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  to  be  drawn  up  and 
printed,  which  was  done  with  much  learning 
and  judgment ;  they  also  asserted  the  right 
that  all  the  people  of  England  had,  to  seek 
for  justice   in   courts   of  law,  upon  all   such 
occasions  ;  and   declared  that   the  House  of 
Commons,  by  their  votes,  struck  at  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  at  the  law  of  England,  and 
at  the  judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  they 
farther  ordered  the  lord-keeper  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  case,  and  their  votes,  to  all  the  sheriffs 
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of  England,  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  J  bj- Lord  Wharton.  They  petitioned  the  House 
boroughs  in  their  counties.  The  House  of  j  of  Lords  for  relief  ;  and  the  Lords  resolved  to 
Commons  were  much  provoked  at  this,  but  (  proceed   in   the  matter  by  sure  and   regular 


they  could  not  hinder  it ;  the  thing  was 
popular,  and  the  Lords  got  great  credit  by 
the  judgment  they  gave,  which  let  the  people 
of  England  see  how  they  might  be  redressed 
for  the  future.  Accordingly,  five  others  of  the 
.inhabitants  brought  their  actions  against  the 
constables,  upon  the  same  grounds.  The 
House  of  Commons  leoked  on  this  proceed- 
ing as  a  great  contempt  of  their  votes,  and 
voted  it  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  to  which 


steps.  They  first  came  to  some  general  reso- 
lutions ;  that  neither  House  of  Parliament 
could  assume  or  create  any  new  privilege  that 
they  had  not  formerly  been  possessed  of ;  that 
subjects  claiming  their  rights  in  a  course  of 
law,  against  those  who  had  no  privilege,  could 
not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
either  House  ;  that  the  imprisonmg  the  men 
of  Aylesbury,  for  acting  contrary-  to  a  decla- 
ration made  bv  the  House  of  Commons,  was 


they  added  a  new,  and  till  then  unheard-of  |  against  law  ;  that  the  committing  their  friends 
crime,  that  it  zuas  cojitrary  to  the  dcclaratioi  !  and  their  counsel  for  assisting  them,  in  order 
tliat  they  Jiad  made.  They  accordingly  sent  j  to  the  procuring  their  liberty  in  a  legal  way, 
their  messenger  for  these  five  men,  and  com-  was  contrary  to  law  ;  and  that  the  Writ  of 
mitted  them  to  Newgate,  v/here  they  lay  i  Error  could  not  be  denied  without  breaking 
three  months  prisoners,  it  not  being  deemed  i  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  laws  of  England, 
expedient  to  make  any  application  in  their  |  These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the 
behalf  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Motions  ;  House  of  Commons  at  the  conference.  They 
were  at  length  made,  in  the  interval  between  I  made  a  long  answer  to  them.  In  it  they  set 
the  Terms,  for  a  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  the  ]  forth,  that  the  right  of  determining  elections 
statute  relating  only  to  commitments  by  the  '  was  lodged  only  with  them,  and  that  therc- 
roj'al  authority,  this  did  not  lie  within  it.  fore  they  could  only  judge  who  had  a  right  to 
A  Writ  of  Error  was  then  suggested,  to  bring  '  elect  ;  they  only  were  the  judges  of  their  own 
the  matter  before  the  Lords  ;  but  that  was  ;  privileges,  the  Lords  could  not  intermeddle 
only  to  be  come  at  by  petitioning  the  queen  |  v/Ith  them  ;  they  quoted  very  copiously  the 
to  order  it.  The  Commons  were  alarmed  at  '  proceedings  in  the  ^-ear  1575,  upon  an  appeal 
this,  and  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  set-  '  Drought  against  a  member  of  their  House  ; 
ting  forth,  that  they  had  passed  all  the  money-  |  they  said  their  prisoners  ought  only  to  apply 
bills,  and  therefore  hoped  her  majesty  would  I  to  them  for  their  liberty ;  and  that  no  motion 
not  grant  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners.  Ten  1  had  ever  been  made  for  a  Writ  of  Error  in 
Judges  agreed,  that  in  civil  matters  a  petition  1  such  a  case.  After  this  preliminary  confe- 
for  a  Writ  of  Error  was  a  petition  of  right,  and  I  rence,  the  matter  was,  according  to  form, 
not  of  grace  ;  twoof  them  only  were  of  another  1  brought  to  a  free  conference,  where  the  point 
mind  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  a  veiy  strange  {  was  fully  argued  on  both  sides.  The  city  and 
thing,  which  might  have  most  pernicious  con-  j  the  nation  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the 
.sequences,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  de-  1  Lords,  who  drew  up  a  full  representation  of 
sire  the  queen  not  to  grant  a  petition  of  right,  ;  the  whole  aftair,  in  an  address  to  the  queen, 
that  being  plainlj'  a  breach  of  lav.-  and  of  her  !  written  in  a  firm  and  dignified  tone,  but  with 
coronation-oath.  The  House  had  also  taken  ;  many  severe  reflections  on  the  House  of  Com- 
on  them  to  affirm,  that  the  writ  did  not  lie  ;  j  mons.  When  this  was  presented  to  the 
though  it  was  clearly  the  work  of  the  Judi-  i  queen,  the  business  of  the  session  being  con- 
cature  to  declare,  whether  it  lay  or  not,  and  ]  eluded,  her  majesty  returned  the  following 
that    was    unquestionably    the    right   of  the  j  answer. 

Lords.  They  only  could  determine  that,  the  j  '  r^Iy  Lords,  I  should  have  granted  the  Writ 
supplying  the  public  necessities  was  a  just  of  Error  desired  in  this  address,  but  finding 
consideration  to  be  offered  to  the  queen,  as  an  1  an  absolute  necessity  of  putting  an  immediate 


argument  to  persuade  her  to  act  against  lav 
as  if  they  had  pretended  that  they  had  bribed 
her  to  infringe  the  law,  and  to  deny  justice. 
The  queen,  in  answer  to  their  address,  ob- 
served, that  stopping  proceedings  at  laiv,  7vas 
a  matter  of  such  consequence,  tJmt  she  must 


end  to  this  session,  I  am  sensible  there  could 
have  been  no  further  proceedings  upon  that 
matter.' 

The  House  of  Lords  looked  on  this  as  a 
clear  decision  in  their  favour  ;  establishing  the 
principle,  that  returning  officers  at  election>. 


they  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  out  of  1  elector  having  a  right  to  vote,  the  e.v 
Newgate,  and  to  be  kept  by  their  Serjeant  :     his  privilege. 


consider  well  0/ it.  This  answer  was  thought  \  are  answerable  for  their  misconduct  in  a  court 
so  cold,  that  they  returned  her  no  thanks  for  '  of  law  ;  and  that  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
it.    The  Commons  carried  their  anger  farther :  /  mons  cannot  screen  them,   if  they  deny  an\- 

^        ^  ^  ;.vercise  of 

pru  " 
they  also  ordered  the  lawyers  and  the  solicitors 
to  be  taken  into  custodj%  for  appearing  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners.  These  were  such  strange 
and  unheard-of  proceedings,  that  by  them  the 

minds  of  all  people  were  much  alienated  from  i  When  the  Assembly  of  Divines  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons.     But  the  prisoners  j  the    House    of  Comnions.    that   everv  pres- 

■"  j  byi 
supported,  that  they  would  not  submit  nor  ask  I  the 

pardon  of  the  House  ;  it  was  generally  be-  j  the  power  of  excommunication,  Whitelocke, 
lieved,  that  they  were  supplied  and  managed  [  a  lawyer,  strongly  opposed  the  petition,  and 


Excommunication. 


were  under  .such  management,   and  so   well  j  byterv' or  presbyterian  congregation,    that  ii 

le  pastor  .•'.nd   the  ruling  elders,  might  have 
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concluded  one  of  his  speeches  in  these  words  : 
'The  best  excomunication  is,  for  pastors, 
elders,  and  people,  to  excommunicate  sin  out 
of  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  to  suspend 
themselves  from  all  works  of  iniquity  ;  this  is 
apov/crwhicli,  v/henput  in  execution,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  pre- 
vent all  disputes  about  excommunication,  and 
suspension  from  the  sacrament. 


Wild  Oats. 

Henrj'  Lord  Falkland  having  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  very  early 
age,  a  grave  senator  objected  to  his  youth, 
remarking,  that  '  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
sown  his  wild  oats.'  His  lordship  replied  with 
great  quickness,  '  Then  I  am  come  to  the  pro- 
perest  place,  where  there  are  so  many  old 
geese  to  pick  them  up.' 


Publishing  the  Debates. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  daring  infringements  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  that  ever  was  made,  passed  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice,  and  with  little  public  ani- 
madversion ;  this  was  the  prohibition  of 
printing  the  debates.  In  the  year  1737,  the 
House  of  Commons  imanimously  resolved, 
*  that  it  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  a  notorious 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  for 
any  news-writer,  in  letters  or  other  papers 
(as  minutes,  or  under  any  other  denomination', 
to  or  for  any  printer  or  publisher  of  any 
printed  newspaper  of  any  denomination,  to 
presume  to  insert  in  the  said  letters  or  papers, 
or  to  give  therein  any  account  of  the  debates, 
or  other  proceedings  of  this  House,  or  anj' 
committee  thereof,  as  well  during  the  recess, 
as  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  that  this 
House  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severitj' 
against  such  offenders.'  This  resolution,  so 
far  from  producing  the  effect  anticipated,  on 
the  contrary  tended  still  farther  to  excite  pub- 
lic curiosity,  while  it  rendered  truth  less  at- 
tainable. It  compelled  the  compilers  of 
periodical  publications,  to  adopt  a  covert 
method  of  giving  the  debates.  The  Gentle- 
man's magazine  published  their  debates  in 
the  '  Senate  of  Lilliput,'  under  the  names  of 
Lilliput  and  Brobdignag  ;  and  the  London 
Magazine  gave  a  journal  of  the  proceedings 
and  debates  in  a  political  club,  with  Roman 
appellations.  Each  miscellany  explained 
these  fictitious  titles,  in  advertisements  affixed 
to  the  respective  volumes. 


Denzil  Hollis. 

After  a  very  hot  debate,  in  the  course  of 
■which  Ireton  had  let  fall  some  very  rude  ex- 
pressions respecting  Denzil  Hollis,  the  latter 
desired  that  he  would  walk  out  with  him,  and 
then  told  him  '  that  he  insisted  on  his  crossing 
the  water  immediately  to  fight  him.'    Ireton 


replied,  '  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  fight  a  duel.'  Hollis,  greatly  incensed, 
pulled  him  by  the  nose,  observing,  that  '  since 
his  conscience  prevented  him  from  giving  men 
satisfaction,  it  ought  to  keep  him  from  pro- 
voking them.' 


Bishop  Xeile. 

Bishop  Neile,  when  Prelate  of  Lincoln,  and 
before  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham, 
was  attacked  b^'  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
having,  as  they  supposed,  dissuaded  the 
Lords  from  agreeing  to  a  conference  with  the 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  impositions,  and 
for  having  used  this  expression,  '  that  the 
matter  of  imposition  is  a  nolinte  tangcre,  and 
that  it  did  not  strike  at  a  branch,  but  at  the 
root  and  prerogative  of  the  Imperial  Crown.' 
A  considerable  discussion  took  place  between 
the  Houses  on  the  subject,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  bishop  had  used  the  words  attributed 
to  him  ;  and  there  is  a  stor>'  told  of  him, 
which  shows  that  they  corresponded  truly 
with  his  principles  upon  the  subject  of  imposi- 
tions by  the  crown.  Waller,  going  to  court, 
to  see  King  James  the  First,  at  dinner  over- 
heard his  majesty  talking  to  Dr.  Andrews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Neile,  Bishop 
of  Durham.  '  My  lords,'  .said  the  king, 
'  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I 
want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in  Parlia- 
ment?' The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily 
answered,  '  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should, 
you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Where- 
upon the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  '  Well,  my  lord,  what  say 
you?'  'Sir,'  replied  the  bishop,  'I  have  no 
skill  to  judge  of  Parliamentary  cases.'  The 
king  answered,  'No  put-offs,  my  lord, 
answer  me  presently.'  'Then,  sir,'  said  Dr. 
Andrews,  '  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take 
my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it.' 


Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury'  had  been  always 
very  inveterate  against  Holland,  and  used 
constantly  to  conclude  his  speeches,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  that  subject,  with  delenda 
est  Carthago,  applying  this  celebrated 
sentence  to  that  country-  ;  but  before  he  took 
refuge  there,  he  appealed  to  the  magistrates 
for  permission  to  do  so,  who  an.swered  his 
petition  thus  laconically :  '  Carthago  7ton 
adhnc  abolita,  comitciii  dc  Shaftesbury  in 
gre7niosuo  recipere  z'uit.' 


The  Septennial  Act. 

'The  Septennial  Bill,'  says  Coxe,  'was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  daring  uses,  or, 
according  to  the  representations  of  its  op- 
ponents, abuses  of  Parliamentary'  power,  that 
ever  was  committed  since  the  revolution  ;  for 
it  not  only  lengthened  the  duration  of  future 
Parliaments,  but  the  members  who  had  been 
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elected  for  only  three  years,    prolonged,   of] 
their  own  authority,  the  term  of  their  con- 
tinuance for  four  years  more.'     In  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  there  were  only  thirty-sLx  votes 
agamst  it ;  and  on  being  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  a  majority  of  264,  against  1 
121.     Lord    Somers,    the    constant   friend    of  ! 
liberty,  and  the  oracle  of  the  revolution,  who  | 
was    confined    by   a  fit  of    the  gout  at    the  I 
time,  declared  to  Lord  Townsend,  who  waited  j 
on  him,  thfit  he  never  approved  the  Triennial  j 
Bill,  and  always  considered  it  the  reverse  of 
what    it    was    intended,    adding,     '  that    he 
thought  the    Septennial   Bill  would    be    the 
greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country.' 


The  Hanoverian  Succession. 

On  the  day  that  the  Hanoverian  Succession 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Arthur  Owen,  Bart.,  Member  for  Pembroke- 
shire, and  Griffith  Rice,  Esq.,  Member  for 
Carmarthenshire,  prevented  the  friends  of  the 
present  royal  family  from  being  left  in  a 
minority,  and  thus  secured  the  succession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  the.se 
realms.  It  appears,  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  debate  took  place.  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Rice  met  accidentally  in  the  lobby,  when  the 
Tory  administration  was  stealing  the  question 
through  the  House  at  an  early  hour,  and 
when  many  of  the  Whigs  were  absent.  The 
House  was  about  to  divide,  when  one  of  the 
Whig  members  seeing  a  majority  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  exclaimed  that  the 
whole  was  an  infamous  proceeding.  Almost 
frantic,  he  immediately  ran  out  of  the  House 
in  search  of  some  of  his  partizans,  to  give  a 
turn  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
Perceiving  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Rice  in  the 
lobby  as  he  came  out,  he  addressed  them 
with  much  vehemence,  and  said,  '  What  do 
you  mean,  gentlemen,  lounging  here,  when 
the  Hanoverian  Succession  Bill  is  going  to  be 
thrown  out  ?'  '  When  I  heard  that,'  Sir 
Arthur  used  often  to  say  in  relating  the 
anecdote,  '  1  made  but  one  step  into  the 
House,  and  my  voice  made  the  number  equal, 
for  the  bill,  117,  and  the  Tories  had  no  more. 
Mr.  Rice,  with  great  gravity  coming  after  me, 
had  the  honour  of  giving  the  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.' 


Lord  Hardwicke. 

"WTien  the  whole  nation  was  inflamed  with 
exaggerated  accounts  of  injuries  sustained  by 
British  merchants  and  seamen,  from  the  rapa- 
city and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke opposed,  in  the  cabinet,  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  the  prime  minister  ;  and  in  the 
House,  of  Lords  made  so  strenuous  a  speech 
for  vigorous  measures,  that  Walpole,  who 
stood  behind  the  throne,  e.xclaimed  to  those 
around,  'Bravo,  Colonel  Yorke.' 

"■The  style  of  his  eloquence,'  says  Mr.  Coxe, 


'was  more  adapted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
than  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  tone  of 
his  voice  was  pleasing  and  melodious,  his 
manner  was  placid  and  dignified.  Precision 
of  arrangement,  closeness  of  argument,  fluency 
of  e.xpression,  elegance  of  diction,  great  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  were 
his  particular  characteristics.  He  seldom, 
rose  into  great  animation,  his  chief  aim  was 
more  to  convince  than  to  amuse,  to  appeal  to 
the  judgment  rather  than  to  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors.  He  possessed  a  perfect  command 
over  himself,  and  his  even  temper  \\-as  never 
ru.^ed  by  petulant  opposition,  or  malignant 
invective.' 


Holland  and  Hardwicke. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Holland, 
though  frequently  in"  ofirce  together,  seldom 
agreed  in  any  measure,  and  not  unfrequently 
opposed  each  other's  bills  from  mere  pique. 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  opposed  a  bill  of  Lord 
Holland's  in  the  Upper  House,  with  some 
acrimony.  This  brought  on  a  sarcasm  from 
Lord  Holland,  then  ISIr.  Fox,  who  upon  a 
private  bill  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval'-s,  enabling 
him  to  sell  some  estates  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  alluded  very  pointedly  to  Earl 
Hardwicke.  After  speaking  for  some  time 
on  the  bill,  he  exclaimed,  '  But  where  am  I 
going?  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  another 
place,  that  this  is  a  money  bill,  and  shall  be 
contravened  upon  this  ground.  How  can  it 
be  so,  I  know  not  ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
touch  but  a  cobweb  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  old  spider-  of  the  law  is  out  upon  you, 
with  all  his  j^ounger  vermin  at  his  heels.' 


Effect  of  Manner. 

'  The  Duke  of  Argj'le,'  says  Lord  Chester- 
field, '  though  the  weakest  reasoner,  was  the 
most  pleasing  speaker  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
He  charmed,  he  warmed,  he  forcibly  ravished 
the  audience  ;  not  by  his  matter  certainly,  but 
hy  his  manner  of  delivering  it.  A  most  gen- 
teel figure,  a  noble  air,  an  harmonious  voice, 
an  elegance  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  empha- 
sis, conspired  to  make  him  the  most  affecting, 
persuasive,  and  applauded  speaker  I  ever 
heard.  I  was  captivated  like  others;  but 
when  I  came  home,  and  coolly  considered 
what  he  had  said,  stripped  of  all  those  orna- 
ments in  which  he  had  dressed  it,  I  often 
found  the  matter  flimsy,  the  arguments  weak, 
and  I  was  convinced  of  the  power  of  these  ad- 
ventitious concurring  circumstances,  which  it 
is  ignorance  of  mankind  to  call  trifling.' 


Charles's  Martyrdom. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament,  1775,  Mr. 
Bamber  Gascoigne  moved,  that  the  Speaker's 
chaplain  should  preach  before  the  House  on 
the  30th  of  January,  being  the  anniversary  of 
Charles's  martyrdom. 

Lord  Folkstone  objected,   that  the  obser- 
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vnnce  of  that  day  in  the  usual  manner,  was  a 
direct  attack  on  the  Revohition,  and  the  set- 
Jlement  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  well  as 
blasphemy  a.gainst  cur  holy  religion. 

Mr.     Gascoigne    said,     he   had   made  the 
motion  because  an  Act  of  Parliament  ordered 
the  day  to  be  kept  as  a  fast. 
.     i\Ir.  Byng  remarked,  that  the  act  did  not, 
however,  order  a  sermon  to  be  preached. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (John  Wilkesi  declared, 
that  he  was  for  the  observance  of  the  day,  but 
m  a  very  different  manner  from  that  proposed. 
He  v/ished  that  it  should  be  celebrated  as  a 
festival,  not  as  a  fast.  The  death  of  that 
enemy  of  our  liberties,  of  tliat  odious  tyrant 
who  was,  to  use  the  great  INIilton's  words, 
ipso  Ncnnie  Nc7-o)iior,  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pubHc  justice  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
celebrated  as  the  most  glorious  deed  ever 
done  in  this  or  any  other  country'  ;  for  without 
it,  we  should  at  this  hour  have  had  no  consti- 
tution left,  but  have  been  the  most  abject 
slaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  motion  was,  however,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  138  to  60. 


Managing. 

The  management  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  confidential  department 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and  not  attached 
to  any  particular  office  in  the  administration, 
though  generally  joined  either  to  that  of 
Secretary  of  State,  or  Chancellor  of  the  E.\;- 
chequer. 

In  former  times,  the  expense  of  managing 
the  House  of  Commons  was  immersed  under 
the  head  of  secret  service  money  ;  and  the  chief 
art  consisted  in  distributing  with  policy  among 
the  pliant  members  who  have  no  ostensible 
places,  sums  of  money  for  their  support  during 
the  session,  besides  contracts,  lottery  tickets, 
and  other  douceurs.  The  doiicciir-  generally 
varied  from  ^^500  to  ;^iooo,  to  each  member. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  of  Pom- 
padour, there  is  a  letter  from  an  English 
minister  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  which  he  givxs 
a  curious  picture  of  the  Parliament  of  that 
day.  He  says,  '  I  pension  lialf  the  Parlia- 
ment to  keep  it  quiet.  But  as  the  king's 
money  is  not  sufficient,  they  to  whom  I  give 
none,  clamour  loudly  for  war.  It  would  be 
expedient  for  your  eminence  to  remit  me  tiiree 
millions  of  French  livres,  in  order  to  silence 
the  barkers.  Gold  is  a  metal  which  here  cor- 
rects all  ill  qualities  in  the  blood.  A  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  will  make  the 
most  impetuous  warrior  in  Parliament,  as 
tame  as  a  lamb.' 

This  anecdote  furnishes  a  key  to  the  mysti- 
cal phrases  of  a  minister's  planning  a  Parlia- 
ment, or  conducting  a  House  of  Commons, 
frequently  made  use  of  by  historians,  and 
particularly  byTindal,  who  speaks  of  ministers 
settling  the  plan  of  a  new  Parliament,  and 
making  'elections  go  in  the  same  track  that 
they  had  laid  out.' 

Without  coming  to  more  recent  times,  there 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  importance  at- 


tached to  managing  a  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr.  Fo.x,  the  tirst  Lord  Holland.  In  1754, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  a  negociation 
took  place  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  JMr.  Fo.\,  in  which  the  latter  solicited  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  juanagc- 
inent  of  the  House  of  Commons  annexed  ;  but 
this  the  duke  would  not  give  up.  Mr.  Fox, 
however,  had  been  so  confident  that  his  nego- 
ciation with  the  duke  would  succeed,  that 
while  it  was  pending,  he  sent  the  following 
circular  to  his  friends  : 

'Sir, 

'  The  king  has  declared  his  intention  ta 
make  me  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  (very  un- 
worthy, as  I  fear  I  am,  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing) iiinst  take  the  condjcct  0/  the  Hoicse  of 
Commons.  I  cannot,  therefore,  well  accept 
the  office,  till  after  the  first  day's  debate, 
which  may  be  a  warm  one.  A  great  attend- 
ance that  day  of  my  friends,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  my  future  situation  ; 
and  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  you  would, 
for  that  reason,  show  yourself  amongst  us 
then,  "to  the  great  honour  of, 

'  Dear  Sir,  yours,'  &c.  &c. 
Although  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the 
ruling  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
send  circulars  to  court  members,  requesting 
their  early  attendance,  yet  Mr.  Fox's  letter 
went  so  much  beyond  the  usual  manner,  and 
so  injudiciously  betrayed  his  oun  aspiring, 
that  it  gave  great  offence.  George  Towns- 
hend,  who  was  personally  hostile  to  Fox,  and 
was  dragging  his  brother  Charles  into  opposi- 
tion to  their  uncle  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
merely  on  account  of  his  forced  connexion 
with  Fox,  determined  to  complain  of  the  letter 
to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Townshend  selected  the  very  day  after 
Mr.  Pitt's  dismissal  ;  when,  under  pretence  of 
moving  for  a  call  of  the  House,  he  said, 
'  When  a  system  was  likely  to  be  grafted  on 
these  treaties,  unadopted  and  proscribed  by 
the  constitution,  he  wished  the  House  should 
be  full.  Our  ministers,  indeed,  had  taken 
upon  them  to  add  to  the  usual  respectable 
summons,  not  only  the  ministerial  invitation, 
but  an  invitation  of  their  own.  This  was  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  a  minister  as  desirous 
of  power  as  ever  minister  was,  and  who 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  his  col- 
leagues' friends,  though  not  fond  of  owning 
their  measures.' 

Having  read  the  letter,  and  descanted  on  it 
in  harsh  and  studied  periods,  and  condemned 
it  with  an  awkward  acrimony  which  defeated 
his  own  purpose,  he  continued  :  '  He  did  not 
know  whose  letter  it  was  ;  he  did  not  know 
that  the  first  day  of  the  session  they  were 
electing  a  minister.  He  thought  he  was 
called  to  express  his  duty  to  his  king  on 
the  address  ;  now  he  was  uncertain  whether 
the  House  was  voting  measures,  or  more 
people  into  place.  He  would  advise  the 
minister  to  make  the  constitution  the  rule  of 
his  conduct.' 

IMr.  Fox  answered  with  great  .severity,  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  in/ofver  to  acquaint  the 
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House  who  signed  such  a  letter  'though,  said  | 
he,  that  is  pretty  well  known  ,  and  to  whom  it  ' 
was  addressed  ;  though  he  should  not  insist 
en  this  ;  'but,'  continued  he,  'do  not  let  this 
additional  imprudence  be  imputed  to  me,  that 
I  shouid  be  thought  to  have  addressed  one  to 
that  gentleman.  I  hope,  too,  that  it  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  prudence,  that  when  one 
writes  to  a  gentleman,  one  should  consider 
what  figure  that  letter  will  make  if  shown. 
However,  there  was  no  undue  influence  in 
these  letters  ;  nor  were  they  sent  promiscu- 
ously, but  to  persons  of  great  consideration. 
But  the  objectionable  part  proceeded  from  a 
false  writiiig,  for  between  the  words  cojiduct 
and  House  of  Commons,  other  words,  which 
1  v.ill  not  name,  were  accidentally  omitted. 
3Ir.  Townshend  allows  me  common  sense ; 
does  he  think,  then,  that  I  would  say.  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Coitanous  ?  It  is  indeed 
verj-  early  to  treat  me  as  a  minister  ;  but  I 
.should  be  proud  of  his  advice.  Was  showing 
this  letter,  behaving  with  the  exactness  of  a 
gentleman  '!  he  believed  the  House  would  not 
deem  it  so.  I  may,'  said  he,  'have  written  a 
silly  letter.  I  am  sure  one  has  been  sillily 
addressed.' 

The  House  did  not  ground  any  proceeding 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  dropped  without 
inuch  further  discussion. 

From  an  authentic  list  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  lotter>-  of  1769,  it  appears  that  21,200 
tickets  were  subscribed  for  by  members  of 
the  House,  or  rather  distributed  among  them 
at  prime  cost,  v.hen  they  were  selling  in  the 
open  market  at  forty  shillings  premium  ;  so 
that  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £^^1,^1,00,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  thus  e.xpended  in  influencing 
the  votes  of  the  House. 


Walpole's  Bribery. 

Sir  Robcit  Walpole  is  accused  of  having 
been  more  guilty  of  bribery  than  ministers  in 
general.  A  well-known  phrase  is  attributed 
to  him,  that  '  everj'  man  had  his  price  ;'  but 
he  has  also  declared,  that  ministers  were 
oftener  tempted  than  tempting. 

In  a  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Robert,  who  was  standing  ne.xt  to 
iMr.  Levison,  said  ta  him,  '  You  .see  with  what 
zeal  and  vehemence  these  gentlemen  oppose, 
and  yet  1  know  the  price  of  every  man 
in  this  house  e.\cept  three,  and  your  brother 
is  one  of  tiiem.'  This  brother  was  Lord 
Cower,  who  soon,  however,  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  incorruptibles  by  his  defection. 

On  another  occasion.  Sir  Robert  wanted  to 
carry  a  question  in  the  Hoi!;;e  of  Commons, 
to  v.hich  he  knew  there  would  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his 
dependent-.  As  he  was  passing  through  the 
Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  member  of  the 
contrTiiy  party,  whose  avarice  he  imagined 
wou^d  not  reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him 
aside,  snd  said,  '  Such  a  question  comes  on 
this  day  ;  give  me  your  vole,  and  here  i.-^  a 
bank  bill  of  ^^2000,'  which  he  put  into  his 
hands.     The  member  made  him  this  ans\\-er  : 


'  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
I  my  particular  friends  ;  and  when  my  wife 
I  was  last  at  court,  the  king  was  ver>' 
j  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened 
1  at  your  instance.     I   should,  therefore,  think 

myself  very  ungrateful    putting  the  bank  bill 

into  his  pockety  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favour 

you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me. ' 

Lunar  Inflaence. 

\A'hen  the  borough  of  Wendover  was  in 
possession  of  Earl  Verney,  he  allowed  the 
tenants  in  general  to  live  rent  free,  on  con- 
dition of  their  voting  for  such  gentlemen  as 
he  should  nominate.  In  1768,  however,  a  Mr. 
Atkins,  a  lace  manufacturer  in  the  place, 
determined  to  carry  the  election  against 
his  lordship  by  a  conp-dc-viaiu ;  and  the 
electors  preferring  present  gain  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  rent  free,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  Earl  Verney,  returned  Mr. 
Atkins  and  Sir  Robert -.Dai'ling,  a  former 
Sheriff  of  London. 

This  disobedience  to  his  lordship's  wishes 
was  punished  by  the  voters  being  instantly 
ejected  from  their  houses,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  huts  and  tents ;  where  they 
remained  for  si.x  months  in  all  the  peni- 
tence of  sorrow,  until  a  promise  of  good 
behaviour  in  future,  restored  them  to  their 
dwellings. 

The  inhabitants  keeping  this  severe  treat- 
ment in  remembrance,  determined  on  retalia- 
tion. In  1784,  Earl  Verney  fearing  he  Would 
lose  his  election  for  the  county,  offered  him- 
self with  Mr.  Joliffe,  as  candidates  for  Wen- 
dover. The  electors  well  knowing  that  the 
deranged  state  of  his  lordship's  private  affairs 
would  very  shortlj-  oblige  him  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty in  the  borough,  took  this  opportunity  of 
again  putting  up  their  suffrages  to  the  highest 
bidder.  One  elector,  to  whom  the  principal 
management  v.as  confided,  settled,  that  for  a 
sum  of  ;^6ooo  two  candidates  should  be  chosen 
against  his  lordship's  interest  and  influence. 
A  gentleman  v.-as  then  employed  to  go  down 
to  the  borough,  and  was  met,  according  to 
previous  appointment,  by  the  electors,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.  The  electors  asked  the 
stranger  where  he  came  from?  He  replied. 
'From  the  moon.*  They  then  enquired,  'What 
news  from  the  moon  ?'  He  replied,  that  he 
had  brought  from  the  moon  ;^6ooo,  to  be 
distributed  among  them  by  the  borough 
agent.  The  electors  thus  satisfied,  and 
yielding  to  the  all  subsiding  lunar  influ- 
ence, chose  the  candidates,  and  received  their 
reward. 


What  is  Corraption  r 

I\Ir.  Bcckford  brought  in  a  bill  for  prevent- 
ing bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  in 
which  was  a  clause  to  oblige  ever>'  member  to 
swear,  on  his  admission  to  the  house,  that  he 
had  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  given  a  bribe 
to  any  elector.   This  clause  was  so  universally 
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opposed,  as  answering  no  other  end  but  that 
of  perjuring  the  memljers,  that  Mr.  Beckford 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  it.  JNIr-  Thurlow 
opposed  this  bill  in  a  long  speech,  to  which 
jNIr.  Beckford  verj'  smartly  replied.  '  The 
honourable  gentleman,'  said  he,  '  in  his  learned 
discourse,  gave  us  first  one  definition  of  cor- 
ruption, then  he  gave  us  another  definition  of 
it,  and  I  think  he  was  about  to  give  us  a  third. 
Pray,  does  that  gentleman  imagine  there  is  a 
single  member  of  this  house  that  does  not 
know  what  corruption  is ':' 


Arthur  Onslow. 

When  Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  to  pass  a  vote  of 
censure  on  some  justices  for  their  misconduct 
at  an  election,  his  speech  was  so  long  and 
severe,  that  the  morning  it  was  printed  Sir 
Charles  Hanburj'  Williams  complained  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  printer  having  m.ade  a  grievous 
mistake.  'Where?  How?'  inquired  the 
Speaker,  '  I  exam.inedthe  proof-sheet  myself.' 
Sir  Charles  replied,  '  Why,  in  the  conclusion 
he  makes  j-ou  say,  more  might  have  been 
said  ;  now  you  surely  must  have  written  it, 
/ess  might  have  been  said.' 

This  celebrated  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  rela.xing  himself 
from  the  multiplied  cares  of  his  office,  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  his  evening  at  a  respect- 
able country  public-house,  which  for  nearly  a 
centun,^  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jew's 
Harp  House,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  Portland  Place.  He  dressed 
himself  in  plain  attire,  and  preferred  taking 
his  seat  in  the  chimney-corner  of  the  kitchen, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  vulgar  jokes  and 
ordinary  concerns  of  the  landlord,  his  family, 
and  customers.  He  continued  this  practice 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  much  ingratiated  him- 
self v.'ith  his  host  and  his  family,  who  not 
knowing  his  name,  called  him  '  the  gentle- 
man ;'  but,  from  his  familiar  manners,  treated 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, one  day  that  the  landlord  was  walking 
along  Parliament  Street,  when  he  met  the 
Speaker  in  state  going  up  with  an  address  to 
the  throne  ;  and,  looking  narrowly  at  the 
chief  personage,  he  was  astonished  and  con- 
founded at  recognising  in  the  features  of  the 
gentleman  his  constant  customer.  He  hur- 
ried home,  and  communicated  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  to  his  wife  and  familj',  all 
of  whom  were  disconcerted  at  the  liberties 
which  at  different  times  they  had  taken  with 
so  important  a  person.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Onslow  came  as  usual,  with  his  holiday  face 
and  manners,  and  prepared  to  take  his  usual 
seat,  but  found  everj'thing  in  a  state  of  pecu- 
liar preparation,  and  the  manners  of  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  changed  from  indifference 
and  familiarity  to  form  and  obsequiousness. 
The  children  were  not  allowed  to  climb  upon 
him,  and  pull  his  wig,  as  heretofore,  and  the 
ser\'ants  were  kept  at  a  distance.  He,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  of  the  change  :  but  find- 
ing that  his  name  and  rank  had  by  some  means 


been  discovered,  he  paid  the  reckoning, 
civilly  took  his  departure,  and  never  visited 
the  house  afterwards. 


Earl  of  Chatham. 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  made 
his  debut  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was, 
as  cverj-one  knows,  a  cornet  in  the  army.  A 
country  gentleman,  who  had  been  struck  with 
his  eloquence,  told  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  make 
young  Pitt  a  captain.  '  My  dear  sir,'  said 
Sir  Robert,  '  to  let  you  see  how  much  I  think 
of  you,  if  j'ou  V.  ill  make  him  my  friend,  I  will 
give  him  a  regiment.' 

Sir  William  Young  having  once  interrupted 
j\lr.  Pitt  while  speaking,  with  the  cr^*  of 
'Question,  question,'  he  paused;  then  fi.\ing 
on  Sir  William  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
agitation,  but  whenever  that  honourable 
member  calls  for  the  question,  1  fancy  I  hear 
the  knell  of  my  country's  ruin.' 

On  another  occasion,  immediately  after  Mr. 
Pitt  had  finished  a  speech  in  the  house,  he 
walked  out,  as  usual,  with  a  verj^  slow  step. 
Silence  continued  until  the  door  was  opened 
to  let  him  into  the  lobby,  when  a  member 
started  up,  saying,  '  I  rise  to  reply  to  the 
right  honourable  member.'  Mr.  Pitt  imme- 
diately turned  back ;  when  the  orator  instantly 
sitting  down,  he  hobbled  to  his  seat,  repeating 
the  verses  of  Virgil  :— 

'Ast  Danaum  progenes,    Agamemnoniaeque 

phalanges, 
Ut    videre  virum,   fulgentiaque  arma    per 

umbras, 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu — pars  vertere  retro, 
Sen    quondam  petiere    rates, — pars    tollere 

vocem 
Exiguam,  —  inceptus       clamor       frustratur 

hiantes.' 

Then,  placing  himself  on  his  seat,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Now  let  me  hear  what  the  honour- 
able m.ember  has  to  say  to  me  or  to  the  house.* 
The  member  was  silent,  and  the  House,  in- 
stead of  laughing  at  his  embarrassment,  were 
awed  into  pity. 

When  the  Prussian  subsidy,  an  unpopular 
measure,  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Pitt  justified  it  with  infinite  ad- 
dress, insensibly  subduing  his  audience  until 
a  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard  from 
everj'-  part  of  the  House.  Availing  himself  of 
this  moment,  he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  stern  defiance,  but  perfect  dignity,  and 
exclaimed  in  his  loudest  tone,  '  Is  there  an 
Austrian  among  you?  If  so,  let  him  stand 
forth  and  reveal  himself.' 

Mr.  Moreton,  the  Chief- Justice  of  Chester, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made 
use  of  the  phrase,  '  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, or,'  directing  his  eyes  towards  Mr.  Pitt, 
'  as  that  right  honourable  member  would  call 
them,  "Commons,  Lords,  and  King."'  Mr. 
Pitt  ro.se  with  great  deliberation,  and  called 
to  order.    '  I  have,'  he  said, '  frequently  heard 
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in  this  House  doctrines  which  have  surprised 
me  ;  but  now  my  blood  runs  cold.  I  desire 
the  words  of  the  honourable  member  may  be 
taken  down.'  The  clerk  of  the  House  wrote 
down  the  words.  '  Bring  them  to  me,'  said 
IVIr.  Pitt,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Moreton  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses. 
'  Sir,'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Speaker,  '  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  offence 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  or  to  the 
House.  I  meant  nothing.  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons ;  Lords,  King,  and  Commons ; 
Commons,  Lords,  and  King  ;  iria  jiDicta  ifi 
uno.  I  meant  nothing  I  Indeed  I  meant 
nothing.'  Mr.  Pitt  then  rose  and  said,  '  I  do 
not  wish  to  push  the  matter  farther ;  the 
moment  a  man  acknowledges  his  error,  he 
ceases  to  be  guilty.  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  honourable  member,  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  regard,  I  give  him  this  advice, 
that  whenever  he  y/ieans  nothing,  he  will  say 
nothing.' 

Lord  Chatham,  when  minister,  was  so  deli- 
cate on  the  subject  of  his  measures,  that  his 
nearest  friends  frequently  went  dow  n  to  the 
House  of  Commons  i.gnorant  of  the  question 
to  be  proposed.  On  being  remonstrated  with 
on  this  subject,  he  said,  '  he  always  trusted  to 
the  utility  of  his  measures,  and  if  his  friends 
did  not  see  it  in  that  light,  he  did  not  want 
their  support.' 

Indeed,  Lord  Chatham  was  so  con.^cious  of 
his  own  independence  as  a  minister,  that  being 
one  day  told  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
strength  of  his  majorities,  he  vehemently  re- 
plied, '  I  know  of  no  majority  but  what  the 
sense  of  the  House  occasionally  gives  me.  If 
there  are  any  other  majorities,  they  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  I  trust  he  has 
come  honestly  by  them.' 


Chatham  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  when  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  one  day 
verj'  much  in  favour  of  a  particular  bill,  con- 
cluded with  saying,  'that  he  thought  so 
highly  of  it  in  all  its  points,  that  he  should 
not  desire  any  ether  epitaph  on  his  tombstone 
than  to  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  this 
bill.' 

Lord  Holland,  then  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  in 
reply,  began  by  observing,  '  That  though  he 
had  screwed  up  his  mind  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  attention,  in  ordei  to  catch  what  fell  from 
so  e.xalted  a  character,  in  aid  of  his  under- 
standing, yet  he  was  free  to  confess  he  could 
bring  no  single  ray  of  conviction  to  his  mund 
in  favour  of  it.  As  to  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  saj-s  about  requiring  no  other  epi- 
taph but  that  of  being  the  author  of  this  bill, 
I  should  be  much  amazed  at  it,  did  I  not  know 
from  long  experience,  that  great  men  are 
sometimes  the  worst  calculated  to  decide  upon 
their  own  characters ;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
now*a  case  which  occurs  to  my  recollection, 
and  which  is  in  point  to  what  I  have  asserted  ; 
it  is  the  case  of  that  celebrated  musician, 
Borelli,     Although   this  great  composer  had 


i  previously  established  his  fame  in  a  number 

j  of  beautiful  compositions,  yet  when  he  was 

i  dying,  so  prejudiced  was  he  to  one  particular 

i  trifle,    the  eccentric   offspring   of   a   fanciful 

moment,  that   he   said   he  desired   no   other 

mention  of  his  musical  talents  to  be  engraven 

on  his  tomb,  than 

'  Here  lies  the  author  of  "Corelli's  Jig.'" 

Mansfield  on  General  Warrants. 

Some  years  after  the  affair  oi general  war- 
ra7its  was  over,  which  rendered  the  name  of 
Wilkes  so  memorable.  Lord  Mansfield  one  day 
spoke  lightly  of  them  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  things  which  everj'  tyro  in  Westminster 
Hall  ought  to  know  were  illegal.  'And  did 
you  always  think  so  ?'  said  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, ver>' significantly.  'O,  yes,'  says  his 
lordship.  'Why,  then,  my  lord,'  replied  his 
grace,  '  I  always  misunderstood  you,  for  while 
1  was  minister,  I  thought  you  always  said  the 
contrary  ' 

Burke  and  Barre. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  declaration 
respecting  the  seizure  of  Falkland  Island,  Mr. 
Burke  was  particularly  violent  in  his  reproba- 
tion of  ministers,  whose  conduct  he  declared 
fell  nothing  short  of  treason  to  their  country. 
While  declaiming  in  this  strain,  the  members 
on  the  ministerial  benches  affected  to  show 
their  indifference  to  his  opinion  by  the  most 
marked  signs  of  inattention  ;  talking  and  laugh- 
ing among  themselves,  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  continued 
noise  and  confusion.  Mr.  Burke  was,  at 
length,  obliged  to  pause,  and  sit  down  for  a 
.short  time.  When  he  got  up  again,  he  thus 
indignantly  resumed  his  speech  : — 

'Is  this  House  so  irregular,  so  totally  lost 
to  decency  and  good  manners,  that  I  cannot 
be  heard  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  question  of 
the  very  last  importance  to  these  kingdom.s? 
Are  the  ears  of  this  assembly  to  be  wilfully 
misled  from  giving  attention  to  me  when  I  am 
arguing  on  a  point  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
must  be  blood,  I  say  blood,  to  atone  for  the 
misconduct  of  those  who  transacted  this  dark 
affair  ?  The  day  may  not  be  immediately  at 
hand  ;  but  it  cannot,  it  must  not  be  at  a  very 
great  distance  ;  it  will  come,  when  the  lives  of 
some  concerned  in  this  business  must  make 
atonement  to  this  injured  nation.' 

The  ministers  and  their  retainers  were  awed 
into  silence  by  the  solemnity  of  this  admoni- 
tion, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Burke  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want 
of  attention  in  his  auditors.  A  denunciation 
which  came  with  dignity  from  the  lips  of 
Burke,  had,  hov%-ever,  a  ver>-  different  effect, 
when  echoed  by  others  of  the  same  party  ;  nor 
were  the  ministerial  members  without  some 
apologj'  for  giving  way  to  their  laughing  pro- 
pensities, when  Colonel  Barre  wishing  to  im- 
prove on  Burke's  call  for  blood,  thus  curiously 
made  out  that  it  was  blood  for  blood  \;\ivix 
was  wanted. 
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'  Sir,  we  are  stabbed  to  the  heart ;  I  feel 
it;  you  must  feel  it :  all  England  must  feel 
it.  Shall  it  not  then  i.e.,  our  bleeding  honour) 
be  required  at  their  hands  ?  Yes,  blood  will 
ha\e  blood  ;  and  I  hope  England  will,  as  an 
atonement,  shed  the  blood  of  the  traitors.' 

Burke  thought  the  day  of  retribution  was 
'not  at  a  very  great  distance.'  Barre,  still 
intent  on  enforcing  the  words  of  his  friend, 
while  in  reality  he  was  heaping  ridicule  upon 
them,  by  a  sort  of  continued  parody,  con- 
cluded his  harangue  by  a  declaration  to  the 
same  effect,  which,  from  the  oddity  of  its 
manner,  gave  occasion  to  another  '  loud  laugh' 
on  the  treasury  bench. 

■  But,'  said  he,  '  let  me  stop,  not  that  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  No.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  \i  I  do  7iot  let  yojc  hear  mo7-e,yoH  jiiay 
tell  me  of  ii.'' 


Rescue  of  Lord  North. 

During  the  dispute  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
(March,  1771),  respecting  the  right  assumed 
by  the  latter,  of  opposing  the  e.Kecution, 
within  their  jurisdiction,  of  warrants  issued  by 
the  Speaker  for  breach  of  privilege  ;  the  House 
was  daily  surrounded  by  large  mobs,  who  mal- 
treated, in  the  grossest  manner,  every  m.ember 
they  could  recognise  as  belonging  to  the 
ministerial  party.  Lord  North  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  As  soon  as  his  carriage 
drove  in  sight,  it  was  assailed  with  stones  and 
rubljish  from  all  sides  ;  many  attempts  were 
made  to  overturn  it ;  and,  at  last,  on  its 
stopping,  the  mob  pulled  open  the  door,  and 
dragged  his  lordship  into  the  footway,  amidst 
the  most  .savage  yells.  Here  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intrepidity  of  3ilr. 
Jenkinson  i;afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool)  and 
Sir  William  IMeredith  (one  of  the  popular 
party,:,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own*  per- 
sonal safety,  effected  his  rescue.  His  lord- 
ship, on  reaching  his  seat  in  the  House,  ac- 
knowledged that  but  for  the  interference  of 
these  gentlemen,  he  must  have  been  de- 
molished. K  committee  having  been  after- 
wards appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
these  riots,  the  Hon.  Captain  Phipps,  in  the 
course  of  an  animated  speech  on  the  subject, 
thus  sarcastically  alluded  to  Lord  North's 
adventure  : — 

'The  ministerial  champions,'  said  he,  'are 
never  aroused  but  when  danger  approaches 
themselves.  In  vain  did  we  call  upon  them  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  riots  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  at  Brentford,  and  other 
places.  The  safety  of  the  public  is  to  them  a 
matter  of  no  moment ;  provided  they  can  only 
enjoy  their  places,  their  pensions,  and  their 
contracts,  in  ease  and  security ;  they  are  as 
ready  to  wink  at  domestic  tumults  as  foreign 
encroachments.  The  .same  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  relinquishment  of  our  right  to  Falk- 
land Island,  and  the  Manilla  ransom,  occa- 
sioned the  sacrifice  of  the  national  police. 
But  now  the  evi!  comes  home  to  themselves  ;  i 


riot  knocks  at  the  door,  and  will  not  suffer 
them  to  divide  without  dread  and  apprehen- 
sion. Now  may  3'ou  mark  out  every-  enemy 
by  the  paleness  of  his  cada.verous  face,  and 
the  terror  which  shakes  his  frame.  Vv'here 
now  is  that  blustering  manner,  that  insulting 
tone,  and  that  important  attitude,  which  used 
to  distinguish  tlie  minister?  Oh,  mortality', 
how  frail  art  thou  ! 
'  His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  Hy-  ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  dotli  awe 

the  senate. 
Did  lose  its  lustre.     I  did  hear  liim  squeak  ; 
Aye,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the 

members 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their 

books, 
Alas  !    it  cry'd,    give    me  your  help.    Sir 

Williai}i, 
As  a  sick  girl.   By  heaven  I  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  senate. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.     Age  I  thou  art 

shamed  ; 
England  !  thou  hast  lost  thy  breed  of  noble 

blood. 
But  as  for  me,  I'd  rather  be  a  Libyan, 
Than  to  repute  myself  a  son  of  England, 
Under  such  hard  conditions  as  this  tim.e 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.' 


Accuracy  of  Reporting. 

Mr.  Wedderburn,  afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough, was  once  asked  whether  he  had  really 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  speech 
which  the  newspapers  ascribed  to  him.  '  Why, 
to  be  sure,'  said  he,  'there  are  many  things  in 
that  speech  which  I  did  say  ;  and  there  are 
many  more  which  I  wish  I  had  said.' 


Influence  Behind  the  Throne. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  (March,  1761) 
on  the  celebrated  motion  for  the  committal  of 
Lord  Mayor  Crosby  and  Alderman  Oliver  to 
the  Tower,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  Alderman 
Townsend,  one  of  the  other  members  for  the 
city,  thus  spiritedly  alluded  to  a  certain  influ- 
ence behind  the  throne,  which  was  then  sup- 
posed to  direct  the  measures  of  government. 

^  Sains  popiili  SKprema  lex  esto,  was  long 
the  ma.\im  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and  I 
could  wish  that  it  were  more  attended  to  in  this 
House.  Were  it  the  standard  of  our  conduct, 
there  would  have  been  less  occasion  for  this 
day's  debate.  The  nation  and  its  representa- 
tives would  not  stand  in  diametrical  opposition  ; 
nor  would  the  city  of  London  find  it  nece.s.sary 
to  set  the  Coiiunous  at  defiance.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  country,  too  many  of  us  are 
more  assiduous  to  please  finale  caprice,  than 
to  satisfy  their  constituents.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  deserve  well  of  the  public,  they 
strive  to  deserve  well  of  one  ivoman,  who 
has,  during  the  preicnt  reign,  governed  tliis 
nation. ' 
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Here  several  members  called  out,  Xame 
her!  name  he)-'. 

'Why,  then,'  continued  Mr.  Townsend.'if 
I  must  name  her,  her  name  is  Aijcksta, 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.' 

Loud  cries  of  '  Order,  order,'  interrupted 
the  member  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  resuming 
his  speech,  he  thus  proceeded  :  '  Sir,  I  am  not 
in  a  humour  to  retract,  or  eat  my  words.  I 
am  not  yet  courtly  enough  to  say  and  unsay 
things  in  a  breath.  1  do  aver,  that  for 
these  ten  years  past,  we  have  been  governed 
by  one  woman,  and  that  woman  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales.^ 


Treating  under  False  Colours. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
Mr.  Spencer,  father  to  the  first  Lord  Spencer, 
was  a  candidate  to  represent  St.  Albans.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  a  seat  at 
that  place,  knowing  that  the  inferior  bur- 
gesses opposed  Mr.  Spencer,  sent,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  election,  for  above  a 
hundred  of  the  voters,  whom  she  addressed 
to  the  following  purport.  '  I  congratulate  you, 
gentlemen,  on  your  opposition  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
for  though  he  is  my  grandson,  I  think  him 
imnt  to  represent  j'our  ancient  borough  ;  I 
have  provided  a  small  collation,  and  I  beg 
you  will  breakfast  with  me.'  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  Her  grace  took  care  they  were 
well  supplied  with  the  strongest  liquors.  They 
got  so  immoderately  intoxicated,  that  they 
could  not  stand.  In  the  meantime,  the  hour 
of  polling  came  on,  and  Mr.  Spencer  carried 
his  election. 


Abduction  of  Voters. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke  was  once  a 
candidate  for  Poole,  but  had  many  opponents 
among  the  voters.  Sir  George  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  Plymouth,  whence  a  ship  was  dis- 
patched to  put  into  Poole,  as  through  stress 
of  weather.  This  being  effected  on  the  day  of 
election,  the  commanding  officer  prevailed  on 
those  electors  who  were  Sir  George's  enemies, 
to  take  a  glass  on  board,  previous  to  the  poll. 

In  the  interim,  the  cable  was  slipped,  and 
when  the  voters  talked  of  going  ashore,  the 
ship  was  four  leagues  out  at  sea,  the  officers 
abusing  the  seamen  for  preventing  so  many 
honest  gentlemen  from  voting  according  to 
their  consciences.  It  was,  however,  too  late 
to  complain,  for  the  election  was  carried  in 
the  admiral's  favour. 


The  Retort  Perplexing. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  having  observed,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  violent  debates  of  1771, 
that  '  it,  was  notorious  there  were  some  per- 
sons desirous  oi  oz'erturning  XS\&  constitution,' 
Mr.  Sawbridge  replied,  'That  it  was  too  true 
there  were  some  persons  not  only  desirous, 
but  very  aetlve  in  their  measures,  to  overturn 
the  constitution  ;  that  they  were  even  open 


enough  to  avow  their  wishes  ;  for  not  longer 
ago  than  the  Sunday  morning  preceding,  a 
ministerial  member  of  that  House  had  declared 
publicly,  before  more  than  twent^"^  persons, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  see  the  King  of  En^ 
land  more  absolute  than  the  King  of  Prus.sia". 
that  he  had  bought  his  constituents,  and  wouli 
sell  them  as  he  pleasi-d  ;  that  his  constituents 
had  once  the  impudence  to  instruct  him,  but 
that  he  had  .....  with  their  instructions.* 
On  this,  a  number  of  members  called  out, 
Name  nun,  name  Jiim. 

Mr.  Sawbridge  said,  he  was  imder  the  orders 
of  that  House,  and  that  if  he  was  directed  to 
name  the  member,  he  would  very  readily  do 
so,  and  undertake  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  a  number  of  most  respectable  witnesses, 
to  prove  the  charge. 

This  alarming  proposition  was,  however, 
instantly  overruled  by  a  general  cry  of  '  No, 
NO,'  from  the  ministerial  benches. 


Burke  put  to  Flight. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  one  occasion,  had  just  risen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  papers 
in  his  hand,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  motion,  when  a  rough-hewu 
member,  who  had  no  ear  for  the  charms  of 
eloquence,  rudely  started  up,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman 
does  not  mean  to  read  that  large  bundle  of 
papers,  and  to  bore  us  with  a  long  speech  into 
the  bargain.'  Mr.  E.  was  .so  swollen,  or  rather 
so  nearly  suffocated,  with  rage,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  utterance,  and  absolutely  ran  out  of 
the  House.  On  this  occasion,  George  Selwyn 
remarked,  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
saw  the  fable  realized,  A  Xxonptit  to  flight  by 
the  braying  o/an  ass. 


Raising  the  Judges'  Salaries. 

In  the  Parliamentar\'  discussion  for  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  Judges  in  1750-60,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke  defended  both  the 
Judges  and  the  measure  ;  the  latter  with  more 
success  than  the  former  ;  yet,  as  the  stories  to 
their  prejudice  were  neither  flagrant  nor  of 
very  recent  date,  the  best  apology  was  the 
little  tangible  evidence  against  them.  The 
additional  salary  was  voted  by  169  to  39  ; 
which  occasioned  Charles  Townshend  to  say, 
that  'the  Book  of  Judges  had  been  saved  by 
the  Book  of  Numbers.' 


The  Robin  Hood  Society. 

In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  nursery  for 
young  senators  at  the  Oratorical  Club  in  Essex 
Street.  In  this  meeting,  where  one  Jeacocke, 
a  baker,  presided,  questions  were  proposed, 
and  any  person  might  speak  on  them  for  seven 
minutes  ;  after  which,  the  baker,  with  hammer 
in  his  hand,  summed  up  the  arguments. 

Burke  is  said  to  have  studied  rhetoric  under 
this  baker,  and  the  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a  bon   mot  of  Sheridan.     When  Mr.    Burke 
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quitted  t.-ie  oenches  of  the  Opposition  and 
walked  over  to  those  of  the  r^-e^^^y'/'^^i^^^^- 
ino-  to  the  great  a.stonishment  of  the  House, 
'  fquit  the  camp  '.'  Sheridari  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  after  protesting,  witn  much  warmth, 
against  the  treachery  of  his  late  ally,  said  he 
hid  quitted  the  camp  as  a  deserter,  and  he 
trusted  he  would  not  return  again  as  a  spy. 
He  then  uttered  a  severe  philippic  against  the 
apostasy  of  Mr.  Burke,  concluding  in  these 
vords-  'The  conduct  of  the  honourable 
member  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  may 
appear  singular  and  inconsistent ;  but  it  is  in 
effect  both  natural  and  reasonable,  that  the 
man,  who,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  could 
commit  so  gross  a  blunder  as  to  go  to  a  baker 
for  his  eloquence,  should  hnish  by  coming  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  bread. 

Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Granville,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on 
the  war  with  Spain,  in  1739,  said,  ^Ve^yere 
entering  upon  a  war  that  would  be  stained 
with  the  blood  of  kings,  and  washed  with  the 
tears  of  queens.'  It  was  in  ridicule  of  this 
speech  that  Sir  Charles  Williams,  in  his  poem 
called  '  Pandemonium,'  where  he  introduced 
orations  in  the  .style  «/ ^he  chief  speakers  of 
the  Opposition,  concluded  that  of  Lord  Cran- 
viUe  with  the  following  line,  at  the  close  of  a 
prophetic  viev/  of  the  ravages  of  war  : 
'  And  viziers'  heads  came  rolling  down  Con- 
stantinople's streets.' 


'Look!    in    this  place  ran   Cassius'   dagger 

through  ;  .        ^  1 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made :    ^ 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb  d, 
And  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away,  ^ 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it. 

Mr  Burke  also  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  In  one  of  his  speeches, 
after  pathetically  depicting  the  mischiefs 
which,  if  passed  into  a  law,  it  must  one  day 
bring  'upon  the  nation,  and  reprobating  the 
unfeelingness  of  the  parent  who  coula  a.sk  ior 
such  a  restraint  on  his  children,  he  concluded 
with  this  affecting  climax  :  "  But  why  do  1 
speak  of  a  parental  {^^\xx^z-'--Thc fravier of 
this  Bill  has  no  children.'' 


Horne  Tooke. 


Previous  to  the  return  of  Horne  Tooke  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  the  noble  lord  begged  that  he  ^vould  go 
down  and  show  himself  to  the  electors ;  but  he 
replied,  '  that  he  would  sooner  be  without  a 
seat  '  He  was,  however,  returned  w-ithout 
any  difficulty.  Lord  Camelford  taking  him  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  Chancery 
Lane,  presented  him  with  a  writ,  paying  all 
fees  so  that  Mr.  Tooke  had  only  two  or  three 
guineas  to  pay  on  his  entering  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Royal  Marriage  Act. 

When  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  in 
Parliament,  it  met  with  a  powerful  oPPO^ition 
from  Mr  Fo.x,  afterwards  Lord  Holland,  who 
opposed  it  in  every  stage,  and  succeeaed  in 
grafting  several  amendments  upon  it._  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  third  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  rnember 
charged  Mr.  Fox  with  its  being  his  Bill  On 
hearfng  this,  he  instantly  took  fire,  --^nd  run- 
ning to  the  Speaker's  table  where  the  Bill  lay, 
with  all  the  amendments  marked  as  usual  in 
red  ink,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  face  of  the 
House,  exclaimed,  '  And  am  I  and  my  friends 
charged  with  bringing  in  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
after  you  all  know  how  much  we  opposed  it ." 


Sir  Jo.seph  Mawbey. 

Sir  Joseph  IVIawbey,  who  had  been  a  dis- 
tiller, and  one  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  made  a  some- 
what embarrassed  speech  in  favour  of  the 
ministr>s  one  of  the  members  %%;as  ridiculing  it 
before  Charles  Townshend.  Poh,  poh,  said 
the  latter,  '  poor  Sir  Joseph  means  very  well : 
he  only  mistakes  in  not  bringing  with  him, 
what  he  cautiously  leaves  at  home,— «  stiU 
head. 

Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote. 

Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  who  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  the  early  part  of  last  centur>', 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  great  patriots  of  the 
a-e  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  time,  a  gentle- 
man proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
scheme  for  improving  the  West  India  trade 
to  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom.  Phis  proposal 
was  introduced  by  a  very-sensible  and  modest 
speech,  which  seemed  to  have  gained  the  at- 
tention and  approbation  of  the  House.  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  had  not  been  previously  consulted 
in  this  affair,  stood  up  in  reply,  and  the  whole 
of  his   speech  was   no  more  than  this— y>z^ 

Lord  help  thy  iveak  ^'^^^./7l'^''':'-iK  ^! 
opinion  the  House  entertained  of  Sir  Gilbert  .s 
patriotism,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  prevailed  over  the  strong 
reasons  and  arguments  by  which  the  proposal 
was  introduced  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried 
in  the  negative.  The  gentleman  .who  made 
the  motion,  meeting  afterwards  J^'th  Sir  Gil- 
bert, expressed  his  surprise  at  Sir  Gdbert  s 
opposing  a  motion  so  reasonable,  and  of  the 
utdity  of  which  he  must  be  fully  convinced 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  that  branch  of 
trade.  Sir  Gilbert's  answer  was  by  the  follov^- 
ing  question- ;F/o'  did  not  youacqnaint  me 
ivzthit  before yoic  brought  it  into  the  House  ? 


Sir  Boyle  Roche. 

An  opposition  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  appointed,  a  day  for  a  popular 
motion  on  some  national  subject :  and  for 
nearly  a  month  was  daily  moving  for  official 
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documents,  as  materials  for  illustrating  his  ob- 
servations. When  the  night  for  the  discussion 
arrived,  those  documents  appeared  piled  upon 
the  table  of  the  house  in  voluminous  array  ; 
and  the  orator,  preparatory  to  his  opening 
rpeech,  moved  that  they  be  now  read  by  the 
clerk,  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  the  House 
for  more  clearly  understanding  the  observa- 
tions he  was  about  to  submit.  Several  mem- 
Ders  observed,  that  the  reading  would  occupy 
the  whole  night,  while  others  shrunk  silently 
away,  unwilling  to  abide  so  formidable  a 
trial  of  their  patience.  Sir  Boj-le  Roche, 
however,  suggested  a  happy  expedient  for 
obviating  the  difficulty,  by  suggesting  that 
a  dozen  or  two  of  committee  clerks  might  be 
called  in,  and  each  taking  a  portion  of  the 
documents,  all  might  be  read  together,  by 
which  means  they  might  get  through  the 
whole  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  suggestion,  offered  with  profound 
gravity,  was  so  highly  ludicrous,  that  the  House 
joined  in  an  universal  laugh,  and  the  question 
was  actually  postponed  for  the  night,  to  give 
time  for  the  mover  to  form  a  more  succinct 
arrangement  for  introducing  his  motion. 

Sir  Bo3'le  was  more  remarkable  for  his  dis- 
position, than  his  abilities,  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment :  but  as  he  had  a  very  e.xtensive  me- 
mory, speeches  were  prepared  for  him  by  JMr. 
Edv.ard  Cooke,  which  he  used  alwaj^s  to 
deliver  very  correctly.  However,  on  some 
occasions,  the  worthy  baronet's  eloquence 
was  not  previously  necessary,  and  of  course 
no  speech  was  prepared  for  him ;  but  Sir 
Boyle  was  an  old  soldier,  and  too  full  of  the 
esprit  dc  corps,  to  look  calmly  on  the  conflict 
without  a  zeal  for  taking  his  share  of  the 
battle.  He  sometimes,  therefore,  ventured  to 
volunteer  an  e.xtempore  philippic  of  his  own  ; 
then  it  was  that  his  native  genius  shone  with 
its  genuine  splendour,  pure  from  the  mine, 
and  unmarred  by  the  technical  touches  of  any 
treasury  artist :  then  it  was  that  all  the  figures 
of  natural  rhetoric,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Junius,  '  danced  the  hays  through  his  speech 
in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion.' 

Upon  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  worthy 
baronet  was  doomed  to  sit  dumb,  while  he 
anxiously  longed  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
contest.  He  felt  his  mind  pregnant  with 
ardour  to  shine  forth.  He  endeavoured  to 
collect  his  scattered  sentiments,  and  combine 
them  into  some  shape  for  delivery  ;  but  in 
vain.  He  retired  to  the  coffee-room  to  recoii- 
7ioitre  his  notions,  and  endeavoured  to  mar- 
shal them  into  some  form  for  operation,  but 
without  effect ;  all  was  '  confusion  wor.se  con- 
founded.' A  lucky  expedient  crossed  his 
fancy,  and  he  was  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

There  was  a  ministerial  member  in  the 
House,  a  learned  Serjeant  Stanley,  who  was 
usually  in  the  habit  of  rising  towards  the  end 
of  a  long  protracted  debate,  and  about  three 
or  four  in  the  morning,  amusing  the  House 
with  an  i»ip07-tant  speech  of  an  hour  or  more, 
ingeniously  compiled  from  the  fragments  of 
other  speeches  which  he  had  previously  [ 
iieard  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  :    but,  } 


having  so  often  played  off  this  manoeuvre,  he 
was  a  good  deal  bantered  by  his  senatorial 
colleagues  upon  his  skill  in  selection  :  so  that 
he  at  last  determined  on  attempting  some- 
thing original.  He  composed  a  long  speech 
for  the  purpose,  and  anxiously  waited  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  that  he  might  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  delivering  his 
oration,  adorned  as  it  was  with  all  the  flowers 
of  his  wit  and  fancj'. 

Serjeant  Stanley  had  just  stepped  into  the 
coffee-room,  to  cast  an  eye  over  his  composi- 
tion, and  refresh  his  memory,  when  Sir  Boyle 
took  a  seat  near  him,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation ;  the  Serjeant  soon  darted  off  in  a 
hurry  to  catch  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
but  unfortunately,  his  speech  fell  from  his 
pocket  on  the  floor.  Sir  Boyle  picked  it  up, 
and  on  reading  it  over,  discovered  that  it 
would  admlrablj'  suit  his  own  purpose ;  in 
fact,  that  it  was  just  the  very  thing  that  he 
wanted  :  a  second  reading  enable  his  power- 
ful memory  to  grasp  the  whole.  He  returned 
to  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  delivering  the  borrowed  ora- 
tion, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  to  the  utter  consternation  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  sat  biting  his  nails  with 
anguish,  at  hearing  his  elaborate  performance, 
which  cost  him  a  week  to  manufacture,  and 
which  had  vanished  he  knew  not  how,  de- 
livered by  Sir  Boyle,  and  lost  to  his  own 
fame  for  ever.  The  worthy  baronet,  having 
finished  his  oration,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
his  friends,  returned  to  the  coffee-room,  where 
he  met  the  mortified  composer  ;  and  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  denoiieinent,  addressed 
him  cordially  with  '  my  dear  friend  Stanley, 
here  is  your  speech  again  ;  and  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  the  loan  of  it.  I  never  was  so 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  speech  in  my  life  ;  but 
sure  it  is  not  a  pin  worse  for  wear,  and 
now  you  may  go  in  and  speak  it  again  your- 
self, as  soon  as  you  please.' 


Moving  for  Papers. 

On  a  motion  bj'  Mr.  Fo.x  (nth  of  February. 
1778;  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  army 
In  America,  Lord  Nugent  in  opposing  it,  ob- 
served, that  '  experience  had  taught  him, 
that  a  multiplicit}'-  of  papers  served  not  to 
Inform,  but  to  perplex ; '  and  in  proof  of  this 
his  lordship  related  the  following  anecdote. 
George  II.  soon  after  his  accession,  told  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  that  he  would  himself  see  all 
papers  of  consequence,  before  any  measures 
were  taken  upon  them.  Sir  Robert  was 
alarmed,  and  went  to  consult  with  his  brother 
Horace  what  was  to  be  done.  Horace,  seeing 
him  so  uneasy,  laughed,  and  advised  him  to 
give  the  king  more  than  he  asked.  '  Give 
him  all  the  papers,  and  I  dare  say  he  will 
have  enough  of  them.'  Sir  Robert  took  his 
advice,  and  carried  a  waggon  load  full  to  his 
majesty,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  sorry  no  more  were  yet  ready,  though 
several  extra  clerks  had  been  employed  in 
making  copies  ;  but  that  in  a  few  days  he  ex- 
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pected  to  be  able  to  bring  his  majesty  twice 
as  many.  The  king,  somewhat  confounded, 
told  Sir  Robert  that  he  need  not  get  any 
more  read}',  till  he  had  farther  directions  on 
the  subject.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
minister  never  heard  a  syllable  more  of  papers 
from  his  majesty,  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
office. 


Classical  Wager. 

In  an  altercation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  !Mr.  Pul-  I 
tene3%  the  latter  told  his  antagonist,  that  his  | 
Latin  was  not  so  good  as  his  politics  ;  and  in-  i 
sisted  that  Walpole  had  misquoted  a  line 
from  Horace,  which  the  latter  was  not  dis- 
posed to  admit.  A  wager  of  a  guinea  was 
immediately  staked  on  the  question  by  each 
party,  and  Harding,  the  clerk  of  the  House, 
was  applied  to  as  an  arbiter,  who  rose  with 
ludicrous  solemnity',  and  gave  it  against  his 
patron.  The  guinea  was  thrown  across  the 
House,  and  Pulteney  took  it  up,  saying,  it 
was  the  first  public  money  he  had  touched  for 
a  long  time.  At  his  death,  this  guinea  was 
discovered  carefully  preserved  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  memorandum  upon  it,  recording 
the  circumstance. 


Sir  William  Yonge. 

Amongst  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  was  .Sir  V/ilham  Yonge  ;  of 
whom  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  say,  that 
*  nothing  but  Yonge's  character  could  keep 
down  his  parts,  and  nothing  but  his  parts  sup- 
port his  character.'  Yonge  was  vain,  extrava- 
gant, and  trifling  ;  simple  out  of  the  House, 
and  too  ready  at  assertions  in  it.  His  elo- 
quence, which  was  astonishing,  was  the  more 
extraordinary  as  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him 
by  inspiration  ;  for  he  could  scarce  talk  com- 
mon sense  in  private  on  political  subjects,  on 
which,  in  public,  he  would  be  the  most  anima- 
ted speaker.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  often, 
when  he  did  not  care  to  enter  early  into  the 
debate  himself,  given  Yonge  his  notes,  as  the 
latter  had  come  late  into  the  House,  from 
which  he  could  speak  admirably  and  fluently, 
though  he  had  missed  all  the  preceding  dis- 


Irish  Union. 

'The   influence  of   the    crown,'  says    Mr. 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  who  was  himself 
a  member  of    the    Irish    Parliament    vvhich 
agreed  to  the  union  with  England,  '  was  never  j 
so  strongly  exerted  as  upon  this  occasion.     It 
is  but  justice,  however,'  he  adds,  'to  Lord 
Comwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh,   to  give  as 
my  opinion,  that  they  ^'i\^aH  this  measure  with  I 
sanguine  hopes  that  they  could  convince  the  j 
reasonable    part   of    the   community    that    a  | 
cordial  union  between  the  two  countries  would  I 
essemially    advance    the    interests  of   both.  [ 


When,  however,  minl.sters  found  them.selves 
in  a  minority,  and  that  a  spirit  of  general 
opposition  was  rising  in  the  country,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  who  had  long  been  practised 
in  Parliamentary  intrigues,  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  Lord  Castlereagh  from  his  place,  that 
if  he  did  not  employ  the  7!S]:al  vieans  of  per- 
s7iasio)i  with  the  members  of  the  House,  he 
would  fail  in  his  attempts ;  and  that  the 
sooner  he  set  about  it  the  better.  This  advice 
was  followed,  and  it  is  well  known  what 
benches  were  filled  with  the  proselytes  that 
had  been  made  by  the  co7iviiicittg argnmcuts 
which  obtained  a  majority.'  In  the  first 
division  which  took  place  on  the  subject,  the 
proposition  was  carried  only  by  the  majority 
of  a  single  vote  ;  and  next  evening,  on  the 
report  of  the  address,  the  measure  v/as 
negatived  by  io6  to  loo.  Before  the  next 
session,  however,  the  '  usual  means  of  per- 
suasion' had  worked  miracles,  and  the  Act  of 
Union  was  carried. 


Remonstrating  witJi  the  Crown. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  sent  a  me.ssase  to 
the  king,  requesting  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl 
of  Suftblk  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  they  had  charges  tn  make  against  him 
which  could  not  be  brought  forward  while  he 
retained  that  situation.  Richard,  who  was 
then  loitering  away  hi--  time  at  liis  palace  of 
Eltham,  answered,  v.iih  his  usual  intempe- 
rance, that  he  would  not,  at  their  request, 
remove  the  meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen. 

P>oth  houses  then  refused  to  proceed  in  any 
public  business  until  the  king  should  appear 
personally  in  Parliament,  and  displace  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  'J"hc  king  demanded  that 
a  deputation  of  forty  knights,  from  the  rest, 
should  inform  him  clearly  of  their  wishes  ; 
but  the  Conunons  declined  a  proposal  in  which 
they  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  some  treachery. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Arun- 
del, Bishop  of  Ely,  were  commissioned  to 
speak  the  sense  of  P.irliament,  which  they 
delivered  in  most  extraordinary  language, 
asserting  that  there  w.ts  an  .ancient  statute, 
according  to  which,  '  if  the  king  wilfully 
estrange  himself  from  his  Parliament  no 
infirmity  or  necessary  cause  disablirg  himi 
but  obstinately  by  his  ungovernable  will  shall 
withdraw  himself,  and  be  absent  from  them 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  not  regarding  the 
vexation  of  his  people,  nor  their  grievous  ex- 
penses, that  then,  from  that  time,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  all  and  every  of  there,  without  any 
damage  from  the  king,  to  go  home,  and  re- 
turn into  their  own  countries  ;  and  now,'  con- 
tinued the  message,  '  you  for  a  longer  time 
have  absented  yourself,  and  for  what  cause 
they  know  not,  have  refused  to  come  among 
them.' 

They  further  reminded  the  king  that  theip 
was  another  statute,  and  ^as  they  might  mort 
truly  saj',  a  precedent  of  no  remote  date,  that 
if  a  king,  by  bad  counsel,  or  his  own  folly  and 
obstinacy,  alienated  himself  from  his  people. 
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and  wo-aid  not  govern  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  advice  of  peers,  but 
madly  and  wantonly  followed  his  own  single 
will,  it  should  be  lawful  for  them,  with  the 
common  assent  of  the  people,  to  expel  him 


discourse  he  chose  tliese  words  :  Gloria,  honor, 
et  pax,  onni  opera7iti  bouinn  :  which  he  di- 
vided into  three  branches.  On  his  second 
division,  relating  to  sound  counsel,  he  urged 
this  tc.vt,  Sa/iis  iihi  niiilta  consilia,  and  told 


from  his  throne,  and  to  elevate  to  it  some  near  |  them  that  an  elephant  had  three  properties, 

kinsman  of  the  royal  blood.  1  the  one  in  that  he  wanted  gall  ;  the  second 

The  king  at  first  threatened  to  call  in  the  j  for  that  he  was  inflexible,  and  could  not  bow 


French  to  support  him  against  his  refractory 
Parliament ;  but  being  reminded  that  such  a 
step  would  only  facilitate  his  destruction,  he 
agreed  to  the  nomination  of  eleven  Parlia- 
mentary-   commissioners   for    the    reform    of 
abuses.      They  had,  however,  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded to  business  when  the  king  meditated  ' 
the   calling   of    a  new  Parliament ;  and  first  j 
summoning     the     several     sheriffs,    charged 
them  to  suffer  no  persons  to  be  elected  and 
returned    members    to    the    Parliament   who  ' 
would  not  promise  to  agree  to  his  measures. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  he  would  raise 
an  army  to  enable  him  to  punish  such  of  his  j 
subjects  as  should  offer  to  oppose  his  inten-  j 
tions,  and  asked  them  \\hat  force  each  county 
could  assemble.     The  sheriffs  answered   that  | 
the  people  would  never  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
the  freedom  of  election ;    and   in   regard   to 
raising  an  arm}-,  they  would  never  take  up 
arms  to  oppose  those  barons  who  had  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  defending  their 
rights   and  privileges.       The  king  continued 
obstinate  ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  de- 
posed, another  raised  to  the  throne,  and  him- 
self cast  into  prison,  where  he  died. 


and  the  third  in  that  he  was  of  a  most  sound 
and  perfect  memory  ;  all  which  properties  he 
wished  might  be  in  all  counsellors.  That  for 
their  wanting  gall,  they  might  be  thereby 
free  from  all  malice,  rancour,  and  cnxy  ;  by 
being,  inflexible,  that  they  should  not  stoop 
to  any  reward,  nor  In  judgment  respect  any 
person  ;  and  of  a  soimd  memor\-,  that  they, 
by  calling  to  mind  dangers  past,  might  pre- 
vent perils  to  come.  His  last  topic  being  the 
relief  of  the  king  ;  he  urged  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  consider- 
ing that  God,  by  the  young  prince,  his  chosen 
vassel,  there  before  them,  had  not  only  go- 
verned them  in  safety,  but  had  also  given  them 
many  honourable  victories  and  conquests-;  all 
which  ought  to  enforce  them  more  willingly 
to  offer,  that  their  grants  be  more  readily 
taken. 


Henry  the  Sixth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  de- 
livered by  a  king,  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  was  that  of  Henry  VL,  who  was  only 
nine  months  old  when  he  began  his  reign. 
At  the  first  Parliament  that  was  held,  Henry 
(Jhicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  de- 
clared the  cause  of  calling  it  ;  and  in  allusion 
to  the  king,  said,  '  That  as  all  perfections  were 
comprised  within  the  small  number  6,  since 
tiod  had  made  all  things  in  six  days,  so  his 


Case  of  Westbury. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Eliz.abeth's  reign,  one 
Long  was  returned  member  for  Westbury  ; 
and  it  being  complained  that  he  came  into  the 
House  by  undue  practices,  the  House  tooic 
the  matter  into  consideration,  and  finding  that 
he  had  given  four  pounds  to  the  Mayor  of 
Westbury,  they  not  only  expelled  Long,  but 
fined  and  imprisoned  the  mayor,  according, 
as  it  was  alleged,  to  the  law  and  usage  of 
Parliament. 


English  Good  Nature. 

At  the  opening  of  Charles  the  Second's  first 
Parliament,  Lord  Clarendon  delivered  a 
speech  as  from  his  sovereign,  in  v.hich  he 
conjured  the  members  of  each  House  '  to  join 


divine  majesty  was  to  accomplish  the  good  j  with  him  in  restoring  the  whole  nation  to  i 


the 


primitive  temper  and  integrity,  to  its  old  good 
Cth  Henry,  his  .son.'  In  the  third  year  of  this  I  manners,  to  us  old  good  humour,  and  to  its 
king's  reign,  when  the  war  against  France  .  o\d  good  tiaticre  s.ni.  \'\nu&,  so  peculiar  to  the 
was  still  carried  on  with  various  success,  the  '  English  nation,  and  so  appropriated  by  God 


beginning  of  the  famous   5th  Henry, 


Protector  and  council  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  engage  both  Lords  and  Commons 
more  zealously  in  their  interests,  to  bring  the 
infant  king  Into  the  house  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  he  was  carried 
through  the  city  on  a  great  horse  to  Westmin- 
ster. Being  come  to  the  palace,  he  was  thence 
conducted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sat  on 
his  mother's  knee  on  the  throne.  '  It  was  a 
strange  sight,' says  Speed,  '  and  the  first  time  It 
ever  was  seen  in  England  an  infant  sitting  in 
his  mother's  lap,  and  before  It  could  tell  what 
English  meant,  to  exercise  the  place  of  sove- 
reign direction  in  open  Parliament.'  The 
Commons  being  called,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, then  Lord  Chancellor,  opened  the 
cause  of  the  summons.     For  the  head  of  his 


appropnn 
Almighty  to  this  country,  that  it  can  be  tran- 
slated into  no  other  language,  and  hardly 
practised  by  any  other  people.' 


Employment  of  Popish  Officers. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  King  James  II.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  put  to  the  vote, 
'  Whether  his  majesty  .should  be  permitted 
to  employ  Popish  officers  In  his  army,  or  not  ?' 
This  important  question,  on  which  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Protestant  or  Popish  religion 
seemed  to  depend,  came  to  a  single  vote,  and 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  former  by  a  sin- 
gular circumstance.     A  courtier,  who  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  Watch  every  member  that  had  any 
employment  under  the  king,  observed  one 
who  had  a  regiment  about  to  vote  against  the 
court ;  he,  therefore,  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  slender  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  regiment.  '  I  do  not  value 
my  command,'  said  the  member,  'since  my 
brother  died  last  night  and  left  me  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year.'  This  single  vote 
gained  the  majority  in  favour  of  Protes- 
tantism. 


The  Convention  Parliament. 

Although  the  regular  assembling  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  by  a  writ  of  summons 
from  the  crown,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
they  have  assembled  without  such  summons. 
The  Convention  Parliament,  which  restored 
Charles  II.,  was  an  instance  of  this  sort.  This 
Parliament  met  abo%'e  a  month  before  the 
king's  return,  the  Lords  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  the  Commons  in  pursuance  of  writs 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberty  of  England,  by  authority'  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Parliament  thus  singularly  convoked, 
sat  full  seven  months  after  the  king's  restora- 
tion, and  enacted  many  laws,  several  of  which 
are  still  in  force.  The  first  thing,  however, 
done  after  the  king's  return,  was  to  pass  an 
act  declaring  this  to  be  a  good  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  defect  of  the  king's  writ. 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the 
lawyers  whether  even  this  healing  act  made 
it  a  good  Parliament,  and  hence  it  was  thought 
necessarj'  to  confirm  its  acts  in  the  next  Par- 
liament, lest  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  their 
legality  should  hereafter  arise. 


Legislating  in  a  Foreign  Tongue. 

England  affords  the  only  example  in 
Europe,  of  a  country- permitting  its  laws  to  be 
enacted  in  a  modern  European  language,  and 
that  not  its  own.  The  ancient  laws  of  Scot- 
land, Sicily,  and  Italy,  were  in  Latin  ;  those 
of  the  Saxons,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Spaniards, 
were  in  their  own  tongues  ;  and  those  of  Ire- 
land, beginning  with  the  statute  of  Kilkenny, 
Ed.  II.,  are  in  English.  It  is  not  that  the 
English  language  had  ever  ceased  to  be  that 
of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  for  even  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  the  vast  influx  of  foreigners 
which  it  brought  with  it,  could  not  prevent 
this.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
however,  Norman-French  became  the  court 
language,  and  the  language  that  everything 
was  written  in,  with  which  the  court  had  any- 
thing to  do.  All  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
English,  in  order  to  make  themselves  accept- 
able to  their  new  monarch,  cultivated  his 
mother  tongue  in  preference  to  their  own  ; 
and,  ere  long,  this  acquirement  came  to  be 
regarded  as  so  certain  a  mark  of  gentility, 
that  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  '  Jack  would  be 
a  gentleman,  if  he  could  speak  French.'  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 


that  the  English  language  fecovcred  from  thi-i 
foreign  usurpation.  At  the  close  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, held  in  the  46th  of  that  sovereign'.s 
reign,  the  chancellor  represented  to  the  king, 
that  '  the  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and 
all  the  Commons,  had  shown  the  king  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  known  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  statutes  of  the  realm  not  being 
kaovN'n  to  them,  because  they  were  pleaded, 
shown,  and  judged  in  the  French  language, 
which  was  little  in  the  kingdom :  and  the 
king,  with  the  assent  of  the  dukes,  earls, 
barons,  and  Commons,  assembled  in  the  Par- 
liament, willed,  that  all  proceedings  should 
be  in  the  English  language.  At  the  opening 
of  this  Parliament,  the  Chief  Justice  appears 
to  have  addressed  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
English,  and  the  practice  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued. The  French  language,  however,  still 
continued  in  use  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  and 
other  proceedings,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
claration of  the  icing  ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  in 
obsolete  French  that  the  king  himself  declares 
his  pleasure  on  all  bills  presented  to  him,  as 
Le  Roi  le  vent ;  Le  Rois^avisera,  ^c. 


Speaker's  Speech  to  the  King. 

Everji-  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  being  chosen,  must  be  presented  for  con- 
firmation to  the  king.  When  his  majesty  has 
signified  his  approbation  of  the  c'noice  which 
his  Commons  have  made,  the  Speaker  makes 
a  speech  to  his  majesty,  which  generally  con- 
cludes with  these  petitions  : — that  the  com- 
mons may,  during  their  sittings,  have  free  ac- 
cess to  his  majesty ;  that  they  may  have 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  House  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  free  from  arrests. 

The  first  Speaker  that  petitioned  the  king 
for  freedom  of  speech,  is  said  to  have  been 
Thomas  IMoyle,  who  held  the  office  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henr>^VHI. 
The  prayer  for  privilege  from  arrest,  appears 
to  have  been  of  later  date,  though  there  seems 
some  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henrj^  IV.  Sir  John  Cheney, 
then  Speaker,  made  a  general  request  that 
the  Commons  might  enjoy  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  liberties  without  naming  any  liberty 
or  privilege  in  particular. 

Privilege  from  arrest  has  not,  however, 
always  protected  even  the  Speaker  himself  ; 
since  we  find  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI., 
that  Thomas  Thorpe,  then  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  arrested  in  execu- 
tion, between  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  at 
the  suit  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  House  of 
Lords  interfered,  and  demanded  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  ;  who  answered  that  it  belonged 
not  unto  them  to  judge  of  the  liberties  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  then  adjudged  by  the  Lords, 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  privilege,  and  .some 
of  the  Lords  went  with  a  message  from  the 
king  to  the  Commons,  directing  them  to 
choose  a  new  Speaker,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever 
delivered  by  a  Speaker,  was  that  of  Serjeant 
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Granvill  to  Charles  I.  It  is  too  long  for  quo- 
tation, but  a  few  extracts  may  suffice  to  show 
the  tone  of  freedom  and  sincerity  in  which  it 
was  couched. 

'  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
'  My  profession  hath  taught  me,  that  from 
the  highest  judge  thore  lies  no  writ  of  error, 
no  appeal.  What  tnen  remains,  but  that  I 
first  beseech  Almighty  God,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  all  good  works,  to  enable  me  to 
discharge  honestly  and  effectually,  so  great  a 
task,  so  great  a  trust  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
humbly  to  acknowledge  your  majesty's  favour. 
Some  enemies  I  might  fear,  the  common 
enemy  of  such  services,  expectation  and 
jealousy  ;  I  am  unworthy  of  the  former,  and 
1  contemn  the  latter  ;  hence  the  touchstone 
of  truth  shall  teach  the  babbling  world  I  am, 
and  will  be  found,  an  equal  freeman,  zealous 
to  serve  my  sovereign,  zealous  to  serve  my 
country. 

'  A  king's  perogative  is  as  needful  as  great ; 
without  which  he  would  want  that  majesty 
which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  his  crown  ; 
nor  can  any  danger  result  thereby  to  the  sub- 
jects' liberties,  so  long  as  both  admit  the  tem- 
perament of  law  and  justice,  especially  under 
such  a  prince,  who,  to  your  immortal  honour, 
hath  published  this  to  the  whole  world  as  j 
your  maxim,  that  the  people's  liberties 
strengthen  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the 
king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  people's 
liberties  :  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
»«•*«*♦«» 

'Touching  justice,  there  is  not  a  more  cer- 
tain sign  of  an  upright  Judge,  than  by  his 
patience  to  be  well  informed  before  sentence 
is  given  ;  and  I  may  boldly  say,  that  all  the 
judges  in  the  kingdom  may  take  example  of 
your  majesty,  and  learn  their  duties  by  your 
practice  :  myself  have  often  been  a  witness 
thereof,  to  my  no  little  admiration. 

'  From  your  patience,  give  me  leave  to 
press  to  your  righteous  judgment,  and  exem- 
plify it,  but  in  one  instance.  When  your 
lords  and  people,  in  your  last  Parliament, 
presented  your  majesty  a  petition  concerning 
their  rights  and  liberties,  the  petition  being  of 
no  small  weight,  your  majesty,  after  mature 
deliberation,  in  a  few,  but  most  effectual 
words,  'soit  d7-oit  fait  covnne  est  desire  made 
such  an  answer,  as  shall  renown  you  for  just 
judgment  to  all  posterity. 

'W'ere  this  nation  never  so  valiant  and 
wealthy,  if  unity  be  not  among  us  ;  what 
good  will  riches  do  us,  or  your  majesty,  but 
enrich  the  conqueror?  He  that  commands 
all  hearts  by  love,  he  only  commands  assur- 
edly ;  greatness  without  goodness,  can  at 
best  but  command  bodies. 

'  It  shall  therefore  be  my  hearty  prayer, 
that  such  a  knot  of  love  m.ay  be  knit  betwixt 
the  head  and  the  members,  that,  like  Gor- 
dian's,  it  never  be  loosed  ;  that  all  Jesuited 
f'Tcign  states,  who  look  asquint  upon  our 
Hi-^rasalem,  may  see  themselves  defeated  of 


all  their  subtle  plots  and  combinations,  of  all 
their  wicked  hopes  and  expectations,  to  ren- 
der us,  if  their  mischiefs  might  take  effect,  a 
people  inconsiderable  at  home,  and  contemp- 
tible abroad. 

'  Religion  hath  taught  us,  si  deus  nobiscuin, 
qids  contra  nos'<  and  experience  I  trust  will 
teach  us,  si  siiinus  inseparal'itcs,  sttmiis  iii- 
SHparabiles.  It  was  found,  and  1  hope  it  will 
ever  be,  the  term  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  king  and  the  people's  good  cannot  be 
severed,  and  cursed  be  every  one  that  goes 
about  to  divide  them.' 

Andrew  Marvel. 

The  character  of  Marvel  as  a  senator,  is 
rather  distinguished  for  integrity  than  talents. 
]\Ir.  Marvel  represented  Hull  in  several  Par- 
liaments, during  which  time  he  considered  it 
as  a  bounden  duty  to  transmit  an  account  of 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  his  constituents  ;  and  he  frequently  asked^ 
advice  of  them.  After  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  1675,  he  thus  demands  instruc- 
tions from  those  whom  he  represented. 

'  I  desire,'  says  he,  '  that  you  will  consider 
whether  there  be  anything  that  particularly 
relates  to  the  state  of  your  town,  and  I  shall 
strive  to  promote  it  to  the  best  of  my  duty  ; 
and  in  the  more  general  concerns  of  the 
nation,  shall  maintain  the  .same  incorrupt 
mind,  and  clear  conscience,  far  from  faction, 
or  any  self  ends,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  have  hitherto  preserved.' 

Mr.  Marvel  was  so  attentive  to  his  political 
communications,  that  each  letter  contained  a 
minute  narrative  of  Parliamentary  business. 
Such  w'as  his  diligence  too,  that  he  says,  '  he 
sits  down  to  write  at  six  in  the  evening, 
though  he  had  not  eat  since  the  day  before  at 
noon  ;  and  that  it  had  become  habitual  to  him 
to  write  to  them  every  post  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament.' 

Mr.  IVIarvel  was  one  of  the  last  members  of 
Parliament  that  received  wages  from  his  con- 
stituents ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  one  ever  buried  at  their  expense,  the 
corporation  of  Hull  voting  ^50  for  that 
purpose. 

He  seldom  spake  in  Parliament,  but  had 
great  influence  without  doors  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  Prince  Rupert,  par- 
tlcularlj',  paid  great  regard  to  his  counsels  ; 
so  much  so,  that  whenever  he  voted  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Marvel,  which  he  often  did, 
it  was  a  saying  of  the  opposite  party,  '  the  . 
prince  had  been  with  his  tutor.' 


Whig  and  Tory. 

It  is  singular,  that  though  the  time  when 
the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Torj'  was  first 
given  to  political  parties  is  known,  yet  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
etymon  of  the  words,  or  even  to  the  reason 
why  they  were  thus  applied.  Hume,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1680,  thus  notices  the  intro- 
duction of  the  terms.     He  says, — 
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'  This  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch 
of  the  v/ell-known  epithets  of  Jl^7iz^and  Tory, 
by  which,  and  sometimes  without  any  mate- 
rial difference,  this  island  has  been  so  long 
divided.  The  court  party  reproached  their 
antagonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical 
conventiclers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Whigs :  the  country  found 
a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the 
Popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  ap- 
pellation of  Tory  was  affixed.  And  after  this 
manner  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came 
into  public  and  general  use,  and  even  at  pre- 
sent seem  not  nearer  their  end  than  when 
they  were  first  invented.' 

Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  us  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  origin  of  both  terms. 
Whig,  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  signifies 
whey,  butter  milk,  or  small  beer,  was,  he  says, 
'  first  applied  to  those  in  Scotland,  who  kept 
their  meetings  in  the  fields,  their  common 
food  being  sour  milk,  a  nickname  given  to 
those  who  were  against  the  court  interest  in 
the  times  of  Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
and  to  such  as  were  for  it  in  succeeding 
reigns.' 

With  regard  to  Torj-,  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
'a  word  first  used  by  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, to  signify  those  Irish  common  robbers 
and  murderers  v.ho  stood  outlawed  for  rob- 
bery and  murder,  now  a  nickname  to  such  as 
call  themselves  high  churchmen,  or  to  the 
partizans  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.' 

Johnson  merely  says,  ]\"hig,  whey,  the 
name  of  a  faction  ;  and  as  for  Tory,  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be  derived  from  an  Irish  word,  sig- 
nifying a  savage,  '  one  who  adheres  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  State,  and  the 
apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' The  Irish  word,  Torhhcc,  to  which 
Johnson  alludes,  is  the  appellation  for  a  per- 
son who  seizes  by  force,  and,  vvithout  the  in- 
tervention of  the  law,  what  he  alleges  to  be 
his  own  property,  whether  it  really  be  so  or 
not. 

Defoe,  in  his '  Review  of  the  British  Nations,* 
thus  defines  tl:e  word  Tory  in  reference  to  the 
Irish  freebooters : — 

'  The  word  Tor^-  is  Irish,  and  was  first 
made  use  of  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth's wars  there.  It  signified  a  kind  of  rob- 
bers, who,  being  listed  in  neither  armj^ 
preyed  in  general  upon  their  country,  without 
distinction  of  English  or  Irish.' 

Defoe  ascribes  the  application  of  the  term 
Tory  to  a  political  party,  to  Titus  Gates. 
The  word  Whig,  he  informs  us,  is  Scotch,  and 
was  in  use  among  the  Cameronians,  who  fre- 
quently took  up  arms  in  suppcirt  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  ]\Ionmouth, 
after  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  found  himself  ill-treated  by  King 
Charles,  for  having  used  the  insurgent  cove- 
nanters so  mercifully.  Lord  Lauderdale  is 
reported  to  have  told  Charles,  luitli  an  oath, 
that  the  duke  had  been  so  civil  to  the  Whigs, 
because  he  was  a  Whig  himself  in  his  heart. 
This  made  it  a  court  word  ;  and  in  a  little 
time  all  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  duke 
began  to  be  called  Whigs. 


Though  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  are  ap- 
plied to  politicians  of  opposite  opinions,  yet 
there  is  this  difference  :  the  Tones  never 
acknowledge  it  themselves,  while  the  Whigs 
glory  in  the  appellation.  Earl  Chatham,  ni 
one  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  Revolution,  attributed  it 
to  Whiggism.  '  It  u-as,  .says  he,  '  the  glorious 
spirit  of  Whiggism  which  animated  millions 
in  America  to  preler  poverty  with  liberty  to 
gilded  chains  and  sordid  affiuence,  and  that 
made  them  die  in  defence  of  their  rights,  as 
men — as  freemen.  What  shall  resist  this 
spirit  ?' 


The  Rebels  of  1715. 

]VIuch  has  been  said  of  the  severity  shown 
by  the  Whigs  in  1715  to  the  people  who  took 
up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  which 
was  magnified  into  the  proscriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla  by  some  writers  of  that  day,  parti- 
cularly Bolingbroke,  who  used  the  mahgnant 
assertion,  'That  the  violence  of  the  Whigs 
dj'ed  the  royal  ermine  with  blood.'  The 
\'(try  reverse,  however,  was  the  case  ;  three 
lords  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  two-and- 
twenty  persons  executed  at  -Manchester  antl 
Preston  ;  and  of  a  great  number  found  guilty 
of  high  treason  in  London,  four  only  were 
hanged.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
showed  great  firmness,  and  when  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Earls  of  Derwentvvater,  Niths- 
dale,  and  Kenmure  were  pouring  into  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Robert  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  although  the  Earl  of  Dcr- 
wentwater  pretended  and  affirmed  that  he 
went  unprepared,  and  was  drawn  unawares 
into  the  rebellion,  yet,  said  he,  '  to  my  knov/- 
ledge,  he  had  been  tampering  with  several 
people,  to  persuade  them  to  rise  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  six  months  before  he  appeared 
in  arms  ;'  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  anj' 
further  petitions,  W'alpole  proposed  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  to  the  ist  of  ?Jarch, 
as  it  was  knov.n  that  their  execution  would 
take  place  before  that  time.  The  motion  met 
with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  it  was  car- 
ried only  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes.  But 
Walpole  proved  his  conduct  to  originate  in 
\irtuous and  disinterested  motives, as  he  stated 
to  the  House  that  he  had  been  oftered  ;{^6o,ooo 
to  save  the  life  of  one  single  person,  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater. 


Old  Standing  Orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  '  Essen- 
tial and  Fundamental  Orders  of  the  House  of 
Commons,'  as  then  existing,  were  '  collected 
out  of  the  Journals,'  and  published  in  a  small 
volume.  A  few  extracts  will  .show  how  tena- 
cious our  ancestors  were  of  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  Parliament,  and  of  enforcing  the 
early  and  regular  attendance  of  members. 

1 614,  May  17.  Ordered,  That  this  House 
shall  sit  every  day  at  seven  o'clock  in  th>; 
morning,  and  enter  into  the  great  business  at 
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eight  o'clock  ;  and  no  new  motion  to  be  made 
after  twelve. 

Ordered,  That  whosoever  standeth  in  the 
entry  of  the  House,  pay  one  shilling  presently 
to  the  Serjeant. 

1641.  Ordered,  That  all  the  members  who 
shall  come  to  the  House  after  eight  o'clock 
shall  pay  one  shilling ;  and  that  if  any  mem- 
ber shall  forbear  to  come  for  the  whole  day, 
he  shall  pay  live  shillings,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
the  House  shall  think  fit,  and  the  serjeant  is 
to  gather  in  the  money. 

1642.  Ordered,  that  whosoever  shall  not  be 
at  prayers  ever>'  morning  shall  pay  one 
shilling  to  the  poor — a  bo.x  to  be  prepared  and 
set  up  at  the  door  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Burgesses  of  Westminster  are  to  take  care 
that  the  money  be  duly  paid. 

1647.  Ordered,  That  so  soon  as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  Mr.  Speaker  do  go  out  of  the 
chair,  and  the  House  shall  rise  :  and  that  in 
going  forth,  no  member  shall  stir,  until  Mr. 
Speaker  do  go  before,  and  then  all  the  rest 
shall  follow.  Whosoever  shall  go  out  of 
the  House  before  !Mr.  Speaker,  shall  forfeit 
ten  shillings,  but  that  the  reporters  may  go 
first. 

Ordered,  That  while  any  stranger  is  in  the 
House,  no  member  to  stir  out  of  his  place,  or 
to  speak  unto  another ;  and  if  any  member 
shall  whisper,  or  cross  the  House,  or  read  any 
printed  book  in  the  House,  he  shall  pay  one 
shilling  into  the  poor  bo.v. 

1692.  Thai  no  member  do  accept  of  any 
entertainment  at  anj^  public-house,  for  the 
carrying  on  an}'-  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  ;  and  that  the  offers  of  any 
money  or  gratuity  to  any  member  for  matters 
transacted  in  the  House,  shall  be  deemed  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

Ordered,  That  no  member  ought  to  receive 
or  give  any  visit  to  any  foreign  agent  or  am- 
bassador, without  the  leave  and  consent  of 
the  House. 

Ordered,  That  no  member  have  leave  to  go 
into  the  country,  without  limiting  a  time 
when  he  is  to  return. 

1693.  Ordered,  That  no  member  of  the 
Long  Robe  do  presume  to  plead  any  cause 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  without 
leave. 

Ordered,  That  no  member  of  the  House  do 
presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  gallerj-,  or 
at  the  table  of  the  House,  sitting  at  com- 
mittees. 

Ordered,  That  no  papist  do  presume  to 
come  into  Westminster  Hall,  the  Court  of 
Requests,  or  the  Lobby  of  the  House,  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms do  take  into  custody  all  such 
persons  as  shall  offend  against  this  order. 

Ordered,  That  if  any  member  has  a  ser- 
vant that  is  a  Popish  recusant,  or  refuses  to 
go  to  church  and  hear  divine  service,  he  shall 
presently  discharge  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
sequestration  from  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  if  any  menial  servant  of  a 
member  be  arrested  and  detained  contrary  to 
privilege,  he  shall,  upon  complaint  thereof, 
be  discharged  by  order  from  Mr.  Speaker. 


Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath. 

In  1742,  William  Pulteney,  who  the  year 
before  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
patriots  of  modern  times,  and  distinguished  in 
Parliament  by  his  powerful  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  Walpole's  administration, 
dwindled  into  the  Earl  of  Bath.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  v.-hom  he  had  driven  from  the  helm, 
had  laid  this  snare  for  him,  and  Pulteney  fell 
into  it.  On  the  first  meeting  of  these  two 
celebrated  men,  after  their  respective  falls,  up 
stairs.  Lord  Orford  said  to  Lord  Bath,  with 
malicious  good  humour,  '  My  lord,  you  and  I 
are  now  the  two  most  insignificant  fellows  in 
England.' 

Such  is  the  anecdote  connected  with  this 
event,  as  related  by  Lady  Hervey  :  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  from  the  moment  of  Pulteney's 
accepting  a  peerage,  he  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  his  memory  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  assailed  with  the  charge  of  political  apos- 
tasy. The  recently  published  correspondence 
of  the  elder  Colman,  however,  throws  rather 
a  new  light  on  this  business,  and  goes  far, 
very  far  indeed,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
this  distinguished  statesman.  Mr.  Colmaii 
has  left  a  MS.  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
which  he  overheard  on  this  subject,  between 
Mr.  Hooke,  the  author  of  the  '  Roman  His- 
tory,' and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  in  the  parlour  at 
Islev.^orth. 

'  Upon  my  first  entrance  into  the  room,* 
says  Mr.  Colman,  '  Lord  Bath  was  just  closing 
an  account  of  a  conversation  between  himself 
and  the  king,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
partizans  in  the  opposition  had  had  some 
differences  among  themselves.  Upon  this 
occasion,  his  majesty  made  use  of  these  words 
to  Lord  Bath.  "  As  soon  as  I  found  you  were 
at  variance  among  yourselves,  I  saw  that  I 
had  two  shops  to  deal  with,  and  I  rather 
chose  to  come  to  you,  because  I  knew  that 
your  aim  was  only  directed  against  my  minis- 
ters, and  I  did  not  know  but  the  Duke  of 
-'^rgyle  wanted  to  be  king  himself."  The.se 
words,  it  was  agreed  both  by  Lord  Bath  and 
Mr.  Hooke,  were  suggested  to  his  majesty 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

'  Mr.  Hooke  then  said  he  had  always 
looked  upon  his  lordship's  conduct  in  that 
aftair  as  a  mystery,  and  so  did  most  other 
people,  who  cried,  "It  is  strange  that  Will 
Pulteney  should  be  taken  off  by  a  peerage, 
when  we  all  know  that  he  might  have  had  one. 
whenever  he  would,  for  many  years  before." 
But  that  he  had  conversed  with  some  of  his 
lordship's  friends,  who,  though  they  also 
looked  on  his  conduct  as  a  mystery,  still 
believed  that  he  had  good  and  honest  reasons 
for  what  he  did. 

'  His  lordship  replied,  that  he  certainly 
had  ;  that  there  were  several  curious  anecdotes 
relating  to  that  afVair,  and  some  particulars 
known  to  no  soul  living  except  the  king  and 
himself;  that  he  had  never  made  any  minutes 
of  those  transactions,  but  that  he  could  easily 
recollect  all  the  principal  circumstances : 
v/hich  he  would  at  times  endeavour  to  do,  in 
hopes  that  Mr»  Hooke,  as  he  had  a  fine  pen. 
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would,  if  he  survived  his  lordship,  work  up 
those  materials  into  a  sort  of  history  of  this 
affair.'     He  then  told  the  following  stor>^ 

'When  it  appeared  that  Lord  Bath,  then 
Mr.  Pulteney,  was  at  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  no  supplies  could  be  raised, 
no  business  carried  on,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  in  imminent  danger,  IMr.  Pulte- 
ney received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, signifying  that  his  grace  had  a  message 
to  deliver  to  him  from  the  king,  and  desiring 
that  Mr.  Pulteney  would  meet  him  at  eight 
o'clock,  at  Mr.  Stone's  in  the  Privy  Garden. 
To  this  letter  Mr.  Pulteney  returned  an 
answer  to  this  effect,  "  that  he  was  very  ready 
to  receive  any  message  from  the  king,  but 
that  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  such 
message  by  meeting  his  grace  by  stealth,  at 
his  under-secretary's,  in  the  dark  ;  that  if  the 
duke  had  anything  to  say  to  him  from  his 
majesty,  his  grace  must  come  to  him  at  his 
own  house,  by  daylight,  in  sight  of  all  his 
servants.  He  further  desired  the  duke  not 
to  impute  this  behaviour  to  pride,  for  that 
it  was  necessary  for  a  person  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  to  manage  his  reputation  in  this 
manner." 

After  some  notes  had  passed,  a  meeting 
'  by  daylight'  was  appointed  at  Mr.  Pulteney's 
house,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville being  present.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
then  told  Mr.  Pulteney  that  he  had  a  message 
to  him  from  the  king,  which  was  to  desire 
'  that  Mr.  Pulteney  would  accept  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  nomination 
of  those  other  persons  whom  he  would  have 
put  in  power  ;  and  that  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
found  it  expedient  to  retire,  that  Mr.  Pulteney 
would  promise  to  preserve  him  from  persecu- 
tion.' 

Mr.  Pulteney  replied,  '  that  he  utterly  dis- 
claimed all  aiming  at  power ;  that  he  would 
accept  of  no  places  ;  that  what  he  aimed  at 
was  not  merely  a  change  of  men,  but  measures 
also  ;  and  that  he  would  never  come  in  to 
carry  on  the  same  system  of  corruption.  That 
as  to  promising  his  majesty  to  secure  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  he  neither  would  nor  could 
make  any  such  promise.  That  if  his  grace 
would  read  "  Cardinal  de  Retz,"  he  would  find 
that  a  party  was  like  a  serpent,  the  tail  pushed 
on  the  head  ;  so  that  if  he  promised,  he  should 
engage  for  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 
That,  however,  he  was  no  bloodthirsty  man, 
had  no  sanguinary  views,  and  wished  that 
Sir  Robert  might  be  able  to  escape  by  his  in- 
nocence, the  rather  because  he  had  once  in- 
cautiously said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  pursue  Sir  Robert  to  his  destruction. 
This  had  been  considered  by  many  as  a  very 
cruel  speech  ;  but  all  that  he  meant  by  it  w'as, 
the  destruction  of  Sir  Robert  as  a  minister, 
not  as  a  man  ;  he  meant  a  destruction  of  his 
power,  not  of  his  person.  In  .short,  as  for  a 
promise,  for  the  reasons  above,  he  could  make 
none ;  so  that  if  any  such  promise  was  ex- 
pected, his  grace's  treaty  with  him  must  here 
break  off,  before  it  was  begun.' 

The  Duke  then  complained  that  he  was 
thirsty  ;  and  some  wine  being  called  for,  Mr. 


Pulteney  filled  out  a  glass,  and  told  his  grace, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  would  drink  to  him  in 
the  words  of  Brutus, 

'  If  we  should  meet  again,  'tis  well  ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made.' 
'  Among  many  other  things  which  fell  from 
Lord  Bath  on  this  occasion,' says  Mr.  Colman, 
'  I  particularly  remember  the  following. 
When  things  began  to  draw  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  parties  in  the  opposition  saw  themselves 
likely  to  come  in,  they  became  at  variance 
with  each  other,  concerning  w-ho  should  have 
the  best  places.  This  it  was  that  occasioned 
that  speech  of  the  king's  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  account,  and  destroyed, 
said  Lord  Bath,  that  glorious  scheme  which 
I  had  laid  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
in  the  royal  family  on  a  proper  footing,  and 
retiring  with  honour  myself  When  1  found 
(continued  he^  what  they  were  driving  at,  I 
went  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  first  asked 
him  whether  the  others  of  the  opposition  had 
not  b(;en  there  before  m.e.  The  prince  frankly 
owned  that  they  had  been  with  him.  I  then 
told  him  that  I  found  that  their  views  were 
directed  to  the  securing  rich  preferments  to 
themselves,  but  that  my  sole  aim  was  to  re- 
concile his  royal  highness  to  the  king,  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  to  make  him  appear  in  a 
right  light  as  Prince  of  Wales.  To  convince 
him  of  this,  I  only  begged  to  come  alone,  and 
confront  all  the  rest  in  his  royal  highness's 
presence  ;  upon  which,  the  prince  appointed 
a  meeting  at  his  house,  in  Pall  Mall,  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening.  I  went  accordingly,  and 
found  before  me  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Cobham,  and 
Lord  Bathurst.  Each  of  these  spoke  in  his 
turn,  and  I  answered  each  successively. 
When  we  had  all  spoken,  the  prince  said  that 
he  thought  Mr.  Pulteney  acted  from  the  best 
motives,  and  delivered  it  as  his  resolution,  that 
he  would  go  in  with  him.  This  was  so  sore  a 
mortification  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  that  it  is 
thought  to  have  occasioned  his  death.' 


Special  Pleading. 

When  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  purchased 
forty  freeholds  out  of  si.xty-four,  in  the 
borough  of  Haslcmcre,  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  entrust  any  of  the  inhabitants  with  a 
conveyance  of  these  freeholds,  and  actually 
sent  forty  labourers  from  his  collieries  in  the 
north  of  England,  to  reside  in  the  borough, 
erecting  cottages  for  their  accommodation, 
and  allowing  them  half  a  guinea  a  week  each, 
in  addition  to  what  they  might  earn  by  their 
labour,  if  they  thought  proper  to  work ;  the 
only  return  his  lordship  required  was,  that 
these  forty  ijidependent  slaves  should,  in  re- 
turn, choose  two  members  of  his  own  nomi- 
nating for  Haslemere. 

These  men  continued  to  reside  in  the 
borough  during  the  lifetime  of  this  nobleman, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  ;  but  on 
his  death,  his  successor,  thinking  the  expense 
of  supporting  them  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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dismissed  them,  and  sent  them  back  to  the 
collieries ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  at  the  election  in  1812,  two  opposition 
candidates  offered  themselves  on  the  morning 
of  the  election. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  having  made  no  con- 
veyance of  any  of  his  forty  freeholds,  nor 
LoVd  Gwydir  of  the  reu.aining  twenty-four 
that  belonged  to  him,  there  was  not  a  single 
voter  in  the  borough.  In  this  dilemma  there 
was  but  one  stratagem  to  resort  to,  which  was 
to  cause  the  bailiff,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  to  adjourn  the  poll  to  the 
next  day ;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  put  all  the 
attorneys  that  could  be  procured  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  in  a  state  of  requisition, 
to  make  out  as  many  conveyances  as  possible 
by  the  ne.xt  morning 


Dissembling. 


When  Mr.  Dempster  was  in  danger  of  being- 
ousted  from  Perth,  one  of  the  boroughs  he 
had  long  represented,  owing  to  a  party  made 
against  him  by  the  magistrates,  his  friend, 
Mr.  P.,  was  very  active  in  his  interest,  and 
knowing  that  the  provost,  Mr.  Stewart,  was 
violently  against  him,  he  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient to  win  him  over  to  his  interest.  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smythe  was  known  to  be  Mr. 
Dempster's  physician,  and  a  relation  of  the 
provost,  ilr.  P.  accordingly  applied  to  Dr. 
Smythe  to  know  confidentially  whether  Mr. 
Dempster's  health  would  be  endangered  by  a 
residence  in  Bengal,  stating  that  he  knew  it 
was  the  determination  of  Government  to  ap- 
point   him    governor-general,    provided    Dr. 


Next  morning,    by  nine  o'clock,   fourteen  j  Smythe   thought  his  health  good  enough  to 
parchment   votes  had    been  created   for   the  j  stand  the  climate. 

occasion,  but  these  were  all  objected  to  by  The  bait  took  ;  Dr.  Smythe  with  great 
the  counsel  for  the  opposition  candidates,  as  |  gravity  assured  Mr.  P.  that  India  would  agree 
mere  sham  conveyances  of  tenements,  for  |  very  well  with  Mr.  Dempster's  constitution, 
which  the  pretended  freeholders  were  all  pay-  ,  The  doctor  immediately  wrote  to  his  relative, 
ing  rent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  the  time  ;  1  the  provost,  assuring  him  most  positively,  but 
but  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  baihff,  most  confidentially,  of  Mr.  Dempsters  ap- 
who  admitted  the  votes  :  he  at  the  same  time  ,  pointment,  and  stating  that  he  must  support 
rejected    the    votes    of    seven    persons    who  1  his  interest  at  the  approaching  election,  by  all 


claimed  to  be  real  freeholders,  and  resident 
inhabitants  within  the  borough,  v/ho  tendered 
their  suffrages  in  support  of  Admiral  Graves 
and  his  son,  the  opposition  candidates. 

The  conduct  of  the  returning  officer,  pro- 
duced a  petition  from  the  opposing  candidates 
to  Parliament,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  whom  it  was  referred  :  and  a  more 
singular  case  of  justice  defeated  by  special 
pleading  was,  perhaps,  never  recorded.  The 
Earl  of  Lonsdale's  steward  was  first  called  to 
prove  that  the  noble  earl  was  possessed  of  all 
the  freeholds  for  which  the  persons  who  polled 
for  the  sittin 


the  means  in  his  power,  if  he  expected  the 
promotion  of  his  son  in  India.  The  provost 
eagerly  caught  at  so  good  an  opportunity,  and 
in  the  expectation  of  making  the  fortunes  of 
his  house,  devoted  all  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Dempster,  and  secured  his  election. 


Purifying  the  House. 


It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  contemplate 
the  following  picture,  and  to  think  how  the 
times  are  altered  !  '  A  godly  member  made 
m.embers  had  voted  ;  the  ex-  \  a  motion  says  Aubrey  ,  to  have  all  prophane 
ami:;ation  of  this  witness  was  objected  to,  on  ;  and  unsanctioned  persons  expelled  the  House 
the  ground  of  his  being  an  agent  to  Lord  ■  ^y Commons.  Henrj'-  Martin  stood  up,  and 
Lonsdale.  On  the  contrar>^  side,  it  was  con-  :  moved,  that  all  fools  might  be  put  out  like- 
tended,  that  if  he  had  been  an  agent  to  the  i  wise,  and  then  there  would  be  a  thin  House. 
sitting  members,  it  might  be  objected  to  his  |  He  was  wont  to  sleep  much  in  the  House  at 
examination,  but  his  being  agent  to  a  peer  of!  least  dog  sleep.  Alderman  Atkins  made  a 
the  realm,  who  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  j  motion,  that  sitch  scaiidaloT.s  mevibcrs  as 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  had  !  slept,  and  minded  not  the  business  of  the 
no  such  effect.  His  examination  was  not  ad-  j  House,  should  be  put  out.  Henry  Martin 
mitted.  starts  up.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  ha.s  been 

Lord   Lonsdale's  rent    collector  was   then  '  made  to  turn  out  the  iioddcrs.     I  desire  the 


called  to  prove  that  he  received  rent  of  all  the 
pretended  freeholders  for  the  premises  they 
occupied,  and  for  which  they  voted  at  the 
last  election.  His  evidence  was  refused  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  former.  The  occupiers 
of  the  pretended  freeholds  were  at  last  called 
to  prove  that  they  paid  rent  to  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  for  the  same  :    and  that  they  only 


noddees  may  also  be  turned  out.' 


House  of  Correction. 

In  one  session  of  Parliament,  when  an  un- 
usual number  of  bills  were  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  corrected 
received  the  conveyances  of  the  freeholds  on  ;  by  the  Lords,  among  others,  there  \vas  a  bill 
the  morning  of  the  election,  and  returned  i  from  the  Commons  '  to  rectify  a  mistake  in 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  voted.  i  the    Sinking    Fund    Bill.'      This     had    been 

The  committee  then  resolved  that  these  ■  brought  in  by  ls\x.  Gilbert,  who  had  sug- 
men  could  not  be  examined  to  disqualify  their  ;  gested  various  plans  for  workhouses  and 
own' votes  ;  and  the  petitioners  having  no  I  houses  of  correction.  On  presenting  this  bill 
other  means  of  proving  their  case,  the  nomi-  I  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl 
nees  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  were  declared  '  Bathurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  went  down 
duly  elected.  1  in  the  usual  form  to  receive  the  bill ;  and  after 
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listening  with  great  attention  to  the  message 
delivered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert,  he  said  to 
him,  '  You  have  been  a  long  time  wishing  for 
a  good  house  of  correction,  and  I  now  con- 
gratulate your  having  found  one  ;  for  this 
House  has  been  nothing  but  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  your 
House,  this  whole  session.' 


The  Christian  Club. 

The  annals  of  election  bribery  do  not  pre- 
sent a  more  flagrant  instance  of  profligacy 
than  that  furnished  by  a  society  in  New  Shore- 
ham,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Christian 
Club.'  This  scene  of  corruption  v/as  brought 
to  light  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1777,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
returning  officer  had  returned  a  candidate  with 
only  thirty-sevenvote.s,  in  preference  to  another 
who  had  eighty-six.  Of  the  latter  he  had 
queried  seventy-si.x,  but  made  his  return  with- 
out examining  the  validity  of  the  votes  he  had 
so  disputed. 

It  came  out  in  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Club,  the  ap- 
parent object  of  which  institution  was,  to  pro- 
mote acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  to 
answer  .such  other  purposes  as  were  suitable 
to  the  import  of  its  name.  Under  this  sanc- 
tion of  piety  and  religion,  and  the  cover  of 
occasional  acts  of  charity,  they  profaned  that 
.sacred  name  by  making  it  a  stalking-horse  for 
carrying  on  the  worst  of  purposes,  thus  mak- 
ing a  traffic  of  their  oaths  and  consciences; 
while  the  rest  of  the  freemen  were  deprived  of 
every  legal  benefit  from  their  votes. 

The  members  of  this  society  were  bound  to 
secrecy,  and  to  each  other,  by  oath,  writings, 
bonds  v/ith  large  penalties,  and  all  the  ties 
that  could  strengthen  their  compact  ;  and  they 
carried  on  this  traffic  by  means  of  a  select 
committee,  who  never  appeared  or  voted  at 
any  elections  themselves  ;  but  having  sold  the 
borough,  and  received  the  stipulated  price, 
they  directed  the  rest  how  to  vote  ;  and  by  this 
complicated  evasion,  the  employers  and  their 
agents  shared  the  money  with  impunity  as 
soon  as  the  election  was  over. 

The  returning  officer  of  the  borough  had 
belonged  to  the  society  ;  but  taking  some 
disgust  at  his  associates,  he  quitted  the  party, 
and  at  the  ne.vt  election  mace  a  false  return. 
He  had  rejected,  he  said,  the  majority  of  legal 
voters  from  his  knov/ledge  of  the  corruption 
of  the  individuals,  and  of  the  improper  arts 
which  they  had  made  use  of,  alluding  particu- 
larly to  an  affidavit  of  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  which  had  been  distributed 
among  them.  Although  the  voters  had  the 
hardihood  to  take  the  oath  against  bribery  and 
corruption,  yet  he  looked  upon  them  as  dis- 
qualified, and  therefore  made  his  return  in 
favour  of  the  other  jnember. 

On    these  grounds,    the    returning    officer 
rested  his  plea  of  justification  for  the  illegality  j 
cf  his  conduct ;  and  althoush  he  was  taken  I 


into  custodj",  and  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  yet,  in  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  and  of  his  bringing  so  shameful 
a  combination  to  light,  he  was  discharged, 
after  receiving  a  reprimand  on  his  knees  from 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

When  the  select  committee  made  their  re- 
port to  the  House,  on  the  circumstances  of 
this  election,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapaci- 
tate eighty-one  freemen  of  Shoreham,  who 
were  named,  from  voting  at  elections  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  for  prevent- 
ing bribery  and  corruption  in  that  borough. 
At  the  same  time,  an  address  was  resolved  on 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  order 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  five 
members  of  the  Christian  Club  who  compo-sed 
the  committee  that  transacted  the  sale  of  the 
borough  at  the  last  election. 

The  various  proceedings  consequent  on  this 
election  ran  through  the  whole  session,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  last  day  of  it  that  the  bill 
received  the  roj'al  assent.  This  bill,  which 
disqualified  eightj'-one  corrupt  voters,  ex- 
tended the  elective  franchise  for  the  borough 
to  the  freeholders  for  the  rape  of  Brjrmber, 
who  were  in  number  twelve  hundred,  so  that 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  independent. 


Anticipation. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  that  the  King's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  read 
at  the  Cockpit  the  evening  previous  ;  but  an 
ingenious  parody  on  the  royal  speech  having 
been  printed  in  1797,  previous  to  its  delivery, 
the  custom,  has  since  been  dropped. 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  1778, 
when  IMr.  Richard  Tickell,  grandson  of  the 
poet,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  he  entitled, 

'Anticipation  :  containing  the  Suljstance  of 
His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  opening  of  the 
approaching  Session  ;  together  with  a  full  and 
authentic  Account  of  the  Debate  which  will 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
motion  for  the  Address  and  the  Amendment.' 

This  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  morn- 
ing that  Parliament  met,  and  several  copies  of 
it  were  taken  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  friends  of  Lord  North,  and  distributed  to 
the  members  ;  who  felt  astonished  to  find  how 
happily  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent speakers  had  been  imitated  in  man- 
ner, and  anticipated  in  subject,  particularly 
those  of  Lord  North,  Burke,  Wilkes,  Hon.  T. 
Luttrell,  T.  Townshend,  Dunning,  Fox,  and 
Colonel  Barre. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  in  favour  of  the 
existing  administration,  and  the  ingenious 
author  was  rewarded  with  the  situation  of 
commissioner  of  the  Stamp  Office. 


Being  in  the  Secret. 

When  Lord  North  announced  his  resigna- 
tion, and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in  tlie  House 
of  Com.mons,  the  members  expecting  a  very 
long  debate,  had  ordered  their  carriages  to  re- 
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turn  for  thera  at  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  but  his  lordship's  declaration 
rendering  any  discussion  unnecessary,  the 
House  immediaiely  broke  up  in  an  evening 
unusually  wet  and  tempestuous.  Lord  North's 
coach  was  waiting  at  the  door  ;  and  as  that 
good-humoured  nobleman  passed  through  the 
lobby,  he  found  those  who  had  turned  him 
out  of  office,  huddled  in  crowds,  both  in  the 
lobby  and  passages,  looking  in  vain  for  ser- 
vants to  call  vehicles  to  take  them  home ; 
they  immediately  made  a  lane  for  the  re- 
tiring premier,  who  bowed  pleasantly  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  mounting  the  steps  of  his 
carriage,  said,  '  Adieu,  gentlemen,  you  see  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  in  the  secret.' 


Getting  into  the  Secret. 

The  Duke  of  Wharton,  so  famed  alike  for 
his  talents  and  profligacy,  when,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court,  he  waited  on  the  minister, 
the  day  before  the  last  debate  on  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester's  impeachment ;  and  acting  con- 
trition, as  Air.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  '  he 
professed  being  determined  to  work  out  his 
pardon  at  court,  by  speaking  against  the 
bishop,  in  order  to  which,  he  begged  some 
hints.  The  minister  was  deceived,  and  went 
through  the  whole  cause  with  him,  pointing 
out  where  the  strength  of  the  argument  lay, 
and  where  was  its  weakness.  The  duke  was 
very  thankful,  returned  to  town,  passed  the 
night  in  drinking,  and  without  going  to  bed, 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke 
for  the  bishop,  recapitulating  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  and  answering  all  that  had 
been  urged  against  him.' 


question  is  a  national  one,  and  in  deciding  it, 
if  you  act  wisely,  you  will  regard  nothing  but 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  On  the  altar  of 
my  country's  good,  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  resentments,  all  private  wrongs, 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  most  absurdly  flatter 
myself,  if  I  thougiit  that  I  was  the  only  per- 
son in  this  House  capable  of  making  such  a 
sacrifice.' 

Mr  Henry  then  proceeded  to  show  in  a 
very  forcible  manner,  the  policy  of  using 
every  possible  means  of  augmenting  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country'  as  yet  so  thinly  inhabited 
as  America  ;  whose  future  greatness  he  thus 
prophetically  depicted. 

'  Encourage  emigration  —  encourage  the 
husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  merchants  of 
the  old  world,  to  come  and  settle  in  this  land 
of  promise — make  it  the  home  of  the  skilful, 
the  industrious,  and  happy,  as  well  as  the 
asylum  of  the  distressed— fill  up  the  measure 
of  your  population  as  speedily  as  you  can,  by 
the  means  which  Heaven  hath  placed  in  your 
power — and,  I  venture  to  prophecy,  there  are 
those  now  living,  who  will  see  this  favoured 
I  land  amongst  the  most  powerful  on  earth. 
Yes,  sir,  they  will  see  her  great  in  arts,  and  in 
arms— her  golden  harvests  waving  over  im- 
measurable extent — her  commerce  penetrating 
the  most  distant  seas,  and  her  cannon  silencing 
the  vain  boast  of  those  who  now  affect  to  rule 
the  waves.' 

JNIr.  Henry's  proposition  M'as  carried,  and 
every  succeeding  year  proves  that  his  anti- 
cipations were  well  founded.  America  soon 
experienced  the  policy  of  his  counsels  ;  and 
tide  after  tide,  emigration  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  roll  wealth  and  improvement  over 
her  provinces. 


Patrick  Henry. 


QuotinsT  Greek. 


The  moment  that  the  United  States  had 
established  their  independence  on  a  firm  basis, 
Patrick  Henry,  so  renowned  for  the  bold  and 
active  part  which  he  took  in  eftecting  this  re- 
volution, was  the  first  to  forget  all  previous 
animosities,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace.  He  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  every  measure  which  could  induce 
the  return  of  the  refugees,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country' ;  and  made  a 
proposition  in  their  favour,  which  was  very 
severely  animadverted  upon  by  some  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  Congress.  Among 
others,  Judge  Tyler,  the  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  vehemently  opposed  him,  and  in  a 
committee  of  the  House,  demancled  '  how 
he,  above  all  other  men,  could  think  of 
inviting  into  his  family,  an  enemy  from 
whose  insults  and  injuries  he  had  suffered  so 
severely  ?'  The  following  was  his  prompt  and 
beautiful  reply. 

'  I  acknowledge,  Indeed,  sir,  that  I  have 
many.personal  Injuries  of  which  to  complain  ; 
but  when  I  enter  this  hall  of  legislation,  I  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  human  Infirmity  will  permit, 
to  leave  all  personal  feelings  behind  me.  This 


'  But  grant  the  stage  Is  noble  :  I  believe 
Greek's  still   plebeian,  with    Lord  Belgrave's 
leave.'  pursuits  of  liter.\tlke. 

Earl  Grosvenor,  when  Lord  Belgrave,  was 
said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  Greek  quota- 
tions.    On  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  regency   in    1788,    his   lordship 
quoted  Demosthenes,  but  In  this  instance  hap- 
pened to  be   rather  unfortunate  in  his  selec- 
tion ;  having  adopted  a  line  which  was  a  bitter 
reproach  of  the  Athenians,   for   wasting  their 
.  time  in  enquiries  about    the  state  of  Philip's 
health,    instead    of  making   preparations   for 
the    defence    of    their    country.     Mr.    Sherl- 
!  dan   rose  immediately  after  his  lordship,  and 
[  in  a  strain   of  good-humoured  irony  exposed 
j  the  inconsistency  into  which  he  had  fallen  from 
I  inattention  to  the  context  of  the  passage  which 
he  had  quoted. 


'Money  Grant.s. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  English  constitution, 

that  all  grants  of  money   should  originate  in 

i  the  House  of  Commons  ;  attempts,   however, 

I  have  been  made  by  the    House  of  Lords,  tQ 
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interfere  with  this  branch  of  the  privileges  of 
the  lower  House.  In  ^lay,  1791,  a  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  amend  an  act, 
the  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  for  regulating  the  re- 
wards to  be  paid  on  the  conviction  of  felons. 
When  the  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  thought  proper  to  diminish  the  reward, 
thus  assuming  the  initiative  respecting  money. 
The  bill  was  then  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  them  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments; but  Mr.  Addington,  then  Speaker,  in- 
formed the  House  of  the  alteration  made  by 
the  Lords,  as  to  the  money  part  of  the  bill, 
and  quoted  a  precedent  from  the  Journals  of 
the  House,  of  the  8th  of  IVIarch,  1719,  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  a  similar  bill,  on 
being  sent  from  the  Lords,  had  been  rejected, 
because  it  affected  the  revenue.  The  Com- 
mons, in  the  present  instance,  followed  the 
precedent,  and  refused  to  agree  to  the  amended 
bill. 


Barebones'  Parliament. 

\\Tien  Cromwell  had  forcibly  broken  up  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  whole  civil  and  military 
power  centred  in  himself.  Wishing,  how- 
ever, to  amuse  the  people  with  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth,  he  proposed  to  give  his  sub- 
jects a  Parliament,  but  such  an  one  as  should 
be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpose  he  decreed  that  the  sovereign 
power  .should  be  vested  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  persons,  under  the  name  of  a  Par- 
liament, and  he  undertook  to  make  the  choice 
himself.  The  persons  selected  were  the 
lowest,  meanest,  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics. 
To  go  farther  than  others  in  the  absurdities  of 
fanaticism,  was  the  chief  qualification  upon 
which  each  of  these  members  valued  himself 
Their  veiy  names,  borrowed  from  Scripture, 
and  rendered  ridiculous  by  their  misapplica- 
tion, served  to  show  their  excess  of  folly. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  called  Praise  God 
Ba7-eho7ics,  a  canting  leather-seller,  gave  his 
name  to  this  odd  assembly,  whence  it  was 
called  '  Barebones'  Parliament.' 

This  assembly  of  hypocrites,  composed  of 
antinomians  and  fifth-monarchy  men,  began 
by  choosing  eight  of  their  tribe  '  to  seek  the 
Lord  in  prayer,'  while  the  rest  calmly  set 
down  to  deliberate  upon  the  suppression  of 
the  clergy,  the  universities,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  instead  of  all  which,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  substitute  the  law  of  IMoses. 

That  such  a  legislature  as  this  could  stand 
was  impossible ;  and  the  vulgar  began  to 
e.xclaim.  against  it,  and  even  Cromwell  him- 
self became  ashamed  of  its  absurdities  ;  he, 
therefore,  selected  a  few  persons  among  the 
members,  who  were  entirely'  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  these  he  commanded  to  dismiss 
the  assembly.  They,  accordingh",  met  by 
concert  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their  frater- 
nlt>%  and  observing  to  each  other  that  Parlia- 
ment had  sat  long  enough,  they  hastened  to 
Cromwell,  with  Rouse,  their  Speaker,  at  their 
head,  and  into  his  hands  resigned  the  autho- 


rity with  which  he  had  invested  them.  Crom- 
well accepted  their  resignation  with  pleasure  ; 
but  being  told  that  some  of  the  members  were 
refractory,  he  sent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the 
House  of  such  as  continued  to  remain  there. 
When  the  colonel  arrived,  he  found  that  they 
had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  who,  on 
being  asked  by  the  colonel  what  he  was  doing 
there,  veiy  gravely  replied,  '  that  he  was 
seeking  the  Lord.'  'Then  you  may  go  else- 
where,' said  White,  'for,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  these 
many  years.' 


Richard  Cromwell. 

Richard  Cromwell,  wlien  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  London  as  a 
witness  in  a  civil  suit,  tried  at  Westminster 
Hall.  After  the  trial  was  over,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  into  the  House  of  Lords,  whicii 
was  then  sitting.  While  he  stood  at  the  bar, 
it  was  whispered  about  that  the  once  supreme 
head  of  the  state  was  present,  on  which  Lord 
Bathurst  went  to  the  bar  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  e.x-protector  of  the  commonwealth 
for  some  time.  Among  other  things,  he  asked 
Mr.  Cromwell  how  long  it  was  since  he  had 
been  in  that  house?  'Never,  my  lord,' 
answered  Richard,  '  since  I  sat  in  that  chair,* 
pointing  to  the  throne. 

It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Cromwell  was  in 
court  on  the  trial  above  alluded  to,  the  counsel 
for  the  opposite  party  reviled  the  good  and 
inoffensive  old  man  with  the  crimes  of  his 
father,  but  was  reproved  by  the  judge,  who, 
mindful  of  his  former  greatness,  ordered  a 
chair  to  be  brought  for  him,  and  caused  him 
to  sit  covered.  To  the  honour  of  Queen  Anne, 
she,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  com- 
mended the  judge  for  his  conduct. 


Pitt's  First  Speech. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Appleby,  in  January-,  1781  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  February'  following,  to  u.se 
his  own  phrase,  fir.st  '  heard  his  own  voice  in 
the  House  of  Commons.'  The  subject  of 
debate  was  ^Ir.  Burke's  Bill  for  Economical 
Reform  in  the  Civil  List.  Lord  Nugent  was 
speaking  against  the  Bill  ;  and  Mr.  Byng, 
member  for  Middlesex,  knowing  Mr.  Pitt's 
sentiments  upon  the  measure,  asked  him  to 
reply  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  doubt- 
ful answer ;  but  in  the  course  of  Lord  Nugent's 
speech,  he  determined  not  to  reply  to  him. 
Mr.  Byng,  however,  understanding  that  Mr. 
Pitt  did  intend  to  speak  after  Lord  Nugent, 
the  moment  his  lordship  sat  down,  he,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  to  v.hom  he  had  com- 
municated Mr.  Pitt's  supposed  intention, 
called  out,  in  the  manner  usual  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  gentleman's  name.  This, 
probably,  prevented  any  other  person  from 
rising ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  himself  thus 
called  upon,  and  that  the  House  waited  to 
hear  him,  would  not  disappoint  it.  Though 
really  unprepared^  he  was,  from  the  beginning, 
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collected  n.i:d  unembarrassed ;  he  argued 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  noticed  all 
the  objeciions  which  had  been  urged  by  the 
noble  lord  who  immediately  preceded  him  in 
the  debate,  in  a  manner  which  greatly  asto- 
;,/shed  all  who  heard  him.  Neverwere  higher 
expectations  formed  of  any  person  upon  his 
first  coming  into  Parliament,  and  never  were 
expectations  more  completely  answered.  They 
were  indeed  much  more  than  answered  ;  such 
were  the  fluency  and  accuracy  of  language, 
such  the  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  and  such 
the  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  manly  and 
dignified  elocution,  generall}-,  even  in  a  much 
less  degree,  the  fruits  of  long  habit  and  e.xpe- 
rience,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  believed  to  be 
the  lirst  speech  of  a  young  man  not  yet  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age. 


Pitt's  First  Majority. 

Air.  Pitt  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  he\\as  made  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  crisis  when  almost  everyone 
feared  to  take  the  helm  of  state,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  opposition  of  ISlr.  Fox,  which 
was  at  that  time  m  full  vigour.  I\Ir.  Pitt, 
however,  with  a  confidence  and  perseverance 
which  nothing  could  dismay,  boldly  main- 
tained his  ground,  although  on  the  verj'  first 
day  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
after  his  appointment,  he  was  left  in  two 
minorities,  and  five  hostile  motions  were  car- 
ried against  him.  The  most  reproachful 
terms  which  disappointed  ambition  and  politi- 
cal animosity  could  suggest,  were  applied  to 
his  principles  and  conduct ;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  denied  those  civilities  which  had  been 
hitherto  invariably  shown  to  the  minister  of 
the  crown. 

Mr.  Pitt  wTote  to  the  king,  at  Windsor,  a 
general  account  of  these  proceedings,  and  was 
much  encouraged  by  an  answer,  in  which  his 
majesty  said  :  '  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  but  suppose 
that  I  received  his  communication  of  the  two 
divisions  in  the  long  debate  which  ended  this 
morning  with  much  uneasiness,  as  it  shows 
the  House  of  Commons  much  more  willing  to 
enter  into  any  intemperate  resolutions  of 
desperate  men,  than  I  could  have  imagined.' 

Having  found  at  an  interview  that  firmness 
in  his  majesty  which  his  letter  indicated,  Mr. 
Pitt  determined  to  persevere  in  maintaining 
his  station.  For  two  months  he  held  on  his 
firm  undeviating  courf  e,  with  constant  maiori- 
ties  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
yet  though  embarrassed,  he  was  undismayed. 
At  length,  his  firmness  prevailed.  On  the  last 
division  brought  on  by  Mr.  Fo.x,  the  majorit}' 
was  only  cue  ;  and  the  ne.xt  day  the  opposition 
to  his  measures  was  abandoned. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  House  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  Mutiny  Act,  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  who  had  constanily 
voted  against  Mr.  Pitt,  said  'that  he,  and  I 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  would  that  day  [ 
prove  how  false  the  reports  were  that  they 
intended  to  stop  the  supplies,  throw  out  tne 
Mutiny    Bill,   and    plunge  the    nation    into 


anarchy  and  confusion.'  He  asserted  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  in  the  part  which  he  had 
lately  taken  ;  and  was  now  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  the  House  was  defeated,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  minister  had  triumphed  by 
means  of  the  people,  who  had  decidedly  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  in  his  favour  ;  there- 
fore he  was  resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from 
his  attendance  in  a  House  which  had  been 
sacrificed  by  its  constituents  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Powys,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  had  voted  with  'Sir.  Pitt,  but  in  its 
progress  had  jouied  the  opposition,  followed 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  and  'acknow- 
ledged with  regret,  that  notwithstanding  the 
manly  stand  made  by  the  majority,  Pitt  had 
conquered  the  Hou.^e  of  Common.-,,  and  that 
he  held  his  situation  in  defiance  of  their  ad- 
dresses. '  The  House,'  he  said,  '  was  indeed 
conquered,  for  though  a  vote  of  the  Commons 
could  once  bestow  a  crown,  it  could  not  now 
procure  the  dismission  of  a  minister.  As  he 
had  been  often  charged  with  inconsistency,  he 
would  this  day  give  some  force  to  that  charge 
by  voting  for  a  long  Mutiny  Bill,  and  thereby 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  ministers  to  dissolve 
Parliament ;  a  measure  which,  for  some  time 
past,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevent. 
He  was  willing  to  let  ministers  run  their  mad 
career,  and  was  convinced  that  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  would  be  ruinous  ;  but  the  Com- 
mons were  conquered,  and  he  felt  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  oppose  a  triumphant 
minister,  full  of  confidence  in  the  troops  that 
surrounded  him.  He  had  once,"  he  continued, 
■  given  a  description  of  the  forces  that  opposed 
the  present  administration  ;  he  would  now, 
v.-ith  leave  of  the  House,  describe  those  that 
were  led  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  treasur^^  bench  Mr.  Pitt  . 

'  The  first  might  be  called  his  body  guard, 
compo.sed  of  light  young  troops,  who  shot 
their  little  arrows  with  amazing  dexterity 
against  those  who  refused  to  swear  allegiance 
to  their  chief.  The  second  might  be  called 
the  corps  of  royal  volunteers,  staunch  cham- 
pions for  prerogative,  ever  ready  to  fall  with 
determined  valour  upon  those  who  should  dare 
to  oppose  privilege  to  prerogative.  The  third 
was  a  legion  composed  of  deserters,  attached 
to  their  leader  by  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  interest ;  and  who,  after  having  deserted  ia 
him  from  that  principle,  would  desert  /rom 
him  upon  the  same  grounds,  when  they  saw 
their  interest  would  sufter,  if  they  should 
stand  by  him.  Such  were  the  component 
parts  of  the  army  which  had  triumphed  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  conquered  the 
constitution.' 

Although  everyone  must  admire  the  firm- 
ness of  the  j'oung  minister  who  could  thus  rise 
superior  to  defeat,  yet  it  is  the  less  remarkable 
since  his  measures  had  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  were  even  popular  with  the  people. 

His  majesty  had  seen  with  great  uneasiness 
the  numerous  defeats  Mr.  Pitt  had  sustained 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  in  the  outset  of  his 
administration,  and  he  dreaded  that  the  oppo- 
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sition  v.'oulJ  be  f'orced  upon  him.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  the  15th  of  February,  1784, 
his  majesty  says  : — 

'  I\Iy  present  situation  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
singular  that  ever  occurred,  either  in  the 
annals  of  this  or  any  other  country  ;  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  nearly  two  to  one,  have  declared  in  my 
favour  ;  and  my  subjects  at  large,  in  a  much 
more  considerable  proportion,  are  not  less 
decided  ;  to  combat  which,  opposition  have 
only  a  majority  of  twenty,  or  at  most  of 
thirty,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  seem  as  yet  willing  to. prevent 
the  public  supplies.  Though  I  certainly  have 
never  much  valued  popularity,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  is  to  be  despised,  when  arising  from  a 
rectitude  of  conduct,  and  when  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained by  following  the  same  respectable  path, 
which  conviction  makes  me  esteem  that  of 
duty,  as  calculated  to  prevent  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  from  annihilating  the  other  two, 
and  seizing  also  the  executive  power,  to  which 
she  has  no  claim.' 

When  Mr  Pitt  had  succeeded  in  defeating 
his  political  opponents,  and  obtained  majori- 
ties in  the  House  on  an  important  measure, 
the  king  expressed  his  gratification  of  the 
triumph,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  eftected,  in  the  following  terms. 

'  1  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my 
fullest  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Aln  Pitt 
on  Monday  ;  in  particular,  his  employing  a 
razor  against  his  antagonists,  and  never  con- 
descending to  run  into  that  rudeness  which, 
though  common  in  that  House,  certainly  never 
becomes  a  gentleman  :  if  he  proceeds  in  this 
mode  of  orator^',  he  will  bring  debates  into  a 
shape  more  creditable,  and  correct  that,  as 
well  as  I  trust  many  other  evils,  which  time 
and  temper  can  only  effect.' 


King  William  and  his  Dutch 
Guards. 

Soon  after  William  the  Third  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  the  army  .should  be  disbanded,  and  the 
king  should  send  back  his  Dutch  troops.  This 
resolution  gave  his  majesty  much  uneasiness, 
and  when  the  time  approached  that  his  guards 
were  to  take  their  leave  of  him,  all  the  tender- 
ness of  mind  of  a  fellow-soldier  returned.  He 
deemed  it  impossible  that  persons,  whose  reli- 
gion and  liberties  he  considered  himself  to 
have  .saved,  could  be  so  inattentive  to  his 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
guards  who  had  so  often  defended  his  life  in 
battle,  as  to  expel  them  from  England  with 
marks  of  suspicion  and  disgrace.  He  there- 
fore wrote  the  following  message  with  his  own 
hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Commons  by  Lord 
Ranelagh,  then  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  : — 

'  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  let  the  House 
know  that  the  necessary  preparations  are 
made  for  transporting  the  guards  who  came 
with  him  into  England  ;  and  that  he  intends 
to  send  them  av.ay  immediately,  unless,  out 


of  consideration  to  him,  the  Mous  j  be  disposed 
to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  lunger  in 
his  service,  which  his  majesty  would  take  very 
kindly.' 

The  Commons,  however,  were  determined, 
and  the  foreign  troops  were  shipped  off.  On 
this  occasion  the  king  is  said,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life,  to  have  lost  his  temper  in 
government.  When  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
mons to  accede  to  his  last  message  was 
brought  to  him,  he  walked  for  some  time 
silently  through  the  room,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  then  stopped,  threw  them 
around  with  \\ildncss,  and  said,  '  If  T  had  a 
son,  by  C —  these  guards  should  not  quit 
me.'  _    

The  Dutch  War. 

In  1673.  Charles  the  Second  finding  the 
Parliament  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Dutch  war,  determined  on  proroguing  it ;  and 
with  that  intention  went  unexpectedly  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  sent  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  to  summuji  the  attendance  of  the 
Commons.  It  happened  that  the  Speaker 
and  the  L'sher  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the 
House  :  but  the  Speaker  being  within,  some 
of  the  members  suddenly  shut  the  door,  and 
cried,  '  To  the  chair.'  The  Speaker  then  re- 
sumed his  seat,  v.hen  the  House,  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  resolved,  'That  the  alliance 
with  France  was  a  grievance  ;  that  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  a  grievance  ;  and  that  the 
evil  counsellors  of  the  king  was  a  grievance.' 
This  done,  the  House  rose  in  great  confusion  ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  no  hopes  of  getting  a 
supply  to  carry  on  the  war,  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch. 


The  Debates  from  iJS^  to 
1742-3- 

The  Parliamentary  speeches,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines  from  1736  to  1740, 
were  compiled  by  Guthrie,  the  historian  ;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1740, 
Dr.  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  department, 
and  continued  it  from  that  period  to  the 
debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  r  742-3. 
That  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  debates 
during  that  period  was  not  generally  known  ; 
but  the  secret  transpired  several  years  after- 
wards, and  was  avowed  by  himself  on  the 
following  occasion:  Mr.  Wedderburn,  after- 
wards Lord  Loughborough;  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Francis,  (father  of  Sir  Philip  Francis), 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  ot  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration, 
being  mentioned.  Dr.  Francis  observed,  'that 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  read.'  He  added,  '  that  he 
had  employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  Demosthenes,  and  furnished  a  trans- 
lation of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the 
decorations  of  style  and  language  within  the 
reach  of  his  capacity,  but  that  he  had  met 
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with  nothing  equal  to  the  speech  above  men- 
tioned.' IMany  of  the  company  remembered 
the  debate,  and  some  passages  were  cited 
with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  pre- 
sent. During  the  ardour  of  conversation 
Johnson,  remained  silent.  As  soon  as  the 
warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened  with 
these  words  : 

'  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter 
Street.' 

The  company  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. Dr.  Francis  asked  how  that  speech 
could  be  written  by  him? 

'Sir,'  .said  Johnson,  'I  wrote  it  in  E.xeter 
Street  ;  I  never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  once.  Cave  the 
printer)  had  interest  v.'ith  the  door-keepers. 
He,  and  the  persons  employed  under  him, 
gained  admittance.  They  brought  away  the 
subject  of  the  discussion,  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  the  side  they  took,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  rose,  together  with  the  notes  of 
the  arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  The  whole  was  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  me,  and  I  composed  the  speeches  in 
the  form  which  they  now  have  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates.' 

'Then,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Francis,  'you  have 
surpassed  Demosthenes  himself :  for  to  say 
that  you  have  exceeded  '  Francis's  Demos- 
thenes,' would  be  saying  nothing.' 


Grattan. 

On  the  first  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Grattan  moved,  in  answer  to 
the  king's  message,  that  celebrated  statement 
of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  declaration 
of  right,  which  rescued  Ireland  from  the  state 
of  subjection  in  which  it  had  so  long  been 
held  by  the  English  government  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  ill  in  health  at  the  time,  yet 
so  splendid  were  his  exertions,  that  Lord 
Charlemont  often  declared,  that  if  cjcr 
spirit  amid  be  said  to  act  i7idependatt  of 
body,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  The  sense  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  address  was  so 
unequivocally  manifested,  that  all  opposition, 
if  any  was  ever  intended,  was  relinquished, 
and  it  passed  unanimously.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  this  great  triumph,  and  to  mark 
the  sense  which  his  country  retained  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Grattan  was  reu-arded  with  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £^-,0,000,  being  the  largest 
pecuniary  recompense  ever  bestowed,  in  one 
sum  at  least,  on  genius  and  eloquence  ex- 
erted on  the  side  of  partioiism  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  acceptance  of  thlsmonej'  gave  occasion, 
aften-.ards,  to  many  coarse  attacks  on  Mr. 
Grattan  ;  but  if  he  did  not  repel  them  always 
with  proper  temper  and  dignity,  he  made  liis 
assailants  feel,  at  least,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
(offended  with  impunity.  Witness  his  memor- 
able rencontre  with  Flood  [see  Anecdotes  of 
Eloquence],  and  the  terrible  lashing  he  gave 
poor  Mr.  Parsons,  for  echoing  the  animadver- 
sions of  :i>;J--;  men.     .^!r,  Grattan  h?.'l  nicvcd 


a  resolution  to  prevent  the  great  offices  of 
the  state  from  being  conferred  on  absentees. 
Scarcely  had  he  concluded  his  speech,  when 
Mr.  Parsons  arose  ;  he  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Grattan's  observing,  that  if  that  honour- 
able gentleman  rose  to  second  his  motion,  he 
would  withdraw  it.  L^pon  this,  Mr.  Parsons 
instantly  launched  into  a  most  infuriated 
attack  on  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  whole  political 
conduct.  When  he  had  exhausted  himself, 
Mr.  Grattan  rose.  '  Sir,  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member  has  been  so  disorderly 
and  extraordinary,  that  the  House  will  permit 
me  to  make  an  immediate  reply.  He  talks  of 
simple  repeal ;  he  does  not  understand  that 
question ;  he  does  not  know  whether  that 
measure  was  right  or  wrong.  He  npeaks  of 
renunciation;  of  that  he  is  equally  ignorant. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  either  question,  or 
of  both  questions,  surpass  his  capacity.  He 
has  arraigned  my  conduct,  but  his  observa- 
tions are  as  feeble  as  they  are  virulent.  The 
member  is  a  melancholy  proof  that  a  man 
may  be  scurrilous,  who  has  not  the  capacity 
to  be  severe.  He  speaks  of  the  public  grant 
of  ;^5o,ooo  ;  he  says,  I  got  that  for  bungling 
what  the  patentee  was  so  fortunate  as  to  com- 
plete. He  says  so,  butwhy  he  should  say  so, 
or  on  what  grounds  he  talks,  he  is  totally 
unable  to  explain ;  he  repeats  a  sentence 
which  he  has  heard,  but  the  force,  or  meaning, 
or  foundation  for  the  sentence,  the  member 
cannot  set  forth;  the  jingle  of  a  period  touche 
his  ear  ;  he  repeats  it,  but  knows  not  why. 
The  calumny  urged  against  me  by  the  member 
is  not  his  own.  Mr.  Higgins  in  ih^  Dublin 
Eveni)ig  Packet  has  said  it  better  than  the 
honourable  gentleman  ;  the  Freeman  s  Jour- 
nal, too,  has  stated  it  better,  and  with  much 
more  ingenuity  ;  but  Mr.  Higgins  is  a  liar  : 
the  editor  o{  t\iQ  Ffvcynan  s  JoiirnalKs  a  liar  : 
and  it  is  not  imparliamentary  in  me  to  say, 
that  the  aulhoritj-  from  which  the  gentleman 
draws  his  argument,  is  a  liar,  a  public,  pitiful, 
liar.'  Here  Mr.  Parsons  rose,  and  stepping 
tov.-ards  Mr.  Grattan,  made  use  of  some  words 
of  so  gross  a  description,  that  they  are  not 
reported.  Mr.  Grattan  sat  down.  The  House 
immediately  called  out,  '  Custody  !  custody  I' 
and  the  Speaker  ordered  the  galleries  to  be 
cleared.  Nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before 
order  waf;  completely'  restored  :  and  such  an 
explanation  effected  between  the  gentlemen, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  House,  as  rendered 
any  other  sort  of  appeal  out  of  doors  unneces- 
sary. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Grattan 
closed  an  energetic  speech  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  with  these  words : — 
'  We  have  offered  you  our  measure,  you  will 
reject  it ;  we  depreciate  yours,  you  will  per- 
severe ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade, 
or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  duty, 
u<e  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this 
day  shall  tiot  attend  the  House  of  Covunons.' 

For  several  years  after,  IMr.  Grattan  ceased 
to  attend  in  the  Senate  ;  and  the  same  line  of 
conduct  was  pursued  by  his  colleague. 
Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  several  other 
mcriber;;. 
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Grattaii  and  Cony. 

When  ^Ir.  Grattan  was  urged  by  the 
momentous  question  of  the  union,  to  resume 
that  scat  in  the  Senate  House  of  his  country, 
from  which  he  had  for  some  years  wholly  ab- 
sented himself,  he  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  boldest  coalition  with  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  that  unpopular  measure.  Mr.  Corry 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
spoken  of  Mr.  Grattan's  opposition  in  terms  of 
great  acrimony  and  abuse,  and  arraigned  his 
motives  as  unconstitutional  and  treasonable, 
?.Ir.  Grattan  thus  warmly  and  indignantly 
replied  to  him. 

'My  guilt  or  innocence  have    little  to  do 
with  the    question    here.     I    rose    with    the 
rising  fortimes  of  my  country.     I  am  willing 
to  die  with  her    expiring    liberties.     To  the 
voice  of  the   people,    I   will  bow;  but  never 
shall  I  submit  to  the  calumnies  of  an  indivi- 
dual hired  to  betray  them,   and  slander  me. 
The  indisposition   of  my  body    has    left   me 
perhaps  no  means  but  that  of  lying  down  with 
fallen  Ireland,   and  recording  upon  her  tomb 
my  dying    testimony    against  the    flagitious 
corruption  that  has    murdered  her   indepen- 
dence.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
said,  that  this  was  not  my  place  ;  that  instead 
of    having    a    voice    in    the  councils   of  my 
country,  I  should  now  stand  a  culprit  at  her 
bar— at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judica- 
ture, to  answer  for  my  treasons.     The   Irish 
people  have  not  so  read  my  history.     But  let 
that  pass.     If  I  am  what  he  has  said  I  ani, 
the  people  are  not,   therefore,   to  forfeit  their 
constitution.     In  point    of   argument,   there- 
fore,  the  attack  is  bad  ;  in  point  of  taste  or 
feeling,  if  he  had  either,  it  is  worse;  in  point 
of  fact,    it    is    false,    utterly  and  absolutely 
false  ;  as  rancorous  a  falsehood  as  the  most 
malignant    motives    could     suggest     to     the 
prompt  sympathy  of  a  shameless  and  venal 
defence.  '  The    right    honourable    gentleman 
has  suggested  examples  which   I   should  have 
shunned,  and  examples  which  I   should  have 
followed.     I  shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have 
ever  avoided  it ;  I  shall  never  be  ambitious 
to  purchase  public  scorn  by  private  infamy. 
The  lighter  characters  of  the  model  have  as 
little  chance  of  weaning  me  from  the  habits 
of  a  life  spent,  if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause 
of  my  native  land.     Am  I   now  to  renounce 
those  habits  for  ever :  and  at   the   beck   of 
whom  ?     I  should  rather  say,  of  %uJiat  ?  half  a 
minister,   half  a  monkey;  a   'prentice   politi- 
cian,  and  a  master  coxcomb.     He  has   told 
you,  what  he  has  said  of  me  here,   he  would 
say  anyv.'here ;  I   do   believe   he   would   say 
thus  of  me   in   any  place  where  he  thought 
himself  safe  in  saying  it.     Nothing  can  limit 
his  calumnies,  but  his  fears.     In   Parliament, 
he  has  calumniated  me  to-night ;  in  the  king's 
court,    he   would  calumniate  mc    to-morrow  ; 
but  if  he  had  said,  or  dared  to  insinuate,  one- 
half  as  much  elsewhere,   the  indignant  spirit 
of  an  honest  man  would  have  answered  the 
vile  and  venal  slanderer  with  a  blow.' 

Both  parties  instantly  left  the  House.     The 
Speaker,  desirous  of  preventing  consequences 


which  all  saw  to  be  inevitable,  sent  for  Mr. 
Grattan  into  his  chamber,  and  pressed  him  for 
an  amicable  adjustment ;  but  this^NIr.  Grattan 
positively  refused  ;  he  saw,  he  said,  and  had 
been  aware  of  a  set  being  made  at  him  to 
pistol  him  ojf,  on  the  question  of  the  Union" 
it  was  therefore  as  well  the  experiment  was 
tried  now,  as  at  any  other  time.  Immedi- 
ately on  leaving  the  Speaker's  room,  a  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  him  from  Mr.  Corrj^ 
and  attended  l^y  two  seconds,  they  proceeded 
to  a  field  in  the  Ball's  Bridge  Road,  which 
they  reached  at  twilight.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  level  and  fire  at  their  own 
option.  The  pistol-shot  on  both  sides  did  no 
mischief;  Mr.  Grattan's  passed  through  Mr. 
Corry's  coat  ;  on  the  second  shot,  there  was 
much  science  and  pistol  play  ;  and  it  was  at 
last  agreed,  upon  the  honour  of  the  parties, 
that  both  should  fire  together.  J\lr.  Corry 
missed  his  aim,  and  Mr.  Grattan's  ball  hit  his 
antagonist  on  the  knuckle  of  the  left  hand, 
which  he  had  extended  across  his  breast  to 
protect  his  right  side,  and  taking  a  direction 
along  his  wrist,  did  no  further  injurJ^  The 
seconds  here  interposed,  and  the  affair  ter- 
minated. 

Notwithsanding  the  quickness  and  secrecy 
with  which  the  business  had  been  conducted, 
the  populace  had  followed  the  parties  to  the 
ground ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that 
had  Mr.  Grattan  fallen,  his  antagonist  would 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot,  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  populace  ;  so  enthusiastically 
were  they  devoted  to  their  favourite.  The 
issue  of  the  affair  reached  the  House  of 
Commons  whilst  they  were  still  in  debate,  at 
half- past  eight  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  stipulated  between  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Mr.  Corry,  previous  to  their  going  out, 
that  should  either  of  them  fall,  the  survivor 
was  not  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  Flood. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Flood  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  in  1761,  during  Lord  Halifax's 
lieutenancy.  Everyone,  we  are  told,  applauded 
him,  except  Primate  Stone,  on  whom  he  let 
fall  some  animadversions,  which  his  grace 
had  not  sufficient  magnanimity,  or  policy,  to 
pa.ss  over  unresented.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  speech,  Stone,  who  was  in  the  House,  not 
knowing  precisely  what  part  the  new  mem- 
ber was  about  to  take,  declared  that  he  had 
great  hopes  of  him  ;  but  when  'young  hope- 
ful' sat  down,  his  grace  asserted  with  vehe- 
mence, that,  'a  duller  gentleman  he  had 
never  heard.'  This  dullest  of  gentlemen 
became,  shortly  after,  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  opposition  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Flood,  and 
other  members  of  his  party,  had  assailed  the 
Government  secretary  with  a  number  of 
pointed  questions,  to  which  thej'  could  obtain 
no  answer,  the  secretary  at  length  arose,  and 
in  a  tone  of  chagrin,  besought  his  antagonists 
not  to  press  him  farther  for  the  present,  3s 
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those  of  his  friends  v.-ho  could  supply  them 
with  the  information  wanted.  '  were  not  yet 
come.'  'In  ancient  times,'  replied  Flood, 
quickly,  'the  oak  of  Dodona  spoke  for  itself: 
but  the  wooden  oracle  of  our  day.  is  content 
to  deliver  its  responses  by  deputy.'  The 
author  of  such  a  repartee,  deserved  to  lead. 

Fox  and  Pitt. 

These  distinguished  orators  and  rivals,  not- 
withstanding their  political  hostility,  enter- 
tained the  utmost  respect  for  each  other's 
talents.  After  the  clo.se  of  the  first  session  m 
which  'Sir.  Pitt  appeared  in  Parliament,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Fox  saying,  '  Mr.  Pitt,  1  thuik, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  first  speakers  ever 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,' he  instantly 
replied,  'He  is  so  already.'  From  this  and 
other  testimonies,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Fo.x 
was  very  early  impressed  with  a.  high  idea  of 
I\Ir.  Pitt's  talents.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
to  the  mutual  credit  of  these  great  men,  that  in 
future  life,  when  they  were  the  leaders  of  two 
opposite  parties,  and  the  supporters  of  different 
systems  of  politics,  they  always  in  private 
spoke  of  each  other  other's  abilities  with  the 
highest  respect.  Mr.  Fox,  in  addressing  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  soon  after  he  had 
resigned  the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
talents  of  his  rival ;  and  at  a  late  period  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  he  said,  that  '  he 
had  been  narrowly  watching  Mr.  Pitt  for 
many  years,  and  could  never  catch  him  trip- 
ping once.'  Mr.  Pitt  also  considered  jNIr. 
Fox  as  far  superior  to  any  of  his  opponents, 
as  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Arthur  O'Connor. 


Mr.  Ponsonby. 


When  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  his  motion  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  for  impeaching  the  Earl 
of  Clonmel,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  for  an  oppressive  exercise  of 
his  power,  in  the  case  of  jNIr.  Magee,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Djcblin  Evening  Post,  the  charge 
was  so  clearly  made  out,  that  the  crown  law- 
yers in  the  House  did  not  attempt  to  refute  it, 
but  contented  themselves  whith  shielding  the 
chief-justice  from  the  consequences,  by  that 
majority  of  votes  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  interpose.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  seeing  how  the 
matter  was  to  go,  warmly  observed,  that  '  he 
had  done  his  duty  in  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  House  ;  and  he  should  leave  it  to 
them  to  do  theirs.  If  the  attorney-general 
were  content  to  abandon  the  defence  of  his 
noble  friend,  the  learned  judge,  by  declining 
nil  argument,  and  trusting  the  decision  to  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  be  it  so ;  he  was  quite 
aware  what  would  be  the  issue  :— He  might, 
It  is  true,  lose   his  motion,  but  Lord  Clonvicl 

was  d for  ever.''    He  spoke  prophetically. 

The  question  was  indeed  put,  and  negatived 
even  without  a  division  ;  but  the  judicial 
character  and  mental  feelings  of  Lord  Clon- 
mel never  recovered  the  blow.  He  sumved 
but  a  few  years. 


The  last  time  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  brought  fonvard  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  was  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor.  A  sense  of  public  duty  prompted  him 
to  disregard  the  injunctions  of  his  uncle.  Lord 
Longueville,  not  to  intermeddle  farther  with 
the  matter.  And  the  con.sequence  of  his  disobe- 
dience, was  the  loss  of  the  succession  to  his 
lordship's  fortune,  to  which  he  had  been  the 
presumptive  heir. 


The  Constitution. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  17SS,  Lord  Grenville  charged 
Lord  Holland  with  a  design  of  changing  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  British  constitution. 
Lord  Holland,  in  reply,  sarcastically  observed, 
that  '  he  certainly  had  not  said  one  word  of 
the    constitution.       No,    it   was    a    generous 
ma.\im,  and  one  which  he  should  always  pur- 
sue, de  inortitLs  nil  nisi  boimin.     The  sort  of 
argum.ent   which   the   noble    lord   had   used, 
reminded  him  of  some  humorous  verses  by 
one  of  our  best  poets  (Prior) : 
"Thus  Harlequin  extoH'd  his  horse. 
Fit  for  the  road,  the  race,  the  course  ; 
One  fault  he  had — a  fault  indeed  1 
And  what  was  that  ? — the  Iwrse  zuas  dead !" ' 


Being  Astonished. 

Iinmediately  after  a  division  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  motion  of  'Sir.  Fox,  Sir 
George  Young,  who  had  been  absent  the 
whole  da}',  came  down  to  the  House  very  full 
of  grape.  Wh.ethcr  it  was  to  make  amends 
for  having  played  the  truant,  or  whatever 
other  motive,  is  doubtful  ;  but  nothing  could 
prevent  him  from  attempting  to  speak  on  the 
honourable  member's  second  motion  ;  but 
beginning  with  '  I  am  astonished,'  he  could 
proceed  no  farther.  The  Hou.se,  however, 
did  not  discover  the  baronet  until  he  had  re- 
peated the  word  astonished,  seven  times  at 
least  ;  to  v.hich,  adding  three  or  four  more  re- 
petitions, the  House  v/as  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
The  baronet  appealed  to  the  Speaker,  who 
pleasantly  asked  what  he  would  have  him  do? 
j  The  honourable  member  grew  warm  at  this, 
I  and  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  the 
word,  'for,' said  he,  'I  am  really  astonished, 
i\Ir.  Speaker ;'  and  was  proceeding,  until 
finding  the  laughter  of  the  House  too  strong 
for  his  obstinacy,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  after  having  mentioned 
the  word  astonished,  a  dozen  times,  to  change 
it  for  surprised;  by  which  tim.e,  having  entirely 
forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say,  he  sat 
down. 


Sir  Philip  Francis  and  ]Mr.  Pitt. 

In  a  debate,  29th  July,  1784,  on  that  clause 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  which  went  to  take 
away  trial  by  jurA',  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philips 
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Francis  made  use  of  an  expression,  for  which 
that  minister  is  said  never  to  have  forgiven 
fnni.  '  Though  I  am  not  an  old  man,'  said  he, '  I 
s:an  remember  the  time  when  an  attempt  of 
this  nature  would  have  thrown  the  whole 
kingdom  into  a  flame.  Had  it  been  made 
when  a  great  man  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham" , 
now  no  more,  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  he 
v/ould  have  started  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
he  would  have  solicited  some  friendly  hand  to 
deposit  him  on  this  floor,  and  from  this  station, 
•with  a  monarclis  voice,  would  have  called 
the  kingdom  to  arms  to  oppose  it.  But  he  is 
dead  and  has  left  iiothung  in  t/te  luorld  that 
resonbk's  hint.  He  is  dead,  and  the  sense, 
and  honour,  and  character,  and  understanding 
of  the  nation,  are  dead  with  him.' 

I\Ir.  Francis's  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  seems, 
however,  to  have  changed  somewhat  with 
years  ;  for  in  April,  1706,  we  find  him,  on 
making  a  motioii  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indic>,paying  the  following  high  tribute 
to  the  talents  of  the  premier,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  animadverted  severely  on  the 
equivocal  nature  of  the  support  given  by  him 
to  African  emancipation. 

'  Here  is  one  person  left,  whose  support,  if 
I  really  had  it,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  more 
use  than  all  the  rest ;  but  whose  support  I  dis- 
dain to  solicit. 

***♦*♦ 

*  I  tell  him  franklj^,  that  the  last  decision  of 
the  House  against  emancipation,  has  left  a 
shade,  I  v.illnot  call  it  a  stain,  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Is  he  not  satiated  with  the  possession  of 
power  and  emolument?  Is  he  not  wearj- of 
the  drudgery  ofofhce,  compared  to  which, 
the  mere  labour  of  a  negro  is  in  my  mind  a 
service  to  be  endured?  And  does  he  think  it 
possible  that  the  country,  that  any  rational 
being,  should  give  credit  to  a  proposition  so 
extravagant  and  so  monstrous,  that  the  all- 
powerful  minister  of  the  crown,  with  all  his 
eloquence,  and  all  his  influence,  and  with  the 
accession  of  thirty  voices  from  this  side  of  the  I 
House,  should  not  have  been  able  to  engage 
more  than  seventy  votes,  on  a  favourite  ques- 
tion of  his  own,  if  in  earnest,  and  Iwnd/lde,  he 
had  desired  to  carrj-it?  Is  there  nothing  in 
his  mind  to  elevate  him  for  a  moment  above 
the  level  of  his  station  ?  Does  he  never  look 
forv/ard  to  a  time,  when  the  merits  of  his 
character  will  be  canvassed  by  posterity? 
And  is  it  possible  for  him  to  endure  the 
thought  of  passing  for  an  *  *  *  *  ' 

Mr.  Dundas  here  rose  to  call  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  order.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  the  House,  to  presume  that  no 
member  ever  delivered  opinions,  or  expressed 
sentiments,  in  which  he  was  not  in  earnest. 
To  assert  or  insinuate  th.e  contrary,  was  un- 
parliamentary-, and  a  high  breach  of  order. 

J/"?'.  Francis.  '  I  submit  to  correction, 
though  I  really  do  not  think  that  I  said  any- 
thing to  deser\'e  it.  Certainly  what  I  meant 
was  not  to  express  a  suspicion  of  my  own, 
concerning  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
.sincerity,  but  to  indicate  to  him  the  impres- 
sion which  the  fact,  as  it  stood,  seemed  likely  j 


to  make  on  the  general  judgment  of  mankind, 
at  present  and  hereafter.  I  have  no  time  now 
to  debate  a  point  of  order;  nor  is  it  necessar^'. 
The  full  idea  which  I  meant  to  give,  may  be 
conveyed  in  another  form.  Instead  of  a  com- 
ment, allow  me  to  tell  you  a  short  storj-,  from 
good  authority  ;  but  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
is  immaterial  ;  it  will  serve  to  iiiustrate  an 
obscure  subject,  without  the  risk  of  giving 
offence.  A  member  of  this  honourable  House 
was  asked  how  he  voted  on  the  last  question 
of  abolition?  "Sir,  I  voted  with  my  friend 
the  minister."  "  How  .so,  I  thought  you  had 
divided  against  the  bill."  "  Very  true,  I  cer- 
tainly divided  against  the  bill,  but  I  voted 
with  my  friend  the  minister." 

'  At  the  moment  when  the  Secretary'  of  State 
(Mr.  Dundas;  called  me  to  order,  I  was  going 
to  make  an  acknowledgment  in  favour  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  to  pay  him 
vvfhat  I  never  refuse  even  to  hostile  merit,  an 
honest  tribute  of  applause. 

'What  judgment  I  possess,  is  a  good  deal 
governed  by  impression  :  I  cannot  calculate 
the  value  while  I  feel  the  effect.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  illustrious  night  (May  2nd, 
17921,  when  the  House  resolved  that  after 
January',  1706,  there  should  be  no  further  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  the  British  colonies  ; 
when  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  was  sum- 
moned to  the  service,  and  exerted  in  the 
defence  of  justice  and  humanity ;  when  he 
took  the  House  at  a  late  hour,  exhausted  with 
watching,  and  wearied  with  debate  ;  when 
worn  out  with  attention,  it  revived  at  his 
voice ;  when  he  carried  conviction  to  our 
hearts  ;  when  reason,  at  his  hands,  seemed  to 
have  no  office,  but  to  excite  the  best  passions 
in  our  breasts  ;  then,  sir,  was  the  time,  if  he 
had  nothing  to  consider  but  his  own  glory, 
then  was  the  moment  for  him  to  have  chosen 
to  retire  from  Parliament,  perhaps  from  the 
world.  He  had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of 
Parliamentary  honour,  and  at  the  summit  of 
his  fame  ;  and  there  he  should  have  quitted 
the  scene.  From  that  moment,  and  from  th'at 
station,  in  w/y  judgment,  he  has  done  nothing 
but  descend.' 


Duration  of  Parliaments. 

The  advocates  of  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
of  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
Few  of  them,  however,  consider,  that  though 
our  Parliaments  are  nominalh'  septennial,  yet, 
that  taking  one  parliament  with  another,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  duration  of  Par- 
haments  was  extended  beyond  one  year,  their 
average  does  not  exceed  the  space  of  two 
years  and  nine  months,  even  including  the 
Long  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  still  longer  one,  which  his  son 
retained  in  existence  for  the  enormous  period 
of  nearly  seventeen  years. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  last  three 
centuries,  only  four  Parliaments  have  existed 
beyond  seven  years,  and  that  only  eight  jnorc 
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li.ne  had  a  sexennial  duration.  Of  the  rest, 
only  five  ParHaments  have  lasted  above  live 
years  ;  two  above  four,  and  four  above  three  ; 
only  nine  above  two  years,  and  no  less  than 
thirty-four  Parliaments  have  been  for  a  shorter 
period. 

Limiting  the  Peerage. 

The  conditions  of  the  Union  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  have  necessarily  put  an  end 
to  the  power  once  exercised  by  the  crown,  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  places  called  upon 
to  return  members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  with  respect  to  the  right  of  calling 
persons  to  the  upper  House  ;  and  thus,  by 
possibility,  commanding  a  majority  of  voices 
in  it  on  every  occasion  of  emergency.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  power  was  e.xerted 
in  a  very  signal  and  obno.xious  manner,  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  twelve  peers  created 
in  one  day,  to  carr^'  a  particular  question.  To 
prevent  such  a  stretch  of  prerogative  occurring 
again,  a  bill  was,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  limit  the 
number  of  the  peerage.  It  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  ministry  for  the  time,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  who  felt  their  dignity 
interested  in  its  success.  The  Commons, 
however,  being  equally  swayed  by  motives  of 
self-interest,  resolved  that  the  avenues  to  the 
upper  House  should  be  left  as  open  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  bill  was  by  them  thrown  out. 


Half  Measures. 

The  Earl  of  Bath,  inveighing  in  strong 
terms,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  Fox,  afterv.-ards  Lord  Holland, 
and  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham),  was  reminded 
that  the  latter  was  about  to  be  dismissed, 
and  that  Fox  only  would  remain  in  office. 
'This  half  measure,'  said  his  Lordship,  'is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  reminds  me  of  the  Gunpowder 
plot.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  vaults  underneath  the  Parliament 
House,  and  returned  with  the  report,  that  he 
had  found  five-and-twenty  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, but  that  he  had  removed  ten  of  them, 
and  hoped  the  remainder  would  do  no  harm.' 


Flatterers. 

Although  there  are  only  two  great  parties 
in  Parliament,  who  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  yet  there  are  several  other  persons, 
much  their  mferiors,  who  render  themselves  of 
considerable  importance  by  one  method  alone. 
'  They  are,'  says  Mr.  Burke,  '  a  race  of  men, 
v.'jio,  when  they  ri.se  in  their  place,  no  man 
living  can  divine,  from  any  known  adherence 
to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles  ;  from 
any  order  or  system  in  their  politics,  or  from 
any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas,  what 
part  t'hey  are  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  this  imcertainty, 
especially  at  critical  times,  calls  the  attention 
of  all  parties  on  such  men  :  all  eyes  arc  f:.\ed 


on  them  ;  all  ears  are  open  to  hear  them  : 
each  party  gapes  and  looks  alternately  for 
their  vote,  almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches. 
While  the  House  hangs  in  this  uncertainty, 
now  the  henr-hinis  rise  from  this  side,  now 
they  rebellow  from  the  other  ;  and  that  party 
to  whom  they  at  length  fall  from  their  tremu- 
lous and  dancing  balance,  always  receives 
them. in  a  tempest  of  applause.' 


Parliamentary  Blunders. 

In  the  45th  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  granted,  for  an  aid  to  the  king, 
a  subsidy  of  ;i^5o,ooo  ;  to  be  levied  from  every 
parish,  at  the  rate  of  22J.  -^d.  each.  The  king 
thanked  them  for  their  munificence,  and  since 
they  had  performed  the  part  of  loyal  subjects 
so  well,  he  gave  them  leave  to  depart  to  their 
homes  ;  the  entr^^  on  the  roll  is,  '  //  issaitjiuy 
le  Parleiiicnt.'  When  the  king,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  his  gift  to  account,  he  found 
that  it  must  have  been  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  about  fo7-ty-_fivc  thousand 
parishes  in  his  dominions,  when  he  had  scarcely 
a  fifth  of  the  number  1  He  was,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  convening  another  Par- 
liament to  rectify  the  error;  which  they  did, 
by  augmenting  the  rate  to  io6.f.  for  eacli 
parish. 

The  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  26,  for  repealing 
the  duties  of  Customs  on  Madden-,  and  grant- 
ing other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  enacted,  '  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the 
sez'eral  duties  of  Cjistouis  "  shall  cease  and 
determine."'  —  A  complete  repeal  of  all  the 
duties  on  Customs  I  Here  was  legislation, 
with  a  vengeance  !  Luckily  the  act  contained 
a  clause,  enacting,  that  it  might  be  altered  or 
amended  in  the  .same  session  of  Parliament. 
So  a  bill  was  brought  in,  three  days  afterwards, 
to  rectify  the  mistake ;  which  immediately 
passed  through  all  its  stages  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  received  the  royal  assent.  It 
recited,  that,  '  by  mistake,  the  words,  ox 
.■\i ADDER,  (the  several  duties  of  Customs  011. 
madder j  were  omitted  in  the  preceding  act.* 
'  Now  to  rectify  such  mistake,  be  it  enacted, 
S:c.  that  the  duties  of  Customs  upon  Mad- 
der, a.nd  110  other  duties  of  Custo7ns,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  repealed.' 

The  Parish  Registry  Act  .;56  Geo.  III.,  c. 
146)  provides  that  any  person  or  persons  wil- 
fully making,  or  causing  to  be  made,  false 
returns  in  the  books  of  baptisms,  burials,  or 
marriages,  '  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  transported  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years'  And  the  succeeding  clause 
enacts,  'that  one  hnlfoi  all  fines  ov penalties 
to  be  levied  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  .shall  go 
to  the  person  -zuho  shall  itiform  or  sue  for  the 
same  I  and  the  remainder  of  such  fines  as 
.shall  be  imposed  on  any  churchwarden,  shall 
go  to  tlie  poor  of  the  parish.' 

The  only  penalty  imposed  by  the  act  is 
trarisportation-forfourteenycars,  and  that  is 
to  be  equally  diz'ided  between  the  informer 
and  \\\'i  poor  of  the  parish  / 
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In  the  original  draft  'of  the  act,  instead  of 
penalty,  there  had  probably  been  a  fine  pro- 
posed ;  and  on  making  the  substitution,  the 
necessity  of  a  corresponding  alteration  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill  was  overlooked. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  an  act  was 
passed  to  pre%'ent  the  further  growth  of  Poetry 
in  England  ;  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
prevent  the  grovjih  of  Popery. 


Clerical  Disqualification. 

On  the  i6th  of  Februarj-,    i8or,   the  cele- 
brated John  Home  Tooke  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representative  for  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  received  the  greet-  I 
ings  of  the  Speaker,  who,  some  years  before,  | 
had  endeavoured,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours,  to  i 
subject  him  to  all  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  I 
On   the   very   day,    however,    that    the   new  I 
member  took   the  oaths  and   his   seat.   Earl  I 
Temple  rose  and  said,  that  in  consequence  of  \ 
having  seen  a  gentleman  sworn  in,  whom  he  { 
considered  as  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  in  the  I 
House,  he  should  at  a  future  day,  move  that 
the  subject  be  taken  into  consideration.  I 

Home  Tooke  did  not  speak  on  this  occasion,  | 
but   three    days  afterwards,   when  I\Ir.    Sturt  i 
made  a  motion  for  an  enqiurj'-  into  the  failure 
of  the  Ferrol  expedition,  Mr.  T.  supported  it,  ! 
and  said,  he  was  astonished  when  an  attempt  j 
of  this  kind  was  endeavoured  to  be  resisted,  j 
more  especially  at  a  time  '  when  the  House  of  | 
Commons  was  so  ready  to  sit  in  judgment  on  I 
the  borough  of  Old  Samm,  and  the  represen- 
tative eligibility  of  an  old  priest.'      Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  begged  leave, 
with  his  usual  humour,    to  ask,  '  v.hat  kind  of 
infection  he  could  produce    in  that  House  ? 
and  whether  a  quarantine  of  thirty  years  w^as 
not  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  infection  of 
his  original  character  ?' 

On  the  loth  of  March,  iSoi,  Lord  Temple 
brought  forward  his  long  promised  motion 
relative  to  the  eligibility  of  "Six.  Tooke,  whom 
he  designated  as  the  'reverend  gentleman.'  i 
He  grounded  his  charge  of  illegibility  on  an 
obsolete  act  of  Parliament,  which  declared, 
'  that  no  person,  A\ho  either  is,  or  has  been 
in  priest's  orders,  or  held  any  office  of  the 
church,  can  possibly  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.' 

]\Ir.  Fo.x  was  of  opinion  that  Earl  Temple 
had  not  made  out  a  sufficient  case  for  enquiry. 
Mr.  F.  was  followed  by  i\Ir.  Tooke,  who 
showed  the  absurdity  of  the  law  that  was  at- 
tempted to  be  revived  to  his  prejudice,  and 
animadverted  in  strong  terms  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  earl  who  had  introduced 
the  subject.  '  The  noble  lord,'  said  he,  '  talks 
ofhis  stake  in  the  country,  to  which  I  hope 
the  House  will  pay  little  regard.  I,  too,  have 
A  stake  in  the  country,  and  a  deep  stake  ;  it 
Jsnot  stolen,  to  be  sure,  from  'Cwz  public  hedge, 
for  I  planted  it  myself.  This  stake,  sir,  I 
would  not  exchange  for  all  the  notes  of  the 
noble  lord,  together  with  all  the  notes  of  his 
connexions.' 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Earl  Temple,  after  en- 


deavouring to  prove  from  the  records,  that  no 
clergyman  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  that 
House,  and  consequently,  that  Mr.  Tooke 
was  ineligible,  moved,  '  that  the  Speaker  do 
issue  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum, 
in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke, 
who  was  ineligible,  bemgin  holy  orders.' 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  replj%  began  by  observing 
that  he  had  had  but  two  struggles  in  life  be- 
fore the  present,  which  were  in  any  way  per- 
sonal. As  to  himself,  he  was  regardless  how 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  decided, 
for  he  was  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  the 
privileges  of  his  seat,  as  he  owed  no  money ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  others,  he  would  maintain 
his  right.  He  then  animadverted  on  the  un- 
parliamentary conduct  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House,  in  delegating  their  delegated 
powers  to  others  to  examine  old  records, 
while  they  themselves  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  Saxon  characters,  for  in  quoting 
twenty-one  cases,  they  had  made  no  less  than 
eleven  mistakes. 

After  Mr.  Fox  and  I^Ir.  Erskine  had  both 
.spoken  against  the  m.otion,  Mr.  Addington, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  very  unex- 
pectedly rose,  and  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
one.  As  the  subject  of  contention  was  not 
thus  settled,  the  premier,  two  days  after, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  remove  all  doubts  relative 
to  the  eligibility  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to 
sit  in  the  Commons  of  Parliament,  which  was 
soon  after  passed.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  an  express  clause  in  this  bill,  the  penalties 
did  not  attach  to  the  existing  Parliament  ; 
and  ]\Ir.  Tooke,  consequently,  retained  his 
seat ;  but  as  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
he  should  not  be  eligible  in  future,  he  was  not 
returned  at  the  ne.\t  general  election. 


The  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

The  Chiltern  Himdreds,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned as  Ijcing  accepted  bj-  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  they  wish  to  vacate 
their  seats,  are  divisions  of  counties  made  by 
King  Alfred,  and  now  auiiexed  to  the  crown, 
although  they  still  retain  their  peculiar  courts. 
The  stewards  of  tlicse  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their 
salaries  are  twenty  shillings  per  annum  ;  this 
sum,  however,  small  as  it  is,  being  derived 
from  an  office  under  the  crown,  is  sufficient  to 
disqualify  any  person  who  accepts  it  from  re- 
t.aining  his  seat,  unless  re-elected.  Accepting 
the  stewardship  (if  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is, 
therefore.  n)crely  a  formal  manner  of  resign- 
ing a  seat,  when  a  member  wishes  to  retire 
from  Parliament. 


The  Hon.  Charles  Townshend. 

If  we  can  believe  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Charles  Townshend  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  accomplished  senators 
that  ever  sat  in  Parliament.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most    pointed  wit,   and   of  the  most 
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polished  eloquence.  His  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  never  lasted  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  he  had,  in  that  time,  always 
debated  his  subject  without  fatiguing  his 
hearers.  Mr.  Burke,  who  knew  him  well, 
has  paid  his  talents  the  tribute  of  a  splendid 
eulog}-.  '  In  truth,'  says  he,  '  Charles  Towns- 
hend  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the 
House  ;  and  if  he  had  not  so  great  a  share  of 
knowledge  long  treasured  up,  as  some  have 
had  who  flourished  formerly,  he  knew  better 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  was  acquainted 
with  how  to  bring  together,  within  a  short 
time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to 
illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter 
skilfully  and  powerfullj' ;  he  particularly  e.\- 
celled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and 
display  of  his  subject ;  his  style  of  argument 
was  neither  trite  nor  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and 
abstruse  ;  he  hit  the  house  just  between  wind 
and  water  ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  too 
anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  was 
never  more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  than  the 
preconceived  opinions  and  present  temper  of 
his  hearers  required,  to  whom  he  was  always 
in  perfect  unison ;  he  conformed  exactly  to 
the  temper  of  the  house,  and  seemed  to 
guide,  because  he  was  alwaj-s  sure  to  follow  it. 
'  Failings,'  continues  Mr.  Burke,  '  he  un- 
doubtedly had  ;  many  of  us  remember  them. 
But  he  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing 
to  a  noble  cause,  to  an  ardent,  generous,  per- 
haps an  immoderate,  passion  for  fame  ;  a 
passion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls. 
He  worshipped  that  goddess  wherever  she 
appeared,  but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions 
to  her  in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen 
temple,  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
truly  the  child  of  the  House ;  he  never  did, 
thought,  or  said  anything  but  with  a  view  to 
it ;  he  every  day  adapted  himself  to  ^-our  dis- 
position, and  adjusted  himself  before  j'ou,  as 
at  a  looking-glass.' 


George  the  Fourth. 

Few  events  ever  created  so  great  a  schism 
in  the  British  Parliament,  as  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  it  was  then  that  a  band  of  orators, 
patriots,  and  statesmen,  who  seemed  insepa- 
rable, became  dissevered,  and  that  those  who 
had  so  long  opposed,  now  joined  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  daj-.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  debate  on  the  king's  proclamation  against 
seditious  publications,  in  May,  1792,  that  the 
Whig  lords,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  exhibited 
some  symptoms  of  political  approximation  with 
the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

On  this  occasion  his  present  majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  considered  as 
adverse  to  the  administration,  declared  that 
'he  considered  the  present  proclamation  as 
an  interference  of  govcrnmcn!.  highly  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
security  of  our  most  admired  constitution. 
Educated,'  continued  his  royal  highness,  '  as 
I  have  been,  in  its  principles  ;  conceiving  it, 
as  I  do,  to  be  the  most  sacred  bequest  from 


I  our  ancestors  ;   I  hold  it  a  duty  incumbent 
I  upon  myself,  and  every  noble  lord,  to  come 
i  forward  and  support  the  proper  measures  for 
j  its  defence.     The  matter  at  issue  is,  in  fact, 
I  whether  the  constitution  is,   or  is  not,  to    be 
maintained  ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory 
I  are  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  cs- 
I  tablished  practice  ;  and  whether  those  laws, 
i  under  which  we  have  flourished  for  such  a 
!  series  of  years,  are  to  be  subverted  by  a  re- 
form unsanctioned  by  the  people.'  The  prince 
concluded  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  which 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  House,  by  the 
following  memorable  declaration  :  '  I  exist  by 
the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  people,  and  their  cause   I  will  never 
forsake  as  long  as  I  live.' 


Lord  Sidmouth. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom,  when  a  new 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  he  pleaded  his  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
prayed  his  majesty  that  he  might  be  excused. 
This  was  generally  considered  nothing  but  a 
mere  act  of  modest  dissembling,  and  had  sunk 
into  disuse  for  some  centuries,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  ^Ir.  Adding- 
ton,  on  his  being  elected  to  succeed  the 
present  Lord  Grenville,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1789.  On  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king  for  his  approbation,  Mr. 
Addington  addressed  his  majesty  with  great 
modesty,  saying,  '  that  he  felt  himself  unequal 
to  the  arduous  task  which  the  partiality  of 
that  House  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  hoped 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased,  by  his  royal 
disapprobation  of  their  present  choice,  '  to 
afford  his  faithful  Commons  an  opportunity  of 
electing  a  person  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office  so  important.'  His 
majest\'  more  sincerely  replied,  that  he  was 
well  satisfied  his  faithful  Commons  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice  than  they  had 
done  ;  and  so  Mr.  Addington  had  the  office, 
as  it  were,  thrust  upon  him. 

Lord  Sheffield. 

During  the  short  but  eventful  reign  of 
fanaticism  in  London,  in  1780,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  whose  conduct  at  this  period  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  aware  what 
bigotrj'  can  achieve,  used  to  leave  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  go  out  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  lobby,  in  order  to  tell 
them  partially,  who  were  speaking,  and  what 
was  at  that  moment  doing  in  the  House. 

On  one  occasion  in  which  Lord  George  was 
thus  indulging  himself  and  his  bigoted  fol- 
lowers. Colonel  Holroyd,  afterwards  Lord 
Sheffield,  fearing  lest  such  inflammatory  con- 
duct might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
cesses, seized  hold  of  lordship,  and  said, 
'  Hitherto,  my  lord,  I  have  imputed  this  be- 
haviour to  madness  only  ;  but  now  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  ari.ses  rather  from  a  malicious 
disposition.       Orrc    thing,    however,   let  me 
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observe,  that  if  by  your  conduct  the  safety  of 
any  menaber  of  the  House  is  endangered,  or 
that  one  of  them  receives  ?.  single  insult,  I 
shall  consider  your  lordship  as  the  cause,  and 
[at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  his 
swordj  shall  take  care  that  you  answer  it  with 
your  life.'  This  threat  had  the  desired  effect : 
Lord  George  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  House, 
and  gave  no  further  encouragement  to  his 
partizans  to  follow  him  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 


Difference  between  Speaking 
and  Publishing. 

At  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  in  1813,  Thomas 
Creevcy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  on  INIr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Lispector- 
Gcneral  of  Taxes  at  Liverpool.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Creevey,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  designated 
the  office  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  as  that  of  a 
common  informer,  and  insinuated  that  he  re- 
ceived a  large  annuity  for  undertaking  to 
screw  up  the  assessments  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  imagination.  An  erroneous  report  of  this 
speech  having  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  news- 
paper, Mr.  Creevey  sent  a  correct  account  of 
it  to  the  printer,  who  accordingly  inserted  it. 

Mr.  Parke,  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
after  commenting  on  the  above  passage,  which 
he  declared  to  be  a  scandalous  and  defamatory 
libel,  said  if  the  defendant  had  only  made  the 
speech  in  Parliament,  it  might  have  been  im- 
possible to  convict  him  ;  but  having  published 
It,  he  was  answerable  if  it  contained  libellous 
matter,  just  the  same  as  for  the  publication  of 
a  libel  of  any  other  description.  He  quoted 
the  trial  of  the  King  v.  Lord  Abingdon,  as  a 
case  in  point. 

Jfr.  Brougham,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Creevey, 
maintained,  first,  that  any  person  had  a  right 
to  publi.sh  a  correct  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
publication  was  not  a  libel.  '  Could  it,'  he 
said,  '  be  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  law  of 
Parliament,  that  any  reporter  might  print  as 
the  speech  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  that 
which  he  did  not  speak,  and  that  members  of 
Parliament  alone  were  to  be  interdicted  by  the 
terrors  of  fine  and  imprisonment  from  publish- 
ing what  they  did  say  ?' 

Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  the  judge  v/ho  pre- 
sided, stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  publica- 
tion in  question  was  a  libel  ;  and  that  it  was 
no  extenuation  to  say  that  it  was  the  report  of 
a  speech  of  Parliament. 

The  jury  found  Mr.  Creevey  guilty,  and  he 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  the  offence. 


£arl  of  Shaftesbury  and  James  II. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  no  sooner  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor  than,  by  a  very 
trivial  incident,  he  demonstrated  how  irrecon- 
cileably  he  was  at  variance  with  the  Duke  of 
York  after  James  W, ']  and  the  Popish  faction. 
The  duke  had  been  for  several  years  accus- 


tomed to  place  himself  in  the  House  of  Peers 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  on  the  seat 
appropriated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  on 
the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  in 
1673,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  Chancellor,  re- 
fused to  proceed  to  business  till  his  royal  high- 
ness had  removed  to  his  proper  place,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  throne.  This  threw  the  duke 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  he  at  first  refused 
compliance  in  the  most  provoking  language, 
calling  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  villain  and  a 
rascal.  Lord  Shaftesburj-,  with  that  com- 
mand of  temper  and  readiness  of  retort  for 
which  he  \\-as  celebrated,  calmly  replied  :  '  I 
am  much  obliged  to  your  highness  for  not  also 
calling  me  papist  and  coward.'  The  duke  was 
at  last  compelled  to  submit,  and  take  the  seat 
assigned  to  him. 

Charles  the  Second  used  to  say  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  that  '  he  knew  more  law 
than  all  his  judges,  and  more  divinity  than  all 
his  bishops.' 

Both  Rogue  and  Fool. 

A  member  of  an  election  committee  having 
read  the  newspapers  during  part  of  the  time 
the  merits  of  a  vote  were  under  discussion 
and  slept  the  rest,  was  challenged  by  the 
chairman  for  his  behaviour.  He  bluntly  an- 
sv/ered,  '  I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
case.'  On  the  circumstance  being  related  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  observed,  if  he  (the  konotir- 
ablc  member)  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make  up 
his  mind  on  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he 
should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it.' 
'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Dudley  Long  (afterwards 
North),  '  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made 
him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool." 


America  a  Part  of  Kent. 

Of  all  the  arguments  hy  which  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  tax  American  colonies  was 
vindicated,  none  was  so  singular  or  so  extrava- 
gant as  that  urged  by  Sir  James  Marriott,  the 
Judge  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Admir- 
alty. In  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1782,  after  maintain- 
ing that  'the  American  war  was  just  in  its  ori- 
gin,' he  proceeded  to  prove  the  assertion,  by 
observing,  '  that  although  it  had  been  fre- 
quently pretended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  w-ere  not  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  yet  the  fact  was  otherwise,  for 
they  were  actually  represented.  The  first 
colonization  by  national  and  sovereign  autho- 
rity, was  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made  of 
these  lands,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  colonies, 
were  of  one  tenor,  and  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  'To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king's 
or  queen's  majesty,  as  par:  and  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  within  the  county 
of  Kent,  reddcnditm  a  certain  rent  at  our 
castle  of  East  Greenwich,'  &c.  So  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  fact,  by  the 
nature  uf  their  tenure,  reprgsentgd  ii]  ParliA» 
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Hient  hy  the  htighis 0/ the shiTe /or  tJie  cozinty 
of  Kent.' 

This  singular  legal  discovery,  that  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  actually  constituted  part  and 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
although  delivered  with  all  due  solemnity, 
excited  so  much  merriment  in  the  House,  that 
the  Speaker  found  it  necessary  to  employ  his 
authority  to  enforce  order. 


Lord  Cochrane. 

The  evening  on  which  Lord  Cochrane's 
imprisonment  for  the  Stock  Exchange  hoax 
had  expired,  he  proceeded  from  the  King's 
Bench  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his 
single  vote,  made  a  majority  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  granting  an 
additional  sum  of  ^6000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  This  proposed  grant  had  met 
with  the  most  decided  opposition  in  the 
House,  in  the  whole  of  its  progress,  and  it 
was  forwarded  through  its  several  stages  by 
very  trifling  majorities.  On  the  second  read- 
ing, the  question  was  just  on  the  point  of 
being  put  to  the  vote  ;  at  this  moment,  Lord 
Cochrane  entered,  and  made  the  number — for 
the  second  reading,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  against  it,  one  hundred  and  twenty-si.\-. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  the  numbers  would  have 
been  equal,  and  the  Speaker  must  have  been 
appealed  to  for  his  casting  vote. 


Sir  Richard  Hill. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  who  for  many  years  re- 
presented Shropshire  in  Parliament,  was  a 
verj'  constant  speaker  in  the  House,  where 
the  motley  mixture  of  politics  and  religion 
which  composed  his  harangues,  frequently  ex- 
cited considerable  merriment.  The  author  of 
'  Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad,'  has  exhibited  the 
peculiarities  of  the  worthy  baronet,  though 
with  too  much  severity,  in  the  following 
passage : 

*  With  wit  so  various,  piety  so  odd. 
Quoting  by  turns  from  Miller  and  from  God  ; 
Shall  no  distinction  wait  thy  honour'd  name  ? 
No  lofty  epithet  transmit  thy  fame? 
Forbid  it  wit ;  from  mirth  refined,  away  ! 
Forbid   it   scripture,    which  thou   mak'st  so 

Scipio,  we  know,  was  Africanus  call'd  ; 
Richard,    styl'd   Longshanks ;    Charles,    sur- 

nam'd  the  Bald  ; 
Shall  these,  for  petty  merits,  be  renown'd, 
And  no  proud  phrase,  with  panegyric  sound, 
■Swell  thy  short  name,  great  Hill?  Here,  take 

thy  due. 
And  hence  be  call'd,  The  Scriptur.\l  Killi- 


Irish  Electors. 

The  freedom  of  election  was  never  more 
grossly  violated  than  in  Ireland,  previous  to 
the  Union.     The  Beresford  family,  who  were 


at  the  head  of  the  revenue,  could,  On  all  emer- 
gencies, march  a  whole  army  of  excisemen, 
ta.v-gatherers,  distillers,  brewers,  and  publi- 
cans, into  the  field  ;  all  of  whom  had  either 
votes  in  corporations,  or  were  forty-shilling 
freeholders  in  three  or  four  counties  ;  and  if. 
on  any  occasion,  the  success  of  the  court  can- 
didate was  doubtful,  a  batch  of  those  forty- 
-shilling  voters  was  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  same  identical  acre  was  some- 
times transferred  in  succession  from  one  to 
twenty  tenants,  with  an  increasing  profit  rent 
of  forty-shilhngs  a  year  to  each.  On  one  par- 
ticular occasion,  when  popular  interest  ran 
high,  on  the  approach  of  a  general  election. 
Mr.  Beresford  was  obliged  to  brigade  the 
custom  house  officers  from  the  metropolis,  and 
every  out-port  in  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom 
being  previously  organized  as  quorum  voters 
for  several  counties,  were  actually  marched 
by  squads  through  every  district  within  the 
circuit  of  their  respective  cantonments,  to 
turn  the  scale  at  every  election  they  could 
reach. 

This  circumstance  was,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament,  happily  seized  by  Mr.  Curran, 
who  dwelt  on  it  with  infinite  humour.  '  What, 
Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  '  must  be  the  alarm 
and  consternation  of  the  whole  country',  when 
they  .saw  these  hordes  of  custom-house  Tar- 
tars travelling  every  district,  devouring  like 
locusts  the  provisions,  and  overwhelming  the 
franchises  of  the  people  ?  These  fiscal  come- 
dians travelled  in  carts  and  waggons,  from 
town  to  town,  county  to  count\',  and  election 
to  election,  to  fill  this  House,  not  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the  great 
Cham,  who  commands  them.  Methinks  I  see 
a  whole  caravan  of  these  strolling  consti- 
tuents, trundling  in  their  vehicles  towards  a 
countrj'  town,  where  some  gaping  simpleton, 
in  wonderment  at  their  appearance,  asks  the 
driver  of  the  first  vehicle,  "  Where,  my  good 
1  fellow,  are  you  going  with  these  raggamuffins? 
I  suppose  they  are  convicts  on  their  way  to 
the  kidship,  for  transportation  to  Botany  Bay." 
"  Oh  :  no,"  answers  the  driver,  "  they  are  only 
a  few  cartloads  of  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facturing members  of  Parliament,  on  their  way 
to  the  next  election."  ' 

Such  is  .said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
speech,  that  I\Ir.  Beresford,  and  his  whole 
corps  of  commissioners,  joined  in  the  general 
laugh  which  it  excited. 


Duel  between  Pitt  and  Tierney. 

Mr.  Tierney  having  opposed  the  bill  for 
suspending  seamen's  protections,  which  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1798, 
'Sir.  Pitt,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have 
lost  his  usual  moderation,  declared,  '  that  he 
considered  Mr.  Tierney's  opposition  to  it  as 
proceeding  from  a  wish  to  impede  the  service 
of  the  country.'  Mr.  Tierney  immediately 
ro.se,  and  calling  Mr.  Pitt  to  order,  appealed 
to  the  House  for  protection. 

Mr.  Addington,  who  then  occupied  the 
chair,  observed,  '  That  if  the  House  should 
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consider  the  words  which  had  been  used,  as 
conveying  a  personal  reflection  on  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  they  were  in  that  point  of 
view  to  be  considered  as  iinparHamentary  and 
disorderly.  It  was  for  the  House  to  decide 
on  their  application,  and  they  would  wait  in 
the  mean  time  for  the  explanation  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.' 

Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  apologizing  for  the 
warmth  of  his  e.xpressions,  as  was  expected, 
said,  '  If  the  House  called  on  him  to  explain 
away  anything  that  he  had  .said,  they  might 
wait  long  enough  for  such  an  explanation  ! 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  opposing  a  necessarj-  measure 
for  the  defence  of  the  country :  and,  there- 
fore, should  neither  explain,  nor  retract,  any 
part  of  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject.' 

Here  the  matter  ended  as  far  as  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  were  concerned,  but 
on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Tiemej^  sent  Mr. 
Pitt  a  challenge.  The  parties  met  on  Sunday, 
at  Putney  Heath  ;  a  case  of  pistols  was  fired 
at  the  same  moment  without  effect  ;  a  second 
case  was  aLso  fired  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  second  pistol  in  the  air,  the 
.seconds  interfered,  and  thus  the  business  ter- 
minated. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  this  affair 
known,  than  squibs,  epigrams,  pasquinades, 
and  caricatures,  appeared  on  all  sides  ;  one 
of  the  best,  was  a  ballad  in  imitation  of 
Chesy  Chase,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
few  of  the  stanzas  : 

'  Two  orators,  whose  venom'd  tongues 

Had  left  a  point  in  doubt. 
With  weapons  of  more  deadly  mould, 

Resolv'd  to  fight  it  out. 
The  one,  a  squire  of  manners  blunt, 

A  patriot  staunch  within  ; 
The  other  of  a  lordly  breed, 

A  courtier  tall  and  thin. 
Firearms  they  chose,  artillery  dire. 

Pistols,  flint,  powder,  shot'; 
Battle  the  powder — what  the  ball, 
The  poet  knoweth  not. 
*  *  -^  -a.  If  1!. 

The  ground  they  took,  the  mortal  tube 

Each  pointed  as  he  might  ; 
When,  mar%-ellous  to  either  sense. 

Both  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Again  they  prim'd,  again  they  fir'd, 

Again  the  film  came  o'er  ; 
When  now  the  seconds  made  a  vov.'. 

That  thej'  should  fight  no  more. 
Such  was  the  mist  that  veil'd  from  view. 

The  Greeks  from  Trojan  foes, 

Preser\-'d  them  for  a  future  day. 

And  lengthen'd  Ilium's  woes.' 


Orator  and  no  Orator. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1774, 
Mr.  Burke  was  returned  member  for  Malton  ; 
but  when  on  the  point  of  sitting  down,  after 
the  election,  to  dinner  with  his  friends  in  that 
town,  a  deputation  of  merchants  arrived  from 


Bristol,  requesting  him  to  stand  for  that  city. 
By  the  advice  of  his  Malton  constituents,  he 
set  off  immediately,  and  arriving  at  Bristol  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  election,  delivered  sd 
eloquent  a  speech,  and  di.splayed  so  iiitimate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  advantages  and 
principles  of  commerce,  and  the  local  interests 
of  Bristol,  as  produced  the  most  striking  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  electors,  and  en- 
sured his  final  success.  He  was  returned  for 
that  city,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruger,  a 
gentleman,  who,  it  would  appear,  possessed 
no  great  share  of  that  eloquence  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Burke  returned  thanks  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  Cruger  arose  and 
exclaimed,  '  I  say  ditto  to  ilr.  Burke— I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke.' 


2vlr.  Windham. 

Mr.  Windham  was  one  of  those  orators  to 
whom  justice  has  perhaps  never  been  done  ; 
for  having  created  numerous  enemies  by  his 
occasional  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  use 
of  some  unguarded  expressions,  these  have 
been  dwelt  on  and  remembered,  while  the 
brilliant  displays  of  his  eloquence  have  been 
forgotten.  Every  person  remembers  that  Mr. 
Windham  vindicated  bull-baiting  and  cock- 
fighting  ;  that  he  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the 
Quiberon  expedition,  as  'a  killing  off'  of 
soldiers ;  and  that  he  compared  the  small 
economy  recommended  by  the  opponents  of 
ministers,  as  '  the  miserable  savings  of  the 
ends  of  candles,  and  the  parings  of  bits  of 
cheese.'  All  these  expressions  are  treasured 
up,  while  the  subjects  that  gave  rise  to  them, 
and  the  context  of  the  argument,  are  entirely 
forgotten. 

But  the  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham were  not  content  with  the  opening  which 
he  sometimes  afforded  them  amidst  the  sallies 
of  indignation,  or  the  surmises  which  they  de- 
duced from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  and  the 
violence  of  his  zeal :  they  went  still  further, 
and  ascribed  to  him  sayings  and  maxims 
which  he  never  uttered,  and  which  were  cal- 
culated to  injure  his  character  with  the  public, 
and  his  interest  with  his  constituents. 

This  practice  at  length  became  so  common, 
that  Mr.  Windham  found  it  necessar>'  to  vin- 
dicate his  character  from  the  false  charges  or 
misrepresentations  that  had  gone  abroad.  In 
a  debate  on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
CorJ>7is  Act,  he  took  occasion  to  refute  a 
falsehood  everj-where  circulated,  that  he  had 
exclaimed,  '  Perish  our  commerce  !'  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  if  he  had  ever  used  the 
e.xpression.  Mr.  Hardinge  immediately  rose, 
and  relieved  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  House  from  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  by 
fathering  the  words  himself.  He  obser^'ed 
that,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  he  was  anxious 
to  declare  that  the  sentiment  alluded  to,  re- 
lating to  the  commerce  and  constitution  of  the 
countr\',  had  come  from  him,  and  not  from 
Mr.  Windham  ;  nor  was  he  ashamed  now  to 
repeat,  that  if  the  unfortunate  difficulty  should 
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eVer  arrive  when  he  must  sacrifice  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  he  would  again  say,  '  Perish 
commerce  ;  Hve  the  constitution  !' 

There  was  generally  more  force  than  bril- 
liancy in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Windham, 
though  some  of  them  were  not  destitute  of  the 
latter  qudity.  On  the  motion  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Rose,  during  the  Westminster 
election,  he  attacked  the  ministers  in  a  vein 
of  happy  ridicule.  After  combating  the  at- 
tempts to  evade  an  inquiry',  he  said,  '  This  ad- 
ministration, which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
paint  as  a  paragon  of  purity  and  virtue,  will 
now  stand  unmasked  and  exposed  in  its  true 
and  natural  colours.  The  gay  and  embroi- 
dered suit  of  pretence,  in  which  ministers  have 
decked  themselves,  and  under  which  they  have 
strutted  in  magnificent  disguise,  is  torn  off, 
and  we  behold  them  in  the  tattered  rags  of 
their  genuine  deformity.  They  stand  like  the 
uncased  Frenchman  (whom  the  licentiousness 
of  our  stage  is  too  apt  to  ridicule)  in  ruffles, 
without  a  shirt ;  in  tinsels  and  lace  on  the  out- 
side, in  dirt  or  dowlas  within.' 

!Mr.  Windham  was  an  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  he 
\vas  also  an  enemy  to  state  lotteries.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  on  the  latter  subject,  in  1792, 
when  Mr.  Mainwaringhad  stated  the  increase 
of  abuses  practised  during  that  year,  Mr. 
Windham  said  that  '  Government,  by  acquies- 
cing in  the  plan  of  a  state  lottery,  had  avowed 
themselves  the  bankers — the  partners  of  all 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  now  described. 
They  made  war  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  criminal 
might  be  easily  traced,  step  by  step,  from  the 
insurance  office  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  mis- 
chief,' he  said,  '  had  extended  to  every  class  ; 
and  were  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operations  of  it,  they  would  trace  it 
to  the  first  floor,  from  that  to  the  second — to 
the  garret— to  the  pawnbroker's  shop — to  the  I 
Old  Bailey-  to  the  gallows,  or  to  Bedlam,  or 
the  workhouse.' 


Sheridan. 

Previous  to  the  celebrated  debate  that  took 
place  in  1805,  on  the  'Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquin,','  Sheridan 
was  observed  in  a  coffee-house  near  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  tea,  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
before  him.  For  some  time  he  sat  drinking 
tea,  and  making  memoranda,  when  he  called 
♦he  waiter  to  bring  him  some  brandy.  A  half- 
pint  tumbler  was  immediately  brought  him, 
when  continuing  awhile  drinking  his  tea,  he 
at  length  collected  his  papers,  put  them  into 
his  pocket,  and  swallowing  his  half-pint  of 
brandy  at  a  draught,  like  a  glass  of  porter,  he 
went  to  the  House,  where  he  made  one  of  the 
best  speeches  ever  delivered  by  him,  alike  re- 
markable for  keenness  of  argument  and  bril- 
liancy, of  wit ;  and  this  under  the  influence  of 
a  potion  which  would  wholly  have  deprived 
most  men  of  their  faculties. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  I\Ir.  Sheridan's 
public  life,  he  seldom  spoke  in  Parliament ; 


!  and  when  he  did  speak,  he  was  no  longer  dis- 
I  tinguished  for  the  ardour  of  his  attacks,  the 
pertinacity  and  promptness  of  his  questions, 
I  or  the  brilliancy  of  his  replies.  He,  however, 
!  terminated  his  political  career  v.-ith  a  splendid 
I  proof  of  eloquence.  This  was  in  1812,  when 
the  overtures  for  peace  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  m.ade  by  France,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  He  declared  resistance  to 
Bonaparte,  even  with  the  hazard  of  defeat,  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  concluded  with 
the  following  animated  sentence,  which  was 
the  last  he  uttered  in  Parliament.  '  If  we 
fall,'  said  he,  '  in  this  great  struggle,  and  if 
after  our  ruin,  there  shall  possibly  rise  an 
historian  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  and 
importance  of  events,  his  language  will  be, 
"  Britain  fell ;  and  fell  with  her,  all  the  best 
securities  for  the  charities  of  human  life;  the 
power,  the  honour,  the  fame,  the  glory,  and 
the  liberties,  not  only  of  herself,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized  world."'  [See  AntXcfoU'S  of 
Eloq!iejice.\ 


Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Dr.  Watson,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was 
one  of  tlie  mo^t  unmanageable  prelates  that 
ever  sat  in  Parliament  ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  talents  entitled  him  to  higher  preferment, 
yet  his  way  and  disposition  were  such  as  to 
render  his  influence  and  interest  of  little  value 
to  any  minister.  In  Parliament,  however,  his 
conduct  was  manly  and  independent,  and  not 
to  be  influenced  by  friendship  or  party.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  this  occurred  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Fo.x's  India  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff disapproved  of  it,  and  all  that  he  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  do  was  to  promise  the  Duke 
of  Portland  not  to  oppose  it.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland  knowing  this,  applied  to  him  on  the 
opposite  side,  when  the  bishop  returned  him 
the  following  characteristic  answer : 

'My  DEAR  Lord  Dltke, 

*  The  enclosed  will  show  you  that  j'cu  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  my 
principles  ;  it  is  an  answer  to  a  pressing  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland.  I  send  it  to  you 
in  confidence  ;  you  will  perceive  from  it  that 
my  word  is  gone  to  take  no  part  in  this  busi- 
ness. I  am  sick  of  party.  You  are  a  young 
man,  and  zeal  may  become  you,  but  I  have 
lost  my  political  zeal  for  ever  ;  the  conlition 
has  dt-stroyed  it.  If  a  new  administration  is 
formed,  it  will  be  but  a  new  coalition.  Your 
political  character  is  yet,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
sullied. You  are  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  deserter  ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Whigs  first 
deserted  their  own  honour  when  they  joined 
Lord  North.' 

When  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Parliament  was  in  consequence  dis- 
solved, the  bishop,  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, thus  addressed  the  new  minister: 
'Dear  sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
think  you  cannot  continue  minister  with  that 
high  sense  of  honour  which  1  wish  you  to  do, 
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■whilst  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  you  stands  unbiotted  from 
the  journals.' 


Nine  Pins. 

The  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  to  extensive 
a  proprietor  and  patron  of  boroughs,  that  he 
returned  nine  members  every  Parliament,  who 
were  facetiously  called  '  Lord  Lonsdale's  nine 
pins.'  One  of  the  members  thus  designated 
having  made  a  very  e.xtravagant  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  ansv.ered  by  INIr. 
Burke  in  a  vein  cf  the  happiest  .sarcasm, 
which  elicited  from  the  House  loud  and  con- 
tinued cheers.  Mr.  Fo.\-,  entering  the  House 
just  as  Mr.  Burke  was  sitting  down,  inquired 
of  Sheridan  what  the  House  was  cheering? 
'  Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,'  replied  Sheri- 
dan, '  only  Burke  has  knocked  down  one  of 
Lord  Lonsdale's  nine  pins.' 


Curran. 

Mr.  Curran  was  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  individuals  who  have  shone  more 
at  the  bar  than  in  the  senate.  He  seemed 
sensible  of  this  himself:  and  on  being  once 
asked  whether  he  thought  the  Irish  parliamen- 
tary reporters  had  done  him  justice,  he  re- 
plied, *  Whether  the  parliamentary  reporters 
have  done  justice  to  my  efforts  in  the  House 
of  Common.^,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  that 
the  public  have  not,  I  am  certain.  You  must 
consider  that  I  was  a  person  attached  to 
a  great  and  powerful  party,  whose  leaders 
were  men  of  importance  in  the  state,  totally 
devoted  to  those  political  pursuits  from 
whence  my  mind  was  necessarily  distracted 
by  studies  of  a  different  description.  They 
allotted  me  my  station  in  debate,  which  being 
generally  in  the  rear,  I  was  seldom  brought 
jnto  action  till  towards  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment. After  having  toiled  through  the  Four 
Courts  for  the  entire  day,  I  brought  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  person  enfeebled,  and  a 
mind  exhausted.  I  was  compelled  to  speak 
late  in  the  night,  and  had  to  rise  early  for  the 
judges  in  the  morning  ;  the  consequence  v.-as, 
my  efforts  were  but  crude,  and  where  others 
had  the  whole  day  for  the  correction  of  their 
speeches,  I  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  inability 
or  inattention.' 

Mr.  Curran  had, howe%-er,  in  some  instances, 
little  cause  of  complaint  against  the  reporters, 
wlio  appear  to  have  done  him  justice.  When 
Major  Hobart  was  secretary  to  the  viceroy, 
and  had  the  management  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  his  ranks  were  filled  with  a  set 
of  miserable  supporters,  whose  talents  only 
qualified  them  to  talk  against  time,  and  to  fire 
their  amen  shots  at  the  question  by  the  simple 
monosyllables  ay  or  tio.  Curran,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  thus  satirically  commiserated 
them  : 

'  For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  glance 
at  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  the 
way  Major  Hobart),  without  feelings  of  un- 
affected pity  for  him  in  the  duties  he  has  to 


perform  in  his  arduous  situation.  When  1 
behold  an  English  secretary,  day  after  day, 
marching  down  to  this  House  from  the  castle, 
like  a  petty  German  clockmaker,  with  his 
wooden  timepieces  dangling  at  his  back,  in 
order  to  deposit  them  on  their  shelves  in  dumb 
show,  until  their  manager  shall  pull  the  strings 
for  their  lariuiis  to  go  off,  or  their  Jutrdy 
gii7-dies  to  play  their  appointed  tunes,  I  feel 
for  the  honour  of  the  country  he  came  from, 
as  well  as  for  the  debasement  of  my  own.' 

At  another  time  he  compared  those  servile 
members  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  to  '  mummies  in  a  catacomb,  who 
remained  fixed  in  their  niches  until  dragged 
out  to  give  their  votes.' 


INIoney  Bills. 


In  1805,  when  IMr.  Abbot  was  Speaker,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  an  amendment  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Peers  in  the  Pension  Duty  Bill,  which 
consisted  of  the  simple  addition  of  the  single 
word  '  that,'  which  appeared  to  have  been 
omitted,  and  was  now  wanting  to  render  the 
passage  grammatical.  The  Speaker  ob.served 
that  '  it  was  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  alteration,  as  when  any 
amendment  was  made  by  the  Lord.s  in  a 
money  bill  it  was  customary  to  exercise  the 
most  vigilant  jealousy.  When  the  amendment 
attached  to  the  substance  of  a  bill,  the  Com- 
mons, on  no  occasion,  consented  to  it  ;  but  if 
it  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
cleiical  error,  it  had  not  been  unusual  to 
adopt  it.' 

The  Speaker  stated  an  instance  which  oc- 
curred relative  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  38th 
of  George  the  Third,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for 
granting  an  aid  to  his  IMajesty  bya  Land  [tax].' 
The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  it  appear- 
ing there  was  some  omission,  they  filled  it  up 
with  the  word  'tax.'  The  Speaker  added  that 
these  matters,  however  slight  in  appearance, 
were  entitled  to  grave  and  serious  considera- 
tion ;  because  the  House  must  be  aware  that  if 
trivial  alterations  were  overlooked,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  far  subsequent  ones  might 
encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. 


2vlr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  "Wliitbread  was  one  of  the  sternest  and 
most  undaunted  senators  of  his  day  ;  no  diffi- 
culty appalled  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  he  seemed  quite  regardless,  so  far  as 
related  to  him.self,  whether  he  stood  alone  or 
had  the  support  of  the  House.  In  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville,  the  m.anagement 
of  which  principally  rested  upon  him,  he  dis- 
played great  ability.  In  closing  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  memorable  trial,  he  combined  a 
happy  vein  of  satire  with  much  powerful 
reasoning. 

One  of  the  counsel  for  Lord  Melville  had 
attempted  to  ridicule  the  fact  of  tracing  the 
bank  notes.      Mr.   Whitbread,   in  reply,  ob- 
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served,  '  If  the  histor\'  of  all  the  bank  notes 
could  have  been  unravelled,  what  a  history 
might  it  not  have  disclosed  !  Al  have  heard 
of  the  book  called  "  Chrysal,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Guinea."  Suppose  some  such  com- 
municative guinea  could  now  be  found  ;  it 
might  tell  them  it  found  its  way  from  the  Ex- 
chequer into  the  iron  chest  at  the  Navy  Office  ; 
from  thence,  it  might  say,  I  expected  to  be 
transported  to  the  pocket  of  some  brave  sea- 
man, or  seaman's  widow.  But  judge  of  my 
surprise  when  I  was  taken  out  to  pay  a  bill  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Soon  afterwards  I 
found  myself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
to  my  astonishment,  heard  Lord  Melville  say 
that  he  had  applied  me  and  ten  thousand 
others  to  public  purposes,  but  which  he  never 
would  name.  Subsequent  to  that,  when  I 
had  made  a  few  more  transactions,  I  found 
myself  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  pocket  of 
a  counsellor,  who  was  pleading  the  cause  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  strictl}^  endeavouring  to 
controvert  both  the  law  and  the  fact ;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  to  hear  another 
counsellor,  who  professed  to  be  on  the  same 
side,  contradict  his  colleague  point  blank.' 

In  alluding  to  the  conversation  which  was 
stated  to  have  passed  between  Lord  Melville 
and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Trotter,  Mr.  V/hitbread 
observed  that  the  latter  would  not  recollect 
any  of  the  conversations  with  precision  ;  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  understood 
each  other.  'There  are,'  said  Mr.  Whitbread, 
'  many  modes  of  communicating  ideas,  inde- 
pendent of  words.  When  our  immortal  bard 
represents  King  John  as  wishing  the  death  of 
his  nephew  Arthur,  without  daring  to  speak 
his  svishes  direct  to  Hubert,  he  thus  addresses 
him ; — 

"  If  that  thou  couldst  see  without  eyes. 
Hear  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  u.sing  conceit  alone  ; 
Without  eye's  tears,  and  harmful  sound  of 

words. 
Then,  in  despite  of  bloodshed,  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts."  ' 


Lord  Colchester. 

Few  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
v.-ere  more  decidedly  popular,  and  that  for  a 
long  period,  than  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Abbot,  now  Lord  Colchester.  "  To 
knowledge  the  most  extensive,'  said  Sir 
William  Scott,  on  moving  his  first  re- 
election into  the  office  of  Speaker,  '  he  has 
added  principles  the  most  strictly  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  our  e.vcellent  constitution. 
Public  decorum  he  has  ever  made  consistent 
with  the  mildness  of  private  intercourse. 
Dignity  in  his  official  situation  has  never  been 
found  unmixed  with  the  most  bland  and 
engaging  manners :  and  every  expectation 
formed  of  him  has  been  amply  realized.' 

It  is  nut  a  little  to  his  praise,  that  during  a 
period  of  more  than  seven  years,  in  which  Air. 
Abbot  held  tlie  important  office  of  Speaker, 
no  member  of  any  party  ever  accused  him  of 
the  slightest  prejudice  61  partiality  ;  and  the 


same  independence  which  he  manifested  to- 
wards   individuals,    he    exercised  on   public 
questions,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for 
his   opinion   or  decision.     W^hen  the  question 
of  Lord  ^Melville's  guilt  had  been  discussed  in 
I  the  House  of  Commons,  and  put  to  the  vote, 
the  numbers  were  exactly  equal.  The  Speaker, 
as  in  all  such  cases  is  necessary-,  was  called 
I  upon  to   decide,  when  Mr.  Abbot,  after  ex- 
i  pressing  the  reason  for  his  vote,   in  a  short, 
but    comprehensive  speech,    decided,    in   the 
first  instance,  on   the   guilt  and   consequent 
prosecution  of  Lord  Melville. 

A  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Co.mmons  has 
very  few  opportunities  of  displaying  his  ora- 
torical powers ;  but  r^Ir.  Abbot  had  given 
evidence  of  his  talents,  before  he  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  on  some  occasions  after- 
wards. When  the  bill  for  emancipating  the 
Catholics,  in  1813,  had  been  twice  read,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  i\Ir.  Abbot  opposed  it  with  such 
force  and  eloquence,  as  made  a  manifest  im- 
pression in  the  House,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  bill  being  rejected 
in  its  third  stage  through  the  House. 


Hard  Words. 

A  very  spirited  debate,  as  far  as  relates  to 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  smartness  of  retort, 
took  place  on  ^Ir.  Creevey's  motion  respecting 
the  ministerial  pensions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  26th  of  June,  1S22.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Creevej'-  thus 
noticed  an  observation  of  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  on  the  debate  relative  to  am- 
bassadors' pensions.  '  "  ^\Tlat,"  said  the 
noble  marquess,  "would  you  diszngoicr the 
monarchy  by  going  into  a  committee?  "  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  monarchy  could  be 
more  disvigoitred  than  b}''  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee.  The  noble  lord  may  talk  as. 
long  as  he  pleases  of  disz'igouring.  (A  laugh) 
Aye,  disingo7u-ii!g  !  The  term  is  not  mine,  I 
borrovvcd  it  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  noble 
marquess,  which  is  so  rich  in  novelties  in  the 
English  language.' 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  pension 
of.  ;^3ooo  a  year  to  Lord  Sidm.outh,  on  his 
retirement  from  office,  IVIr.  H.  G.  Bennet  de- 
clared, that  from  the  hapless  day  when  his 
lordship  quitted  the  chair  of  that  House  to 
bccom^e  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  for 
which  situation  he  zuas  no  more  Jit  than  any 
of  t!ic  door-kcepcfs  of  tJie  House),  down  to 
the  present  time,  he  had  done  nothing  to  de- 
ser/e  the  reward  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  alluded  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr."  Bankes,  whom  he  desig- 
nated as  a  friend  to  reform  in  little  things,  but 
an  enemy  to  economy  and  reform  in  matters 
of  importance. 

Mr.  Banks  declared  that  this  attack  upon 
him  was  unfounded  :  and  lie  would  appeal  to 
tlie  v.'hole  course  of  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct, against  such  an  insinuation,  which,  iti 
justice  to  himself,  he  m.ust  term  false. 
c  c 
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Mr.  Bennet  rose,  and  said,  that  with  every 
posible  contumely,  he  returned  the  word 
'false,'  in  ever>'  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  honourable  member  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  defended 
the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Sidmouthi  in  his  public  capacity.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  disgust  that  he  heard  his 
noble  friend  compared  to  one  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  House.  He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  reprobation  of  language  the  most 
disgiisti-,1^  and  disgraceful  he  had  ever  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Brougham  immediately  rose,  and  said, 
'  I  protest,  sir,  against  the  tone  and  language 
in  which  the  noble  lord  has  presumed  to  ad- 
dress a  representative  of  the  people  in  this 
House.  I  protest  against  the  principle  of  this 
language  :  and  I  am  surprised  how  any  minis- 
ter should  dare  to  use  it.' 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  rose  amidst 
loud  cheering  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
and  cries  of '  Order,'  '  order  ;  '  Chair,'  '  chair,' 
from  the  Ministerial  benches.  He  submitted 
that  the  word  '  dare,'  must  allude  to  something 
which  had  been  said  inconsistent  with  Parlia- 
mentary usage.  But  in  protesting  against 
expressions  of  his,  the  honourable  member 
should  take  care  that  he  did  not  himself  vio- 
late the  orders  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  considered  that  the  word 
'  dare '  was  used  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
without  offensive  intention. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  '  Sir,  I  should  bow  to 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  if  given  against  me, 
with  the  same  respectful  deference  that  I 
would  now  return  thanks  for  its  decision  in 
my  favour,  if  indeed  thanks  could  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  a  duty.  Every  man 
who  heard  the  expression  I  used,  in  reply  to 
the  extraordinary'  language  of  the  noble  lord, 
must  have  taken  ic  in  the  same  sense  which 
you,  sir,  have  done,  to  have  been  used  with- 
out any  personally  offensive  intention.  I, 
sir,  used  the  term,  when  I  heard  a  minister 
of  the  crown  presuming  for  I  must  not  now 
use  a  harsher  word  to  charge  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  with  using  language  dis- 
gusting and  disgraceful  ;  but  I  will  repeat 
the  sense  of  the  term,  though  it  may  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  sound  ;  that  whether  it 
be  presuming,  or  venturing,  or  pleasing  ;for 
to  such  critics  of  words,  I  will  give  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  English  language,  such  as 
it  is  understood  \>y  those  who  speak  it ;  and 
to  him  who  does  not,  I  will  give  his  own  voca- 
bulary'',  and  I  will  say,  that  in  this  House,  no 
man  ever  before  heard  a  minister  of  the 
crown  using  such  epithets  as  disgusting  and 
disgraceful,  as  applied  to  the  observations  of 
an  honourable  member,  and  contend  that  the 
use  of  such  language  by  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  is  quite  nev,'  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  nor  shall  it  ever  pass  unnoticed  while 
I  have  a  seat  in  the  House,  or  a  tongue  to 
proclaim  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.' 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry'  said,  he 
had  used  the  words  '  disgraceful'  and  '  disgust- 
ing,' in  a  Parliamentary  sense  only  ;  and 
though  the  expressions  were  strong,  he  could 


not  persuade  himself  that  they  were  any  way 
misapplied.  

Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  name  of  Wilberforce,  is  associated  with 
the  best  offices  of  hiimanity  ;  and  with  one  of 
the  most  glorious  triumphs  that  persevering 
eloquence  ever  accornpUshed — the  abolition  of 
the  slave  .rade. 

It  was  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  1787,  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  first  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
respecting  the  slave  trade.  His  speech  was 
replete  with  eloquence,  and  he  described  this 
horrible  traffic  in  the  most  glov.-ing  terms. 

'  Never,'  said  he,  '  was  a  m.ore  complete 
system  of  injustice  and  cruelty  exhibited  to 
the  world.  To  whatever  portion  of  this 
odious  traffic  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  find 
neither  consolation  nor  relief.  The  horrors 
attendant  on  tearing  the  Africans  from  their 
native  countn,',  are  only  to  be  compared  with 
the  horrors  of  the  voyage  ;  the  latter  are  onlj-- 
to  be  equalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  colonial 
slavery'  itself.  By  a  merciful  dispensat  ion  of 
Providence,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical order  of  things,  some  degree  of  good 
generally  accompanies  evil :  hurricanes  purify 
the  air ;  persecution  excites  enthusiasm  for 
truth  ;  pride,  vanity,  and  profusion,  frequently 
contribute,  indirectlj',  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  There  is  nothing,  however  odious, 
that  has  not  its  paUiative  ;  the  savage  is  hos- 
pitable :  the  brigand  is  intrepid  ;  violence  is, 
in  general,  exempt  from  perfidy  ;  and  daring 
iniquity  from  meanness.  But  there  Is  no 
benign  concomitant  here  ;  it  belongs  to  this 
hateful  traffic  to  deteriorate  alike  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  even  to  pollute  crime  itself ; 
it  is  a  state  of  warfare  undignified  by  courage ; 
it  is  a  state  of  peace.  In  which  there  is  no 
security  against  devastation  and  massacre. 
There  you  find  the  vices  of  polished  society, 
without  the  delicacy  uf  manners  by  which, 
they  are  tempered  ;  the  primitive  savageness 
of  man,  stripped  of  all  its  innocence  ;  per- 
verseness,  pure  and  complete,  full  and  finished, 
destitute  of  everj'  honourable  sentiment,  of 
every  advantage  that  can  be  contemplated 
without  indignation,  or  acknowledged  without 
the  deepest  shame.' 

From  this  time,  to  1806,  when  Mr.  W.  suc- 
ceeded in  erasing  from  British  history  that 
stain  to  our  national  character,  his  whole  life 
may  be  read  in  the  progress  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade. 

Of  all  the  debates  to  which  this  subject 
gave  rise,  that  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1793,  was 
the  most  eloquent  and  interesting.  The  num- 
ber of  petitions  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
eight ;  this  stimulated  and  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  measure  ;  the  want  of  success 
hitherto  seemed  to  have  awakened  all  the 
energies,  and  to  have  aroused  everj'  honour- 
able feeling  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  appeared  so  insupera- 
ble, that  it  was  imagined  the  question  would 
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have  been  carried  by  acclamation.  Eighty- 
live  persons  were  only  found  to  vote  against 
the  total  abolition.  But  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville, 
the  word  'gradual,'  was  introduced  into  the 
motion  before  it  was  passed. 

yir.  Wilberforce,  after  enumerating  the 
evils  attached  to  the  slave  trade,  and  describ- 
ing the  interest  which  the  subject  had  excited 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  combated  the 
arguments  of  those  individuals  who  con- 
demned the  inhuman  traffic  on  the  score  of 
religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  but  vindicated 
it  as  consistent  with  the  national  interest.  '  I 
trust,'  said  he,  '  that  no  such  argument  will 
be  used  this  night,  for  what  is  it  but  to 
establish  a  competition  between  God  and 
mammon,  and  to  adjudge  the  preference  to 
the  latter?  What  but  to  dethrone  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  and  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  idol  of  interest?  What  a  mani- 
festo to  surrounding  nations  !  What  a  lesson 
to  our  own  people  !  Come,  then,  ye  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  learn  a  new  code  of  morality 
from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  We 
have  discarded  an  old  prejudice  ;  we  have 
discovered  that  religion,  and  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, are  mere  rant  and  rhapsody  I  Why, 
Sir,  these  are  principles  which  Epicurus 
would  have  rejected  for  their  impiety,  and 
Machiavei  and  Borgia  would  have  disclaimed 
as  too  infamous  for  avowal,  and  too  injurious 
for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  If 
God,  in  his  anger,  would  punish  us  for  this 
formal  renunciation  of  his  authority,  what 
severer  vengeance  could  he  inflict  than  a  suc- 
cessful propagation  of  these  accursed  maxims  ? 
Consider  what  effects  would  follow  from  their 
universal  prevalence  ;  what  scenes  should  we 
.soon  behold  around  us ;  in  public  affairs, 
breach  of  faith,  and  anarchy,  and  bloodshed : 
in  private  life,  fraud,  distrust,  and  perfidy, 
and  whatever  can  degrade  the  public  charac- 
ter, and  poison  the  comforts  of  social  life  and 
domestic  intercourse.  Men  must  then  retire 
to  caves  and  deserts,  and  withdraw  from  a 
world  become  too  bad  to  be  endured.' 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  endeared  him  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  to  his  constituents,  the  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire,  which  he  represented 
for  nearly  thirty  years;  and  in  the  great 
contest  which  took  place  in  1807,  a  contest 
which  is  said  to  have  co.st  upwards  of  ;^3oo,ooo, 
his  whole  expenses  were  defrayed  by  public 
subscription  !  Nay,  such  was  the  public  zeal 
manifested  in  his  favour,  that  more  than 
double  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  election,  immense  as  it  was, 
was  raised  in  a  few  days,  and  one  moiety  was 
afterwards  returned  to  the  subscribers.  A 
similar  instance  of  popular  favour  in  behalf  of 
a  candidate,  has  never  occurred  in  the  history 
of  contested  elections. 


Mr.  Canning. 

Mr.  Canning  made  his  debut  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age.     Such  were  the  hopes  entertained 


of  his  talents,  from  the  proofs  of  them  which 
he  had  displayed  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  that 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Worsley  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire  from  the  representation  of  the 
borough  of  Newton,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  room  for  him.  Nearly  a 
year,  howaver,  elapsed,  before  he  aelivered 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  House;  the  subject 
of  discussion  being  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
I  tween  this  country  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  ; 
and  after  that  period,  he  became  a  frequent 
and  powerful  speaker  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  ofifice, 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Mr  Canning 
gave   a   marked  proof  of    his  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  the   fallen   premier,    by  the  well- 
known  song  of  '  The  Pilot  that  weaiher'd  the 
Storm,'  which  he  composed  for  the  anniver- 
versary    of    Mr.    Pitt's    birthday.    May    29, 
1802. 
j      \Vhatever  might  liave  been  Mr.  Canning's 
value  as  an  ally,  it  was  when  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ministry  for  the  time,  that  he  made 
:  his  weight  in  the  Hou.se  most  felt  and  acknow- 
'  ledged.     By  his  constant  and  severe  attacks 
,  on    the     Addington    administration,    he   did 
;  more  than  perhaps  any  other  speaker  of  his 
j  party,  to  throv/  odium  upon  it,   and  pave  the 
I  way  for  the  return  of  '  the  pilot '  to  the  helm. 
I  It  was  in  such  bold  terms  as  these  that  he 
I  arraigned  the  minister  and  his  adherents. 
j       'Away  with  the  cant  of  measures,  not  men  ! 
I  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the  harness,  and 
j  not  the  horses,  that  draw  the  chariot  along. 
No,  sir  ;  if  the  comparison  must  be  made,  if 
the  distinction  must  be  taken,  Mteu  ar-^  every- 
thing ;  measures,  comparatively  nothing.      I 
speak  of  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  when 
systems   are   shaken,    when    precedents    and 
general  rules  of  conduct  fail.     Then  it  is  that 
not  to  that  or  this  measure,  however  prudently 
devised,  however  blameless  in  execution,  but 
to  the  energy  and  character  of  individuals, 
a  state  must   be   indebted  for  its   salvation. 
Then  it  is  that  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,   in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  upheld,  not  by  well-meant 
endeavours,    laudable   though   they  may  be, 
but  by  commanding,   overawing  talents — by 
able  men. 

*  I  do  think  that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
administration  of  the  government  ought  to  be 
in  the  ablest  and  fittest  hands.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed 
answer  to  that  description.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  conceal  iu  7u/iat  qitarter  I  think  that  fit- 
ness 7?iost  eminently  resides.^ 

An  honourable  baronet  having  remarked 
that  '  those  only  wished  to  displace  the  minis- 
ters who  look  for  power,  or  emoluments,  or 
honours,  from  their  removal,'  Mr.  Canning,  in 
a  happy  vein  of  irony,  retorted  the  imputa- 
tion on  the  baronet  ;  but  gravely  admonished 
him  in  the  words  of  Virgil  : 

'  Litus  ama  ;  altum  alii  teneant. 

'  Keep  thou  close  to  the  shore ;  let  others 
venture  on  the  deep.' 

On  the  death  of  Mr,  Pitt,  and  the  succes* 
c  c  2 
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sion  of  -Mr.  Fox  to  the  place  of  liis  rival,  Mr. 
Canning  was  again  seen  distingui.shing  him- 
self in  the  ranks  of  opposition.  It  was  to 
him  the  administration  of  that  period  was  in- 
debted for  the  sobriquet  of  '  All  the  Talents,' 
an  appellation  supposed  to  be  so  applicable  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  persons  who  composed 
it,  that  It  has  remained  ever  since  affixed  to 
them  by  general  consent. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's speeches  was  that  on  the  Indemnity 
Bill,  brought  in  to  cover  the  proceedings  of 
ministers  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  in  1818.  "As  long,'  say  its  ad- 
mirers, '  as  the  English  language  exists,  so 
long  will  this  speech  be  read  by  the  scholar 
and  statesman  with  equal  admiration  and 
delight.'  By  others,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  ver\-  wicked  piece  of  raillery  ; 
and  in  a  well-known  pamphlet  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  entitled,  'A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able George  Canning,'  attributed  to  a  member 
of  the  opposition,  the  speech  and  the  speaker 
were  alike  abused  in  a  style  so  outrageous  as 
to  call  for  a  particular  sort  of  notice  from  ]\Ir. 
Canning.  The  passages  at  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning might  be  supposed  to  feel  most  hurt  were 
these  : 

'  Certainly,  sir,  you  found  the  legislative 
assembly  more  tractable  than  your  sovereign, 
who  has  more  than  once  repulsed  your  rude 
familiarity.  His  majesty,  were  he  now  on 
the  throne,  would  recognise  the  frontless  up- 
start who  placed  the  hand  of  his  sovereign  on 
the  seat  of  the  wound  which  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  duplicity 
(alluding  to  the  duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh), 
arid  of  him  who  had  referred  him  to  a  brother 
minister  with  the  indecent  freedom  of  equal 
intimacy.  When,  sir,  you  placed  the  king's 
hand  upon  your  thigh,  when  you  told  him  you 
'  would  send  to  Pembroke,'  you  gave  rise  to 
a  resentment  such  as  would  have  affected 
your  honest  interests  whilst  the  throne  of 
England  was  filled  by  a  gentleman.  But  I 
presume  the  silent  rebuke  of  oftended  majesty 
was  not  sharp  ennough  to  be  felt  by  the 
coarseness  of  your  texture  :  for  the  insult 
offered  to  those  who  should  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  to  the  people  them- 
selves, is  equally  rude  and  familiar,  and  is  ten 
times  more  overbearing  in  every  respect  than 
that  which  before  offended  your  sovereign. 

*  In  the  House  of  Commons  alone,  you 
find  yourself  taken  on  your  word,  with  no 
enquiries  made  ;  and  when  you  display  the 
whole  deformity  of  a  heart  devoid  of  all  just, 
generous,  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  when 
you  show  by  arts  UiTtried  before,  not  only  how- 
despicable  you  are  yourself,  but  how  you  de- 
spise all  around  you,  you  are  not  hissed  to  the 
ground  'as  you  would  infallibly  have  been 
had  you  ventured  at  such  topics  before  a 
popular  assembly!  ;  you  are  heard,  j-ou  are 
encouraged,  you  are  cheered  ;  your  inhuman 
taunts  on  the  irons,  and  the  infirmities  of  those 


who  demand  reparation  for  injuries  they  have 
endured  from  a  bloody  police,  your  ridicule 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  oppressed,  are  received 
with  slwicts  of  laughter — with  loud  shouts  cf 
laughter.' 

****** 

'  Hampden  was  no  assassin,  but  what  think 
you  he  would  have  said  to  a  minister  of 
Charles  I.  ?  "  You  are  not  protected  by  your 
personal  insignificance  ;  the  power,  almost 
absolute,  which  has  been,  and  may  again  be 
placed  in  your  hands,  may  make  you  a  re- 
spectable victim  ;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  if 
I  should  ever  be  a  prisoner  of  state,  and 
after  being  maimed  by  your  gaolers,  should 
be  assaulted  by  your  jokes,  I  will  put  you  to 
death  v.ith  tlie  same  deliberation  as  I  now 
give  5-ou  this  timely  warning."  This  is  no 
idle,  though  it  is  only  a  defensive  menace  ; 
nor  is  the  resolution  confined  to  one  indi- 
vidual. 

'  Idem  tricenti  jura%'imus, 

'Your  Countryman.' 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  having  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Canning,  he  immediately  addressed 
the  following  spirited  letter  to  the  anonymous 
author  : 

'  Gloucester  Lodge,  April  10,  1818. 

'  Sir,— I  received  early  in  t.hc  last  week  the 
copy  of  your  pamphlet,  which  you  (I  take 
for  granted)  had  the  attention  to  send  me. 

'  Soon  after,  I  was  informed,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  3'our  publisher,  that  you  had  v.ilh- 
drawn  the  whole  impression  from  him,  with 
the  view  (as  was  supposed)  of  suppressing  the 
publication. 

'  I  since  learn,  however,  that  the  pamphlet, 
though  not  sold,  is  circulated  under  blank 
covers. 

'  I  learn  this  from  '^among  others'  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  pamphlet  has  been  indus- 
triously attributed,  but  who  has  voluntarily 
absolutely  denied  to  me  that  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  it,  or  of  its  author. 

'  To  you,  sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  I 
address  myself  thus  directly,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  expressing  to  you  my  opinion  that  you  are 
a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  want  courage  only 
to  be  an  assassin. 

'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no  man  knows  of 
my  writing  to  you  ;  that  I  shall  maintain  the 
same  reserve  as  long  as  I  have  an  expectation 
of  hearing  from  you  in  your  own  name  ;  and 
that  I  shall  not  give  up  that  expectation  till 
to-morrow  (Saturday'  night. 

'  The  same  address  which  brought  me  your 
pamphlet  will  bring  any  letter  safe  to  my 
hands. 

'  I  am,  sir,  j-our  humble  servant, 

'  George  Canning.' 
'  For  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to  the 

Right  Hon.  George  Canning."  ' 

[Mr.  Ridgwa^-  is  requested  to  forward  this 
letter  to  its  destination.] 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  however,  chose  to 
remain  deaf  to  this  honourable  appeal. 


ANECDOTES   OF  SHIPJVRECK. 


'  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell. 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave. 
Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave.'— LORD  BYROX. 


Dangers  at  Sea. 

The  celebrated  Tasso  and  his  friend  Manso, 
with  Scipio  Belprato,  ^lanso's  brother-in-law, 
were  one  day  in  a  summer-house  which  com- 
manded a  full  prospect  of  the  sea,  agitated  at 
the  moment  by  a  furious  storm.  Belprato  ob- 
served '  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  rash- 
ness and  folly  of  men  who  would  expose 
themselves  to  the  rage  of  so  merciless  an  ele- 
ment, where  such  numbers  had  sufiered  ship- 
wreck.' 'And  yet,'  said  Tasso,  'we  every 
night  go  without  fear  to  bed,  vvhere  so  many 
die  every  hour.  Believe  me,  Death  will  lind 
us  in  all  parts  :  and  those  places  that  appear 
the  least  exposed  are  not  always  the  most 
secure  from  his  attacks.'— An  Italian  version 
of  an  old  fable,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  apposite. 


Columbus. 

The  great  discoverer  having  been  invited  by 
Guacanahari,  a  powerful  cazique,  and  one  of 
the  five  sovereigns  among  whom  Hispaniola 
was  divided,  he  left  St.  Thomas's  on  the  24th 
of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  calm  at  the  time,  and 
as  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations, 
he  had  not  slept  for  two  days,  he  retired  at 
midnight  to  rest,  having  committed  the  helm 
to  the  pilot,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  quit 
it  for  a  moment.  The  pilot,  dreading  no 
danger,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced cabin  boy,  and  the  ship,  carried  away 
by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.  The 
violence  of  the  shock  awoke  Columbus,  who 
ran  up  to  the  deck  ;  all  was  there  confusion 
and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence  of 
mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to 
take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern  ; 
but  instead  of  obeying  they  made  off  towards 
the  Nigfta,  which  was  about  half  a  league 
distant.  Columbus  then  commanded  the 
masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
ship  ;  butv  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late  ; 
the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so 
fast  with  water,  that  its  loss  was  inevitable. 
The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  assistance 


of  boats  from  the  Nigna  enabled  the  crew  to 
save  their  lives. 

As  soon  as  the  islanders  heard  of  the  disaster 
they  crowded  to  the  shore  with  their  prince, 
Guacanahari,  at  their  head  ;  and  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  distress  in  which  they 
beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  anything  to 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfor- 
tune with  tears  of  sincere  condolence.  Not 
satisfied  v/ith  this  unavailing  expression  of 
their  sympathy,  they  immediately  put  to  sea 
a  vast  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in  saving 
whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck. 
Columbus,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, gives  a  striking  account  of  the  humanity 
of  the  natives  on  this  occasion.  '  The  king,' 
says  he,  '  gave  us  great  assistance  ;  he  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all 
possible  care  that  everj'thing  should  be  pro- 
perly done  both  aboard  and  on  shore.  And 
from  time  to  time  he  sent  some  of  his  relations 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for 
he  would  give  me  all  he  had.  I  can  assure 
your  highness  that  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  care  taken  in  securing  our  effects  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was 
put  together  in  one  place  near  his  palace, 
until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  repair 
for  the  custody  of  it  were  emptied.  He  im- 
mediately placed  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who 
watched  during  the  whole  night,  and  those  on 
shore  lamented,  as  if  they  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  our  lo.ss.'  Next  morning  this 
prince  visited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on 
board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him  for  his  loss  by  offering  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  repair  it.  How  fully  does  such  con- 
duct justify  the  remark  respecting  this  great 
man,  that — 

'  By  India's  gentle  race  alone 
Was  pity  to  his  sufferings  shown.' 

Discovery  of  Madeira. 

In  the  year  1344,  an  Englishman  named 
Macham.  sailing  from  England  to  Spain  with 
a  lady  whom  he  carried  oil",  was  driven  by  a 
tempest  to  the  Island  of  Madeira,  till  then 
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unknown,  and  totally  uninhabited.  He  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  or  bay,  now  called 
Machico,  after  the  name  of  Macham.  The 
shore  of  the  island,  beautifully  covered  with 
wood,  and  shining  resplendent  under  one  of 
the  serenest  of  skies,  presented  an  inviting 
sight  to  the  wearied  mariners  ;  but,  above  all, 
to  the  fair  runaway,  on  whom  the  severities  of 
the  voyage  had  brought  a  deadly  sickness. 
Macham  conveyed  her  to  the  land,  but  she 
touched  it,  alas  !  only  to  breathe  her  last. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  storm  arose,  and  the  ship 
was  driven  out  to  sea,  before  Macham  and 
part  of  the  crew  who  were  with  him  had  time 
to  return  on  board.  In  an  island,  however, 
so  well  wooded  and  watered,  the  means  both 
of  shelter  and  subsistence  were  easily  pro- 
cured. To  Macham,  whose  best  consolation 
it  was  to  linger  round  the  spot  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  his  departed  mistress, 
the  detention  was  accompanied  with  no  re- 
grets. He  spent  his  time  in  erecting  a  small 
chapel  or  mausoleum  over  her  grave  ;  and  on 
a  stone  tablet  inscribed  her  name,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  adventure  which  had  doomed  her 
to  be  laid  thus  far  av.-ay,  not  only  from  the 
ashes  of  her  fathers,  but  from  all  else  of 
human  kind.  The  feelings  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  deso- 
late" mourner  over  this  grave  in  the  wilderness 
are  well  depicted  in  the  following  elegiac 
stanzas,  the  production  of  a  modem  pen  : — 

*  O'er  my  poor  Anna's  lowly  grave 

No  dirge  shall  sound,  no  knell  shall  ring  ; 

But  angels,  as  the  high  pines  wave. 
Their  half-heard  "  miserere"  sing. 

No  fiow'rs  of  transient  bloom  at  eve 
The  maidens  on  the  turf  shall  strew  ; 

Nor  sigh,  as  this  sad  spot  they  leave, 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  a  long  adieu." 

But,  in  this  wilderness  profound, 

O'er  her  the  dove  shall  build  her  nest ; 

And  ocean  swell  with  softer  sound, 
A  requiem  to  her  dream  of  rest. 

Ah  !  when  shall  I  as  quiet  be, 
'When  not  a  friend  or  human  ej'e. 

Shall  mark  beneath  the  mossy  tree 
The  spot  where  we  forgotten  lie  ! 

To  kiss  her  name  on  this  cold  stone, 
Is  all  that  now  on  earth  I  crave  ; 

For  in  this  world  I  am  alone  : 
Oh  1  lay  me  with  her  in  the  grave  !' 

The  companions  of  Macham,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  share  much  in  his  feelings, 
grew  soon  tired  of  their  solitude,  and,  re- 
solving to  tr>'  their  fortunes  again  on  the 
waters,  prevailed  on  him  to  join  with  them  in 
the  construction  of  a  boat  out  of  one  of  the 
large  trees  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
In  this  they  all  put  to  sea,  but  were  not  long 
after  cast  on  the*  shore  of  Africa,  without  sail 
or  oars.  The  Moors,  to  whom  navigation  had 
not  then  made  a  wreck  an  occurrence  so  bar- 
barously prized  as  it  is  now,  were  infinitely 
struck  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers  ;  they  re- 
ceived them  well,  and  their  chief  readily  pro- 
cured them  a  safe  conveyance  to  Spain. 


Siamese  Mandarins. 


On  the  27th  of  January',  1689,  there  em- 
barked at  Goa,  on  board  of  a  Portuguese  fri- 
gate, an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Siam  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  consisting  of  three 
great  Mandarins,  or  ambassadors  proper, 
with  six  of  inferior  degree,  and  a  large  retinue. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  land  having  for  three 
days  been  seen  a-head,  a  little  to  the  right, 
the  seamen  went  aloft  t6  survey  it ;  from 
their  report,  as  well  as  other  marks,  the  cap- 
tain and  pilots  judged  it  to  be  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  ship  then  stood  on  its 
course,  until  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset, 
when  the  captain  .supposing  himself  beyond 
the  land  that  had  been  descried,  steered  more 
northerly.  The  weather  was  clear,  and  the 
moon  snone  'bright  ;  the  captain,  persuaded 
that  he  had  doubled  the  Cape,  set  nobody  011 
the  mast  head  to  look  out ;  the  seamen  indeed 
were  on  the  watch  as  usual,  but  it  was  only 
for  working  the  ship  ;  and  they  conversed  to- 
gether, unsuspicious  of  danger,  until  it  be- 
came so  imminent  as  to  be  inevitable.  Sud- 
denly a  dark  shade  was  perceived  close  on 
the  starboard,  and  those  nearest  cried  out 
'  Land  !  land  a-head  !  put  down  the  helni.' 
The  steersman  hastily  obeyed,  but  the  ship 
was  already  so  close  to  land,  that  she  struck 
thrice  on  a  rock  in  tacking,  and  then  drove 
towards  the  shore  unmanageable.  In  vain 
did  the  crew  cut  away  the  masts,  and  throw 
the  guns  and  lading  overboard  to  lighten  the 
vessel.  She  struck  so  hard  on  the  breakers, 
that  her  sides  began  to  open  below  the  gun- 
room, which  was  quickly  flooded.  The  water 
rose  above  the  lower  deck,  and  reached  the 
great  cabin,  and  soon  it  was  waist  deep  on 
the  second  deck.  '  I  cannot  describe,'  says 
Occum  Chamnam,  one  of  the  great  Manda- 
rins who  was  on  board,  '  the  terror  and  con- 
sternation which  then  prevailed.  Who  can 
figure  the  emotions  excited  by  the  approach 
of  certain  death  to  so  many  !  Nothing  was 
heard  but  shrieks,  sighs,  and  groans.  People 
rushed  wildly  together.  Those  who  had  been 
the  bitterest  enemies,  were  now  reconciled  in 
all  sincerit}'.  Some  fell  on  their  knees,  or 
prostrate  on  the  deck,  implored  divine  aid  ; 
while  others,  in  the  hope  of  saving  themselves, 
threw  overboard  casks,  empty  chests,  yards, 
and  spars.  The  tumult  was  such,  that  it 
deafened  the  crashing  of  the  vessel  breakmg 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves  dashing  with  incredible  fury  against 
the  rocks.' 

When  the  first  excess  of  terror  had  sub- 
sided, it  was  discovered  that  the  shore  could 
be  gained  without  much  difficulty  ;  and,  in- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight, 
they  all  reached  it  in  safety.  The  second 
great  Mandarin,  who  was  the  strongest  and 
best  swimmer  of  the  three,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and,  like  another  Csesar,  swam  to  the 
shore,  carrying  the  king's  despatches  aloft  on 
a  sabre,  which  his  Siamese  Majesty  had  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Occum  Chamnam,  after  gaining  the  shore 
with  the  aid  of  some  planks,  was  induced  on 
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the  next  day  to  venture  on  a  kind  of  a  hurdle 
back  to  the  vessel  in  search  of  clothing  and 
food,  of  which  they  were  all  much  in  want. 
He  found  every  place,  however,  full  of  water, 
and  could  only  obtain  some  gold  stuffs,  a 
trifling  quantity  of  biscuits,  and  a  small  case 
of  wine.  The  gold  stuffs  he  distributed  among 
some  Siamese,  who  had  escaped  quite  naked  ; 
the  biscuit  was  rendered  useless  by  the  salt 
water  ;  and  the  case  of  wine  from  which  poor 
Occum  hoped  to  draw  many  a  glass  of  com- 
fort for  himself,  during  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Cape,  was  lost  through  a  fraud,  which  he  thus 
philosophically  relates  :  '  I  entrusted  it,'  he 
saj's,  '  to  a  Portuguese,  who  had  testified  great 
friendship  for  me,  telling  him  it  was  at  his 
command,  provided  he  would  give  me  some 
.  of  it  when  it  vv^as  required.  I  soon  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  the  weakness  of  friendship  v/hen 
opposed  to  the  impulse  of  necessity  ;  and  that 
self,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  is  the  first 
consideration.  JNly  friend  daily  supplied  me 
with  half  a  glass  of  the  wine  during  the  first  few 
days,  in  the  confidence  of  discovering  a  spring 
or  rivulet ;  but  finding  ourselves  disappointed, 
and  being  tormented  by  thirst,  my  requests 
for  part  of  what  I  had  bestowed  in  the 
warmth  of  friendship  were  vain,  '^ly  friend 
gave  me  so  effectual  a  repulse  the  first  time, 
adding,  that  even  his  father  should  not  parti- 
cipate in  it,  that  I  could  never  venture  to  re- 
new my  solicitations.' 

On  Sunday,  the  second  day  after  the  ship- 
WTeck,  they  began  their  march.  The  captain 
and  pilots  maintained  that  they  were  not 
above  twenty  leagues  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  Dutch  had  a  populous  set- 
tlement, and  that  they  would  take  but  a  day 
or  two  to  reach  it.  On  this  assurance,  most 
of  the  company  left  behind  whatever  pro- 
visions they  had  got  from  the  vessel,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  embarrassed  by 
them. 

The  Portuguese  led  the  van,  as  the  Siamese 
were  obliged  to  lag  behind,  on  account  of 
their  first  ambassador,  who  being  in  a  feeble 
and  languishing  condition,  could  not  advance 
quickly.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  when 
thej'  e.\pected  at  all  events  to  have  reached 
the  Cape,  there  was  no  sign  of  their  being 
near  it ;  and  want  in  all  its  craving  forms  had 
akeady  begun  to  prey  upon  them.  The  first 
ambassador  of  the  Siamese  assembling  his 
countrymen,  told  them  that  he  found  himself 
so  weak  and  fatigued,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  up;  he  considered  it  there- 
fore better  that  those  in  health  should  hasten 
to  overtake  the  Portuguese  ;  and  all  that  he 
desired  for  himself  was,  that  since  the  Dutch 
settlement  was  surely  not  far  distant,  they 
would  send  him  a  horse  or  litter,  with  some 
provisions,  to  carr>'  him  to  the  Cape,  should 
he  be  found  still  surviving. 

The  separation  was  a  sorrowful  but  a  neces- 
sary one.  A  youth  of  fifteen,  however,  to 
whom  the  ambassador  had  always  shown 
great  kindness,  gave  a  noble  proof  of  grati- 
tude in  return,  by  resolving  to  remain  and 
live  or  die  along  with  him.  The  generous 
example  inspired  an  old    domestic  with  the 


same   determination,  and  he  also  remained 
with  his  master. 

The  remnant  of  the  Siamese  bj'  making 
great  exertions  came  up  with  the  Portuguese, 
with  whom  they  travelled  fourteen  days  more 
along  the  coast,  without  coming  in  sight  of 
the  Cape,  so  egregiously  had  the  captain  and 
pilots  miscalculated  ;  the  shifts  to  which  they 
were  driven  for  food,  almost  exceed  belief ; 
many  dropped  dead  by  the  way  through  ex- 
haustion ;  and  the  whole  were  wasted  to  the 
merest  skeletons. 

The  Portuguese  at  last  appear  to  have 
thought  that  they  would  best  consult  their 
own  preservation  by  getting  quit  of  their  Si- 
amese companions.  One  morning  when  the 
Siamese  were  proceeding  to  join  company  as 
usual,  the  Portuguese  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen.'  '  In  vain,'  says  Occum  Chamnam,  '  we 
looked  around,  shouted,  and  sought  every- 
where. Not  only  were  we  unable  to  see  one 
of  them,  but  we  even  could  not  discover  the 
route  they  had  taken.  So  cruelly  abandoned, 
we  were  at  cnce  overwhelmed  by  hunger, 
thirst,  and  lassitude  ;  chagrin,  alarm,  rage, 
and  despair,  took  possession  of  our  hearts. 
We  stared  at  each  other  in  stupefaction,  a 
profound  silence  ensued,  and  all  sentiment 
seemed  to  have  vanished.' 

The  second  ambassador  was  the  first  to  re- 
sume courage,  and  revived  it  in  the  rest  by  the 
following  address  : 

'  Faithful  Siamese,  you  are  equally  sensible 
with  myself  of  the  unhappy  state  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  Though  all  was  lost  by  our 
shipwreck,  we  had  still  some  consolation. 
While  the  Portuguese  remained,  they  were 
our  guides,  and  in  some  respect  our  protec- 
tion ;  I  would  persuade  myself,  that  after 
being  so  well  treated  by  them  till  now,  urgent 
occasions  alone  can  have  induced  them  to 
leave  us.  It  will  not,  however,  avert  the 
evils  by  which  we  are  menaced  to  bewail  in- 
sincerity and  want  of  faith  in  others.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  forget  them  entirely,  and  let  us 
conduct  ourselves  as  if  our  companies  had 
never  been  joined  together. 

*  One  thing  more.  You  have  witnessed  my 
invariable  respect  for  the  despatches  of  the 
great  king,  our  master;  my  first,  or  rather 
my  sole  anxiety,  during  our  shipwreck,  was 
for  their  safety ;  nor  can  I  ascribe  my  own 
preservation  to  any  other  cause  than  the  for- 
tune which  is  inseparable  from  him  who  has 
once  approached  the  throne.  You  have  since 
beheld  the  circumspection  with  which  I  bore 
them  ;  when  encamped  on  mountains,  I  have 
placed  them  still  higher,  and  always  above 
the  rest  of  our  body,  and  myself  withdrawing 
lower,  I  guarded  them  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  in  the  plains  they  were  affixed  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  plants  I  could  attain.  During 
the  journey  they  were  borne  by  my.self,  and 
never  entrusted  to  others,  until  I  was  unable 
to  drag  my  limbs  along.  Now,  in  our  present 
uncertainty,  should  1  not  be  able  to  follow 
you  long,  I  enjoin  the  third  ambassador,  in 
the  name  of  our  great  king,  to  act  precisely 
as  I  have  done,  and  should  his  strength  also 
fail,  to  transmit  these  instructions  to  the  first 
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mandarin  ;  I  repeat,  that  the  third  ambassa- 
dor must  be  equally  circumspect  about  these 
august  despatches  if  I  die  before  him,  so  that 
some  cue  of  the  Siamese  may  return  them  to 
the  king  should  they  not  reach  their  intended 
destination.  But  should  it  be  fated  that  none 
of  us  make  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  to 
wliom  they  were  last  entrusted  nuist  burj' 
them  on  some  eminence  if  he  can,  so  that  they 
rnay  not  be  e.'>iposed  to  insult  ;  and  then  he 
may  die  before  them,  testifying  as  much 
respect  in  death  as  he  was  bound  to  show 
during  life.  Such  is  what  I  recommend. 
Let  us  resume  our  pristine  courage  ;  let  us 
never  separate,  but  taking  easy  journeys,  trust 
that  the  fortune  of  our  king  will  attend  us, 
and  that  his  reigning  star  will  watch  over  our 
preservation.' 

'These  words,'  says  Occum  Chamnam, 
'made  a  deep  im.pression  on  us  all ;  there  was 
none  who  did  not  feel  himself  inspired  with 
vigour,  and  resolute  to  e.\ecute  the  ambassa- 
dor's injunctions.  We  agreed  that  it  was  most 
expedient  to  follow  the  same  route  which  the 
Portuguese  .should  appear  to  have  taken,  and 
to  set  out  without  further  delay.' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  thirty-first  day 
of  their  pilgrimage,  and  after  a  continuation 
of  hardships  as  great  as  any  they  had  yet 
encountered,  that  they  at  last  reached  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  received  went  far  to  make  them 
forget  their  misfortunes. 

One  of  the  first  requests  they  made  to  the 
Governor  was  to  send  immediate  aid  to  the 
first  ambassador,  whom  they  had  left  near  the 
place  of  the  shipwreck,  the  hope  being  enter- 
tained that  he  was  still  alive.  His  excellency 
replied  that  as  it  was  then  the  rainy  season,  it 
was  impossible  to  travel ;  but  that  at  the  first 
comm.encement  of  the  good  weather  all  pos- 
.sibie  care  should  be  taken  to  seek  the  ambas- 
sador, and  provide  him  with  the  means  for  his 
return.  No  farther  mention  is  made  of  this 
unfortunate  individual ;  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  his  two  faithful 
attendants,  he  perished  in  the  desert. 


Father  and  Son. 

Among  the  cases  of  suffering  by  the  wreck, 
in  1686,  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  Siamese 
embassy  to  Portugal  was  embarked,  few  have 
stronger  claims  to  pity  than  that  of  the  cap- 
tain. He  was  a  man  of  rank,  sprung  from  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Portugal  ;  he  was  rich 
and  honourable,  and  had  long  commanded  a 
ship  in  v/hich  he  rendered  great  service  to  the 
king  his  master,  and  had  given  many  marks 
of  his  valour  and  iidelity.  The  captain  had 
carried  his  only  son  out  to  India  along  with 
him  ;  he  was  a  youth  possessed  of  every 
amiable  quality,  well  instructed  for  his  years  ; 
gentle,  docile,  and  most  fondly  attached  to 
his  father.  The  captain  watched  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety  over  his  safety  :  on  the 
wreck  of  the  ship,  and  during  the  march  to 
the  Cape,  he  caused  him  to  be  carried  by  his 
slaves.      At    length    all    the    slaves    having 


perished,  or  being  so  weak  that  they  could  not 
drag  themselves  along,  this  poor  ^-outh  wa.s 
obliged  to  trust  to  his  own  strength,  but  be- 
came so  reduced  and  feeble  that  having  laid 
him  down  to  rest  on  a  rock,  he  was  unable  to 
rise  again.     His  limbs  were  stiff  and  swollen. 


I  and  he  lay  stretched  at  length  unable  to  bend 

j  a  joint.     The  sight  struck  like  a  dagger  to  his 

I  father's  heart  ;  fie  tried  repeatedly  to  recover 

i  him,  and  by  assisting  him  to  advance  a  few 

step:>,  supposed   that   the  numbness  might  be 

removed  ;  but  his  limbs  refused  to  serve  him, 

he  was  only  dragged  along,  and  those  whose 

aid  his  father  implored,  seeing  they  could  do 

no  more,  frankly  declared  that  if  they  carried 

him  they  m.ust  themselves  perish. 

The  •  unf<jrtunate  captain  was  driven  to 
despair.  Lifting  his  son  on  his  shoulders,  he 
tried  to  carry  him  ;  he  could  make  but  a  single 
step,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  his  son, 
who  seemed  more  distressed  with  his  father's 
grief  than  with  his  own  sufferings.  The  heroic 
boy  besought  him  to  leave  him  to  die  ;  the 
.sight,  he  said,  of  his  father's  tears  and  afflic- 
tion were  infinitely  more  severe  than  the 
bodily  pain  he  endured.  These  words,  far 
from  inducing  the  captain  to  depart,  melted 
him  more  and  more,  until  he  at  last  resolved 
to  die  with  his  son.  The  youth,  astonished 
at  his  fathers  determination,  and  satisfied 
that  his  persuasionswere  unavailing,  entreated 
the  Portuguese  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
to  carry  away  his  father. 

Two  priests  Who  were  of  the  party  endea- 
voured to  represent  to  the  captain  the  sinful- 
ness of  persisting  in  his  resolution  ;  but  the 
Portuguese  were  obliged  finally  to  carry  him 
away  by  force,  after  having  removed  his  son  a 
little  apart.  So  cruel,  however,  was  the  sepa- 
ration that  the  captain  never  recovered  it. 
The  violence  of  his  grief  was  unabating  ;  and 
he  actually  died  of  a  broken  heart  after  reach- 
ing the  Cape. 


Fire  at  Sea. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggravating  circum- 
stances under  which  shipwreck  can  occur  are 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  fire.  It  is  then  that 
death  stares  the  mariner  in  the  face  In  the 
most  hideous  form,  while  his  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  danger,  or  escaping  from  it,  are 
more  limited  and  effectual.  Not  many  dis- 
asters of  this  nature  have  been  so  calamitous 
as  the  burning  of  a  French  East  Indiaman, 
The  Prince.  She  sailed  from  Port  L'Orlent 
on  the  19th  of  Februarj',  1752,  on  a  voyage 
outward  bound.  She  suffered  much  in  the 
passage  from  being  driven  on  a  sandbank.  In 
June  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  While 
the  captain  hastened  on  deck.  Lieutenant  de 
la  Fond  ordered  some  .sails  to  be  dipped  in  the 
sea,  and  the  hatches  to  be  covered  with  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  access  of  air.  Everyone 
was  em.ployed  in  procuring  water  ;  all  the 
buckets  were  used,  the  pumps  plied,  and 
pipes  introduced  from  them  into  the  hold,  but 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  flames  baffled  every 
exertion  to  subdue  them,  and  augmented  the 
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general  consternation.  The  boatswain  and 
three  others  took  possession  of  the  yawl,  and 
pushed  off,  but  those  on  board  still  continued 
as  active  as  ever.  The  master  boldly  went 
down  into  the  hold,  but  the  intense  heat  com- 
pelled him  to  return ;  and  had  not  a  quantity 
of  water  been  dashed  over  him,  he  would 
have  been  severely  scorched.  In  attempting 
to  get  the  long-boat  out,  it  fell  on  the  guns 
and  could  not  be  righted. 

Consternation  now  seized  on  the  crew  ; 
nothing  but  sighs  and  groans  resounded 
through  the  vessel  :  and  the  animals  on  board, 
as  if  sensible  of  the  impending  danger,  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  cries.  The  chaplain,  who 
was  now  on  the  quarter-deck,  gave  the  people 
general  absolution,  still  cheering  them  to  re- 
newed exertions,  but 

'  With  fruitless  toil  the  crew  oppose  the  flame ; 
No  art  can  now  the  spreading  mischief  tame  ; 
Some  choak'd  and  smother'd  did  expiring 

lie, 
Bum  with  the  ship,  and  on  the  v/aters  fry  ; 
Some,  when  the  flames  could  be  no  more 

withstood. 
By  wild  despair  directed,  midst  the  flood 
Themselves    in  haste   from   the   tall  vessel 

threw. 
And  from  a  dry  to  liquid  rain  flew. 
Sad  choice  of  death  !  when  those  who  shun 

the  fire, 
Must  to  as  fierce  an  element  retire  : 
Uncommon  sufferings   did    these    wretches 

wait, 
Both  burnt  and  drown'd,  they  met  a  double 

fate.' 

Self-preser\'ation  now  was  the  only  object  ; 
each  was  occupied  in  throwing  overboard 
v.hatever  promised  the  least  chance  of  escape  ; 
yards,  spars,  hencoops,  and  everj'thing  to  be 
met  with,  was  seized  in  despair,  and  thus 
employed.     Some  leaped  into  the  sea,  as  the 


shrinking  from  death,  that  he  tumbled  over 
them,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  There  a  drown- 
ing soldier  caught  hold  of  him.  Lieu- 
tenant de  la  Fond  made  every  exertion  to 
disengage  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  twice  they 
plunged  below  the  surface,  but  still  the  man 
held  him  until  the  agonies  of  death  were 
passed,  and  he  became  loosened  from  his 
grasp.  After  clearing  his  way  through  the 
dead  bodies,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  de  la  Fond  seized  on  a  yard,  and 
afterwards  gained  a  spritsail  covered  with 
people,  but  on  which  he  was  nevertheless 
permitted  to  take  a  place.  He  next  got  on 
the  mainmast,  vs^hich  having  been  consum.ed 
below,  fell  overboard,  and  after  killing  some  in 
Its  fall,  afforded  a  temporary  succour  to  others. 
Eighty  persons  were  now  on  the  mainmast, 
including  the  chaplain,  who  by  his  discourse 
and  example,  taught  the  duty  of  resignation. 
Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  seeing  the  worthy 
man  quit  his  hold  and  drop  into  the  sea, 
lifted  him  up.  '  Let  me  go,'  said  he,  '  I  am 
already  half  drowned,  and  it  is  only  protract- 
ing my  sufferings.' — '  No,  my  friend,'  the 
lieutenant  replied,  '  when  my  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, but  not  till  then,  we  will  perish 
together.' 

The  flames  still  continued  raging  in  the 
vessel,  and  the  fire  at  last  reached  the  maga- 
zine, when  the  most  thundering  explosion 
ensued  ;  and  nothing  but  pieces  of  flaming 
timber,  projected  aloft  in  the  air,  could  be 
seen,  threatening  to  crush  to  atoms  in  their 
fall  numbers  of  miserable  beings,  already 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Lieuten- 
ant de  la  Fond,  with  the  pilot  and  master, 
now  escaped  to  the  yawl  :  and  as  night  ap- 
proached, they  providentially  discovered  a 
cask  of  brandy,  about  fifteen  pounds  of  pork, 
a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  about  twenty  yards  of 
linen,  a  dozen  of  pipe  staves,  and  a  small 
piece  of  cordage.  The  scarlet  cloth  was  sub- 
mildest    death    that    awaited    them  ;    others  1  stituted  for  a  sail,  an  oar  was  erected  for  a 


more  successful  swam  to  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  while  some  crowded  on  the  ropes  and 
yards,  hesitating  which  alternative  of  de- 
struction to  choose.  A  father  was  seen  to 
snatch  his  son  from  the  flames,  and  clasp  him 
to  his  breast  ;  then  plunging  into  the  waves, 
they  perished  in  each  other's  embrace. 

'  What  ghastly  ruin  then  deformed  the  deep ! 
Here  glowing  planks,   and  flowing  ribs  of 

oak. 
Here  smoking  beams,   and  masts  in  sunder 

broke.' 

The  floating  masts  and  yards  were  covered 
with  men  struggling  with  the  watery  element, 
many  of  v.hom  now  perished  by  balls  dis- 
charged from  the  guns  as  heated  by  the  fire, 
funning  thus  a  third  means  of  destruction. 
.M.  de  la  Fond,  who  had  hitherto  borne  the 
misfortune  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  was 
now  pierced  with  anguish  to  see  that  no 
further  hope  remained  of  preserving  the  ship, 
or  the  lives  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  Stripping 
od  his  clothes,  he  designed  slipping  down  a 
yard,  one  end  of  which  dipped  in  the  v.'ater. 


mast,  and  a  plank  for  a  rudder.  This  equip- 
ment was  made  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  a  gi-eat  difficult^'  yet  remained ;  for 
wanting  charts  and  instruments,  and  being 
nearly  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  land, 
the  party  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  steer. 

Eight  days  and  nights  passed  in  miserable 
succession  without  land  being  seen,  the  party 
all  the  while  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun  by  day,  and  to  the  intense  cold  by 
night,  suffering  too  from  the  extremities  of 
hunger  and  of  thirst. 

When  everything  seemed  to  predict  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  sufferings  of  this  un- 
fortunate crew,  they  discovered  the  distant 
land  on  the  3rd  of  August.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  describe  the  change  which  the  prospect 
of  deliverance  created.  Their  strength  was 
renovated,  and  they  were  roused  to  precau- 
tions against  being  drifted  away  by  the 
current.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  entered  Tresson  Bay.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  shore,  they  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  in  transports  of  joy 
rolled  on  the  sand.  They  exhibited  the  most 
but  it  was  .so  covered  with  miserable  beings  [  frightful  appearance  ;  some  were  quite  naked. 
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others  had  only  shirts  in  rags ;  and  scarcely 
anything  human  characterized  any  of  them. 
When  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should 
follow,  about  fifty  Portuguese  of  the  settle- 
ment advanced,  and  seeing  their  wretched 
condition,  pitied  their  misfortunes,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  their  dwellings,  where  they 
were  hospitablj-  entertained. 

The  chief  man  of  the  place  next  came,  and 
conducted  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  and  his 
companions  to  his  house,  where  he  charitably 
supplied  them  with  linen  shirts  and  trousers, 
and  with  a  plenteous  meal.  Though  sleep 
•was  almost  as  necessary  as  food,  yet  the 
survivors  would  not  retire  to  rest,  until  they 
had  returned  thanks  for  their  miraculous  de- 
liverance in  the  church,  which  was  half  a 
league  distant. 

They  were  afterwards  conducted  to  Paraibo, 
and  thence  to  Pernambuco,  where  they  em- 
barked the  5th  of  October  ;  they  reached 
Lisbon  on  the  17th  of  December,  whence  they 
procured  a  passage  to  Port  L'Orient.  Nearly 
three  hundred  persons  had  perished  in  this 
dreadful  catastrophe. 


Magnanimity  of  a  Savage  King. 

The  Indian  brig  Matilda,  Captain  Fowler, 
on  a  voyage  from  New  South  Wales,  to  the 
Derwent  and  Eastern  Islands,  was  cut  ofif 
and  plundered  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
April,  1S15,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Duff's 
Bay,  at  the  Island  of  Roodpoah,  one  of  the 
Marquesas.  Five  of  the  crew,  who  were 
Poomatoomen,  had  previously  deserted,  and 
joining  with  some  of  the  Roodpoah  natives, 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  night,  to  cut 
the  vessel  adrift ;  when  she  drove  ashore 
through  a  hea^'^'  surf,  and  was  soon  bilged 
and  filled  with  water.  When  the  natives  saw 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  the  vessel 
afloat,  they  concurred,  universally,  in  the  de- 
sign of  putting  the  whole  of  the  crew  to 
death  ;  which  is  a  constant  practice  among 
the  different  natives  towards  one  another, 
when  their  canoes  happen  to  fall  upon  a 
strange  shore,  through  distress  of  weather  or 
any  other  accident. 

Fortunately.  Captain  Fowler  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  chief,  or  king,  of  these 
savages,  Nooahetoo,  who  presided  at  the 
horrible  tribunal  that  had  devoted  the 
wretched  mariners  to  instant  slaughter.  He 
withheld  his  assent  to  the  murder,  but  had  no 
hesitation  in  permitting  the  plunder  of  the 
vessel.  The  crew  were  informed  by  the 
significant  gest  cuiations  that  accompanied 
the  vehement  debate  on  the  occasion,  that 
their  lives  were  dependent  upon  the  issue 
The  good  chief,  who  was  seated  with  his  son 
by  his  side,  was  opposed  by  many  other 
chiefs,  though  of  inferior  rank  ;  he  had  besides 
been  called  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Island 
by  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  his  dignity 
not  being  an  hereditary  right,  but  elective 
and  the  people  now  pressed  their  solicitations 
earnestly,  peremptorily  demanding  his  assent 
to  the  sacrifice.     For  a  length  of  time  he  op 


posed  this  cruel  resolution  by  force  of  words  ; 
but  this  not  seeming  likely  to  prevail,  he 
adopted  a  mode,  which,  while  it  did  honour 
to  his  humanity,  silenced  his  people  in  an 
instant.  Finding  that  all  his  expostulations 
were  defeated,  upon  the  principle  of  undevi- 
ating  custom,  he  deliberately  took  up  two 
ropes  that  were  near  him,  and  fixing  one 
round  the  neck  of  his  son,  and  the  other 
round  his  own,  he  called  to  the  chief  next  in 
command,  who  immediately  approached  him. 
The  conference  was  short  and  decisive  ;  he 
first  pointed  to  the  cord  that  encircled  the 
neck  of  his  son,  and  then  to  the  other  which 
he  had  entwined  round  his  own.  '  These 
strangers,'  said  he,  '  are  doomed  to  death  by 
my  chiefs  and  my  people,  and  it  is  not  fit  that 

who  am  their  king,  should  live  to  see  so 
vile  a  deed  perpetrated.  Let  my  child  and 
myself  be  strangled  before  it  is  performed  ; 
and  then  it  never  will  be  said,  that  we 
sanctioned,  even  with  our  eyesight,  the  de- 
struction of  these  unoffending  people.' 

The  magnanimity  of  such  conduct  produced, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  unenlightened  savages, 
a  paroxysm  of  surprise,  mingled  with  senti- 
ments of  admiration.  For  a  moment  the 
people  looked  wildly  on  their  king,  whose 
person  they  adored.  They  saw  the  obedient 
chief  to  whom  the  order  of  strangling  had 
been  imparted,  aghast  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  change  which  a  few  moments  had 
produced.  The  mandate  which  had  proceeded 
from  the  king's  own  lips  must  be  obeyed  ;  and 
commanded  to  perform  the  dreadful  office,  he 
proceeded  to  obej',  when  a  sudden  shout  from 
the  multitude  awed  him  to  forbear.  'The 
king  !  the  king  !'  burst  forth  from  ever>-  lip. 
'What!  kill  the  king?  No,  no,  let  all  the 
strangers  live — no  man  shall  kill  the  king.' 
Thus  were  the  lives  of  Captain  Fowler  and  his 
men  preserved,  and  they  afterwards  reached 
Sydney  in  safety. 


The  Recovery. 


The  Speedwell,  one  of  the  vessels  fitted  out 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  South  America,  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  year  1719. 
The  crew  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  island, 
where,  under  the  directions  of  the  commander, 
Captain  Shelvocke,  a  new  vessel  was  con- 
structed, thirty  feet  in  the  keel,  sixteen  in  the 
beams,  and  seven  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  This 
vessel,  which  was  constructed  with  two  masts, 
and  was  about  twenty  tons  burthen,  was,  on 
being  launched,  called  the  Recovery.  The 
crew,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  embarked  on 
board  of  her,  with  a  verj"-  .slender  supply  of 
provisions  :  and  with  but  one  gun  and  a  few 
muskets,  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Conception,  as 
the  nearest  port. 

Coming  in  sight  of  a  large  Spanish  vessel, 
Captain  Shelvocke  determined  to  attack  her  ; 
but  although  she  mounted  forty  guns,  yet  the 
desperate  courage  of  the  Recovery  struck  the 
captain  with  terror,  and  he  sailed  off.  An  at- 
tempt on  another  Spanish  vessel  was  equally 
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Ulisuccessful,  and  the  crew  now  began  to  | 
murmur.  A  third  vessel  of  a  large  size  was  seen  I 
in  the  Road  ot  Pisco,  and  Captain  Shelvocke  j 
immediately  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  | 
attempt  to  board  her.  Ever^^  man  was  ordered  1 
to  prepare  himself  to  carry  her  at  one  blow.  [ 
as  now  was  an  opportunity  of  providing  them-  | 
selves  with  a  vessel  which  would  prove  their 
security  if  they  should  be  successful. 

Captain  Shelvocke  bore  down  upon  her.  and 
meetmg  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of 
her.  The  captam  offered  si.\teen  thousand 
dollars  to  ransom  her,  but  Captain  Shelvocke 
giving  him  his  own  bark,  weighed  anchor, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  in  his  newly-acquired 
vessel,  which  was  the  jeszis  Maria,  of  about 
two  hundred  Ions  burthen.  This  enterprising 
officer,  still  intent  on  the  objects  of  his  expe- 
dition, afterwards  succeeded  in  taking  another 
Spanish  vessel,  and  continued  cruizing  about, 
often  much  distressed  for  provisions,  until 
only  si.x  or  seven  of  his  crew  were  fit  for  duty. 
He  then  sailed  for  India,  and  thence  to 
Eiu-ope,  after  an  eventful  absence  of  nearly 
four  years. 


Destruction  of  Admiral  Graves's 
Fleet. 

The  greatest  naval  catastrophe  that  ever 
arose  from  the  violence  of  the  elements, 
occurred  to  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Graves,  in  August,  17S2.  It  far  ex- 
ceeds in  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  ships 
and  human  beings  buried  beneath  the  waves, 
any  disaster  of  a  similar  nature  recorded  in 
the  '  Naval  History  of  Britain.'  All  the 
trophies  of  Lord  Rodney's  victorj^,  except  the 
Ardent,  perished  in  the  storm  ;  two  British 
ships  of  the  line  foundered  ;  an  incredible 
number  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  were 
lost  ;  and  the  number  of  lives  that  perished 
exceeded  three  thousand. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  Admiral 
Graves  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Ramil- 
lies,  of  seventy-four  guns,  having  under  his 
orders  the  Canada  and  Centaur,  with  the 
Pallas  frigate,  and  the  following  French  ships 
taken  by  Lord  Rodney  the  preceding  August, 
namely,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  Glorteiix, 
Hector,  Arde7it,  Caton,  and  Jason.  All 
these  vessels  were  in  a  very  wretched  con- 
dition. The  Ardent  was  ordered  back  to 
Port  Royal,  and  the  Jason  never  joined  the 
fleet.  The  rest  sailed  from  Bluefields  Bay,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  proceeded  homewards. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  a  violent  storm 
arose,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  reduced  the 
Raniillies  to  a  very  shattered  condition.  The 
cabin  where  the  admiral  lay  was  flooded,  and 
his  cot-bed  jerked  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  shock  and  the  ship's  instantaneous  revul- 
sion, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pull  on  his 
boots  half-leg  deep  in  water,  without  any 
stoskings,  to  huddle  on  wet  clothes,  and  get 
on  deck.  At  dawn  of  day  the  people  of  the 
Rainillics  beheld  the  Dutton,  formerly  an 
East  Indiaman,  butnowa  store-.ship,  go  down 
head  foremost,  the  fly  of  her  ensign  being  the 


last  thing  visible.  A  lieutenant  of  the  navy 
who  commanded  her,  leaped  from  the  deck 
into  the  sea,  and  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  its 
billows  ;  but  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  crew 
contrived  to  push  off  one  of  the  boats  ;  and 
running  with  the  wind,  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  -ship,  which  fortunately  descrj'ing  them, 
flung  over  a  number  of  ropes,  by  the  help  of 
which  these  daring  fellows  scrambled  up  her 
side,  and  were  fortunately  saved. 

Out  of  ninety-four  or  ninetj'-five  sail  seen 
the  day  before,  hardly  twenty  could  now  be 
counted.  Of  the  ships  of  war  there  were 
discerned,  the  Canada,  half  full,  down  upon 
the  lee  quarter,  her  main  topmast  and  the 
mizenmast  gone,  and  othenvise  much 
damaged.  The  Centaur  was  without  masts, 
bowsprit,  or  rudder  ;  and  the  Glorieux  with- 
out foremast,  bowsprit,  or  main  topmast.  Of 
these,  the  two  latter  perished  with  all  their 
crew,  except  the  captain  of  the  Centaur,  who, 
with  a  few  others,  slipt  off  from  her  stern  into 
one  of  the  boats  without  being  noticed,  and 
so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  V'ille  de 
Paris  appeared  unhurt,  and  was  commanded 
by  Captain  George  Wilkinson,  a  most  expe- 
rienced seam.an,  who  had  made  twenty-four 
voj-ages  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
had  therefore  been  pitched  upon  to  lead  the 
fleet  through  the  gulf;  she  was,  however, 
afterwards  buried  in  the  ocean  with  all  on 
board  her,  consisting  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  people.  Of  the  convoy,  besides  the 
Djitton  and  the  British  Queen,  seven  more 
were  discovered  without  mast  or  bowsprit, 
eighteen  had  lost  masts,  and  several  others- 
had  foundered. 

The  Ramillies  had  at  this  time  six  feet 
water  in  the  hold,  and  the  pumps  would  not 
free  her,  the  water  having  worked  out  the 
oakum.  The  admiral  therefore  gave  orders 
for  all  the  buckets  to  be  remanned,  and  every^ 
officer  to  help  towards  freeing  the  ship  ;  this 
enabled  her  to  sail  on,  and  keep  pace  with 
some  of  the  merchanmen ;  but 

'  Spite  of  the  seaman's  toil  the  storm  prevails  ; 
In  vain,  v.'ith  skilful  strength  he  binds  the  sails  ; 
In  vain  the  cordy  cables  bind  them  fast, 
At  once  it  rips  and  rends  them  from  the  mast ; 
At  once  the  winds  the  flutt'ring  canvas  tear. 
Then  whirl  and  whisk  it  thro'  the  sportive  air." 

In  the  evening  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  forecastle  and  aftermost  quarter- 
deck guns,  together  with  some  of  the  shot 
and  other  articles  of  very  great  weight  ;  and 
ihe  frame  of  the  ship  having  opened  during 
the  night,  the  admiral  was  next  morning  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  renewed  and  pressing  re- 
monstrances of  his  officers,  to  allow  ten  guns 
more  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  still 
continuing  to  open  verj'  much,  the  admiral 
ordered  tarred  canvas  and  hides  to  be  nailed 
fore  and  aft,  from  under  the  fills  of  the  ports 
on  the  main  deck,  and  on  the  lower  deck. 
Her  increasing  damage  requiring  more  still  to 
be  done,  the  admiral  directed  all  the  guns  on 
the  upper  deck,  the  shot  both  on  that  and  the 
lower  deck,  with  various  heavy  stores,  to  be 
thrown  overboard. 
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The  Rainillies  still  getting  worse  and 
Worse,  notwithstanding  the  unabated  exer- 
tions of  everyone  on  board,  the  ofnccrs 
united  in  entreating  the  admiral  to  go  into  one 
of  the  merchant  vessels,  then  in  sight ;  but 
this  he  ijositively  refused  to  do,  saying,  that 
it  wpuld  be  unpardonable  in  a  commander-in- 
chief  to  desert  his  comrades  in  the  hour  of 
distress— that  his  living  a  few  years  longer 
was  of  little  consequence,  but  that  by  leaving 
his  ship  at  such  a  time,  he  should  set  a  bad 
example  to  his  crew. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  v/ater  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
ancliors  were  cut  away,  and  all  the  lower  deck 
guns  were  thrown  overboard  ;  the  people  who 
had  hitherto  borne  their  calamities  without  a 
murmur,  began  to  despair,  and  earnestly  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  quit  the  ship,  lest  they 
should  all  founder  in  her.  The  admiral 
advanced,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  crew, 
said,  '  IMj'  brave  fellows,  although  I  and  my 
officers  have  the  same  regard  for  our  own 
lives  that  you  have,  yet  I  assure  you  we 
have  no  intention  of  deserting  cither  you  or 
the  ship,  and  that  we  will  stand  or  fall  together, 
as  becomes  men  and  Englishmen.  As  to 
myself,  I  am  determined  to  try  one  night 
more  on  board  the  Rantillies.  I  hope  you 
V.  ill  all  remain  with  me,  for  one  good  day, 
with  a  moderate  sea  and  our  exertions,  may 
enable  us  to  clear  and  secure  the  well  from 
the  encroaching  ballast ;  and  then  hands 
enough  may  be  spared  to  raise  jur>'  masts, 
that  will  carrj'  the  ship  to  Ireland.  The 
sight  of  the  RajuiUies  alone,  and  the  knov/- 
Jedge  that  she  is  manned  so  gallantly,  v/ill  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  remaining  part  of  the 
convoy.  But  above  all,  as  everything  has 
now  been  done  for  her  relief  that  can  be 
thought  of,  let  us  v.^ait  the  event  ;  and  be 
a.ssured,  I  will  make  the  signal  directly  for  the 
trade  to  lie  by  during  the  night.' 

This  temperate  speech  had  the  desired 
effect  ;  the  firmness  and  confidence  _  with 
which  he  spoke,  and  their  reliance  on  his  sea- 
manship and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  constant 
presence  and  attention  to  every  accident, 
inspired  them  with  nev/  courage  ;  they  re- 
turned to  their  labours  with  cheerfulness, 
although  they  had  had  no  rest  from  the  first 
fatal  stroke.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2ist,  the  well  being  quite  broken  in,  the 
frame  and  carcase  of  the  ship  began  to  give 
way  in  everj-  part,  and  the  crew  exclaimed 
that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  her 
above  water.  In  this  extremity  the  admiral 
resolved  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  removing 
the  people,  whenever  daylight  should  appear, 
but  told  the  captain  not  to  communicate  any 
more  of  his  intention,  than  that  he  proposed 
to  remove  the  sick  and  lame,  at  daybreak, 
and  for  this  end  he  should  call_  on  board  all 
the  boats  of  the  merchantmen  ;  he,  neverthe- 
less gave  private  orders  to  the  captain  to  have 
all  The  bread  brought  upon  deck,  with  a 
quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  &c.  and  to  make 
every  other  preparation  necessary-  for  the 
whole  crew  quitting  the  ship.  Accord- 
ingly at  dawn  the  signal   was  made  for  the 


boats  of  the  merchantmen,  but  nobody  sus- 
pected what  was  to  follow  until  the  bread 
was  entirely  removed  and  the  sick  gone. 
About  si;-:  o'clock  the  people  themselves  were 
permitted  to  go  off,  and  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  tliere  being  nothing  further  to 
direct  or  regulate,  the  admiral  himself,  after 
shaking  hands  with  every  officer,  and  leaving 
his  barge  for  their  better  accom.modation  and 
transport,  quitted  for  ever  the  Rainillies, 
which  had  then  nine  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
He  went  into  a  small  leaky  boat,  laden  with 
bread,  out  of  which  both  himself  and  fTie 
surgeon  who  accompanied  him,  had  to  bale 
the  water  all  the  way.  He  left  behind  him 
all  his  wine,  furniture,  books,  charts,  S:c., 
being  unwilling  to  employ  even  a  single  ser- 
vant in  saving  or  packing  up  what  belonged 
to  himself,  in  a  time  of  such  general  calamity-, 
or  to  appear  to  fare  better  in  any  respect  than 
his  crew. 

By  half-past  four  all  the  complement  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  captain,  first  and 
third  lieutenants,  with  every  soul  except  the 
fourth  lieutenant,  Mr.  Chapman,  had  left  her, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  v.as  left  to  carry 
into  execution  the  admiral's  orders  for  setting 
fire  to  the  wreck,  when  finally  deserted.  The 
I  hull  burned  rapidly,  and  the  flames  quickly 
reached  the  powder,  which  was  filled  in  the 
after  magazine,  and  had  been  lodged  very 
high  ;  the  decks  and  upper  works,  within 
thirty-five  minutes,  blew  up  with  a  horrid  ex- 
plo.sion,  while  the  bottom  was  precipitated 
into  the  ocean.  T'ne  crew  had  but  ju.st  all 
reached  the  respective  .ships,  when  the  wind 
rose  to  so  great  a  height,  and  so  continued 
without  intermission  for  six  or  seven  days 
successively,  that  no  boat  in  the  time  could 
have  lived  on  the  water.  On  so  small  an 
inter\'al  depended  the  salvation  of  more  than 
six  hundred  lives  !  The  admiral,  who  had  got 
aboard  the  Belle,  Captain  Forster,  reached 
Cork  Harbour  on  the  loth  of  October. 


The  Centaur. 

Among  the  vessels  which  suffered  most  in 
the  dreadful  storm  which  was  so  fatal  to 
Admiral  Graves's  fleet  in  1782,  was  the  C^;/- 
taicr  man  of  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Inglefield.  During  seven  days  in  which  she 
was  the  sport  of  the  elem.ents,  every  exertion 
was  made  to  save  her,  n&r  did  the  crew  think 
of  quitting  her  until  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day,  when  she  seem.ed  little  more  than  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  and  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  she  would  swim  from  one  minute 
to  another.  The  love  of  life,  which  has  sel- 
dom waited  so  near  an  approach  of  death  to 
exhibit  itself,  nov,-  began  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions. As  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved 
on  a  raft  in  such  a  sea,  several  men  had 
forced  the  pinnace,  and  more  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  into  it,  when  Captain  Inglefield 
came  on  deck  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. There  was  not  a  moment  for  conside- 
ration, and  he  felt  fnat  he  must  either  perish 
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with  the  ship's  company  in  the  vessel,  or  seize 
the  only  opportunity  which  offered  for  escap- 
ing. The  love  cf  life  prevailed,  and  accom- 
panied by  ;\Ir.  Rainy,  the  !\Iastcr,  Captain 
Ing:lefield  descended  into  the  boat,  which 
could  only  be  got  clear  of  the  ship  with  much 
difficulty,  as  twice  the  number  she  could  carry 
were  pushing  in. 

There  were  altogether  twelve  persons  in  the 
boat,  which  was  very  leaky,  all  thinly  clothed, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  Ocean,  with- 
out compass,  quadrant,  or  sail.  A  blanket 
was  discovered  in  the  boat,  which  was  used 
as  a  sail.  A  bag  of  bread,  a  small  ham.,  one 
piece  of  pork,  two  quart  bottles  of  water,  and 
a  few  French  cordials,  constituted  their  whole 
stock  of  provisions. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  quitting  the  ship,  the 
condition  of  tho.se  in  the  boat  began  to  be 
truly  miserable  from,  the  hunger  and  cold  ; 
their  bread  was  nearly  all  spoiled  by  salt 
water,  and  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
that  their  allowance  should  be  restricted.  One 
biscuit  was  divided  into  twelve  morsels  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner  ;  the  neck 
of  a  bottle  broken  off,  with  a  cork  in  it,  ser\'ed 
for  a  glass  ;  and  this  filled  with  water  was  the 
allowance  for  twenty-four  hours  to  each  man. 
A  little  rain  v.ater  that  was  caught  was  a 
seasonable  help  ;  but  on  the  fifteenth  day 
only  one  bottle  of  water,  and  one  day's  allow- 
ance of  bread  remained.  Despair  and  gloom 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  bay,  could  be 


belongs.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  Turkish 
ship,  the  Wahommedan  crew  is  dismissed, 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  to  enable 
them  to  reach  a  place  where  they  can  be 
relieved,  but  all  other  subjects  are  made  slaves. 
These  Arabs  put  a  high  value  on  iron,  which 
was  on  one  occasion  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. A  bark  belonging  to  Tunis  being 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Gigery,  the  inhabitants 
hastened  on  board  to  plunder.  The  Turks 
and  Moors  who  composed  the  crew,  were 
allowed  to  go  at  large  ;  and  the  natives  after 
carrj-ing  off  as  much  as  they  could,  were 
an.xious  to  obtain  the  iron  about  the  vessel. 
As  they  did  not  well  know  how  to  come  at  it, 
they  laid  a  train  to  the  powder  magazine, 
concluding  that  if  the  ship  blew  up,  they 
would  be  able  to  collect  the  iron  from  the 
fragments.  On  setting  fire  to  the  train,  the 
vessel  indeed  blew  up  ;  but  fifty  of  the  plun- 
derers, who  had  iiot  retired  beyond  the  effects 
of  the  explosion,  were  killed,  and  a  much 
larger  number  wounded. 


Shipwrecked  Mariners  Saved 
through  a  Dream. 

In  June,  1695,  the  ship  Mary,  comjnanded 

by  Captain  Jones,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-two 

men,  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies : 

and    contrary'   to    the   remonstrances   of  one 

resisted  no  longer,  and  the  cheerful  song,  and  [  Adams  on  board,  the  master  steered  a  course 

»i, :_!.„    ...u;_i,  u„j  i.__.  .u —  : j     which  brought  the  vessel  on  the  Caskets,  a 

large  body  of  rocks,  two  or  three  leagues  S.E. 
of  Guernsey.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  ship  struck  against  the 
high  rock  ;  all  the  bows  v.ere  stove  in  ;  the 
water  entered  most  rapidly,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  she  sunk.  Those  of  the  crew  who 
were  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  got  upon  the 
rock  ;  but  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  eight, 
who  were  in  the  hind  part,  sunk  directly,  and 
were  no  more  seen.  Adams  and  thirteen 
more,  who  were  on  the  rock,  had  not  time  to 
save  anything  out  of  the  ship  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  place  afforded  them  none, 
nor  even  any  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  first  day  they  went  down  the  rock,  and 
gathered  limpets,  but  finding  that  they  en- 
creased  their  thirst,  they  eat  no  more  of  them. 
The  third  day  they  killed  the  dog  which  had 
swam  to  the  rock,  and  eat  him,  or  rather 
chewed  his  flesh,  to  allay  their  thirst,  which 
was  e-xcessive.  They  passed  nine  days  v.ith- 
out  any  other  food,  and  without  any  prospect 
of  relief  ;  their  flesh  wasted,  their  .sinews 
shrunk,  and  their  mouths  parched  with  thirst  ; 
on  the  tenth  day,  they  agreed  to  cast  lots, 
that  two  of  the  company  should  die,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rest  a  little  longer.  When  the 
two  men  were  marked  out,  they  were  willing 
and  read}'  to  stab  them.selves,  as  had  been 
agreed  on  with  horrible  ingenuity,  in  order 
that  those  who  were  living  might  put  a 
tobacco  pipe  into  the  incision,  and  each  in 
his  turn  suck  so  many  gulps  of  blood  to 
quench  his  thirst !  But  although  the  necessity 
was  so  pressing,  they  were  yet  unwilling  to 


the  merrj'  joke,  which  had  kept  them  in  good 
spirits,  were  now  invoked  in  vain.  Their  last 
breakfast  was  now  served,  and  the  crew  were 
endeavouring  to  resign  themselves  to  that  fate 
which  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  land 
was  descried,  though  at  twenty  leagues  dis- 
tance. They  immediately  shaped  their  course 
for  it :  the  wind  freshens ;  the  boat,  as  if 
conscious  that  it  would  soon  be  relieved  of  the 
burthen  with  which  it  toiled,  glided  through 
the  water  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  and  by  midnight 
she  entered  the  road  of  Fayal,  where  the 
regulations  of  the  port  did  not  permit  them  to 
land  until  examined  by  the  health  officers. 
Pilots  brought  them  refreshments  of  bread, 
wine,  and  water,  and  the  night  was  passed  in 
the  boat.  Next  morning  the  English  Consul 
visited  them,  and  showed  them  every  kind- 
ness and  humanitj' ;  but  the  crew  were  many 
of  them  so  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk. 
One  of  the  persons,  a  quarter-master,  died  in 
the  boat.  Captain  Inglefield  and  the  sur\'ivors 
were  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
acquitted  of  all  blame  on  the  melancholy 
occasion. 


Wreckers  Punished. 

When  a  shipwreck  happens  on  the  coast  of 
Giger\%  which  is  situated  about  fifty  leagues 
to  th^  eastward  of  Algiers,  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  flock 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  seize  on  ever>'- 
thing  they  possibly  can,  without  any  con- 
sideration as  to  the  country-  to  which  the  vessel 
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resort  to  this  dreadful  extremity,  and  resolved 
to  stay  one  day  more  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
ship.  The  next  day,  no  relief  appearing,  the 
two  wretched  victims  on  whom  the  lots  had 
fallen,  stabbed  themselves,  the  rest  sucked 
their  blood,  and  were  thus  revived  for  a  short 
time.  They  still  continued  to  make  signals  of 
distress,  and  having  hoisted  a  piece  of  a  shirt 
on  a  stick,  it  was  at  length  seen  by  a  ship's 
crew  of  Guernsey,  one  Taskard,  master,  bound 
from  that  island  to  Southampton.  They  were 
all  taken  on  board,  when  each  had  a  glass  of 
cider  and  water  to  drink,  which  refreshed 
them  considerably ;  but  two  of  them  eagerly 
seizin^  a  bottle,  drank  to  excess,  which  caused 
the  death  of  both  in  less  than  two  hours. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  shipwreck,  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
Taskard  brought  his  ship  near  the  Caskets, 
which  were  out  of  his  course  ;  but  he  was 
very  much  importuned  by  his  son,  who  had 
twice  dreamed  that  there  were  men  in  distress 
upon  these  rocks.  The  father  refused  to 
notice  the  first  dream,  and  was  angry  with  his 
son  ;  nor  would  he  have  yielded  on  the  second, 
if  there  had  been  a  favourable  wind  to  go  on 
his  own  course. 


Lady 


Cast  Away  on  the  Coast 
of  Labrador. 

The  following  brief  but  striking  narrative 
is  related  by  Lieutenant  Chappell,  in  his 
'Voyage  to  Newfoundland.'  The  reader  will 
onlj'-  need  it  to  be  suggested  to  discover  the 
resemblance  ;  notwithstanding  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  scene  and  other  circumstances  of 
this  true  story  of  Ivlrs.  E.  to  Milton's  beautiful 
creation  of  the  Lady,  in  the  Masque  of 
Co7nus. 

We  were  much  surprised  (."^ays  Lieutenant 
Chappell)  on  visiting  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Pinson  to  find  a  handsome  female  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  sight  of  a  white 
woman  was  now  a  real  gratification  to  us  all, 
and  our  officers  were  anxiously  desirous  to 
discover  by  what  means  she  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  savage  territory  of  Labrador.  On 
inquiry'  we  found  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  Canadian,  who  had  early  in 

life  been  married  to  a  Mr.  E ,  the  master 

of  an  English  Quebec  trading  vessel.  In  the 
beginning  of  December,  1812,  the  ship  of  her 
husband  quitted  the  country  in  which  she  was 
bom,  on  its  return  with  a  cargo  to  Europe  ; 
but  during  its  voyage  thither  it  was  wrecked 
near  Bonne  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land. The  night  was  dreafully  tempestuous, 
and  with  great  danger  and  difficulty  Mrs.  E. 
reached  the  shore  in  an  open  boat,  scarcely 
capable  of  containing  four  persons.  At 
length,  however,  the  whole  of  the  crew  were 
safely  landed,  and  immediately  col'ected 
whatever  could  be  saved  from  the  floating 
wreck,  and  placed  the  articles  under  a  sail- 
cloth tent. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in  with  such  rigour 
that  it  was  totally  impossible  to  travel  far  in 


search  of  fishing  settlements.  Under  these 
afflicting  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  a  hut  for  the  officers,  and  another  for 
the  crew,  by  which  means  they  hoped  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  climate.      It  v/as  in  this  miserable  state 

that  the  youthful   and   delicate    Mrs.   E 

lingered  through  a  long   and  dismal  winter, 
upon  a  rocky  coast,  blocked  up  with  an  ocean 
of  frozen  fragments,   and  surrounded   on   the 
land  side  by  snowy  mountains  and  icy  valleys. 
Both  the  lady  and  her  companions  were  com- 
pelled to  cut  oft"  their  hair  entirely  ;  it  was  so 
strung  with  icicles  that  it  became  exceedingly 
painful  and   troublesome.      To    add    to    the 
sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  she  found 
herself  enceinte.     The  crew  mutinied,  swear- 
ing,   with    dreadful    imprecations,    that    they 
would   take   away  the   life   of  her  husband, 
because  he  had  prudently  refused  them   an 
immoderate  share  of  the  brandy  that  had  been 
saved  from    the    wreck,    and    the   barbarous 
wretches  even  threw  firebrands  into  the  hut 
where  she  lay,  although  their  whole   stock  of 
gunpowder  was  stowed  within  its  walls.     At 
length  the  much  wi.shed-for  season  of  spring 
made  its  appearance,  but  instead  of  comfort 
it  brought  additional  misery.     Hitherto,  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  her  fond  husband 
had  been  the  solace  and  support  of  her  life, 
but  in  the  attempt  to  land  a  few  casks  of  salted 
beef  from  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  the  boat 
overset,  and  he  was  drowned.     Left  thus  des- 
t'tute  and  friendless,   among  a  gang  of  des- 
perate  miscreants,    she  had   still  courage  to 
bear  up  against  their  brutal  conduct,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced  she  followed  them  bare- 
footed through  the  woods,  until  they  reached 
the  fishing  settlements  in  Bonne  Bay.      She 
was  here  but  badly  provided  with  food  and 
necessaries,  and  was  therefore  easily  prevailed 
on  to  go  in  a  small  vessel  bound  for   Forteau, 
where  she   hoped  to  procure  a   passage  for 
Quebec.     On  her  arrival  at  Forteau  she  took 
up  her  abode   at   the   house  of  a  Guernsey 
fisherman.    Misfortune  still  attended  her  foot- 
steps, and  she  was  compelled  by  the  conduct 
of   her    host    to    leave   his   house.      At  this 
moment  Mr.    Pinson  generouslj'  offered   her 
that  asylum  which  her  hardships,  her  suffer- 
ings, and,  above  all,  her  delicate  .situation  de- 
manded.      By   the    earliest    opportunity   the 
good  merchant  procured  her  a  passage  back 
to  her  parents  ;  he  also  defrayed  the  passage 
money  from  his  own  purse,  and  supplied  her 
plentifully  with  necessaries  for   her   voyage. 

We  afterwards  heard  that  Mrs.  E reached 

Quebec  in  safety,  and  shortly  after  gave  birth 
to  a  male  infant. 


Burning  of  the  Ganges. 

The  East  India  Company's  armed  schooner 
the  Ganges  was  lost  off  Ca'cutta,  in  Januarj', 
1799,  owing  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
a  small  quantity  of  wood  oil,  contained  in  a 
leathern  jar,  which  was  stowed  in  the  after 
gun-room.  The  fire  broke  out  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night.     Captain  Wade  instantly  di- 
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rected  all  the  powder  that  was  in  the  gun- 
room and  cabin  to  be  quickly  removed,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
employed  in  throwing  water  mto  the  after 
gun-room.  The  fire,  however,  was  not  to  be 
subdued  ;  and  Captain  Wade,  while  con- 
tinuing to  employ  every  exertion  for  that 
purpose,  directed  his  officers  to  get  the  boat 
out,  and  to  keep  it  clear,  a  little  a-head  of  the 
schooner.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than 
thirty  or  forty  people  leaped  on  board,  and  the 
officer.-;  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
put  off,  in  order  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
being  surcharged.  The  captain  and  those 
who  remained  with  the  schooner  persevered 
in  the  most  spirited  e.xertions  to  extinguish 
the  fire  ;  but  it  gained  ground,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts.  The  people,  every  moment  in 
dread  of  the  vessel  blowing  up,  crowded 
forward  upon  her  bows,  bowsprit,  jibboom, 
&c.  In  this  alarming  situation,  Captain 
Wade,  with  great  composure,  proceeded  to 
prepare  rafts.  When  stepping  aft  with  his 
two  boatswains,  and  some  others,  to  cut  away 
the  mainmast,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  spar, 
at  this  instant  the  fire  communicated  to  the 
magazine,  which  exploded  with  great  vio- 
lence, tearing  up  the  deck  from  the  tafferel  to 
several  feet  before  the  mainmast.  By  this 
accident  eight  men  were  killed,  the  second 
boatswain  had  his  leg  broken,  and  Captain 
Wade  was  thrown  .several  feet  forwards.  At 
length  recovering  himself,  he  found  that  the 
flames  had  nearly  ceased,  most  of  the  parts 
that  were  on  fire  having  been  blown  up  with 
the  magazine.  He  was  encouraged,  there- 
fore, to  renew  his  efforts  to  save  the  remains 
of  the  schooner  ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  part 
of  the  burning  materials  had  been  carried  up 
by  the  explosion  mto  the  main-top,  and  com- 
municating to  the  rigging,  set  the  whole  on 
fire.  The  blazing  fragments  which  fell  down 
from  time  to  time,  rekindled  the  flame  in 
various  parts  of  the  hull ;  and  most  of  the 
water  buckets  and  other  implements  having 
been  blown  overboard,  all  hope  was  gone  of 
being  able  to  save  any  part  of  the  wreck.  No 
time  was  left  to  deliberate,  and  but  little  for  a 
last  exertion.  Whatever  things  could  be  met 
with  to  answer  the  purpose,  were  hastily 
lashed  together,  and  put  overboard  as  a  raft, 
to  which  all  the  men  on  board,  amounting  to 
fifty-nine,  were  obliged  to  commit  their  safety. 
The  poor  boatswain,  who  from  his  broken  leg 
was  almost  unable  to  move,  was  assisted  to  the 
raft ;  and  all  hands  having  got  hold,  it  was 
pushed  from  alongside.  The  cable  being  pre- 
viously cut,  the  raft  and  the  schooner  drifted 
with  the  ebb  tide  within  pistol  shot  of  each 
other,  when  the  wreck  suddenly  went  down  ; 
a  circumstance  that  rendered  their  situation 
more  dismal,  as  the  disappearance  of  the  light 
lessened  the  chance  of  the  expected  boats 
from  the  Laurel,  which  lay  at  a'  short  dis- 
tance, from  falling  in  with  them.  Captain 
Wade  proposed  that  they  should  now  and  then 
raise  a  general  shout,  as  the  boats  miglit  per- 
haps be  within  hearing,  though  they  might 
not  be  able  to  discern  them.  The  expedient 
was  successful.     After  the  lapse  of  six  hours 


in  the  water,  passed  under  an  awful  anxiety, 
the  sound  of  the  pulling  of  oars  inspired  them 
with  unspeakable  joy  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
Laurel's  boat,  and  safely  carried  on  board, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  kindness 
due  to  their  misfortunes. 


The  Harpooner  Transport. 

The  hired  transport  Harpooner  was  lost 
near  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1818  ;  she 
had  on  board  385  men,  women,  and  children, 
including  the  ship's  company.  The  passengers 
consisted  of  detachments  of  several  regiments, 
with  their  families,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Quebec.  On  Saturday  evening,  November 
10,  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  the  second 
mate  on  watch  called  out,  '  the  ship's  a- 
ground,'  at  which  she  slightly  struck  on  the 
outermost  rock  of  St.  Shotts,  in  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland.  She  beat  over,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance,  when  she  struck 
again,  and  filled  :  encircled  among  rocks,  the 
wind  blowing  strong,  the  night  dark,  and  a 
very  heavy  sea  roUin.^,  she  soon  fell  over  on 
her  larboard  beam-ends  ;  and,  to  heighten  the 
terror  and  alarm,  a  lighted  candle  communi- 
cated fire  to  some  spirits  in  the  master's  cabin, 
which,  in  the  confusion,  was  with  difficulty 
extinguished. 

The  ship  still  driving  over  the  rocks,  her 
masts  were  cut  away,  by  which  some  men 
were  carried  overboard.  The  vessel  drifted 
over  near  the  high  rocks  towards  the  main. 
In  this  situation  every  one  became  terrified: 
the  suddenness  of  the  sea  rushing  in  carried 
away  the  berths  and  stauncheons  between 
decks,  when  men,  women,  and  children  were 
drowned,  and  many  were  killed  by  the  force 
with  which  they  were  driven  against  the  loose 
baggage,  casks,  and  staves  which  floated  be- 
low. All  that  possibly  could  got  upon  deck ; 
but  from  the  crowd  and  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed, the  orders  of  the  officers  and  master 
to  the  soldiers  and  seamen  were  unavailing  ; 
death  staring  every  one  in  the  face  ;  the  ship 
striking  on  the  rocks  as  though  she  would  in- 
stantly upset.  The  shrieking  and  pressing  of 
the  people  to  the  starboard  side  was  so  violent, 
that  several  were  much  hurt.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  the  boats  on  the  deck  were  washed 
overboard  by  a  heavy  sea  ;  but  even  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disaster,  the  hopes  of 
any  individual  being  saved  were  but  very 
small. 

From  this  time,  until  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  all  on  the  wreck  were  anxiously  pray- 
ing for  the  light  to  break  upon  them.  The 
boat  from  the  stern  was  in  the  meanwhile 
lowered  down,  when  the  first  mate  and  four 
seamen,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  pushed  off 
to  the  shore.  They  with  difficulty  effected  a 
landing  upon  the  main  land,  behind  a  high 
rock,  nearest  to  where  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
had  been  driven.  The  log-line  was  thrown 
from  the  wreck,  with  a  hope  that  they  might 
lay  hold  of  it ;  but  darkness,  and  the  tremen- 
dous surf  that  beat,  rendered  it  impracticable. 
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During  this  awful  time  of  suspense,  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  a  line  to  them  b^'  a  dog  oc- 
curred to  the  master  :  the  animal  was  brought 
aft,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a  line  tied 
round  his  middle,  and  with  it  he  swam  to- 
wards the  rock  upon  which  the  mate  and  sea- 
men were  standing.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  sensations  which  were  e.xcited  at 
seeing  this  faithful  dog  struggling  with  the 
"waves ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  repeatedly  dashed  back  again  by  the 
surf  into  the  sea  ;  until  at  length,  by  unceasing 
exertions,  he  effected  a  landing.  One  end  of 
the  line  being  on  board,  a  stronger  rope  was 
hauled  and  fastened  to  the  rock. 

At  about  si.x;  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  the  first  person  was  landed  by  this  means  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  an  improvement  in  rigging 
the  rope,  and  placing  each  individual  in  sling.s, 
they  were  with  greater  facility  e.xtricated  from 
the  wreck  :  but  during  the  passage  thither  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  unfor- 
tunate sufterers  could  maintain  their  hold,  as 
the  sea  beat  over  them  ;  some  were  dragged 
to  the  shore  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lieu- 
tenant Wilson  was  lost,  being  unable  to  hold 
on  the  rope  with  his  hands  ;  he  was  twice 
struck  by  the  sea,  fell  backwards  out  of  the 
shngs,  and  after  swimming  for  a  considerable 
time  amongst  the  floating  wreck,  by  v.'hich  he 
■was  struck  on  the  head,  he  perished.  Many 
who  threw  themselves  overboard,  trusting  for 
their  safety  to  swimming,  were  lost :  they 
•were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  surf  on  the  rocks, 
or  by  the  floating  of  the  wreck. 

The  rope  at  length,  by  constant  working, 
and  by  swinging  across  the  sharp  rock,  was 
cut  in  two  :  there  being  no  means  of  replacing 
it.  the  spectacle  became  more  than  ever  terri- 
fic :  the  sea  beating  over  the  wreck  with  great 
violence,  washed  numbers  overboard  ;  and  at 
last  the  wreck  breaking  up  at  the  stem  from 
midships  and  forecastle,  precipitated  all  that 
rem.ained  into  one  common  destruction. 

Her  parting  was  noticed  by  those  on  .shore, 
and  signified  with  the  most  dreadful  cry  of 
'  Go  Forward  ! '  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  Children  clinging  to  their 
parents  for  lielp  ;  parents  themselves  strug- 
gling with  death,  and  stretching  out  their 
feeble  arms  to  save  their  children,  dying  with- 
in their  grasp. 

The  total  number  of  persons  lost  was  two 
hundred  and  eight,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  were  saved. 

Lieutenant  Mylrea,  of  the  4th  Veteran  Bat- 
talion, one  of  the  oldest  subalterns  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  then  upwards  of  seventj'  years  of 
age,  was  the  last  person  who  quitted  the 
wreck  ;  when  he  had  seen  ever>'  other  person 
either  safe,  or  beyond  the  power  of  assistance, 
he  threw  himself  on  to  a  rock,  from  which  he 
was  afterwards  rescued. 

Among  the  severest  sufferers  was  th.e 
daughter  of  Surgeon  Armstrong,  who  lost  on 
this  fatal  night  her  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  two  sisters  ! 

The  rock  which  the  survivors  were  landed 
upon,  was  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Water,  surrounded  at  the  flowing  of  the   tide. 


On  the  top  of  this  rock  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  without 
shelter,  food,  or  nourishment,  exposed  to  wind 
and  rain,  and  many  without  shoes.  The  only 
comfort  that  pre-ented  itself  was  a  fire,  which 
was  made  from  pieces  of  the  wreck  that  had 
been  washed  ashore. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at 
low  water,  their  removal  to  the  opposite  land 
was  effected,  some  being  let  down  by  a  rope, 
others  slipping  down  a  ladder  to   the  bottom. 
j  After  they  crossed  over,  they  directed  their 
j  course  to  a  house,  or  fislierman's  shed,  distant 
I  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wreck,  w^here 
they  remained  until  the  ne.xt  da}'  ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  miserable  shed  not  having  the 
I  means  of  supplj-ing  relief  to  so  considerable  a 
I  number  as  took  refuge,  a  party  went  over  land 
I  to   Trepassy,    about   fourteen    miles   distant, 
I  through  a  marshy  country,  not  inhabited  by 
any  human  creature.     This  party  arrived  at 
Trepassy,  and  reported  the  event  to  Messrs. 
;  Jackson,    Burke,   Sims,    and    the    Rev.    Mr. 
Brown,  who   immediately  took   measures  for 
alleviating  the  distressed  by  despatching  men 
with  provisions  and  spirits,  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing all  those  forward  to  Trepassy  who  could 
walk. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  the  major  part 
of  the  survivors  ^assisted  by  the  inhabitants, 
Avho  during  the  journey  carried  the  weak  and 
feeble  upon  their  backs  arrived  at  Trepas -3', 
where  they  were  billeted,  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, proportionably  upon  each  house. 

There  still  remained  at  St.  Shotts  the  wife 
of  a  Serjeant  of  the  veteran  battalion,  with  a 
child,  of  which  she  was  delivered  on  the  top 
of  the  rocks  shortly  after  she  was  saved.  A 
private,  whose  leg  was  broken,  and  a  woman 
.severely  bruised  by  the  wreck,  w^ere  also 
necessarily  left  there. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Trepassy, 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  comfort  and 
refreshment  of  the  detachment,  and  boats  were 
provided  for  their  removal  toSt.  John's,  where 
they  ultimately  arrived  in  safety. 


The  Cumlerland  Packet. 

In  the  dreadful  hurricane  which  took  place 
at  Antigua,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1804, 
several  vessels  were  lost ;  and  among  others, 
the  Diike  qfCi/tiil:erland-pa.c\i.Gi.  Ever^^  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  by  striking  the  yards 
and  masts,  to  secure  the  vessel ;  and  the  cable 
had  held  so  long  that  some  faint  hope  be- 
gan to  be  entertained  of  riding  out  the  gale, 
v.hen  several  of  the  crew  were  so  indiscreet  as 
to  quit  the  deck  for  some  refreshment  ;  no 
sooner  had  thej'  sat  down  than  a  loud  groan 
from  the  rest  of  the  crew  summoned  them  on 
deck.  The  captain  ran  fonvard,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  All's  now  over  !  Lord  have  mercj' 
upon  us  !*  The  cable  had  parted  ;  the  ship 
hung  about  two  minutes  by  the  stream  and 
hedge,  and  then  began  to  drive  l^roadside  on. 
At  this  moment  the  seamen,  torn  by  despair, 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  themselves  ; 
lamentations  for  their  homes,  their  wives,  and 
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their  children,  resounded   through  the  ship. 
Every  man  clung  10  a  rope,  and  detemined  to 
stick  to  it  as  long  as   the  ship  remained  en- 
tire.    For   an   hour   they   drifted  on  without 
knowing  whither,  the  men  continuing  to  hold 
fast  by  the  rigging,  while   their  bodies  were 
beaten  by  the   heaviest  rain,  and  lashed  by 
every  wave.     The  most  dreadful  silence  pre- 
vailed.    Every  one  was  too  intent  on  his  own 
approaching  end  to  be  able  to   communicate 
his  feelings  to  another,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  howling  of  the   tempest.     The  vessel 
drove  towards  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  and 
two  alarm  guns  were  lired,  in  order  that  the 
garrison  might  be  spectators  of  their  fate,  for 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  assistance.     They 
soon   drove  against  a  large  ship,  and  went 
close  under  her  stern.     A  faint  hope  now  ap- 
peared of  being  stranded  on  a  sandy  beach  ; 
and  the  captain  therefore  ordered  the  carpen- 
ter to  get  the  hatchets  all  ready  to  cut  away 
the  masts,  in  order  to  make  a  raft  for  those 
who    chose  to   venture   on   it.      The  vessel, 
however,   drove   with    extreme    violence    on 
some  rocks,  and  the  crackling  of  her  timbers 
below  was  distinctly  heard.     Every  hope  now 
*  vanished,  and  the  crew  already  began  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  beings  of  another  world. 
In  order  to  ease  the  vessel,  and  if  possible  pre- 
vent her  from  passing,  the  mizenmast  and  fore- 
masts were   cut  away,  the   mainmast   being 
suffered  to  remain,  in  order  to  steady  the  ves- 
sel.    The  vessel  had  struck  about  two  o'clock, 
and  in  half  an  hour  after^vards  the  water  was 
up  to  the  lower  deck.     Never  was  daylight 
more  anxiouslj''  wished  for  than  by  the  crew 
of  this  vessel.     After  having  hung  so  long  by 
the  shrouds,  they  were    forced  to  cling  three 
hours  longer  before  the  dawn  appeared.  The  .sea 
was  making  a  complete  breach  over  the  ship, 
which  was  laying  on  her  beam  ends  ;  and  the 
crew,  stiff  and  benumbed,  could  with  difficulty 
hold  against  the  force   of  the  waves,   every 
one  of  which  struck  and  nearly  drowned  them. 
The  break  of  day  discovered  to  the  wretched 
mariners  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation  ;  the 
vessel  was  lying  upon  large  rocks,  at  the  foot 
of  a  craggy  overhanging   precipice,   twice  as 
high  as  the   ship's   mainmast  ;  the  wind  and 
rain  beat  upon  the   crew  with  unabated  vio- 
lence, and   the   ship   lay  a  miserable  wreck. 
The  first  thoughts  of  the  crev/  in  the  morning 
were  naturally  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
saving  their  lives  ;    and  they  all  agreed  that 
their  only  chance  of  doing  so  was  by  means  of 
the  mizenmast.     The  topmast  and  topgallant- 
mast  were  launched  out,  and  reached  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  rock.     An  attempt  was  made 
by  one    of  the    crew  to    throw  a  rope  with  a 
noose  to  the  top  of  the  rock  :  but  instead  of 
holding  by  the  bushes,  it  brought  them  away. 
Another  seaman,  who  seemed  from  despair  to 
have    imbibed    an    e.vtraordinary  degree    of 
courage,    followed   the  first   man  out  on  the 
mast,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself 
from  the  end  upon  the  mercy  of  the  rock  ;  he 
had  proceeded  to  the    extremity  of  the  top- 
gallantmast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaping 
among  the  bushes,  when  the  pole  of  the  mast, 
unable  to  sustain  his  weight,  gave  way,  and 


precipitated  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
from  a  height  of  forty  feet.     Fortunately,  he 
had   carried  down  with  him  the  piece  of  the 
broken  mast,  and  instead  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces,  as  was  expected,  he  kept  himself  above 
water  until  he  was  hoisted  up.     All  hopes  of 
being  saved  by  the  mizenmast  were  now  at  an 
end  ;  and  while  t'ne  crew  were  meditating  in 
sullen  silence   on   their  situation,    I\Ir.  Don- 
caster,  the  chief  mate,  unknown  to  any  one, 
went  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  jibboom,  threw  himself  head- 
long mto  the  water.     He  had  scarcely  fallen 
when  a  tremendous  wave  threw  him  upon  the 
rock,  and   left  him  dr>^ ;  there  he   remained 
motionless  until   a  second  wave  washed  him 
still  further  up,  when  clinging  to  some  rough- 
ness in  the  cliff,  he  began  to  scramble  up  the 
rock  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he,  v/ith  infi- 
nite  difficulty,    reached    the    summit   of  the 
cliff.     The  crew  an.-ciously  watched  every  step 
he  took,  and  prayed  for  his  safety,  conscious 
that  their  own   preservation  depended  solely 
upon  it.     lilr.    Doncaster  immediately  went 
round  to  that  part  of  the  precipice  nearest  the 
vessel,  and  received  a  rope   thrown  from  the 
maintop,  which  he  fastened  to  some  trees.   By 
means  of  this  rope  the  whole  of  the  crew  were, 
in  the  space  of  three  hours,  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff.     The  whole  of  the  ship's  company 
having  assembled  on  the  rock,  bent  their  steps 
towards  town.     The  plain  before  them  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  hea\'>' rains,  become  almost 
impassable ;    but   after  wading    about    three 
miles    through    fields    of    canes,    and    often 
plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  they  reached 
St.  John's  in  safety,  where  they  would  have 
died  for  want  of  food  and  necessaries,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind   offices   of  a  jMulatto 
tailor,  who  supplied  them  with  clothes,  beds, 
and  provisions. 


Fortunate  Deliverance. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  commander  of  the  QueeJt 
CJuxrlottc,  was,  in  the  year  1S17,  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  from  a  rock  twenty-one 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Nooaheevah,  one  of  the 
Marquesas,  a  man  that  had  been  its  soli- 
tary inhabitant  for  nearly  three  years.  His 
account  stated,  that  early  in  18 14  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  from  Nooaheevah  vcith  four 
others,  all  of  whom  had  left  an  American 
ship  there,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
feathers  that  were  in  high  estimation  among 
the  natives  of  Nooaheevah;  but  losing  their 
JDoat  on  the  rock,  three  of  his  companions 
in  a  short  time  perished  through  famine,  and 
principally  from  thirst,  as  there  was  no  water 
but  what  was  supplied  by  rain.  His  fourth 
companion  continued  with  him  but  a  few 
weeks ;  when  he  formed  a  resolution  of  at- 
tempting to  swim,  with  the  aid  of  a  splintered 
fragment  that  remained  of  their  bout,  to  the 
island,  in  which  effort  he  must  have  inevitably 
perished.  He  had  once  himself  attempted  to 
quit  his  forlorn  situation,  by  constnicting  a 
catam.aran,  but  failed,  and  lost  all  means  of 
any   fr.ture  attempt.      They    had   originally 
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taken  fire  with  them  from  Nooaheevah,  which 
he  had  always  taken  care  to  continue,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  it  became  extinguished, 
and  never  could  have  been  restored  but  by  a 
careful  preservation  of  three  or  four  grains  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  lock  of  a  musket,  which 
he  had  broken  up  for  the  construction  of  his 
catamaran.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  v/ild  birds 
were  his  sole  aliment;  with  the  latter  he 
quenched  his  thirst  in  seasons  of  long  drjmess. 
The  discovery  made  of  him  from  the  Queen 
Cfiariotte  was  purely  accidental ;  the  rock 
was  known  to  be  desolate  and  barren  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  fire,  as  the  vessel  passed 
it  on  an  evening,  attracted  notice,  and  pro- 
duced an  enquiry  which  proved  fortunate  to 
the  forlorn  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  in  pro- 
curing his  removal  to  Nooaheevah  ;  whither 
Mr.  Powell  conveyed  him,  and  left  him  under 
the  care  of  an  European  of  the  name  of  Wilson, 
who  had  resided  there  for  man)' years,  and  with 
whom  the  hermit  had  had  a  previous  acquain- 
tance. 


Deserted  Crew. 

The  Active,  a  South  Sea  Whaler,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Baker,  having  landed 
part  of  her  crew  to  seek  seals  on  a  small 
island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main 
of  New  Zealand,  in  February,  1809,  sailed  for 
Port  Jackson,  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, but  was  lost  in  the  passage.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disaster,  David  Lowriesten 
and  the  mate,  and  nine  British  seamen,  were 
left  nearly  four  years  on  this  desert  island, 
v/ith  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  provisions. 
They  had  a  whale  boat,  but  their  onlj-^  edged 
instruments  consisted  of  an  axe,  an  adze,  and 
a  cooper's  drawing  knife.  Their  boat  was 
soon  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  hurricane, 
which  prevented  their  making  anj'  excursions 
to  the  neighbouring  island  for  food  ;  and  the 
only  nourishment  the  place  afforded,  was  a 
species  of  fern  root,  resembling  a  yam  when 
cut,  and  possessing  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  cassada.  This  they  could  only  procure 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  their 
hut  ;  and  unfortunately,  but  a  ver%'-  scanty 
supply  could  be  obtained.  When  their  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  they  supported  them- 
selves on  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  some  few 
aquatic  birds  ;  and  when  their  clothes  were 
entirely  worn  out,  they  were  obliged  to  attire 
themselves  in  seal  .skins. 

The  contrivances  of  these  men  to  preserve 
their  existence,  and  protect  themselves  from 
the  occasional  severitj^  of  the  weather,  were 
innumerable.  They  were  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  at  times  in  caves,  dugout  by  incredible 
labour  in  the  side  of  the  mountains  on  that  | 
part  of  the  island  where  they  landed,  and 
which  was  separated  from  the  opposite  side 
by  an  immense  chain  of  high  and  impassable 
mountains  from  north  to  south,  to  the  extreme 
points  of  land  at  each  end.  They  made  some 
efforts  to  get  over  these  mountains,  in  order 
lo  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  inhabitants  and  some  pro- 


visions ;  but  after  scrambling  up  some  of 
them,  they  found  they  had  others  still  higher 
to  surmount,  and  the  tract  appeared  as  utterly 
barren  as  it  was  boundless.  Being  exceedingly 
weak,  from  the  wretched  manner  in  which 
they  had  so  long  subsisted,  thej'-  relinquished 
their  purpose,  after  advancing  about  nine 
miles  into  the  countrj\  and  returned  to  their 
former  hut,  where  they  might  at  least  pro- 
long an  existence,  which,  however  wretched, 
was  still  dear  to  them,  under  the  faint  hope 
of  being  at  some  time  or  other,  providentially 
delivered. 

The  land  was  so  barren,  and  unproductive 
of  any  indigenous  vegetables  fit  to  make  part 
of  their  sustenance,  that  seals  and  a  few  birds 
were  for  two  years  their  only  food  ;  and  they 
were  often  without  either.  At  one  time,  they 
were  seven  days  and  nights  without  any  food 
or  water  whatever.  With  the  few  tools  they 
possessed  they  built  a  small  boat  ;  but  it  cost 
them  immense  labour,  as  being  without  saws, 
they  could  only  cut  one  board  out  of  each 
tree.  The  hoops  upon  their  provision  casks 
were  beaten  into  nails ;  and  by  the  same 
patient  and  laborious  process,  they  at  length 
projected  the  building  of  a  small  vessel,  and 
had  provided  eighty  half-inch  boards  for  the 
purpose,  all  cut  in  the  way  above  described. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  became  unneces- 
sary, as  after  the  tedious  lapse  of  three  years 
and  ten  months,  from  their  first  landing  on 
this  inhospitable  .shore,  the}'  were  rejoiced  at 
the  appearance  of  a  sail  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  land.  This  proved  to  be 
the  colonia'  schooner.  Governor  Bligh,  com- 
manded by  IMr.  Grono,  who  took  them  all  on 
board,  and  afterwards  landed  them  safely  in 
Port  Jackson,  Botanj'  Bay,  whence  Low- 
riesten and  some  others  of  the  crew  returned 
to  England. 


Loss  of  the  Prince  George. 

The  Prince  George  man-of-war,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Broderick.  when  cruising  off 
Lisbon,  in  the  year  1758,  was  destroj'ed  by 
fire  ;  and  out  of  a  crew  of  745  persons,  260 
only  were  saveil.  The  fire  commenced  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  boatswain's  store 
room,  to  which  place  large  quantities  of 
water  were  applied,  but  in  vain,  the  smoke 
being  so  violent  that  no  person  could  get  near 
enough.  The  powder  was  immediately  floated, 
to  prevent  the  vessel  from  blowing  up ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  scuttle  the  decks,  to 
let  the  water  on  the  fire  ;  but  the  people  could 
not  stand  a  minute  without  being  almost 
suffocated.  At  length  the  lower  gun-deck 
ports  were  opened,  but  the  v.-ater  that  flowed 
in  was  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  flames. 
The  fire  soon  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  was  inevitable,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Admiral  was  first  con- 
sulted. Captain  Payton  went  on  deck,  and 
ordered  the  barge  to  be  manned,  _into  which 
the  admiral  entered,  with  nearly  Forty  more 
indiscriminately ;  for  now  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction, every  man  considering  his  life  equally 
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precious.  The  admiral  fearing  the  barge 
would  overset,  stripped  himself  naked,  and 
committed  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ; 
and  after  toiling  an  hour,  he  was  at  length 
taken  up  by  a  merchantman's  boat.  The  boat 
afterwards  sunk,  and  not  above  three  or  four 
that  were  in  it  were  saved.  The  captain  kept 
the  quarter-deck  an  hour  after  the  admiral 
left  it,  when  he  happily  got  into  a  boat  from 
the  stern  ladder,  and  was  put  safe  on  board 
the  Alderncy  sloop  ;  as  was  the  chaplam,  v/ho 
jumped  into  the  sea  from  one  of  the  gun-room 
ports,  and  swam  to  a  boat. 

The  long-boat  was  next  endeavoured  to  be 
got  out  by  those  still  left  on  board,  and  near 
a  hundred  people  got  into  it  ;  but  as  they 
were  hoisting  it  out  one  of  the  tackles  gave 
way,  by  which  she  overset,  and  almost  every 
soul  perished.  The  ship  was  now  in  flames 
fore  and  aft,  spreading  like  fla.x  ;  the  people 
ran  to  and  fro  distracted,  and  not  knowing 
what  to.  do,  jumped  into  the  sea  from  all  parts  ; 
very  few  of  them  were  taken  up.  Several 
who  could  not  swim  remained  upon  the  wreck, 
with  the  fire  falling  down  upon  them.  Shortly 
after  the  masts  went  away,  and  killed  numbers ; 
and  those  that  escaped  this  calamitj-  thought 
themselves  happy  to  get  upon  them  ;  but  the 
ship  rolling  by  means  of  the  great  sea,  the 
fire  communicated  to  the  guns,  which,  being 
loaded  and  shotted,  swept  off  great  numbers 
of  those  who  were  struggling  amid  the  water. 

The  vessel  had  now  been  burning  four  hours, 
when  j\Ir.  Parr^',  an  officer  on  board,  went 
into  the  admiral's  stern  galler\',  where  he 
found  two  young  gentlemen,  passengers,  lash- 
ing two  tables  together  for  a  raft.  One  of 
them  proposed  to  make  fast  the  lashing  to  the 
gallery,  and  lower  themselves  down  on  the 
tables,  then  cut  the  lashing,  and  commit  them- 
selves to  the  mere}'  of  Providence.  The  tables 
were  hoisted  over ;  but  being  badly  lashed, 
one  of  them  v.as  lost.  Mr.  Parry  ventured 
first  on  the  remaining  table,  but  a  great  swell 
at  the  instant  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  follow  him,  and  he  was  immediately 
turned  adrift.  By  the  cries  of  the  people  from 
the  ship  to  the  boats,  he  was  seen,  and 
afterwards  taken  up,  though  nearly  drowned. 
Not  less  than  4S5  persons  perished.  The 
calamit}'^  would  not,  however,  have  been  so 
disastrous  had  the  merchantmen,  of  which 
there  were  many  near  the  wreck,  behaved 
well ;  but  they  not  only  kept  aloof,  but  in- 
stead of  saving  the  men  that  swam  to  their 
boats,  were  employed  in  picking  up  geese, 
fowls,  and  whatever  else  (their  fellow-crea- 
tures excepted;  that  came  near  them.  How 
truly  might  these  wretched  sufferers  e.xclaim — 

'  Man  is  to  man  a  monster-hearted  stone  ; 
With  Heav'n  there's  mercy,  but  with  man 
there's  none.' 


Forty-live  Days'  Sufferings. 

Captain  David  Harrison,  who  commanded 
a  sloop,  of  New  York,  called  the  Peggy,  has 
left  a  melancholy  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
of  himself  and  his  crew,  when  in  a  voyage 


from  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1769.  A 
storm,  which  had  continued  for  some  days 
successively,  blew  away  the  sails  and  shrouds, 
and  on  the  ist  of  December  one  shroud  on  a 
side  and  the  mainsail  alone  remained.  In 
this  situation  thej^  could  make  very  little  way, 
and  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  ex- 
cept bread,  of  which  but  a  small  quantity  waS 
left :  they  came  at  last  to  an  allowance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  a  day,  with  a  quart  of 
water  and  a  pint  of  wine  for  each  man. 

The  ship  was  now  become  very  leaky  ;  the 
waves  were  swelled  into  mountains  hy  tfie 
storm,  and  the  thunder  rolled  incessantly  over 
their  heads  in  one  dreadful,  almost  uninter- 
mitting  peal.  In  this  frightful  dilemma, 
either  of  sinking*with  the  wreck,  or  floating 
in  her  and  perishing  with  hunger,  two  vessels 
came  in  sight ;  but  such  was  the  tempest,  that 
neither  could  approach,  and  they  saw  the 
vessels  that  would  willingly  have  relieved 
them  disappear  with  sensations  more  bitter 
than  death  itself.  The  allowance  of  bread 
and  water,  though  still  farther  contracted, 
soon  exhausted  their  stores,  and  every  morsel 
of  food  was  finished,  and  only  about  two  gal- 
lons of  water  remained  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cask.  The  poor  fellows  who,  while  they  had 
any  sustenance,  continued  obedient  to  the 
captain,  were  now  driven  by  desperation  to 
excess  ;  they  seized  upon  the  cargo,  and  be- 
cause wine  and  brandy  were  all  they  had  left, 
they  drank  of  both  till  the  frenzy  of  hunger 
was  increased  by  drunkenness,  and  exclama- 
tions of  distress  were  blended  with  curses  and 
blasphemy.  The  dregs  of  the  water  cask 
were  abandoned  to  the  captain,  who,  abstain- 
ing as  much  as  possible  from  vrine,  husbanded 
them  with  the  greatest  economy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  this  complica- 
tion of  want  and  of  excess,  of  distraction  and 
despair,  they  espied  another  sail.  Every  eye 
wa.s  instantly  turned  towards  it  ;  the  signal  of 
distress  was  hung  out,  and  they  had  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  being  near  enough  to 
the  ship  to  communicate  their  situation.  Re- 
lief was  promised  by  the  captain ;  but  tbis, 
alas  !  was  but  '  the  mocker^'  of  woe  ;'  and  in- 
stead of  sending  the  relief  he  had  promised, 
the  unfeeling  wretch  crowded  all  sail,  and  left 
the  distressed  crew  to  all  the  agony  of  despair 
which  misery  and  disappointment  could  occa- 
sion. 

The  crew  once  more  deserted,  and  cut  off 
from  their  last  hope,  were  still  prompted  by 
an  intuitive  love  of  life  to  preser\'e  it  as  long 
as  possible.  The  only  living  creatures  on 
board  the  vessel,  besides  themselves,  were  two 
pigeons  and  a  cat.  The  pigeons  were  killed 
immediately,  and  divided  amongst  them  for 
their  Christmas  dinner.  The  ne.\t  day  they 
killed  the  cat  :  and  as  there  were  nine  persons 
to  partake  of  the  repast,  they  divided  her  into 
nine  parts,  which  they  disposed  of  bj'  lot. 
The  head  fell  to  the  share  of  Captain  Har- 
rison, and  he  declared  that  he  never  eat  any- 
thing that  he  thought  so  delicious  in  his  life. 

The  next  day  the  crew  began  to  scrape  the 
ship's  bottom  for  barnacles  ;  but  the  waves 
had  beaten  off  those  above  water,  and  the 
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ship's  side.  During  all  this  time  the  poor 
wretches  sought  only  to  forget  their  misery'  in 
intoxication  ;  and  while  they  were  continually 
heating  wine  in  the  steerage,  the  captain  sub- 
sisted upon  the  dirty  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  half  a  pint  of  which,  with  a  few 
drops  of  Turlington's  Balsam,  was  his  whole 
subsistence  for  twenty-four  hours. 

To  add  to  their  calamity,  they  had  neither 
candle  nor  oil,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  pass  si.vteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  total  darkness,  except  the  glim- 
mering light  of  the  fire.  Still,  however,  by 
the  help  of  their  only  sail,  they  made  a  little 
way ;  but  on  the  2Sth  of  December  another 
storm  overtook  them,  which  blew  their  only 
sail  to  rags.  The  vessel  no^'  lay  like  a  wreck 
on  the  water,  and  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

How  they  subsisted  from  this  time  to  the 
13th  of  January,  si.xteen  days,  does  not  ap- 
pear, as  their  biscuit  had  been  long  exhausted, 
and  the  last  bit  of  animal  food  which  they 
tasted  was  the  cat  on  the  26th  of  December ; 
yet  on  the  13th  of  January  they  were  all 
alive,  and  the  crew,  with  the  mate  at  their 
head,  came  to  the  captain  in  the  cabin,  half 
drunk  indeed,  but  with  sufficient  sensibility 
to  express  the  horror  of  their  purpose  in  their 
countenances.  They  said  that  they  could  hold 
out  no  longer  ;  their  tobacco  was  exhausted  ; 
they  had  eaten  up  all  the  leather  belonging  to 
the  pump,  and  even  the  buttons  from  their 
jackets  ;  and  that  nov^-  they  had  no  means  of 
pireventing  their  perishing  together  but  by 
casting  lots  wnich  of  them  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  rest.  The  captain 
endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  their  pur-  i 
pose  until  the  next  day,  but  in  vain  ;  they  be- 
came outrageous,  and  with  execrations  of 
peculiar  horror,  swore  that  what  v.as  to  be 
done  must  be  done  immediately  ;  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  them  whether  he  acquiesced  or 
dissented  ;  and  that  though  they  had  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  acquainting  him  v/ith 
their  resolution,  yet  they  would  compel  him  to 
take  his  chance  with  the  rest,  for  general  mis- 
fortune put  an  end  to  personal  distinction. 
The  captain  resisted,  but  in  vain  ;  the  men 


threw  overboard.  The  captain  refu.sed  to 
taste  any  part  of  it,  and  continued  to  subsist 
on  the  dirty  water.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  death  of  the  negro,  Campbell,  who  had 
devoured  the  liver  raw,  died  raving  mad,  and 
his  body  was  thrown  overboard,  the  crew 
dreading  the  consequences  of  eating  it.  The 
negro's  body  was  husbanded  with  rigid 
economj-,  and  lasted  the  crew,  now  consisting 
of  six  persons,  from  the  13th  to  the  26th  of 
Januarj',  when  they  were  again  reduced  to 
total  abstinence,  except  their  wine.  This 
the}-  endured  until  the  29th,  when  the  mate 
again  came  to  the  captain  at  the  head  of  the 
men,  and  told  him  it  was  now  become  neces- 
sary' that  they  should  cast  lots  a  second  time. 
The  captain  endeavoured  again  to  reason 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  without  success  ; 
and  therefore  considering  that  if  they  managed 
the  lot  without  him,  he  might  not  have  fair 
play,  consented  to  see  it  decided. 

The  lot  now  fell  upon  David  Flat,  a  fore- 
mast man.  The  shock  of  the  decision  was  so 
great  that  the  whole  company  remained 
motionless  and  silent  for  some  time  ;  when 
the  poor  victim,  who  appeared  perfectly  re- 
signed, broke  silence,  and  said,  '  My  dear 
friends,  messmates,  and  fellow  sufferers,  all  I 
have  to  beg  of  you  is  to  despatch  me  as  soon 
as  you  did  the  negro,  and  to  put  me  to  a.s 
little  torture  as  possible.'  Then  turning  to 
one  Doud,  the  man  who  shot  the  negro,  he 
said,  '  It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  shoot 
me.'  Doud  reluctantlj'  consented.  The 
victim  begged  a  short  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  death,  to  which  his  companions  most 
readily  agreed.  Flat  was  much  respected  by 
the  whole  ship's  company,  and  during  this 
awful  interval  they  seemed  mclined  to  save 
his  life  ;  yet  finding  no  alternative  but  to 
perish  with  him,  and  having  in  some  measure 
lulled  their  sense  of  horror  at  the  approaching 
scene  by  a  few  draughts  of  wine,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  execution,  and  afire  was  kindled 
in  the  steerage  to  dress  their  first  meal  as 
soon  as  their  companion  should  become  their 
food. 

As  the  dreadful  moment  approached,  their 
compunction  increased,    and    friendship   and 


retired  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  some  victim,  j  humanit}'  at  length  triumphed  over  hunger 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  said  the  j  and  death.  They  determined  that  Flat  should 
lot  had  lallen  on  the  negro,  vvho  was  part  of  j  live  at  least  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
the  cargo.  The  poor  fellow  knowing  what  morning,  hoping,  as  they  said,  that  the  Divine 
had  been  determined  against  him,  and  seeing  |  Goodness  would  in  the  meantime  open  some 
one  of  the  crew  loading  a  pistol  to  despatch  :  other  source  of  relief.  At  the  same  time  they 
him,  implored  the  captain  to  save  liis  life ;  I  begged  the  captain  to  read  prayers  ;  a  task 
but  he  was  instantly  dragged  to  the  steerage,  j  which,  with  the  utmost  effort  of  his  collected 
and  shot  through  the  head.  strength,  he  was   scarcely  able   to  perform. 

Having  made  a  large  fire,  they  began  to  As  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  the  company 
cut  the  negro  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  [  went  to  their  unfortunate  friend  Flat,  and  with 
dead,  intending  to  fry  his  entrails  for  supper  :  ;  great  earnestness  and  affection  expressed  their 
but  James  Campbell,  one  of  the  foremast  men,  hopes  that  God  would  interpose  for  his  pre- 
being  ravenously  impatient  for  food,  tore  the  '  ser\-ation  ;  and  assuring  him,  that  though 
liver  out  of  the  body,  and  devoured  it  raw  ;  i  they  never  yet  could  catch  or  even  see  a  fish, 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  however,  dressed  j  yet  they  would  put  cut  all  their  hooks  again, 
the  meat,  and  continued  their  dreadful  ban-  ,  to  try-  if  any  relief  could  be  procured, 
quet  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Poor    Flat,    however,    could    derive    little 

The    ne.xt   day   the   crew    pickled   the   re-     comfort   from   the   concern    they   expressed  ; 
mainder  of  the  negro's  body,  except  the  head    and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  friendship 
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Riid  affection  increased  the  agitation  of  his 
raind ;  such,  however,  it  was,  that  he  could 
not  sustain  it,  for  before  midnight  he  grew 
almost  totally  deaf,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  raving  mad.  His  messmates, 
v.-ho  discovered  the  alteration,  debated  whether 
it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  de- 
spatch him  immediately  ;  but  the  first  resolu- 
tion, of  sparing  him  till  eleven  o'clock,  pre- 
vailed. 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  as  the  captain 
was  rur.iinating  in  his  cabin  on  the  fate  of 
this  unhappy  wretch,  who  had  but  three  hours 
to  live,  two  of  his  people  came  hastily  down, 
with  uncommon  ardour  in  their  looks,  and 
seizing  both  his  hands,  fi.ved  their  eyes  upon 
him  without  saying  a  word.  A  sail  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  sight  had  so  far  overcome 
them  that  they  were  for  some  time  unable  to 
speak.  The  account  of  a  vessel  being  in 
sight  of  signals  struck  the  captain  with  such 
excessive  and  tumultuous  joy,  that  he  was 
\'ery  near  expiring  under  it.  As  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  he  directed  every  possible  signal 
of  distress.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  alacrity ;  and  as  he  lay  in  his  cabin, 
he  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  hearing 
them  jumping  upon  deck,  and  crying  out, 
'  She  nighs  us,  she  nighs  us  I  she  is  standing 
this  way.' 

The  approach  of  the  ship  being  more  and 
more  manifest  every  moment,  their  hopes 
naturally  increased,  and  they  proposed  a  can 
to  be  taken  immediatelj^  for  joy.  The  captain 
dissuaded  them  all  from  it,  except  the  mate, 
who  retired  and  drank  it  to  himself. 

After  continuing  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  for  some  hours,  with  all  the  tumult 
and  agitation  of  mind  that  such  a  suspense 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  they  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  the  gale  totally  die  away,  so 
that  the  vessel  was  becalmed  at  only  two  miles' 
distance  They  did  not,  however,  suffer  long 
from  this  circumstance,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
they  saw  a  boat  put  out  from  the  ship's  stern, 
and  row  towards  them  full  manned,  and  with 
vigorous  despatch.  As  they  had  been  tv.ice 
before  confident  of  deliverance,  and  disap- 
pointed, and  as  they  still  considered  them- 
selves tottering  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  the 
conflict  between  their  hopes  and  fears  diirhig 
the  approach  of  the  boat  was  dreadful.  At 
length,  however,  she  came  alongside  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  crew  was  so  ghastly  that 
the  men  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  with 
looks  of  inconceivable  astonishment,  asked 
what  they  were  ? 

Being  at  length  satisfied,  they  came  on 
board,  and  begged  the  people  to  use  the  ut- 
most e.xpedition  in  quitting  the  wreck,  lest 
they  should  be  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind, 
that  would  prevent  their  getting  back  to  the 
ship.  The  captain,  being  unable  to  stir,  was 
lifted  out  of  his  cabin,  and  lowered  into  the 
boat  by  ropes  ;  his  people  followed  him,  with 
poor  Klat  still  raving,  and  they  were  just 
putting  off,  when  one  of  them  observed  that 
the  mate  was  still  wanting.  He  was  imme- 
diately called  to,  and  the  can  of  joy  had  just  left 
him  power  to  crawj  to  the  giiniiel,  with  {l  look  of 


I  idiotic  astonishment,  having  to  all  appearance 
forgot  everything  that  had  happened.  The 
poor  drunken  creature  was  with  difficulty  got 
into  the  boat,  and  in  about  an  hour  they  all 
reached  the  ship  in  safety,  which  was  the 
Susannah,  of  London,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Evers.  He  received  them  with 
the  greatest  tenderness  and  humanity,  and 
promised  to  lay  by  the  wreck  until  the  next 
morning,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  save  some 
of  Captain  Harrison's  property  ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  very  hard  before  night,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  her,  and  she  probably,  with  her  cargo, 
went  to  the  bottom  before  morning. 

The  crew  had  been  without  provisionsy^r^^- 
Jive  days.  The  mate,  James  Doud,  who  shot 
[  the  negro,  and  one  Warner,  a  seaman,  died  on 
the  passage.  The  remainder,  including  Flat, 
who  continued  mad  during  the  voyage,  arrived 
safe  in  the  Sicsantiah,  in  the  Downs,  in  the 
beginning  of  March  ;  whence  Captain  Harri- 
son proceeded  on  shore,  and  made  the  proper 
attestation  on  oath  of  the  facts  related  in  this 
melancholy  narrative. 


Negroes  Deserted. 

In  the  year  1761,  a  French  slave  ship,  the 
Utile,  commanded  by  INI.  de  la  Fague,  was 
wrecked  off  Sandy  Isle.  The  officers,  with 
the  crew  and  slaves,  saved  themselves  on  this 
little  island,  which  is  only  about  iioo  j'ards  in 
length,  and  600  in  breadth :  the  highest  part 
not  being  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  remained  here  six 
months,  during  which  time  they  constructed 
a  bark,  in  which  all  the  whites  got  on  board  ; 
and  after  a  short  passage,  reached  St.  Mary's, 
a  small  island  on  the  east  side  of  Madagascar. 
The  negroes  remained  on  the  shoal,  vainly 
e.xpecting  aid  from  those  v.ho  had  sailed ; 
but, 

'  see  the  monstrousness  of  man. 

When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  I 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 
Religion  groans  at  it.' 

Humanit}'^  is  shocked  at  the  idea,  that  these 
wretched  men,  who  had  largely  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  those  who  left  them, 
were  abandoned  to  die  a  miserable  death, 
without  the  smallest  exertion  being  made  to 
save  them. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  namely,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1776,  I\I.  Tromelin,  com- 
manding a  corvette.  La  Daiiphi)ie,  fell  in 
with  Sandy  Isle,  and  succeeding  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  landing  on 
this  dangerous  bank,  took  the  melancholy  re- 
mains, not  of  the  crew,  but  of  the  cargo  of 
the  Utile,  into  his  vessel,  and  carried  them  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  Eighty  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses  had  perished,  some  of  want  and  dis- 
ease, others  in  attempting  to  save  themselves 
on  rafts.  Only  seven  negresses  were  able, 
during  fifteen  years,  to  resist  the  most  deplor- 
able niisenes  that  can  be  pourtrayed.  The 
bank  on  whigh  they  had  been  >o  cruelly  de- 
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serted,  is  quite  sterile,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  The  negroes  had  built 
a  hut  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and 
covered  it  with  the  shells  of  turtles.  Feathers 
curiously  and  artfully  interwoven  by  the 
negresses,  formed  their  clothing.  On  this 
bank  the  seven  survivors  had  lived  fifteen 
years,  preserving  themselves  solel}'  on  shell 
fish  and  brackish  water.  At  the  period  of 
their  deliverance,  they  carried  along  with 
them  a  young  child  :  the  child  of  misery, 
which  had  been  born  in  this  desert  spot,  and 
which  was  enfeebled  b}'  the  extreme  weakness 
of  the  mother.  The  negresses  reported  that 
they  had  seen  five  vessels  during  the  time  of 
their  captivity.  The  boat  of  one  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  land  ;  but  from  the  apprehension 
of  .shipwreck,  suddenly  put  off  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that  a  sailor  remained  on  the  island. 
This  man  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  his 
comrades  while  e.verting  himself  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  took  the  desperate  resolution  of 
tr^'ing  to  reach  Madagascar  in  a  raft,  on 
which  he  embarked  along  with  three  negroes 
and  negresses,  about  three  weeks  before  La 
Daiiphine  arrived ;  but  they  were  never 
heard  of 


Negro  Devotion. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who 
were  on  their  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
one  of  the  vessels  of  an  English  fleet,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  admiral's  ship,  leaving  two  young 
children  in  the  care  of  a  negro  servant,  who 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  violent 
storm  arising  during  their  absence,  the  ship 
containing  the  two  children  was  fast  sinking, 
when  a  boat  arrived  from  the  admiral's  ship 
for  their  relief.  The  crew  eagerly  crowded 
to  the  boat;  but  the  negro  lad  finding  thtrj 
was  only  room  for  him  alone,  or  the  tw5 
children,  generously  put  them  on  board,  and 
remained  himself  on  the  wreck,  which,  with 
the  generous  boy,  was  immediately  engulfed 
in  the  ocean. 

This  interesting  circumstance  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  following  lines,  by 
Sellbeck  Osborn : 

'Tremendous  howls  the  angry  blast  ! 

The  boldest  hearts  with  terror  quake  ! 
High  o'er  the  vessel's  tottering  mast 

The  liquid  mountains  fiercely  break  ! 
Each  eye  is  fix'd  in  wild  despair, 
And  death  displays  its  terrors  there  ! 

Now  plunging  in  the  dread  abyss. 
They  pierce  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 

Now  rise  where  vivid  lightnin.^s  hiss. 
And  seem  the  murky  clouds  to  sweep — 

Thro'  the  dark  waste  dread  thunders  roll. 

And  horrors  chill  the  frigid  soul  I 

The  storm  abates ;  but  shattered  sore, 
The  leaky  vessel  drinks  the  brine  ; 

They  seek  in  vain  some  friendly  shore. 
Their  spirits  sink,  their  hopes  decline ! 

But,  lo  !  what  joy  succeeds  their  grief. 

Kind  Heaven  grants  the  wish'd  relief 


See,  on  the  deck,  young  JMarco  stands, 
Two  blooming  cherubs  by  his  side. 

Entrusted  to  his  faithful  hands  ; 
"A  mother's  joy,  a  father's  pride  ;" 

Tho'  black  his  skin,  as  shades  of  night. 

His  Jieart  is  fair  ;  his  soiil  is  white  1 

Each  to  the  yawl  with  rapture  flies. 
Except  the  noble  generous  boy  ; 

"  Go,  love!}'  infants,  go,"  he  cries, 
"And  give  5'our  anxious  parents  joy. 

No  mother  will  for  Marco  weep. 

When  fate  entombs  him  in  the  deep  ! 

Long  have  my  kindred  ceas'd  to  grieve, 
No  sister  kind  my  fate  shall  mourn ; 

No  breast  for  me  a  sigh  will  heave. 
No  bosom  friend  wait  my  return  !" 

He  said,  and  sinking,  sought  the  happy 
shore, 

Where  toil  and  slavery  vex  his  soul  no 


The  Modeste  Frigate. 

The  Modeste  frigate,  of  twenty-four  guns 
and  seventy  men,  including  passengers,  bound 
from  Marseilles  to  Cape  Fran9ois,  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  in  September,  1766.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  igth  of  that  month, 
about  half  an  hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  that 
the  vessel  was  stnick.  The  lightning  beat 
down  most  of  the  persons  on  board.  Several 
of  the  sailors  were  so  much  hurt,,  that  they 
had  hardly  strength  enough  to  rise,  but  no 
lives  were  lost.  The  vessel  had,  however, 
caught  fire  in  the  hold,  and  although  water 
was  poured  down  in  great  quantities,  yet  it 
did  not  subdue  it.  The  smoke  still  increas- 
ing, the  captain  ordered  the  officers  to  put 
out  the  two  boats,  which  they  did  with  too 
much  haste,  and  threw  themselves  almost 
headlong  into  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
melancholy  narrative  is  extracted  from  the 
deposition  of  the  captain,  Jules  Gayet,  who 
proceeds  : — '  We  opened  every  place  for  the 
water  to  come  into  the  hold,  but  all  our  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  the  horror  of  the  night, 
added  to  the  dreadful  death  which  presented 
itself,  seemed  to  add  fierceness  to  the  flames 
which  enclosed  us.  The  fire  then  reached 
the  long-boat,  and  deprived  us  of  the  last  re- 
source. The  progress  of  the  flames  was  very 
rapid  ;  the  mainmast  fell  half-burnt,  and  the 
whole  stern  of  the  vessel  was  on  fire.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  pressed  for- 
ward, and  held  out  their  hands  to  the  shore, 
which  was  not  far  from  us  :  there  was  no  time 
to  deliberate  ;  we  were  to  perish  in  the  flames, 
or  throw  ourselves  into  the  sea,  with  the  faint 
hopes  of  saving  ourselves  on  some  pieces  of 
the  wreck.  Between  twelve  and  one  the 
flames  reached  us.  The  people  cried,  '  Save 
yourself,  captain,  you  are  yet  in  time.'  We 
looked  about  us,  and  exhorted  each  other  to 
give  assistance,  while  we  were  climbing  from 
rope  to  rope ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  went 
from  the  fire,  we  came  nearer  to  the  other 
element,  supporting  ourselves  on  the  fallen 
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masts  and  rigging,  whicti  served  us  as  a 
float. 

'Saturday,  20. —As  the  morning  grew 
lighter,  we  were  able  to  reckon  up  five-and- 
thirty  persons,  myself  included  ;  and  in  this 
terrible  situation  we  continued  for  four  days, 
and  Providence,  whom  I  did  not  cease  to  im- 
plore, was  pleased  to  preserve  us,  to  the 
number  of  nineteen.  The  children  were  among 
the  fir,>t  who  died  ;  they  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  crew  who  were  least  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigue ;  and  we  who  were  left, 
had  little  hopes  of  passing  another  night. 
Several  people  lost  their  senses,  and  asked 
me  who  should  be  killed  first  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  rest ;  and  one  man  asked  me  ver^' 
calmly  for  money  to  buy  bread  and  meat. 
Those  who  were  so  exhausted  that  they  could 
hold  no  longer  to  the  mast,  gave  us  notice  of 
their  death  by  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  and,  by 
the  motion  in  which  they  thereby  put  the 
mast,  obliged  us  all  to  swallow  the  salt  water. 
I  encouraged,  as  well  as  I  could,  those  who 
still  retained  their  senses  :  but  my  voice  and 
strength  both  began  to  fail  me.  The  first 
favour  of  heaven  was  a  calm,  which  enabled 
us  to  support  ourselves  with  less  difficultj\ 

'  We  had  now,  for  two  nights,  beheld  the 
ship  in  flames,  and  were  in  additional  danger 
from  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  went  off 
as  soon  as  it  was  heated  bj'  the  flames.  We 
had  no  news  of  the  two  boats  which  first  left 
us,  nor  any  signal  from  those  who  were  on 
different  pieces  of  the  wreck.  I  myself  saw 
the  death  of  seventeen  of  those  who  were 
with  me. 

'  At  last,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, some  of  my  people  discovered  in  the 
night,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  small  vessel, 
which  did  not  seem  to  perceive  us.  We  cried 
for  help,  but  could  not  make  ourselves  be 
heard.  Then  two  of  the  sailors  left  their  hold, 
and  tried  to  reach  the  vessel  by  swimming. 
Finding  their  strength  not  sufficient  for  this, 
thej''  supported  themselves  on  the  topsail 
yards,  and  rowed  with  their  hands.  By  this 
means  they  came  up  to  the  ship  ; which  hap- 
pened to  be  an  English  one],  and  had  the 
happiness  to  find  the  people  ready  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  their  power. 

'Captain  Thomas  Hubbert,  who  was  the 
commander,  immediately  sent  out  his  boat ; 
and  about  nine  in  the  morning,  being  about 
si.\  or  seven  leagues  off  Cape  de  Moulin,  I 
was  received  on  board  the  English  vessel  with 
all  possible  humanity.  We  were  then  nine- 
teen in  number.  The  captain  first  gave  me  a 
glass  of  wine,  but  I  was  able  to  swallow  only 
a  few  drops,  and  those  with  difficulty.  It  was 
then  offered  to  M.  Fauquette,  a  young  man 
of  a  good  constitution,  the  son  of  M.  de  Bruc  ; 
but  as  h^was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  he  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  bit  and  broke  the 
glass  with  his  teeth,  and  fell  down  dead  at  our 
feet.' 

The  captain  and  the  eighteen  men  were 
safely  Janded  at  Marseilles  ;  and  eleven  other 
persons  who  belonged  to  the  Modeste  were 
afterwards  saved  by  a  Dutch  ship  which  fell 
in  with  them. 


Disasters  after  Wreck. 


If  there  is  any  situation  in  life,  in  which  the 
wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  conceal- 
ing the  future  from  us,  is  more  strikingly 
manifest,  than  in  another,  it  is  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck ;  for  if  the  wretched  mariner  could  fore- 
see, that  in  escaping  the  fury  of  the  elements 
at  sea,  he  would  have  to  encounter  still 
greater  and  more  protracted  miseries  on 
shore,  he  would  scarcely  be  induced  to  make 
the  efforts  necessary-  for  his  preservation.  But 
the  sailor  in  venturing  on  a  voyage,  learns 

'  To  bear  with  accidents,  and  every  change 
Of  various  life  ;  to  struggle  with  adversity; 
To  wait  the  leisure  of  the  righteous  gods  ; 
Till  they,  in  their  own  good  appointed  hour. 
Shall  bid  his  better  days  come  forth  at  once ; 
A  long  and  shining  train.' 

The  whole  records  of  disasters  at  sea,  do 
not  perhaps  furnish  such  an  instance  of  pro- 
tracted sufferings  and  perilous  adventures,  as 
those  which  the  crew  of  the  Gros^^enor,  East 
Indiaman,  encountered,  during  a  penod  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  days.  This  vessel 
sailed  from  Trincomalee,  in  the  I.sland  of 
Ceylon,  for  Europe,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1782.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  Captain  Co.xon, 
her  commander,  considered  himself  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  land  ;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  ship  struck  on  some  rocks 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore. 
To  save  her,  was  impossible  ;  destruction  and 
despair  was  seen  in  every  countenance,  and 
the  utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Those  most 
composed  were  employed  in  devising  means 
to  gain  the  shore,  and  set  about  framing  a 
raft  of  such  masts,  yards,  and  spars,  as  could 
be  got  together,  hoping  by  this  e.vpedient  to 
convey  the  women  and  children,  and  the  sick, 
safe  to  land.  In  the  meantime,  a  Lascar,  and 
two  Italians,  attempted  to  swim  ashore  with 
the  deep  .sea-line  ;  one  of  the  latter  perished 
in  the  waves,  but  the  others  succeeded.  By 
means  of  a  small  line,  a  large  one,  and  after- 
wards a  hawser,  were  conveyed  to  the  shore  ; 
the  natives,  who  had  crowded  to  the  water's 
edge,  assisting  the  sailors.  The  raft  being 
finished,  it  was  launched  overboard  ;  but  a 
nine-Inch  hawser,  by  which  it  was  held,  broke, 
and  the  raft  driving  on  shore,  was  upset,  by 
which  three  men  were  drowned.  The  3',awl 
and  jolly  boat  were  no  sooner  hoisted  out, 
than  they  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Several 
seamen  gained  the  land  by  the  hawser,  and 
others  were  left  on  board,  when  the  vessel  rent 
asunder  fore  and  aft.  In  this  distressing  mo- 
ment they  crowded  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
which  happily  floated  into  shoal  water;  by 
which  means  every  one  on  board,  even  the 
women  and  children,  got  safe  on  shore,  except 
the  cook's  mate,  who  was  Intoxicated,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  ship. 

When  they  had  assembled  on  shore,  they 
got  some  hogs  and  poultry-,  which  had  floated 
from  the  wreck,  and  made  a  repast.  Two 
tents  were  made  of  two  sails  that  had  been 
driven  ashore,  under  which  the  ladies  reposed 
for  the  first  night.  Next  morning,  the  natives, 
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uho  were  quite  black  and  woolly-headed, 
came  down,  and  began  to  carrj'-  off  whatever 
struck  their  fancy  ;  but  plunder  seemed  to  be 
their  only  object.  A  cask  of  beef,  one  of 
flour,  and  a  leaguer  of  arrack,  were  found  and 
delivered  to  the  captain  ;  who,  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th.  called  the  survivors  of  the  ship- 
wreck together,  and  having  divided  the  pro- 
visions among  them,  said,  that  as  on  board  he 
had  been  their  commanding  officer,  he  hoped 
that  they  v.ould  still  suffer  him  to  continue 
his  command.  An  unanimous,  crj^  of,  '  by  all 
means,'  was  the  reply.  He  then  informed 
them,  that  from  the  best  calculations  he  could 
make,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  reach  some  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  fifteen  or  sixteen 
daj's,  as  he  intended  to  make  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
Thtis  encouraged,  they  set  off  cheerful!  j' ;  for 

'  hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook  ; ' 

and  they  were  therefore  unwilling  to  damp 
their  courage  by  m.elancholy  forebodings. 
Mr.  Logie,  the  chief  mate,  having  for  some 
time  been  ill,  was  carried  by  two  m.en  in  a 
hammock,  slung  on  a  pole  ;  and  in  this  labori- 
ous occupation,  all  the  men  cheerfully  shared. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  O'Brien,  being  very 
lame,  remained  behind,  saying,  it  v.-as  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  his  shipmates,  and  he 
would  therefore  endeavour  to  get  some  pewter 
from  the  wreck,  and  make  trinkets  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  the  natives.  The  whole 
company  now  set  forward,  and  soon  met 
about  thirty  of  the  natives  ;  among  whom 
was  one  Trout,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  and  had  fled  from  justice. 
On  learning  the  course  they  were  travelling, 
he  recapitulated  the  difficulties  they  would 
meet  with,  and  gave  them  some  good  advice  ; 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conduct  them 
to  the  Cape.  The  next  day  they  were  stopped 
by  about  four  hundred  of  the  savages,  who, 
after  pilfering  and  insulting,  at  last  began  to 
beat  them.  Concluding  that  they  were 
marked  for  destruction,  they  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity'. 
After  placing  the  women,  children,  and  the 
sick  at  some  distance,  under  the  protection  of 
about  a  dozen  of  their  number,  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety,  engaged  their 
opponents  for  t^vo  hours  and  a  half;  when 
getting  possession  of  a  rising  ground,  thej' 
forced  the  natives  to  a  sort  of  compromise. 
Several  of  the  company  cut  the  buttons  from 
their  coats,  and  gave  them,  with  other  little 
trinkets,  to  the  natives,  who  then  went  away, 
and  returned  no  more. 

In  the  night  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  make  a  fire,  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  wild  beasts,  whose  bowlings  con- 
tinually disturbed  them.  A  fresh  party  of  the 
natives  came  and  plundered  them,  seizing  the 
gentlemen's  watches,  and  examining  the  hair 
of  the  ladies,  to  see  if  diamonds  were  con- 
cealed in  it.  They  also  took  away  what  was 
then  of  more  value  than  diamonds,  or  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  the  tinder-box,  flint,  and  steel, 
which  was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  obliged 


them  to  travel  in  future  with  fire-brands  in 
their  hands. 

After  journeying  together  for  some  days,  the 
provisions  brought  along  with  them'  were 
nearly  expended  ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling with  the  women  and  children  being  very 
great,  the  sailors  began  to  murmur,  and 
seemed  every  one  determined  to  take  care  of 
himself  Captain  Coxon,  with  the  first  mate 
and  his  wife.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James,  the 
purser,  and  several  other  officers,  as  well  as 
seamen,  with  five  of  the  children,  agreed  to 
keep  together,  and  travel  slowly  as  before. 
Captain  Talbot,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Trotter, 
j  second  and  the  fourth  mate,  with  the  re- 
;  mainder  of  the  seamen,  including  John 
Hynes,  being  in  all  about  forty-three,  went  on 
before.  A  young  boj-,  ;Master  Law,  a  pas- 
senger, seven  or  eight  years  old,  crj-ing  after 
one  of  the  men,  it  was  agreed  to  take  him 
with  them,  and  to  ca.rry  him  by  turns,  when- 
ever he  should  be  unable  to  walk. 

Both  parties  felt  great  pain  at  the  separa- 
tion, as  they  had  little  hopes  of  meeting  r.gain  ; 
but  ne.xt  morning  early,  the  advancing  party 
having  waited  all  nig'nt  by  the  side  of  a  river 
for  the  ebb  tide,  were  overtaken,  and  the 
whole  company  once  more  united,  to  their 
great  satisfaction.  Two  days  afterwards  they 
again  separated,  thinking  that  by  travelling 
in  separate  bodies,  they  would  be  less  likely 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives.  The 
party  with  the  second  mate,  which  may  be  de- 
signated Hynes's  party,  as  from  him  the  nar- 
rative is  principally  derived,  travelled  several 
days  through  untrodden  paths,  crossing  rivers 
two  miles  broad,  and  frequently  obliged  to 
climb  the  trees  to  e.xplore  their  way.  Wild 
sorrel  and  shell  fish,  of  which  the  supply  was 
often  very'  scant}',  were  their  only  food  ;  until 
a  dead  whale,  the  liver  of  which  could  only 
be  ate,  furnished  them  with  a  more  sub- 
stantial, though  not  more  agreeable  meal,  and 
a  supply  for  some  days.  The  part>'  now  re- 
solved to  proceed  inland  ;  and  after  advanc- 
ing, during  three  days  and  nights,  through  a 
fine  pleasant  countr],',  in  whic'n  they  saw  many 
deserted  villages,  they  came  to  a  river  whic'n 
they  were  unable  to  cross.  Captain  Talbot 
was  so  much  fatigued,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed v.'ith  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  and  his 
faithful  coxswain  remained  with  him  behind. 
Neither  of  them  were  ever  heard  of  after. 
^Master  Law  was  still  with  Hj'nes's  party, 
having  borne  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  in  the 
most  miraculous  manner. 

Another  dead  whale  having  been  discovered, 
the  party,  with  the  assistance  of  two  spike 
nails  which  they  had  burnt  out  of  a  plank, 
cut  part  of  it,  which  they  took  in  bags  along 
with  them  ;  a  dead  seal  was  another  season- 
able supply,  and  was  carefully'  husbanded. 
This  party  had  been  severely  treated  by  the 
natives,  and  had  lost  five  of  their  number,  in- 
cluding the  carpenter.  The  command  of  the 
company  now  devolved  on  the  steward,  as 
well  as  the  care  of  the  child,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  tenderness. 

On  arri\'ing  at  a  village,  they  obtained  3. 
young  bullogk,  in  exchange  for  the  inside  of 
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a  watch  aiid  a  few  buttons.  They  killed  it 
with  one  of  the  lances  belonging  to  the  na- 
tives ;  and  dividing  it  in  pieces,  distributed 
them  by  lot.  The  skin  was  also  cut  in  pieces  ; 
and  those  obtaining  portions  of  it,  made  them 
into  shoes.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
partj'^  being  able  to  get  any  sustenance  from 
the  natives,  e.vcept  that  the  women  sometimes 
gave  the  boy  a  little  milk.  A  santy  desert 
ne.\t  occupied  them  ten  days  in  passing,  dur- 
ing which  no  natives  were  seen  ;  but  they 
afterv-^-ards  came  to  a  small  village,  where  the}'' 
got  a  little  milk  for  the  boy,  and  afterwards 
part  of  the  flesh  of  some  sea  crows  and  sea 
lions,  which  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  one  of  the 
huts.  Two  rivers  were  crossed,  and  they  now 
reposed  two  days,  in  hopes  of  their  com- 
panions coming  up.  But  ten  days  altenvards 
they  discovered  by  some  small  pieces  of  rags 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  way,  that 
they  were  before  them.  Entering  a  large 
sandy  desert,  where  little  wood  or  water  was 
to  be  seen,  they  observed  written  on  the  sand 
at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley,  '  Titru  in 
here,  and  you  ivill  find  plenty  of  ivood  a7id 
tvatcr.'  This  direction  they  hastened  to  obe}^, 
and  saw  from  the  remains  of  fires  and  other 
traces,  that  their  companions  had  rested  in  a 
recess. 

The  sight  of  thirty  or  forty  elephants  ter- 
rified them ;  and  they  were  continuallj' 
harassed  by  the  natives,  who  killed  one  of 
their  party,  and  wounded  John  Hynes.  The 
cooper  died  with  the  fatigue  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  little  boy.  Law,  whose  tender  frame, 
which  had  borne  so  much  suffering,  at  length 
sunk  under  it.  This  was  an  afflicting  circum- 
stance for  the  whole  part}',  who  shed  a  tear  of 
sympathy  over  the  youthful  victim.  They 
now  began  to  suffer  much  from  thirst,  as  no 
water  could  be  obtained,  and  several  of  them 
died.  Their  number  was  now  reduced  to  three, 
Hynes,  Evans,  and  Wormington,  the  boats- 
wain's mate,  who  earnestly  importuned  his 
companions  to  determine  by  lot  who  should 
die,  that  by  drinking  his  blood,  the  other  two 
might  be  preserved  ,  but  this  the  others  re- 
fused. They  soon  after  came  up  with  four  of 
the  steward's  party,  who  appeared  to  have 
suffered  as  much  as  themselves.  One  person 
soon  afterwards  died  ;  and  the  remaining  six 
journeyed  onwards,  Until  they  at  length 
reached  a  Dutch  settlement,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  one  Roostoff,  who 
iived  about  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from 
'he  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Roostoff  imme- 
diately ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  on  which 
they  breakfasted  and  dined  ;  and  then  another 
Dutchman,  named  Quin,  who  lived  about  nine 
miles  distaiit,  brought  a  cart  and  six  horses 
to  convey  them  to  the  Cape.  It  was  on  the 
29th  of  November,  that  they  reached  Roo- 
stoff's  dwelling,  having  been  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  days  occupied  in  their  weary 
journey. 

They  were  now  for\varded  in  carts  from 
one  settlement  to  another,  to  Zwellendam ; 
and  during  the  whole  way,  wherever  they 
passed  the  night,  the  farmers  as.sembled  to 
hear  tb.eir  mclar.choly  story  ;  ar-d  moved  with 


compassion,  supplied  them  with  many  articles 
of  which  they  stood  in  need.  As  a  war  then 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
two  of  the  men  v.-ere  sent  to  the  governor  of 
the  Cape,  v.hile  the  rest  remained  at  Zwellen- 
dam. The  governor  hearing  t'neir  story,  hu- 
manely sent  a  party,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
Europeans,  and  three  hundred  Hottentots, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  waggons, 
each  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  in  order  to  .save 
such  articles  as  could  be  secured  from  the 
wreck  ;  and  to  rescue  such  of  the  sufferers 
as  might  be  discovered,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  Beads  and  trinkets  were  sent  to 
ransom  them,  if  necessary.  The  party  met 
with  no  interruption  from  the  natives  for  some 
time ;  but  they  afterwards  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  waggons,  and  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  travel  further  on  horseback.  Only 
twelve  of  the  wretched  sufferers,  including 
seven  Lascars  and  two  black  women,  cotild  be 
found  ;  and  these,  with  the  six  sailers  who 
had  first  reached  the  Cape,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  a  Danis'n  ship. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  company,  and 
the  belief  of  their  being  alive,  excited  great 
comm.iseration  ;  and  in  1790,  another  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  to  go  in  quest  of  them  ; 
but  without  success,  although  the  reports  of 
the  natives  induced  the  belief  that  some  of 
them  wore  still  living. 


Trade  of  a  Wreck. 

As  soon  as  a  shipwreck  is  made  known  in 
the  great  Desert  of  Africa,  their  douar,  or 
village  of  tents,  becomes  a  mart,  to  which 
Arabs  from  all  parts  of  the  interior  resort  for 
trade  ;  and  it  even  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  when  the  news  of  such  a  catastrophe 
reaches  the  southern  provinces  of  Barbary, 
the  native  traders  of  Santa  Cruz,  ISIogadore, 
and  their  districts,  m.ake  long  journeys  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  and  frequentlj'  bring  back 
valuable  articles  saved  from  the  wreck,  which 
they  purchase  from  the  ignorant  natives  as 
things  of  no  value.  In  this  manner  superfine 
cloths  are  sometimes  bought  at  half  a  dollar 
the  cubit  measure.  Occasionally  bank-notes 
are  also  disposed  of  for  a  mere  trifle,  the  pur- 
chasers only  knowing  their  value.  Watches, 
trinkets,  v/earing  apparel,  silks,  &c.,  are 
gladly  disposed  of  for  dates,  horses,  camels, 
their  favourite  blue  linens,  or  any  of  the  few 
articles  which  are  felt  by  these  poor  people  to 
be  immediately  sernceable  in  their  wretched 
way  of  living.  They  are,  however,  more 
tenacious  of  the  firearms,  cutlasses,  pikes, 
cordage,  bits  of  old  iron,  spikenails,  and 
copper,  upon  which  they  set  great  value,  and 
therefore,  seldom  part  with  them. 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  transacting  the 
trade  of  a  wreck.  However,  it  not  unfre- 
quently happens  that  when  the  crew  and 
cargo  fall  into  the  posses.sion  of  any  tribe  of 
insignificant  note,  the  latter  are  invaded  by 
one  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  who 
either  strip  them  by  force  of  all  their  collected 
plunder,  'or  compel   them    through    fear  \o 
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barter  it  at  rates  far  beneatn  its  estimated 
value.  In  either  case,  whether  obtained  by 
purchase  or  by  force,  the  Arabs  load  their 
camels  with  the  spoils,  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  desert,  driving  the  unfortunate 
Christians  before  them.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  interest  of  their  new  masters,  are  sold 
again,  or  bartered  to  others — often  to  Arabs 
of  a  different  tribe  ;  and  are  thus  conveyed  in 
various  directions  across  the  Desert,  suffering 
every  degree  of  hardship  and  severity  \\  hich 
the  cruelty,  caprice,  or  self-interest  of  their 
piurchasers  may  dictate. 

An  only  Survivor. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  j'ear  1748,  Mr. 
Winslow,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  in 
New  England,  fitted  out  a  vessel,  the  Hcmjlet, 
for  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  board  of  which  a  negro,  belonging  to  his 
brother,  General  Winslow,  went  as  cook.  No 
account  being  received  of  the  vessel  for 
several  years,  it  was  naturally  concluded  that 
she  must  have  been  cast  awaj^  and  that  the 
whole  crew  had  perished  ;  nor  was  it  until 
twelve  years  after,  that  the  fate  of  the  vessel 
was  discovered,  in  the  following  manner. 
General  Winslow  being  in  London  in  the  year 
1760,  had  occasion  to  go  on  board  a  West 
India  trader,  lying  in  the  river,  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  his  old  servant  the 
negro.  On  enquiring  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  there,  the  negro  stated,  that 
the  Hoioiet  was  wrecked  near  Cape  Florida, 
when  the  crew  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Indians,  who  put  them  all  to  death  except 
himself,  who  was  .saved  on  account  of  his 
colour.  They  sold  him  to  a  Spanish  merchant 
of  the  Havannah,  with  whom  he  continued 
rather  more  than  ten  years  ;  when  observing  a 
New  England  ship,  as  he  supposed,  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  he  stripped  him- 
self and  swam  to  her,  when  he  was  taken  on 
board,  and  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  sailed  in 
her  to  England. 

Falconer. 

With  what  truth  did  the  unfortunate  author 
of  'The  Shipwreck'  choose  these  words  for 
the  motto  to  his  admirable  work, 

'  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui.' 

During  his  nautical  career,  Falconer  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  twice  wrecked  ;  and 
amid  the  waste  of  waters,  he  at  last  found  an 
unknown  grave.  In  some  lines  addressed  to 
his  patron,  the  Duke  of  York,  he  justly 
styles  himself, 

'  A  hapless  youth,  whose  vital  hope 
Was  one  sad  lengthened  tale  of  woe.' 

Falconer  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Rainillies  (name  of  unfortunate  memory-', 
when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary', 1760.  She  formed  part  of  a  squadron 
with  which  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 
Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  5th  of  Februarj^  to 


take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  Quiberon 
Bay.  The  wind  soon  after  shifted  to  the 
westward,  and  increased  to  a  violent  gale, 
which  dispersed  the  squadron.  The  Ratnil- 
lies  was  so  much  shattered,  that  the  captain, 
Taylor,  resolved  to  bear  away  for  Plymouth. 
On  the  15th,  the  weather  being  extremely 
thick  and  foggy,  in  coming  up  the  Channel  he 
discovered  the  Bolthead,  but  mistaking  it 
for  the  Ramhead,  stood  on  until  the  ship  was 
so  entangled  with  the  shore,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  weather  it.  Captain  Taylor 
ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  came 
to  an  anchor ;  but  the  storm  raged  with  such 
fur\%  that  the  cables  parted  ;  the  ship  was  in 
consequence  driven  among  the  breakers,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  Out  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  men,  twenty-five  only  of  the  crew, 
and  Falconer,  the  midshipman,  were  saved 
hy  jumping  from  the  stern  to  the  rocks. 
Falconer  afterwards  recorded  his  preservation 
in  lines,  entitled,  'The  l^oss o{ the R a juillies,' 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Gentle7nan's 
Magazine. 

Falconer  soon  after  abandoned  the  Roj'al 
Naval  service,  and  engaged  as  mate  on  board 
the  merchant  ship  Britajuiia,  employed  in 
the  Levant  trade  ;  but  in  her  he  was  again 
wrecked,  near  Cape  Colonna.  It  was  from 
this  event  he  drew  the  incidents  and 
characters  of  the  '  The  Shipwreck.' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  melancholy 
historj^  Falconer  appears  as  purser  to  the 
A  urora  frigate.  Captain  Lee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  carr>"  out  to  India  Henry  Vansit- 
tart,  Esq.,  and  other  officers  in  the  honour- 
able East  India  Company's  service.  The 
Auro7-a  sailed  from  England  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1769  ;  and  after  touching  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, was  never  seen  more. 

It  appears  that  Captain  L^e,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  attempting  it ;  which  so  much 
displeased  Mr.  Vansittart,  that  if  an  outward- 
bound  East  Indiaman  had  been  at  the  Cape, 
it  is  said  he  would  have  quitted  xh^Aiirora. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1775,  a  black  was  examined 
before  the  East  India  Directors,  who  affirmed 
that  he  was  one  of  five  persons  who  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Aurora;  that 
the  frigate  had  been  cast  away  on  a  reef  of 
rocks,  off  Malao  :  and  that  he  was  two  years 
upon  an  island  after  he  had  escaped,  and  was 
at  length  miraculously  preserved  by  a 
country  ship  happening  to  touch  at  that 
island. 


The  Eneas  Transport. 

If  the  disasters  of  shipwreck  were  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  the  sufferers, 
rather  than  by  protracted  miseries,  then 
would  the  loss  of  the  Eneas  transport  be  one 
of  the  most  afflicting.  The  Eneas,  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  souls  on  board, 
struck  on  a  rock  near  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
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land,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1805,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  received  so 
much  damage,  that  her  total  wreck  became 
instantly  inevitable.  On  the  first  alarm,  the 
women  and  children  clung  to  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  until  a  tremendous  wave  at  one 
'  fell  swoop,'  buried  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  in  the  ocean.  Thirty-five  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  floated  on  a  part  of  the  wreck,  to 
a  small  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant ;  but  not  an  article  of  any  kind  was 
saved  from  the  ship.  After  passing  one 
night  on  this  Httle  island,  they  constructed  a 
raft,  which  enabled  thirty  of  them  to  reach 
the  main  land.  Four  of  the  seamen  had 
died  ;  and  another,  v/ho  had  both  his  legs 
broken,  was  missing,  as  he  had  crawled  away 
from  his  comrades,  that  he  might  die  in 
quiet.  Eight  days  aftenvards,  he  was  found 
alive,  though  in  a  shocking  state,  as  his  feet 
were  frozen  off;  but  he  lived  to  reach 
Quebec  some  months  after.  The  party  find- 
ing that  they  were  in  Newfoundland,  and,  as 
they  supposed,  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  town  of  St.  John's,  set  forward,  and 
directed  their  course  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Three  of  the  men  were  unable  to  walk  from 
brui-ses ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day, 
Lieutenant  Dawson,  of  the  Toot'n  regiment, 
became  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  re- 
mainder. Two  soldiers  remained  with  him, 
and  they  toiled  onwards  at  a  slow  pace, 
without  any  food,  except  the  berries  v.hich 
they  found.  Lieutenant  Dawson,  was  soon 
unable  to  stand  ;  and  he  entreated  his  faith- 
ful attendants  to  make  the  best  of  their  way, 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  This  they  did 
with  great  reluctance :  and  not  until,  as  one 
of  the  poor  fellows  said,  '  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.'  The  two 
survivors  continued  wandering  in  a  weak  and 
feeble  state  for  twelve  days  longer,  when 
they  were  found  by  a  man  belonging  to  a 
hunting  party;  who,  little  expecting  to  see 
human  beings  in  that  desolate  region,  took 
them  for  deer,  and  had  levelled  his  gim  at 
them,  when  his  dog  leaping  towards  them, 
began  to  bark,  and  discovered  his  master's 
error. 

When  they  related  their  shipwreck,  and  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured,  tears  stole  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  huntsman  ;  who  taking  the 
moccasins  from  his  feet,  gave  them  to  these 
poor  men,  and  invited  them  to  his  hunting 
cabin,  saying,  it  was  only  a  mile  off,  although 
the  real  distance  was  at  least  twelve  miles. 
By  degrees,  he  enticed  them  to  proceed  ;  and 
at  length  they  gained  the  hut,  when  four  or 
five  men  came  out  with  long  bloody  knives 
in  their  hands,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
.soldiers,  who  supposed  they  would  immedi- 
ately be  butchered  and  ate  up.  They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  for  the  men  had 
been  cutting  up  some  deer,  the  fruits  of  their 
chase  ;  and  on  learning  the  misfortunes  of 
the  soldiers,  they  brought  them  a  bottle  of 
rum,  which  refreshed  them  very  much. 

The  generous  hunters  ministered  every 
possible  comfort  to  the  unfortunate  wanderers, 
and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  remainder  of  the 


crew  ;  but  only  succeeded  in  finding  the  poor 
fellow  who  remained  the  first  day  on'  the 
island,  and  two  others,  who  were  unable  to 
leave  the  shore.  These  five  were  all  that 
could  be  found  out  of  the  thirty-five  who 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  transport ;  and 
were  the  only  persons  remaining  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  who  were  oix 
board  when  the  ves.sel  struck  on  the  rocks. 


Robert  Adams. 

The  ship  Charles,  of  New  York,  John 
Horton,  master,  with  a  crew  of  nine  persons, 
was,  in  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  nth  of  October,  1810. 
The  vessel  truck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  that  ex- 
tended about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  into  the 
sea,  and  was  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the 
surface  at  low  water.  The  boat  was  immedi- 
ately hoisted  out,  and  the  mate  and  three 
seamen  got  into  it ;  but  it  instantly  swamped. 
The  four  persons  who  were  in  it  swam,  or 
were  cast  ashore  ;  soon  after,  a  sea  washed 
off  four  or  five  more  of  the  crew,  including 
Robert  Adams,  who  has  left  an  interesting 
narrative  of  his  .shipwreck,  and  three  years' 
slaver^'  with  the  Arabs  in  the  Great  Desert. 
The  whole  of  the  ship's  company  could  swim, 
except  two  ;  but  they  all  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  shore,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 

Soon  after  break  of  day  the  party  was  sur- 
rounded by  thirty  or  forty  Moors,  who   were 
engaged   in   fishing  on   the   coast,  by  whom 
they  were  made  prisoners.    The  vessel  bilged, 
and  the  cargo  was  almost  lost,   but  what  re- 
I  mained  of  the  wreck  was  burnt  by  the  Moors, 
I  for   the  copper   bolts  and   sheathing.     They 
!  stripped  the  captain  and  all  the  crew  naked, 
j  and  hid  the  clothes  under  ground,  as  well  as 
the   articles  which  they  had  collected   from 
the  ship,  or  which  had  floated  ashore.     Thus 
I  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  their  skins  became 
1  much   blistered ;    and    at    night    they    were 
'  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  to  sleep  in, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness. 

About  a  week  after  landing  the  captain 
became  extremely  ill ;  and  having  expressed 
himself  violently  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
stripped,  and  frequently  afterwards  using  loud 
and  coarse  language  and  menaces,  he  was  at 
length  seized  by  the  Moors  and  put  to  death. 
After  the  rest  of  the  party  had  remained  about 
ten  or  twelve  days,  until  the  ship  and  ma- 
terials had  quite  disappeared,  the  Moors  made 
preparations  to  depart,  and  divided  the  pri- 
soners among  them.  Adams  was  marched  to 
Timbuctoo,  where  he  was  an  object  of  great 
curiosity,  and  was  introduced  to  the  king  and 
queen,  who  treated  him  with  kindness.  After 
being  three  years  in  slaver}-,  under  various 
masters,  he  was  ransomed  by  the  British 
consul  at  Mogadore. 


The  Doddhmton  East  Indiamati. 

There  is  nothing  more  consolatory  in  the 
miseries  of  shipwreck  than  when  friendship 
and    unanimity    still    continue     among    th? 
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^vretched  sufferers,  and  thej'  all  unite  their  | 
best  efforts  for  the  common  good.      This  was 
particularly  the  case,  during  a  long  period,    1 
v.'ith  the  few  persons  saved  from  the  wreck  of  j 
the  Doddingion,  East  I ndiaman,  which  struck 
a  rock  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  July,  1755  ;  when 

'The  shattered  oak, 

So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea  ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush   w^ith  impetuous 

ra.ge. 
Resistless,  overwhelming.' 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  which  threatened 
instant  death  to  every  soul  on  board,   the  cry 
of  la7id  v.-as  heard.     The  shore  was  a  barren 
uninhabited  rock,   in   33°  44'   south  latitude, 
and  distant    about    two   hundred    and    fifty 
leagues  east   of   the  Cape    of   Good   Hope. 
Every  effort  v/as  made  to  gain  this  rock,  but  i 
out  of  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  | 
persons,     twenty-three     only    succeeded     in  | 
reaching  it,  and  all  the  rest  perished.  j 

As  soon  as  they  had  assembled  on  the  rock  | 
they  began  to  search  for  covering,   in  which  I 
they  succeeded  tolerably  well.     Fire  was  the  ! 
next  object;    but  here  great  difficulties    oc-  I 
curred,  until  they,  fortunatelj',    found  a  bo.K  j 
containing   two  .gun-flints    and    a    file,    and  | 
afterwards  a  cask  of  gunpov.'der,  all  of  which 
had  been  drifted  from  the  ship.    A  bo.x  of  wax 
candles,  a  case  of  brandy,  of  which  each  took 
a  dram,  a  cask  of  fre.sh  water,   and  several 
articles  of  provisions,  were  also  successively 
found.     A  tent  was  now  formed,  under  which 
those  unable  to  walk  rested  the  first  night,  it 
not  being  large  enough  to  contain  them  all. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  took  their  first 
meal  since  the  wreck,  many  of  them  were 
stmck  with  such  a  sense  of  their  desolate  and 
forlorn  condition,  that  they  burst  into  pas- 
sionate exclamations,  wringing  their  hands, 
and  looking  round  with  all  the  wildness  of 
despair.  Amidst  these  emotions,  one  of  the 
crew  suggested  that  as  the  carpenter  was 
among  them  he  might  build  a  strong  sloop, 
provided  he  could  obtain  tools  and  materials. 
The  carpenter  declared  that,  if  thus  provided, 
he  would,build  a  sloop  that  v/ould  carry  them 
all  to  a  port  of  safety.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  procuring  any  of  the 
things  requisite ;  yet  no  sooner  had  they 
rested  their  deliverance  one  remove  beyond 
total  impossibility,  than  they  seemed  to  think 
it  neither  improbable  nor  difficult.  The  size, 
the  rigging,  and  the  port  to  which  they  should 
steer,  were  all  fixed,  for 

*  Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect  feeds  the  eye. 
Shows  from  a  rising  ground  possession  nigh ; 
Shortens  the  distance  or  o'erlooks  it  quite. 
So  easy  'tis  to  travel  with  the  sight.' 
On   the  two  following  days  four  casks  of 
water,    one  cask    of    flour,    a    hogshead    of 
brandy,  and  a  small  boat  were  secured,  and, 
what  was  still  more  valuable,  a  hamper  con- 
taining files,  sail  needles,  a  carpenter's  adze, 
a  chisel,  three  sword  blades,  a  quadrant,  &c. 
While   .searching  about  the  beach  they  found 
the  body  of  Mrs,  Collett,  the  wife  of  the"  second 


mate,  who  was  then  at  a  little  distance.  The 
mutual  affection  of  this  couple  was  remark- 
able ;  and  the  men  concealed  from  the  mate  a 
sight  which  must  so  sensibly  have  affected 
him,  and  buried  her,  reading  the  funeral 
service  over  her  from  a  French  prayer-book, 
which  had  driven  ashore  from  the  wreck  along 
with  the  deceased.  Some  days  afterwards 
they  found  means  gradually  to  disclose  what 
they  had  done,  and  to  restore  him  the  wed- 
ding ring,  which  they  had  taken  from  her 
finger.  He  received  it  with  great  em.otion, 
and  spent  many  days  in  raising  a  monument 
over  the  grave,  hy  piling  up  such  square 
stones  as  he  could  find,  and  fixing  an  elm 
plank  on  the  top,  inscribed  with  her  name, 
her  age,  and  the  time  of  her  death,  and  also 
some  account  of  the  accident  by  which  it  w.as 
occasioned. 

Some  timber,  plank,  cordage,  and  canvas 
were  now  reco%-ered,  and  the  carpenter,  v.'ho 
had  just  finished  a  saw,  commenced  boat 
building,  although  he  had  neither  hammer 
nor  nails.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of 
the  seamen,  a  Swede,  having  picked  up  a  pair 
of  old  bellows,  brought  them  to  his  com- 
panions, telling  them  that  he  had  been  a 
smith  by  trade,  and  that  with  these  bellows, 
and  a  forge  which  he  could  build,  he  would 
furnish  the  carpenter  with  all  necessary  tools, 
nails  included,  as  plenty  of  iron  might  be  ob- 
tained by  burning  it  out  of  the  timber  of  the 
wreck  coming  ashore.  The  bellows  were 
mended,  the  forge  erected,  and  the  smith  at 
work  in  a  few  daj-s. 

While  the  carpenter  was  busily  at  work  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  not  less  active  in  pro- 
curing things  that  were  driven  from  the 
v.reck,  and  in  making  fishing  excursions  on  a 
raft ;  their  .stores  becam.e  nearly  exhausted, 
and  their  allowance  was  restricted  to  two 
ounces  of  bread  a  day.  The  brandy  was  re- 
served for  the  caipenter,  and  when  he  was 
unwell  his  recovery  was  watched  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  Having  seen  a  smoke  on  the 
mainland,  three  men  ventured  in  the  little 
boat,  but  only  two  of  them  returned,  their 
comrade  having  been  drowned,  and,  when 
drifted  on  the  shore,  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.  These  two  men,  who  were  absent 
three  days,  had  encountered  several  of  the 
natives,  who  took  part  of  their  clothes  from 
them,  but  did  not  otherwise  maltreat  them, 
being  verj^  anxious  that  they  should  go  away. 
The  men  slept  under  their  boat  during  two 
nights,  and,  flailing  in  getting  any  provision, 
returned  to  the  wreck. 

After  passing  seven  months  on  this  barren 
rock,  during  which  their  patience  under  suf- 
fering was  only  equalled  by  their  industry, 
the  new  vessel  was  launched  on  the  i6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1756,  and  called  the  Happy  Deliveraiue. 
Next  day  their  little  pittance  of  .stores  was 
got  on  board  ;  and  on  the  i8th  they  set  sail 
irom  the  rock,  which  at  parting  they  named 
Bird  Island.  All  their  provisions  consisted  of 
six  casks  of  water,  two  live  hogs  that  remained 
of  those  driven  from  the  wreck,  a  firkin  of 
butter,  about  four  pound  of  biscuit  for  each 
man,,  and  ten  day.s' 'subsistcncg  of  salt  provj. 
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sior.s  in   bad  condition,   at   the   rats   of  two  I 
olinces  a  daj'  per  man.  I 

On  the  iSth  they  v.-eighed  anchor  and  set 
sail  for  St.  Lucia  on  the  coast  of  Natal  ;  but 
fortune  did  not  yet  cease  to  persecute  them  ; 
for  twenty-five  days  they  met  with  nothing  but 
adversity,  their  provisions  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  currents  running  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  carried  them  so  far 
out  of  their  course,  that  a  favourable  v/ind  was 
of  no  avail.  They  now  resolved  to  change 
their  course,  and  attempt  to  make  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  but  the  squalls  were  at  times 
so  violent,  that  every  surge  threatened  the 
destruction  of  their  frail  bark,  which  carried 
them  and  all  their  fortunes.  After  encounter- 
ing a  variety  of  dangers,  which  were  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  a  supply  of  provisions 
they  got  in  barter  from  the  Indians  on  the 
coasts  where  they  touched,  they  reached 
Delagoa  Bay  in  safety  on  the  28th  of  May. 
They  sold  their  little  vessel  to  Captain  Chand- 
ler, of  the  Rose,  for  five  hundred  rupees ; 
and  putting  the  treasures,  packets,  and  other 
elTecis  of  the  Doddington  on  board  that 
vessel,  sailed  in  her  to  iladagascar,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  14th  day  01  June,  eleven 
months  from  the  date  of  their  misfortune. 


Agreeable  Surprise. 

The  Fanny  galley,  commanded  by  Captain 
Elakely,  was  in  the  year  1747  chased  by  a 
French  privateer  off  Rotterdam,  which  ran 
upon  the  Flats,  where  she  was  beat  to  pieces. 
The  French  made  all  the  signals  of  distress  ; 
but  Captain  Blakely  having  only  nine  hands, 
and  seeing  two  boats  put  off",  one  of  which 
was  very  large  and  full  of  men,  he  did  not  at 
first  go  to  their  relief.  The  large  boat  sunk, 
and  there  appearing  only  eleven  men  and  two 
women  in  the  other,  he  lay  by,  and  let  them 
come  up  to  the  galley  ;  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  saw  his  own  wife,  who  had  been 
taken  four  days  before  in  a  collier,  bound  to 
Rotterdam,  where  she  was  bound  to  meet 
him.  The  privateer  had  one  hundred  and 
five  men,  who  all  perished,  except  the  ten 
thus  saved. 


Preservation  of  Two  Brothers. 

About  the  14th  of  August,  1652,  a  dog  came 
to  the  house  of  Toxen,  in  the  parish  of  Guld- 
ral  in  Norway,  howling  and  moaning,  and  in 
the  most  famished  condition.  It  was  imme- 
diately recognised  to  be  the  faithful  attendant 
of  two  brothers,  named  Olave  and  Andrew 
Engelbrechtsen,  who  had  fourteen  days  before 
set  out  from  Toxen,  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
on  a  hunting  excursion  among  tlie  high  moun- 
tains which  separate  (»ulbrandsal  from  the 
province  of  Valders.  From  the  grief  which 
the  pQor  animal  displayed,  the  friends  of  the 
Engelbrechtsens  naturally  concluded,  that 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  them.  A  man 
was  therefore  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
mountains,  in  quest  of  the  wanderers.     Two 


days  he  roamed  about  v^^ithout  discovering 
any  trace  of  thehi ;  but  on  the  third  arriving 
at  the  Lake  of  Ref,  he  found  an  empty  skiff' 
on  its  banks,  in  which  he  rowed  to  a  verj-- 
small  islet  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  there  he  saw 
some  garments  lying,  which  he  knew  to 
belong  to  the  brothers.  On  looking  around, 
however,  he  saw  no  trace  of  any  human 
being  ;  and  the  island  being  so  small,  (only 
si.xteen  paces  long,  and  eight  broad;  that  the 
whole  surface  could  be  comprehended  within 
one  glance,  he  concluded  that  the  j'oung  men 
had  not  been  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  returned  to  Toxen  with  intelligence  that 
they  were  probably  drowned. 

The  very  day  after,  however,  some  hunter.s 
on  horseback  happening  to  arrive  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Ref,  were  surprised  by  the  cries,  faint 
yet  distinct,  of  some  persons  on  the  little  islet. 
They  leapt  into  the  skifif  which  lay  on  the 
beach  ;  and  on  reaching  the  islet,  found  the 
two  brothers  there,  reduced  to  the  last  stage 
of  human  wretchedness.  They  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  ashore,  and  home. 

When  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ventures, the  brothers  related,  that  as  they 
were  on  their  return  home  from  their  hunting 
excursion,  they  first  rowed  to  the  islet  in  Lake 
Ref,  in  order  to  take  up  a  net  which  the}'  had 
.set  there.  Whilst  lingering  here  a  sudden 
storm  arose  at  east,  the  violence  f  which 
caused  the  skiff"  to  break  loose,  and  drive  to 
the  opposite  shore. 

As  neither  could  sv/im,  they  saw  themselves, 
thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishing  b}"- 
hunger,  for  the  islet  was  altogether  barren  ; 
and  they  had  besides  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  weather,  which  even  in  the  month 
of  August  was,  in  the  climate  of  Norway,  in- 
clement, more  especially  during  the  night. 
The  account  they  gave  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  subsisted  on  some  herbs  providentially 
raised  up  to  them,  is  so  piously  marvellouF, 
that  the  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  trom  it 
is,  that  they  were  preserved  by  Providence  in 
a  way  which  they  had  not  sense  enough  left 
to  describe.  It  appears  that  they  had  built  a 
little  hut  of  stones,  sufficient  to  lie  along  in, 
yet  not  of  elevation  enough  to  attract  the 
notice  of  a  superficial  observer  ;  and  under 
this  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  mes- 
senger, w^ho  was  sent  in  search  of  them.  On 
the  twelfth  day  of  their  seclusion,  both  the 
brothers  having  given  themselves  up  to  des- 
pair, Andrew,  the  younger,  with  what  remains 
of  strength  he  po.ssessed,  cut  out  on  .some 
pieces  of  timber,  most  exposed  to  view,  a  con- 
cise relation  of  their  unhappy  fate ;  and  the 
te.xt  on  which  he  desired  their  funeral  sermon 
might  be  preached,  from  Psalm  73,  v.  22,  26. 

22  Nevertheless,  I  am  always  by  thee  :  for 
thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 

26  For  lo,  they  that  forsake  thee  shall  perish. 

After  this,  the  brothers  mutually  encour- 
aged each  other  in  the  hope  of  eternal  felicity, 
to  patience  and  perseverance  in  faith ;  and 
totally  despairing  of  all  temporal  relief,  as 
their  sole  support  had  failed,  recomjnended 
theoaselves  to  God. 
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^\'Tlen  unexpectedly  restored  to  hopes  of 
life,  the  elder  brother  could  eat  verj'  little  of 
the  food  offered  to  him  ;  and  the  little  he 
did  take  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  sick- 
ness, that  he  was  confined  for  eight  days  to 
iis  bed.  He  survived  his  perilous  situation, 
however,  thirty-seven  years.  The  5'ounger 
brother  suffered  less  inconvenience  ;  and  in 
the  year  1691,  drew  up  an  account  of  the  case 
of  both.  He  shewed  particular  gratitude  to 
God,  that  their  dog  had  not  obeyed  their  call 
in  swimming  across  the  lake,  when  they  used 
every  means  to  entice  him,  that  on  his  flesh 
their  lives  might  be  preserved.  The  poor 
animal,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ordained  by 
God  to  be  the  means  of  their  deliverance. 


Disasters  among  the  Aleution 
Islands. 

A  Russian  vessel,  which  was  tossed  about 
for  some  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anadj-r, 
in  Siberia,  was  afterwards  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  near  Behring's  Island,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1748.  The  crew  were  saved,  and 
employed  themselves  in  searching  for  the 
remains  of  the  wreck  of  Behring's  vessel, 
which  had  been  cast  away  some  years  before. 
Fortunately  they  found  some  materials, 
though  injured  by  time  and  the  weather, 
which  they  preserved ;  and  having  collected 
the  drift  wood,  which  comes  ashore  during 
the  winter,  they  built  a  small  boat.  This  they 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  and  then 
put  to  sea  in  quest  of  an  unknown  island 
which  they  thought  they  saw  lying  north-east. 
Finding  their  conjectures  erroneous,  they 
altered  their  course,  and  sailed  to  Kamts- 
chatka,  where  they  arrived  in  August,  1749. 
This  new  vessel,  which  was  called  the  Cnpiton, 
was  given  to  Ivan  Shilkin,  the  owner  of  the 
ship  that  had  been  lost,  with  the  privilege  of 
emploA-ing  it  in  a  future  expedition  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1757,  Ivan 
Shilkin  put  to  sea  carn,-ing  with  him  Ignatius 
Shedentsoff,  a  Cossack,  who  was  sent  to 
collect  the  tribute  for  the  crown,  and  a  crew 
composed  of  twenty  Russians,  and  a  like 
number  of  Kamtschatdales.  The  Cnpiton 
had  sailed  but  a  short  time,  when  she  was 
driven  back  bj'  stress  of  weather  ;  her  rudder 
was  carried  awaj',  and  one  of  the  crew  lost. 
In  the  following  year  the  vojage  was  re- 
sumed, and  thej'  steered  directlj'  for  Behring's 
Island,  where  the^'  took  up  two  men,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked.  The  Cnpiton  re- 
mained at  Behring's  Island  until  August, 
1758,  and  touched  at  two  of  the  Aleutian 
Isles.  At  the  second,  a  boat,  which  was  sent 
ashore,  was  so  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Islanders,  that  the  people 
could  scarcely  escape  to  the  vessel  ;  and  a 
heavj'  sea  arising,  the  ship  parted  her  cable,  i 
drove  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  an  j 
island  not  far  from  the  one  she  had  left.  The  \ 
crew  were  with  difficulty  saved,  with  the  loss  i 
of  everything  except  their  arms. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  shore,  Avhen 


they  were  beset  and  attacked  by  numbers  01 
savages  in  boats  from  other  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Russians  were  manj'  of  them 
incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  from 
having  suffered  so  much  from  cold  and  wet ; 
only  fifteen  remained  able  to  fight,  and  these 
advanced  boldly  towards  the  assailants.  The 
savages  .shouted  on  their  approach,  and  dis- 
charging a  shower  of  darts,  wounded  one  of 
the  Russians  in  the  head.  On  this  the  Rus- 
sians fired,  killed  two  of  the  assailants,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  retire  ;  the  savages  .soon 
after  left  the  island,  without  renewing  the 
attack. 

On  this  island  the  Russians  remained  two 
winters,  during  which  time  they  killed  two 
hundred  and  thirty  sea  otters.  For  upwards 
of  seven  months,  from  the  6th  of  September 
to  the  23rd  of  April,  thii  shipwrecked  crew 
underwent  all  the  extremities  of  famine. 
Thej'  lived  during  that  period  on  .shell  fish 
and  roots,  and  were  sometimes  reduced  to  eat 
pieces  of  the  leather  which  the  sea  washed 
from  the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  Seventeen 
died  of  hunger  ;  and  the  rest  must  soon  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sustenance  afforded  by  a  dead  whale  cast 
ashore. 

A  small  vessel  was  constructed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  their  own,  in  which  they  set  sail  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1760  ;  but 
thej'  had  scarcely  reached  one  of  the  Aleutian 
Isles,  when  they  were  again  shipwrecked,  and 
lost  everj'thing  ;  and  only  thirteen  of  the  crew 
succeeded  in  reaching  Kamtschatka,  in  July, 
1761. 


The  Malays. 


The  Betsey  schooner,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Brooks,  with  Edward  Luttrell,  the  mate, 
one  Portuguese,  three  IManilla,  and  four 
Lascars,  was  wrecked  in  a  voj-age  fromMacoa 
to  New  South  Wales,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1805.  The  ship  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
onl}'  two  feet  water.  During  three  days  and 
nights,  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  to  get 
her  off,  but  without  avail ;  and  the  crew  oe- 
came  so  exhausted,  as  to  be  barely  able  to 
make  a  raft ;  which,  however,  they  completed 
on  the  24th,  and  then  left  the  ship,  ^\■lth  the 
joilj'  boat  in  company,  and  steered  for  Palem- 
bang.  A  brisk  gale  arising,  the  boat  and  the 
raft  parted  company,  and  the  latter  was  never 
heard  of  more.  The  captain,  the  mate,  the 
gunner,  and  two  seamen,  were  in  the  boat ; 
and  their  whole  stock  of  provisions  being  only 
a  small  bag  of  biscuit,  was  soon  exhausted. 
On  the  30th  they  reached  Bangaj%  and  went 
on  shore ;  where  they  soon  found  fresh  water, 
of  which  they  drank  to  excess.  While  ram- 
bling in  the  woods  in  quest  of  fruit,  they  were 
met  by  two  Malays,  who  on  learning  by  signs 
that  they  wanted  food,  went  away,  and  in  the 
afternoon  returned  with  two  cocoa  nuts,  and 
a  few  sweet  potatoes,  which  they  gave  in  ex- 
change for  a  silver  spoon.  Night  approach- 
ing, they  returned  to  their  boat.  Next  morn- 
ing five  Malays  brought    them  some  Indian 
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corn  and  potatoes,  which  they  bartered  for 
spoons  as  before.  A  new  supply  of  provisions 
was  promised  the  next  morning  ;  but  instead 
of  receiving  them,  as  they  expected,  they 
were  attacked  by  eleven  Malays,  one  of  whom 
threw  a  spear  at  Captain  Brooks,  which  pene- 
trated his  side  ;  another  made  a  cut  at  Mr. 
Luttrell,  who  parried  it  off  with  a  cutlass,  and 
ran  to  the  boat.  The  gunner  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  he 
reached  the  boat.  The  inhuman  savages  then 
wreaked  their  further  vengeance  on  Captain 
Brooks,  by  cutting  off  both  his  legs,  and 
when  he  was  dead,  stripping  his  body,  and 
leaving  him  naked  on  the  shore. 

Those  of  the  crew  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  boat,  immediately  made 
sail,  shaping  their  course  for  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  15th  of  December,  they 
fell  in  with  a  group  of  islands,  and  approached 
the  shore,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Malays  in  two  prows.  One  of  the  seamen 
was  killed,  and  the  other  dangerously  wounded. 
Mr.  Luttrell  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a 
spear  piercing  through  his  hat.  The  party 
being  overpowered,  were  plundered,  and  kept 
in  one  of  the  prows  three  days,  with  little  pro- 
visions, and  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  They  were  then  carried  on  shore  to 
the  house  of  the  Rajah,  on  an  island  called 
Sube,  where  they  remained  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  entirely  naked,  until  the  20th  of 
April.  The  Rajah  afterwards  took  them  in  a 
prow  to  Rhio,  where  they  arrived  nearly 
famished,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  twenty- 
five  days.  Here  their  distresses  were  re- 
lieved ;  and  the  next  day  they  obtained  a 
passage  to  Malacca,  which  they  reached  in 
safety. 


Greenland  Solitude. 

A  Greenland  whale  ship  from  Archangel, 
with  fourteen  men,  destined  for  Spitzbergen, 
was  driven  near  an  island,  called  by  the 
Russians,  Little  Broun,  in  the  year  1743.  The 
vessel  was  suddenly  surrounded  bj'  ice,  and 
the  crew  reduced  to  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
In  this  alarming  state,  a  council  was  held  ; 
when  the  mate,  Alexis  Himkof,  informed  his 
comrades,  that  some  of  the  people  of  Mesen 
had  formerly  intended  wintering  on  this  island, 
and  had  erected  a  hut  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  crev/  conceiving  that  they 
must  inevitably  perish  in  the  ship,  dispatched 
the  mate  and  three  ethers  in  quest  of  the  hut. 
Two  m-'les  of  ice  intervened  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  and  rendered  reaching  it  very 
difficult.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a 
musket,  a  powder  horn,  containing  twelve 
charges  of  powder,  and  as  many  balls,  an  axe, 
a  kettle,  about  twenty  pounds  of  flour,  a  knife, 
a  tinder-box,  some  tobacco,  and  each  a 
wooden  pipe,  the  four  men  left  the  ship,  and 
soon  reached  the  island,  where  they  discovered 
the  hut  alluded  to,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  shore. 

Rejoicing  greatly  at  their  success,  they 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  and  next  morning 


hastened  to  the  shore,  impatient  to  commu- 
nicate their  good  fortune  to  their  comrades  ; 
but  what  was  their  astonishment  on  beholding 
an  open  sea  instead  of  ice  ;  and  not  a  remnant 
of  the  ship,  which  they  doubted  not  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces.  This  unfortunate  occurrence 
for  a  while  deprived  them  of  utterance  ; 
'  The  pale  mariners  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words 

prepar'd  ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue.' 
Astonishment  gave  way  to  horror  and  des- 
pair ;  and  without  the  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  quit  the  island,  they  returned  to  the  hut. 
Their  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  means 
of  providing  subsistence,  and  repairing  their 
habitation,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the 
weather.     The  twelve  charges  of  powder  and 
ball  procured  them  as  many  rein-deer,  with 
which  the  island  fortunately  abounded. 

The  Russians  collected  a  quantity  of  wood 
on  the  shore,  v.-ith  several  bits  of  iron,  some 
nails  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  an  iron  hook. 
They  also  found  the  root  of  a  fir  tree  bent 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  and  of  which 
one  was  soon  formed ;  but  a  string  and  arrows 
were  still  wanting.  Unable  at  present  to 
procure  either,  they  resolved  to  make  two 
i  lances  to  defend  themselves  against  the  white 
bears.  Tools  they  had  none,  and  materials 
very  few  ;  but 

'  The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.' 
The  iron  hook  was  fashioned  into  a  hammer; 
a  large  pebble  served  for  an  anvil ;  and  a 
couple  of  rein-deer  horns  supplied  the  place 
of  tongs.  By  means  of  such  tools,  two  spear- 
heads were  made,  v.hich  were  afterwards 
fixed  on  two  strong  shafts ;  and  thus  equipped, 
the  Russians  ventured  to  attack  a  white  bear, 
which,  after  a  most  dangerous  encounter, 
they  killed.  This  was  a  new  supply  of  pro- 
visions, which  was  much  relished.  The 
tendons  being  divided  into  filaments,  served 
for  strings  to  their  bow  ;  and  some  bits  of 
iron  which  they  pointed  and  fixed  on  fir  rods, 
for  arrows.  They  now  were  enabled  more 
easily  to  obtain  food  ;  and  during  their  abode 
in  the  island,  they  killed  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  rein-deer,  and  a  great 
number  of  blue  and  white  foxes.  They  killed 
only  ten  white  bears,  and  that  at  the  utmost 
hazard,  for  these  animals  are  amazingly 
strong,  and  defended  themselves  with  great 
furj'.  Nine  of  these  were  killed  in  self-defence, 
for  they  even  ventured  to  enter  the  outer 
room  of  the  hut. 

To  prevent  the  scurvy,  Iwan  HimkofF,  who 
had  wintered  several  times  on  the  coast  of 
West  Spitzbergen,  advised  his  companions  to 
swallow  raw  and  frozen  meat  in  small  pieces, 
and  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  rein-deer  as  it 
flowed  warm  from  the  veins  of  the  animal. 
Those  who  followed  his  injunctions,  found  an 
effectual  antidote  ;  but  Feodor  Weregin,  who 
was  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  averse  to  drinking 
the  blood,  was  soon  seized  with  the  scurvy ; 
and   under  this    afTlicting    distemper  passed 
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nearly  six  years,  his  humane  companions 
being  obliged  to  attend  on  him,  and  feed  him 
<  like  a  new-born  infant.  When  they  had 
passed  nearly  si.x  years  in  this  dismal  abode, 
he  died  in  the  -winter,  and  was  buried  in  the 
snow,  which  was  dug  as  deep  as  possible  to 
receive  his  corpse. 

Various  were  the  expedients  of  these  poor 
men  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  ;  a  lamp  was 
made  of  clay,  oakum,  and  cordage,  found  on 
the  shore  ;  and  afterwards,  pieces  of  their 
shirts  and  drawers  supplied  the  wick,  and 
rein-deer  fat  served  as  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  oil.  The  skins  of  rein-deers  and  fo.xes 
served  for  bedding  ;  and  some  were  tanned 
for  clothing,  by  steeping  them  in  water,  until 
the  hair  could  be  rubbed  off;  and  then  putting 
rein-deer  fat  upon  them,  which  rendered  them 
soft  and  pliant.  The  want  of  awls  and 
needles  was  supplied  by  bits  of  iron  which 
they  collected.  Of  these  they  made  a  kind  of 
wire,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  was  pierced 
with  a  knife  ground  to  a  sharp  point,  which 
formed  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  sinews  of 
bears  and  rein-deer,  split  into  threads,  served 
for  .sewing  the  pieces  of  leather  together, 
which  enabled  them  to  procure  jackets  and 
trousers  for  summer  dress ;  and  a  long  fur 
gown,  with  a  hood,  for  their  winter  apparel. 

After  passing  si.x  years  and  three  months  in 
this  rueful  solitude,  a  Russian  vessel  driven 
from  the  place  of  her  destination,  unexpectedly 
came  in  view,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1749. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  her,  they  hastened 
to  light  fires  on  the  nearest  hills ;  and  then 
ran  to  the  beach,  waving  a  flag  made  of  a 
rein-deer's  skin  fastened  to  a  pole.  The 
people  on  board  observed  the  signals,  and 
coming  to  an  anchor,  took  the  wretched  suf- 
ferers on  board.  Tears  of  gratitude  trickled 
down  their  cheeks  at  such  a  deliverance  ;  for 
true  it  is,  that 

'plenteous  jo^-.s, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 

In  drops  of  sorrow.' 

When  they  embarked,  they  took  on  board 
about  two  thousand  weight  of  rein-deer  fat, 
many  hides,  the  skins  of  the  blue  and  white 
foxes  they  had  killed,  and  all  their  tools  and 
weapons  which  had  become  sanctified  in  their 
misfortunes.  The  vessel  then  set  sail ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1749,  arrived  safe 
at  Archangel,  where  they  were  received  with 
transports  of  joy  by  their  friends  and  relatives, 
who  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  .seeing 
any  of  them  again. 


The  Medusa. 

In  July,  1816,  the  French  frigate,  the  Me- 
dusa,  was  wrecked  on  the   coast   of  Africa, 
when  part  of  the  ship's  company  took  to  the 
boats,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  one  hun-  I 
dred  and  fifty,  had  recourse  to  a  raft  hastily  I 
lashed  together.     In  two  hours  after  pushing  ! 
off  for  the  shore,  the  people  in  the  boats  had  ! 
the  cruelty  to  bear  away  and  leave  the  raft, 
already  labouring  hard  amid  the  waves,  and  | 
alike  destitute  of  provisions  and  instruments  : 


for  navigation,  to  shift  for  itself.  '  From  the 
moment,'  says  M.  Sevigne,  from  whose  affect- 
ing narrative  this  account  is  chieflj-  taken, 
'  that  I  was  convinced  of  our  being  abandoned, 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  crowd  of 
dark  and  horrible  images  that  presented  them- 
.selves  to  my  imagination  ;  the  torments  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  almost  positive  certainty 
of  never  more  seeing  my  country  or  friends, 
composed  the  painful  picture  before  my  eyes  ; 
my  knees  sunk  under  me,  and  my  hands  me- 
chanically sought  for  something  to  lay  hold 
on  ;  I  could  scaicely  articulate  a  word.  This 
state  soon  had  an  end,  and  then  all  my  mental 
faculties  revived.  Having  silenced  the  tor- 
menting dread  of  death,  I  endeavoured  to 
pour  consolation  into  the  hearts  of  my  un- 
happy companions,  who  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  stupor  around  me.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  soldiers  and  sailors  roused  from  their 
consternation  than  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  excessive  despair,  and  cried  furiously  out 
for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  abandoned 
them  ;  each  saw  his  own  ruin  inevitable,  and 
clamorously  vociferated  the  dark  reflections 
that  agitated  him.'  Some  persons  of  a  firmer 
character  joined  with  M.  Sevigne  in  his  hu- 
mane endeavours  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
these  wretched  sufferers  ;  and  they  at  last 
partially  succeeded,  by  persuading  them  that 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  in  a  few  daj's 
of  revenging  themselves  on  the  people  in  the 
boats.  '  I  own,'  says  M.  Sevigne,  'the  spirit 
of  vengeance  animated  every-  one  of  us,  and 
we  poured  volleys  of  curses  on  the  boat's 
crew,  whose  fatal  selfishness  exposed  us  to  so 
many  evils  and  dangers.  We  thought  our 
sufferings  would  have  been  less  cruel  had  they 
been  partaken  by  the  frigate's  whole  crew. 
Nothing  is  more  exasperating  to  the  unhappy 
than  to  think  that  those  who  plunged  them 
into  misery  should  enjoy  every  favour  of  for- 
tune.' 

After  the  first  transports  of  passion  had  sub- 
sided, the  sole  efforts  of  their  m.ore  collected 
mom.ents  were  directed  to  the  means  of  gain- 
ing the  land  to  procure  provision.  All  that 
they  had  on  board  the  raft,  consisted  of 
twenty-five  pounds  of  biscuit  and  some  hogs- 
heads of  wine.  The  imperious  desire  of  self- 
preservation  silenced  every  fear  for  a  moment  ; 
they  put  up  a  sail  on  the  raft,  and  every  one 
assisted  with  a  sort  of  delirious  enthusiasm  ; 
not  one  of  them  foresaw  the  real  extent  of  the 
peril  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  day  passed  on  quietly  enough  ;  but  ^ 
night  at  length  came  on  ;  the  heavens  were 
over.spread  with  black  clouds  ;  the  winds,  un- 
chained, raised  the  sea  mountains  high  ;  terror 
again  rode  triumphant  on  the  billow  ;  da.shed 
from  side  to  side,  now  suspended  betwixt  life 
and  death,  bewailing  their  misfortune,  and 
though  certain  of  death,  yet  struggling  with 
the  m.erciless  elements  ready  to  devour  them, 
the  poor  offcasts  longed  for  the  coming  morn  ; 
as  if  it  had  been  the  sure  harbinger  of  safety 
and  repose.  Often  was  the  last  doleful  ejacu- 
lation heard  of  some  sailor  or  soldier  wearj-  of 
the  struggle  rushing  into  the  embrace  of 
death.     A  baker  and  two  young  cabin  boys. 
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after  taxing  leave  01  their  comrades,  delibe- 
rately plunged  into  the  deep.  '  IVe  are  off,' 
said  they,  and  instantly  disappeared.  Such 
wa.s  the  commencement  of  that  dreadful  in- 
sanity which  we  shall  afterwards  see  raging  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  and  sweeping  off  a 
crowd  of  victims.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
night,  twelve  persons  were  lost  from  the  raft. 

'  The  day  coming  on,'  says  M.  Sevigne, 
*  brought  back  a  little  calm  amongst  us  ;  some 
imhappy  persons,  however,  near  me,  were  not 
come  to  their  senses.  A  charming  young 
man  scarcely  si.xteen,  a.sked  me  everj-  mo- 
ment, *'  When  sJiallive  eat ;"  He  stuck  to 
me,  and  followed  me  everywhere,  repeating 
the  same  question.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
iNIr.  Griffcn  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  but  I 
took  him  up  again.  His  words  were  confused  ; 
I  gave  him  every  consolation  in  my  power, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  support 
courageously  everA-  privation  we  were  suffer- 
ing. But  all  my  care  was  unavailing ;  I  could 
never  recall  him  to  reason  ;  he  gave  no  sign  of 
being  sensible  to  the  horror  of  our  situation. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  threw  himself  again  into 
the  sea,  but  by  an  effort  of  instinct  held  to  a 
piece  of  wood  that  went  beyond  the  raft,  and 
he  was  taken  up  a  second  time. ' 

The  hope  of  still  seeing  the  boats  come  to 
their  succour,  enabled  them  to  support  the 
torments  of  hunger  during  this  second  day  ; 
but  as  the  gloom  of  night  returned  and  every 
man  began,  as  it  were,  to  look  in  upon  himself, 
the  desire  of  food  rose  to  an  ungovernable 
height,  and  ended  in  a  state  of  general  deli- 
rium. The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and 
.sailors,  unable  to  appease  the  hunger  that 
preyed  upon  them,  and  persuaded  that  death 
was  now  inevitable,  took  the  fatal  resolution 
of  softening  their  last  moments  by  drinking  of 
the  w'ne  till  they  could  drink  no  more.  At- 
tacking a  hogshead  in  the  centre  of  the  raft, 
they  drew  large  libations  from  it  ;  the  stimu- 
lating liquid  soon  turned  their  delirium  into 
frenzy  ;  they  began  to  quarrel  and  fight  with 
one  another  ;  and  ere  long  the  few  planks  on 
which  they  were  floating,  between  time  and 
eternity,  became  the  scene  of  a  most  bloody 
contest  for  momentary'  pre-eminence.  No  less 
than  si.xty-three  men  lost  their  lives  on  this 
imhappy  occasion. 

Shortly  after  trinquillity  was  restored.  *  We 
fell,'  says  M.  Sevigne,  '  into  the  same  state  as 
l.^fore  ;  this  insensibility  was  so  great  that 
ne.xt  day  I  thought  myself  waking  out  of  a 
disturbed  sleep,  asking  the  people  round  me  if 
they  had  seen  any  tumult,  or  heard  any  cries 
of  despair?  Some  answered  that  they,  too, 
had  been  tormented  with  the  same  visions, 
and  did  not  know  hov/  to  explain  them.  Many 
who  had  been  most  furious  during  the  night 
were  now  sullen  and  motionless,  unable  to 
utter  a  single  word.  Two  or  three  plunged 
into  the  ocean,  coolly  bidding  their  companions 
farewell;  others  would  say,  "  Don't  despair ; 
I  am  going  to  bring  you  relief;  you  shall 
soon  see^me  again."  Not  a  few  even  thought 
themselves  on  board  the  Medjisa,  amidst 
everything  they  used  to  be  daily  surrounded 
with.     In  a  conversation  with  one  of  my  com- 


rades he  said  to  me,  "  I  cannot  think  we  are 
on  a  raft ;  I  always  suppose  myself  on  board 
ourfrigate."  My  own  judgment,  too,  wandered 
on  these  points.  M.  Correard  imagined  himself 
going  over  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  M. 
Griffen  said  verj-  seriously,  "I  remember  v/e 
were  forsaken  by  the  boats  ;  but  never  fear,  I 
have  just  written  to  Government,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  shall  be  saved."  M.  Correard  asked 
quite  as  seriously,  "And  have  you  then  a 
pigeon  to  carrj-  your  orders  so  fast  ?" ' 

It  was  now  the  third  day  since  they  had 
been  abandoned,  and  hunger  began  to  be 
most  sharply  felt ;  some  of  the  men,  driven  to 
desperation,  at  length  tore  off  the  flesh  from 
the  dead  bodies  that  covered  the  raft,  and  de- 
voured it.  '  The  officers  and  passengers,' says 
M.  Sevigne,  '  to  whom  I  united  myself,  could 
not  overcome  the  repugnance  inspired  by  such 
horrible  food.  We,  however,  tried  to  eat  the 
belts  of  our  sabres  and  cartouch  boxes,  and 
succeeded  in  swallowing  some  small  pieces  ; 
but  we  were  at  last  forced  to  abandon  these 
e.vpedients,  which  brought  no  relief  to  the 
anguish  caused  by  total  abstinence.' 

In  the  evening  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  take  nearly  two  hundred  flying-fishes, 
which  they  shared  immediately.  Having 
found  some  gunpowder,  they  made  a  fire  to 
dress  them  :  Vjut  their  portions  were  so  small, 
and  their  hunger  so  great,  that  they  added 
human  flesh,  which  the  cooking  rendered  less 
disgusting  ;  the  officers  were  at  last  tempted 
to  taste  of  it.  The  horrid  repast  was  followed 
with  another  scene  of  \-iolence  and  confusion  ; 
a  second  engagement  took  place  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  on'.y  thirty  persons 
were  left  alive  on  the  fatal  raft. 

On  the  fourth  night  a  third  fit  of  despair 
swept  off  fifteen  more ;  so  that,  finally,  the 
number  of  miserable  beings  was  reduced  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  fifteen. 

'A  return  of  reason,'  says  M.  Sevigne, 
'began  now  to  enlighten  our  situation.  I 
have  no  longer  to  relate  the  furious  actions 
dictated  by  dark  despair,  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  fifteen  e.xhausted  creatures  reduced 
to  frightful  miser>-.  Our  gloomy  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  little  wine  that  v,as  left,  and 
we  contemplated  with  horror  the  ravages 
which  despair  and  want  had  made  amongst 
us.  "  You  are  much  altered,"  says  one  of 
my  companions,  seizing  my  hand,  and  melt- 
ing into  tears.  Eight  days'  torments  had  ren- 
dered us  no  longer  like  ourselves. 

'At  length,  seeing  ourselves  so  reduced, 
we  summoned  up  all  our  strength,  and  raised 
a  kind  of  stage  to  rest  ourselves  upon.  On 
this  new  theatre  we  resolved  to  wait  death  in 
a  becoming  manner.  We  passed  some  days 
in  this  situation,  each  concealing  his  despair 
from  his  nearest  companions.  Misunderstand- 
ing, however,  again  took  place,  on  the  tenth 
day  after  being  on  board  the  raft.  After  a 
distribution  of  wine,  several  of  our  com- 
panions conceived  the  idea  of  destroying 
themselves  after  finishing  the  little  wine  that 
remained.  "  When  people  are  so  wretched 
as  we,"  said  they,  "they  have  nothing  to  wish 
for  but  death."  ^^"e  made  the  strongest  re- 
E  e 
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monstrances  to  them ;  but  their  diseased 
brains  could  only  fix  on  the  rash  project  which 
they  had  conceived  ;  a  new  contest  was  there- 
fore on  the  point  of  commencing,  but  at  length 
they  yielded  to  our  remonstrances.  INlany  of 
us,  after  receiving  our  small  portion  of  wine, 
fell  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  often  great 
misunderstandings  arose. 

'  At  other  times  we  were  pretty  quiet,  and 
sometimes  our  natural  spirits  inspired  a  smile 
in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  our  situation.  Says 
one,  "  if  the  brig  is  sent  in  search  of  us,  let  us 
pray  to  God  to  give  her  the  eyes  of  Argus," 
alluding'  to  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  we 
supposed  might  come  in  .search  of  us. 

'  The  lyth  in  the  morning,  thirteen  days 
after  being  forsaken,  while  each  w%as  enjoying 
the  delights  of  his  poor  portion  of  wine,  a 
captain  of  infantry  perceived  a  vessel  in  the 
horizon,   and  announced  it   with  a   shout  of 

i'oy.  For  some  moments  we  were  suspended 
)etween  hope  and  fear.  Some  said  that  they 
saw  the  ship  draw  nearer;  others,  that  "it 
was  sailing  avt-ay."  Unfortunately  these  last 
were  not  mistaken,  for  the  brig  soon  disap- 
peared. From  excess  of  joy  we  now  fell  back 
into  despair.  For  my  part,  I  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  death  that  I  saw  it  ap- 
proach with  indifference.  I  had  remarked 
many  others  terminate  their  existence  without 
great  outward  signs  of  pain  ;  they  rirst  became 
quite  delirious,  and  nothing  could  appease 
them  ;  after  that  they  fell  into  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility that  ended  their  existence,  like  a  lamp 
that  goes  out  for  want  of  oil.  A  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  imable  to  support  these  privations, 
sunk  under  them,  after  our  being  forsaken. 
All  spoke  of  this  fine  boy  as  deser\-ing  a  better 
fate  ;  his  angelic  face,  his  melodious  voice, 
and  his  tender  years,  inspired  us  with  the 
tenderest  compassion,  for  so  ycung  a  victim 
devoted  to  so  frightful  and  untimely  a  death. 
Our  oldest  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  every  one, 
eagerly  assisted  him  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted.  But,  alas  !  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
neither  the  wine,  nor  every  other  consolation, 
could  save  him,  and  he  expired  in  M.  Coudin's 
arms.  As  long  as  he  was  able  to  move,  he 
was  continually  running  from  one  side  of  the 
raft  to  the  other,  calling  out  for  his  mother, 
for  water,  and  for  food. 

'About  six  o'clock,  on  the  17th,  one  of  our 
companions  looking  out,  on  a  sudden  stretch- 
ing his  hands  forwards,  and  scarcely  able  to 
breathe,  cried  out,  "Here's  the  brig  almost 
alo7igside ;"  and,  in  fact,  she  -was  actually 
very  near.  We  threw  ourselves  on  each 
other's  necks  with  frantic  transports,  while 
tears  trickled  down  our  withered  cheeks.  She 
soon  bore  upon  us  within  pistol  shot,  sent  a 
boat,  and  presently  took  us  all  on  board. 

'  We  had  scarcely  escaped,  when  some  of 
us  became  delirious  again ;  a  military  officer 
was  going  to  leap  into  the  sea,  as  he  said,  to 
take  up  his  pocket-book  ;  and  would  certainly 
have  done  so,  but  for  those  about  him  ;  others 
were  affected  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  less 
degree. 

'  Fifteen  days  after  our  deliverance,  I  felt 
the  species  of  mental  derangement  which  is 


produced  by  great  misfortunes  ;  my  mind  vva.<» 
in  a  continual  agitation,  and  during  the  night 
I  often  awoke,  thinking  myself  .still  on  the 
raft,  and  many  of  my  companions  experienced 
the  same  effects.  One  Francois  became  deaf, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
idiotism.  Another  frequently  lost  his  recol- 
lection ;  and  my  own  memory,  remarkably 
good  before  this  event,  was  weakened  by  it 
in  a  sensible  manner. 

'  At  the  moment  in  which  I  am  recalling 
the  dreadful  scenes  to  v.'hich  I  have  been 
witness,  they  present  themselves  to  my  imagi- 
nation like  a  frightful  dream.  All  these  hor- 
rible scenes  from  which  I  so  miraculously 
escaped  seem  now  only  as  a  point  in  my  exist- 
ence. Restored  to  health,  my  mind  some- 
times recalls  those  visions  that  tormented  it 
during  the  fever  that  consumed  it.  In  those 
dreadful  moments  we  were  certainly  attacked 
with  a  cerebral  fever  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive mental  irritation.  And  even  now,  some- 
times in  the  night,  after  having  met  with  any 
disappointment,  and  \vhen  the  wdnd  is  high, 
my  mind  recalls  the  fatal  raft.  I  see  a  furious 
ocean  ready  to  swallow  me  up  ;  hands  up- 
lifted to  strike  me,  and  the  whole  train  of 
human  passions  let  loose ;  revenge,  fury, 
hatred,  treachery,  and  despair,  surrounding 
me  !' 


Mademoiselle  de  Bourk;,  and 
Companion.s. 

In  the  year  1719,  a  Genoese  tartan,  sailing 
from  Cette  to  Barcelona,  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  an  Algerine  pirate  (which  left  some 
of  its  crew  in  charge  of  the  vessel;  ;  and  was 
afterwards  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbarj'. 
Among  the  persons  on  board  the  tartan  was 
the  Countess  de  Bourk,  on  her  way  to  Madrid, 
where  her  hushand  was  ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  France,  and  her  family.  When  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  the  neighbouring  moun- 
taineers assembled  on  the  beach  to  repel  w  hat 
they  conceived  a  hostile  invasion  ;  but  two  of 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  vessel 
had  been  committed,  swam  ashore,  and  soon 
undeceived  them,  saying  the  vessel  was  a 
prize  taken  from  the  Christians,  containing  a 
great  French  princess,  whom  they  were  con- 
ducting to  Algiers.  The  captain  endeavoured 
to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  in  vain  ;  her  whole 
stem  sunk  under  \\ater,  and  the  Countess  de 
Bourk,  her  son,  and  three  female  attendants, 
being  in  the  cabin,  were  drowned.  Those  at 
the  head  of  the  ship,  among  whom  were  the 
Abbe  de  Bourk,  Mr.  Arthur,  the  steward,  a 
maid  servant,  and  the  valet,  clung  to  that 
part  of  the  wreck  on  the  rock.  Air.  Arthur 
observing  something  struggling  in  the  water, 
went  down,  and  found  it  to  be  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourk,  the  Countess's  daughter,  whom  he 
extricated,  and  put  into  the  steward's  hands, 
recommending  her  to  his  care.  He  immedi- 
ately threw  himsslf  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  to 
swim  asbore,  but  was  drowned. 

Among  the  first  persons  who  quitted  the 
wreck  to  get  on  the  rock,  was  the  abbe,  who 


forcing  his  knife  into  a  crevice,  held  by  it,  re-  I 
sisting  the  violence  of  the  waves  for  some 
time.  At  length,  they  drove  him  from  his 
hold,  and  cast  him  on  a  shoal :  he  had  now  a  I 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  to  cross,  before  reach-  j 
ing  the  shore  ;  which,  however,  with  the  help 
of  an  oar,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  The  Moors 
collected  on  the  beach,  immediately  seized  on 
him,  tore  off  his  clothes,  and  used  him  with 
great  barbarity.  Numbers  of  them  made 
their  way  towards  the  wreck,  in  hopes  of  a 
rich  booty.  The  steward,  who  had  Made- 
moiselle de  Bourk  in  his  arms,  made  signs  to 
the  Moors  to  advance  ;  and  when  they  were 
within  four  paces,  threw  her  to  them.  They 
caught  her,  and  holding  her  by  an  arm  and  a 
leg,  brought  her  ashore,  where  they  took  a 
shoe  and  a  stocking  from  her,  in  token  of 
servitude.  The  maid  and  the  valet  also  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  Moors, 
who  carried  them  ashore,  and  left  them  there 
naked.  The  steward  was  the  last  who  forsook 
the  wreck.  By  means  of  a  rope,  he  climbed 
from  rock  to  rock  ;  but  before  he  got  to  land, 
he  was  met  by  a  Moor,  who  stripped  him 
of  nearh-  all  his  clothes.  In  this  piti- 
able condition  the  captives  were  conducted 
towards  cottages  on  the  nearest  mountains, 
through  rugged  paths,  and  urged  forward 
•with  blows. 

When  the  captives  came  to  be  divided,  it 
fortunately  happened,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourk,  her  uncle,  and  the  steward,  remained 
together,  under  one  master,  who,  however, 
was  not  very  humane.  He  provided  each  of 
them  with  a  wretchedly  filthy  garment,  and  a 
scanty  portion  of  vers'  coarse  bread  kneaded 
into  cakes  :  which,  with  water  for  their  beve- 
rage, was  all  their  refreshment,  after  under- 
going so  man}'  fatigues.  The  wretched  cap- 
tives were  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  e.x- 
hausted  with  fatigue  ;  deprived  of  repose  ; 
pressed  with  want  ;  destitute  of  all  consola- 
tion ;  and  continually  tru-eatened  with  torture 
and  death. 

The  wrecked  packages,  and  the  dead 
bodies,  were  fished  up  by  the  ]Moors,  who  are 
expert  divers  ;  and  when  they  drew  any  of  the 
latter  ashore,  they  stripped  them  quite  naked. 
Disdaining  to  profane  their  knives  on  Chris- 
tians, they  beat  the  Countess  de  Bourk's 
fingers  oft'  with  stones,  in  order  to  obtain  her 
rings.  The  steward  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent, that  they  were  violating  every  principle 
of  humanity,  in  not  permitting  the  bodies  to 
be  interred  ;  but  the  only  answer  he  received 
was,  '  We  never  bury  dogs.' 

The  food  of  the  captives  was  frequently  no- 
thing better  than  the  raw  tops  of  parsnips, 
without  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  children, 
however,  gradually  contracted  an  affection  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourk,  whence  she  some- 
times procured  a  little  milk.  This  lady  suc- 
cessively wrote  four  letters  to  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  informing  him  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  herself  and  her  fellow 
captives.  The  last  one  fortunately  reached 
him,  and  he  read  it  to  the  Catholic  father?, 
who  were  at  that  time  at  Algiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  Christians  in  slavery-.   The 
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fathers  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  letter, 
and  immediately  tendered  their  money  and 
services ;  a  French  vessel  was  despatched 
with  clothes  and  provisions,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Dey  to  the  great  Maraboot,  through 
whose  agency  the  captives  were  ultimately 
ransomed.  Mademoiselle  de  Bourk  was  sent 
in  a  vessel  to  France,  and  on  the  29th  (£ 
May,  1720,  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  safety. 


The  Abergavenny. 

The  Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wordsworth,  with  a  crew 
and  passengers  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
four  hundred  persons,  sailed  from  Port.s- 
mouth  on  the  ist  of  February,  1S05,  for  the 
East  Indies.  On  the  fifteenth,  when  in  Port- 
land Roads,  she  struck  on  the  Shambles  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  water  imme- 
diately rose  so  fast  in  the  ship,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  run  her  on  the  first  shore  ;  but  all 
the  efforts  to  keep  the  water  under,  were  vain  : 
and  at  si.x  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  loss  of 
the  ship  began  to  appear  inevitable.  The 
captain  and  officers  preserv^ed  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity', and  coolly  issued  their  orders 
wherever  necessity  required  ;  while  their  e-v- 
ample  animated  the  men  to  exertion.  As  the 
night  advanced,  the  situation  of  all  on  board 
became  terrible.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  the  whole  ship's  company  were 
enabled  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat ;  and  in 
order  to  Induce  the  men  to  exert  their  utmost 
powers  at  the  pumps,  the  officers  stood  by 
cheering  and  encouraging  them,  and  giving 
them  allowances  of  liquor.  At  seven,  the 
ship's  company  being  almost  exhausted,  signal 
guns  were  fired  in  hopes  of  obtaining  boats 
from  the  shore,  to  save  as  many  of  the  people 
on  board  as  possible.  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
purser,  and  sLx  seamen,  were  sent  in  one  of 
the  ship's  boats  with  a  cousin  of  the  captain, 
and  the  papers  and  despatches.  After  land- 
ing them,  they  came  back  to  the  ship,  took  on 
board  some  of  the  passengers,  and,  amidst  a 
dreadful  sea,  which  threatened  instant  de- 
struction, safely  conveyed  them  ashore.  Mrs. 
Blair,  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  going 
out  to  India  to  settle  the  affairs  of  her  hus- 
band, lately  dead,  remained  on  board,  inspire 
of  all  entreaties.  Indeed,  many  more  would 
have  embarked  in  the  beats,  had  they  not 
dreaded  to  encounter  a  tempestuous  sea  in 
so  dark  a  night. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  several 
boats  were  heard  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ship  ;  but  they  rendered  no  assistance  to  the 
distressed  on  board.  \\'hether  they  were  en- 
gaged in  plunder,  or  in  the  humane  office  of 
saving  those  who  had  clung  to  pieces  of  the 
wreck,  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  crew 
still  continued  pumping  and  baling  without 
intermission  ;  and  the  cadets  on  board,  though 
of  tender  age,  laboured  most  indefatigably. 
A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the 
spirit  room,  to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of 
a  devoted  crew  to  endeavour  to  forget  their 
miseries  in  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though 
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in  other  respects  orderly  in  conduct,  now 
pressed  eagerly  upon  him,  crying,  '  Give  us 
sonrie  grog,  it  will  be  all  one  an  hour  hence.' 
*  I  know  we  must  die,'  replied  the  gallant 
officer,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  '  but  let  us 
die  like  men  ;'  and  armed  with  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was 
sinking. 

When  the  carpenter  came  from  below,  and 
told  the  men  who  were  working  at  the  pumps, 
that  nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  that  the 
ship  must  go  down,  the  crew  were  variously 
affected.  Some  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
others  prayed,  and  some  seeking  the  means 
of  safety,  committed  themselves  on  pieces  of 
wreck  to  the  waves.  Mr.  Bagot,  the  chief 
mate,  went  to  the  captain,  and  said,  '  Sir,  we 
have  done  all  we  can,  the  ship  will  sink  in  a 
moment.'  The  captain  replied,  '  V/ell,  it  can- 
not be  helped — God's  will  be  done.'  The 
ship  was  now  nearh^  full  of  water,  and  she 
gradually  sunk  in  the  waves.  The  cries  of 
the  distressed  while  sinking,  which  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  were  awful  ;  the 
wretched  people  were  seen  running  about 
the  deck  in  all  the  agony  and  hopeless- 
ness of  despair,  so  long  as  it  kept  above 
water.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  heavy  sea 
gave  the  vessel  a  sudden  shock,  and  she  went 
down. 

At  that  moment,  Captain  Wordsworth  was 
seen  clinging  to  the  ropes  ;  the  fourth  mate 
used  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  en- 
deavour to  save  his  life,  but  he  seemed  indif- 
ferent about  existence,  and  perished  at  the 
age  of  thirt^^-five.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
souls  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  tops  and 
rigging,  whose  situation  was  truly  dreadful, 
as  they  were  exposed  in  a  cold,  dark,  frosty 
night,  with  the  sea  incessantly  breaking  over 
them.  In  their  struggles  to  gain  places  of 
security,  the  most  distressing  scenes  occurred. 
A  Serjeant  having  secured  his  wife  in  the 
shrouds,  she  lost  her  hold,  and,  melancholy  to 
relate,  in  her  last  struggles  for  life,  bit  a  large 
piece  from  her  husband's  arm,  which  re- 
mained dreadfully  lacerated.  One  of  the 
crew  having  gained  a  considerable  height,  en- 
deavoured to  climb  still  higher ;  but  his  exer- 
tions were  frustrated  b\'  some  messmate,  in 
a  perilous  situation,  seizing  hold  of  his  leg  ; 
all  remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  and  the  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation  prevailed  so  far 
over  the  dictates  of  humanity,  that  the  sea- 
man drew  his  clasp  knife,  and  cut  the  miser- 
able fingers  across,  until  the  other  relinquished 
his  hold,  and  was  killed  in  the  fall. 

Several  boats  now  approached  the  wreck, 
tut  they  rendered  no  assistance ;  at  length 
two  sloops,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the 
signal  guns,  came  to  anchor  close  by  the 
wreck,  and  by  means  of  their  boats,  took  all 
the  sun'ivors  from  the  shrouds,  by  twenty  in 
each  boat  ;  and  in  the  morning,  conveyed 
them  safe  to  Weymouth.  The  men  in  the 
shrouds  shov.'ed  great  calmness  ;  they  did  not 
crowd  into  the  boats,  but  came  down  one  by 
one  as  they  were  called  by  the  officers. 

Several  persons  had  a  most  miraculous 
escape.      When  the  awful  declaration  was 


heard,  that  '  the  ship  must  go  down,'  Mf, 
Grimshaw,  one  of  the  cadets  on  board,  and 
two  more,  went  into  the  cabin,  where  they 
stood  looking  at  each  other  for  some  time 
without  uttering  a  word.  At  length  one  of 
them  said, '  Let  us  return  to  the  deck  ;'  and  two 
of  them  did  so.  Mr.  Grimshaw  remained 
behind  ;  and  opening  his  writing-desk,  took 
out  his  commission,  his  introductor>'  letters, 
and  some  money,  and  then  v/ent  on  deck,  but 
without  seeing  his  companions.  The  ship 
was  now  going  down  head  foremost,  and  the 
sea  rolling  in  an  immense  volume  along  the 
deck.  He  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  poop,  but  was  launched  among 
the  waves,  encumbered  by  boots  and  a  great- 
coat, and  unable  to  swim.  Struggling  to 
keep  himself  afloat,  he  seized  on  a  rope  hang- 
ing from  the  mizen  shrouds.  Amidst  his  ex- 
ertions to  ascend  by  it,  he  slipped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  resigned  himself  to  that  destruc- 
tion which  now  appeared  inevitable  ;  but  by 
a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  mizen  .shrouds,  where  he  remained 
until  taken  off  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Gilpin, 
the  fourth  mate,  who  was  at  the  mizen-top, 
with  about  twenty  others,  continually  cheeied 
them,  and  contributed  much  to  keep  up  their 
spirits. 

When  the  ship  was  going  down,  William 
^Vhite,  a  midshipman  and  coxswain,  leaped 
overboard,  although  he  could  not  swim,  and 
trusted  to  save  himself  by  exertion.  He  got 
on  a  hen  coop  with  two  others.  After  drift- 
ing some  distance  from  the  ship,  it  over.set, 
and  his  companions  were  swallowed  up  ;  while 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  regain  his  seat.  In 
the  struggle,  he  caught  a  piece  of  wreck,  of 
which  some  unfortunate  person  had  just  lost 
hold  and  was  drowned  ;  and  by  means  of  it, 
he  reached  the  mizen  rigging.  Twenty  per- 
sons crowded  into  a  boat,  which,  before  ad- 
vancing many  yard.s,  overset,  and  onl}'  one 
of  the  number  was  saved.  The  captain's 
joiner  was  not  less  fortunate  ;  the  same  sea 
which  washed  Captain  Wordsworth  over, 
carried  him  away  along  with  the  launch, 
which  was  full  of  sheep  and  a  cow.  The 
joiner  on  swimming  about  a  short  time, 
observed  the  launch,  and  having  got  into  it 
among  the  cattle,  he  was  saved.  Mr.  Bagot, 
the  chief  mate,  who  much  resembled  Captain 
Wordsworth  in  the  mildness  of  his  manners, 
and  his  cool  temperate  disposition,  made  no 
attempt  to  save  his  life,  but  shared  the  fate  of 
his  captain,  and  with  similar  composure 


The  Sussex. 

The  loss  of  the  Srissex  East  Indiaman, 
which  was  wrecked  near  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, in  173S,  was  attended  with  peculiar 
circumstances.  She  met  with  a  violent  gale 
on  the  9th  of  March,  to  tlie  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  homeward  bound. 
Two  days  after,  the  captain  and  his  officers, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew,  went  on 
board  the  ll'ifichcster  East  Indiaman  ;  but 
John  Dean  and  fifteen  other  seamen  told  the 
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captain,  that  '  they  would  tarrj'-  by  the  ship 
at  all  hazards,  to  carry  her  safe  to  some  port, 
as  it  was  a  shame  to  leave  such  a  vessel.' 

The  S7(sse.r  stood  for  Madagascar,  and 
made  the  island  in  four  days.  Two  days 
after,  they  came  to  anchor  in  St.  Austin's 
Bay.  They  were  visited  by  the  king  ;  but 
the  natives  seeing  so  few  men  on  board,  be- 
came insolent  and  troublesome,  which  induced 
them  to  quit  the  coast,  and  repair  to  Mozam- 
bique, the  ship  being  now  in  good  trim  for 
sea.  On  the  second  day,  however,  after 
quitting  the  Bay,  the  vessel  unfortunately 
struck,  and  the  crew  finding  she  was  aground 
without  the  possibilitj^  of  saving  her,  thought 
on  the  best  means  of  escape.  Nine  men,  in- 
cluding Deans,  got  into  the  pinnace  ;  but  the 
rest  determined  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
ship,  thinking  there  was  no  prospect  of  saving 
their  lives  in  the  pinnace,  as  the  sea  ran  so 
high.  The  pinnace  being  parted,  was  struck 
with  a  wave,  and  eight  men  were  washed  out, 
three  of  whom  were  drowned.  The  other 
five  gained  the  shore,  and  repaired  the  pin- 
nace. 

They  remained  here  three  days  ;  and  then 
with  one  butt  of  water,  one  piece  of  pork,  and 
three  small  crabs,  put  to  sea,  and  in  seventeen 
daj's  reached  Madagascar,  where  they  landed. 
Here  they  trusted  to  the  mercy  and  humanity 
of  the  natives  ;  but  all  of  them  died  of  sick- 
ness (some  no  i without  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  poisoned'  e.xcept  John  Deans,  who 
was  conducted  to  the  king,  and  well  received 
by  him.  It  was,  however,  some  time  before 
he  could  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  coun- 
try';  which,  after  great  hardships,  heat  length 
obtained,  and  got  on  board  an  East  India 
ship,  bound  from  ^Madagascar  to  Bombay. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  and  had  a 
pension  from  the  East  India  Companj'. 


Shipwrecked  Mariners  in 
Virginia. 

A  small  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fortj' 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Bayley,  with  a 
crew  and  passengers  to  the  number  of  forty- 
one  persons,  was  wrecked  on  the  Ronoke 
sandbanks,  near  Virginia,  in  April,  1710. 
The  boat  in  which  the  crew  attempted  to 
escape,  was  staved  to  pieces  before  they 
could  quit  the  ship's  side,  and  they  with 
difficulty  regained  the  deck.  Two  negroes, 
who  were  excellent  divers,  succeeded  in  con- 
veying a  rope  ashore,  and  making  it  fast  to 
the  stump  of  a  tree  ;  by  means  of  which, 
seven  persons  were  enabled  to  escape  from 
the  vessel. 

For  two  days  they  were  without  provisions, 
and  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain,  when  they  ob- 
tained from  a  Virginian  planter  a  couple  of 
pines  and  a  small  tub  of  butter,  which  the  sea 
had  cast  up.  These  they  eat  with  greediness. 
A  puBcheon  of  water  was  also  thrown  ashore, 
which  was  a  great  relief  The  planter  took 
the  party  to  his  habitation,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  and  gave  them  some  hung  beef,  and 
ground  Indian  corn  mixed  with  milk.      There 


were  only  two  beds  in  the  house,  which  the 
family  instantly  gave  up  to  the  distressed 
mariners. 

After  remaining  five  days  with  their  kind 
host,  they  hired  a  canoe  with  two  sails,  and 
resolved  to  go  up  the  river  to  wait  on  Colonel 
Carew,  ihe  deputy  governor,  with  whom  one 
of  the  party  was  acquainted.  After  being 
verjr  well  entertained  by  him.,  they  proceeded 
to  the  governor,  who  received  them  most 
kindly,  and  hurried  the  whole  party  into  his 
dining  room,  where  a  supper  and  a  bowl  of 
punch  stood  prepared  for  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, his  guests.  But  he  apologized  to  them, 
and  said  he  could  not  think  of  anyone  tasting 
the  supper  until  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
had  been  satisfied.  They  soon  cleared  what 
was  set  before  them ;  and  then  another  supper 
was  provided  for  the  whole  company,  of 
which  the  seamen  also  shared,  notwithstand- 
ing their  previous  repast. 

The  governor,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Richard  Castleman,  one  of  the  party,  and  the 
owner  of  the  cargo  in  the  vessel  that  had  been 
lost,  offered  him  his  horse,  to  carrj-^  him  by 
land  to  Kakatan,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  distant  ;  and  also  provided  as 
a  guide,  an  honest  Quaker,  who  for  a  trifling 
sum  agreed  to  accompany  him  and  bring  back 
the  horse.  The  waj-  lay  through  unfrequented 
woods,  which  the  guide  traced  by  marks  on 
the  trees.  After  travelling  twenty  miles,  they 
arrived  at  the  plantation  of  a  Quaker,  to  whom 
the  guide  said,  '  Friend,  I  have  brought  along 
with  me  a  shipwrecked  gentleman,  who  is 
going  to  Kakatan,  and  desires  a  lodging  to- 
night.' The  host  answered,  'Friend,  come 
in,  thou  art  welcome.'  Here  ^Ir.  Casrleman 
was  well  entertained ;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  going  to  depart,  he  offered  his 
host  some  compensation, ;  at  which  he  felt 
much  offended,  saying,  '  My  house  is  no  inn, 
and  we  see  strangers  so  very  seldom,  that 
they  are  always  welcome  when  they  come ; 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  lessen  the  store 
of  an  unfortunate  man  like  thyself  Similar 
hospitality  was  received  during  the  whole 
journey ;  and  at  the  house  of  the  guide's 
father,  where  they  remained  four  days,  when 
INIr.  Castleman  was  paj'ing  the  guide  the 
money  agreed  upon,  his  father  testified  much 
displeasure,  declaring  that  he  would  disown 
him  for  a  son,  if  he  took  a  single  penny. 
Such  was  the  disinterested  and  compassionate 
conduct  of  the  people  of  America  to  a  man 
in  misfortune.  Mr.  Castleman  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  safety,  where  he  again  joined  some 
of  his  shipwrecked  comrades.  They  em- 
barked in  a  vessel  for  England  ;  and  after  a 
stormy  passage,  reached  London  in  the  month 
of  November,  1710. 


The  Oswego. 

Few  shipwrecks  have  occurred  of  late  years 
attended  with  circumstances  more  distressing 
than  that  of  the  Os^vego,  which  was  stranded 
on  the  coast  of  Barbarj-,  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Santa  Cruz.     The 
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master,  Judah  Paddock,  a,  Quaker,  has 
written  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  crew,  which  reaHzes  literally 
the  poet's  pictures 

'  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 

And   sold   to   slavery  ;    of    their  redemption 

thence. 
And  with  it  all  tlieir  travail's  history  ; 
Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle.' 

The  Osuuego,  with  a  crew  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, including  two  Swedes,  two  Danes,  two 
negroes,  two  boys,  and  a  worthless  Irishman 
named  Pat,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1800,  for  the  L  ape  Verd  Islands,  but 
by  an  error  in  reckonirg,  missed  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  when  between 
the  latitudes  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the 
vessel  struck,  and  she  filled  rapidly  with 
water.  Surrounded  with  foaming  billows, 
every  surge  threatened  the  crew  with  destruc- 
tion. It  was  now  about  midnight,  when  the 
crew,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  master, 
determined  on  going  ashore,  though  cautioned 
that  they  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary.  They  took  the  long  boat,  and  such  was 
their  haste  to  quit  the  ship,  that  they  neither 
took  water  nor  provisions  with  them.  With 
some  difficulty  they  reached  the  rocks,  and 
crawled  over  some  of  them  which  were  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  to  a  sand  bed,  a  little 
bej'^ond  which  appeared  a  sand  hill  above  a 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  crew  soon  became  sensible  of  their 
error  in  quitting  the  ship  :  and  their  first  ob- 
ject was  to  get  back  to  it  for  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  materials  for  repairing 
the  long  boat,  which  had  been  much  shattered 
on  the  rocks.  Several  of  the  crew  attempted 
to  swim  to  the  wreck,  but  failed  ;  and  Sam, 
one  of  the  negroes,  was  so  much  exhausted, 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  two  of  the  men,  who  swam  after  him. 
A  raft  was  now  constructed,  by  lashing  to- 
gether some  pieces  of  small  spars,  and  the 
lower  yard  of  a  ship  which  they  found  lying 
on  shore.  But  failing  to  gain  the  wreck  by 
these  means,  the  mate,  at  Mr.  Paddock's 
suggestion,  determined  on  trying  to  reach  it, 
by  following  the  receding  water  as  low  as 
possible,  and  then  darting  through  the 
breakers,  which  alone  prevented  the  sailors 
from  reaching  it.  He  accordingly  stripped, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  at  the 
ship. 

A  quantity  of  provisions,  consisting  of  forty 
pounds  of  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  a  bag  of  Indian  corn,  with 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  were  safely  landed.  A 
quantity  of  water  in  kegs,  and  unfortiinately, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  a  case  of  spirits,  and 
a  hamper  of  port  wine  and  porter,  were  also 
brought  on  shore.  Having  erected  a  tent, 
and  made  a  good  supper,  at  eight  o'clock  they 
set  the  watch,  who  were  to  be  relieved  every 
two  hours,  intending  to  begin  early  the  next 
morning,  and  land  everything  necessary'  for 
repairing  the  boat,  so  as  tp  render  it  fit  for 


their  departure,  which  they  hoped  to  do  in 
two  days. 

Anxious  to  know  whether  there  were  any 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  de- 
spatched one  man  to  the  eastward,  and  another 
to  the  west,  along  the  coast,  to  endeavour  to 
discover,'  if  possible,  whereabouts,  and  in  what 
sort  of  country,  they  were.  In  the  evening, 
the  man  who  had  been  sent  to  the  west  re- 
turned with  most  fearful  tidings  that  he  had 
seen  about  twelve  miles  off  a  heap  of  human 
bones  near  a  fire,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  extinguished  above  a  few  days  ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  in  a  land  of 
cannibals.  Luckily  he  told  this  adventure 
first  to  the  master,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him, 
and  who  prevailed  on  him  not  to  mention  it  to 
the  others,  for  fear  it  might  dishearten  them. 
The  man  sent  towards  the  east  lost  his  way 
in  the  mountains,  and  did  not  get  back  till  the 
following  day,  when  they  were  all  in  great  un- 
easiness about  him.  He  had  walked  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  without  seeing  anj'  human 
being,  except  a  man  with  a  camel  travelling 
westward.  In  the  meantime,  an  incident  took 
place  which  led  to  an  entire  change  of  pur- 
pose. Pat,  and  one  of  the  Danes,  who  was  as 
much  addicted  to  tippling  as  himself,  being 
unfortunately  together  upon  watch,  they  made 
free  with  the  spirits,  and  fell  asleep  through 
drunkenness.  This  neglect  of  duty  was  dis- 
covered when  their  companions  awoke  in  the 
morning  ;  and  what  was  much  more  alfiicting, 
it  was  found  by  the  traces  and  footmarks  left, 
that  during  their  insensibility,  two  natives 
(accompanied  by  a  dog)  had  walked  round, 
and  reconnoitred  the  party.  Dreading  the 
appearance  of  the  natives  in  force,  the  idea  of 
finishing  the  repairs  of  the  boat  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  crew  resolved  on  marching 
along  .shore,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Santa 
Cruz,  which  they  supposed  to  be  about  a 
hundred  and  eight}- miles  distant.  Each  man 
then  took  five  bottles  of  water  and  twenty  bis- 
cuits ;  and  thus  slenderly  provided,  began 
their  sorrowful  route.  The  master  had  an 
umbrella  ;  a  spy-glass,  about  the  value  of  six 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  ;  and  a  copper  tea- 
kettle full  of  water,  to  be  first  used.  His 
pockets  were  stored  with  chocolate  and  sugar. 
Pat  and  the  Dane  contrived  to  smuggle  a 
bottle  of  gin,  and  pass  it  for  water,  which  was 
afterwards  the  cause  of  much  evil.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock put  on  a  new  suit,  and  the  rest  of  the 
clothing  was  divided  among  the  crew.  The 
negro  Jack,  seeing  two  pieces  of  tablnet  which 
Mr.  P.  had  bought  in  Ireland  for  his  wife, 
about  to  be  left,  seized  hold  of  them,  saying, 
'  Master,  my  mistress  shall  wear  these  gowns 
3'et :  she  shall,  master,  depend  upon  it  :  they 
are  too  pretty  to  leave  here  ;  and  singular  as 
it  must  appear.  Jack's  declarations  were  rea- 
lized. 

Having  buried  all  their  arms,  and  hoisted 
an  ensign  on  the  hill,  that  they  might  depart 
'  under  flying  colours,'  they  set  forward, 
agreeing,  in  ca.se  of  separation  or  capture,  to 
call  themselves  Englishmen.  They  travelled 
south-east,  over  mountains  of  sand,  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun,  and  the  reflection  of  it§ 
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rays  from  the  burning  sands.  Towards  even- 
ing they  reached  a  cave  by  the  sea-side,  into 
which  they  all  entered,  and  passed  the  nisht. 
On  the  next  day  they  resumed  their  toilsome 
progress,  and  met  with  one  of  those  illusions 
so  frequent  in  torrid  climates  :  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  they  thought  there  was  a  pond  ; 
two  men  were  immediately  dispatched  for- 
ward, when  they  found  it  to  be  a  formation  of 
pure  salt.  The  disappointed  wanderers  went 
on  ;  and  not  long  after  a  town  appeared  before 
them,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  master  caused  the  men  to 
stop,  and  advanced  alone.  He  reached  a 
cluster  of  houses,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
number,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  square, 
without  roofs,-each  having  a  door-way  on  the 
south  side,  indifferently  well  built  without 
mortar.  On  a  signal,  the  men  came  up.  They 
walked  about  the  building,  conjecturing  what 
they  were ;  when  they  discovered,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  northernmost  house,  several 
casks,  of  about  one  hundred  gallons,  with  one 
head  out.  From  their  appearance  they  took 
them  to  have  been  French  brandy  casks. 
The  wooden  hoops  were  mostly  left  on  them, 
but  the  iron  ones  were  all  gone.  In  one  of 
them  there  was  a  large  qiianiity  of  huiiian 
hair.  Upon  looking  into  that  cask,  one  of  the 
men  exclaimed,  '  O  my  God  I  we  are  in  a 
savage  inhospitable  land  ;  these  poor  fellows, 
who  were  lately  here,  have  been  murdered.' 
Their  lot  v.^as  however  cast,  and  they  had  only 
to  submit.  They  agreed  in  opinion  that  these 
cabins  had  been  erected  by  a  shIp\\Tecked 
company'  for  their  preservation  ;  but  that  they 
had  hii^w  destroj-ed  by  the  natives.  This 
conjecture  was  rendered  more  probable,  by  a 
pile  of  human  bones,  which  were  found  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  place.  At  night,  they 
bivouacked  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  surrounded 
by  wild  beast.s,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
hyaenas,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  resort  to 
the  usual  expedient  to  keep  them  off,  that  of 
lighting  fires,  le.^t  it  should  betray  them  to  the 
more  sa  'age  human  inhabitants. 

Discontent  again  appeared  among  the  crew, 
who  had  now  got  about  fifty-five  miles  from 
the  vessel,  and  they  came  to  the  insane  and 
fatal  determination,  to  measure  back  their 
steps.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  they  should  all  go  back, 
and  use  every  exertion  to  prepare  the  boat  for 
sailing,  except  Mr.  Paddock,  who  would  go  for- 
ward, and  if  he  found  the  inhabitants  friendly, 
would  hire  camels  and  send  for  them.  The 
tvvo  negroes  would  not  quit  their  master,  and 
Pat  also  accompanied  him.  The  provisions 
and  the  water  were  divided  ;  those  who  were 
going  forward  being  allowed  the  largest  share, 
namely,  twenty  bottles  of  water  and  a  full 
share  of  br^ad. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  they 
separated.  '  The  expressions  of  every  man  on 
this  tr>-ing  occasion,'  says  Mr.  Paddock  in 
his  narrative,  '  can  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory,  as  long  as  my  senses  shall  remain. 
Tears  gushed  from  every  eye  :  some  of  us 
could  scarcely  articulate  the  word  Farewell. 
We  shook  hand.;  with  each  other,  and  all 


moved  in  a  silent  procession  at  the  same 
signal,  which  was  go  on. 

Mr.  Paddock  and  his  little  band  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  they  encountered  seven 
Arabs,  whom  he  advanced  to  meet,  and  held 
out  his  right  hand  in  token  of  friendship.  Of 
this  the  barbarians  took  no  notice  ;  but  passing 
him  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  rushed  upon 
their  prey  with  drawn  daggers,  threw  them 
down,  and  began  to  cut  av%-ay  their  knap- 
sacks, and  rifle  them  of  everj'thing  about 
their  persons. 

The  captain  was  the  last  exposed  to  this 
inhospitable  treatment  ;  his  spy-glass  being 
mistaken  for  arms,  which  rendered  the  savages 
more  cautious.  At  length,  however,  they 
sprung  upon  him  like  tigers,  and  soon  stripped 
him  of  his  watch,  gold,  and  other  property. 
This  done,  and  the  spoil  almost  fought  for  in 
the  struggle  of  appropriation,  these  religious 
robbers  faced  eastward,  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  took  up  sand  in  their  hands  as  if  it  were 
water,  and  washed  themselves  with  it — hands, 
arms,  face,  neck,  &c.  They  ne.xt  feil  pros- 
trate, with  their  faces  on  the  ground  ;  then 
rose  upon  their  knees,  and  said  over  many 
words,  which,  from  their  looks  and  gestures, 
appeared  to  be  prayers,  or  a  sort  of  te  deitvi. 
for  their  booty. 

The  banditti  now  re -primed  their  guns,  and 
made  their  poor  prisoners  kneel  down  with 
their  faces  towards  them.  This  done,  they 
enquired  for  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  their 
number,  where  the  ship  was,  &c.;  and  alter 
obtaining  this  iriformation,  though  with  some 
difficultj',  they  gave  each  of  them  a  load  to 
carrj-,  when  the}'  gave  the  word  bouiar,  go  on, 
accompanying  it  by  a  blow,  and  a  push  for- 
ward. 

Eager  to  get  to  the  vessel,  the  Arabs  drove 
them  along  with  continued  blows,  and  the 
threat  of  shooting  them.  On  the  ninth,  they 
overtook  si.x  more  of  the  crew  on  their  way 
back  to  the  vessel,  the  remaining  four  having 
lain  down  to  sleep  on  the  road  ^  as  soon  as 
these  si.x  saw  the  Arabs  approaching,  they 
finished  their  remaining  water,  to  the  great 
regret  of  IVIr.  Paddock  and  his  companions, 
who  hoped,  on  meeting  with  them,  to  have 
quenched  their  burning  thirst.  These  men 
were  soon  stripped  with  the  same  brutality  as 
had  been  practised  on  the  first  part^^  and 
added  to  the  band  of  prisoners.  In  describ- 
ing the  number  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Pad- 
dock had  designated  te7i,  meaning  ten  besides 
himself,  the  negroes,  and  Pat ;  but  the  Arabs 
understood  him  ten  in  all,  and  were  now 
satisfied  that  they  had  captured  the  v.hole. 
They  thereupon  thought  of  dividing  their 
prisoners, — a  difficult  task,  since  ten  were  to 
be  allotted  among  seven.  With  much  con- 
tention, the  chief  and  his  son  (a  youth  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen}  obtained  three  ;  Mr. 
Paddock,  and  Jack  the  black,  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  worst  Arab  of  the  gang,  and  the  rest 
had  each  one.  Thus  disposed  of,  they  travelled, 
suffering  every  misery,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
shore  on  which  the  vessel  lay.  Here  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  natives  had  col- 
lected, men,  women,  and  children,  and  nothing 
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but  furious  contests  for  plunder  and  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  four  mariners  who  had 
slept  on  the  road,  made  their  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  this  scramble,  in  which  some 
blood  was  shed,  and  were  immediately 
seized  and  stripped  by  the  multitude.  Their 
destiny  was  thus  separated  from  that  of  the  ten 
who  had  been  divided  among  the  seven  Arabs  ; 
and  after  only  half  an  hour's  mournful  com- 
munion, the  latter  were  once  more  put  upon 
their  march,  leaving  their  messmates  in  the 
hands  of  the  crowd,  who  were  breaking  up  the 
OsT.vego. 

They  first  shaped  their  course  south-west ; 
and  having  procured  a  camel  to  carry  their 
baggage,  ihey  turned  eastward,  and  marched 
over  the  old  ground  on  the  9th  and  loth  of 
April.  One  of  the  Arabs  now  left  them,  but 
.soon  returned  with  about  half  a  bushel  of  sweet 
berries,  and  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
half-grown  goat.  Its  head,  skin,  and  legs 
they  took  off  immediately,  opened  and 
quartered  it,  laid  it  on  the  sand,  and  covered 
it  over  with  hot  sand,  and  a  fire  of  dried  sticks 
to  cook  it.  The  entrails  in  their  raw  state, 
were  thrown  to  the  poor  prisoners,  who  were 
suffering  more  from  thirst  than  hunger,  having 
been  long  without  water.  This  nauseous  food 
being  warm  and  moist,  these  unhappy  men 
were  fain  to  chew  it  after  picking  off  the  fat, 
It  was  destined  to  be  their  meal  for  five  days. 
After  finishing  their  own  repast,  the  Arabs 
threw  the  bones  to  the  Christian  dogs,  but 
there  was  not  an  ounce  of  meat  on  the  whole. 
From  the  nth  to  the  14th,  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion and  aggravation  of  miseries.  Almost 
w-ithout  water  during  the  burning  heat  of  day, 
without  covering  except  sometimes  drifting 
sand)  during  the  inclemency  of  the  night, 
forced  onward  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  daily,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
food,  nothing  could  exceed  the  wretchedness 
of  their  condition.  A  pond  of  putrid  water, 
as  thick  as  common  gruel,  was  a  luxurj'  beyond 
estimation  ;  and  the  twigs  of  a  shrub,  like 
dwarf  thorn,  and  a  patch  of  barley  which  thej' 
came  to  on  the  13th,  were  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged as  blessings  from  heaven.  With  the 
raw  grain,  the  Arabs,  for  the  first  time  .show- 
ing them  any  kindness,  assisted  them  to  fill 
their  stomachs.  Patches  of  wild  oats  were 
also  seen  here  and  there  in  these  desert  places, 
as  their  journey  lengthened.  On  the  14th, 
after  their  long  and  never  forgotten  morning 
prayers,  the  Arabs  discharged  the  camel  and 
its  owner,  and  loaded  their  captives  with  the 
luggage  ;  but  they  now  were  too  faint  and 
exhausted  for  the  labour,  and  neither  threats 
nor  blows  had  power  to  urge  them  on.  Parched 
with  thirst,  life  itself  seemed  worth  no  more 
than  a  tumbler  of  water ;  and  their  cruel  task- 
masters were  compelled  to  relieve  them  from 
their  burthens,  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
buried  in  the  sand.  Two  or  three  miles  further, 
they  arrived  at  an  encampment  of  several 
hundred  natives,  withtheir  wives  and  families. 
Here  they  found  in  slavery  an  Englishman, 
about  nineteen,  named  George,  and  two  boys, 
Jack,  and  Laura,  a  Mulatto,  all  belonging  to 
the   ship  the  Martin  Hall,  of  London,  cast 


away  on  that  coast  more  than  a  year  before. 
The  meeting  was  of  the  most  affecting  kind. 

After  proceeding  onward  for  some  days,  and 
suffering  under  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  the  wretched 
prisoners  were  all  sold  to  an  Arab  chief  of  the 
name  of  Ahomed,  except  the  two  negroes, 
whom  the  mountaineers  would  not  part  with 
at  any  price.  Ahomed  having  bought  the 
men  on  speculation,  sent  them  to  Mogadore, 
where  they  were  received  with  ever^'  kindness 
by  Mr.  Gwin,  the  British  Consul,  and  ransomed 
by  Messrs.  Court,  Jackson,  and  Foxcroft,  for 
the  sura  of  1700  dollars.  One  incident  only  re- 
mains to  be  told  ;  while  Mr.  Paddock  was 
with  Mr.  Foxcroft,  a  wild  Arab  came  with 
the  pieces  of  tabinet,  which  the  poor  negro 
had  vowed  his  mistress  should  wear.  They 
were  immediately  purchased,  and  jNIr.  Pad- 
dock had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  his  wife 
a  dress  which  must  have  been  doubly  prized 
on  account  of  its  singular  adventures. 


Humanity  of  Caraib  Indians. 

Captain  Aubin,  with  a  crew  of  nine  men. 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Coast  of  Guiana,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1756.  The  ship,  which 
was  a  bark  of  eighty  tons,  filled  so  rapidly 
with  water,  that  some  of  the  men  were  drowned 
in  their  hammocks.  Captain  Aubin,  with  the 
mate  and  two  of  the  crew,  got  into  the  boat, 
which  was  leaky,  without  any  provisions  or 
water,  without  a  sail  or  oars,  or  any  imple- 
ment except  a  knife.  Thirteen  onions  were 
picked  up  near  the  ship  before  leaving  her. 
With  much  labour  the  planks  which  lined  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  were  got  up,  and  a  mast 
formed  of  them.  A  piece  of  plank  was  used 
as  a  substitute  for  a  yard,  and  to  this  was 
fixed  one  of  the  sailor's  trousers,  which  ser\-ed 
as  a  sail.  A  shirt  was  cut  into  strips,  which 
were  twisted,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rigging. 
The  boat  continued  to  leak  so  much,  that  one 
of  the  men  was  incessantly  occupied  in  baling 
out  the  water  by  means  of  the  captain's  Dutch 
hat.  Such  was  the  melancholy  situation  of 
these  men,  who  were  naked,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempestuous  .sea. 

Hunger  and  thirst  were  resisted  for  two  days 
with  great  patience  ;  but  on  the  third  day 
Captain  Aubin  killed  a  dog  which  they  had 
taken  on  board.  The  animal's  blood  was 
caught  in  the  hat,  out  of  which  the  men 
eagerly  drank  by  turns,  and  felt  themselves 
very  much  refreshed  by  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
dog,  and  a  flying  fish,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  boat,  were  also  a  great  relief  On  the 
eighth  day  the  two  seamen  died,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  were  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
stand  upright,  or  steer  the  boat.  To  their  in- 
expressible joy,  however,  the  high  land  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tobago 
was  discovered  in  the  evening  ;  and,  keeping 
the  boat  towards  it  all  night,  a  current  in  the 
morning  cast  them  on  the  beach  at  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  island. 

They  had  not  remained  here  long  when 
they  were  discovered  by  some  native  Caraibs, 
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who  first  brought  them  food,  and  then  con- 
veyed them  to  their  huts  in  Man  of  War  Bay. 
Captain  Aubin  was  laid  in  their  onij-  ham- 
mock; a  \'er>-  palatable  mess  of  herbs  and 
broth  was  prepared  by  a  woman  for  hirn,  and 
his  wounds  were  dressed  with  a  decoction  of 
tobacco.  Every  morning  the  men  lifted  him 
from  the  hammock,  and  carried  him  in  their 
arms  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon  tree,  where 
they  covered  him  with  plantain  leaves,  to 
shelter  him  from  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Similar 
attentions  were  paid  to  the  mate  ;  and  the 
Caraibs  were  so  generous  as  to  give  to  each  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt,  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  ships  casually  arriving  there 
to  trade  for  turtle  and  tortoiseshell. 

Such  was  the  care  and  attention  experienced 
by  Captain  Aubin,  that  in  about  three  weeks 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  support 
himself  on  crutches.  The  natives  crowded 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  see  him,  and 
none  came  empty-handed,  but  some  brought 
one  thing  and  some  another  for  their  relief. 

Captain  Aubin  gave  the  natives  several 
boards,  with  his  name  cut  upon  them,  to  be 
shown  to  any  ships  which  might  casually 
touch  at  the  coast.  At  length,  a  vessel  in  a 
voyage  to  Martinique  saw  one  of  the  boards, 
and  made  the  circumstances  of  his  situation 
first  known  at  Martinique,  and  thence  it 
reached  Barbadoes. 

His  fate  having  been  made  known  at  Bar- 
badoes, a  small  vessel  was  dispatched  in  quest 
of  him,  and  he  and  his  mate  were  thus  enabled 
to  leave  the  hospitable  Caraibs,  after  having 
lived  nine  weeks  on  their  bounty ;  and  when 
prepared  to  depart,  they  still  furnished  a 
quantity  of  poultry-,  roots,  and  fruits  for  the 
voyage.  About  thirty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren accompanied  him  to  the  beach,  and  all 
appeared  impressed  with  the  deepest  regret  at 
his  departure. 


The  Pandora. 

After  the  mutiny  on  board  the  Botinty  armed 
transport,  in  1789,  when  the  commander.  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  having  been  forced  into  an  open 
boat,  made  a  dangerous  voyage  from  Tofoa  to 
Timor,  the  British  Government  determined 
that  so  flagrant  an  act  of  insubordination 
should  not  pass  unpimished.  Accordingly  the 
Pandora  frigate,  Captain  Edwards,  was  dis- 
patched in  quest  of  the  mutineers,  in  January, 
1 791.  They  were  discovered  at  Otaheite,  and 
fourteen  of  them  secured. 

On  the  return  of  the  Pandora,  in  the 
month  of  May,  she  was  wrecked  in  Endea- 
vour Straits,  when  thirty-five  of  the  crew  and 
four  of  the  prisoners  perished.  The  remainder, 
amounting  to  no  persons,  got  safely  on  board 
the  pinnace,  the  launch,  the  yawl,  and 
other  boats,  and  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Timor. 
A  pair  of  wooden  scales  was  put  into  each 
boat,  ajid  the  provisions  being  short,  the 
weight  of  a  musket-ball  of  bread  was  regularly 
supplied  to  each  individual  They  at  length 
neglected  weighing  their  slender  allowance, 
their  mouths  becoming  so  parched  that  few 


attempted  to  eat ;  and  what  was  not  claimed 
was  returned  to  the  general  stock.  Old  per- 
sons suffered  more  than  the  young  ones,  of 
which  a  remarkable  instance  was  seen  in  a 
young  boy,  a  midshipman,  who  sold  his  allow- 
ance of  water  two  days  for  an  allowance  of 
bread.  At  length,  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
voj'age,  they  reached  Timor,  and  afterwards 
Cowpang,  where  the  Dutch  received  them 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 


xSoble  Resignation. 

On  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758, 
the  island  of  St.  John,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  capitulated  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  inhabitants  should  be  sent  to 
France.  The  Dicke  William  transport,  com- 
manded by  Captain  NichoUs,  took  on  board 
nearly  four  hundred  of  them  ;  but  on  her  way 
home  encountered  a  violent  storm,  which 
nearly  dashed  her  to  pieces.  Ever\-  effort 
was  made  to  preser%-e  the  ship,  in  which  the 
French,  and  even  the  women,  greatly  assisted. 
There  was  a  prisoner  on  Ijoard,  who  was  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  age,  the  father  of 
the  whole  island  of  St.  John's,  and  who  had 
a  number  of  children,  grandchildren,  and 
other  relations  on  board.  The  gentleman, 
seeing  no  hopes  that  the  vessel  could  be  saved, 
went  to  Captain  Nicholls,  and  taking  him  in 
his  arms,  said  that  he  came  by  desire  of  the 
whole  of  his  country-men,  to  request  that  he 
and  his  men  would  endeavour  to  save  their 
own  lives  in  the  boats.  '  And,'  said  the  vene- 
rable patriarch,  while  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks,  '  as  the  boats  are  insufii- 
cient  to  carrj*  more  than  you  and  your  crew, 
we  will  not  be  accessary-  to  your  destruction. 
We  are  well  convinced  by  your  whole  conduct 
that  you  have  done  everything  in  your  power 
for  our  preservation,  but  God  Almighty  seems 
to  have  ordained  that  many  of  us  must  perish, 
and  our  only  wish  and  hope  is,  that  you  and 
your  men  may  reach  the  shore  in  safety.' 

Such  generosity  and  gratitude,  for  only 
doing  a  duty  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  their  own,  aston- 
ished Captain  NichoUs,  and  he  replied,  that 
although  there  were  no  hopes  of  life,  yet,  as 
they  had  all  embarked  in  the  same  unhappy 
voyage,  they  would  all  take  the  same  chance, 
and  share  the  same  fate.  The  old  gentleman 
strongly  remonstrated,  and  reminded  the  cap- 
tain that  if  he  did  not  acquaint  his  people  with 
the  offer  he  would  have  to  answer  for  their 
lives.  Captain  Nicholls  then  mentioned  it  to 
the  crew,  who  said  they  would  cheerfully  re- 
m.ain  on  board  if  any  plan  could  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  the  others ;  but  that 
being  impossible,  they  would  not  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  earnest  request.  The 
people'  then  thanking  them  for  their  great 
kindness,  bade  them  an  eternal  farewell,  and, 
hastening  down  the  stern  ladder,  got  into  the 
boat,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven.  A 
French  priest,  who  was  under  strong  appre- 
hensions of  death,  was  at  his  earnest  request 
taken  into  the  boat.     Just  as  thev  had  left  the 
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vessel  her  decks  blew  up,  she  instantly  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
persons  perished  with  her.  Captain  Nicholls 
and  his  men  reached  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
safety,  and  landed  at  Penzance. 


Camoens. 

When  the  celebrated  poet  of  Portugal 
found  it  prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his 
native  country,  he  sailed  for  India  with  are- 
solution  never  to  return.  As  the  ship  left  the 
Tagus  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  on  Scipio  Africanus, 
higrata  pat7-ia,  iion  possidetis  ossa  viea — 
Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  possess  my 
bones  !  He  little  knew  what  evils  in  the 
east  would  awaken  the  remembrance  of  his 
native  fields. 

After  various  adventures,  Camoens  set  sail 
in  a  ship,  freighted  by  himself,  from  Macao 
for  Goa,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the  gulf, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecou,  in  Cochin 
China.  Ail  he  had  acquired  was  lost  in  the 
waves  ;  his  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand 
while  he  saved  himself  with  the  other,  were 
all  he  found  himself  possessed  of  when  he 
stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shore.  But 
the  natives  gave  him  a  most  humane  recep- 
tion ;  this  he  has  immortalised  in  the  prophetic 
song  of  the  tenth  Lusiad.  Having  named 
the  iMecon,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

Este  recebera  placido,  e  brando,  i^c. 

'  On  his  gentle  hospitable  bosom  shall  he 
receive  the  song,  wet  from  woeful  unhappy 
shipwreck,  escaped  from  destroying  tempests, 
from  ravenous  dangers,  the  effect  of  the 
unjust  sentence  upon  him,  whose  lyre  shall  be 
more  renowned  than  enriched.' 

And  in  the  seventn  book  he  tells  us  that 
here  he  lost  the  wealth  which  satisfied  his 
wishes  : — 

Agora  de  esperaitcaja  adqtdrida,  ^c. 
'  Now,  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope 
could  crave. 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave. 

For  ever  lost ; 

INIy  life,  like  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king 
of  yore, 

By  miracle  prolonged.' 


Ships  Lost  amidst  Ice. 

In  the  year  1777,  three  Dutch  vessels  were 
lost  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery-,  and  of 
the  crews,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  only  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
saved.  The  crews,  in  the  first  instance,  ob- 
tained a  refuge  in  another  vessel,  which  they 
reached  with  much  difficulty,  being  obliged  to 
leap  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another.  The 
seamen  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  being  reduced  to  feed  on  the  remnants 
of  fish  attached  to  the  root  of  a  whalebone. 
The  dogs  belonging  to  the  lost  vessels  were 
next  killed  and  ate,  and  snow  water,  in  which 


chips  of  wood  had  been  infused,  was  drank 
to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  refiige  ship  was,  the  day  after  they 
had  got  on  board,  crushed  by  enormous 
pieces  of  ice,  and  then  buried  under  them. 
The  suddenness  of  the  disaster  prevented  the 
crew  from  saving  any  fuel  from  the  vessel, 
but  they  got  some  portions  of  sails  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  eleven  boats.  These  precau- 
tions proved  vain,  for  they  were  forced  to 
seek  for  safety  in  flight;  then  leaping  from 
one  portion  of  ice  to  another,  they  tried  to 
find  a  solid  place  of  sufficient  extent  to  con- 
tain the  whole.  This  they  at  length  found, 
and  carried  thither  their  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions. 

These  mariners,  though  exposed  to  the 
most  intense  cold,  on  an  immense  island  of 
ice,  which  might  the  first  moment  tumble 
down  and  crush  them  to  atoms,  and  almost 
destitute  of  food  and  clothing,  still  continued  to 

*  Lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope.' 

They  hastily  prepared  two  miserable  tents 
with  the  pieces  of  sails  they  had  secured,  and 
sheltered  themselves  in  them  in  the  best 
manner  they  were  able.  The  field  of  ice  con- 
tinually drifting,  it  became  impossible  to  re- 
main on  it  with  any  degree  of  safet}-.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  rescued  crews  re- 
solved attempting  another  voyage  to  reach 
the  continent,  while  twenty-six,  considering 
it  impracticable,  preferred  staying  behind. 
The  adventurers,  entertaining  dift'erent  opi- 
nions with  respect  to  their  route,  separated 
into  several  parties. 

Captain  Janz  and  three  other  ofhcers,  fol- 
lowed by  forty  seamen,  set  forward  on  the 
13th  of  October.  Each  had  thirteen  biscuits, 
which  was  his  whole  stock  of  provisions. 
After  a  short  though  distressing  journej',  they 
arrived  at  an  island,  where  they  passed  the 
night.  Here  they  met  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  very  hospitable,  carried  them 
in  canoes  to  their  huts,  and  supplied  them 
with  dried  fish,  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  vege- 
tables. 

After  passing  several  daj^s  with  their  bene- 
factors, they  resumed  their  journey,  wliich 
was  a  painful  one.  They  passed  through  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Greenlanders— by  some  they 
were  well  received,  but  much  oftener  ill- 
treated  ;  and  they  were  exposed  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  A  little  moss,  scraped 
from  under  the  snow,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  the 
dogs  that  they  killed,  added  to  a  tew  which 
were  luckily  caught,  formed  their  entire  sus- 
tenance. At  last,  after  enduring  every  species 
of  misfortune  and  fatigue,  they  arrived  at  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Frederickshaub,  on  the 
13th  March,  where  they  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained, and  afterwards  sent  to  Holland. 

Another  party,  who  had  taken  a  northerly 
direction,  endured  nearly  equal  distress,  but 
reached  the  .same  place  with  the  loss  of  one 
m.an  only.  Those  of  their  companions  in 
misfortune  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  fol- 
low them  remained  on  the  ice  until  it  was 
drifted  towards  Staten  Point.  They,  however, 
luckily  made  the  land,  and  embarking  aft?r» 
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wards  in  a  boat  they  had  preserved,  they 
reached  Greenland,  whence  they  were  rescued 
by  a  Danish  ship,  and  uhimately  reached 
Holland. 


The  Pelew  Islands. 

The  assertion  of  Shelley,  that 

•  We  lay  aside  distinctions,  if  our  fates 
Make  us  aUke  in  our  misfortunes," 
meets  with  a  bold  contradiction  in  the 
conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  Antelope 
packet,  which  was  wrecked  off  one  of  the 
Pelew  Islands,  in  August,  1783.  Nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  the  conduct  of 
the  men,  not  only  while  on  board  the  vessel 
struggling  to  preserve  her,  but  afterwards 
when  they  landed,  and  during  a  residence  of 
some  months  on  the  islands,  where  a  new 
vessel  was  built.  This  shipwreck  is  less  memo- 
rable for  its  disasters  than  for  having  brought 
the  English  acquainted  with  the  amiable  and 
hospitable  inhabitants  of  a  nation  till  then 
unknown. 

The  Antelope  packet,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Henry  Wilson,  with  a  crew  of  fifty  persons, 
including  sixteen  Chinese,  sailed  from  Macao 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1783  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August  she  struck  on  some  rocks  near  one  of  the 
Pelew  Islands,  called  Oroolong.  Fortunately 
the  accident  was  not  so  sudden  as  to  prevent 
the  crew  from  constructing  a  raft  ;  and  on 
that  and  in  the  boats,  they  conveyed  on  shore 
a  considerable  stock  of  provisions,  arms,  stores, 
working  tools,.  &c.  The  crew  endeavoured  to 
cheer  and  console  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  they  determined  to  leave  the 
ship,  not  a  man  offered  to  take  anything  but 
what  truly  belonged  to  him,  nor  did  any  of 
them  ask  for  or  obtain  spirits — the  conunon 
bane  of  seamen  in  misfortunes. 

On  the  day  after  they  landed,  a  small  party 
of  the  natives  came  to  them  in  tvvo  canoes. 
One  of  them  could  speak  the  Malay  tongue, 
and  was  enabled  to  converse  with  the  linguist 
belonging  to  th^  Antelope.  On  learning  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mariners,  they  e.xpressed 
much  sjmpathy.  Two  of  them  were  brothers 
of  the  king  of  Pelew,  and  they  e.\hibited  the 
greatest  wonder  and  astonishment  at  every- 
thing tbey  saw.  A  continued  intercourse  was 
now  kept  up  between  the  mariners  and  the 
natives.  The  king  of  Pelew  frequently  visited 
them,  gave  consent  to  build  a  new  vessel,  and 
in  return  had  the  assistance  of  a  fevvf  English 
sailors  in  some  warlike  e.vcursions  against  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

Such  was  the  activity  of  the  crew,  and  so 
cordial  their  assistance,  that  by  November  a 
new  vessel  ums  built,  and  Liunched  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  English  and  congratulations  of 
the  natives,  on  the  gth  of  that  month.  The 
King  of  Pelew  felt  such  confidence  in  the 
English,  'that  he  determined  to  send  his 
second  son,  Prince  Le  Boo,  to  England,  under 
the  protection  of  Captain  W'^ilson  ;  he  accord- 
ingly embarked,  and  the  new  vessel,  called 


the  Oroolong,  quitted  these  friendly  natives  on 
the  1 2th  of  November.  Captain  Wilson  first 
sailed  to  Macao,  and  thence  to  Canton,  where 
he  sold  his  ship  for  seven  hundred  dollars. 
He  then  embarked  with  Prince  Le  Boo  on 
board  the  Morse  East  Indiaman,  bound  for 
England,  v.here  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1784. 

This  young  prince,  then  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  interested  every  person  who  saw  him, 
from  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  anxiety  to  learn  everything  that  might  be 
of  service  to  his  country-  when  he  returned  to 
Pelew.  Ni^twithbtanding  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  of  him,  the  Prince  Le  Boo  died  of 
the  smallpo.x  five  months  after  he  reached 
England.  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  resolving  to  send  out  vessels  to 
acquaint  the  king  with  the  death  of  his  son, 
two  officers  who  had  been  on  board  the 
Antelope  sailed  for  that  purpose  in  August, 
1790.  The  king  bore  the  intelligence  with 
the  utmost  fortitude,  and  said  he  knew  Cap- 
tain Wilson  had  been  good  to  him.  The  in- 
tercourse commenced  by  misfortune  with  the 
Pelew  islands,  has  been  maintained  ;  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry  and  grain  have  been 
sent  to  the  inhabitants,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove their  country. 


The  Halsewell. 

'  Disastrous  day  1  what  ruin  hast  thou  bred  ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living,  and  the  dead  I 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  forlorn, 
And  ever  docm'd  the  orphan  child  to  mourn.' 

Falcoxer. 
A  deeper  sense  of  commiseration  has  .seldom 
been  e.xcited  than  that  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  the  Halsen'cll  East  Indiaman.  It  even 
became  the  subject  of  scenic  representation  ; 
and  the  matchless  pencil  of  De  Loutherbourg 
described  a  storm  at  sea,  with  the  loss  of  the 
Halseiuell,  with  the mostastonishing accuracy. 
The  conflict  of  the  raging  elements,  with  all 
their  characteristic  horrors,  presented  such  a 
striking  and  fearful  imitation  of  nature,  that 
even  mariners  viewed  the  scene  with  terror 
and  astonishment. 

The  Halsewell,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Pierce,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  exemplar^'  character, 
sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1 786.  Besides  the  crew  and  a  body  of  soldiers, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  board,  including  several  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
The  vessel,  after  being  driven  about  by  con- 
trary winds  for  some  days,  struck  on  the  rocks 
near  Leacombe,  on  the  Isle  of  Piirbeck,  at  a 
part  of  the  shore  where  the  cliff  is  of  vast 
height,  and  rises  almost  perpendicular  from  its 
base.  At  this  particular  spot,  where  it  was 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Halsewell  to 
be  driven,  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated 
into  a  cavern  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  depth, 
and  of  breadth  equal  to  the  length  of  a  large 
ship.     The  sides  of  the  cavern  are  so  nearly 
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upright  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  of 
access  ;  and  the  bottom  is  strewed  with  sharp 
and  uneven  rocks,  which  seem  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth  to  have  been  detached 
from  its  roof  The  ship  lay  with  her  broad- 
side opposite  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern, 
with  her  whole  length  stretched  almost  from 
side  to  side  of  it. 

When  there  was  no  longer  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  and  the 
ship  had  separated  in  the  middle,  the  crew, 
who  had  been  very  remiss  in  their  efforts, 
quitted  the  vessel  in  great  numbers.  Some 
of  them,  reached  points  of  the  projecting  rocks, 
from  which  they  afterwards  fell,  v.hile  others 
were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  sides  of  the 
cavern.  Twenty-seven  persons,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Meriton,  the  second  mate,  gained 
the  rock,  but  only  a  few  of  them  succeeded 
in  scrambling  beyond  the  reach  of  the  return- 
ing tide. 

Captain  Pierce  remained  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  sat  down  between  his  two  daugh- 
ters in  the  round-house,  struggling  to  suppress 
the  parental  tear  which  involuntarily  forced 
itself  in  his  eye.  It  was  now  night,  and  there 
were  no  hopes  of  rescuing  the  ladies  until 
daylight. 

Those  who  had  reached  the  rock  felt  some 
expectation  that  the  vessel  would  remain 
entire  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  their  own  distress 
the  sufferings  of  the  females  on  board  affected 
them  with  the  most  poignant  anguish,  and 
every  sea  that  broke  inspired  them  with  terror 
for  their  safety.  But,  alas  !  their  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  fatally  realised,  and  within  a 
very  few  minutes  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  third  mate,  had  gained  the  rock,  an  uni- 
versal shriek,  in  which  the  voice  of  female 
distress  was  lamentably  distinguished,  an- 
nounced the  dreadful  catastrophe : 

'  The  battering  waves  rush  in 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss.' 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  hushed  except 
the  roarings  of  the  winds,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  ;  the  wreck  was  buried  in  the  deep, 
and  not  an  atom  remained  to  mark  the  scene 
of  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 

The  shock  which  this  gave  to  the  trembling 
wretches  in  the  cavern  was  awful.  Though 
hardly  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  still  sur- 
rounded by  impending  dangers,  they  wept  for 
the  destiny  of  their  unhappy  companions. 
Many  who  had  gained  a  precarious  station, 
w-eakened  with  injuries,  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  battered  by  the  tempest,  forsook  their 
hold,  and  falling  on  the  rocks,  perished 
beneath  the  feet  of  their  miserable  associates. 
Their  dying  groans  and  exclamations,  only 
tended  to  awaken  more  painful  apprehensions, 
and  increase  the  terror  of  the  sunnvors. 

At  length,  after  three  hours,  which  seemed 
as  many  ages,  the  break  of  day  showed  their 
wretched  situation  in  all  its  horrors.  The 
only  prospect  of  saving  themselves  was  to 
creep  along  the  side  of  the  cavern  to  its 
outward  extremity,  and  on  a  ledge  scarcely  as 
broad  as  a  man's  hand,  to  turn  the  corner. 


and  endeavour  to  scramble  up  a  precipice 
almost  perpendicular,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  bottom.  Desperate  as  the  at- 
tempt was,  some  made  the  effort  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  while  others  trembling  with  fear,  or 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  conflict,  lost 
their  footing,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below. 

The  two  first  persons  who  gained  the  top 
hastened  to  the  nearest  house,  and  made 
known  the  condition  of  their  comrades.  Mr. 
Garland,  steward  to  the  Purbeck  Quarries, 
immediately  collected  the  workmen,  and  pro- 
curing ropes  with  all  possible  despatch,  made 
the  most  humane  and  zealous  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  the  survivors  ;  but  it  was  a  task 
of  great  difficulty,  as  the  rocks  hung  over  so 
much,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  throw  a  rope  to 
their  relief 

Alany  persons,  in  attempting  to  gain  the 
rope,  missed  it,  and  perished  ;  but  when  the 
officers  and  seamen  who  had  been  saved, 
mustered  at  the  house  of  ]\Ir.  Garland,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  seventy-four,  the 
only  persons  saved  out  of  rather  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty,  that  were  on 
board  the  HalsevjcU  when  she  sailed  through 
the  Downs.  It  was  supposed  that  about 
fifty  more  had  reached  the  rocks,  but  were 
either  washed  off  or  fell  from  the  cliffs. 

When  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  record 
too  many  instances  of  a  very  opposite  conduct, 
it  is  pleasing  to  state,  that  the  master  of  the 
Crown  Inn,  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  not 
only  sent  for  all  the  distressed  seamen  to  his 
house,  where  he  liberally  refreshed  them, 
but  presented  each  with  half-a-crown  on  his 
departure. 


James  II. 

Sir  James  Dick,  of  Prestonfield,  in  a  letter, 
dated  Edinburgh,  9th  of  Maj--,  1682,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  when  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
accompanied  by  Sir  James  Dick,  and  other 
Scottish  persons  of  distinction. 

'At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day last,  the  man-of-war,  called  the  Gio7tcesier, 
Sir  John  Berry,  captain,  wherein  his  high- 
ness v/as,  and  a  great  retinue  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  whereof  I  was  one,  did  strike 
in  pieces,  and  wholly  sink  upon  the  bank  of 
sand  called  the  Lemon  and  Oar,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Yarmouth.  The  duke,  and 
the  whole  that  accompanied  him,  were  in  bed, 
and  the  helm  of  the  ship  having  broke,  the 
helmsman  v/as  killed  by  the  force  of  it. 
When  the  duke  had  got  on  his  clothes,  he 
inquired  how  matters  stood,  the  vessel  having 
nine  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  sea 
running  in  at  the  gun-ports.  All  the  seamen 
and  passengers  were  not  under  command,  for 
everyone  studying  his  own  safety,  v/hence  the 
duke  was  forced  to  go  out  at  the  large  window 
of  the  cabin,  where  his  little  boat  was 
secretly  ordered  to  attend  him,  lest  the  pas- 
sengers and  seamen  i?hoii!d  have  so  thronged 
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in  upon  him,  as  to  drown  the  boat.  It  was 
accordingly  conveyed  in  such  a  way,  that 
none  but  the  Earl  of  Winton,  and  the  I-ord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  two  of 
his  bedchamber  men  of  whom  one  was  after- 
wards Duke  of  Marlborough'  went  with  him  : 
but  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  to  keep 
the  people  off.  We  seeing  his  highness  gone, 
did  cause  tackle  out  with  great  difficulty, 
the  ship's  boat,  whereinto  the  Earl  of  Perth 
got,  and  then  mj-self,  by  leaping  off  the 
shrouds  into  her  ;  the  Earl  of  Marchmont 
after  me,  jumped  in  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
then  the  Laird  of  Touch,  with  several  others 
that  were  to  row.  Thus  we  thought  the 
number  sufficient  for  her  loading,  considering 
the  sea  ran  so  high  by  a  wind  from  north-east, 
and  because  we  saw  another  boat,  close  by 
the  one  containing  the  duke,  overset  by  the 
waves,  and  the  whole  people  in  her  drowned, 
except  two,  who  were  observed  riding  on  the 
keel.  This  made  us  desire  to  be  gone ;  but 
before  we  were  aware,  twenty',  or  twenty-four 
seamen  leaped  in  upon  us,  from  the  shrouds, 
which  induced  all  the  spectators  and  ourselves  i 
to  think  we  were  sinking,  but  having  got  out  { 
of  reach,  and  being  so  crowded,  prevented  an  j 
hundred  more  from  doing  the  like.  | 

'Among    those    that    were    left,  were  my  | 
Lord  Ro.xburgh,  and  Laird  Hopetown,  and  ' 
Mr.   Littledale,   Ro.xburgh's  servant,  and  Dr.  I 
Livingston,    the   President    of   the    Court  of ' 
Sessions'  man  ;  all  those  being  at  the  place  I  ; 
jumped    from,    would    not    follow,     since    it  i 
seems,  they  concluded,    that  it  was  safer  to 
stay  in  the  vessel,  than  to  expose  themselves 
to  any   other  hazard.     But   all  were   in   an 
instant  washed  off  or  drowned. 

'  There  perished  m  this  disaster,  above  two 
hundred  persons  ;  for  I  reckoned  there  were 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  .seamen,  and  I 
am  sure  there  were  eighty  noblemen  and  j 
gentlemen,  their  serv^ants  excluded.  My 
computation  was,  we  were  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  all,  of  which  I  cannot 
understand  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  be 
saved. 

'  \Vhen  about  to  row  to  the  nearest  yacht, 
the  waves  were  such,  and  we.  overloaded, 
that  every  moment  we  thought  to  have  been 
drowned ;  and  being  about  midway  to  the 
yachts  there  were  a  great  many  swimming 
for  their  lives,  who  caught  firm  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  held  up  their  heads  above  water, 
cr>-ing  for  help.  This  hindrance  we  kept 
off,  and  loosed  their  hands,  telling  them  they 
would  both  be  our  de.-truction  and  their 
own.  This,  however,  would  not  always 
force  them  off,  until  several  joined  together 
against  them  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  one 
taken  into  the  boat,  lest  I  should  have  been 
pulled  out  of  it.  Then  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  113  wonderfully  to  one  of  the  j'acht's  ' 
sides,  being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  | 
distant ;  but  she  durst  come  no  nearer  on  ac-  i 
count  of^the  bank  of  sand  where  our  ship  was 
lost.  If  It  had  not  been  that  there  were  guns 
shot  from  our  ship,  showing  them  our  distress 
by  that  sign,  the  other  men-ofwar,  that 
wera    immediately   following,     would    have  ' 


come  into  that  same  disaster  ;  but  they  im- 
mediately bore  off,  and  the  four  yachts  came 
up  as  near  as  they  durst,  and  sent  off  their 
boats  to  help  ;  but  all  that  cculd  be  done, 
could  not  prevent  this  great  loss  of  two 
hundred  men,  as  I  have  said.  I  was  in  my 
gown  and  slippers,  lying  in  bed,  when  the 
ship  first  struck,  and  escaped  in  that  con- 
dition. 

'  When  I  looked  back,  I  could  not  see  one 
bit  of  the  whole  great  ship  above  water,  but 
about  a  Scots  ell  of  the  staff  upon  which  the 
royal  standard  stood.  To  conclude  this 
melancholy  account,  besides  all  the  above 
persons  of  respect,  our  countr\-men,  whom  I 
have  enumerated,  there  perished  of  English 
of  respect,  my  Lord  O'Brien,  and  my  Lord 
Hyde's  brother,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  the 
shin.' 


Inventive  Enterprise. 

When  the  crew  of  the  IVager  man-of-war 
had  escaped  from  the  wreck,  to  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  the  boatswain's  mate  having  got  a 
water  puncheon,  scuttled  it,  then  lashing  two 
logs,  one  on  each  side  to  it,  he  went  to  sea  in 
this  extraordinary  and  original  ark.  He 
thus  frequently  provided  himself  with  wild 
fowl,  while  all  the  rest  were  star\-ing;  and 
v/eather  was  bad  indeed,  when  it  deterred 
him  from  adventuring.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  absent  a  whole  day.  Once  he  was  un- 
fortunately overset  by  a  heav3,'  sea,  when  at 
a  great  distance  from  shore  ;  but  being  near 
a  rock,  though  no  swimmer,  he  contrived  to 
scramble  to  it.  There  he  remained  two  days 
with  little  prospect  of  relief,  as  he  was  too  far 
off  the  land  to  be  visible.  Luckily,  however, 
a  boat  happened  to  go  that  way,  in  quest  of 
wild  fowl,  and  di.scovering  his  signals,  rescued 
him  from  his  forlorn  situation.  He  was, 
however,  so  little  discouraged  by  this  acci- 
dent, that  a  short  time  after,  he  procured  an 
o.x's  hide,  and  by  the  assistance  of  hoops  he 
converted  it  into  a  sort  of  canoe,  in  which  he 
made  several  successful  voyages. 


Vicissitudes. 

The  Wintertoti  East  Indiaman,  was  wrecked 
near  the  coast  of  INIadagascar,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1792.  The  boats  being  most  of  them 
dashed  in  pieces.  Captain  Dundas  and  forty- 
eight  persons  were  on  board  the  vessel  when 
she  went  down.  The  rest  of  the  people  got 
to  the  land,  some  on  small  pieces  of  the  wreck 
which  drifted  nearer  the  shore  :  others  in 
canoes,  with  which  the  natives  came  off  to 
plunder  the  remains  of  the  vessel.  The  whole 
of  the  sur^'ivors,  in  a  few  days,  arrived  al 
Tulliar,  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Baba, 
who  treated  them  with  much  humanity. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  third  mate,  with  four  seamen, 
were  despatched  in  the  yawl,  to  Mozambique, 
to  procure  a  vessel,  which,  in  consequence  of 
being  driven  to  other  settlements,  they  did 
not  reach  in  less  than  five  months.  A  vessel 
was  procured,  and  the  party,  which  had  been 
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reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  sick- 
ness, though  double  the  number  escaped  from 
the  wreck,  were  conveyed  to  Mozambique. 
They  ne.xt  embarked  in  a  private  vessel, 
which  Mr.  Dale  freighted  for  Madras,  but  on 
their  voyage,  they  were  captured  by  the 
French  privateer,  Le  Mntiii.  Mr.  Dale, 
Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  with  twenty-two  sea- 
men and  soldiers,  were  taken  into  the  privateer, 
and  an  officer,  with  some  men,  put  into  the 
other  ship  to  guard  the  remainder.  The  pri- 
vateer afterwards  proceeded  on  her  cruise  ; 
when,  on  entering  the  road  of  Tutecorin,  she 
engaged  the  Ceylon,  a  Dutch  Indiaman,  and 
after  an  action  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
was  captured.  The  British  seamen  were  thus 
liberated,  and  reached  Madras  twelve  months 
after  the  shipwreck. 


Storm  off  Weymouth. 

Few  storms  at  sea,  have  been  more  severe 
or  destructive,  than  that  which  visited  the 
coast  of  Weymouth,  on  the  i8th  of  December, 
1795.     Indeed  it  may  almost  be  said,  that 

'  The  straining  winds  ne'er  toil'd  so  hard 
before.' 

Three  transports,  the  CatJierine,  the  Vefitis, 
and  the  Piedino7it,  with  a  number  of  troops 
on  board,  and  three  merchant  ships,  were 
wrecked.  A  woman  and  a  boy  were  the  only 
persons  saved  from  the  Catherine.  Of  the 
few  who  reached  the  shore  from  the  Piedmojit, 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  dread- 
fully bruised,  and  some  had  their  limbs 
broken.  Of  ninety-six  persons  on  board  the 
Veujis,  only  nineteen  were  saved,  and  the  loss 
of  lives  in  the  merchant  vessels  was  still 
greater. 

The  whole  number  of  dead  found  on  the 
beach  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  eight  were 
committed  to  the  earth  as  decently  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  in  graves  dug  on  the 
fleet  side  of  the  beach,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  sea,  where  a  pile  of  stones  was  raised  on 
each  to  mark  where  they  lay.  The  officers 
were  interred  in  a  large  grave  in  the  church- 
yard of  Wyke,  where  two  monuments  have 
been  raised'  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers. 


The  Juno. 

'  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  ! 
Despair 

Tended  them 

And  over  them  triumphant.  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to    strike,  though  oft 

invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final 
hope.' 

Milton. 
The  Juno,  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burthen,  with  a  crew  of  seventy-two 
persons,  chiefly  Lascars,  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Aracan,  in  June,  1795.  The  ship 
did  not  go  to  the  bottom,  as  was  expected. 


but  went  no  farther  than  just  bringing  the 
upper  deck  underwater.  All  hands  scrambled 
up  the  rigging  to  escape  instant  destructi  n  ; 
moving  gradually  upwards,  as  each  succeed- 
ing wave  buried  her  deeper  in  the  ocean. 
Captain  Bremner,  his  wife,  the  second  mate, 
Mr.  ]\Iackay,  with  a  few  others,  got  into  the 
mizen  top  ;  and  all  the  rest  clung  about  the 
mizen  rigging,  except  one  man,  who  gained 
the  foretop.  The  ship  rolled  so  violently,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  hold 
themselves  fast. 

A  raft  was  constructed,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  from  the  vessel  going  down,  the  principal 
part  of  the  crew  ventured  on  it,  but  finding  it 
too  heavily  loaded,  many  returned  to  the 
ship  ;  and  the  remainder,  after  working  all 
night  without  clearing  the  vessel,  got  back 
to  their  old  stations  on  the  wreck.  Captain 
Bremner  died  delirious,  leaving  his  wife,  a 
delicate  young  woman,  to  all  the  horrors  from 
which  death  had  relieved  him. 

Each  succeeding  day  had  its  victims,  and 
thinned  the  shrouds  of  their  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. Two  boys  were  taken  ill  at  the  same 
time  ;  Mr.  Wade,  the  father  of  one  of  them, 
heard  the  news  with  indifference,  saying,  that 
'  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.'  and  left  him  to 
his  fate.  The  other  father,  when  the  accounts 
reached  him,  hurried  down,  and  watching  a 
favourable  moment,  crawled  on  all  fours 
along  the  weather  gunwale  to  his  son,  who 
was  in  the  mizen  rigging.  By  this  tim.e.  only 
three  or  four  planks  on  the  quarter  deck  re- 
mained just  over  the  quarter  gallerj',  and  to 
this  spot  the  unhappj'  man  conducted  his  son, 
making  him  fast  to  the  rail  to  prevent  his 
being  washed  awaj'.  The  father  hung  with 
true  parental  fondness  over  his  son.  and  if  a 
shower  came,  opened  his  mouth  to  receive 
the  drops,  or  gently  moistened  his  lips  with  a 
rag.  In  this  affecting  situation,  both  remained 
four  or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The 
unfortunate  parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe 
that  his  child  was  not  yet  alive,  raised  the 
body,  looked  wistfully  at  it,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched 
it  in  silence,  until  it  was  carried  off  by  the 
sea ;  then  wrapping  himself  in  a  piece  of 
canvas,  he  sunk  down  and  rose  no  more, 
though  he  lived  two  days  longer. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  their  sufferings, 
land  was  descried,  though  at  considerable  dis- 
tance. On  the  following  daj',  the  beams  of 
the  upper  deck  were  out  of  the  water ;  the 
gun  deck  was  soon  after  dry,  and  hither  the 
wretched  sufferers,  including  Mrs.  Bremner, 
repaired.  Their  situation  in  the  gun-room, 
was  nov.'  comparatively  comfortable.  Some 
men  were  observed  walking  on  the  shore  ;  and 
six  Lascars  pushed  off  on  spars  and  gained 
the  beach,  where  they  found  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  of  which  they  drank  copiously.  They 
remained  all  night  on  shore,  and  next  morning 
made  a  fire,  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as 
a  signal  for  those  on  the  wreck  to  join  them. 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  gunner,  and  one  or  two 
other  persons,  ventured  on  planks,  and  after 
being  much  driven  about,  reached  the  shore. 
The  Birman,  and  .some  of  the  nutives,  who 
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had  iDecn  led  to  the  spot,  fetched  Mrs.  Bremner 
and  her  maid  on  shore.  Some  rupees  which 
the  lady  had  preserved,  were  of  great  service 
in  purchasing  rice  from  the  natives,  who  were 
by  no  means  hospitable.  jNIr.  INIackay,  his 
boy,  the  gunner,  and  the  searang,  set  out  on 
foot  for  Chittagong,  while  Mrs.  Bremner  and 
her  maid  were  carried  on  litters.  The  rest  of 
the  crew  remained  with  the  natives  near  the 
wreck. 

Mr.  Mackay  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  "he 
therefore  remained  behind,  and  soon  met  v/ith 
a  body  of  the  natives  of  Aracau,  who  were 
dressing  rice  on  the  beach.  The  chief  ac- 
costed him  in  Portuguese,  and  learning  his 
misfortunes,  was  much  affected  by  the  rela- 
tion. He  immediately  supplied  him  with  the 
best  victuals  he  had,  and  assured  him  of  a 
plentiful  store  for  his  journey.  He  also  gave 
him  a  pair  of  trousers,  for  Mr.  Mackay  was 
quite  naked.  This  humane  individual,  was  a 
Portuguese  pedlar. 

The  party  reached  Chittagong  in  safety. 
^Ir.  Mackay  afterwards  returned  to  the  wreck, 
and  saving  all  that  he  could,  burnt  her.  This 
being  accomplished,  he  sailed  for  Calcutta, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  i?th  of  December, 
1795.  Mrs.  Bremner,  who  had  survived  such 
calamities,  was  afterwards  well  married. 


Blowing  up. 


The  A  mphion  frigate,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Israel  Pellew,  while  getting  her  fore- 
mast repaired  at  Plymouth,  in  September, 
1796,  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  It  is 
believed  that  there  were  two  successive  ex- 
plosions. The  first  threw  Captain  Pellew, 
Captain  Swafifield,  and  the  first-lieutenant, 
who  were  drinking  wine  together,  from  their 
seats,  and  struck  them  against  the  ceiling  of 
the  upper  deck.  Captain  Pellew,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  flew  to  the  cabin  windows, 
and  with  an  amazing  leap,  which  the  sense  of 
danger  alone  enabled  him  to  take,  threw  him- 
self upon  one  of  the  hawsers,  and  was  taken 
up  by  a  boat.  The  first-lieutenant  saved  him- 
self in  the  same  manner,  but  Captain  Swaffield 
perished. 

The  exact  number  of  individuals  who  suf- 
fered is  not  known  ;  but  as  the  frigate  was  tD 
have  sailed  on  the  following  day,  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
on  board,  above  the  ship's  complement.  The 
survivors,  who  did  not  exceed  ten  in  number, 
were  most  miraculously  preserved.  The  fore- 
magazine  had  taken  fire  ;  four  men  v.ho  were 
at  work  on  the  tops  were  blown  up,  and  fell 
into  the  water  without  much  injury  from  the 
explosion.  The  fate  of  a  child  was  still  more 
singular.  The  terror  of  the  shock  having 
made  its  mother  grasp  it  fast,  the  under  part 
of  her  body  was  blown  away,  while  the  upper 
part  re'mained  with  the  child  fast  locked  in 
her  arms  ! 

At  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  sentinel 
at  tne  cabin  door  happened  to  be  looking  at 
his  watch  ;  he  felt  it  dashed  from  his  hands, 


after  which  he  became  insensible,  and  how  he 
escaped  he  was  ignorant ;  but  he  was  carried 
ashore  ver^^  little  hurt.  The  boatswain  was 
directing  the  men  in  rigging  out  the  jibboom, 
when  he  felt  himself  suddenly  thrown  upwards, 
and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  He  was  taken  up  by 
a  boat  without  anj'  other  hur;  than  a  broken 
arm.  One  of  the  seamen  ;a  Gascon,  we  are 
afraid;  declared  that  he  was  below  when  the 
frigate  blew  up,  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  the 
hull ;  that  he  recollected  having  a  knife  in  his 
pocket,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  companion  in  the  gunroom,  already  shat- 
tered by  the  explosion,  and  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  swam  unhurt  ashore. 


Mahometan  Pilgrims. 

An  East  India  .ship  of  nine  hundred  tons 
burthen,  manned  with  a  hundred  Lascars,  and 
navigated  by  a  captain,  four  mates,  and  a 
gunner,  who  were  Europeans,  sailed  from 
Surat  in  India,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1754. 
She  had  previously  taken  on  board  five  hun- 
dred merchants  and  other  passengers,  who 
were  going  to  pay  their  yearly  devotions  at 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  On  the  1 8th,  a  smoke 
was  observed  coming  up  through  the  deck  in 
the  galler}-,  and  the  mate  getting  off  the  fore 
hatches  to  see  where  the  fire  was,  the  flame 
burst  forth  with  such  Ndolence  that  it  burnt 
his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  in  five  minutes 
communicated  to  the  rigging.  Now, 
'  Down  to  the  keels  and  upward  to  the  sails. 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts ;  but  still  pre- 
vails ; 
Not  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human 

hand. 
Can  the  victorious  element  %vithstand, 

I  Or  stop  the  fiery  pest.' 

I      The  boats  were  all  on  board  except  the  long- 
boat ;  and  the  rigging  being  on  fire,  the  tackles 

I  could  not  be  used  to  hoist  them  out.     The 

I  Lascars  ran  about,  but  rendered  no  assistance. 
The  mate  and  the  gunner  went  to  the  powder- 
room  to  heave  the  powder  overboard,  and 
while  thus  employed,  the  longboat,  the  only 
prospect  of  relief,  was  cut  adrift  by  the  sailors. 
The  captain  told  the  mate  that  he  had  seen 
him  swim  farther  than  to  the  longboat ;  and 
that  as  it  was  death  to  stay  on  board,  he  might 
yet  reach  her  and  save  the  Europeans.  The 
mate  took  his  cutlass  in  his  mouth,  and  in- 
stantly leaped  overboard  ;  but  he  had  so  far 
to  swim  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  cutlass 
and  struggle  for  his  life.  When  he  reached 
the  longboat,  he  was  going  to  use  his  autho- 
rity; but  although  he  was  much  beloved  by 
the  sailors,  yet  they  told  him  it  was  at  an  end. 
They  refused  to  go  back  to  the  ship,  saying 
that  three  or  four  hundred  people  were  swim- 
ming towards  the  longboat,  which  was  already 
full  ;  that  they  had  left  their  own  fathers  and 
brothers  to  perish,  and  would  not  return  to 
take  in  five  infidels,  as  they  called  the  Euro- 
peans, on  whose  account  Mahomet  had  burnt 
the  ship. 
The  mate  was  taken  on  board,  and  there 
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were  then  ninety-six  persons  in  the  boat, 
without  either  water,  provisions,  or  a  compass, 
!uid  nearl}-  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
coast  of  ^Malabar,  the  nearest  land.  About 
eight  o'clock  at  night  the  ship  blew  up  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  and  every  person  in  her 
perished. 

Those  in  the  boat  rowed  forty-eight  hours 
towards  the  coast  of  ^lalabar,  when  the  mate 
desired  the  people  to  take  their  turbans,  and 
stitch  them  together  with  some  rope-yarn, 
made  out  of  the  longboat's  cable.  This  they 
did  with  all  expedition  ;  and  having  a  side 
wind  with  fair  weather,  they  got  on  pretty 
well. 

On  the  .seventh  day  they  had  suffered  so 
much  from  thirst,  that  their  throats  and 
tongues  were  .so  swelled  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  speak  to  each  other.  Sixteen  died 
on  that  day,  and  almost  the  whole  people  be- 
came imbecile,  and  died  of  laughing.  The 
mate  was  the  only  person  who  retained  his 
sen.ses.  Twenty  more  died  on  the  eighth  day, 
but  on  the  ninth  land  was  observed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people  were  saved  from  a 
miserable  death. 


The  Calalv 


While  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the 
Cabalva  East  Indiaman,  after  its  wreck  in 
July,  1818,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Car- 
dagos  Garagos  shoals,  were  sojourning  on  an 
island  of  sand  for  fourteen  days,  waitmg  the 
return  of  the  cutter,  which  they  had  des- 
patched in  quest  of  assistance  to  the  Mauritius, 
Mr.  Hotson,  the  eldest  of  their  number,  de- 
livered, on  the  first  Sundaj'  of  their  stay,  the 
following  well-timed  and  pathetic  discourse  : 

*  Fellow  shipmates,  and  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, when  we  look  around  us,  and  con- 
template our  situations  ;  when  we  reflect  how 
narrowly  we  have  just  escaped  a  watery  grave, 
we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  gracious  a  de- 
liverance. 

'  The  hand  of  an  all-merciful  God  has  been 
with  us,  and  it  is  our  duty,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  humble  ourselves  before  him,  and 
to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for 
so  merciful  an  interposition. 

'  While  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  beloved 
commander,  and  many  of  our  shipmates,  let 
us  not  repine  at  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
It  was  his  mighty  will  that  some  .should  perish  ; 
and  we  must  not  call  in  question  the  ju.stness 
of  the  fate  which  he  decrees  to  us.  But  let  us 
not  suppose  that  it  is  from  any  degree  of 
superior  worth  or  virtue  that  God  has  been 
pleased  to  spare  07ir  lives  ;  rather  let  us  bow 
to  the  chastening  rod,  and  ac'icnowledge  our- 
selves unworthy  sinners  ;  for,  by  confessing  I 
our  sins,  the  Holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  God 
will  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness. 

*  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  hearts  unto 
God  in  spirit  and  In  truth  ;  and  let  our  present 
afflictions  not  only  never  be  effaced  from  our 
memories,  but  let  it  serve  to  impress  upon  us 


a  lasting  sense  of  the  mercies  of  Him  who  has 
snatched  us  from  a  watery  grave. 

'  Although  it  has  been  the  Almighty  will  to 
cast  us  upon  this  desolate  place,  still  have  we 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  He  has  pro- 
vided us,  and  continues  daily  to  provide  us, 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and,  as  I  hope 
and  trust,  from  his  mercy,  with  the  means  of 
safety,  and  speedy  deliverance  also. 

'  Let  us,  then,  confide,  that  It  will  not  prove 
to  the  will  of  a  God  full  of  compassion  and 
mere}',  to  doom  to  a  watery  grave  so  many 
human  beings  of  his  own  creation,  of  his  own 
image,  so  many  Christians,  for  whom  a  Saviour 
has  given  up  his  life  on  the  cross. 

'  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  grateful  in  the 
ej'es  of  an  Almighty  Providence,  that,  sepa- 
rated as  we  are  from  our  wives,  children, 
parents,  and  dearest  connexions,  we  should 
be  called  into  eternity  In  so  sorrowful  and 
heartrending  a  manner.  No,  my  fellow  ship- 
mates ;  let  us  rather  believe  that  Almighty 
God  has  provided  and  preserved  to  our  use, 
the  means  of  safety  ;  and,  by  imprinting  on 
our  minds  the  recollection  of  our  present 
situation,  and  of  his  Infinite  mercy  in  delivering 
us,  will  reform  our  hearts,  and  fill  us  with 
lasting  gratitude  for  the  compassion  which  the 
Almighty  has  shown  towards  us. 

'  Let  us,  then,  unite  with  one  hand  and  one 
heart,  to  accelerate  the  great  undertaking  of 
our  deliverance,  which  so  conspicuously  ap- 
pears to  be  placed  within  our  reach  ;  let  us 
not  neglect  or  delay  to  improve  this  great  gift 
of  heaven ;  but,  by  Immediately  launching 
our  bark  for  a  near  and  friendly  country,  to 
obtain  assistance  to  transport  us  all  thither, 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

'  Let  us  be  patient,  unanimous,  and  of  good 
cheer ;  let  no  variety  of  opinions  or  quarrels 
disturb  our  harmony ;  but,  joining  In  one 
heart  and  soul,  in  one  and  the  same  cause,  let 
us  commit  our  bark  to  the  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  offer  up  supplications  for  a  safe 
o  yage. 
'  After  being  extricated,  my  fellow  ship- 
mates, from  this  dreary  abode,  I  trust  we 
shall  never  lay  down  our  heads  to  rest,  with- 
out offering  up  a  thanksgiving  to  that  Divine 
Being,  who  will  have  so  mercifully  rescued  us 
from  the  jaws  of  death. 

'  Let  us  now  all  join  In  repeating  the  Chris- 
tian's universal  prayer ;  that  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  commanded  us  to  use  v.hen  we  address 
our  heavenly  Father.' 

(Here  they  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer.) 
On  the  Sunday  after,  as  the  same  worthy 
individual  was  about  to  renew  his  exhortations 
to  the  people,  the  boatswain  called  out  In 
ecstasy,  '  A  sail  !  a  ship  I '  In  an  Instant  all 
ran  to  the  beach,  and  could  plainly  discern  a 
large  ship  to  the  south,  distant  about  seven  or 
eight  mile.s,  and  soon  after  another  vessel,  a 
brig.  Their  joy  knew  no  bounds  ;  a  small 
cutter  was  launched  in  an  instant,  and  the 
chief  mate,  boatswain,  and  others  jumping 
Into  her,  pushed  off  towards  their  expected 
deliverers.  The  men  then  ran  to  the  stores, 
but  were  persuaded  in  some  measure  to  for- 
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bear.     Wine  was  served   out  to  all  hands ;  | 
Mr.  Hotson  addressed  them  in  a  few  words,  ' 
when    all    knelt,    and    repeated    the    Lord's 
Prayer. 

It  was  indeed  their  deliverers  whom  they 
espied.  The  cutter  had  reached  the  Mauritius 
in  safetj%  whence  the  Magtcienne  frigate,  and 
Challenger  brig,  had  been  despatched  to  their 
relief 

After  the  shipwTecked  sufferers  had  been  all 
embarked,  I\Ir.  Hotson  thus  describes  his 
feelings  : 

'  Saturday,  July  25.  Notwithstanding  the 
invariable  kindness  we  are  treated  with,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  wish  for  land  scenery.  Our 
friends,  in  England  will  be  an.xious  to  hear 
from  us,  and  we  have  many  wants  which  a 
ship  cannot  supply.  We  were  naked  almost, 
and  we  have  been  clothed :  we  were  in  a 
starving  state,  and  we  have  been  fed ;  our 
fate  demanded  commiseration,  and  we  have 
met  with  it.  The  names  of  Purvis  and  Bridges 
are  imprinted  on  our  hearts,  yet  we  want  a 
repose  which  Cargados  Garajos  cannot  give.' 


Captain  Riley. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of 
shipwreck,  a  personal  narrative  more  deeply 
distressing,  or  more  painfully  interesting,  than 
that  of  Captain  Riley.  Were  there  not  the 
most  ample  testimony  to  his  excellent  moral 
character  and  unimpeachable  veracity,  we 
might  be  led  to  withhold  our  belief  from  some 
parts  of  it,  on  the  simple  ground  that  human 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  was  utterly  incapable 
of  inflicting,  and  on  the  other,  of  enduring 
such  hardships  and  sufferings  as  this  gentle- 
man and  his  poor  shipwrecked  companions 
had  to  undergo — sufferings  which,  as  Captain 
Riley  truly  says,  have  been  as  great  and  as 
various  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 

The  American  brig  Commerce,  commanded 
by  Captain  Riley,  with  a  crew  of  ten  persons, 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1815.  With  some  difficulty 
the  crew  reached  the  .shore,  and  secured  a 
small  quantity  of  provisions  and  tools,  to  re- 
pair their  boat,  in  which  they  hoped  to  reach 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  All  hopes  of  this 
were,  however,  soon  rendered  abortive  by  the 
appearance  of  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  burnt 
their  trunks  and  chests,  carried  off  their  pro- 
visions, and  stove  in  the  wine  and  water  casks. 
The  crew  escaped  to  their  boat,  but  Mr. 
Riley  was  left  behind.  One  of  them  seized 
hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  and  with  a  scimitar 
at  his  breast,  gave  him  to  understand  there 
was  money  on  board,  and  it  must  instantly 
be  brought  ashore. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  I\Ir.  Rile^' 
had  divided  the  dollars  among  the  crew.  On 
being  informed  of  the  demands  of  the  Arabs, 
he  hailed  the  men,  and  told  them  what  the 
savages  required  ;  a  bucket  was  accordingly 
sent  from  shore  with  about  a  thousand  dollars. 
An  old  Arab  instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
forcing  Riley  to  accompany  him,  they  all 
went  behind  the  sandhills  to  divide  the  spoil. 


In  this  situation  he  felt  himself  very  uneasy, 
and  in  order  to  gain  the  beach,  he  made  signs 
that  there  was  still  more  money  remaining  in 
the  ship.  The  hint  succeeded ;  and  under 
the  idea  of  getting  it,  they  allowed  him  again 
to  hail  his  people  ;  when,  instead  of  money, 
he  desired  them  to  send  on  shore  Antonio 
Michael  (an  old  man  they  had  taken  in  at 
New  Orleans),  as  the  only  possible  means 
left  for  him  of  effecting  his  own  escape.  The 
Arabs  finding,  on  his  reaching  the  shore, 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him, 
struck  him,  pricked  him  with  their  sharp 
knives,  and  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes. 
Mr.  Riley  seized  this  opportunity  of  springing 
from  his  keepers,  and  plunged  into  the  sea. 
On  rising  through  the  surf,  he  perceived  the 
old  Arab  within  ten  feet  of  him,  up  to  his 
chin  in  water,  with  his  spear  raised  ready  to 
strike  him  ;  but  another  surf  rolling  at  that 
instant  over  him,  saved  his  life,  and  he 
reached  the  lee  of  the  wreck  in  safety.  The 
remorseless  brutes  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  poor  Antonio,  by  plunging  a  .spear  into  his 
body,  which  laid  him  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

The  wreck  was,  by  this  time,  going  rapidly 
to  pieces  ;  the  longboat  writhed  like  an  old 
basket.  'The  crew  had  neither  provisions  nor 
water  ;  neither  oars  nor  a  rudder  to_  the  boat ; 
neither  compass  nor  quadrant  to  direct  their 
course  ;  yet,  hopeless  as  their  situation  was, 
and  expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
first  surf,  they  resolved  to  try  their  fate  on 
the  ocean,  rather  than  to  encounter  death 
from  the  relentless  savages  on  shore.  By 
great  exertion,  they  succeeded  in  finding  a 
water-cask,  out  of  which  they  filled  four 
gallons  into  a  keg.  One  of  the  seamen. 
Porter,  stole  on  shore  by  the  hawser,  and 
brought  on  board  two  oars,  with  a  small  bag 
of  money  which  they  had  buried,  containing 
about  four  hundred  dollars.  They  also  con- 
trived to  get  together  a  few  pieces  of  salt 
pork,  a  live  pig,  v.cighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  about  four  pounds  of  figs,  a  spar  for 
the  boat's  mast,  a  jib,  and  a  mainsail.  Everj'- 
thing  being  ready,  the  crew  went  to  praj'ers ; 
and  the  wind  ceasing  to  blow,  the  boat  was 
launched  through  the  breakers.  In  this 
miserable  boat  they  determined  to  stand  out 
in  the  wide  ocean  ;  but  after  being  six  days 
at  sea,  it  was  driven  on  the  rocks,  and 
completely  stove.  The  crew  again  reached 
the  shore. 

On  the  next  morning,  they  set  out  from 
the  place  where  they  had  been  cast,  which, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  Cape  Barbas, 
not  far  from  Cape  Blanco.  They  proceeded 
easterly  close  to  the  water's  edge,  for  three 
days,  when  they  encountered  a  large  company 
of  Arabs  who  were  watering  their  camels. 
The  shipwrecked  mariners  bowed  themselves 
to  the  ground  with  every  mark  of  submission, 
and  by  signs  implored  their  compassion,  but 
in  vain.  The  whole  party  were  in  an  instant 
stripped  naked  to  the  skin,  and  the  Arabs 
began  to  fight  most  furiously  for  the  booty, 
and  especially  for  getting  possession  of  the 
prisoners.  '  Six  or  eight  of  them,'  says  Cap- 
tain Riley,  whose   narrative  we   now  quote, 
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'  were  about  me,  one  hawling  me  one  way, 
and  one  another.  The  one  who  stript  us, 
stuck  to  us  as  his  lawful  property,  signifying, 
'you  may  have  the  others,  these  are  mine.' 
They  cut  at  each  other  over  my  head,  and  on 
every  side  of  me,  with  their  bright  weapons, 
which  fairly  whizzed  through  the  air  within 
an  inch  of  my  naked  body,  and  on  every  side 
of  me,  now  hacl-ang  each  other's  arms  ap- 
parently to  the  bone  ;  men  laying  their  ribs 
bare  with  gashes,  while  their  heads,  hands, 
and  thighs  received  a  full  .share  of  cuts  and 
wounds.  The  blood  streaming  from  everj' 
gash,  ran  down  their  bodies,  colouring  and 
heightening  the  natural  hideousness  of  their 
appearance.  I  had  expected  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  in  this  dreadful  affray,  but  was  not 
injured. 

'  The  battle  over,  I  saw  my  distressed  com- 
panions divided  among  the  Arabs,  and  all 
going  towards  the  drove  of  camels,  though 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  me.  We 
too  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  old 
women,  who  urged  us  on  with  sticks  towards 
the  camels.  Naked  and  barefooted,  we  could 
not  go  verj'  fast,  and  I  showed  the  women  my 
mouth,  which  was  parched  white  as  frost,  and 
without  a  sign  of  moisture.  \\Tien  we  got 
near  the  well,  one  of  the  women  called  for 
another,  who  came  to  us  with  a  wooden  bowl, 
that  held,  I  should  guess,  about  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  setting  it  on  the  ground,  made 
myself  and  Dick  kneel  down  and  put  our 
heads  into  it  like  camels.  I  drank,  I  sup- 
pose, half  a  gallon,  though  I  had  been  very 
particular  in  cautioning  the  men  against  drink- 
ing too  much  at  a  time,  in  case  they  ever  came 
to  water.  I  now  experienced  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  preach,  than  to  practise  aright. 
They  then  led  us  to  the  well,  the  water  of 
which  was  nearly  as  black  and  disgusting  as 
stale  bilge  water.  A  large  bowl  was  now 
filled  with  it,  and  a  little  sour  camel's  milk 
poured  from  a  goat-skin  into  it ;  this  tasted  to 
me  delicious,  and  we  all  drank  of  it  till  our 
stomachs  were  literall}'^  filled.  We  now  begged 
for  something  to  eat,  but  these  Arabs  had  | 
nothing  for  themselves,  and  seemed  very  sorry 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  us  some 
food.  There  were  at  and  about  the  well,  I 
should  reckon,  about  one  hundred  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  from  four  to 
live  hundred  camels,  large  and  small.  The 
sun  beat  fiercely  upon  us,  and  our  skins 
seemed  actually  to  fr^'  like  meat  before  the 
fire.  These  people  continued  to  draw  water 
for  their  camels,  of  which  the  animals  drank 
enormous  quantities.' 

The  party  travelled  south-east  over  a  plain 
covered  with  small  sharp  stones,  which  lace- 
rated their  feet  dreadfulh'.  About  midnight 
they  halted,  and  for  the  first  time  got  about 
a  pint  of  pure  camel's  milk  each.  The  wind 
was  chilling  cold  ;  they  lay  on  .sharp  stones 
perfectly  naked  ;  their  bodies  blistered  and 
mangled,  and  the  stones  piercing  their  naked 
flesh  to  the  ribs.  On  the  morning  of  the  nth 
(September  a  pint  of  milk  was  divided  among 
four  of  them,  and  they  got  nothing  more  j 
until  midnight,  when  they  were  allowed  a  little 


milk  and  water.  They  continued  travelling 
in  the  desert,  enduring  all  the  miseries  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  with  everj"^  addi- 
tion Arab  cruelty  could  inflict,  until  they 
reached  Wadnoon.  Sidi  Hamet,  an  African 
trader,  who  had  purchased  them  of  the  old 
Arab,  however,  became  the  means  of  their  de- 
liverance. He  told  Mr.  Riley,  that  he  must 
write  a  letter  to  his  friend  at  Suara,  desiring 
him  to  pay  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  him- 
self and  people,  when  they  should  be  free.  A 
scrap  of  paper,  a  reed,  and  some  black  liquor, 
was  then  brought  to  Mr.  Riley,  who  briefly 
wrote  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  his  captivitj',  &c. ,  adding,  '  worn  down 
to  the  bone  by  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
sufferings,  naked,  and  a  slave,  I  implore  your 
pit}',  and  trust  that  such  distress  will  not  be 
suffered  to  plead  in  vain.'  The  letter  was 
addressed,  '  To  the  English,  French,  Spanish, 
or  American  Consuls,  or  any  Christian  mer- 
chants in  ]Mogadore.'  The  anxiety  of  the 
captives  may  be  well  imagined.  For  seven 
days  after  Hamet's  departure,  they  were  shut 
up  in  a  yard  during  the  day,  where  cows, 
sheep,  and  asses  rested  ;  and  locked  up  all 
night  in  a  dreary  cellar. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  a  Moor 
came  into  the  enclosure,  and  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  English  Consul,  stat- 
ing, that  he  had  agreed  to  the  demands  of 
Sidi  Hamet.  whom  he  kept  as  an  hostage  for 
their  safe  appearance,  and  that  the  bearer 
would  conduct  them  to  Mogadore.  He  had 
also  sent  them  clothes  and  provisions ;  and 
thus  accoutred  and  fortified,  they  set  out 
under  their  new  conductor,  who  brought  them 
safe  to  Mogadore,  where  they  were  mo.st 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Wiltshire,  who  took 
each  man  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to 
life  and  liberty.  He  conducted  them  to  his 
house,  had  them  all  washed,  clothed,  and 
fed,  and  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  pro- 
curing every  comfort,  and  in  administering 
with  his  own  hand,  night  and  day,  such  re- 
freshment as  their  late  sufferings  and  debility 
required.  Of  the  miserable  condi:ion  to  which 
these  unfortunate  men  had  been  reduced,  one 
act  will  witness.  'At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Wiltshire,'  says  Mr.  Riley,  '  I  was  weighed, 
and  fell  short  of  ninety  pounds,  though  my 
usual  weight  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
over  two  hundred  pounds  ;  the  weight  of  my 
companions  was  less  than  I  dare  to  mention, 
for  I  apprehend  it  would  not  be  believed 
that  the  bodies  of  men,  retaining  the  vital 
spark,  should  not  have  weighed  forty 
pou7ids  !  ' 


Contrasts. 

It  would  require  an  obser\'er,  perfectly  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  danger  himself,  to 
observe  its  varied  operations  and  effects  on 
different  characters  and  dispositions  ;  yet 
there  are  often  instances  of  conduct  so  ver>' 
extraordinary,  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  persons  who  retain  a  tolerable  share 
of  self-possession.     In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
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Wager,  when  death  became  most  apparent, 
the  ciew  were  very  differently  affected.  One 
man  seemed  deprived  of  reason  ;  and  in  the 
ravings  of  despair,  stalked  about  the  deck, 
flourishing  a  cutlass  over  his  head,  and  call- 
ing himself  the  king  of  the  country.  He 
struck  every  one  he  came  near  ;  and  his  com- 
panions had  no  other  security  against  his  vio- 
lence, than  by  knocking  him  down.  Some 
who  had  before  been  reduced  by  long  sickness 
and  scurvy,  became  as  it  were  petrified  and 
bereaved  of  sense,  and  were  carried  to  and  fro 
by  the  jerks  and  rolling  of  the  ship,  like  in- 
animate logs,  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  towards  aiding  th(  mselves. 

So  terrible  indeed  was  the  scene  of  foaming 
breakers  all  around,  that  one  of  the  bravest 
men  on  board,  dismayed  at  their  appearance, 
would  have  thrown  himself  over  the  rails  of 
the  quarter-deck  into  the  sea,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  ;  thus 

"men  at  once  life  seem  to  lose,  and 

loath. 
Running  to  lose  it,  and  to  save  it  both." 

Although  these  instances  of  weakness,  or  of 
a  want  of  fortitude,  occurred,  yet  there  were 
several  persons  on  board  who  retaijied  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  truly  heroic.  The  man  at  the 
helm  kept  his  station,  though  both  rudder  and 
tiller  were  gone  ;  and  being  asked  by  one  of  the 
officers,  if  the  ship  would  steer  or  not,  he  first 
leisurely  made  a  trial  by  the  wheel,  and  then 
answered  in  the  negative,  with  as  much  re- 
spect and  coolness,  as  if  she  had  been  in  per- 
fect safety.  He  then  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  serenit}^  to  his  duty,  persuaded  that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  desert  his  post  so  long 
as  the  ship  kept  together. 


The  Last  of  a  Crew. 

The  brig  Tyrrcl,  Captain  Coghlan,  in  a 
voyage  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Antigua,  was 
wrecked  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1759.  The  crew, 
consisting  of  seventeen  persons,  embarked  in 
the  boat,  which  was  only  nineteen  feet  long 
and  six  broad.  On  the  i6th,  their  whole  stock 
of  provisions  and  water  being  exhausted,  only 
three  persons  of  the  seventeen  now  sur\-ived, 
the  others  had  all  perished  by  famine ;  and 
these  \\ere 

"  with  liunger  pinch'd, 

Waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death." 

To  them  no  hope,  or  prospects  now  re- 
mained, since 

"All     actual     nourishment    but     air    was 
wanting." 

The  mate,  Purnell,  the  captain  and  the 
boatswain,  the  only  persons  remaining,  at- 
tempted to  eat  part  of  a  boy  who  had  last 
died  ;  but  they  could  not  swallow  it,  and  the 
body  was  therefore  thrown  overboard. 

Early  on  the  succeeding  morning  the  i8th 
of  July,  Purnell  found  both  his  companions 
dead  and  cold.  Their  melancholy  fate  taught 
him  to  anticipate  his  own  dissolution  ;  but 
though  his  body  was  feeble,   yet   his  under- 


standing was  unimpaired,  and  his  spirits  as 
good  as  his  deplorable  situation  would  admit ; 
and  he  never  lost  hopes  of  making  land.     On 
the  25th,  having,   in  the  meantime,  been  re- 
lieved by  some  barnacles  on  the  rudder,  he 
I  discovered  a  sail,    which     proved    to    be    a 
i  schooner,  commanded  by  Captain  Castleman. 
,  Pumell  was   taken    on    board,    and    had    a 
'  draught  of  water,  the  first  he  had  tasted  for 
twenty-three  days.     He  was  so  weak  that  his 
I  life  was  despaired  of,  but  by  kind  treatment 
'  and  medical  advice  he  recovered. 


The  Alceste. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  difference  of  conduct  in  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Medusa,  formerly 
mentioned,  and  those  of  the  British  ship  the 
Alceste,  w'hich  was  wrecked  on  its  return 
from  China,  in  18 17.  These  two  frigates 
were  wrecked  nearly  about  the  same  time— 
the  distance  from  the  nearest  friendly  port 
pretty  nearly  the  same ;  in  one  case  all  the 
people  were  kept  together,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  brought 
safely  home  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe : — in  the  other,  eveiy  one  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  greater 
part  perished. 

The  Alceste,  commanded  by  Captain  IMax- 
well,  having  taken  Lord  Amherst  on  board, 
after  his  unsuccessful  embassy  to  China,  pro- 
ceeded to  Manilla,  and  thence  homewards; 
but  in  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Caspar, 
on  the  i8th  of  February,  she  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock,  and  remained  immoveable.  The 
boats  were  immediately  hoisted  out,  and 
Lieutenant  Hoppner,  with  the  barge  and 
cutter,  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  ambassador 
and  suite  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  island  of 
Pulo  Leat,  which  seemed  about  three  miles 
a.nd  a  half  distant.  Meanwhile,  everj'  exer- 
tion was  made  to  secure  what  provisions  could 
be  got,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  shore.  A 
raft  was  also  constructed,  on  which  were 
placed  the  heavier  stores,  with  some  baggage, 
and  towed  towards  the  island.  All  the  crew 
were  saved,  and  got  safelj'  to  the  island.  The 
spot  where  the  rescued  mariners  were  situated 
was  romantic,  but  it  seemed  at  the  same  time 
a  place  of  ruin  and  havoc.  Few  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  among  the  rest  the  ambas- 
sador, had  more  than  a  .shirt  or  a  pair  of 
trousers  on.  The  wreck  of  books  was  spread 
about  in  all  directions,  whilst  parliamentary 
robes,  court  dresses,  and  mandarin  habits, 
intermixed  with  checked  shirts  and  tarry 
jackets,  were  hung  around  in  wild  confusion 
on  every  tree. 

On  Lord  Amherst  learning  that  no  fresh 
water  had  been  obtained  from  the  ship,  he 
desired  every  person  might  be  called  around 
him,  and  ordered  that  a  gill  of  the  water  that 
had  been  sent  on  shore  the  day  before,  with 
half  that  quantity  of  rum,  should  be  equally 
served  out  to  every  man,  v.itliout  distinction, 
and  taking  his  own  share  \\ith  peifect  good 
humour,  afiforded  to  others  an  example  of 
F  F  2 
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calm  fortitude,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  to 
share  in  everj'  privation,  which  never  fails  to 
have  a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect. 

When  Captain  Maxwell,  who  was  the  last 
person  that  left  the  ship,  got  on  shore,  it  was 
settled  that  Lord  Amherst,  with  about  forty 
of  his  suite,  should  go  in  the  barge  and  cutter 
to  Batavia,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  en- 
suring their  own  safety  and  that  of  their  com- 
panions on  the  desolate  island,  by  sending 
shipping  from  thence  to  take  them  off.  After 
a  short  and  very  slender  fete  chavipetre  in 
this  wilderness,  his  lordship,  with  his  suite, 
amounting  in  the^'.■hole  to  forty-seven  persons, 
waded  out  to  the  edge  of  the  reef,  and  em- 
barked in  the  boat  and  cutter,  which  were 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner.  They 
only  took  provisions  for  five  days'  limited 
allowance,  and  left  the  remainder  with  the 
party  on  the  island,  who  were  in  number  two 
hundred  men  and  boys,  and  one  woman. 

A  new  encampment  was  formed  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  a  well  dug  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  for  water,  of  which  it  afforded 
but  a  small  supply.  A  party  was  stationed 
on  board  the  wreck,  to  endeavour  to  gain  any 
accession  they  could  to  the  stock  of  provisions 
and  arms.  On  the  21st,  the  party  at  the  ship 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Malay  proas,  apparently  well  armed,  and  full 
of  men.  Without  a  single  sword  or  musket 
for  defence,  they  bad  just  time  to  throw  them- 
.selves  into  the  boat  alongside,  and  push  for 
the  shore,  chased  by  the  pirates,  who,  finding 
two  other  boats  push  to  their  assistance,  re- 
turned to  the  ship  and  took  possession  of  her. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  reported  that  the 
savages,  armed  with  spears,  were  landing. 

Under  all  the  depressing  circumstances  at- 
tending shipwreck — of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  and  menaced  by  a  ruthless  foe — it 
was  glorious  to  see  the  British  spirit  staunch 
and  undaunted.  The  order  was  given  for 
every  man  to  arm  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  and  it  was  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  alacrity.  Rude 
pike-staves  were  formed  by  cutting  dov,-n 
young  trees  ;  small  swords,  dirks,  knives, 
chisels,  and  even  large  spike  nails  sharpened, 
were  firmly  affi.xed  to  the  ends  of  these  poles  ; 
and  those  who  could  find  nothing  better 
hardened  the  end  of  the  wood  in  the  fire,  and 
bringing  it  to  a  sharp  point,  formed  a  tolerable 
weapon.  Even  the  little  boys  had  managed 
to  make  fast  a  table-fork,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  for  their  defence. 
One  of  the  men.  who  had  been  severely 
bruised  by  the  falling  of  the  m.asts,  and  was 
slung  in  his  hammock  between  two  trees, 
had  been  observed  carefully  fixing  the  blade 
of  an  old  razor  on  a  stick,  with  a  piece  of  rope 
yarn.  On  being  asked  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  it,  he  replied  :  '  You  know  I  cannot 
stand,  but  if  any  of  these  fellows  come  within 
reach  of  my  hammock  I'll  mark  them.' 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  boats  were 
sent  to  the  ship,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  by 
the  Malays,  and  was  still  smoking,  when  some 
flour,  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  a  cask  of  beer 
had  floated  up.     This  last  seasonable  supply 


was  announced  just  at  the  conclusion  of 
divine  seivice,  which  was  held  in  the  mess 
tent,  and  a  pint  of  beer  was  immediately 
ser%'ed  out  to  each  man,  which  called  forth 
three  cheers.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  style 
in  which  a  British  seaman  can  give  vent  to 
the  warmer  feelings  of  his  heart.  It  is  his 
mode  of  thanksgiving  for  benefits  received, 
and  it  equally  serves  him  to  honour  his  fnend, 
to  defy  his  enemy,  or  to  proclaim  victory. 

Sixteen  days  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  re- 
lief from  Batavia  ;  want  stared  them  in  the 
face  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  destruction 
from  the  savages,  who,  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred,  were  closely  pressing  on  them.  The 
example  of  their  leader  kept  up  their  spirits  ; 
no  symptoms  of  depression  had  for  a  moment 
intruded  themselves,  and  all  was  vigour  and 
preparation,  either  for  attack  or  defence.  The 
pirates  only  once  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
former,  when  Lieutenant  Hay  overtook  with 
his  barge  two  proas,  one  of  which  was  grappled 
by  his  crew,  who  killed  three  of  the  savages, 
while  five  of  them,  evidently  disdaining 
quarter,  jumped  overboard,  and  drowned 
themselves.  Two  were  taken  prisoners,  but 
such  was  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these 
people,  that  one  of  them,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  body,  on  being  removed  into  the 
barge,  with  the  view  of  saving  him,  furiously 
grasped  a  cutlass,  which  was  with  difficulty 
wrenched  from  his  hand  while  in  the  very  act 
of  dying. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  abode  on  the 
island,  they  had  everj^  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  savages  meditated  a  combined  attack.  On 
this  occasion,  v  hen  the  officers  and  men  were 
assembled  under  arms  to  settle  the  watches, 
Captain  Maxwell  addressed  them  with  great 
animation  in  a  truly  British  speech,  which  he 
thus  concluded  : — '  My  lads,  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  you  as  to  the  means  of  resistance  in 
our  power.  The  savages  cannot,  I  believe, 
send  up  more  than  five  hundred  men  ;  but 
with  two  hundred  such  as  now  stand  around 
me,  I  do  not  fear  a  thousand — nay.  thrice  five 
hundred  of  them  !  I  have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  we  shall  beat  them  ;  the  pike-men 
standing  firm,  we  can  give  them  such  a  volley 
of  musketry-  as  they  will  be  little  prepared 
for  ;  and  when  we  find  they  are  thrown  into 
confusion,  will  sally  out  among  them,  chase 
them  into  the  water,  and  ten  to  one  but  we 
secure  their  vessels.  Let  everj'  man,  there- 
fore, be  on  the  alert,  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands,  and  should  these  barbarians  this  night 
attempt  our  hill,  I  trust  we  shall  convince 
them  that  they  are  dealing  with  Britons.' 

This  animated  and  truly  characteristic 
speech  was  received  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  bodv'  of  British  seamen.  '  Perhaps,' 
says  Mr.  ^f 'Leod,  in  his  interesting  narrative 
of  this  shipwreck,  '  three  jollier  hurras  were 
never  given  than  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
short,  but  well-timed,  address.  The  wood 
fairlj'  echoed  again,  whilst  the  piquet  at  the 
coves  and  those  stationed  at  the  wells,  the 
instant  it  caught  their  ear,  instinctively 
joined  their  sympathetic  cheers  to  the  genersj 
chorus.' 
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The  attack,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
and  the  next  day  the  long-expected  relief 
from  Batavia  made  its  appearance  in  the  East 
India  Company's  cruiser,  the  Tertiate,  des- 
patched by  Lord  Amherst,  who,  after  passing 
three  days  and  four  nights  in  an  open  boat, 
had  reached  that  city.  This  was  on  the  4th 
of  JNIarch,  and  on  the  6th  and  7th  the  whole 
party  got  safely  on  board  the  Ternate,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Captain 
Davidson  and  his  officers.  On  the  9th  they 
■were  all  landed  at  Batavia. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell  on  this 
trying  occasion  justly  endeared  him  to  all  on 


board  the  Alceste,  from  the  ambassador  to  the 
lowest  seaman.  By  his  judicious  arrange- 
ments, the  crew  was  preserved  from  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  His  mea- 
sures inspired  confidence  and  hope,  whilst  his 
personal  example  in  the  hour  of  danger  gave 
courage  and  animation  to  all  around  him.  To 
adopt  the  words  of  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  tried, 
'  his  coolness,  self-collection,  and  exertions 
were  highly  conspicuous  ;  and  everything  was 
done  by  him  and  his  officers  within  the  power 
of  man  to  execute.' 


ANECDOTES  OF  TRAVELLING. 


■  Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.'— BACON. 


First  Christian  Travellers. 

The  first  efforts  of  European  inquiry  were  all 
directed  towards  the    East.      All  Christians 
bowed  in  spirit,  as  well  as  body,  towards  that 
sacred  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  dwelt  in 
their  deepest    and   holiest    affection  ;   which  , 
oflfered,  too,   to  the  mercenary  the  brightest  [ 
prospects  of  pecuniary  advantage,   so  that  its  ; 
riches  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  worldly-rninded, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  connexion  \yith  the 
records  of  revealed  truth  enshrined  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  devotee. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Europe  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  lamentably  deficient  in 
acquaintance  with  its  own  immediate  geo- 
graphy. The  chronicles  of  all  parts  are  full 
of  the  most  egregious  and  palpable  blunders 
with  regard  to  countries  even  immediately 
adjacent  to  those  of  the  authors  ;  and  this  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  often  com- 
pletely unintelligible.  We  are  even  told  of 
the  worthy  monks  of  Tournay  seeking  two 
years  in  vain  for  the  Abbey  of  Ferrieres 
during  the  eleventh  centurj^ ;  and  with  such  a 
fact  before  us,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
esteem  very  highly  the  famous  maps  of  Char- 
lemagne, engraved  upon  silver  platters,  which 
probably,  if  they  had  survived,  like  that  of 
Turin,  published  by  Passini,  would  be  equally 
decisive,  not  of  the  knowledge,  but  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  age.  It  was  not  cer- 
tainly until  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  free 
towns  of  Germany,  the  Italian  republics, 
England,  and  Holland  had  imperceptibly 
arisen,  and  diffused  itself  very  widely,  that 
this  ignorance  was  to  any  considerable  degree 
removed. 

Travels  to  the  East. 

The  geography  and  statistics  of  Asia  had 
made  much  earlier  progress  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  Arabians  had  been  most  accu- 
rate and  detailed  in  their  accounts  of  their 
ov.'n  immediate  domain  ;  the  Crusaders  had 
repeatedly  traversed  the  same  quarter  ;  the 
fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  had 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  ex- 
tensive commerce  ;  and  though  prevented  by 


the  ruling  destiny  of  Egypt  from  pursuing  the 
trade  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  they  opened 
an  avenue  to  its  treasures  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  organised  a  traffic,  by  means  of  caravans, 
to  China  and  Hindostan,  which  continued 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  addition 
to  the  Crusades,  the  ravages  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  which  put  not  only  Asia,  but  Poland, 
Silesia,  and  Hungary,  in  consternation,  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with'  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  East.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  sought  by 
missionaries  to  avert  the  storm,  and  these 
apostles  traced  the  course,  while  the  Chris- 
tian merchant  followed  beyond  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  boundaries  of 
knowledge  were  extended,  and  the  mis- 
sionary long  served  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents. 
Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  an 
European  bishop  at  Pekin.  St.  Louis  sought 
to  enter  into  a  political  connexion  with  the 
Mogul  Cham  in  1253,  and  Henry  III.  of 
Castile,  with  Timur,  in  1394. 


The  Jevi^s. 

It  is  not  usual  to  acknowledge  much  lite- 
rary obligation  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  j'et 
under  the  liberal  toleration  and  patronage  of 
the  Moorish  dynasties  of  Bagdad  and  Spain, 
they  attained  to  considerable  eminence.  Two 
of  the  earliest  writers  of  travels  were  Jews. 
Moses  Petachia  travelled  about  the  year  1187 
through  Poland  to  Tartarj',  and  thence 
through  various  Asiatic  countries  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  about  the  same  period  appeared 
the  work  ascribed  to  Benjamin  Ben  lona, 
commonly  called  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  native  of  Navarre, 
and  a  student  of  Cordova.  '  Laus  no7i  iiltivia 
sahbatnrio;-nvi.'  His  journeys  are  stated  to 
have  extended  by  the  way  of  Constantinople, 
through  Antioch,  to  Jerusalem  ;  thence  to 
Tadmor,  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Bagdad  was  then  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Abassides,  to  whose  toleration  of 
the  Jews,  our  traveller  bears  ample  testimony. 
His  course  then  lay  through  Persia,  and  he 
returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sea  to  EgjT)t  and  Sicily. 
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The  Monks. 


The  monks  took  very  early  a  lead  in  foreign 
adventure.  Bonaventura  Broccardus,  a  West- 
phalian  monk,  travelled  in  1222  to  Palestme  ; 
and  upon  his  return  wrote  his  '  Descriptio 
Terrse  Sanctae,'  which  was  long  in  high 
repute.  Ascelin,  a  Dominican,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  mission  in  1254,  from  Innocent  IV. 
to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  of  svhich  little  re- 
mains. Carpini,  an  Italian,  and  Rubruquis 
(Ruisbrock;,  a  Brabanter,  went  on  similar 
expeditions  in  the  same  country'  ;  and  have 
left,  upon  the  whole,  as  accurate  and  faithful 
accounts  of  their  observations,  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  age.  Hayton,  an  Arme- 
nian prince,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
arrived  in  France,  in  the  year  1307,  and  there 
dictated  his  '  Historia  Orientalis,'  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Purchas,  and  contains  a  very 
creditable  and  useful  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Asiatic  states,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns. 


Sir  John  Mandevile. 

'John  Mandevile,  Knight,'  says  Bale,  as 
translated  by  Hakluyt,  '  born  in  the  town  of 
St.  Albans,  was  so  given  to  study  from  his 
childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant  a  good  part 
of  his  felicity  in  the  same,  for  he  supposed 
that  the  honour  of  his  birth  would  nothing 
avail  him,  except  he  would  render  the  same 
more  honourable  by  his  knowledge  in  letters.' 
His  favourite  pursuit  had  been  the  study  of 
medicine  ;  but  in  the  year  1322  he  left  his 
native  land,  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  civil 
dissensions  in  which  it  was  involved  during 
the  disastrous  year  which  closed  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  and  set  out  v.-ith  the  in- 
tention of  travelling  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Proceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Eg^'pt, 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Melek  Madaron, 
sultan  of  that  country,  and  fougiit  in  his  wars 
against  that  restless  but  changeless  people, 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  monarch  became 
really  attached  to  him,  and  would  have  de- 
tained him  at  his  court  by  most  advantageous 
proposals,  which  his  steady  attachment  to  his 
religion  determined  hirn  to  reject.  '  And  he 
wolde  'says  he'  have  maryed  me  fulle  highely 
to  a  gret  princess'  daughter,  if  that  I  would 
have  forsaken  my  law  and  my  beleve.  But, 
I  thank  God,  I  had  not  wille  to  do  it  for 
nothing  that  he  behighten  me.' 

His  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Eastern  countries,  which  reached  him 
through  the  commercial  frequenters  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  he  determined  to  pursue 
his  journey  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  next 
scene  of  his  travels,  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary, 
whom  he  served,  with  four  other  knights,  in 
his  wars  against  the  King  of  Mance,  for  the 
sake  of  the  opportunities  which  that  employ- 
ment afforded  them  of  obtaining  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  government  and 
internal  economy  of  that  part  of  Asia.  Thus, 
he  remarks,  from  observation  upon  an  astro- 
labe which  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  he  had 


seen  that  half  of  the  firmament  which  is 
situated  between  the  two  pole  stars,  or  180 
degrees  ;  and  of  the  other  half,  had  '  seen  62 
degrees  upon  that  o  (one.  part  (the  north), 
and  33  upon  that  other  part  (the  south;  ;  that 
ben  95  degrees  out  of  the  other  180.'  He 
pursued  his  journey  no  further  ;  averring, 
however,  that  '  gif  he  had  companye  and 
schipping  for  to  go  more  beyonde,  he  trowed 
wel  in  certeyn  that  he  scholde  have  seen  all 
the  roundness  of  the  firmament  alle  aboute,' 
and  declaring  his  belief  in  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth. 

L'pon  his  return  in  1356,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-four  years,  he  compiled  his  celebrated 
book  of  travels,  which  is  not  only  founded  on 
his  own  observations  but  '  aftre  informacion 
of  men  that  knewen  ef  things  that  he  had  not 
seen  ;'  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Pope,  who  '  remytted'  it  '  to  be  examyned  and 
preved  by  the  avys  of  his  conseille ;  be  the 
whiche,'  he  adds,  'my  boke  was  preved  for 
twewe,  in  so  moche,  that  thei  schewed  me  a 
boke  that  my  boke  was  examyned  by  [pro- 
bably the  journals  of  some  of  the  missionaries] 
that  comprehended  fulle  nioche  more  be  an 
hundred  parte,  be  the  which  the  Mappa  Mundi 
was  made  after.' 

He  appears  to  have  died  and  been  buried 
in  a  convent  at  Liege  in  1371  ;  and  Ortellius, 
in  his  '  Itinerarium  Belgicse,'  gives  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  there,  and  adds,  "that  he  sawthe 
accoutrements  of  his  journey,  which  were 
preserved  as  relics.  St.  Albans,  however, 
also  claims  the  honour  of  his  burial-place  ; 
and  Weever  gives  the  following  verses,  which, 
he  .says,  were  written  upon  a  pillar  in  the 
abbey  of  that  town  ;  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  at  Liege,  as 
described  by  Ortellius : — 

'All  ye  that  pass  by,  on  this  pillar  cast  eye, 

This  epitaph  read  if  you  can  ; 
'Twill  tell  you  a  tombe  once  stood  in  this 
roome, 
Of  a  brave  spirited  man. 

'John  Mandevile  by  name,  a  knight  of  great 
fame. 
Born  in  this  honoured  to^vne  ; 
Before  him  was  none  that  ever  was  knowne 
For  travaile  of  so  high  renowne. 

'As  the  knights  in  the  Temple,  crosse-legged 
in  marble, 
In  armour,  with  sword  and  with  shield ; 
So  was  this  knight  grac't,  which  time  hath 
defac't. 
That  nothing  but  ruines  doth  yeeld. 

'  His  travailles  being  done,  he  shines  like  the 
sun. 
In  heavenly  Canaan  : 
To  which  blessed  place,   the  Lord  of  his 

grace 
Brings  us  all,  man  after  man.' 
Mandevile  has  been  much  ridiculed  for  the 
wonders  which  his  book  contains  :  and  not 
without  reason.  His  design  seems  to  have 
been  to  commit  to  writing  whatever  he  had 
read,  or  heard,  or  known,  concerning  the 
places    which   he    saw    or    has    mentioned. 
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Agreeably  to  this  plan,  he  has  described 
monsters  from  Pliny  ;  copied  miracles  from 
legends ;  and  repeated,  without  quoting, 
stories  from  authors  who  are  now  justly 
ranked  among  writers  of  romance.  What  he 
himself  saw,  however,  he  generally  describes 
accurately  and  judiciously  ;  his  authority  is 
then  vyeighty,  and  his  testimony  true.  Many 
instances  might  be  produced  of  striking  coin- 
cidences between  ilandevile  and  the  accounts 
of  other  writers  of  the  age  ;  and  these  con- 
firm his  assertion,  that  he  consulted  their 
works  in  the  composition  of  his  own  book. 
Marco  Polo  had  gone  over  much  of  the  same 
countrj',  nearly  half  a  century  before.  His 
narrative  of  what  he  saw  of  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  adventures, 
is  simple,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
Mandevile's  account  of  the  old  man  who 
made  a  '  paradyse'  on  a  mountain,  in  which, 
by  all  sorts  of  enticements,  he  sought  to  seduce 
strangers,  into  serving  his  purposes  of  assassi- 
nation ;  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  ;  of  the 
general  customs  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  court 
of  Cham  ;  remarkably  agree  with  the  account 
of  Marco  Polo.  The  fabulous  parts  of  each 
also  often  concur.  Marco  Polo  tells  us  of 
the  men  with  tails ;  of  Gog  and  Magog  ;  of 
the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  green  above, 
and  white  beneath  ;  and  of  the  islands  beyond 
Madagascar,  where  the  wonderful  bird  is  to 
be  found  which  can  carrj^  an  elephant  through 
the  air.  Mandevile  seems  also  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Hay  ton,  for  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Tartar  monarchy  perfectly  agrees 
with  that  author's  ;  so  also  does  his  description 
of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  Sultans  ;  of  the 
dethroning  of  Mango  Cham  ;  of  the  Calif  of 
*  Baldak,'  (Bagdad,,  and  his  death  by  starva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  feast  of 
'precyous  stones,  r\'che perles,  and  treasure;' 
and  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  called  Hany- 
.son,  three  days' journey  round  which  'is  alle 
covered  with  darkness,  and  withouten  anj- 
brightness  or  light,  '"though"  men  witen  well 
that  men  dwellen  therein,  but  they  know  not 
what  men.' 

Much,  however,  rested  upon  the  simple 
and  unsupported  authority  of  Mandevile, 
which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abun- 
dantly confirmed,  although  for  a  long  time 
they  might  have  ranked  with  Marco  Polo's 
account  of  the  stones  used  for  fuel.  He 
notices  the  cultivation  of  pepper  ;  the  burning 
of  widows  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands  ;  the  trees  which  bear  wool  of  which 
clothing  is  made  ;  the  carrier  pigeons  ;  the 
gymnosophists  ;  the  Chinese  predilection  for 
small  feet ;  the  variety  of  diamonds  ;  the 
artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt ;  the  balsam 
trade  ;  the  south  pole  stars,  and  other  astro- 
nomical appearances,  from  which  he  argues 
for  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  ;  the  croco- 
dile ;  the  hippopotamus ;  the  giraffe,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  not  before  known  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nowhere  in  the  course 
of  his  long  journey,  does  he  complain  of  any 
ill-usage   on    the '  part    of   the    Mussulman 


powers,  either  to  himself  or  their  Christian 
subjects.  On  the  contrary,  though  every- 
where avowing  his  faith,  and  refusing  all 
temptations  to  abandon  it,  we  find  him  re- 
ceived with  that  honour  and  attention  which 
it  would  certainly  have  been  very  hazardous 
for  any  paynim  adventurer  to  look  for  in 
Europe.  He  particularly  notices  the  many 
Christian  sects,  who,  for  all  that  appears, 
dwelt  peaceable  under  Saracen  dominion,  and 
were  certainly  indulged  in  greater  latitude -of 
opinion,  than  was  likely  to  have  been  allowed 
them  in  any  country,  even  of  their  Christian 
brethren  of  the  West.  He  is  himself  (though 
glor^'ing  on  all  occasions  in  his  own  belief) 
candid  to  others,  and  in  no  respect  partaking 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  a  much  later  age. 


Know  Your  own  Country  First. 

Lord  Burlington  being  upon  his  travels  in 
Italy,  was  shown  by  a  nobleman  to  whom  he 
had  recommendations,  a  church  which  he 
greatly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  requested  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  viev.-  it  again  the  ne.xt  day,  in  order 
to  draw  a  sketch  of  it.  The  nobleman  replied, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  put  himself  to  that 
trouble,  as  the  model  from  which  it  was  taken 
was  in  London.  Surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion, his  lordship  desired  to  know  the  name  of 
the  church,  and  was  told  that  it  was  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  is  further  added,  that  his  lord- 
ship had  no  sooner  arrived  in  London,  than 
he  went  to  take  a  view  of  that  beautiful 
monument  of  architecture,  which  is  esteemed 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece,  before 
he  saw  anj'  of  his  friends,  or  returned  to  his 
own  house. 

Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing your  own  country  first,  occurred  to  a 
young  man  of  good  natural  talents,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  abroad,  fell  in  com- 
pany with  some  well-informed  and  well- 
travelled  foreigners  at  Naples.  They  were 
conversing  about  what  they  had  seen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  some  little  difference  of  opinion 
arising  about  the  architecture  of  Windsor 
Castle,  they  very  naturally  referred  them- 
selves for  decision  to  the  young  Englishman. 
With  much  confusion  and  hesitation,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  building  in  question.  The  company,  with 
true  politeness,  only  testified  their  surprise 
with  a  smile  ;  but  the  reflection  instantly 
struck  the  gentleman,  that  there  may  be 
something  worth  seeing  at  home,  before  per- 
sons set  out  on  foreign  travels. 


Exped 


ition. 


Sir  Robert  Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, relates,  that  when  he  carried  the 
account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  to  King 
James  in  Scotland,  he  rode  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles, 
in  about  sixty    hours,    notwithstanding    his 
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stops  at  Doncaster  and  Witherlngton,  for 
some  hours,  and  a  bad  fall  which  he  had  at 
Norham.  But  even  this  instance  of  wonderful 
celerity,  is  outdone  by  a  worthy  of  whom  we 
read  in  Stow,  who  performed  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  miles  by  land,  and  two  voyages 
by  sea,  of  about  twenty-two  miles  each,  in 
seventeen  hours  :  for  so  wonderful  a  story, 
however,  we  must  quote  the  honest  chronicler 
in  his  own  words. 

'  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  July,  1619,' 
says  Stow,  '  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  a 
horse  at  St.  George's  Church  in  Southwark, 
and  came  to  Dover  about  seven  the  same 
morning ;  where  a  barge  with  eight  oars, 
formerly  sent  from  London  thither,  attended 
his  sudden  coming  ;  he  instantly  took  barge, 
and  went  to  Calais,  and  in  the  same  barge 
returned  back  to  Dover  about  three  o'clock  of 
the  same  day  :  where,  as  well  there  as  in 
divers  other  places,  he  had  laid  sundry  swift 
horses,  besides  guides.  He  rode  back  from 
Dover  to  St.  George's  Church,  Southwark, 
the  same  evening,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock, 
fresh  and  lusty.' 


Coryate. 

The  eccentric  Thomas  Coryate,  who  ap 
pears  to  have  originally  held  the  office  of 
Fool,  or  Prince's  Jester,  in  the  establishment 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  made  in  1608  a 
tour  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c., 
which  lasted  five  months.  During  this  period, 
he  travelled  1975  miles,  more  than  the  half 
upon  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  only  once 
mended ;  and  upon  his  return,  were  sus- 
pended in  the  church  of  Odcombe.  He  pub- 
lished his  travels  under  the  title  of  '  Crudities 
hastily  gobbled  up,  in  Five  3.Ionths'  Travels 
in  France,  Savoy,  Ital}^  Rhetia,  Helvetia, 
some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1611.'  This  work  was  ushered  into 
the  world  by  an  Odcombian  banquet,  consist- 
ing of  near  sixty  copies  of  verses,  composed 
by  the  best  poets  of  that  time,  which,  if  they 
did  not  make  Corj-ate  pass  with  the  world  for 
a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  sale  of  the  book.  Among 
these  poets  were  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  John  Har- 
rington, Inigo  Jones,  Chapman,  Donne, 
Drayton,  and  others.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  '  Coryate's  Crambe,  or  his  Colwort 
twice  sodden,  and  now  served  in  with  other 
Macaronic  dishes,  as  the  second  course  of  his 
Crudities.' 

In  1612,  after  taking  leave  of  his  countrj'- 
men,  by  an  oration  spoken  at  the  Cross  of 
Odcombe,  he  left  England,  with  the  intention 
not  to  return  until  he  had  spent  ten  years  in 
travelling.  After  visiting  successively  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria  Chaldea,  and  Persia,  he  arrived 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Great  Mogul,  before 
whom.he  delivered  an  oration  in  the  Persian 
language.  In  the  Hindoo  language  also  he 
had  so  great  a  command,  tliat  we  are  gravely 
told,  he  silenced  a  laundr>'-woman  belonging 
to  the  English  ambassador  of  that  country, 


who  used  to  scold  all  the  day  long.  After  he 
had  visited  several  places  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  he  went  to  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  died  in  161 7. 

Coryate  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of 
constant  ridicule  to  the  wits  of  his  time ; 
though,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  so  great 
a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  mankind, 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  symptom  of  folly. 
On  one  occasion,  an  agent  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company  at  Mandoa  told 
him.  that  he  had  been  in  England  since  he 
saw  him,  and  that  King  James  had  enquired 
about  him.  '  Ah !  and  what  said  his  ma- 
jesty?' 'He  asked  if  that  fool  was  living 
still?*  Poor  Coryate  was  equally  hurt  at 
another  time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  English  resi- 
dent there,  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a 
bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.  The 
letter  was  directed  to  Mr.  Chapman,  consul 
there ;  and  the  passage  which  concerned  Cor- 
yate, was  this.  '  Air.  Chapman,  when  you 
shall  hand  these  letters,  I  desire  you  to  re- 
ceive the  bearer  of  them,  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
yate, with  courtesy,  for  you  shall  find  him  a 
very  honest  poor  wretch,'  S:c.  This  coarse 
expression  troubled  Cor^'ate  extremely,  and 
it  was  altered  to  his  mind.  He  was  very 
jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad,  forhe  gave  out 
that  there  were  great  hopes  in  England  of  the 
account  he  should  give  of  his  travels  after  his 
return  home.  What  became  of  the  notes  and 
observations  he  made  in  his  long  peregrina- 
tions, is  unknown.  A  few  letters  sent  to  his 
friends  in  England,  were  all  that  ever  came  to 
the  light. 


Lithgow. 

The  travels  and  sufferings  of  Lithgow,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  seem  to  raise  him 
almost  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  and  hero. 
Often  was  he  most  cruelly  treated,  but  by 
none  more  than  by  the  Spaniards  at  Malaga, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  his  being  a  heretic 
and  spy,  immured  him  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dungeon,  robbed  him  of  all  his  propertj\  and 
subjected  him  to  the  worst  tortures  of  the 
inquisition.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  carried  to  Theobalds  upon  a  feather-bed, 
that  King  James  might  be  an  eye-witness  of 
his  '  martyred  anatomy,'  as  he  calls  his 
wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  The  whole  court  crowded  to  see 
him.  His  majesty  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
the  tenderest  care  of ;  and  he  was  twice  taken 
to  Bath  at  his  expense.  By  the  king's  com- 
mand, he  applied  to  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  for  the  recoverj--  of  money  and 
other  valuable  articles  which  the  governor  of 
iMalaga  had  taken  from  him,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  support  ;  but  although 
promised  a  full  reparation  for  the  damages  he 
had  sustained,  that  minister  never  performed 
his  promise.  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
again  leaving  England,  Lithgow  upbraided 
him  with  the  breach  of  his  word,  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, before  several  gentlemen  of 
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the  court.  From  words,  they  even  pro- 
ceeded to  blows  on  the  spot,  and  the  ambas- 
sador was  rather  roughly  handled.  The  un- 
fortunate Lithgow,  although  generally  com- 
mended for  his  spirited  behaviour,  was  sent 
to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  continued  a 
prisoner  nine  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Tra- 
vels, he  informs  us,  that  '  in  his  three  voyages, 
his  painful  feet  have  traced  over,  besides 
passages  of  seas  and  rivers,  thirty-six  thou- 
sand and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to 
twice  the  circumference  of  tie  whole  earth  I' 
Here  the  marvellous  seems  to  rise  to  the 
incredible  ;  and  to  place  him,  in  point  of 
veracity,  on  a  level  with  the  fabulists  of  an 
older  period. 


Bruce. 

After  having  remained  above  two  years  in 
Abyssinia,  Mr.  Bruce  became  desirous  of 
leaving  it ;  but  this  he  found  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult matter  than  getting  into  it,  for  he  had  be- 
come of  importance  to  the  king,  who  there- 
fore seemed  resolved  not  to  part  with  him. 
One  day  when  the  king  was  in  more  than 
ordinary  good  humour,  he  told  Mr.  Bruce  that 
he  would  grant  him  anything  that  he  should 
ask.  Mr.  Bruce  seized  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  told  the  king,  that  as  he  did  not 
keep  his  health  in  that  climate,  and  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  native  countn.',  he 
hoped  he  should  obtain  permission  to  depart. 
The  king  seemed  astonished  at  the  request, 
and  was  at  first  in  a  furious  rage  ;  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  he,  for  his  oath's  sake,  like 
Herod  of  old,  determined  to  give  up  his  own 
incHnation.  Mr.  Bruce  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected a  good  number  of  drawings,  and  a 
number  of  Abyssinian  MSS.  Having  packed 
up  his  books  and  papers,  and  provided  camels 
and  servants  to  attend  him  on  his  journey,  he 
departed  from  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  giving 
out  that  he  was  to  travel  back  to  Egypt  the 
way  he  came  ;  but  being  justly  apprehensive 
that  the  king  would  change  his  mind  after  he 
was  gone,  and,  indeed,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  him, 
and  bring  him  back,  he  took  quite  a  different 
course.  Instead  of  travelling  a  great  way  in 
Abys.sinia,  he  struck  off  directly  for  the 
deserts  of  Nubia  ;  after  getting  to  which,  it 
was  easy  to  escape  from  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia's dominions.  He  had  a  dreadful  jour- 
ney during  thirty  days,  through  sandy 
deserts,  &c.  scorched  with  the  inten.se  heat 
of  a  glowing  sun,  and  swept  by  winds  of  so 
pestiferous  a  quality,  as  to  kill  both  man  and 
beast,  if  their  lungs  are  assailed  by  the 
noxious  blast. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Bruce 
lost  all  his  attendants,  and  all  his  camels,  e.x- 
cept  one  man.  During  the  whole  peregrina- 
tion, they  did  not  meet  with  any  wandering 
tribe.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  remaining  atten- 
dant, being  unable  to  carry  the  baggage,  and 
reduced  to  an  almost  desperate  state,  he  left 
his  curiosities    in    the    desert,    and    with   his 


faithful  attendant  walked  on,  they  knew  not 
whither,  only  keeping  towards  the  west,  and 
hoping  that  they  should  fall  in  with  some  in- 
habited place. 

His  shoes  very  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  he 
was  then  obliged  to  struggle  along  upon  his 
naked  feet,  through  burnmg  sands  and  over 
rocky  places,  until  his  feet  were  prodigiously 
swelled,  blistered,  and  lacerated.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  ten  days  they  reached  the  citj'  of 
Siana,  in  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
There  the  Aga,  or  the  officer  of  the  Janisaries, 
treated  them  with  a  good  deal  of  humanity, 
although  he  often  reproached  Bruce  very 
roughly,  on  account  of  his  being  an  infidel. 
Bruce  begged  that  he  mnght  have  camels  and 
attendants  to  go  with  him  into  the  desert,  that 
he  might  recover  his  books  and  papers.  '  Of 
what  value  are  any  books  and  papers  that 
you  can  have,  you  infidel  ?'  cried  the  Aga. 
Bruce  then  told  him  that  he  had  several  re- 
ceipts for  curing  diseases  among  his  papers, 
which  it  was  a  pity  .should  be  lost.  The  Aga 
was  interested  by  this,  and  allowed  him  camels 
and  attendants.  With  these  he  set  off;  and 
as  fortunatel}'^  no  wanderers  had  been  at  the 
place,  he  found  his  baggage  just  where  he  left 
it.  He  went  and  came  in  the  space  of  four 
days  upon  a  camel,  that  journey  which  it 
had  cost  him  eight  days  to  come  upon  foot, 
when  worn  out  with  distress  and  fatigue. 


Mr.  Shaw. 

In  most  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of 
Barbary  and  the  Levant,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, there  is  a  hou.se  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers,  with  a  proper  officer,  called 
inaharak,  to  attend  them,  where  they  are 
lodged  and  entertained  one  night  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community  ;  yet  even  here  they 
sometimes  meet  with  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments, as  when  the  houses  are  already' 
occupied,  or  the  inaJinrak  is  either  not  to  be 
found,  or,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  is 
surly  and  disobliging.  Shaw,  who  travelled 
in  these  countries  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Frequently  he, 
with  his  companions,  had  nothing  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  heat  of  the 
day,  or  the  cold  of  the  night,  unless  they  acci- 
dentally fell  in  with  a  cave,  or  a  grove  of 
trees,  or  the  shelf  of  a  rock,  or  with  some 
ancient  arches  that  had  belonged  to  so  many 
cisterns.  In  travelling  from  Suez  to  Mount 
Sinai,  he  says,  '  I  wa^  suddenly  overtaken  and 
stript  by  three  strolling  Arabs  ;  and  had  not 
the  divine  Providence  interposed  in  raising 
compassion  in  one,  whilst  the  other  two  were 
fighting  for  my  clothes,  I  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  rapine  and 
cruelty.  In  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  the 
isthmus  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea, 
our  conductors  cannot  be  too  numerous ; 
whole  tribes  of  Arabs,  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred, being  sometimes  looking  out  for  a 
booty.  This  was  the  case  of  our  caravan,  in 
travelling  from  Ramah  to  Jerusalem  in  1722, 
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when,  exclusive  of  three  or  four  hundred 
spahees,  four  bands  of  Turkish  infantry,  with 
the  general  at  the  head  of  them,  were  not  able, 
or  durst  not,  protect  us  from  the  repeated  in- 
sults and  barbarities  of  the  Arabs.  There  was 
scarcely  a  pilgrim  and  we  were  upwards  of 
six  thousand  who  did  not  suffer  either  by 
losing  a  part  of  his  clothes  or  his  money  ;  and 
when  these  failed,  then  the  barbarians  took 
their  revenge  by  treating  us  unmercifully  with 
their  pikes  and  javelins.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  relate  the  many  instances  of  that 
day's  rapine  and  cruelty,  in  which  I  myself 
had  a  principal  share,  bemg  forcibly  taken  as 
an  hostage  for  the  payment  of  their  unreason- 
able demands,  where  I  was  barbarously  used 
and  insulted  all  that  night ;  and  provided  the 
Aga  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  great  force,  had  not 
rescued  me  the  ne.xt  mornmg,  I  should  not 
have  seen  so  speedy  an  end  of  my  sufferings, 

'  In  our  journeys  between  Cairo  and  Mount 
Sinai,  the  heavens  were  every  night  our 
covering  ;  the  sand,  with  a  carpet  spread  over 
it,  our  bed ;  and  a  change  of  raiment  made 
up  into  a  bundle  was  our  pillow.  In  this 
situation  we  were  ever^-  night  wet  to  the  skin 
by  the  copious  dew  that  dropped  upon  us, 
though  without  the  least  danger  of  catching 
cold.  Our  camels  were  made  to  kneel  down 
in  a  circle  round  about  us,  with  their  faces 
looking  from  us,  and  their  respective  loads 
and  saddles  placed  behind  them. 

'  Our  stages,  or  days'  journeys,  were  not 
always  the  same ;  for  when  any  danger  was 
apprehended,  we  then  travelled  through  as 
many  bye-paths  as  our  conductors  were  ac- 
quainted with,  riding  in  this  manner  without 
halting,  sometimes  twelve,  sometimes  fifteen 
hours.  Our  constant  practice  was  to  rise  at 
break  of  day,  set  forward  uith  the  sun,  and 
travel  all  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  we  began  to  look  out  for  the  en- 
campments of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  prevent  such 
parties  as  ours  from  living  at  free  charges 
upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods, 
valleys,  or  places  the  least  conspicuous.  And, 
indeed,  unless  we  discovered  their  flocks,  the 
smoke  of  their  tents,  or  heard  the  barking  of 
their  dogs,  it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  that  wc  found  them.  Here  we  were 
accommodated  v/ith  the  nwiinah  ;a  meal  of 
provisions,,  ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  our  tra- 
velling the  next  day, 

'  "  We  chanc'd  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untainted  spring. 
We  bless'd  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury'." 

'This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  these 
countries;  and  these  are  its  pleasures  and 
amusements.  Few,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  the  many  toils  and  fatigues ;  fewer  still 
with  regard  to  the  greater  perils  and  dangers 
that  either  continually  alarm  or  actually  beset 
us.' 


Indian  Hieroglyphical  Journals. 

*  On  quitting  our  encampment,'  .says  J\Ir 
Shoolcraft,  in  his  recent  '  Narrative  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri,'  'and 


proceeding  onwards  from  St.  Louis  River  to 
Sandy  Lake,  the  Indians  left  a  mcmonai  of 
our  journey  inscribed  upon  bark,  for  the  mfor- 
mation  of  such  of  their  tribe  as  should  happen 
to  fall  upon  our  track.  This  we  find  to  be  a 
common  custom  among  them.  It  is  done  by 
tracing,  either  with  pamt  or  with  their  knives, 
upon  birch  bark  \Bet-ula papyracea,,  a  number 
of  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  under- 
stood by  their  nation.  This  sheet  of  bark  is 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  end  of  a  pole,  and 
drove  into  the  ground,  with  an  inclination  to- 
wards the  course  of  travelling.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  whole  party  were  repre- 
sented in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, with  the  aid  of  our  interpreter,  each 
one  being  characterized  by  something  emble- 
matic of  his  situation  or  employment.  They 
distinguish  the  Indian  from  the  white  man, 
by  the  particular  manner  of  drawing  the 
figure,  the  former  being  without  a  hat,  &c. 
Other  distinctive  symbols  are  employed  :  thus. 
Lieutenant  Mackay  was  figured  with  a  sword, 
to  signify  that  he  was  an  officer  ;  Mr.  Doty, 
with  a  book,  the  Indians  having  understood 
that  he  was  an  attorney  ;  myself  with  a  ham- 
mer, in  allusion  to  the  mineral  hammer  I  car- 
ried in  my  belt,  and  so  forth  ;  the  figure  of  a 
tortoise  and  prairie-hen  denoted  that  these 
had  been  killed  ;  three  smokes,  that  our  en- 
campment consisted  of  three  fires;  eight 
muskets,  that  this  was  the  number  armed  ; 
three  bucks  upon  the  pole,  leaning  N.W., 
that  we  were  going  three  days  N.W.;  the  figure 
of  a  white  man  with  a  tongue  near  his  mouth 
(like  the  Azteck  hieroglj-phics  ,  that  he  v/as 
an  interpreter,  S:c.  Should  an  Indian  here- 
after visit  this  spot,  he  would  therefore  read 
upon  this  memorial  of  bark,  that  fourteen 
white  men  and  two  Indians  encamped  at  that 
place  ;  that  five  of  the  white  men  were  chiefs 
or  officers,  one  an  interpreter,  and  eight  com- 
mon soldiers  ;  that  they  were  going  to  Sandy 
Lake  .knowing  that  three  days' journey  N.W. 
must  carry  us  there; ;  that  we  had  killed  a 
tortoi.se,  a  prairie-hen,  &c.  I  had  no  previous 
idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a  medium  of  in- 
telligence among  the  northern  Indians.  All 
the  travellers  of  the  region  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  I  had  before  witnessed  the  facility 
with  which  one  of  the  Lake  Indians  had 
drawn  a  map  of  certain  parts  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Lake  Superior ;  but  here  was  an 
historical  record  of  passing  events,  as  per- 
manent, certainly,  as  any  written  record 
among  us,  and  fully  as  intelligible  to  those 
for  whom  it  vv-as  intended.' 


A  Young  Traveller. 

A  strange  little  hoy  was  one  day  brought 
before  the  magistrate  at  the  police  office. 
New  York,  reported  on  the  watch  returns  as 
being  a  lodger.  This  extraordinary  child,  ten 
years  of  age,  was  very  thinly  clad,  and  but 
four  feet  two  inches  high,  of  delicate  make, 
and  weak  eyes.  On  being  asked  by  the  ma- 
gistrate who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  he 
gave  the  following  account  : 

'  My  name  is  JJc  Grass  Griffin  ;  I  am  ten 
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years  old  ;  my  father  is  a  boatman  in  Killing- 
worth,  Connecticut ;  my  mother  left  there  last 
summer :  she  parted  from  my  father  ;  he  don't 
take  any  care  of  me.  About  four  weeks  ago 
I  started  from  KiUingworth  for  Philadelphia, 
to  see  my  mother ;  had  not  a  cent  when  I 
started  ;  walked  part  of  the  way,  and  rode 
part.  IVIy  sister,  who  is  a  married  woman, 
told  me  in  what  part  of  Philadelphia  I  would 
f.nd  my  mother.  When  I  got  there,  I  found 
that  she  was  dead ;  I  remained  there,  going 
about  the  town,  about  a  week  ;  I  then  started 
to  come  back.  A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia 
gave  me  a  twenty  cent  piece,  an  eleven-penny 
bit,  and  a  five-penny  bit  ;  1  have  the  twenty 
cent  piece  yet.  I  got  into  this  town  yester- 
day morning ;  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day 
yesterday,  till  the  evening,  when  I  got  some 
clams  at  a  little  stand  near  the  river.  I  cal- 
culate to  start  for  home  this  morning,  and  to 
get  a  stage  driver  to  give  me  a  ride.'  J\[agis- 
irate.  '  I  will  send  3^ou  to  the  almshouse, 
over  the  way,  that  you  may  get  your  break- 
fast, and  be  taken  care  of.'  Answer.  'Very 
well,  but  I  luish  to  start  on.' 

It  was  trulj'  astonishing  to  behold  such  a 
child  perform  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  joumej' 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  with  such  a 
trifle  of  money,  without  warm  clothing,  and 
the  snow  on  the  road  nearly  as  high  as  him- 
self His  deportment  was  mannerly  ;  his 
answers  prompt,  clear,  and  brief ;  he  appeared 
to  feel  no  want,  asked  for  nothing,  nor  made 
any  complaint ;  but  had  perfect  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  and  ability  to  get  to  the 
end  of  his  journey  on  his  twenty  cent  fund. 
The  decision  and  fortitude  of  this  little  desti- 
tute boy,  might  furnish  a  profitable  example 
to  many  an  irresolute  and  desponding  indi- 
vidual of  riper  years. 


Faithful  Companion. 

A  Ml'.  Rogers  and  a  Mr.  Carr,  both  natives 
of  Kentucky,  were  on  their  return  from  the 
Council  Bluffs,  on  the  margin  of  the  Missouri, 
when  the  cold  weather  set  in,  accompanied 
with  a  deep  fall  of  snow.  Mr.  R.  being  in  a 
weak  state  of  health,  it  was  thought  fittest  to 
attempt  to  descend  the  stream,  instead  of  tra- 
versing the  forests.  When  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  any  settlement,  the  ice  on  the 
river  prevented  their  descent ;  and  no  other 
alternative  was  left,  than  to  land,  and  leave 
Mr.  R.  in  the  woods,  with  some  necessaries, 
till  the  return  of  his  friend,  who  went  in  quest 
of  relief.  Carr,  with  difiiculty,  reached  the 
settlement,  and  immediately  returned  to  his 
helpless  friend.  After  a  toilsome  search,  and 
an  absence  of  twenty-one  days,  Carr  at  length 
discovered  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of 
Rogers.  On  approaching  it,  the  narrative 
.states,  that  this  faithful  fellow  traveller  first 
observed  a  rise  of  snow,  and  many  tracks  of  a 
wolf  leading  to  it.  With  a  palpitating  heart 
he  went  up  to  it,  and  saw  a  piece  of  buffalo 
robe,  sticking  out ;  stooping  down,  he  dis- 
covered the  glistening  eyes  of  his  friend  !  He 
vas  still  alive  ;  but  his  feet  much  frozen.    His 


fire  had  gone  out,  and  in  attempting  to  maka 
more,  his  powder  blew  up.  He  was  afraid 
his  friend  had  been  frozen,  and  despairing  of 
life,  had  rolled  himself  up  in  his  buffalo  robe, 
and  laid  down.  He  was  eight  days  without 
any  kind  of  food,  and  was  so  exhausted,  that 
when  the  wolf  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  was 
not  able  to  make  any  exertion  or  noise  to 
drive  him  away. 

Rogers  was  then  conveyed  to  Hempstead, 
where  he  not  only  recovered  his  general  health, 
but,  strange  to  tell,  the  complete  use  of  his  limbs. 

An  E.scape. 

In  Alligator  county,  North  Carolina,  there 
is  a  swamp  about  five  miles  across,  called  the 
Little  Dismal.  Into  the  interior  of  this  desert, 
Mr.  Janson  penetrated  on  horseback,  with  a 
negro  for  his  guide,  who  traced  out  the  road 
by  the  notches  cut  on  the  trees.  '  I,'  says 
Mr.  Janson,  'carried  my  gun  in  my  hand, 
loaded  with  slugs,  and  more  ammunition  slung 
across  my  shoulders.  About  midway,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  me,  I  saw  a 
large  quadruped  nimbly  climb  a  tree.  The 
negro,  looking  in  a  contrary  direction,  did  not 
perceive  the  motion,  and  eager  to  fire,  I  did 
not  inform  him.  We  went  a  foot's  pace,  and 
when  within  gun-shot,  I  discovered  the  beast 
through  the  foliage  of  the  wood,  and  imme- 
diately fired.  The  shot  took  effect,  and  my 
astonishment  was  great  to  see  a  monster,  of 
the  species  of  the  tiger,  suspended  by  his  fore 
feet  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  growling  in 
tones  of  dreadful  discord.  The  negro  was 
greatly  terrified  :  and  my  horse,  unused  to  the 
report  of  a  gun  fired  from  his  back,  plunged, 
and  was  entangled  in  mire.  Losing  the  reins, 
I  was  precipitated  into  the  morass,  while  the 
negro  vociferated,  '  Massa,  mas.sa,  we  are 
lost  !'  Recovering,  I  beheld  the  ferocious 
brute  on  the  ground,  feebly  advancing  towards 
us.  By  an  involuntary  act,  I  presented  my 
empty  gun  ;  at  sight  of  which,  conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  the  same  motion  had  inflicted  the 
smart  he  felt,  the  creature  made  a  stand,  gave 
a  hideous  roar,  and  turned  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  swamp ;  while,  in  haste  and  great 
agitation,  I  reloaded  my  piece.  The  poor 
slave,  whose  life  to  him  was  as  dear  as  mine 
could  be  to  me,  held  up  his  hands,  and  thanked 
the  god  he  worshipped,  for  his  deliverance. 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  danger  I  had  courted, 
till  he  told  me  that  the  beast  I  had  encoun- 
tered was  a  panther,  larger  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  despoiling  his  master's  flocks  and 
lierds  ;  and  that,  when  pursued  by  man,  these 
animals  rally  with  great  ferocity.  Had  I  been 
apprised  of  thi.s,  I  should  have  sought  my 
safety  in  flight,  rather  than  have  begun  an 
attack  ;  but  I  conjectured  the  creature  to  be 
of  no  larger  dimensions  than  a  wild  cat,  when 
I  fired.'  

Dr.  Magennis. 

Dr.  Magennis,  who  was  born  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  having  occasion,  when  a  very 
young  man,  to  visit  Dublin,  he  put  up,  on  his 
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way,  at  an  inn  in  Drogheda.  The  mayor  of 
the  place  had  enclosed  a  piece  of  common, 
contiguous  to  the  town,  for  his  own  use  ;  and 
in  order  that  he  might  himself  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  he  gave  public  notice,  that  if  any 
cattle  should  be  found  trespa^ssing  on  it,  they 
would  be  immediately  impounded. 

The  doctor  happened  that  evening  to  fall  in 
company  with  some  boon  companions,  that 
winged  the  glass  with  song  and  joke,  till  Mor- 
pheus weighed  down  his  eyelids  with  'soft 
oppression.'  When  our  young  traveller  was 
ready  the  ne.xt  morning  to  resume  his  journey, 
he  called  for  his  horse  ;  the  ostler,  after  a  short 
pause  or  two,  said,  '  May  be  your  honour's 
horse  has  not  read  the  mayor's  advertisement, 
and  has  inadvertently,  no  doubt,  stepped  into 
the  favourite  enclosure,  which,  sure  enough,  is 
the  most  verdant  spot  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact ;  the  horse  had 
been  found  trespassing,  and  was  committed. 

Magennis  immediately  waited  on  the  Praetor, 
who  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  ;  on  which  he  collected  all  his 
twelvemonth's  pride,  and  in  a  few  words  told 
him,  that  the  culprit  should  not  be  enlarged, 
unless  he  paid  down  half  a  guinea  ;  which  was 
more,  at  the  time,  than  our  youthful  Escula- 
pius  could  conveniently  spare.  '  Well,  then,' 
said  the  suppliant,  '  if  so,  it  must  be  so  ;  but  I 
shall  have  a  few  verses  into  the  bargain.'  On 
which  he  repeated  the  following  lines  : 

'  Was  ever  horse  so  well  befitted? 

His  master  drunk,  himself  committed  ! 

But  courage,  horse,  do  not  despair. 

You'll  be  a  horse,  when  he's  no  may'r.' 
Such  was  the  power  of  verse,  even  on  a 
city  magistrate,  that  he  immediately  ordered 
his  Rosinante  to  'oe  delivered  up  to  him,  free 
of  all  expense. 


Proof  of  Civilization  ! 

A  writer  of  a  modem  book  of  travels,  re- 
lating the  particulars  of  his  being  cast  away, 
thus  concludes  :  '  After  having  walked  eleven 
hours  without  having  traced  the  print  of  a 
human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort  and  delight, 
I  saw  a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet ;  my 
pleasure  at  the  cheering  prospect  was  Inex- 
pressible, for  it  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a 
civilized  country.' 


Ciceroni. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  there  are 
persons  called  Ciceroni,  who,  as  soon  as  a 
foreigner  arrives,  offer  them.selves  to  conduct 
him  to  see  whatever  is  most  curious,  and  ex- 
plain it  to  him.  These,  on  account  of  their 
long  speeches  on  the  curiosities,  &c.  of  the 
city,  have  the  name  of  the  great  Latin  orator 
given  to  them  in  jest. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Ciceroni  are  poor 
eccPesiastics,  who,  often  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance, give  imaginary  answers,  as  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  Of  late 
years,    the  office  of  the   Ciceroni  has   been 


j  undertaken  by  well-informed  artists,  who,  in 
accompanying  travellers,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  most  important  objects,  and,  by  their 
intelligent  remarks,  not  only  tend  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  but  also  to  form  the  taste,  especially 
in  matters  of  the  fine  arts. 


Polish  Inns. 

The  inns  of  Poland  do  not  afford  good  ac- 
commodation to  the  traveller.  The  stable  is 
the  most  considerable,  and  very  often  the 
best  part  of  the  house.  It  is  literally  true, 
that  frequently  after  proceeding  a  step  or  two 
within  the  threshold,  you  are  obliged  to  turn 
back,  to  collect  fresh  air  and  resolution  before 
you  can  advance.  The  interior  is  filthy  and 
wretched  beyond  description  ;  the  floor  is  of 
earth,  and  usually  covered  with  filth  :  the  in- 
habitants are  squalid  and  in  rags  ;  and  the 
house  is  frequently  half  full  of  their  wretched 
peasants,  men  and  women,  who  are  getting 
intoxicated  upon  schnaaps,  a  sort  of  whisky. 

Even  at  the  first  hotels  in  Warsaw,  and  in 
other  large  towns,  the  traveller  is  frequently 
shown  into  a  room,  entirely  without  furniture, 
except  perhaps  a  small  couch  in  one  of  the 
corners,  and  on  which  he  is  to  spread  his  owit. 
bedding.  Sometimes  not  even  a  couch  is 
found  :  in  which  case  the  bedding  is  spread 
on  the  floor.  An  ordinary  chair  and  table  are 
also  brought  him  ;  and  this  is  at  once  his  eating 
and  his  sleeping  room,  and  that  in  which  he 
receives  visitors.  Even  noblemen  often  sleep, 
at  these  places,  in  the  same  rooms  which  they 
occupy  during  the  day. 


Dr.  C.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Claudius  P)Uchanan,  who  afterwards 
became  Vice-Provost  of  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  when  a  young  man, 
formed  the  resolution  of  undertaking  a  journey 
through  Europe  on  foot.  This  romantic  pro- 
ject he  thus  describes. 

'  I  had,'  said  he,  '  the  example  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith before  me,  who  travelled  through  Europe 
on  foot,  and  supported  himself  by  playing  on 
his  flute.  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin  ; 
and  on  this  I  relied  for  occasional  support 
during  my  long  and  various  travels.  In 
August,  1787,  having  put  on  plain  clothes  be- 
coming my  apparent  situation,  I  left  Edin- 
burgh on  foot,  with  the  intention  of  travelling 
to  London,  and  thence  to  the  Continent :  that 
very  violin  which  I  now  have,  and  the  case 
which  contains  it,  I  had  under  my  arm,  and 
thus  I  travelled  onward.  After  I  had  pro- 
ceeded some  days  on  my  journey,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  part  of  the  country'  where  I 
thought  I  could  not  be  known,  I  called  at 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  farm-houses,  where 
I  was  in  general  kindly  lodged.  They  were 
very  well  pleased  with  my  playing  reels  to 
them  (for  I  played  them  belter  than  I  can 
now) ;  and  I  sometimes  received  five  shilHngs, 
sometimes  half-a-crown,  and  sometimes  no- 
thing   but   my    dinner.     Wherever    I  v/ent. 
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people  seemed  to  be  struck  a  little  by  my 
appearance,  particularly  if  they  entered  into 
conversation  with  me.  They  were  often  very 
inquisitive,  and  I  was  sometimes  at  a  loss 
what  to  say.  I  p-ofessed  to  be  a  musician, 
travelling  through  the  country  for  a  subsis- 
tence ;  bat  this  appeared  very  strange  to 
■some,  and  they  wished  to  know  where  I 
obtained  my  learning  ;  for  sometimes  pride, 
and  sometimes  accident,  would  call  forth  ex- 
pressions in  the  course  of  conversation,  which 
excited  their  surprise.  I  was  often  invited  to 
stay  some  time  at  a  particular  place  ;  but  this 
I  was  afraid  of,  lest  I  might  be  discovered. 
It  was  near  a  month,  I  believe,  before  I 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  England,  and  in 
that  time  many  singular  occurrences  befel  me. 
I  once  or  twice  met  persons  whom  I  had 
known,  and  narrowly  escaped  discovery. 
Sometimes  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  no- 
where to  rest  at  night  ;  but,  notv/ithstanding, 
I  kept  steady  to  my  purpose,  and  pursued  my 
journey.  Before,  however,  I  reached  the 
borders  of  England,  I  would  gladly  have  re- 
turned ;  but  I  could  not — the  die  Mas  cast : 
my  pride  would  have  impelled  me  to  suffer 
death,  I  think,  rather  than  to  have  exposed 
my  foil)',  and  I  pressed  forward.  When  I 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  I  felt  tired  at  my  long 
journey,  and  found  it  was  hard  indeed  to  live 
on  the  benevolence  of  others.  I,  therefore, 
resolved  to  proceed  to  London  by  water  ;  for 
1  did  not  want  to  travel  in  my  own  country, 
but  on  the  Continent ;  I  accordingly  embarked 
in  a  collier  at  North  Shields,  and  sailed  for 
London.  On  the  third  night  of  the  voyage, 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away  during 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my  situation.' 


Adventures  of  M.  Arago. 

During  the  last  war,  the  two  French  mathe- 
maticians, Biot  and  Arago,  travelled,  with 
the  permission  of  England  and  Spain,  to 
make  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Biot  happily  re- 
turned to  France  without  any  difficulty  ;  but 
Arago,  before  he  got  home,  encountered  some 
singular  adventures. 

While  concluding  his  labours  on  the  moun- 
tain De  Galazzo,  in  Majorca,  there  suddenly 
arose  a  disturbance  among  the  people  of  the 
island.  They  fancied  that  Arago 's  instru- 
ments, particularly  the  fire  signals  which  he 
gave  to  other  observers  employed  at  Ivica, 
were  intended  to  invite  their  enemy,  the 
French,  to  the  island,  and  to  shov.'  them  the 
way.  Arago  suddenly  heard  the  dreadful 
cry  all  round,  '  Treason  !  Death  1  '  The 
assault  upon  Mount  Galazzo  instantly  com- 
menced :  but  its  cause  fortunately  perceived 
the  imminent  danger.  He  quickly  changed 
his  dress  for  that  of  a  peasant  of  the  island, 
and  escaped  to  Palma.  Here  he  found  the 
ship  v.hich  had  brought  him  to  the  island, 
and  concealed  himself  in  it.  He  at  the  same 
time  succeeded,  through  some  brave  nrien  of 
the  crew,  in  regaining  his  mathematical  instru- 
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ments,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  on 
the  mountain.  But  new  terrors  awaited  him 
in  this  disguise.  Either  through  fear  or 
treachery,  the  Spanish  captain  of  the  ship 
quite  unexpectedly  refused  to  protect  Arago 
any  farther,  though  he  had  always  shown 
himself  his  friend ;  he  also  refused  to  take 
him  back  to  France  ;  entreaties,  promises, 
reproaches— nothing  would  avail.  In  this 
great  emergency,  the  chief  commander  of  the 
island  fortunately  took  the  part  of  Arago; 
but  could  not  save  him  at  that  time,  but  by 
confining  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress. 
While  Arago  was  obliged  to  remain  here 
several  months,  his  life  was  sometimes  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  fanatical  monks  at- 
tempted several  times  to  bribe  the  guards  and 
murder  the  prisoner.  But  the  Spanish  mathe- 
matician, Rodriguez,  his  fellow  labourer  and 
faithful  friend,  who  never  quitted  his  side, 
was  his  deliverer.  This  worthy  man  would 
not  rest  till  he  had  obtained,  by  his  representa- 
tions against  the  injustice  of  the  unaccount- 
able mal-treatment  of  an  innocent  person,  the 
liberty  of  his  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mission for  him  to  go  over  to  Algiers  in  a  small 
vessel  of  his  own. 

In  Algiers,  Du  Bois  Tainville,  at  that  time 
French  Consul,  kindly  received  him,  and  took 
means  to  put  him  on  board  an  Algerine 
merchantman,  that  he  might  return  to  France. 
At  first,  everj'thing  went  according  to  his 
wishes.  The  ship  approached  Marseilles,  and 
Arago.  with  the  fairest  hopes,  already-  found 
him<elf  in  the  harbour.  But,  at  the  same 
moment,  a  Spanish  privateer  attacked  the  ship, 
took  it,  and  brought  it  to  Rosas,  on  the  Spanish 
coast.  Arago  might  still  have  been  liberated, 
as  he  was  entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  a 
German  merchant ;  but  unfortunately,  he  was 
recognised  to  be  a  Frenchman  by  one  of  the 
sailors,  svho  had  previously  been  in  the  French 
service,  and  was,  with  his  companions,  thrown 
into  the  most  dreadful  imprisonment.  But 
when  the  De  j'  of  Algiers  heard  of  the  insult  to 
his  flag,  he  immediately  demanded  the  ship, 
its  cargo,  and  crew,  to  be  instantly  returned, 
and  in  case  of  refu.sal,  he  threatened  to  declare 
war  against  the  King  of  Spain.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  ship  and  the  crew  were 
liberated,  and  Arago  sailed  for  the  second  time 
to  Marseilles,  without  in  the  least  doubting 
his  safe  arrival.  He  already  saw  the  town, 
the  ship  once  more  steered  towards  the  har- 
bour, when  suddenly  a  furious  north-west 
storm  arose,  and  drove  it  with  irresistible 
violence  towards  Sardinia.  How  hard  a  fate  ! 
The  Sardinians  were  at  war  with  the  Algerines. 
A  new  imprisonment  awaited  them.  The 
commander,  therefore,  resolved  to  seek  refuge 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Though  they  were 
so  distant,  he  succeeded.  He  ran  into  the 
harbour  of  Bougie,  three  days'  voyage  from 
Algiers.  But  here  another  very  unfortunate 
piece  of  news  awaited  poor  Arago.  The 
former  Dey  of  Algiers,  his  friend,  had  been 
killed  in  a  commotion,  and  another  ruler 
chosen.  For  this  reason,  the  p;irty  of  the 
new  Dey  examined  the  ship  with  suspicious 
rigour ;  and  the  heavy  trunks  of  Arago,  which 
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contained  his  mathematical  instruments,  -were 
immediately  seized  ;  for  what  else  could  they 
contain  but  gold  ?  Why  else  should  they  have 
been  so  carefully  secured,  if  they  were  not 
filled  with  sequms?  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Algerines. 
A  new  misfortune  was  added  to  this.  How 
could  he  make  a  three  days'  journey  to  Algiers 
by  land,  among  a  savage  and  highly  irritated 
people  ?  Courage  and  presence  of  mind,  how- 
ever, saved  him.  He  disguised  himself  in  the 
Turkish  costume,  and  went  under  the  protection 
of  a  greatly  esteemed  priest  of  those  parts, 
who  conducted  him,  with  some  others,  through 
inhospitable  mountains  and  drear\-deserts ;  and 
after  overcoming  many  threatening  dangers, 
he  arrived  in  safety  at  Algiers.  How  was 
Du  Bois  Tainville  astonished-  to  see  his 
countrj'man  again,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  whom 
he  had  long  supposed  to  be  dead. 

He  took  up  his  cause  with  the  Algerines, 
and  used  means  to  have  the  chests  restored, 
which  no  longer  interested  the  Algerines  of 
Bougie,  as  they  had  found  brass  instead  of 
gold,  and  kept  the  '  Adventurer  against  his 
will,'  as  the  opportunities  of  sailing  to  France 
were  at  that  time  as  rare  as  dangerous.  Thus 
si.x  months  passed.  At  last,  Du  Bois  was 
recalled  by  Bonaparte  to  France.  He  began 
his  voyage,  accompanied  by  Arago,  for  the 
third  time,  to  France.  But  they  scarcely  saw 
Marseilles,  v.hen  an  English  fleet  appeared, 
which  ordered  them  to  return  to  iMinorca,  as 
all  the  French  harbours  were  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  The  ships  accompanying 
Du  Bois  obeyed  ;  the  one  on  board  f  which 
Arago  was,  however,  embraced  a  favourable 
fresh  breeze,  and  ran  into  the  harbour  with 
all  sails  spread. 


Crossing  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  who  travelled  in  Italj'  in  1766, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  of 
passing  the  Alps,  at  that  time.  '  At  Lyons  or 
Geneva,'  he  says,  '  the  Voiturins,  men  who 
furnish  horses  for  the  journey  over  the  Alps, 
make  their  demands  according  to  the  number 
of  travellers  who  are  on  the  spot,  or  who  they 
hear  are  on  the  road.  If  there  are  but  few, 
they  are  sometimes  very  reasonable  ;  if  there 
are  many,  they  rise  in  their  demands,  and 
even  confederate  not  to  take  less  than  a  cer- 
tain e.xtortionate  sum  which  they  stipulate 
among  themselves.  When  there  are  but  few 
travellers  going  that  way,  he  who  takes  a 
passenger,  has  a  very  good  chance  upon  his 
arrival  at  Turin,  to  find  customers  back 
again,  and  therefore  will  agree  on  moderate 
terms. 

'  The  voiturins,  for  the  sum  stipulated,  de- 
fray j'our  charges  on  the  road  ;  they  pay  for 
your  dinner,  supper,  and  lodging,  so  that  the 
seven  days' journey  from  Geneva  or  Lyons  to 
Turin,  costs  little  more  than  what  you  con- 
tract for  with  them,  the  e.xtraordinaries  being 
only  the  small  presents  made  to  the  servants, 
and  the.  expense  of  breakfasting.  The  voitu- 
rins are  generally  obliging  and  busy  in  pro- 


viding the  best  eatables  the  country'  affords, 
because  they  pay  the  same  ordinary',  whether 
the  innkeepers  give  you  good  or  bad  provi- 
sions ;  besides,  they  are  all  ambitious  of  cha- 
racter, which  procures  them  recommendations 
from  one  traveller  to  another.  The  voiturin 
is  likewise  at  the  whole  expense  of  carrying 
you  and  your  equipage  over  IMount  Cenis, 
e.xcept  a  little  gratuity,  which  every  gentle- 
man gives  to  the  poor  chairmen,  perhaps  six- 
pence to  each,  and  a  little  drink  at  the  resting 
place,  or  halfway  house.  As  the  voiturins 
are  obliged  to  hire  a  number  of  mules,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  luggage,  and 
weight  of  the  chaise  or  coach,  this  considera- 
tion, besides  the  draught  for  their  horses, 
makes  them  raise  their  demands  when  the 
equipage  is  heavy. 

'  Every  person  who  is  carried  over  Mount 
Cenis  in  a  chair,  is  obliged  to  employ  six  chair- 
men ;  or,  if  he  be  lusty,  eight :  or  extremely 
corpulent,  ten  ;  of  which,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
disputable  matters,  the  syndics  are  appointed 
by  his  majesty  absolute  judges.  The  syndics 
are  magistrates,  living  the  one  at  Lanneburg. 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  other  at 
Novaleze,  which  is  situated  at  the  other  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  side  towards  Turin  ; 
they  are  poor  men,  and  not  above  accepting  a 
small  present  for  drink  ;  but  are  invested  with 
sufficient  power  to  compel  both  the  muleteers 
and  the  chairmen  to  attend,  when  any  tra- 
veller arrives.  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  1 
went  into  Italy,  of  seeing  this  power  exerted  ; 
for  the  chairmen  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
harvest,  gathering  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
little  farms,  and  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cused. The  sy^ndic,  therefore,  rang  the 
alarum-bell  ;  which  summons  was  imme- 
diately obeyed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  were  selected  to  transport  me  and  my 
company  the  next  morning.' 

Since  Mr.  Sharpe  crossed  the  Alps,  con- 
siderable facilities  have  been  aftbrded'  to  tra- 
vellers, for  which  they  are  solely  indebted  to 
Bonaparte. 

After  passing  Lans-le-bourg,  the  traveller 
begins  to  ascend  Mount  Cenis,  and  enters 
upon  the  road  formed  by  the  late  emperor. 
The  genius  of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  in- 
spired and  produced  superhuman  efforts. 
Wherever  his  hand  is  seen,  or  his  mind  is 
concerned,  we  are  astonished  at  the  grandeur 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  ideas.  The  Alps, 
whose  terrific  images  excited  the  dread  of 
man,  have  fallen  before  his  power.  He  has 
cut  through  some  mountains,  overturned 
others,  filled  up  precipices,  turned  the  course 
of  torrents,  formed  bridges,  and  made  roads 
of  the  most  gentle  ascent,  which  avoid  all 
former  dangers  and  inconveniences.  Upon 
these  the  traveller  moves  with  ease  and  de- 
light, and  hospitality  everywhere  prevails. 
Although  he  has  been  the  enemy  of  many, 
every  one  in  passing  the  Alps  must  have  a 
grateful  feeling  towards  him,  for  in  these 
wonderful  w^orks,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
he  has  been  a  friend  to  the  human  race. 

In  ascending  Blount  Cenis,  every  traveller 
is  left  in  admiration  at  beholding  this  grand 
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road,  windine:  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in 
a  serpentine  line  of  a  most  easy  ascent, 
flanked  with  stones,  and  defended  by  posts 
and  parapets.  This  great  work,  this  roj-al 
road,  was  completed  in  five  years,  and  re- 
mains an  imperishable  record  of  Napoleon's 
contempt  of  all  impediments.  Twenty-eight 
houses  are  placed  at  certain  distances,  b}^ 
order  of  Bonaparte,  to  succour  the  distressed 
in  case  of  need.  Fires,  beds,  and  every'  neces- 
sary, are  provided.  The  old  route  is  still  seen, 
and  miserable  it  must  have  been  to  those  v/ho 
were  obliged  to  pass  by  it.  L^pon  the  top  of 
Mount  Cenis,  is  a  plain  six  miles  long, 
covered  with  verdure,  and  affording  pasturage 
for  goats,  sheep,  and  cows.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lake,  two  miles  in  diameter,  which  produces 
excellent  trout  ;  the  post-house,  and  an 
auberge,  are  situated  about  the  centre,  as 
likewise  a  barrack ;  and  a  little  higher  an 
Jiospice,  built  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French.  From  the  highest  of  these 
mountains,  the  plains  of  Piedmont  are  seen  ; 
and  from  this  spot,  it  is  said,  Hannibal  showed 
his  soldiers  the  fine  country-  they  were  going 
to  conquer. 


Dr.  Franklin. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
and  when  following  the  business  of  a  printer, 
had  occasion  to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston.  In  his  journey  he  stopped  at  one  of 
the  inns,  the  landlord  of  which  possessed  all 
the  inquisitive  impertinence  of  his  countr%-- 
men.  Franklin  had  scarcely  sat  himself  down 
to  supper,  when  his  landlord  began  to  torment 
him  with  questions.  He  well  knowing  the 
disposition  of  these  people,  and  knowing  that 
answering  one  question,  would  only  pave  the 
way  for  twenty  more,  determined  to  stop  the 
landlord  at  once  by  requesting  to  see  his  wife, 
children,  and  servants,  in  short,  the  whole  of 
his  household.  When  they  were  summoned, 
Franklin,  with  an  arch  solemnity,  said,  '  My 
good  friends,  I  sent  for  you  here  to  give  you 
an  account  of  myself:  my  name  is  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  I  am  a  printer,  of  nineteen  3-ears  of 
age ;  reside  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now 
going  to  Boston.  I  sent  for  j-ou  all,  that  if 
you  wish  for  any  further  particulars,  you  may 
ask,  and  I  will  inform  you  :  which  done,  I 
hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  eat  my  supper 
in  peace.' 


A  Dinner  Interference. 

When  the  late  General  Bligh  was  a  captain 
in  a  marching  regiment,  he  and  his  lady  were 
travelling  in  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  at  an  inn, 
where  there  happened  to  be  only  just  as 
much  in  the  larder  as  would  serve  them  for 
dinner,  which  was  immediately  ordered.  In 
the  meantime,  some  sporting  gentlemen  of 
the  country  came  in,  and  finding  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house,  but  what  was  getting 
ready  for  another  company,  asked  who  they 
were'?     The  landlord  told  them  he  did  not 


directly  know,  but  he  believed  the  gentleman 

an  Irish  officer.      '  O well,  if  he's  Irish," 

said  one  of  the  company,  '  a  potato  will  serve 
him.  Here,  waiter,  take  this  watch  (pulling 
out  an  elegant  gold  watch)  carry  it  upstairs, 
and  ask  this  gentleman  what's  o'clock?'  IMr. 
Bligh,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  not 
pleased  at  such  an  impudent  message ;  but 
recollecting  himself  a  moment,  took  the  watch 
from  the  waiter,  and  desired  him  to  present 
his  compliments  to  the  company,  and  he 
would  tell  them  before  he  parted.  This  mes- 
sage, however,  produced  his  dinner  to  be  sent 
up  to  him  in  quiet ;  after  eating  which,  he 
clapt  a  couple  of  large  horse  pistols  under  his 
arm,  and  going  downstairs,  introduced  him- 
self into  the  company,  by  telling  them  he 
was  come  to  let  them  know  what  o'clock  it 
v.-as :  but  first  begged  to  be  informed  to  which 
of  the  gentlemen  the  watch  belonged.  Here 
a  dead  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Bligh  then  began 
on  his  right  hand,  by  asking  them  severally 
the  question  ;  each  of  them  denied  knowing 
anything  of  the  circumstance.  '  O,  then, 
gentlemen,  I'says  hej  I  find  I  have  mistaken 
the  company  ;  the  waiter  a  while  ago  brought 
me  an  impudent  message  from  some  people 
in  this  house,  which  I  came,  as  you  see, 
(pointing  to  his  pistols)  properly  to  resent ;  but 
I  find  I  have  mistaken  the  room.'  Saj'ing 
this,  he  wished  them  a  good  evening,  which 
they  as  politely  returned.  He  paid  his  bill, 
stepped  into  his  carrriage,  and  drove  off  with 
the  watch  in  his  pocket,  which  he  kept  to  his 
death,  and  left  it  by  will,  with  a  large  fortune, 
to  his  brother,  the  Dean  of  Elphin. 


American  Inns. 

Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  poems,  say.s, 
'  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

Had  the  poet  lived  to  visit  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  nineteenth  centur\',  he  would 
have  retracted  his  eulogium  on  inns,  or  at  least 
have  acknowledged  that  his  rule  was  not  with- 
out an  exception.  Mr.  Janson,  who  travelled 
in  the  United  States  in  1806,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  traveller's  accommoda- 
tions. 

'Arrived,'  says  he,  'at  your  inn,  let  me 
suppose,  like  myself,  yow  had  fallen  in  with  a 
landlord,  who  at  the  moment  would  conde- 
scend to  take  the  trouble  to  procure  you  re- 
freshment after  the  family  hour  ;  and  that  if 
no  trifling  circumstance  called  off  his  attention, 
he  \\  ill  sit  by  your  side,  and  enter  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  into  conversation  :  which  is 
of  course  prefaced  with  a  dem.and  of  your 
business,  and  so  forth.  He  will  then  start  a 
political  question  (for  here  every  individual  is 
a  politician',  force  your  answer,  contradict, 
deny,  and  finally  be  ripe  for  a  quarrel,  should 
you  not  acquiesce  in  all  his  opinions.  When 
the  homely  meal  is  served  up,  he  will  often 
place  himself  opposite  to  you  at  the  table,  at 
the   same   time  declaring,  that  "  though  h« 
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thought  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  yet  he 
will  pick  a  bit  with  you."  Thus  will  he  drink 
out  of  your  own  glass,  and  of  the  liquor  for 
which  you  must  pa}-,  and  commit  other  e.x- 
cesses  still  more  indelicate  and  disgusting. 
Perfectly  inattentive  to  your  accommodation, 
and  regardless  of  your  appetite,  he  will  dart 
his  fork  into  the  best  of  the  dish,  and  leave 
you  to  take  the  ne.\t  cut.  If  you  arrive  at  the 
dinner  hour,  you  are  seated  with  "  mine 
hostess  "  and  her  dirty  children,  and  even  the 
servants  of  the  inn,  with  whom  you  have 
often  to  scramble  for  a  plate  ;  for  liberty  and 
equality  level  all  ranks  upon  the  road,  from 
the  host  to  the  ostler.  The  children,  imitative 
of  their  free  and  polite  father,  will  also  seize 
your  liquor,  slobber  in  it,  and  often  snatch  a 
duint}'  bit  from  your  plate.  This  is  considered 
as  a  joke,  and  consequently  provokes  alaugh  ; 
no  check  must  be  given  to  these  demonstra- 
tions of  unsophisticated  nature  :  for  the  smallest 
rebuke  will  bring  down  a  severe  animadversion 
from  the  parent.' 

A   still  more  recent  traveller,  who  ^\Tites 
with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  says,  that '  on  arriving  at  a  cavern  in  this 
country-,  you  excite  no  kind  of  sensation  what- 
ever, come  how  you  will.     The  master  of  the 
house  bids  you  good  day,  and  you  walk  in ; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  prepared 
at  stated  times,  to  which  you  must  generally 
contrive  to  accommodate.     The  servant  is  not  , 
yours,    but  the  innkeeper's ;  and  she  always 
assumes  with  you  the  manners  of  an  equal. 
Even  at  the  City  Hotel  in    New   York,    the  I 
best  and  most  fashionable  inn   in  the  United  i 
States,  a  traveller  neither  has  it  in  his  power  | 
to    dine    alone,    nor   to  have    private    apart-  | 
ments,  but  must  take  his  seat  at  the  ordinary^,  i 
where  upwards  of  eighty  persons  dine  every  i 
day,    at   the   established    hours.      Travelling  ] 
parties,    consisting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
cannot   even    obtain    separate    sitting  apart- 
ments,  but  must  either  remain  in  the  bed- 
chambers, or  mingle  together,  in  a  drawing- 
room  allotted  for  their  reception.' 


George  Bruce. 

\Vhen  Tippahee,  the  King  of  New  Zealand, 
was  conveyed  from  the  British  settlement  at 
Port  Jackson,  which  he  had  visited,  back  to 
his  own  country,  he  became  dangerously  ill ;  a 
British  .'^ailor,  of  the  name  of  George  Bruce, 
who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  under 
Lieutenants  Robins,  Flinders,  and  others, 
in  exploring  the  coasts,  &c.  of  Port  Jackson, 
was  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction, 
that  lie  was  honoured  ^\  ith  his  special  favour  ; 
and  on  their  arrival,  the  king  requested  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him  at 
New  Zealand  ;  to  which  the  captain  consent- 
ing, Bruce  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Tippahee.  He  spent  the  first  fev.'  months  in 
New  Zealand  in  exploring  the  country-,  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  He 
found  the  country-  healthy  and  pleasant,  full 


of  romantic  scenery-,  agreeably  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales,  and  covered  with  wood. 
The  people,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were 
hospitable,  frank,  and  open. 

As  the  king  proposed  to  place  the  young 
Englishman  at  the  head  of  his  army,  it  was  a 
previously  necessary  step  that  he  should  be 
tattooed,  as  without  having  undergone  that 
ceremony,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
warrior.  The  case  was  urgent,  and  admitted 
of  no  alternative.  He,  therefore,  submitted 
resolutely  to  this  painful  ceremony  ;  and  his 
countenance  presents  a  master  specimen  of 
the  art  of  tattooing.  Being  now  tattooed  in 
due  form,  Bruce  was  recognised  as  a  warrior 
of  the  first  rank,  naturalized  as  a  N  ew  Zea- 
lander,  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  king's 
family,  and  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Aetockoe,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Tippahee,  a  maiden  of  fifteen  or  si.xteen  years 
of  age,  whose  native  beauty  had  probably 
been  great,  but  which  was  so  much  improved 
by  the  fashionable  embellishments  of  art,  that 
all  the  softer  charms  of  nature,  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  were  lost  in  the  bolder 
expressions  of  tattooing. 

Bruce  now  became  the  chief  member  of  the 
king's  family,  and  was  vested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island.  Si.x  or  eight  month.s  after 
his  marriage,  several  English  ships  touched 
at  New  Zealand  for  supplies,  and  all  of  them 
found  the  beneficial  influence  of  having  a 
countryman  aiid  friend  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  that  island. 

Bruce  and  his  wife  were  now  contented  and 
happy  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  com- 
fort, with  no  wants  that  were  ungratifted, 
blessed  with  health  and  perfect  independence. 
Bruce  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  which  he  expected  to 
introduce  among  the  people,  with  vvhom,  by 
a  singular  destiny,  he  seem.ed  doomed  to  re- 
main during  his  life.  While  enjoying  these 
hopes,  the  ship  General  Wellesley  touched  at  a 
point  of  New  Zealand  where  Bruce  and  his 
wife  then  chanced  to  be.  This  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  king's  place  of  residence. 
Captain  Dalrymple  applied  to  Mr.  Bruce  to 
assist  him  in  procuring  a  cargo  of  .spars  and 
benjamin,  and  requested  specimens  of  the 
principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  island  ;  all 
which  was  cheerfully  done.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  Bruce  to  accompany-  him  to  North 
Cape,  distant  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leagues,  where  it  vv^as  reported  gold  dust  could 
be  procured,  and  the  captain  conceived  that 
Bruce  might  prove  useful  to  him  in  search  for 
the  gold  dust.  \Vith  great  reluctance,  and 
after  many  entreaties,  Bruce  consented  to  ac- 
company Captain  Dalrymple,  under  the  most 
solemn  ass-arances  of  being  .safely  brought 
back  and  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  his  wife  on  board 
the  General  Wellesley,  representing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Captain  Dalrymple,  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  taking  the  king's 
daughter  from  the  island  ;  but  that  fear  was 
quieted  by  his  solemn  and  repeated  assurances 
that  he  would,  at  every  hazard,  reland  them 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  place  from  which 
G  G 
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they  embarked.  Being  at  length  all  on  board, 
the  IVelUsley  sailed  for  the  North  Cape, 
where  they  soon  arrived  and  landed.  Finding 
that  they  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to 
the  gold  dust,  the  Wellesley  made  sail,  in 
order  to  return  to  New  Zealand  ;  but  the  wind 
becoming  foul,  and  continuing  so  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  were  driven  from  the  island. 
On  the  third  day  the  wind  became  more 
favourable  ;  but  Captain  Dalrymple  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  the  island,  but  stood  on  for 
India.  On  reaching  the  Feegee  or  Sandal- 
wood Islands,  the  captain  asked  Bruce  if  he 
chose  to  go  on  shore  and  remain  there ;  but 
he  declined  on  account  of  the  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  disposition  of  the  islanders.  Leav- 
ingthe  Feegee  islands,  they  sailedfor  Malacca ; 
the  captain  and  Bruce  went  on  shore,  where 
the  latter,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  governor  or 
commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  might  state 
his  grievances,  remained  ail  night ;  but  next 
morning  found  that  the  ship  had  sailed,  carr>'- 
ing  his  wife  to  Penang. 

Bruce,  after  remaining  at  Malacca  some 
weeks,  obtained  a  passage  for  Penang  ;  where, 
upon  his  arrival,  he  found  that  his  wife  had 
been  bartered  away  to  another  officer.  On 
waiting  upon  the  Governor  of  Penang,  he  was 
asked  what  satisfaction  he  required  for  the  ill 
treatment  he  had  experienced  ?  Bruce  an- 
swered that  all  he  wanted  was  to  have  his 
wife  restored,  and  to  get  a  passage  to  New 
Zealand.  Through  tiie  interference  of  the 
governor  his  wife  was  restored  to  him.  With 
her  he  returned  to  Malacca,  in  hope  of  the 
promised  passage  to  New  South  Wales  ;  but 
this  opportunity  he  missed.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Penang,  and  thence  to  Bengal, 
where  he  and  his  wife  were  hospitablj'  re- 
ceived ;  and  an  opportunity  having  occurred 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  of  a  passage  to 
New  South  Wales,  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
regaining  New  Zealand. 


National  Comparisons. 

Mr.Vaughan  in  his  travels  through  Sicily, 
having  stopped  to  take  some  refreshment  at 
an  inn  in  Caltagirone,  as  he  sat  down  to  his 
chicken,  the  landlady  ver>^  coolly  took  a  chair 
within  a  yard  of  the  table,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  sat  a  sleek-looking  priest,  such  as  you  see 
familiar  in  every  house  throughout  the  countrj', 
who  had  taken  up  that  position  by  way  of  ask- 
ing a  few  questions  of  the  'Cavaliere  Inglese.' 
'  After  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  the  latter,'  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  '  begged 
to  conver.se  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  people  of  these  parts  were 
very  anxious  to  to  hear  about,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enquiring  so  seldom  occurred  ;  and 
by  the  time  I  had  dined,  I  observ^ed  half  a 
dozen  people  collected  round  the  door,  with 
their  eyes  and  mouths  open,  to  hear  the  ex- 
amination. "And  pray,  signor,  is  it  true 
what  we  are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives  in 
England?"  "Yes,  perfectly  true."  "Cos- 
petto!  how  so?"  " Cospettone  ! "  said  the 
landlady.     "  Our  climate  is  not  propitious  to 


the  growth  of  the  olive."  "  But  then,  signor, 
for  oranges  ?  "  "  We  have  no  oranges  neither. " 
"  Poveretto  I"  said  the  landlady,  with  a  tone 
of  compunction,  which  is  a  sort  of  fondling 
diminutive  of  "  Povero,"  "poor  creature;" 
as  you  would  say  to  your  child,  "  Poor  little 
manikin!"  "But  how  is  that  possible,  sig- 
nor?" said  the  priest ;  "  have  you  no  fruit  in 
your  country?"  "We  have  very  fine  fruit; 
but  our  winters  are  severe,  and  not  genial 
enough  for  the  orange  tree."  "That  is  just 
what  they  told  me,"  said  the  lady, ' '  at  Palermo, 
that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great  many- 
stones."  "But  then,  signor,  we  have  heard 
what  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  you  have 
not  any  wine?"  "It  is  perfectly  true;  we 
have  vines  that  bear  fruit ;  but  the  sun  in  our 
climate  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  which  must 
be  broiling,  as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any  wine." 
"  Then,  Jesu  Maria,  how  the  deuce  do  you 
do?"  I  told  them  that,  notwithstanding,  we 
got  on  pretty  well ;  that  we  had  some  decent 
sort  of  mutton,  and  very  tolerable  looking 
beef;  that  our  poultrj"-  was  thought  eatable, 
and  our  bread  pretty  good  ;  that,  instead  of 
the  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they  call  ale,  which 
our  people  here  and  there  seem  to  relish  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  that  by  the  help  of  these 
article.s,  a  good  constitution,  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  our  men  were  as  hardy  and  as  loyal 
and  brave,  and  our  women  as  accomplished 
and  virtuous  and  handsome,  as  any  other 
people,  I  believed,  under  heaven.  "  Besides, 
Mr.  Abbate,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  what 
cloth  is  your  coat  of?"  "Ccspetto!  it  is 
English"  (with  an  air  of  importance  t.  "  And 
your  hat?"  "Why,  that's  Englisii."  "And 
this  lad3''s  gown,  and  her  bonnet  and  ribbons?" 
"Why  they  are  English!"  "All  English. 
Then  you  see  how  it  is ;  we  send  you,  in 
exchange  for  what  we  don't  grow,  half  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  you  enjoy  in  your 
island ;  besides,  padrona  mia  gentile !  (my 
agreeable  landlady)  we  can  never  regret  that 
we  don't  grow  these  articles,  since  it  ensures 
us  an  intercourse  with  a  nation  we  esteem  ! " 
"  Viva  I"  said  the  landlady;  and  '^  Bravo  V^ 
said  the  priest ;  and  between  bravo  and  viva, 
the  best  friends  in  the  w,orld,  I  escaped  to  my 
lettiga !' 


Camping  Out. 


A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  mode  of  camping  out,  when 
travelling  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  uninviting  as 
it  is,  he  says  he  prefers  it  to  the  American 
taverns. 

'Our  rear  party,*  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  'con- 
sisting of  a  lady,  a  servant  boy,  and  myself, 
were  benighted,  in  consequence  of  accidental 
detentions,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  rugged 
hills  ;  and  without  being  well  provided,  were 
compelled  to  make  our  first  experiment  of 
camping  out. 

'  Our  party  having  separated,  the  important 
articles  of  tinder  and  matches  were  in  the 
baggage  of  the  division  which  had  proceeded  ; 
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and  as  the  night  was  rainy  and  excessively 
dark,  we  were,  for  some  time,  under  much 
anxiet}',  lest  we  should  have  been  deprived  of 
the  comfort  and  security  of  a  fire.  Fortu- 
natel}-,  my  powder-flask  was  in  my  saddle- 
bags, and  we  succeeded  in  supplying  the  place 
of  tinder,  by  moistening  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
rubbing  it  with  gunpowder.  We  placed  our 
touch  paper  on  an  old  cambric  handkerchief, 
as  the  most  readily  combustible  article  in  our 
stores.  On  this  we  scattered  gunpowder 
pretty  copiously,  and  our  flint  and  steel  S9on 
enabled  us  to  raise  a  flame,  and  collecting  dr\' 
wood,  we  made  a  noble  fire.  There  was  a 
mattress  for  the  lady,  a  bear-skin  for  myself, 
and  the  load  of  the  packhorse  as  a  pallet  for 
the  boy.  Thus,  by  means  of  great-coats  and 
blankets,  and  our  umbrellas  spread  over  our 
heads,  we  made  our  quarters  comfortable  ; 
and  placing  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fire,  with  our  feet  towards  it,  we  lay  more  at 
ease  than  in  the  generality  of  taverns.' 


Duchess  of  Kingston. 

When  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
in  the  House  of  Peers  had  terminated  in  her 
conviction,  sht  determined  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg.  A  ship  had  been  built  for  her, 
containing  every  splendid  accommodation. 
The  magnificence  of  this  vessel  attracted 
general  observation,  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador understanding  that  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  conveying  the  duchess  on  a  visit  to 
his  imperial  mistress,  declared  that  the  com- 
pliment would  be  graciously  received.  The 
duchess's  suite  was  remarkable  for  the  whim- 
sical assemblage  which  it  presented,  having  a 
French  crew,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  the 
pirates  of  America,  with  which  the  English 
were  then  at  war  ;  she  was  obliged  to  have  a 
French  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  and  the 
Abbe  Sechand  was  accordingly  recommended 
to  her.  On  his  arrival  she  was  much  disap- 
pointed by  his  shabby  appearance,  as  it 
happened  that  he  was  no  better  clothed  than 
a  common  beggar.  She  ordered  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  put  into  more  decent  attire. 

In  addition  to  this  ecclesiastic,  the  duchess 
still  retained  in  her  service  her  Protestant 
chaplain.  Two  female  attendants,  a  coach- 
man, and  a  footman,  completed  her  retinue. 
A.  fair  wind  wafted  her  from  Calais  to  Elsineur 
in  twelve  days  ;  where,  after  refreshing  her- 
self for  a  shoit  time,  she  proceeded  on  her 
route,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  capital  of 
Russia. 

The  arrival  of  an  English  lady  at  Peters- 
burg upon  a  visit,  was  a  scene  unusual  to 
the  Muscovites,  and  excited  a  general  curiosity 
in  the  capital.  The  empress  assigned  her  a 
mansion  for  her  residence ;  her  ship  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  having  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  a  hurricane,  it  was  repaired  by 
an  e.\press  order  from  the  empress.  Such  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  attention  could  not  fail 
to  gratify  her  vanity  in  the  highest  degree,  but 


her  insatiable  mind  still  panted  after  variety  ; 
and  a  single  circumstance  sullied,  in  her 
opinion,  all  the  splendour  of  her  present  situa- 
tion. The  Enghsh  ambassador,  Sir  James 
Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmsburj',  could 
only  be  complaisant  to  her  in  private,  and 
would  not  admit  of  her  assumed  title  of 
duchess,  as  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  upon  the  trial  concerning 
her  marriage.  Mortified  at  this  conduct,  she 
began  to  inquire  whether  possessions  in  the 
country  might  not  procure  her  that  universal 
respect,  which,  as  an  alien,  she  could  not 
effectually  enjoy.  In  Russia,  there  is  an 
order  of  ladies  distinguished  by  insignia,  the 
principal  ornament  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
empress.  The  duchess  was  made  to  believe, 
that  landed  property  only  was  wanting  to  in- 
troduce her  as  one  of  this  order.  She,  there- 
fore, purchased  an  estate  near  Petersburg, 
for  about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  to  which 
she  gave  the  name  of  Chudleigh,  and  exerted 
all  her  interest  to  be  invested  with  the  order. 
But  the  answer  to  her  application,  for  ever 
blasted  her  hopes. 

Thus  disappointed,  the  duches:  determined 
on  quitting  Russia.  She  returned  to  France, 
where  she  resided  some  time.  She  afterwards 
resolved  on  making  a  second  visit  to  Peters- 
burg ;  and  proposing  to  travel  by  land,  she 
intimated  her  intention  to  Prince  Radzivil, 
an  illustrious  Pole,  who  had  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  who  had  been  her  friend 
and  admirer  twenty  years  before,  when  on  a 
visit  to  the  Count  of  Saxony. 

The  prince,   v.ho.se  affection  had  not  been 
I  diminished  by  time,   received  the  intimation 
I  that  the  duchess  would  take  his  dominions  in 
I  her  route,  with  the  utmost  pleasure  ;  and  the 
j  place  where  he  was  to  meet  her  was  fixed  at 
Berge,  a  village  in  a  duchy  within  the  terri- 
tories  of  the    prince,  and    about  forty  miles 
j  distant  frorn  Riga.     On  the  duchess's  arrival, 
she  was  waited  on  bj'  an  officer  in  the  retinue 
of  the   prince,    who    was    commissioned    to 
inform  her  Grace,  that  his  master  proposed 
to  dispense  with  the  ceremonials  of  rank,  and 
visit  her  as  a  friend.     The  next  morning  was 
the  time  appointed  for  this  visit ;  and  in  the 
interval,   it  was  requested  that  the  duchess 
would  permit  herself  to   be   escorted   to   an 
hotel,  ten  miles  distant,  whither   the   prince 
had  sent  his  own  cooks,  and  other  attendants, 
to   wait    on   her  Grace.      Accordingly    next 
morning  the   visit  took  place,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner. 

Prince  Radzivil  came  with  forty  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  sLx  horses.  In  the  different 
vehicles  were  his  nieces,  the  ladies  of  his 
principality,  and  other  illustrious  characters. 
Besides  these,  there  were  si.x  hundred  horses 
led  in  a  train,  a  thousand  dogs,  and  several 
boars.  A  guard  of  hussars  completed  the 
suite.  So  extraordinary  an  assemblage,  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  wood,  cave  an  air  of 
romance  to  the  interview,  which  was  still 
more  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
prince  contrived  to  amuse  his  female  visitor. 
He  made  two  feasts,  and  they  were  ordered 
in  the  following  style.  The  prince  had  pre- 
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viously  caused  a  village  to  be  erected,  con- 
sisting of  forty  houses,  all  of  wood,  and  fanci- 
fully decorated  with  leaves  and  branches. 
The  houses  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  erected 
three  spacious  rooms,  one  for  the  prince,  a 
second  for  his  suite,  and  the  third  for  the 
repast.  Entering  the  village,  in  the  way  to 
the  rooms,  all  the  houses  were  shut,  and  the 
inhabitants  appeared  to  have  retired  to  rest. 
The  entertainment  began  with  splendid  fire- 


During  her  residence  in  Poland,  the  duchess 
had  also  the  honour  to  be  entertained  by 
Count  Oginski,  a  nobleman  who  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  the  late  King  of 
Prussia.  At  a  concert  which  he  gave  the 
duchess,  he  performed  on  six  different  instru- 
ments. His  establishment  for  musical  enter- 
tainments cost  him  every  year  about  twenty- 
hve  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  He  had  a 
theatre,  in  which  plays  in  the  French,  German, 

id  Polish  languages  were  acted.     He  pur- 


Dean  Swift. 

The  eccentric  Dean    Swift,   in   the   course 


vvorks  oil  an  adjoining  piece  of  water,  and  ;  chased  horses  from  the  remotest  countries, 
two  vessels  encountered  each  other  in  a  mock  .  One  which  he  showed  to  the  duchess,  was 
engagement.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  '  brought  to  him  from  Jerusalem, 
feast,  at  which  everj-thing  was  served  on  ■  The  duchess  continued  a  few  days  at  this 
plate,  and  the  dishes  were  extremely  sump-  '•  nobleman's  house,  and  Prince  Radzivil  ac- 
tuous.  The  duchess,  delighted  ^\•ith  so  superb  |  companying  her  thither,  an  emulation  seemed 
a  reception,  entered  with  great  exhilaration  i  to  prevail,  who  should  show  her  the  greatest 
of  spirits  into  the  festivitj'  of  the  evening,  |  attention.  But  the  utmost  civilities  could 
and  amused  the  company  Avith  a  French  !  make  no  lasting  impression  on  a  mind  so 
song.  !  destitute   of   sensibility   as  was   that   of  the 

When  the  feast  was  ended,  Prince  Radzivil  !  Duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  only  object  in 
conductedtheduchesstothevillage,  the  hou.ses  I  travelling  abroad,  was  to  receive  that 
of  which  were  before  shut.  On  a  sudden  they  |  homage  which  in  her  own  country  was  denied 
were  converted  into  forty  open  shops,  bril-  j  to  her. 
liantly  decorated,  and  containing  the  richest 
commodities  of  different  kinds.  From  these 
shops  the  prince  selected  a  variety  of  articles, 
and  presented  them  to  the  duchess.  They 
consisted  of  a  magnificent  topaz,  rings,  boxes, 

and  trinkets  of  all  descriptions.  The  company  !  of  one  of  those  journeys  to  Holyhead,  which 
then  returned  to  the  rooms,  which  were  ;  it  is  well  known  he  several  times  performed 
thrown  into  one,  and  a  ball  was  opened  by  '.  on  foot,  was  travelling  through  Church 
Prince  Radzivil  and  the  Duchess.  The  dance  \  Stretton,  Shropshire,  when  he  put  up  at  the 
being  concluded,  the  company  quitted  the  \  sign  of  the  Crown,  and  finding  the  host  to  be 
ball-room,  and  in  an  instant  it  v>as  in  a  blaze,  |  a  communicative  good-humoured  man,  en- 
combustible  matter  having  been  previously  !  quired  if  there  was  any  agreeable  person 
placed  for  the  purpose.  The  people  of  the  .  in  town,  with  whom  he  might  partake 
village  were  seen  dancing  round  the  fire.  This  |  of  a  dinner  (as  he  had  desired  him  to 
entertainment  must  have  cost  Prince  Radzivil  ;  provide  one',  and  that  such  a  person 
at  a  moderate  computation,  a  verj'  large  j  should  have  nothing  to  pay.  The  landlord 
sum.  ^  I  immediately  replied,    that   the    curate,    Mr. 

The  prince's  gallantrj',  however,  did  not  •  Jones,  was  a  verj-  agreeable  compan- 
terminate  with  this  scene.  At  a  country-  seat  j  ionable  man,  and  would  not,  he  sup- 
ten  miles  from  Nicciftuis,  his  favourite  town,  \  posed,  have  any  objections  to  spend  a  few 
he  gave  the  duchess  a  second  feast,  followed  '  hours  with  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance, 
by  a  boar  hunt,  for  which  purpose  the  animals  '.  The  Dean  directed  him  to  v.-ait  on  Mr.  Jones, 
had  been  brought.  The  hunt  was  in  a  v,  ood,  j  with  his  compliments,  and  to  say  that  a 
at  night.  A  regiment  of  hussars,  with  lighted  j  traveller  would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  formed  a  circle,  within  i  his  company  at  the  Crown,  if  it  was  agreeable, 
which  were  huntsmen,  also  with  torches.  The  I  Vv'hen  JNIr.  Jones  and  the  Dean  had  dined, 
boar  thus  surrounded  by  fire,  was  frightened  ;  |  and  the  glass  began  to  circulate,  the  former 
and  after  the  usual  sport,  he  fell  a  victim  to  I  made  an  apology  for  an  occasional  absence, 
his  pursuers.  A  great  number  of  the  Polish  ,  saj'ing  that  at  three  o'clock  he  was  to  read 
nobility  attended  at  tliis  hunt.  During  four-  '  prayers  and  preach  at  the  church.  -  Upon  this 
teen  days  that  the  duchess  remained  with  |  intimation,  the  Dean  replied,  that  he  also 
Prince  Radzivil,  .she  dined  and  slept  in  dif- j  should  attend  prayers.  Ser\-ice  being  ended, 
ferent  houses  belonging  to  the  prince.  As  the  j  and  the  two  gentlemen  having  resumed  their 
retinue  moved  from  place  to  place,  they,  on  |  station  at  the  Crown,  the  Dean  began  to 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  .met  a  camp  formed  j  compliment  Mr.  Jones  upon  his  delivery  of  a 
of  the  prince's  own  guard.  On  the  journey  j  ver>'  appropriate  sermon;  and  remarked, 
from  Nicciffuis,  at  night,  the  roads  were  illu-  ;  that  It  must  have  cost  him  (Mr.  Jones  some 
mined  ;  guards  accompanied  as  escorts  ;  and  I  time  and  attention  to  compose  such  a  one. 
on  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  at  the  different  ,  JNIr.  Jones  observed,  that  his  duty  was 
to\vns  belonging  to  the  prince,  the  magistrates  j  rather  laborious,  as  he  served  another  parish 
waited  on  her  with  congratulations,  and  the  church  at  a  distance,  which,  with  the  Sunday 
cannon  were  fired.  _  _  and    weekly    service    at     Church     Stretton, 

But  notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  com.-  j  straitened  him  much  with  respect  to  the 
Viiment,  the  heart  of  the  duchess  remained  in-  |  time  necessary  for  the  composition  of  ser- 
.sensible  to  the  gallantry  of  the  prince.  [  mons  ;  so  that  when  the   subjects  pressed,  he 
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could  only  devote  a  few  days  and  nights  to 
that  purpose. 

'Well,' says  the  Dean,  'it  is  well  for  you 
to  have  such  a  talent ;  for  my  part,  the  very 
sermon  you  preached  this  afternoon,  cost  me 
some  inoiitJis  in  the  composing.'  On  this 
observation,  ^Ir.  Jones  began  to  look  very 
gloomy,  and  to  recognise  his  companion. 
'However,'  rejoined  the  Dean,  'don't  you  be 
alarmed  ;  you  have  so  good  a  talent  at  deli- 
ver}', that  I  hereby  declare,  you  have  done 
more  honour  to  my  sermon  this  day.  than  1 
could  do  myself;  and  by  way  of  compromis- 
Hig  the  matter,  you  must  accept  of  this  half- 
guinea  for  the  justice  you  have  done  in  the 
delivery  of  it.' 


An  Example  for  Modern  Youths. 

Cicero,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  travels  to 
Greece  and  Asia,  the  usual  tour  for  men  of 
fashion  among  the  Romans,  was  in  the 
twentj'-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  did  not 
think  of  quitting  his  native  country',  until  he 
had  finished  his  education  in  it  ;  he  then  went 
abroad,  that  he  might,  by  repairing  to  those 
places  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had 
arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  give  a  high 
polish  to  all  his  literary  acquisitions. 

To  Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  the  seat  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  first  directed  his  course ; 
there  he  resided  in  the  house  of  Antiochus, 
the  chief  philosopher  of  the  old  academy ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  admirable  in- 
structions, renewed  those  studies  for  which  he 
had  ever  felt  from  his  earliest  youth,  the 
strongest  predilection.  At  Athens,  too,  he 
found  his  fellow  student,  T.  Pomponius,  who, 
from  his  uncommon  attachment  to  that  city, 
and  from  his  long  residence  in  it,  was  sur- 
named  Atticus.  By  this  meeting  between 
them,  the  memorable  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  from  their  boyish  days,  with  an  un- 
remitting constancy,  and  unwavering  affec- 
tion, was  revived  and  consolidated.  Cicero, 
however,  though  he  had  often  friendly  de- 
bates with  Atticus  upon  philosophical  subjects, 
did  not  give  himself  wholly  up  to  tlieiii ; 
his  rhetorical  exercises  engaged  a  proper 
share  of  his  attention,  and  he  performed  them 
punctually  every  day  with  Demetrius,  the 
Syrian,  much  celebrated  for  his  oratorical 
knowledge. 

From  Athens,  Cicero  proceeded  to  Asia, 
v.here  he  found  himself  attended  by  all  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  country  ;  they 
accompanied  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
voyage,  and  he  regularly  performed  his  e.v- 
ercises  with  them,  wherever  he  took  up  his 
temporary  quarters.  As  Cicero,  while  he 
resided  at  Athens,  did  not  suifer  his  philoso- 
phical pursuits  to  make  him  negligent  of  his 
rhetorical  studies,  neither  did  he  at  Rhodes 
permit -the  latter  to  render  him  neglectful  of 
the  former.  He  dedicated  part  of  his  time 
to  philosophy,  with  Posidonius,  the  most  ac- 
complished and  respected  Stoic  of  that  age ; 
and  often  names  him  in  terms  greatly  to  his 


honour,  calling  him  not  only  his  master,  but 
his  friend. 

Wherever  he  stopped,  his  stay  was  not  de- 
termined by  the  mere  pleasures  which  pre- 
sented themselves ;  in  a  place  from  which 
he  could  drav/  no  profit,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment for  him  to  remain.  Previously  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Rome, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  comparisons  between 
them  and  the  laws  of  other  cities,  and  to 
bring  with  him,  at  his  return,  whatever  he 
thought  beneficial  to  his  country,  or  ad%'an- 
tageous  to  himself.  In  every  tou-n  through 
which  he  passed,  he  v^'ashospitablj' entertained 
by  men  eminent  for  their  virtues,  knowledge, 
and  learning ;  by  men  honoured  and  rewarded 
as  the  principal  patriots,  orators,  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  age.  Constantly  attended  by 
these,  he  had  opportunities,  even  while  travel- 
ling from  one  city  to  another,  to  gain  new 
lights  from  their  experience  and  admonitions. 
From  such  a  tour,  it  is  not  at  all  sui-prising 
that  he  came  back  to  Rome  adorned  v.-ith 
ever}'  accomplishment  which  taste  and  learn- 
ing could  bestow,  to  make  him  shine  the  first 
figure  in  the  Forum.  '  He  was  changed,' 
says  the  ingenious  historian  of  his  life.  Dr. 
?iIiddleton,  '  as  it  were  into  a  ^icm  man  ;  the 
vehemence  of  his  voice  and  action  was  mode- 
rated, the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy 
corrected,  his  lungs  .strengthened,  and  his 
whole  constitution  confirmed.' 


Tomb  of  Howard. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the  philanthro- 
pist Howard,  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  eye  of 
every  English  traveller.  '  The  evening,'  says 
Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  in  his  Travels,  '  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  when  I  approached  the  hill, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  the  dust  of  my  revered 
countrj'man  reposes  so  far  from  his  native 
land.  No  one  that  has  not  experienced  "the 
heart  of  a  stranger  "  in  a  distant  country,  can 
imagine  the  feelings  which  sadden  a  man 
while  standing  on  such  a  spot.  It  is  well 
known,  that  Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
humanity  ;  having  caught  a  contagious  fever 
from  some  wretched  prisoners  at  Kherson,  to 
whose  extreme  need  .he  was  administering  his 
charity  and  his  consolations.  Admiral  Priest- 
man,  a  worthy  Briton,  in  the  Russian  service, 
v.ho  was  his  intimate  friend,  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  re- 
mains the  monument  which  is  now  a  sort  of 
shrine  to  all  travellers,  whether  from  Britain 
or  foreign  countries.  It  is  an  obelisk  of 
whitish  stone,  sufficiently  high  to  be  con- 
spicuous at  several  miles'  distance.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  may  be  about  three  worsts 
out  of  the  direct  road,  and  has  a  little  village 
and  piece  of  water  at  its  base.  The  whole 
is  six  wersts  from  Kherson,  and  forms  a 
picturesque  as  well  as  interesting  object.  The 
evening  having  closed  when  I  arrived  at  the 
tomb,  I  could  not  distinguish  its  inscription, 
but  the  name  of  Howard  would  be  sufficient 
eulogy.  At  Kherson,  I  learnt  that  the  pre- 
sent emperor  has  adopted  the  plans  which  the 
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great  philanthropist  formerly  gave  in  to  the 
then  existing  government,  for  amehorating 
the  state  of  the  prisoners.  Such  is  the  only 
monument  he  vvould  have  desired;  and  it 
will  commemorate  his  name  for  ever,  while 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  is  for- 
gotten ;  so  much  more  imperishable  is  the 
greatness  of  goodness,  than  the  greatness  of 
■DOMjer! ' 
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No  Spectre. 


Monsieur  de  Conange,  on  a  wandering  ex- 
cursion which  he  vvas  making  with  a  friend 
through  one  of  the  French  provinces,  found 
it  necessarj'  one  night  to  take  refuge  from  a 
storm,  in  an  inn  which  had  little  else  to  re- 
commend it,  but  that  the  host  was  well  known 
to  Monsieur  de  Conange.  This  man  had  all 
the  inclination  in  the  world  to  accommodate 
the  travellers  to  their  satisfaction,  but  un- 
fortunately he  possessed  not  the  power.  The 
situation  was  desolate,  and  the  few  chambers 
the  house  contained  were  already  occupied  by 
other  travellers.  There  remained  unengaged 
only  a  single  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  \yith 
a  closet  adjoining,  with  which,  inconvenient 
as  they  were,  Monsieur  de  Conange  and  his 
friend  were  obliged  to  content  themselves. 
The  closet  was  prepared  with  a  very  uninvit- 
ing bed  for  the  latter,  while  the}'  supped  to- 
gether in  the  parlour,  v.here  it  was  decided 
Monsieur  de  Conange  was  to  sleep.  As  they 
purpo.sed  departing  very  early  in  the  morning. 
they  soon  retired  to  their  separate  beds,  and 
ere  long  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Short, 
however,  had  been  Monsieur  de  Conange's 
repose,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellow  traveller,  crying  out  that  something 
was  strangling  him.  Though  he  heard  his 
friend  speak  to  him,  he  could  not  for  some 
time  sufficiently  rouse  himself  from  his  drowsi- 
ness, to  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  the  words 
his  friend  had  uttered.  That  it  was  in  a  voice 
of  distress,  he  now  perfectly  understood,  and 
he  called  anxiously  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter;  no  answer  was  returned,  no  sound 
was  heard,  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Now 
seriousl}'  alarmed,  Monsieur  de  Conange 
threw  him.self  out  of  bed,  and  taking  up  his 
candle,  proceeded  to  the  closet.  What  was 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  when  he  beheld 
his  friend  lying  senseless  beneath  the  strang- 
ling graspof  a  dead  man,  loaded  with  chains  ' 
The  cries  of  distress  which  this  dreadful 
.sight  called  forth,  soon  brought  the  host  to 
his  assistance,  whose  fear  and  astonishment 
acquitted  him  of  being  in  any  way  an  actor 
in  the  tragic  scene  before  them.  It  was, 
however,  a  more  pressing  duty  to  endeavour 
at  recovering  the  senseless  traveller,  than  to 
unravel  the  mysterious  event  which  had  re- 
duced him  to  that  state.  The  barber  of  the 
village  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and 
in  the  meantime,  they  extricated  the  traveller 
from  the  grasp  of  the  man,  whose  hand  had 
in  death  fastened  on  his  throat  with  a  force 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  unclench.  While 
performing  this,  they  happily  ascertained  that 


the  spark  of  life  still  faintly  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  the  traveller,  although  wholly  fled 
from  that  of  his  assaulter.  The  operation  of 
bleeding,  which  the  barber  now  arrived  to 
perform,  gave  that  spark  new  vigour,  and  he 
was  shortly  put  to  bed  out  of  danger,  and  left 
to  all  that  could  now  be  of  service  to  him— 
repose. 

Monsieur  de  Conange  then  felt  him.self  at 
liberty  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  in  developing 
the  cause  of  this  strange  adventure,  which 
was  quickly  effected  bj'  his  host.  This  man 
infonned  him  that  the  deceased  was  his  groom, 
who  had,  within  a  few  days,  e.xhibited  such 
strong  proofs  of  mental  derangement  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  coercive 
measures  to  prevent  his  either  doing  mischief 
to  himself  or  others,  and  that  he  had,  in  con- 
sequence, been  confined  and  chained  in  the 
stables  ;  but  that  it  v^as  evident  his  fetters 
had  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  strength  of 
frenzy ;  and  that,  in  liberating  himself,  he 
had  passed  through  a  little  door,  imprudently 
left  unlocked,  which  led  from  the  saddle-room 
into  the  closet  in  which  the  traveller  slept, 
and  had  entered  it  to  die  with  such  frightful 
effects  on  his  bed. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj's,  Monsieur 
de  Conange's  friend  was  able  to  converse,  he 
acknowledged  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  suf- 
fered so  much,  and  that  he  was  confident  had 
he  not  fainted,  madness  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  a  prolonged  state  of  terror. 


Friendship  at  First  Sight. 

The  forest  of  Ancennis  is  celebrated  in 
many  old  French  ballads,  as  being  the  haunt 
of  fairies,  and  the  scene  of  the  ancient 
archer}"-  of  the  provinces  of  Bretagne  and 
Anjou.  When  Mr.  Pinkney  travelled  through 
it,  in  company  with  a  family  of  persons  of 
fashion,  '  we  were,'  he  says,  '  walking  merrily 
on,  when  the  well-knov/n  sound  of  the  French 
horn  arrested  cur  steps  and  attention  Made- 
moiselle Siller}-  immediately  guessed  it  to 
proceed  from  a  company  of  archers,  and  in  a 
few  moments  her  conjecture  was  verified  by 
the  appear.ince  of  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman, 
who  issued  from  one  of  the  narrow  paths.  The 
ladies,  who  were  merelj*  running  from  the 
gentleman,  were  ver}'  tastily  habited  in  the 
favourite  French  dress,  after  the  Dian  cf 
David  ;  whilst  the  blue  silk  jacket  and  hunt- 
ing cap  of  the  gentleman  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  groom  about  to  ride  a  race. 
Our  appearance  necessarily  took  their  atten- 
tion, and  after  an  exchange  of  salutes,  bu: 
in  which  no  names  were  mentioned  on  either 
side,  they  invited  us  to  accompany  them  to 
their  party,  who  were  refreshing  themselves 
in  an  adjoining  dell.  '  We  have  had  a  part}'  at 
archery,'  said  one  of  them,  'and  Madame  St. 
Amande  has  won  the  silver  bugle  and  bow  ; 
the  party  is  now  at  supper,  after  which  v.c  go 
to  the  chateau  to  dance.  Perhaps  you  will 
not  suffer  us  to  repent  having  met  you,  by  re- 
fusing to  accompany  us.'  IMademoiselle 
Sillery  was  very  eager  to  accept  this  invita- 
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tion,  and  looked  rather  blank  when  ^Mrs. 
Younge  declined  it,  as  she  v/ished  to  proceed 
on  her  road  as  quickly  as  possible.  '  You  will 
at  least  accompany  us  merely  to  see  the 
party.'  '  By  all  means,'  said  i\fademoiselle 
Sillerj^  '  I  must  really  regret  that  1  cannot,' 
said  Mrs.  Younge.  *  If  it  must  be  so,'  re- 
sumed the  lady  who  was  inviting  us,  '  let  us 
exchange  tokens  and  we  may  meet  again.' 
This  proposal,  so  perfectly  new  to  me,  was 
accepted  ;  the  fair  archers  gave  our  ladies 
their  pearl  crescents,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  of  considerable  value.  Madame 
Younge  returned  something  which  I  did  not 
see.  Mademoiselle  Sillery  gave  a  silver  j 
Cupid,  V.  hich  had  served  her  for  an  essence-  j 
bottle.  The  gentleman  then  shaking  hands 
with  us,  and  the  ladies  embracing  each  other, 
we  parted  mutually  satisfied.  "Who  are 
these  ladies?"  demanded  I.  "You  know 
them  as  well  as  we  do,"  replied  Mademoiselle 
Sillery.  "And  is  it  thus,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
receive  all  strangers  indiscriminately?" 
"Yes,"  replied  she,  "all  strangers  of  a  cer- 
tain condition.  Where  they  are  evidently  of 
our  own  rank,  we  know  of  no  reserve.  ■  Indeed, 
why  should  we  ?  it  is  to  general  advantage  to 
be  pleased,  and  to  please  each  other."  "  But 
you  embraced  them,  as  if  you  really  felt  an 
affection  for  them."  "And  I  did  feel  that 
affection  for  them,"  said  she,  "as  long  as  I 
was  with  them.  I  v/ould  have  done  them 
every  ser\'ice  in  my  power,  and  would  even 
have  made  sacrifices  to  serve  them."  "And 
yet  if  you  were  to  see  them  again,  you  would 
perhaps  not  know  them."  "  \'^erj- possibly," 
replied  she,  "  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
every  affection  should  be  necessarily  perma- 
nent. We  never  pretend  to  permanence.  We 
are  certainly  transient,  but  not  insincere."  ' 


Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Eyewater. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  made  a  tour  into 
Flanders,  under  the  pretence  of  compliment- 
ing the  duke  on  his  victorj%  but,  in  fact,  to 
inform  him  of  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  which 
it  was  not  .safe  to  entrust  in  writing.  Her 
grace  landed  at  Dunkirk,  where  she  slept  the 
first  night.  In  the  morning  she  proceeded  on 
her  journey,  but  her  thoughts  being  intent  on 
more  important  concerns,  she  omitted  giving 
the  chambermaid  the  usual  present.  The 
girl,  v.ho  attributed  this  neglect  to  a  want  of 
generosity,  thought  of  an  e.xpedient  to  com- 
pensate herself,  and  with  this  view  she  pur- 
chased a  number  of  phials,  and  then  filling 
them  carefully  with  some  coloured  water, 
corked  and  sealed  them  up  close.  This  done, 
she  reported  that  she  had  a  quantity  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  eye-water,  which 
her  grace  on  leaving  Dunkirk  had  put  into 
her  hands  to  sell.  The  .stratagem  took ;  the 
eye-water  was  in  great  demand,  both  by  rich 
and  poor,  and  the  cures  it  performed  were  so 
wonderful  that  the  fame  of  its  virtues  reached 
the  duchess  at  the  English  camp.     Her  grace 


immediately  recollected  her  neglect  of  the 
girl,  and  felt  mortified  at  the  girl's  mode  of 
resenting  it,  without  knowing  how  to  help  it. 
In  her  return  home,  however,  she  slept  again 
at  the  same  inn,  and  as  the  girl  was  putting 
her  to  bed  at  night,  '  Child,*  says  she,  '  I  hear 
j^ou  have  a  famous  eye-water  to  sell ;  I  have 
a  mind  to  be  a  purchaser.'  The  girl,  quite 
confounded  and  ready  t©  sink,  faintly  said,  il 
was  all  disposed  of  '  What  quantity  might 
you  have  of  it?'  said  the  duchess.  '  Only  a 
few  dozens,'  replied  the  girl.  '  Well,'  said 
the  duchess,  '  cannot  you  provide  more  ?'  The 
girl  was  miserablj'  perple.xed,  and  could  not 
tell  what  to  say,  but  fell  into  tears,  and  drop- 
ping upon  her  knees,  confessed  her  indiscre- 
tion, and  humbly  implored  her  grace's  for- 
giveness, promising  never  to  offend  again  in 
the  like  manner.  '  Nay,  but  indeed,  child,' 
said  her  grace,  '  you  must  make  up  some  for 
me,  for  I  have  heard  an  excellent  character  of 
its  sovereign  virtues.'  Being  assured  her 
grace  was  in  earnest,  the  girl  replied,  '.she 
should  be  obeyed.'  The  girl  thus  compelled 
to  produce  some,  brought  the  bottles  sealed 
up,  when  the  duchess  discovered  that  the  girl 
had  actually  procured  her  grace's  arms  to  her 
new  nostrum,  a  circumstance  she  had  not 
before  dreamt  of.  'Well,  my  dear,' said  the 
duchess,  '  I  find  you're  a  mistress  of  your 
trade  ;  you  make  no  scruple  to  counterfeit  a 
seal.'  'Madam,'  said  the  girl,  'you  dropt 
the  seal  in  the  room,  and  that  put  the  idea 
into  my  head.'  'And  what  might  you  gain,' 
said  her  grace,  *  by  j-our  last  supply  ?'  '  Fifty 
livres,'  replied  the  girl.  'Very  well,'  said 
the  duchess  :  '  please  to  restore  the  seal,  and 
there  is  double  that  sum  for  you,'  putting  five 
louis  d'ors  in  her  hand  ;  adding,  with  a  stem 
look,  and  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  Bezuare  of 
cojcnterfeits. 


Travelhng  a  Century  Ago. 

The  following  copy  of  a  handbill,  published 
in  1706,  forms  an  interesting  contrastto  modem 
celerity  in  travelling  : — 

'YORK    FOUR   days'  STAGE   CO.A.CH. 

'  All  that  are  desirous  to  pass  from  London 
to  York,  or  from  York  to  London,  or  any 
other  place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair  to 
the  Black  Swann,  in  Holbourne,  in  London, 
and  to  the  Black  Swann,  in  Coney  Street,  in 
York  ;  at  both  places  they  may  be  received  in 
a  stage-coach  everj'  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  which  performs  the  lahole j ouniey 
ill  fo7cr  days  if  God  permits,  and  sets  forth 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  returns  from  York 
to  Stamford  in  two  days,  and  from  Stamford 
by  Huntingdon  to  London  in  two  days  more, 
and  the  like  stages  on  their  return,  allowing 
each  passenger  fourteen  pounds  weight,  and 
all  above  tlireepence  a  pound.' 

A  Cure  for  Post-Boys. 

The  philanthropist,  Howard,  finding  in  tra- 
velling, that  the  coachmen  would  seldom 
comply  with  his  wishes,  hit  upon  an  e.xpedient 
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to  cure  them.  At  the  end  of  a  stage,  when 
the  driver  had  been  perverse,  he  desired  the 
landlord  to  send  for  some  poor  industrious 
v.-idow.  or  other  proper  object  of  charity,  and 
to  introduce  such  person  and  the  driver 
together.  He  then  paid  the  latter  his  fare, 
and  told  him  that  as  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  attend  to  liis  repeated  requests  as 
to  the  manner  of  being  driven,  he  should  not 
make  him  any  present  ;  but,  to  show  him  that 
he  did  not  withhold  it  out  of  a  principle  of 
parsimony,  he  would  give  the  poor  person 
present  double  the  sum  usually  given  to  a 
poitilion.  This  he  did,  and  dismissed  the 
parties.  He  had  not  long  practised  this 
mode,  he  said,  before  he  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  it  on  all  the  roads  where  he 
was  known. 


African  Forest  Travelling. 

In  the  3-ear  1772,  Mr.  Robert  Norris,  then 
governor  of  one  of  the  English  forts,  made  a 
journey  to  the  Court  of  Bossa  Abadee,  King 
of  Dahomjj,  in  Africa.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  linguist,  six  hammock-men,  ten  porters, 
and  a  captain  of  the  gang.  The  most  fatiguing 
part  of  the  journey  was  from  Whydah  to 
Appoy.  '  Here,'  says  Mr.  Norris,  'the  great 
■wood  commences,  through  which  the  path  is 
so  narrow,  crooked,  and  bad,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  carried  in  a  hammock,  even  at  the 
present,  which  is  the  best  and  driest  time  of 
the  j^ear.  During  the  rains,  it  is  almost  im- 
passable. We  entered  the  wood  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  m.orning,  February  3rd,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  bright  moon  and  serene 
sky.  The  captain  of  the  guard  disposed  his 
men,  some  in  front,  some  in  the  rear,  with 
loaded  muskets,  to  defend  us  from  the  attack 
of  wild  beasts,  with  which  this  dreary  wood 
abounds.  On  each  side  of  me,  two  of  the 
hammock-men  carried  lanterns,  with  lighted 
candles  in  them,  on  which  the  natives  have 
great  reliance  for  terrifying  the  beasts  of  prey  ; 
the  whole  party  singing  and  shouting  as  loud 
as  they  could  bellow  ;  blowing  trumpets,  and 
firing  muskets  occasionally ;  which,  with  the 
chattering  of  monkeys  alarmed  at  our  ap- 
proach, the  squalling  of  parrots,  roaring  of 
wild  beasts,  aad  the  crashing  and  rustling 
of  elephants  through  the  underwood,  formed 
the  most  horrid  discord  that  can  be  con- 
ceived.' 

After  having  executed  the  object  of  his 
mission,  ?>Ir.  Norris  set  out  on  his  return. 
At  Ardra,  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
might  have  terminated  seriously.  '  One  night,' 
continues  Mr.  Norris,  '  I  had  my  hammock 
.slung  in  the  white  men's  apartments  adjoining 
to  the  Mayhou's  house  ;  and  the  weather  be- 
ing very  warm,  the  hammock-men,  porters, 
&c.,  chose  to  spread  their  mats,  and  lie  In  the 
piazza,  and  in  the  little  court  before  it  in  the 
open  air.  When  we  were  all  asleep,  except 
the  captain  of  the  gang,  who,  after  having 
taken  a  nap,  was  regaling  himself  with  a  pipe, 
a  leopard  leaped  over  the  wall,  walked  over 
those  who  were  sleeping  in  the  court,  and 


without  waking  them,  seized  upon  the  fat 
sheep  which  the  king  had  given  me,  that  was 
tied  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  carried  it  off 
in  an  instant,  over  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  be- 
fore the  man  that  saw  him  had  time  to  get  a 
shot  at  him. 


Hot  Wind  of  the  Desert. 

The  Se7Jzoimi,  or  hot  wind  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful  enemy 
.encountered  by  travellers.  It  is  fabled  often 
to  reach,  but  never  to  cross  the  gates  of  Bagdad. 
Some  years  this  wind  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  six,  eight,  or  ten 
times,  but  seldom  continues  more  than  a  fev/ 
minutes.  It  often  advances  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  When  the  Arabians  and  Per- 
sians discern  its  approach,  they  immediately 
throv,'  themselves  with  their  faces  upon  the 
ground,  and  continue  in  that  position  until 
the  wind  has  passed,  which  frequentlj'^  hap- 
pens in  an  instant  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  not  careful  enough  or  sufficiently 
quick  to  take  this  precaution,  and  they  are 
subjected  to  the  full  violence  of  the  wind,  it 
is  immediate  death.  When  the  fatal  blast  is 
over,  they  start  up  and  look  around  for  their 
companions,  and  if  they  see  anyone  lying 
motionless,  they  seize  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and 
pull  and  jerk  it  with  some  force;  and  if  the 
limbs  separate  from  the  body,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  the  wind  has  had  its  full  effect  upon 
it  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  the  leg 
does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there 
is  life  remaining,  although  to  every  appear- 
ance the  person  is  dead  ;  and  in  that  case, 
they  immediately  cover  him  with  clothes,  and 
administer  some  warm  diluting  liquor,  to 
cause  a  perspiration,  which  is  certainly  but 
slowly  effected. 

The  Arabs  themselves  say  little,  or  nothing, 
about  this  wind,  only  that  it  leaves  behind  it 
a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  at  these  times  is  quite  clear, 
except  about  the  horizon  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  which  gives  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach. 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  of  the  Sem- 
oum,  by  some  of  our  oldest  travellers  ;  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  however,  one  of  the  latest 
travellers  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  says,  that  the 
Semoum  is  nothing  more  than  a  violent  south- 
east wind.  He  saj's,  the  stories  of  its  effects 
are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  he  never 
heard  of  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  its 
having  proved  mortal  to  either  man  or  beast. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Bedouins,  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  often  frighten  travellers 
with  tales  of  men,  and  even  whole  caravans, 
having  perished  by  the  effects  of  the  wind  ; 
when  upon  closer  inquiry  rnade  by  some 
^  persons  whom  they  find  acquainted  with  the 
j  desert,  they  will  state  the  plain  truth.' 

The  most  disagreeable  effect  of  the  Semoum 
on  man,  is,  that  it  stops  perspiration,  dries  up 
the  palate,  and  produces  great  restlessness. 
In  June,    1813,   when  Mr.   Burckhardt  was 
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travelling  from  Esne  to  Siout,  a  violent  Sem- 
oum  overtook  hiin  ;  his  mule  took  fright  and 
thre-.v  him,  when  he  lay  quiet  until  the  wind 
abated. 


Mount  Ararat. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  extreme 
summit  of  Mount  Ararat,  even  on  the  side 
where  it  is  most  easy  of  access,  was  decided 
some  years  ago  by  the  Pacha  of  Bayazid. 
He  departed  from  that  city  with  a  large  party 
of  horsemen,  at  the  most  favourable  season, 
and  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  Bayazid 
side  as  high  as  he  could  on  horseback.  He 
caused  three  stations  to  be  marked  out  on 
the  ascent,  where  he  built  huts  and  col- 
lected provisions.  'I'he  third  station  was 
the  snow.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  cross- 
ing the  region  of  snow,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  great  cap  of  ice  that  covers  the 
top  of  the  cone,  he  could  proceed  no  farther, 
because  several  of  his  men  vv'ere  there  seized 
with  violent  oppression  of  the  chest,  from  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air.  He  had  before 
offered  large  rewards  to  any  one  who  should 
reach  the  top,  but  althougli  many  Kurds  who 
live  at  its  base  have  attempted  it,  all  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful.  IBesides  the  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  his  men  had  to  contend 
with  dahgers  of  the  falling  ice,  large  pieces  of 
which  were  constantly  detaching  themselves 
from  the  main  body,  and  rolling  down.  During 
the  summer,  the  cap  of  ice  on  its  summit  is 
seen  to  shine  with  a  glow  quite  distinct  from 
snow  ;  and  if  the  old  inhabitants  may  be  be- 
lieved, this  great  congealed  mass  has  visibly 
increased  since  they  first  knew  it. 


Bedouin  Arabs. 

Tn  the  year  I'Siy,  Lieutenant  Heude  tra- 
velled overland  from  India  to  England.  His 
route  embraced  Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Armenia,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  witnessed  the  deposing  and  death 
of  a  Bashaw,  and  travelled  froni  Bagdad  with 
the  messenger  who  v/as  carrying  his  head, 
and  the  heads  of  a  few  others,  who  had  been 
punished  in  a  similar  manner,  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

At  Bussora,  he  engaged  a  Turkish  guide  to 
conduct  him  through  the  desert  ;  but  such 
vvas  his  outrageous  conduct,  that  he  often 
endangered  their  lives.  On  quitting  Shatra, 
they  proceeded  about  two  hours,  when  sud- 
denly the}'-  entered  a  flat  and  dreary  tract, 
overgrown  with  furze  and  brushwood,  and 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Shatra.  They 
had  scarcely  descended  the  steep  declivity 
that  leads  to  this  hidden  stream  by  a  rugged 
path,  when  the  dreadful  battle  shout  ot  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  assailed  their  ears,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  a  moment  surrounded  by 
the  most  uncouth  and  savage  race  they  had 
hitherto  encountered. 

The  guide  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and    intrepidity     on     this    trj-ing     occasion. 


Urging  his  COurser  forward,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  he  sprang  off  his  back  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground  in  the  prostrate  attitude  of  devo- 
tion, placed  a  small  brass  amulet,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  under  his 
head.  On  the  instant,  every  voice  was  hushed, 
the  dreadful  yell  that  had  spread  far  and  wide 
around  the  travellers,  now  subsided  in  the 
solemn  sound  ;  and  as  the  prayer  was  con- 
tinued, the  arm  which  had  raised  the  sword 
to  strike,  became  unnerved  ;  the  hand  which 
had  reached  the  fatal  key  of  destruction,  was 
withdrawn  ;  and  all  was  peace.  The  spears 
of  the  Arabs  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  they 
joined  with  fervent  zeal  in  the  sacred  devo- 
tions of  the  guide.  Not  a  man  arose  from  the 
supplicating  posture  which  they  had  all  gra- 
dually assumed,  until  the  guide  set  them  the 
example ;  when  the  travellers  exchanging 
comphments  of  gratulation  with  their  late 
dreaded  enemies,  the  travellers  joined  in  the 
extensive  circle,  and  improved  the  friendly 
understanding  which  the  presiding  spirit  of 
religion  had  inspired,  by  presenting  the 
Arabs  with  their  pipes,  and  replenishing  their 
chubooks. 


Travelling  in  Persia. 

'  It  would,'  says  Mr.  Morier,  who,  in  the 
year  1809,  accompanied  the  British  embas.sy 
to  Persia,  '  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  to 
an  inhabitant  of  London  a  correct  idea  of  the 
first  impressions  made  upon  the  European 
traveller  on  his  landing  in  Persia.  Accus- 
tomed, as  his  eye  has  been,  to  neatness,  clean- 
liness, and  a  general  appearance  of  conve- 
nience in  the  exteriors  of  life,  he  feels  a 
depression  of  spirits  in  beholding  the  very 
contrary.  In  vain  he  looks  for  what  his  idea 
of  a  street  may  be  ;  he  makes  his  way  through 
the  narrowest  lanes,  encumbered  with  filth, 
dead  animals,  and  mangy  dogs.  He  sees 
no  active  people  walking  about  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  something  to  do,  but  here  and 
there  he  meets  a  native  crawling  along  in 
slipshod  shoes.  When  he  seeks  the  markets 
and  shops,  a  new  and  original  scene  opens 
upon  him.  Little  open  sheds  in  rows,  between 
which  is  a  passage  serving  for  a  street,  of 
about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  are  to  be  seen, 
instead  of  our  closely  shut  shops  with  windows 
gaily  decked.  Comparisons  might  be  made 
without  end  ;  but  however  distressing  the 
transition  fromgreat  civilization  to  comparative 
barbarity  maj'  be,  yet  it  is  certain  that  first 
impressions  soon  wear  off,  and  that  the  mind 
receives  a  new  accession  of  feelings,  adapted 
precisely  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed.' 

The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities  in  Persia, 
are  shut  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  reopened  at 
sunrise.  Strict  adherence  to  this  injunction, 
and  carelessness  or  unavoidable  delays  on  the 
part  of  travellers,  often  subject  them  to  the 
inconvenience  of  reaching  the  gates  when 
they  are  closed.  Hence  they  must  stay  with- 
out till  morning.    And,  '  during  the  inclement 
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season,  at  opening  the  gates,  very  often  a 
terrible  scene  of  death  unfolds  itself  close  to 
the  threshold  ;  old  and  young,  animals  and 
children,  lying  one  lifeless  heap.' 

Some  years  ago,  a  solitary  traveller,  who  had 
performed  a  long  journey  on  his  own  horse,  a 
member  of  their  families,  to  which  these  people 
are  eminently  attached,  arrived  at  Tabreez 
when  the  ingress  was  alread  y  barred.  The  night 
was  one  of  the  severest  which  had  been  known  ; 
and  the  poor  man,  to  save  himself  from  the 
fatal  effects  he  too  surely  anticipated,  pierced 
his  faithful  horse  with  his  dagger,  and  ripping 
up  its  body,  thrust  himself  into  it,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  the  warmth  which  might  remain  pre- 
serving his  own  vilal  heat  until  the  morning. 
But  at  next  dawn,  when  the  gates  were 
opened,  he  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  this 
horrible  shroud. 


Erasmus. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  lost  his  whole  sub- 
stance (quae  tum  erat  exigua,  sed  mihi  maxima 
quum  nihil  superesset)  from  a  seizure  by  the 
custom-house  officers  at  Dover,  under  one  of 
those  laws.  Previous  to  his  leaving  England 
he  had  consulted  his  friend,  SirT.  IMore,  who 
informed  him  he  might  carry  anj'  money  out 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  English  coin. 
Erasmus  protests,  that  what  he  had  with  him, 
was  neither  coined  in  England,  nor  paid  him 
by  any  one  here  on  English  account.  The 
money  was,  however,  taken  from  him,  and  on 
his  landing  in  France,  he  made  a  hasty  col- 
lection of  proverbs,  which  he  printed  for 
subsistence. 


Browne. 

William  George  Browne  was  one  of  the 
many  enterprising  individuals  who  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  make  rude  and 
distant  countries  known  to  us  Mr.  Browne, 
though  of  a  feeble  constitution,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  v/as  so  stimulated 
with  the  desire  to  travel,  by  reading  Bruce's 
Abyssinia,  that  he  relinquished  his  profession 
of  the  law,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  further 
time  in  carrying  his  exploratory  plans  into 
effect. 

Having  determined  on  proceeding  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  the  Egyptian  route, 
]Mr.  Browne  left  England  in  1791,  and  in  the 
January  following  arrived  at  Alexandria. 
After  a  two  months'  residence,  he  took  a 
journey  westward  into  the  desert,  to  discover 
the  unknown  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  He  followed  a  circuitous  route 
along  the  sea  coast,  to  the  Oasis  of  Sicovah  ; 
and  then  penetrating,  amid  considerable 
dangers,  three  days  farther  into  the  desert, 
vainly  searching  for  his  object,  he  returned 
to  Alexandria.  He  next  visited  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Cairo,  where  he  remained 
eleven  months,  diligendy  studying  the  Arabic 
language.     The  Mamluk  war  prevented  his 


penetrating  into  Nubia,  buthe  made  a  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea  and  Cossir,  to  see  the 
immense  stone  quarries  described  by  Bruce. 
To  avoid  the  perils  of  this  road,  he  assumed 
the  oriental  dress  and  character ;  and  his 
enterprise  was  amply  rewarded.  He  passed 
through  immense  excavations,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  earliest  ages  ;  from 
which  many  of  the  great  Egyptian  monuments 
were  obtained,  and  which  furnished  statues, 
columns,  and  obelisks,  without  number,  to 
the  Roman  empire,  at  its  utmost  elevation  of 
luxury  and  power. 

In  ^lay,  1793,  Mr.  Browne  set  out  with  the 
great  Soudan  caravan,  for  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  into  Africa  by  Dar-Fur,  on  the 
west  of  Abyssinia,  and  so  on  through  the 
latter  country-  to  the  source  of  the  grand 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  White  River.  During  this  journey',  the 
thermometer  was  sometimes  at  n6°  in  the 
shade  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  almost  in- 
credible hardships  which  our  persevering 
countryman  had  to  encounter,  he  reached 
Dar-Fur  about  the  end  of  July. 

It  appeared  immediately  on  Mr.  Browne's 
arrival,  that  he  had  been  entirely  misinformed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  government,  which 
he  understood  to  be  mild  and  tolerant.  On  the 
contrary-,  he  found  himself  treated  with  the 
utmost  harshness  and  severity ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fatigues  of  his  journey  and 
the  eftect  of  the  rainy  season,  produced  a 
very  dangerous  and  almost  fatal  illness.  As 
soon  as  he  was  a  little  recovered,  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  permission  to  quit  the 
country,  but  without  effect.  Nearly  three 
years  elapsed  before  he  was  suffered  to  depart. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  kept  at  Dar-Fur, 
he  purchased  two  lions,  which  he  tamed  and 
rendered  familiar.  One  of  them  having  been 
purchased  at  four  months  old,  acquired  most 
of  the  habits  of  the  dog.  Mr.  Browne  took 
great  pleasure  in  feeding  them,  and  observing 
their  actions  and  manners ;  and  he  acknow: 
ledges,  that  many  moments  of  languor  were 
soothed  by  the  company  of  these  domesti- 
cated kings  of  the  forest.  Having,  at  length, 
obtained  leave  to  depart,  he  set  forward,  and 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  spring  of 
1796,  spent  with  suftering,  and  not  having 
tasted  animal  food  for  four  months. 

In  1797,  he  travelled  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine ;  visited  Acre,  Tripoli,  and  Damascus, 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  Aleppo,  and  jour- 
nej'ed  thence  through  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  i6th  of  September,  1798,  he 
arrived  in  London,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
seven  years.  Although  Mr.  Browne  had  lost 
some  of  his  most  valuable  journals,  yet  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  travels  to  the  public 
in  1800.  No  sooner  was  this  work  completed, 
than  the  author  resumed  his  rambling  life  ; 
and  taking  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  his  way,  sue 
cessively  visited  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, passed  across  Asia  Minor  to  Antioch, 
Cyprus,  &c.,  returning  to  London  in  1803. 
After  passing  some  3'ears  in  Europe,  his 
ruling  passion  returned  ;  and  on  considering 
of  a  variety  of  projects,  he  at  length  fixed 
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upon  the  Tartar  city  of  Samarcand,  and  the 
central  region  of  Asia  around  it,  as  the  objects 
towards  which  his  attention  should  now  be 
directed. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements, 
he  left  England,  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
summer  of  1812  ;  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  to  Smyrna.  In  the  spring  of 
1813,  he  set  forward  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, along  the  Persian  road,  tlirough  Asia 
Minor,  and  Armenia,  to  Erzerum,  and  reached 
Tabreez  on  the  ist  of  June.  Having  per- 
fected himself  in  the  Turkish  language,  and 
assumed  the  Turkish  dress,  he  left  Tabreez, 
accompanied  with  two  ser\-ants,  with  the  in- 
tention ot  penetrating  tlirough  Khorassan  to 
Telieran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  and 
thence  to  Tartary.  On  the  second  day  he 
passed  on  through  apart  of  the  Persian  armj', 
which  was  encamped  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
si.K  miles  from  Tabreez,  During  the  early 
part  of  this  journey,  he  had  a  conference  with 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  Persian  King.  So  little  was 
danger  from  attacks  of  any  kind  apprehended 
bj"^  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  that  no  difficulties  whatever 
were  suggested  as  likely  to  meet  him,  and 
accordingly  he  proceeded  in  full  confidence. 
Having  reached  the  pass  of  Irak  Ajem,  he 
stopped  at  the  Caravansary  to  take  a  little 
refreshment.  That  over,  he  remounted  his 
horse  ;  and  leaving  his  serv'ant  to  pack  up  the 
articles  he  had  been  using,  and  then  follow 
him,  he  rode  gently  forward  along  the  moun- 
tains. ^Ir.  Browne  had  scarcely  proceeded 
half  a  mile,  when  suddenly  two  men  on  foot 
came  uo  behind  him  :  one  of  whom,  with  a 
blow  from  a  club,  before  he  was  aware,  struck 
him  senseless  from  his  horse.  Several  other 
villains,  at  the  same  instant,  sprang  from 
hollows  in  the  hills,  and  bound  him  hand  and 
foot.  At  this  moment  they  offered  him  no 
further  personal  violence  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by 
the  first  mode  of  attack,  he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  robbers  plundering  both  his  baggage 
and  his  servant,  the  man  having  come  forward 
on  the  road  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
his  master.  When  the  depredators  found 
their  victim  restored  to  observation,  they  told 
him,  it  was  their  intention  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  but  that  was  not  the  place  where  the 
finil  stroke  should  be  made.  Mr.  Browne, 
incapable  of  resistance,  calmly  listened  to  his 
own  sentence,  but  entreated  them  to  spare  his 
poor  servant,  and  allow  him  to  depart  with 
his  papers,  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  them. 
All  this  they  granted ;  and  whatmayappearstill 
more  extraordinary,  these  ferocious  brigands, 
to  whom  the  acquisition  of  arms  mu.st  be  as 
the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  present  of 
his  master's  pistols  and  double-barrelled  gun  ; 
but  they  were  English,  and  the  marks  might 
have  betrayed  the  nev/  possessors.  These 
singular  robbers  then  permitted  Mr.  Browne 
to  see  his  servant  safe  out  of  sight,  before  they 
laid  further  hands  on  himself;  after  which 
they  carried  him,  •\nd  the  property  they  had 
reserv'ed  for  themselves,  into  a  \3.\\ey  on  the 


opposite  side  of  the  Kizzilouzan,  and,  without 
parley,  terminated  his  existence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  strangulation.  They  stripped  his 
corpse  of  everj'  part  of  his  raiment,  and  then 
left  it  on  the  open  ground,  a  prey  to  wolves 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  servant,  mean- 
vvhile,  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Tab- 
reez, vvhere  he  related  the  account  of  the 
death  of  his  ma.ster. 

Thus  perished  a  very  enterprising,  and 
altogether  e.xtraordinary  man,  at  a  period 
when  much  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
labours,  and  when  it  may  truly  be  said,  the 
eyes  of  three  quarters  of  the  ancient  world 
were  fixed  upon  his  adventurous  career. 


James  IV.  of  Scotland. 

King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who 
used  often  to  amuse  himself  in  wandering 
about  the  country  in  different  disguises,  was 
once  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  in  a  dark 
night,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  cavern 
near  Wemys,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  Having 
advanced  some  way  in  it,  the  king  discovered 
a  number  of  men  and  women  ready  to  begin 
to  roast  a  sheep,  by  way  of  supper.  From 
their  appearance,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he 
had  not  fallen  into  the  best  company ;  but,  as 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  he  asked  hospitality 
from  them  till  the  tempest  was  over.  They 
granted  it,  and  invited  the  king,  v/hom  they 
did  not  know,  to  sit  down,  and  take  part  with 
them.  They  were  a  band  of  robbers  and  cut- 
throats. As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
supper,  one  of  them  presented  a  plate,  upon 
which  two  daggers  were  laid  in  form  of  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  telling  the  king,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  was  the  dessert  which 
they  always  serv'ed  to  strangers  ;  that  he  must 
choose  one  of  the  daggers,  and  fight  him 
whom  the  company  should  appoint  to  attack 
him.  The  king  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind,  but  instantly  seized  the  two  daggers, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  plunged  them  into  the 
hearts  of  the  two  robbers  who  were  next 
him  ;  and  nmning  full  speed  to.  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  he  escaped  from  their  pursuit, 
through  the  obscuritj^  of  the  night.  The 
king  ordered  the  whole  of  this  band  of  cut- 
throats to  be  seized  next  morning,  and 
hanged. 

Emperor  and  Blacksmith. 

During  the  journey  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  to  Ital3%  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach 
broke  down  on  the  road,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  reached  a  small  village  at  a  short 
distance.  On  his  arrival  there,  his  majesty 
got  out  at  the  door  of  the  only  blacksmith's 
shop  the  town  afforded,  and  desired  him  to 
repair  the  wheel  without  delay.  '  That  I 
would  do  willingly,'  replied  the  smith,  'but 
it  being  holiday,  all  my  men  are  at  church, 
the  very  boy  who  blows  the  bellows  is  not  at 
home.'     'An  excellent  method  then  presents 
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of  warming  oneself,'  replied  the  emperor,  pre- 
serving his  incognito  ;  and  he  immediately  s>.t 
about  blowing  the  bellows,  while  the  black- 
smith forged  the  iron.  The  wheel  being  re- 
paired, six  sols  were  demanded  for  the  job  ; 
but  the  emperor  gave  six  ducats.  The  black- 
smith returned  them  to  the  traveller,  saying, 
'  Sir,  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  instead 
of  six  sols,  have  given  me  six  pieces  of  gold 
which  no  one  in  the  village  can  change.' 
'  Change  them  when  you  can,'  said  the  em- 
peror, stepping  into  the  carriage  ;  '  an  empe- 
ror should  pay  for  such  a  pleasure  as  that 
of  blov>'in5  the  bellows.' 


Anthony  jMiinday. 

In  the  British  JSIuseum,  there  is  a  curious 
old  tract,  entitled  the  '  English  Romayne 
Life,'  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Harleian 
jNIiscellany,  and  contains  an  account  of  a 
journej'  from  London  to  Rome,  by  the  author 
Anthony  Munday.  This  journey  was  under- 
taken in  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  narrative  of  it  is  quite  in  the  stj'le  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.     He  says  : 

'  When  a  desire  to  see  strange  countries,  as 
also  affection  to  learn  the  languages,  had  per- 
suaded me  to  leave  my  native  countrj',  and 
not  any  other  intent  or  cause,  God  is  my  re- 
cord, I  committed  the  small  wealth  I  had  into 
my  purse,  a  traveller's  weed  on  mj'  back,  the 
whole  state  and  condition  of  my  journej-  to 
God's  appointment,  and  being  accompanied 
with  one  Thomas  Novv-el,  crossed  the  seas 
from  England  to  Boulogne  in  France. 

'  From  thence  we  travelled  to  Amiens  in  no 
small  danger,  standing  to  the  mercy  of 
despoiling  soldiers,  v/ho  went  robbing  and 
killing  through  the  country,  the  camp  being 
by  occasion  broken  up  at  that  time.  Little 
they  left  us,  and  less  would  have  done,  by  the 
value  of  our  lives,  had  not  a  better  booty 
come,  than  we,  at  the  time.  The  soldiers  pre- 
paring tov/ards  them  v.hom  they  saw  better 
provided  for  their  necessity',  offered  us  the 
leisure  to  escape  ;  which  we  refused  not,  be- 
ing left  bare  enough,  both  of  coin  and  of 
clothes  ;  but  as  then  we  stood  not  to  account 
on  our  loss,  it  sufnced  us  that  we  had  our 
lives  ;  whereof  being  not  a  little  glad,  we  set 
the  better  leg  before,  lest  they  should  come 
back  agam,  and  rob  us  of  them  too.' 


A  Xight  in  the  Desert. 

In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Salame,  an  Egj'ptlan, 
resolving  on  becoming  a  traveller,  accom- 
panied the  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
after  visiting  several  places,  and  suffering 
shipwreck  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  got  to  Assiutt, 
whence  he  crossed  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
to  return  to  Cairo  by  the  caravan.  He 
dressed  himself  as  a  Bedouin  Arab,  for  the 
sake  of  protection  from  the  Turks.  In  the 
course  of  his  progress,  he  was  accidentally  left 
alone  in  the  desert,  and  gives  a  ver>'  amusing 
account  of  his  night's  adventures.     He  Vvas 


informed  that  the  caravan  had  been  plun» 
dered  by  the  Turks,  and  that  the  Arabs 
had  scarcely  time  to  escape  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

'At  last,'  says  he,  'thinking  that  every 
soul  in  the  caravan  v»-as  in  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  and  that  they  could  not  proceed  on 
to  a  far  distance,  without  halting  at  some 
place,  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  lift  up 
my  provisions  on  my  .shoulders,  and  proceed 
through  the  desert,  following  the  footsteps  of 
the  camels.  I  walked  till  the  moon  was  set, 
when  it  became  dark,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
footsteps  at  all.  Now  being  alarmed,  fatigued, 
and  hungry',  I  resolved  to  stop  where  I  was, 
until  the  morning  ;  }'et  I  was  sadly  afraid  of 
being  seized  by  some  animal  during  the  night. 
However,  after  I  had  lain  down  on  the  ground, 
and  eat  very  heartily  of  that  luicatnhie  bread 
and  cheese,  and  drank  bianferly  of  that  un- 
pleasant water,  I  thought  I  saw  or  heard  the 
creeping  of  some  animals  at  a  distance ; 
whereupon  my  fear  increased,  and  I  con- 
sidered my  body  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts, 
because  I  had  no  arms  whatever,  and  there 
was  no  tree  or  place  to  take  refuge.  My  only 
consolation  in  this  distressing  situation,  was, 
that  I  knew  in  that  district  of  desert  there 
were  no  ferocious  animals,  as  lions,  tigers,  &c., 
but  a  great  number  of  gazels  (a  kind  of  deer;, 
wolve.s,  some  wild  sheep,  and  a  few  hyenas  ; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  I  had  heard  the  Arabs 
.say  that  if  you  should  strike  fire,  they  would 
rim  away  direct!}-.  I  took  two  round  pieces 
of  flint  (which  was  in  great  abundance  on  the 
ground)  and  began  to  strike  one  upon  the 
other  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  but  the  more  fire  and 
noise  I  made,  the  nearer  I  saw  the  animals 
coming  towards  me.  I  then  left  ever^-thing, 
and  began  to  run  away  towards  a  hill,  where- 
upon I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  calling, 
"Whose  shade  is  there?  If  a  friend,  do  not 
fear,  and  if  an  enemy,  thou  shalt  have  a  shot." 
On  hearing  this,  I  was  of  course  relieved,  and 
answered  with  great  cheerfulness,  "  Friend, 
friend."  "  Of  which  tribe  art  thou  ?  "  "I  am 
of  the  Arabs  Maazee."  His  answer  was, 
"Who  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  our  Arabs." 
I  then  went  to  him,  and  found  that  he  was 
kept  back  to  drive  twelve  or  fifteen  cows  and 
oxen,  belonging  to  our  caravan,  which  were 
overcome  with  fatigue,  and  could  scarcely 
move.' 

The  Arab  offered  ?.Ir.  Salame  his  drome- 
dar>-,  which  was  of  a  partioilar  breed,  called 
'  Eshanj-,'  and  which  goes  |as  the  Arabs  say) 
.xs  far  in  one  hour,  as  a  horse  will  go  in  ten. 
The  rider  of  this  kind  of  dromedary  does  not 
eat,  and  drinks  but  verj' little  ;  he  must  fasten 
himself  with  a  rope  round  it,  and  fill  up  his 
ears  and  nose  with  some  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  air  produced  by  the  velocity 
of  this  animal. 

'When  I  mounted  it,'  continues  Salame, 
'  the  Arabs  told  me  not  to  guide  nor  to  touch 
her  with  the  whip,  but  let  her  alone  ;  and  that  I 
might  be  sure  she  would  carry  me  in  a  very  short 
time  to  the  spot  where  the  caravan  was  ;  and 
that  I  had  only  to  keep  myself  steady  on  her 
back,   and  to  fear  nothing.      I   had   started 
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with  lier  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  ;  and 
when  she  was  heated  and  began  to  gallop,  I 
thought  myself  as  if  I  was  flying  in  the  air. 
At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw 
at  a  distance  some  fires ;  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after,  1  found  myself  in  a  camp  of 
Arabs,  where  she  kneeled  down  by  a  black 
tent,  and  began  to  make  a  terrible  noise.  I 
immediately  knew  that  it  was  not  our  cara- 
van. However,  on  the  dromedary's  -i'oice,  I 
saw  an  old  woman  coming  out  of  the  tent, 
exclaiming,  '  Welcome,  my  dear  son  1 '  but 
when  she  approached  to  kiss  me,  and  found 
that  I  was  not  her  son,  she  began  to  howl, 
'  Murder  !  murder,  here  is  a  Turkman  who 
has  killed  my  son  and  seized  his  dromedary  ! ' 
and  she  made  a  hcrrible  rout  through  the 
camp,  when  every  one  got  up  and  came  to  her 
assistance.  I  then  told  them  that  I  was  neither 
Turk  nor  Mamluk ;  and  stated  the  circum- 
stance of  the  caravan,  and  how  the  drome- 
dary had  brought  me  to  their  camp.  The 
woman  would  not  believe  my  account,  and 
insisted  on  revenging  her  son's  blood,  by 
smothering  me  under  the  camel's  belly.  On 
hearing  this,  I  of  course  began  to  think 
seriously  of  ray  unhappy  luck,  and  hov/  to 
get  over  it.  I  asked  for  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  to  whom  I  gave  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  our  Arabs,  and  of  the  man  with  whom  I 
was  a  passenger  ;  and  told  him  to  arrest  me 
at  his  tent  till  he  sent  to  inquire  where  the 
caravan  was,  and  to  have  a  full  information 
of  the  facts.  Understanding  that  I  was  a 
harmless  person,  and  possessed  nothing  but 
my  life,  he  took  me  to  his  tent,  and  imme- 
diately dispatched  one  of  his  people  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  I  staid  in  the  family  of  this 
good  man  si.x  days,  when  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  the  confirmation  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  then  requested  him  to  send 
me  to  Cairo  :  upon  which  he  said,  that  he 
could  not  send  me  with  any  of  his  men 
publiclj',  but  he  would  convey  me  with  some 
of  the  countrymen  who  were  going  to  sell 
straw  ;  and  that  I  was  to  disguise  myself  like 
one  of  them,  and  to  drive  before  me  a  camel, 
loaded  with  straw.  In  short,  I  did  all  he  told 
me,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  entering  Cairo 
as  a  straw  seller.' 


Towns  of  Russia. 

The  travelling  part  cf  our  countrymen 
never  fail  to  observe  the  striking  contrast 
which  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  England 
presents  to  almost  every  other  city  or  town  in 
the  v.'orld  ;  but  the  meanest  towns  of  France 
and  Germany  are  entitled  to  the  epithets  of 
iiiagnijicoit,  in  comparison  with  the  cities  of 
the  interior  of  Russia.  Charkow,  a  town  to  the 
south  of  Moscow,  the  seat  of  an  University 
and  of  a  provincial  government,  is  so  en- 
cumbered with  mud  and  filth,  that  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  strong  horses  often  sticks  fast 
in  the  streets.  'It  would  not  be  possible,' 
says  M.  Klaproth,  '  to  walk  through  the  dirt 
on  stilts ;  but,  fortunately,  the  weather  was 
dry  during  part  of  my  stay,  and  the  mud 


became  so  fi.ved  and  compact,  that  we  could 
walk  over  it  without  sinking.'  He  found  it 
necessarj",  however,  to  follow  the  established 
practice  of  wearing  very  wide  fur  boots, 
fastened  over  the  knee  with  straps  and 
buckles.  The  etiquette  is  to  take  off  these 
leg  covers  when  entering  a  house  ;  but  it 
may  happen,  in  this  receptacle  of  wet  and 
filth,  as  was  the  case  with  M.  Klaproth,  that 
the  boot  will  stick  so  fast  in  the  mud,  as  to 
oblige  the  wearer  to  break  the  strap  at  the 
knee,  and  leave  the  whole  behind. 


Neapolitan  Sirocco. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  Nea- 
politan climate,  is  the  Sirocco,  or  south-east 
wind,  which  is  very  com.mon  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  infinitely  more  rela.xing,  and 
gives  the  vapours  in  a  much  stronger  degree, 
than  the  worst  of  our  rainy  Novembers.  It 
produces  a  degree  of  lassitude  both  in  mind 
and  body,  that  renders  them  absolutely  in- 
capable of  performing  their  usual  functions. 
It  is  not  very  surprising,  that  it  should  pro- 
duce these  effects  on  a  phlegmatic  English 
constitution,  but  there  have  been  instances 
that  all  the  mercury  of  France  must  sink  under 
the  load  of  this  horrid  leaden  atmosphere.  A 
smart  Parisian  marquess,  who  arrived  at 
Naples,  was  so  full  of  animal  spirits,  that  the 
people  thought  him  mad.  He  never  remained 
a  moment  in  the  same  place,  but  at  their 
grave  conversations  he  used  to  skip  about 
from  room  to  room  with  such  amazing 
elasticity,  that  the  Italians  swore  he  had  got: 
sprmgs  in  his  shoes.  In  ten  days  after,  a 
friend  met  him  walking  v/ith  the  step  of  a 
philosopher,  a  smelling-bottle  in  his  hand, 
and  all  his  vivacity  e.xtinguished.  He  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  '  Ah  !  mon'  ami,'  said 
he,  '  je  m'ennui  a  la  mort — moi  qui  n'ai  jamais 
scil  I'ennui.  Mais  cet  execrable  vent  m'accable, 
et  deux  jours  de  plus  et  je  me  pend.'  'Ah, 
my  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  am  like  to  die  with 
ennui ;  I,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  ennui  before.  But  that  execrable  wind 
so  oppresses  me.  that  if  I  remain  here  two 
more  days,  I  shall  certainly  hang  myself!' 
The  natives  themselves  do  not  suffer  less 
than  strangers,  and  all  nature  seems  to 
languish  during  this  pestilential  wind.  A 
Neapolitan  lover  avoids  his  mistress  with  the 
utmost  care  in  the  time  of  the  Sirocco  :  and 
the  indolence  it  inspires  is  almost  sufficient 
to  extinguish  every  passion.  All  works  of 
genius  are  suspended  duiing  its  continuance  ; 
and  when  anything  very  flattering  is  pro- 
duced, the  strongest  phrase  of  disapprobation 
they  can  bestow  is,  '  Era  scrillo  in  tempo  del 
Sirocco,'  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Sirocco. 


Evelyn. 

In  the  summer  of  1644.  the  ami.able  John 
Evelyn  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  tour  is  not  the  least  interesting 
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part  of  his  diarj'.  After  residing  some  time 
in  Paris,  he  set  forward  to  Orleans,  and  his 
account  of  his  journey  affords  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  state  of  France  at  that 
time. 

'  The  way,  as  indeed  most  of  the  roads  in 
France,  is  paved  with  a  small  square  free- 
stone, so  that  there  is  little  dirt  and  bad  roads 
as  in  England,  only  'tis  somewhat  hard  to  the 
poor  horses'  feet,  which  causes  them  to  ride 
more  temperately,  seldom  going  out  of  the 
trot,  or  grand  pas,  as  they  call  it. 

'  April  20,  we  had  an  excellent  road,  but 
had  like  to  come  short  home,  for  no  sooner 
were  we  entered  two  or  three  leagues  into  the 
forest  of  Orleans,  which  extends  itself  many 
milesy  but  the  company  behind  us  were  set  on 
by  rogues,  who  shooting  from  the  hedges  and 
frequent  covert,  slew  four  upon  the  spot.  This 
disaster  made  such  an  alarm  in  Orleans,  at 
our  arrival,  that  the  provost-marshal,  with  his 
assistants,  going  in  pursuit,  brought  in  two, 
whom  they  had  shot,  and  exposed  them  in 
the  great  market-place,  to  see  if  any  would 
take  cognizance  of  them.  I  had  great 
cause  to  thank  God  for  this  escape.  I  lay 
at  the  White  Lion,  where  I  found  ^Ir. 
John  Nicholas,  eldest  son  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary'. In  the  night,  a  cat  kittened  on  my 
bed,  and  left  on  it  a  young  one,  having  six 
ears,  eight  legs,  two  bodies,  and  two  tails. 
I  found  it  dead;  but  warm,  in  the  morning 
when  I  awaked.' 

From  France,  !Mr.  Evelyn  proceeded  to 
Italy.  At  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  he  says, 
*  We  supped  and  lay,  having,  among  other 
dainties,  a  dish  of  truffles,  an  earth-nut  found 
out  by  a  hog  trained  to  it,  and  for  which 
these  animals  are  sold  at  a  great  price.' 

At  Marseilles,  Mr.  Evelyn  bought  umbrellas 
to  keep  off  the  heat,  and  travelled  to  Cannes 
by  land,  for  fear  of  the  Picaroon  Turks. 
From  Cannes  he  had  a  stormy  voyage  coast- 
ways  to  Genoa,  where,  on  landing,  he  was 
strictly  examined  by  the  Sjmdics,  and  con- 
ducted to  an  inn  kept  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Zacharias,  who  seems  to  have 
made  an  extensive  use  of  one  of  the  privi- 
leges to  which  travellers  are  said  to  be  en- 
titled. '  I  shall  never  forget,'  says  Mr.  Evelyn, 
'  a  stor^'  of  our  host,  Zacharj',  who,  on  the 
relation  of  our  peril,  told  us  another  of  his 
own :  being  shipv»'recked,  as  he  afhrmed 
solemnly,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  sea,  some- 
where in  the  West  Indies,  that  he  swam  no 
less  than  twenty-two  leagues  to  another 
island,  with  a  linderbox  wrapped  up  iu  his 
hair,  which  v.-as  not  so  much  as  wet  all  the 
way  ;  that  picking  up  the  carpenter's  tools, 
with  other  provisions,  in  a  chest,  he  and  the 
carpenter,  who  accompanied  him,  'good 
swimmers  it  seems  both)  floated  the  chest 
before  them,  and  arriving,  at  last,  in  a 
place  full  of  wood,  they  built  another  vessel, 
and  so  escaped.  After  this  story,  we  no 
more  talked  of  our  danger ;  Zacharj'  put  us 
quite  down.' 

At  Genoa,  Mr.  Evelyn  met  with  a  charac- 
teristic trait. 

*  The  first  palace  ^ve  went  to  visit,  was  that 


of  Hieronytno  del  Negros,  to  which  we  passed 
by  a  boat  across  the  harbour.  Here  I  could 
not  but  observe  the  sudden  passion  of  a  sea- 
man, who  plying  us,  was  intercepted  by 
another,  who  interposed  his  boat  before  him, 
and  took  us  in  ;  for  the  tears  gushing  out  of 
his  eyes,  he  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
almost  bit  it  off  by  the  joint,  showing  it  to  his 
antagonist  as  an  assurance  to  him  of  some 
desperate  revenge  if  ever  he  came  near  that 
part  of  the  harbour  again.  Indeed,  this 
beautiful  city  is  more  stained  with  such  horrid 
acts  of  revenge  and  murder,  than  any  one 
place  in  Europe,  or  happilj'  in  the  world, 
where  there  is  a  political  government,  which 
makes  it  unsafe  to  strangers.  It  is  made  a 
galley  matter  to  carrj'  a  knife  whose  point  is 
not  broken  off.' 


Denon. 

"When  Denon  was  travelling  in  Egj^t,  in 
1798,  with  the  troops  across  the  desert,  froni 
Alexandria,  they  met  a  young  woman  whose 
face  was  smeared  with  blood.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  j-oung  infant,  while  the  other  was 
vacantly  stretched  out  to  the  object  that 
might  strike  or  guide  it.  The  curiosity  of 
Denon  and  his  companions  was  excited.  They 
called  their  guide,  who  was  also  their  inter- 
preter. They  approached ;  and  they  heard 
the  sighs  of  a  being  from  whom  the  organs  of 
tears  had  been  torn  away  !  Astonished,  and 
desirous  of  an  explanation,  they  questioned 
her.  They  learned  that  the  dreadful  spectacle 
before  their  eyes,  had  been  produced  by  a  fit 
of  jealousy.  Its  victim  presumed  to  utter  no 
murmurs,  but  only  prayers  in  behalf  of  the 
innocent  who  partook  her  misfortune,  and 
which  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  with 
misery  and  hunger.  The  soldiers,  struck 
with  compassion,  and  forgetting  their  own 
wants  in  the  presence  of  the  more  pressing 
ones  of  others,  immediately  gave  her  a  part 
of  their  rations.  They  were  bestowing  part 
of  the  precious  water  which  they  were 
threatened  soon  wholly  to  be  without  them- 
selves, when  they  beheld  the  furious  husband 
approach,  who,  feasting  his  eyes  at  a  distance 
with  the  fruits  of  his  vengeance,  had  kept  his 
Nactims  in  sight.  He  sprang  forward,  snatched 
from  the  w^oman's  hand  the  bread,  the  water, 
that  last  necessary  of  life  !j  which  pity  had 
given  to  misfortune.  'Stop!'  cried  he,  'she 
has  lost  her  honour,  she  has  wounded  mine  ; 
this  child  is  my  shame — it  is  the  son  of  guilt  !' 
The  soldiers  resisted  the  attempt  to  deprive 
the  woman  of  the  food  they  had  given  her. 
His  jealousy  was  irritated  at  seeing  the  object 
of  his  fury  become  that  of  the  kindness  of 
others.  He  drew  a  dagger,  and  gave  the  wo- 
man a  mortal  blow ;  then  seized  the  child, 
threw  it  into  the  air,  and  destroyed  it  by  its 
fall  ;  afterwards,  with  a  stupid  ferocity,  he 
stood  motionless,  looking  steadfastly  at  those 
who  surrounded  him,  and  defying  their  ven- 
geance. M.  Denon  enquired  if  there  were 
no  prohibitory  laws  against  so  atrocious  an 
abuse  of  authority  ?    He  was  answered,  that 
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the  man  had  done  wrong  to  stab  the  woman, 
because,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  she  might 
have  been  received  into  a  house,  and  fed  by 
charity. 


Sledging. 


A  Greenlander  was  driving  a  merchant  in 
a  sledge  across  the  sea  upon  the  ice,  when  a 
sudden  storm  arose  and  broke  the  ice  to 
pieces.  In  such  cases  the  Greenlanders 
abandon  the  sledge,  and  save  themselves  by 
leaping  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another  ;  but 
as  the  Europeans  are  not  able  to  leap  in  this 
manner,  the  driver  said  veiy  coolly  to  the 
merchant,  '  You  are  not  to  be  saved,  but  you 
have  pencil  and  paper  in  your  book  ;  tear  a 
piece  off,  and  .saying  this  he  stooped  down 
write  here  upon  my  back  that  you  are 
drowned,  otherwise  your  people  might  think 
I  had  killed  you.'  The  merchant  had  of 
course  no  mind  either  to  write  or  to  be 
drowned,  and  begged  him  for  God's  sake,  not 
to  forsake  him.  'Very  well,'  said  the  Green- 
lander,  '  if  you  die,  I  can  die  likewise,'  and 
he  staid  with  him  and  saved  him.  In  the 
sequel,  he  often  joked  on  this  adventure,  say- 
ing, '  You  would  not  write  ;  you  were  afraid  ; 
that  was  droll.' 


Steady  Carriers. 


The  Japanese  cross  the  Straits  of  Sangar 
from  Matsmai  to  a  well-sheltered  bay  near 
the  city  of  ^limaya.  As  they  never  under- 
take it  e.xcept  with  a  favourable  wind,  they 
are  in  general  only  a  few  hours  at  sea. 
Mimaya  is  about  two  hundred  rees,  or  eight 
hundred  wersts,  from  Yeddo.  Persons  of 
distinction  travel  in  litters  or  sedan  chairs, 
and  the  common  people  on  horseback.  A 
great  number  of  men  are,  therefore,  always 
kept  at  the  post  stations.  The  Japanese  say, 
that  the  litter-bearers,  from  long  experience, 
proceed  with  so  much  steadiness,  that  if  a 
gh  ss  of  water  was  placed  in  the  Utter,  not  a 
drop  would  be  spilt. 


A  Journey  to  Mount  Etna. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  three  Germans  and 
one  Englishman,  Mr.  George  Russell,  made 
a  journey  from  Catania  to  Mount  Etna.  The 
day  was  fine  on  which  they  set  out,  but  the 
^un  burnt  hotly,  and  their  mules  carried  them 
>lowly  up  the  mountain,  on  the  difficult, 
slippery,  and  sandy  way.  Their  Catanian 
landlord,  with  a  sumptor  horse,  followed  the 
travellers  with  their  provisions.  Towards 
evening,  they  arrived  at  Nicolosi,  and  found 
a  most  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from 
Don  Mario  Gemmellaro,  the  intendant  and 
physician  of  the  place.  The  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  is  from  the  narrative  of 
Professor  Kephali'des,  one  of  the  travellers. 

'After  a  short  repose,  we  set  out  at  near 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  one 
guide  riding  on  a  mule,  and  a  second  on  foot. 


We  stumbled  over  the  very  fatiguing  way 
through  the  woody  region,  in  a  dark  night, 
upon  our  mules,  without  meeting  any  acci- 
dent ;  thanks  to  our  .sagacious  animals  that 
we  did  not  break  our  necks  in  these  intri- 
cate narrow  paths  among  the  la.va  rocks. 
At  length  the  moon  emerged  from  the  clouds, 
and  her  pale  light  displayed  at  an  immea- 
surable depth  below  us,  the  bright  mirror  of 
the  sea. 

'  V/e  now  arrived  in  the  snowy  region,  when 
suddenly  the  sky  was  covered  with  black  tem- 
pestuous clouds,  and  the  bleak  air  benumbed 
us.  We  could  not  now  hope  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  had  pushed  so 
briskly  for\vard  ;  for  this  reason,  and  from 
having  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  we  resolved  to  rest  ourselves  in 
the  lava  cavern,  called  Grotto  del  Castelluccio. 
After  we  had  taken  a  cheerful  breakfast, 
though  with  chattering  teeth,  we  continued  to 
wade  through  the  immense  field  of  volcanic 
ashes,  the  Grotto  del  Castelluccio,  lying  two 
hours  below  the  crater.  At  length,  the  sun 
rising  from  the  sea,  amidst  the  stormy  clouds, 
illumined  the  frightful  wilderness,  which  we 
had  not  yet  perfectly  seen.  All  vegetation, 
e.xcept  green  tufts  of  moss,  had  long  been 
passed  :  surrounded  with  clouds  and  smoke, 
we  proceeded,  sometimes  over  white  fields  of 
snow,  sometimes  through  a  black  sea  of  ashes, 
towards  the  summit,  unable  to  see  above  fifty 
steps  before  us.  In  this  way  we  had  advanced 
about  a  thousand  paces  from  Gemmellaro's 
house,  when  suddenly  our  English  companion 
began  to  groan  terribly,  and  fell  from  his  mule 
into  the  arms  of  the  guide.  This  unlucky 
event,  in  the  gloomy  solitude,  and  amidst  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  embarrassed  us  not  a  little, 
and  of  course  put  an  end  to  our  Etna  journey 
for  the  present ;  for  what  were  we  to  do  with 
our  sick  companion  ?  Our  little  stock  of  wine, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  refreshed  him,  we 
had  left  in  the  cavern  Del  Castelluccio  ;  and 
as  the  chief  cause  of  his  illness  was  the  rarefied 
air,  and  the  extraordinary  change  of  tempe- 
rature from  -zf  of  heat  to  freezing,  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  proceed  further  up  to  Gem- 
niellaro's  empty  house.  After  he  had 'recovered 
himself  a  little,  therefore,  we  covered  him  with 
mantles,  and  carried  him,  as  he  was  not  able 
to  ride  on  his  mule,  down  to  the  Grotto  del 
Castelluccio.  Here  he  was  again  taken  so  ill, 
and  fainted  so  often,  that  we  thought  him 
dj'ing.  However,  an  hour's  sleep,  and  the 
warm  and  denser  air,  braced  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  us  to 
Nicolosi. 

'  The  following  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
we  were  awaked  by  the  bright  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  in  an  hour  we  were  mounted  for  the 
third  time,  to  try  our  fortune  against  the 
volcano,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  inacces- 
sible to  us.  Accompanied  by  the  friendly, 
sensible,  and  bold  guide,  Antonino  Barbagallo, 
we  left  Nicolosi,  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
past  the  lava  beds,  to  the  Goat's  Cavern,  at 
the  end  of  the  woody  region.  Here,  under 
the  agreeable  shade  of  the  oaks,  we  took  a 
slight  breakfast ;  the  lovely  green  of  the  forest 
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blended  with  the  purest  azure  of  the  heavens, 
and  a  shepherd  played  romantic  airs  on  his 
flute,  while  his  nimble  goats  grazed  on  a  little 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  once  fluid  ocean  of 
Are  ;  the  dark  blue  sea  mingled  in  the  distance 
with  the  placid  sky.  The  faithful  mules 
carried  us  again  through  the  intricate  lava 
paths  into  the  desert  regions  ;  but  this  time 
we  passed  without  visiting  the  fatal  Grotto 
del  Castelluccio,  to  the  house  of  Gemmellaro, 
sometimes  full  of  apprehension,  as  the  clouds 
began  agam  to  cross  one  another  rapidly  ;  but 
yet  there  were  moments  when  the  sky  was 
quite  clear  and  serene. 

'  Here,  at  Gemmellaro's  house,  we  already 
enjoyed  a  part  of  the  heavenly  prospect  which 
awaited  us,  over  the  sea  and  the  whole  island. 
The  clouds  floated  rapidly  in  large  masses,  as 
if  to  a  battle  ;  everything  was  in  commotion, 
and  most  of  all,  our  souls.  Our  e.xcellent 
Antonino  contrived  to  prepare  for  us,  in  haste, 
a  little  dinner.  We  soon  had  the  snow  and 
lava  fields,  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  ash 
cone,  behind  us,  and  now  actually  ascended 
it ;  a  troublesome  way,  as  at  every  step  we 
sunk  in  the  loose  volcanic  sand,  losing  almost 
as  much  back  as  we  gained  forwards  ;  but  joy 
gave  us  wings.  Already  we  had  passed  over 
the  beds  of  yellow  sulphur ;  already  the 
ground  under  us  began  to  feel  hot  in  places, 
and  to  smoke  out  of  many  hundred  little 
craters  :  while  round  the  summit  itself  the 
clouds  sometimes  collected  in  thick  masses, 
and  sometimes  allowed  us  to  see  clearly  the 
grand  object  of  our  wishes.  At  last  the  guide, 
who  was  some  steps  before  us,  called  out, 
"  Behold  here  the  highest  crater ; "  the.se  words 
gave  us  new  speed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
i>tood  at  the  brink  of  this  smoking  caldron,  the 
mouth  of  which  has  vomited  forth  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  larger  than  Vesuvius,  or 
the  Broch-en  in  Germany. 

'We  instantly  determined  to  descend  into 
the  crater,  and  though  our  resolute  guide 
assured  us,  beforehand,  that  it  would  now  be 
impossible,  as  the  smoke  did  not  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, but  filled  the  crater,  he  v.-as  willing 
to  make  a  trial.  We  followed  him  a  little 
way,  but  the  thick,  almost  palpable,  sulphu- 
reous vapour,  soon  involved  us  in  a  thick 
night,  and  would  have  burst  the  strongest 
lungs. 

'  \V'e  then  went  up  to  the  southern  horn,  and 
here  lay  astonished  on  the  hot  sulphur,  amidst 
smoke,  vapours,  and  thunder.  The  hot  ashes 
burned  us,  the  sulphureous  vapours  stifled  us, 
the  storm  threatened  to  hurl  us  into  the  abyss  ; 
cur  souls  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  sublimest  impressions.  In  the 
valleys  beneath,  full  of  black  lava  and  white 
snow,  and  over  the  bright  surface  of  the  sea, 
vvhich  looked  like  a  plane  of  polished  steel, 
and  seemed  to  lean  obliquelj'  to  the  sky,  im- 
mense hosts  of  clouds  sailed  slowly  along  ;  but 
when  they  came  near  to  the  volcano,  the 
furious  hurricane,  in  which  we  could  scarcely 
keep  our  feet,  seized  .them,  and  precipitated 
them  with  gigantic  force  ten  thousand  feet 
down  on  the  plains  and  seas  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.     We  then  proceeded  round  the  edge  of 


the  crater  to  the  northern  horn  ;  and  here 
enjoyed  a  prospect,  which,  in  sublimity  and 
overpowering  grandeur,  doubtless  exceeds 
anything  that  the  faculties  of  man  can  con- 
ceive. The  clouds  of  smoke  rose  from  the 
crater,  where  the  raging  storm,  which,  like 
artillery,  or  innumerable  bells,  drowned  every 
other  sound,  rent  them  asunder,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  threw  them  into  the 
abyss  below.  The  pointed  cone  on  which  we 
stood  was  covered  with  a  yellow  sulphur, 
v.hite  salt,  and  black  ashes.  The  sun  ap- 
peared very  strange  through  the  yellow 
sulphur,  and  gave  to  this  singular  picture  such 
a  terrible  and  savage  tone,  that  in  looking 
only  at  the  objects  immediately  surrounding 
us,  we  could  not  help  fancying  ourselves  in 
the  horrid  dominion  of  the  prince  of  the  in- 
fernal hosts.  Everywhere  we  beheld  the  war 
of  the  elements,  desolation,  and  conflagration  ; 
nowhere  a  living  creature,  or  even  a  blade  of 
grass,  which  these  contending  elements  had 
spared.  What  a  scene  must  it  be,  when  the 
volcano  throws  the  column  of  smoke  and  fire, 
which  it  perhaps  raises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  twenty  thousand  feet  towards  the 
heavens ! 

'  But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  distance,  it 
really  seems  as  if  we  beheld  here  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  earth  at  our  feet.  We  over- 
look the  vast  mountain,  which  has  itself  risen 
out  of  the  earth,  and  has  produced  around 
itself  many  hundred  smaller  ones,  clothed  in 
dark  brown ;  the  purest  azure  sky  reposes 
over  the  land  and  sea  ;  the  triangle  of  Sicily 
stretches  its  points  towards  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  we  saw  the  sea  flow  round  Cape  Trapani. 
At  our  feet  lay  the  bold  rocks  of  the  Eolian 
Islands,  and  from  Stromboli  a  vast  column  of 
smoke  rose  above  the  waves.  The  Neptunian 
and  Hersean  mountains,  covered  \vith  the 
thickest  forests,  extended  before  cur  eyes,  in 
all  their  branches,  over  the  whole  island.  To 
the  east  we  saw,  as  on  a  large  map,  the  whole 
of  Calabria,  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  But  how  is  it  possible  to 
e.xcite,  in  the  mind  of  a  person  at  a  distance, 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  innumerable 
brilliant  colours  of  the  sk}',  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,  which  here  almost  dazzle  the  eye  ? 

'  After  we  had  contemplated  this  astonishing 
scene  for  about  two  hours,    we  quickly  de- 
scended  the   cone   to    Gemmellaro's    house, 
where  we  made  the  happiest  triumphal  repast 
that  was  anywhere  celebrated  at  that  moment, 
at  least  at  so  great  an  elevation.      Antonino 
then  sent  the  sumpter    horses   down  to   the 
Grotto  del  Castellucci  by  the  other    guide  ; 
but  we   ourselves  took  the  direction   to  the 
East,  all  with  closed  eyes,  led  bj^  our  guide, 
to  the  brink  of  the  Val  del  Bue.      This   most 
horrid  abyss  that  ever  our  eyes  beheld,  was 
caused  by  a   subterraneous  torrent  of  lava, 
which  undermined  all  the  mountains  that  stood 
above  it ;  hence  the  infernal  brown-red  colours 
of  this  precipice,  which  is  many  miles  in  length; 
I  and  though  we  could   not  see   any  trace  of 
I  vegetation,  yet  the  diversity  of  tints  was  infi- 
I  nite.     We  rolled  down  large  blocks   of  lava, 
j  but  they  broke  into  dust  before  they  had  fallen 
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Ofte-half  of  the  dreadful  way,  and  we  did  not 
hear  them  strike  in  their  descent.  Compared 
with  this  horrid  cleft  of  the  lava,  even  the 
abyss  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Viamala,  in  the 
Grisons,  is  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Here  we 
look,  as  it  were,  into  the  heart  of  desolation. 
While  v.e  were  still  contemplating  this  extra- 
ordinary val'ey,  Etna  itself  prepared  for  us  a 
new  and  wonderful  sight.  As  the  sun  was  de- 
scending into  the  western  sea,  the  gigantic 
shadow  of  the  volcano  projected  for  many 
miles  o%xr  the  blue  sea,  towards  Italy,  and 
then  rose,  like  an  enormous  pyi-amid,  high  in 
the  air,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  so  that  the 
stars  seemed  to  sparkle  upon  its  summit. 

*  So  ended  this  richest  and  happiest  day  of 
our  journey,  and  perhaps  of  our  lives.  We 
then  mounted  our  mules,  which  brought  us 
in  safety  over  the  rugged  fields  of  lava,  in  pro- 
found darkness,  about  midnight,  to  Nicolosi, 
where  the  worthy  Gem.mellaro  waited  for  us 
with  impatience.  Transported  with  our  suc- 
cess, we  filled  him  also  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go 
to  sleep.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  rejoicing  with  him  and  our  brave  Anto- 
nino  Barbagallo.' 

Whoever  ascends  Mount  Etna  on  the  side 
of  Catania,  must  either  stop  at  the  convent  of 
San  Nicolosi  d'Arena,  near  Nicolosi,  or  ap- 
ply in  the  village  itself,  to  the  hospitality  of 
M.  Gemmellaro,  who  has  always  the  kindness 
to  lend  a  room  to  travellers.  It  is  better  to 
adopt  the  latter  course,  because  the  advice  of 
this  gentleman,  who  for  these  fifteen  years  has 
observed  the  volcano  with  remarkable  interest 
and  zeal,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
every  sensible  person.  Before  the  year  1804, 
he  had  built  a  small  house  near  the  Philoso- 
pher's Tower  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
below  the  high  crater',  to  protect  travellers 
from  snow,  hail  and  storms  ;  when  an  English 
officer.  Lord  Forbes,  having  e.vperienced  the 
advantage  of  such  a  shelter,  induced  Don 
I^Iario,  by  promising  to  open  a  subscription 
among  his  countrj-men  on  the  island,  to  build 
a  convenient  house  for  travellers,  as  well  as  a 
stable  for  sumpter  horses  and  mules.  This 
little  building,  which  was  finished  the  same 
j-ear,  will  be  appreciated  at  its  full  value  bj' 
every  one  who,  after  suffering  from  the  wind, 
ice,  and  cold,  arrives  at  the  cone  of  the  vol- 
cano. The  English  call  this  asylum,  '  The 
House  of  the  English  ;'  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Etna  give  it  the  name  of  '  The  house  of  Gem- 
mellaro,' as  he  was  at  the  chief  expense  and 
trouble  in  erecting  it.  Everj'  traveller  receives 
the  kej^s  gratis.  Gemmellaro's  house  lies 
close  to  the  lava  eruption  of  the  year  17S7, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  t'ne  crater  of  the  year 
i66g,  vvhich  swallowed  up  the  cone  of  the 
volcano. 


Imperial  Visit  to  ]Mount 
Vesuvius. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1819,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  and  the 


Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony,  ascended  Mount 
Vesuvius.  They  remained  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  crater  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  observe  the  brilliant  spectacle 
of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  and  to  enjoy  at  the 
same  time,  the  magnificent  picture  which  the 
Bay  of  Naples  presents  at  sun-rise. 

The  Duke  de  Torre,  well  known  for  his 
learned  observations  on  Vesuvius,  and  Che- 
valier de  Gimbemat,  Counsellor  of  Legation  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  had  the  honour  of  acting 
as  guides  to  the  illustrious  party.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  observed  with  the 
greatest  attention,  all  that  was  remarkable  in 
the  volcanic  phenomena,  and  wished  to  see  a 
fountain  which  Chevalier  dc  Gimbemat  has 
formed  on  the  very  crater  of  Vesuvius,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus,  which'  condenses  the 
vapours  into  a  potable  water,  as  clear  as 
crystal  ;  but  some  burning  stones  ejected 
violentlj"^  from  the  crater,  having  fallen  around 
the  fountain,  rendered  the  access  to  it  loo 
dangerous.  In  order,  however,  to  .satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  their  majesties  as  far  as  possible, 
a  resolute  individual  volunteered  to  tr^'  and 
bring  some  water  out  of  the  region  of  fire, 
and  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pitcher 
full.  The  Emperor  drank  of  it,  and  remarked 
that  it  had  the  taste  of  being  boiled.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  this  water  contains 
neither  salts  nor  sulphur,  nor  any  other 
mineral  principle. 

During  the  two  hours  which  their  majesties 
passed  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  front 
of  the  crater,  Vesuvius,  as  if  in  emulation, 
displayed  all  its  magnificence.  Immense  jets 
of  flame,  volumes  of  burning  stones  ejected 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  occasionally 
violent  explosions,  continued  in  succession,  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  imperial  visitors 
With  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  this  wonderful 
spectacle. 


Ritchie  and  Lyon. 

In  1S19,  Mr.  Ritchie,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  undertook  a  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  orplonng  Northern  Africa.  They 
penetrated  as  far  as  Morzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  which  is  thirty-nine  days'  journey  from 
Tripoli.  Here  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had  scai'cely 
enjoyed  a  day's  good  health  during  the  whole 
journey,  was  taken  so  violently  ill,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed  farther,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1819,  he  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Zsiorzouk. 

Captain  Lyon  now  determined  to  penetrate 
to  the  southward  of  iVIorzouk,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  Teggery,  the  southern  limit  of 
Fezzan.  After  renr.aining  a  short  time  here, 
collecting  ail  the  information  he  could  obtain, 
he  returned  to  Tripoli.  In  the  journey  to 
Morzouk,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Captain  Lyoa 
travelled  with  the  sultan. 

'  Our  travelling  pace,'  he  says,  '  was  a  walk 
of  the  horses,  which  generally  got  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  camels.  At  noon,  or  about 
that  time,  if  we  could  find  a  tree,  we  stopped 
under  it ;  if  not,  we  sat  under  the  shadow  of 
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our  horses.  The  sultan  was  grand  victualler, 
and  generally  produced  a  bag  of  bread  or 
dates,  or  the  remains  of  his  dinner  of  the  day 
before.  Each  one  then  had  a  portion,  not 
sufficient  to  be  called  a  dinner,  but  to  break 
his  fast ;  and  after  eating,  and  drinking  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  watfer,  stretched  himself  out, 
and  slept  until  the  camels  came  up  ;  the  party 
then  mounted,  and  rode  on.  These  rests  were 
very  refreshing  to  the  men  and  horses  ;  but  the 
loaded  camels  never  made  any  stop,  neither 
did  the  poor  negroes,  who,  with  their  wives, 
and  even  little  children,  plodded  on  the  whole 
day  over  a  burning  soil,  sometimes  for  twelve, 
and  often  for  sixteen  hours,  whenever  want  of 
water  made  a  forced  march  necessary-.  Several 
of  the  smallest  of  the  black  children,  though 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  walked  for  many  hourS  with  great 
strength  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  having 
but  a  few  rags  to  cover  them  ;  and  when  un- 
able to  proceed  further,  were  put  on  the  camels 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  of  our 
party,  a  poor  old  man  totally  blind,  arrived 
safe  at  Morzouk  from  Tripoli.  He  had  walked 
all  the  way  over  the  rocks  and  plains,  led  bj!^ 
his  wife,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  hope  of 
once  more  hearing  the  voices  of  his  country- 
men. 

'  \\Tien  we  stopped  for  the  night,  it  was 
generall}'  so  contrived  that  we  Should  lie  in 
some  spot  where  bushes  might  be  found  for 
the  camels  to  browse  upon  ;  but  even  though 
there  might  be  no  wood  or  herbage,  a  wadey 
was  always  preferred,  as  more  sheltered.  Our 
tents  were  pitched,  if  the  ground  was  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  admit  the  pegs,  and  our  bales 
and  chests  so  placed  as  to  form  a  shelter  for 
those  who  had  no  tents,  affording  a  bulwark 
against  the  wind  and  sand.  The  little  resist- 
ance offered  by  any  intervening  objects  to  the 
winds  of  the  desert  renders  them  very  power- 
ful, and  the  stillness  of  the  night  in  blowing 
veather  is  particularly  awful.  The  tents  are 
no  sooner  pitched  than  the  camels  are  turned 
out  to  feed  on  the  thin  and  scattered  bushes, 
and  parties  go  to  collect  wood  ;  the  horses  are 
hobbled,  watered  from  the  skin,  and  then  fed. 
We  usually  managed  in  an  evening  to  make  a 
little  coffee,  of  which  jNIukni  always  came  and 
partook  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  tent,  his 
slaves  and  people  generally  succeeded  him, 
wishing  also  to  taste  some. 


the  deep  places,  when  the  boat  Is  again 
plunged  into  the  water.  Thus  they  go  on 
until  they  reach  the  opposite  shore  ;  and  as  it 
will  in  course  sometimes  happen,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  frost,  that  between  the  deep  and 
the  shallow  water  the  ice  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  boat,  in  this  case  it  is 
common  for  one  of  the  ferrymen  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  boat,  with  his  feet  hanging  out, 
loaded  with  a  pair  of  heavy  iron-bound  shoes, 
and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hands.  With  these 
he  labours  with  all  his  might  to  break  the  ice, 
and  make  way  for  the  boat. 


Crossing  the  Delaware. 

There  being  a  constant  intercourse  between 
the  two  shores  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  curious 
to  obser\'e  the  various  means  which  the  owners 
of  the  ferrj'-boats  use  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  frost  on  its  first  setting  in,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  communication  open.  On  these 
occasions  they  make  use  of  a  boat  that  has 
two  sliders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  shod 
with  iron,  and  as  the  .shallow  parts  of  the 
river  are  first  frozen,  they  sail  as  usual  over  the 
deep  parts  ;  .and  on  coming  to  those  that  are 
frozen,  they  drag  the  boat  out  of  the  water, 
and  push  it  along  the  ice  until  they  come  to 


A  Slide. 

Near  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis,  there  is  a  spot 
where  adventurous  travellers  sometimes  de- 
scend to  the  Town  of  Lans  le  Bourg  upon  a 
sledge,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  minutes  ; 
whereas  it  takes  two  hours  and  a  half  to  ascend 
in  a  carriage  or  on  a  mule.  The  precipice 
is  really  frightful,  yet  the  English  travellers 
frequently  adopt  this  mode  of  conveyance 
during  the  winter. 


Mr.  Bowditch. 

When  Mr.  Bowditch  had  executed  his  mis- 
sion to  Ashantee  in  1817,  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  return.  At 
length  he  was  allowed  to  return  under  an 
Ashantee  escort.  The  road  he  travelled,  for 
the  first  few  daj's,  was  almost  a  continued 
bog,  owing  to  the  rainy  season  having  set  in 
violently.  When  they  travelled  in  the  night, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  torches  to  keep  off 
the  wild  beasts  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of 
the  road,  that  they  lost  their  shoes,  and  had 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  clothes  torn  from 
their  backs.  '  One  day,'  says  Mr.  Bowditch 
in  his  narrative,  '  Mi".  Tediie,  myself,  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  Ashantee  next  in  authority 
under  the  captain,  outwalked  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  found  ourselves  out  of  their  hear- 
ing when  it  grew  dark.  A  violent  tornado 
ushered  in  the  night  ;  we  could  not  hear  each 
other  halloo,  and  were  soon  separated  ;  luckily 
I  found  I  had  one  person  left  with  me  (the 
Ashantee  ,  who,  after  groping  me  out,  and 
tying  his  cloth  tight  roimd  his  middle,  gave 
me  the  other  end,  and  thus  plunged  along, 
pulling  me  after  him  through  bogs  and  rivers, 
exactly  like  an  old  rook  to  a  duck  in  a  pond. 
The  thunder,  the  darkness,  and  the  howling 
of  the  wild  beasts  were  awful.  The  Ashantee 
had  dragged  me  along,  or  rather  through  the 
bog  in  this  manner  until  midnight,  when  quite 
exhausted,  with  the  remnants  of  my  clothes 
scarcely  hanging  together,  I  let  go  his  cloth, 
and  failing  on  the  ground,  was  asleep  before 
I  could  call  out  to  him.  I  was  awoke  by  this 
faithful  guide,  who  groped  me  out,  and  told 
me  that  I  should  die  if  I  halted  :  and  so  we 
pursued  the  duck  and  owl  method  once  rnore. 
In  an  hour  after  we  forded  the  last  river, 
which  had  swollen  considerably  above  niy 
chin,  and  spread  to  a  great  width.     Again 
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falling  asleep,  my  humarte  guide  carried  me 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  a  drier  corner  of 
the  forest,  and  when  I  awoke  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  with  a  companion  and  a  torch  ;  he 
took  me  on  his  back,  and  in  about  three 
quarter^  of  an  hour  we  reached  Akrofroom. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Akrofroom  were  nearly 
all  asleep,  for  it  was  too  rude  a  night  for 
negro  revelry.  However,  I  was  directly  car- 
ried to  a  dry  and  clean  apartment,  furnished 
with  a  brass  panful  of  water  to  wash  ui,  and 
some  fruit  and  palm  wine,  an  excellent  bed  of 
mats  and  cushions,  and  an  abundance  of 
clothes  to  wrap  round  me,  for  I  was  all  but 
naked.  A  soldier  came  up  about  mid-day, 
and  gave  me  some  hopes  of  seeing  ]Mr.  Tedlie 
again,  who  arrived  soon  afterwards,  having 
left  his  companions  in  a  bog,  waiting  until  he 
sent  them  assistance  from  the  town.  Another 
party  arrived  at  Akrofroom  about  four  o'clock, 
and  the  last,  with  the  Cape  Coast  linguist 
and  the  corporal,  not  until  sunset.  They  had 
lost  the  track  altogether,  and  spent  the  whole 
day,  as  well  as  the  previous  night,  in  the 
woods.  We  made  an  excellent  duck  soup,  our 
grace  to  which  was,  "  What  a  lu.xury  to  poor 
ilungo  Park  ;"  the  name  recalled  sufferings 
which  made  us  laugh  at  our  own  as  mere  ad- 
ventures.' 


The  Treckschuyt. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  pleasant  mode  of 
travelling  in  the  treckschuyt.  It  resembles  a 
barge  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  but  is  smaller,  and  less  ornamented. 
It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  goes  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour. 

One  advantage  attending  travelling  in  Hol- 
land, is,  that  the  treckschuyts  and  diligences 
start  at  the  time  appointed  during  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock.  If  you  are  told  that  the  hour 
is  seven,  you  may  be  sure  to  be  on  your  wav 
before  the  fourth  of  the  seven  has  sounded. 
The  precision  at  which  the  arrival  is  fi.xed,  is 
equally  punctual ;  so  that  you  may  depend 
upon  it  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Thus 
you  may  always  ascertain  the  time  of  finish- 
ing any  jou'.-ney,  whether  it  be  by  water  or  by 
land. 


Paying  Like  a  King. 

When  George  the  Second  was  returning 
from  his  German  d- 'minions,  in  his  way  be- 
tween the  Krill  and  Hclvoctsluys  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  at  an  obscure  public-house  on 
the  road,  while  some  of  his  servants  went  for- 
ward to  obtain  another  carriage,  that  in 
which  he  had  travelled  with  having  broken 
down.  The  king  ordered  refreshment,  but 
all  he  could  get  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for  him- 
self and  Lord  Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of 
gin  madc^  into  punch,  for  his  footmen  ;  how- 
ever, when  the  bill  was  called  for,  the  con- 
scientious Dutchman,  knowing  his  customer, 
presented  it  as  follows  :  '  To  refreshments  for 
His  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  the  Second, 


!  and  his  household.  £,()i.'  Lord  Delawar  was 
so  provoked  at  this  imposition,  that  the  king 
overheard  his  altercation  with  the  landlord, 
!  and  demanded  the  cau.se  of  it.  His  lord.ship 
;  immediately  told  him  ;  when  his  majesty  good- 
!  humouredly  replied,  '  My  lord,  the  fellow  is 
i  a  great  knave,  but  pay  him.  Kings  seldom 
I  pass  this  waj'.' 

1      A   similar  anecdote   is  related  of  another 

;  monarch,    who   passing   through    a    town    in 

;  Holland,  was  charged  thirty  dollars  for  two 

eggs.      On   this,   he   said,    that    '  eggs   were 

!  sure) J'    scarce    in    that    town.'       'No,    your 

majesty,'  replied   the    landlord,    '  but   kings 

are.' 


A  Mad  Dervi,sh. 

Captain  Kinneir,  who  travelled  througlr 
Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistaf. 
in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  relates  the  follow- 
mg  adventure  which  occurred  to  hmi  in  Wal- 

I  lachia. 

i  'Tired  with  walking,  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  court  gate.  It  was  immediately  burst 
open,  and  one  of  those  Dervishes  called 
Delhi,  or  madmen,  entered  the  apartment, 
and  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  struck 
me  with  the  shaft  of  a  long  lance,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  abusing 
my  people  for  having  allowed   an   infidel  to 

'  enter  the  habitation  of  a  holy  man,  since  (as 

!  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  house  belonged 
to  him.  I  was  so  incensed  at  the  conduct  of 
this  intruder,  tliat  I  instantly  seized  one  of 
my  pistols,  which  were  lying  by  my  side,  and 
.should  have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  regardless 
of  the  conseque.Tces,  had  I  not  been  withheld 
by  the  Tartar  and  those  around  me.  I'he 
Dervish  was  in  a  moment  hurled  neck  and 
heels  out  of  the  door,  and  I  went  in  person 
to  the  Aga  to  complain  of  the  outrage.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  a  loft  or  garret,  a  place 
somewhat  dangerous  to  approach,  on  account 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  ladder  which  led 
to  the  only  entrance.  I  ordered  the  Tartar 
to  read  the  firman,  and,  representing  the  cir- 
cumstance, desired  that  the  Delhi  might  he 
punished.  He  .said,  that  he  would  chastise 
him  the  moment  I  was  gone  ;  but  as  he  was 
a  holy  man,  and  I  an  infidel,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  would  not  at  present  allow  him 
to  be  touched.  Finding  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  redress,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings, 
determined  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
the  day  would  permit  me  ;  but  scarcely  had  1 
arrived,  when  the  Delhi,  accompanied  bj'- 
three  or  four  of  his  friends,  again  entered  the 
room,  and  sat  down  at  some  distance  from 
me  on  the  floor.  The  former  remained  quiet, 
but  his  companions  were  continually  urging 
him  to  take  possession  of  my  seat,  which  was 
more  elevated  than  the  others.  On  his  de- 
clining to  do  this,  two  of  them,  unable  to 
control  their  rage,  rose  up,  and  spitting  on 
the  ground  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  mounted 
up,  and  pulling  my  carpet  from  under  me, 
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sat  down  upon  it  without  the  smallest  cere- 
mony. My  poor  Tartar,  afraid  of  interfering, 
advised  me  to  quit  the  apartment,  which  for- 
tunately I  did  ;  had  I  acted  otherwise,  the 
Der\-ish  might  have  irritated  the  whole  town 
against  us,  and  in  that  case  my  temerity 
might  have  been  fatal  to  us  both.' 


Captain  Tuckey. 

This  enterprising  seaman  was,  in  the  year 
1815,  appointed  to  explore  the  River  Congo 
or  Zaire,  and,  if  possible,  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Southern  Africa.  Among  the  per- 
sons that  he  took  along  with  him,  was  a  poor 
black  of  South  Africa,  who,  in  his  youth,  had 
been  kidnapped  by  a  slave  dealer.  He  was 
taken  on  board  the  Congo  with  the  view  of 
restoring  him  to  his  friends  and  countrj-,  but 
neither  of  these  proved  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  the  Zaire,  and  he  was  brought  back 
to  England.  His  master  was  not  so  fortunate, 
for  Captain  Tuckey,  Lieutenant  Hawley, 
Professor  Smith  of  Christiana,  I\Ir.  Tudor 
the  anatomist,  Mr.  Branch  the  anatomist, 
iMr.  Galway  a  volunteer,  and  the  purser,  all 
fell  victims  to  their  love  of  travel,  and 
swelled  the  list  of  Europeans  who  have 
perished  in  exploring  Africa. 

After  Captain  Tuckey  had  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  he  left 
the  vessel,  transports,  and  boats,  in  the 
charge  of  an  inferior  officer,  and  taking  with 
him  twenty-five  men,  besides  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  scientific  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  whole  being  well  armed,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  provisions  for  six  weeks,  com- 
menced the  difficult  task  of  exploring  the 
river,  by  journeying  on  shore.  The  disem- 
barkation took  place  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1S16.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far,  when  they  became  beset  with  calamities. 
As  early  as  the  second  day  after  Captain 
Tuckey's  departure,  the  sad  results  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  On  that  day,  the  ana- 
tomist was  brought  back  to  the  boats  in  a 
dangerous  state  ;  his  illness  soon  terminated 
in  death.  Those  who  remained  in  the  river 
had  but  too  frequently  opportimities  of  hear- 
ing of  their  companions,  from  the  sick,  who 
returned  to  them  in  rapid  succession.  The 
captain,  superior  to  fatigue,  and  undismayed 
by  danger,  went  boldly  forward,  till  his  little 
party  became  so  seriously  weakened,  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  retracing  his 
steps,  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  followers. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  means  of  prosecuting 
the  object  of  the  expedition  by  water;  but 
disappointed  in  this,  surrounded  bj'  suspicious 
natives,  in  a  country  v>hich  offered  no  re- 
sources, no  alternative  remained,  and  he  re- 
luctantly abandoned  the  design  he  had 
formed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country',  who 
at  the  commencement  of  his  journey  had 
seemed  friendly,  became  hostile  in  the  day  of 
his  distress.  At  one  time  a  very  considerable 
force  was  opposed  to  him  :  a  crowd,  or  as 
they  might  call  it,  an  army,  was  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  against  the  adventurers.     The 


numerical  superiority  was  immetisc,  but  COU' 
rage  prevailed  over  number,  and  the  British 
having  discharged  their  firearms,  but  with- 
out destroying  any  of  the  undisciplined  mul- 
titude who  had  put  themselves  in  the  situa- 
tion of  enemies,  their  king,  on  seeing  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  and  his  little  band  about  to  ad- 
vance to  the  charge  in  earnest,  came  forward 
to  entreat  that  his  people  might  not  be  killed. 
Though  many  of  the  natives  were  armed  with 
muskets,  and  other  European  weapons,  they 
were  not  considered  formidable  by  the  hand- 
ful of  men  who  had  undertaken  to  explore 
their  country. 

Captain  Tuckey  was  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  reached  the  ship  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1816,  in  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, brought  on  by  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions. His  strength  gradually  declined,  and 
on  the  4th  of  October,  he  expired. 


Palestine. 

Buckingham,  the  most  recent  European 
traveller  in  Palestine,  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  reception  at  Tiberias.  '  Tak- 
ing,' he  .says,  '  a  southern  course  through 
the  town,  we  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  Catholic  priest,  and  alighted  there  to 
halt  for  the  night.  We  found  the  Abuna  him- 
self occupied  in  opening  pods  of  cotton  in  the 
outer  court ;  while  about  twenty  children 
were  bawling,  rather  than  reading,  Arabic, 
in  a  small  dark  room  behind  him.  The  mat 
on  which  the  father  sat  being  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  us  both,  I  seated  myself 
beside  him ;  but,  whether  from  religious 
pride  or  any  other  motive,  I  know  not,  he 
neither  rose,  nor  gave  me  any  of  the  ac- 
customed forms  of  salutation.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  he  asked  me,  on  my  being  seated, 
was,  whether  I  was  a  Christian,  and  how  I 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ?  I  replied  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  on  my  way  to  Damascus, 
and  had  thought  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
entertain  me  for  a  night  on  that  consideration 
alone  ;  but  added,  that  if  he  felt  any  scruples 
at  harbouring  an  heretic,  in  which  light  the 
English  are  considered  by  all  the  Christians 
of  the  East,  I  .should  most  willingly  withdraw 
to  seek  some  other  shelter.  His  son  then 
hinted  to  him  in  a  loose  way,  that  though  the 
English  did  not  bow  to  the  Pope,  they  were 
excellent  people  to  deal  with,  for  thej'  travelled 
all  the  world  over,  to  get  the  hidden  treasures 
of  ruined  cities,  and  always  paid  twice  as 
much  as  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  for 
any  service  rendered  to  them.  This  seemed 
to  reconcile  the  father  completely  to  my  stay. 

'  The  hour  of  supper  arrived,  and  a  bowl 
of  boiled  wheat  and  durra,  with  oil,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  family.  I  was  turning  up  my 
sleeves  to  wash  my  hands,  in  preparation  for 
the  meal,  when  the  old  man  asked  me  whether 
we  had  no  provisions  in  our  sacks  ?  I  replied 
that  we  had  only  taken  sufficient  for  the  daj-, 
and  had  finished  it  at  Sook-ed  Khan,  being 
assured,  by  the  friars  at  Nazareth,  that  we 
should  find  every  thing  we  could  desire  here. 
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He  then  said,  "  You  must  purchase  supper 
for  yourselves."  I  repUed,  we  would  not 
wilHngly  intrude  on  hi'i  stock,  and  had,  there- 
fore, sought  to  purchase  fish  at  first  :  but 
that  since  none  could  be  procured,  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  whatever  might  be 
found.  Four  eggs  were  then  produced  from 
a  cupboard  in  the  house  ;  but  before  they 
were  broken,  eight  paras  were  asked  for 
them.  Si.x  paras  were  then  claimed  for  oil  to 
fry  them  in,  though  this  was  poured  out  of 
the  same  jar  from  which  the  lamp  was  filled, 
and  they  seemed  to  think  they  had  laid  us 
under  great  obligation  to  their  hospitality,  in 
merely  furnishing  us  with  bread  and  shelter. 

'  All  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  Arabs  in  general,  and  so  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  of 
the  Bedouins,  in  particular,  that  we  were 
forcibly  struck  with  it ;  nor  could  even  the 
evident  poverty  of  this  religious  chief  suffi- 
ciently account  for  it  ;  since,  among  the  very 
poorest  of  the  classes  named,  the  same  warm 
hospitality  is  found  as  amoung  the  richest, 
varying  onlj'  in  its  extent,  according  to  their 
several  means.  We  made  a  hearty  supper, 
however,  and  the  old  Abuna  himself,  after 
finishing  his  portion  of  the  family  bowl,  came, 
without  ceremony,  to  begin  a  new  meal  at 
our  mess,  of  which  he  took  at  least  an  equal 
share. 

'  A  number  of  visits  were  paid  in  the  even- 
ing by  heads  of  Christian  families,  and  the 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  heretical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English,  and  their  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion.  Some  in- 
sisted that  none  of  them  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  ;  others  thought  it  was 
still  worse  that  they  did  not  bow  to  the  Pope  ; 
many  seemed  to  know  that  they  did  not  hold 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  esteem,  and  that  the  cru- 
cifix was  not  worn  by  them  ;  and  all  be- 
lieved that  there  were  neither  churches, 
priests,  fasts,  festivals,  nor  public  prayers, 
throughout  the  country  ;  but  that  every  one 
followed  the  devices  of  his  own  heart,  without 
restraint.' 


Extraordinary  Herd  Boy. 

Father  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Francis- 
can friar,  going,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1531,  to  preach  during  the  Lent  session  at 
Ascoli,  lost  his  way  near  Le  Grotte,  and 
coming  to  a  point  where  four  lanes  met,  could 
not  tell  which  to  take.  As  he  was  looking 
round  for  somebody  to  direct  him,  a  little  boy, 
who  was  attending  a  herd  of  swine,  came 
running  forward,  and  tendered  his  services. 
The  friar  cheerfully  accepted  them,  and  asked 
him  the  road  to  Ascoli '!  '  I'll  soon  show  you 
the  way  thither,' replied  the  boy,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  run  before  him  As  they  went 
along,  the  answers  the  urchin  gave  to  Father 
^licl^ael's  questions,  were  so  smart  and  perti- 
nent, and  accompanied  with  so  much  good- 
humour,  that  the  friat  was  quite  charmed 
with  him,  and  could  not  conceive  how  a  child, 
v.ho  had  no  higher  employment  than  looking 


after  hogs,  should  have  such  a  share  of  sense 
and  good  manners. 

When  Father  Michael  had  got  into  his  road 
again,  he  thanked  Felix  for  his  trouble,  and 
would  have  dismissed  him  with  a  reward  ; 
but  he  kept  running  forward,  without  seem- 
ing to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  said,  which 
obliged  the  friar  to  ask  him  in  a  jocose  manner 
whether  he  designed  to  go  with  him  quite  to 
the  town?  'Yes,' said  the  boy,  'not  only  to 
Ascoli,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  ; '  and  upon  this  he 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  friar,  that  the  poor 
circumstances  of  his  parents  would  not  allow 
them  to  sent  him  to  school,  as  he  desired  ; 
that  he  earnestly  wished  somebody  belong- 
ing to  a  convent  would  take  him  as  a  waiting 
boy,  and  he  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  provided  he  would  teach  him  to 
read. 

To  try  the  boy  a  little  farther.  Father 
Michael  asked  him  '  If  he  would  take 
upon  him  the  habit  of  his  order?'  Felix, 
for  that  was  the  boy's  name,  immediately 
answered  that  he  would  ;  and  though  the 
friar  set  forth  to  him,  in  the  most  frightful 
colours,  all  the  mortifications  and  austerities 
he  would  be  obliged  to  undergo,  he  boldly  re- 
plied, '  He  would  willingly  suffer  anything, 
if  he  would  make  him  a  scholar.'  The  priest, 
surprised  at  his  courage  and  resolution, 
thought  that  he  must  be  under  the  influence 
of  some  superior  inspiration,  and  resolved  to 
take  him  along  with  him.  He  told  him,  how- 
ever, first  to  conduct  his  hogs  back  to  his 
master,  and  then  to  come  to  him  at  the  con- 
vent of  Ascoli.  But  Felix  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  him  on  any  account.  '  The 
hogs,'  said  he,  '  will  find  their  way  home 
themselves,  when  night  comes  on.'  The  friar 
yielding,  they  continued  their  journey,  and 
arrived  at  Ascoli  in  the  evening. 

The  fraternity  received  the  preacher  with 
great  civility,  but  were  surprised  to  see  him 
attended  by  a  poor  ragged  boy.  When  he 
told  them  by  what  accident  he  had  picked  him 
up,  and  with  what  extraordinary  zeal  he  had 
followed  him  thither,  the  warden  had  the 
curiosity  to  send  for  and  ask  him  several  ques- 
tions. The  replies  which  young  Felix  made 
were  such,  that  he  appeared  even  more  extra- 
ordinary than  Father  ^Michael  had  repre- 
sented him  to  be.  Such  an  examination  before 
a  reverend  community,  might  well  have  dis- 
concerted a  person  of  riper  years,  but  Felix 
answered  without  any  hesitation,  and  with  an 
air  of  truth  and  simplicity  that  could  not  be 
suspected  of  any  artifice  or  contrivance.  E  ver\- 
thing  he  said,  tended  to  persuade  them  of  his 
call,  and  of  the  ardent  desire  he  had  to  be- 
come a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  would 
qualify  him  for  it.  The  whole  brotherhood, 
convinced  that  the  hand  of  God  eminently 
appeared  in  the  affair,  conjured  the  warden 
not  to  overlook  so  remarkable  an  interposition 
of  Providence,  when  his  attention  to  it  might 
be  the  means  of  raising  up  a  man  that  would, 
perhaps,  prove  an  honour  to  their  order. 

The  brotherhood  augured  rightly.  The 
poor  ragged  boy,  who  thus  accidentally  ob- 
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tamed  an  introduction  into  their  community, 
rose  afterwards  to  the  purple,  by  the  title  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V. 

Seeing  an  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  proceeding 
from  Sedan  to  Paris,  travelled  in  a  bcrlijie  de 
voyage.  A  young  peasant,  who  had  mistaken 
his  carriage  for  that  of  his  suite,  climbed  up 
behind,  at  some  leagues  from  the  city.  The 
august  traveller  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop, 
and  asked  his  travelling  companion  why  he 
mounted  behind?  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  wish  to 
go  to  Sedan  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander.' 
'  And  why  do  you  wish  to  see  the  Emperor  ? ' 
'  Because,'  said  he,  '  my  parents  have  told  me 
that  he  loves  Frenchmen  ;  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  see  him  for  once.'  '  Very  well,  my  good 
fellow,'  said  Alexander,  '  you  now  see  him  ; 
I  am  the  Emperor.'  The  child,  in  confusion 
and  terror,  began  to  cry  ;  and  after  stammer- 
ing out  an  excuse,  was  preparing  to  descend  to 
pursue  his  journey  on  foot.  The  Emperor 
desired  him  to  remain,  saying,  we  shall  go 
together.  When  they  arrived  at  the  city,  the 
Emperor  requested  him  to  call  at  his  hotel. 
The  youth  did  so.  The  Emperor  asked  if  he 
wished  to  go  to  Russia?  'With  pleasure,' 
replied  the  boy.  'Well,'  said  he,  'since  Pro- 
vidence has  given  you  to  me,  I  shall  take  care 
of  your  fortune.'  The  youth  went  away,  on 
the  following  day,  in  the  .suite  of  the  Emperor. 
A  nearly  similar  adventure  occurred  to  Bona- 
parte when  passing  through  Eisnach,  on  his 
return  from  Moscow. 


Hasselqui.st. 

Frederick  Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  traveller 
and  naturalist,  having,  when  very  young,  heard 
Linnaeus  say  that  we  were  still  very  ignorant 
of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  he  felt 
the  most  ardent  desire  of  visiting  that  country. 
The  indigence  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  lot 
of  learning  in  Sweden  threw  obstacles  in  his 
way,  v.hich  nothing  but  the  most  persevering 
zeal  could  surmount.  He  went  to  Stockholm, 
and  saved  a  little  money  by  giving  botanical 
lectures.  He  obtained  a  few  inadequate  con- 
tributions from  the  friends  to  his  design,  and 
being  offered  a  free  passage  to  Smyrna  by 
the  Levant  Company,  he  commenced  his 
voj'age  in  August,  1749.  He  resided  some 
time  in  Smyrna,  made  a  tour  towards  the 
inland  parts  of  Natolia,  and  then  sailed  to 
Alexandria.  After  a  survey  of  the  chief 
places  in  Lower  Egypt,  he  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  whence  he  took  a  voyage  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Chlo.  In  these  countries  he 
attended  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  the 
purpose  of  his  travels,  and  occasionally  sent 
to  Sweden  such,  proofs  of  the  value  of  his 
observations  as  procured  him  fresh  subscrip- 
tions. At  length,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  researches,  and  died  at  .Smyrna, 
in  1752,  before  he  had  completed  his  thi;-ty- 
second  year, 


Lord  Monboddo. 

The  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  London,  to  Avhich  he  was 
attracted  by  the  great  number  of  literary  men 
whose  conversation  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
engaging.  For  some  time  he  made  a  journey 
to  the  capital  once  a  year.  A  carriage,  or 
vehicle,  which  was  not  in  common  use  among 
the  ancients,  he  considered  as  an  instrument 
of  effeminacy  and  sloth,  which  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a  man  to  make  use  of  in  travel- 
ling. To  be  dragged  at  the  tall  of  a  horse. 
Instead  of  mounting  on  his  back,  .seemed,  in 
his  eyes,  to  be  a  truly  ludicrous  degradation 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  In  all  his 
journeys,  therefore,  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, with  a  single  servant  attending  him. 
This  practice  he  continued,  without  finding 
It  too  fatiguing  for  his  strength,  until  he  was 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age.  On 
his  return  from  a  last  visit  which  he  made  on 
purpose  to  take  leave  of  all  his  friends  in 
London,  before  he  died,  he  became  so  ex- 
ceedingly ill  on  the  road  that  he  was  unable 
to  proceed,  and  had  he  not  been  overtaken  by 
a  Scotch  friend,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
travel  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  a 
carriage,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  perished  by 
the  way  side,  or  have  breathed  his  last  in 
some  dirty  or  obscure  inn. 


Dr.  Brocklesby. 


In  the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  the 
good  and  venerable  Dr.  Brocklesby  set  out 
upon  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield, 
the  long-frequented  seat  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  where  the  master-spirit  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  as  well  as  the  master  of  that 
mansion,  had  so  often  adorned,  enlivened, 
and  improved  the  convivial  hour. 

Being  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health  when 
he  prepared  for  this  journey,  his  friends  ex- 
pressed their  apprehensions  whether  such  a 
length  of  way,  or  the  lying  out  of  his  own 
bed,  with  other  little  circumstances,  might  not 
fatigue  him  too  much.  The  Doctor  instantly 
caught  the  force  of  this  suggestion,  and,  with 
his  usual  placidity,  replied,  '  My  good  friend, 
I  perfectly  understand  your  hint,  and  am 
thankful  to  you  for  it,  but  where's  the  dif- 
ference whether  I  die  at  a  friend's  house,  at 
an  inn,  or  in  a  post-chaise  ?  I  hope  I'm  every 
way  prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  perhaps 
It  would  be  as  well  not  to  elude  the  expecta- 
tion of  it.' 

The  Doctor,  therefore,  began  his  journey 
the  next  day,  and  arrived  there  the  same 
evening,  but  died  Immediately  on  his  return 
home,  a  few  days  after. 


Military  Dignity. 

When  the  Duke  de  Chatelet  travelled  in 
Portugal  (1777),  all  the  military  appointments 
were  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Many 
of  the  officers  in  the  army  were  the  valets  of 
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the  nobles,  and  were  often  seen  waiting  at 
table,  even  after  they  had  obtained  their 
commissions.  When  the  Count  de  la  Lippe, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  army  when  the  country  was  in- 
vaded bj'  an  army  of  40,000  Spaniards,  in 
1762,  was  one  day  dining  with  the  Baron  des 
Arcos,  he  observed  behind  his  chair  a  valet- 
de-chambre  of  the  family,  who  was  intended 
to  wait  upon  him,  in  the  dress  of  an  officer. 
He  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  captain  of 
cavalrj',  in  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  of  which 
the  general  had  the  command,  and  which,  at 
present,  bears  the  name  Alcantara. 

The  Count  de  la  Lippe,  who  was  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  very  properly 
rose,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  dine 
unless  the  officer  was  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
table.  He  accordingly  placed  the  commis- 
sioned valet  between  himself  and  the  baron, 
to  the  no  small  mortification  of  his  host. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe, 
the  officers  of  the  army  were  subjected  to 
their  former  menial  occupations.  "'  In  the  inn 
where  I  put  up,'  says  the  Duke  de  Chatelet, 
*  was  a  Portuguese  major,  whose  servant  was 
a  lieutenant  in  his  regiment.  One  day,  as  I 
was  going  out,  I  observed  a  captain  give  a 
small  parcel  to  my  serv^ant.  I  asked  him 
what  was  in  it?  It  was  my  silk  stockings, 
which  the  wife  of  this  captain  washed,  and 
which  he  himself  brought  whenever  he  came 
for  those  that  were  dirty.  From  the  selection 
of  officers  we  may  easily  conceive  what  the 
soldiers  must  be.  More  than  twenty  times 
have  I  been  assailed  by  sentinels,  who,  with 
much  importunity,  pressed  me  for  alms.  The 
soldiers  are  not  restrained  by  discipline,  nor 
watched  in  the  slightest  manner  ;  lodged  in 
poor  wooden  barracks,  they  escape  in  the 
night  without  difficulty,  and  commit  all  kind 
of  excesses  in  the  town.  It  is  very  dangerous 
to  meet  them,  for  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  ttiem  to  ask  charity  with  a  knife  in  their 
hands.' 


Spanish  Pedestrians. 

The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping, 
climbing,  and  walking,  has,  v.ith  travellers, 
been  a  subject  of  constant  admiration.  Mr. 
Jacob,  in  his  '  Letters  from  Spain,'  says — 
'  We  have  frequently  known  a  man  on  foot 
start  from  a  town  with  us,  who  were  well 
mounted,  and  continue  his  journey  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  reach  the  end  of  the  stage 
before  us,  and  announce  our  arrival  with  1 
officious  civilit}'.  A  servant  also,  whom  we 
hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept  pace  with  us  ever 
since,  and  though  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  seems  incapable  of  being 
fatigued  by  walking.  I  have  heard  the  agility 
of  the  Spanish  peasants,  and  their  pov.  er  of 
enduring  fatigue,  attributed  to  a  custom 
which,  j:hough  it  may  probably  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cause,  deserves  notice  for  its 
singularity.  A  young  peasant  never  sleeps 
upon  a  bed  till  he  is  married ;  before  that 
ev?nt  he  rests  on  the  floor,  in  his  clothes. 


which  he  never  takes  off  but  for  the  purposes 
of  cleanliness  ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  sleeps  under  a  roof  or  in  the  open  air.  J 
have  remarked  that  though  the  Spaniards  rist 
very  early  they  generally  keep  late  hours,  and 
.seem  most  lively  and  alert  at  midnight.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  weather 
during  the  day,  and  to  the  custom  of  sleeping 
after  their  meals  at  noon,  which  is  so  general 
that  the  towns  and  villages  appear  quite  de- 
serted from  one  till  four  o'clock.  The  labours 
of  the  artificer  and  the  attention  of  the  shop- 
keeper are  suspended  during  these  hours,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  latter  are 
closely  shut,  as  at  night,  or  upon  a  holiday.' 

Although  the  Spanish  peasantry  treat  every 
man  they  meet  with  politeness,  they  expect 
an  equal  return  of  civility,  and  to  pass  them 
without  the  usual  expression,  '  Vaja  usted 
coil  Dios,'  or  saluting  them  without  bestowing 
on  them  the  title  of  Cabaleros,  would  be  risk- 
ing an  insult  from  people  who,  though  civil 
and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little  jealous  of 
their  claims  to  reciprocal  attention. 


Kin  Of  John  of  Eno-land. 

o  O 

The  Queen  of  Castile  once  sent  one  of  her 
knights  on  important  business  to  a  ver>'  soli- 
tary place,  without  any  companion.  As 
the  knight  was  riding  thus  alone  through  a 
great  forest,  as  fast  as  his  palfrey  would  carry 
him,  it  happened,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
that  in  crossing  a  ditch,  the  palfrey  tumbled 
into  it  so  com.pletely,  that  he  could  not  get  it 
up  again,  though  he  escaped  without  harm 
to  his  person.  He  used  his  best  endeavours 
to  get  his  palfrey  out  of  the  ditch,  but  to  no 
purpose,  nor  could  he  see  a  single  person,  far 
or  near,  from  whom  to  procure  assistance. 
\Vhile  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  it  happened 
that  John,  King  of  England,  was  hunting  in 
these  parts  on  an  excellent  palt'rey,  and  had 
chased  a  noble  stag  so  hotly,  that  he  had 
left  his  party  behind,  and  was  quite  alone 
when  he  fell  in  with  this  knight  of  the  queen's. 
The  latter  no  sooner  saw  the  prince,  than  he 
recognised  him  :  but  conceiving  the  predica- 
ment he  was  in  a  sufficient  excuse  for  pretend- 
ing otherwise,  he  called  to  his  majesty,  when 
he  was  at  some  distance,  saying,  '  Sir  Knight, 
for  the  love  of  God,  make  haste  hither  and 
be  pleased  to  help  me  to  get  out  this  palfrey 
of  mine,  for  I  am  on  important  business  in  the 
service  of  my  lady.'  When  the  king  came  up, 
he  asked,  '  Sir  Knight,  what  lady  dost  thou 
ser\'e  ?'  He  answered,  'The  Queen  of  Cas- 
tile.' The  king,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
courteous  princes  in  the  world,  immediately 
dismounted  from  his  palfrey,  and  said,  '  Sir 
Knight,  I  am  hunting,  as  you  see,  with  a 
party,  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  take  my  pal- 
trey,  which  is  as  good  as  your  own,  .it  was 
worth  three  such'  and  I  and  my  companions 
will  endeavour  to  get  yours  again,  and  you 
shall  go  on  your  lady's  business.'  '  No,'  said 
the  knight,  '  I  cannot  do  so  rude  a  thing,  as 
to  depriN-t  you  of  your  palfrey.'    The  king- 
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repeated  his  often,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it 
for  the  love  of  knighthood,  but  nothing  could 
prevail  on  him  to  accept  it.  He  still,  with 
much  diffidence,  entreated  the  king  to  assist 
him  in  getting  his  own  again  ;  then  ihey  both 
got  into  the  ditch,  and  the  king  tugged  as 
hard  as  any  clown.  It  was,  however,  all  in 
vain,  for  get  the  palfrey  out  they  could  not. 
The  king  again  pressed  him  to  take  his  horse, 
but  he  persisted  in  refusing.  '  Well,  then,' 
said  the  kmg,  '  since  you  will  not  do  as  I 
would  have  you,  I  will  keep  you  company, 
till  Providence  send  us  some  help.' 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  some  of  the 
king's  attendants,  who  were  in  search  of  him, 
came  up,  and  with  their  assistance,  the 
knight's  palfrey  was  at  last  dragged  out  of 
the  ditch.  The  knight  returned  many  thanks, 
and  pursued  his  journey  with  his  palfrey  as  well 
as  he  could,  while  the  king  and  his  party  re- 
turned to  the  chase. 

The  knight  having  accomplished  his  jour- 
ney, and  the  business  on  v.hich  he  went,  re- 
turned to  his  noble  queen,  and  gave  her  an 
account  of  his  embassy,  and  also  of  what  had 
befallen  him  with  his  palfrej",  and  of  the 
great  service  which  John,  King  of  England, 
had  rendered  him.  The  queen  made  him  re- 
late the  adventure  many  times  over,  and 
never  ceased  e.xtolling  King  John  as  the  most 
courteous  prince  in  the  world,  as  in  truth  he 
was. 


Burckhardt. 

One  of  the  last  of  European  travellers  who 
has  fallen  a  victim  in  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  He  was 
a  native  of  Lausanne,  and  had  studied  in  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen.  In 
1806,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  oftered  him- 
self to  the  African  Association,  to  undertake  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Finding 
him  undismayed  by  the  strongest  representa- 
tion of  danger,  and  that  he  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  undertaking,  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  received  his  instructions  in 
1809.  He  had  diligently  employed  himself  in 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  those 
branches  of  science  which  were  most  neces- 
sary for  his  task.  He  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow,  and  assumed  the  oriental  dress  ;  he  at- 
tended lectures  on  chemistry,  astronomy, 
mineralogA^  medicine,  and  surgery,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  his  studies,  he  exercised  him- 
self by  long  journeys  on  foot,  bareheaded  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  sleeping  upon  the  ground, 
and  living  upon  vegetables  arid,  water. 

'Burckhardt  left  England  4n  March,  1809, 
proceeded  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to 
Aleppo.  He  remained  two  years  and  a  half 
in  Syria,  principally  at  Aleppo,  making  daily 
additions  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  to  his  experience  of  the 
character  of  Oriental  and  of  Mohammedan  so- 
ciety and  manners.  From  Aleppo  he  went  to 
Damascus  and  to  Cairo  ;  from  the  latter  place, 
he  made  an  excursion  into  the  Nubian  desert ; 
sod  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  banks 


of  the  Astobaros  ;  he  thence  crossed  the  desert 
to  Sanakin,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This,  and  a  former  journey  along  the  Nile 
towards  Dongola,  were  the  oiiiy  travels  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  he  was  destined  to  accomplish ;  but 
they  led  to  a  tour  in  Arabia,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  information,  not  less  interesting, 
and  scarcely  less  original.  Poor  Burckhardt 
pursued  his  journeys  v/ith  so  much  ardour, 
and  devoted  so  much  tim.e  to  study,  that  his 
health  gave  way  to  his  zeal,  and  he  died  at 
Cairo,  in  October,  1817. 

When  Burckhardt  was  in  Nubia,  his  appear- 
ance excited  universal  disgust  and  horror 
among  the  natives,  who  had  never  before  seen 
a  white  man.  '  The  caravan,'  says  he,  '  halted 
near  the  village,  and  I  walked  up  to  the  huts 
to  look  about  me.  My  appearance  on  this 
occasion  excited  an  universal  shriek  of  sur- 
prise and  horror,  especiallj'  among  the  women, 
who  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  seeing  such 
an  outcast  of  nature,  as  they  considered  a 
white  man  to  be,  peeping  into  their  huts,  and 

j  asking  for  a  little  water  or  milk.  The  chief 
feeling  which  my  appearance  inspired,  I  could 

I  easily  perceive  to  be  disgust  ;  for  the  Negroes 

I  are  all  persuaded,  that  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin  is  the  effect  of  disease,  and  a  sign  of 
weakness  ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  a  white  man  is  looked  upon  by  them  as 
a  being  greatly  inferior  to  them.selves.  At 
Shendy,  the  inhabitants  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight,  if  not  of  white  men,  at 
least  of  the  light-brown  natives  of  Arabia ; 
and  as  my  .skin  v/as  much  sunburnt,  I  there 
excited  little  sui-prise.  On  the  market-days, 
however,  I  often  terrified  people  by  turning 

j  short  upon  them,  when  their  exclamation 
generally  was,  *  Owez  billahi  miu  es-shettan 
er  redjim  !'  i.  e.  God  preserve  us  from  the 
devil  !  One  day,  after  bargaining  for  some 
onions  with  a  country  girl  in  the  market  at 
Shendy,  she  told  me,  that  if  I  would  take  off 
my  turban,  and  .show  her  my  head,  she  would 
.give  me  five  more  onions  ;  I  insisted  upon 
having  eight,  which  she  gave  me.  When  I 
removed  my  turban,  she  started  back  at  the 
sight  of  my  white  closely-shaven  crown  ;  and 
when  I  jocularly  asked  her  whether  she  should 
like  to  have  a  husband  with  such  a  head,  she 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and  disgust, 
and  declared  that  she  would  rather  live  with 
the  ugliest  Darfour  slave. 


Pennant. 

\\'hen  Pennant  made  his  first  tour  into 
Scotland  at  no  remoter  period  than  1769,  it 
was,  he  assures  lis,  '  a  countrj'  almost  as 
little  known  to  its  southern  brethren  as 
Kamtschatka.  I  brought  home,' he  continues, 
i  '  a  favourable  account  of  the  land.  Whether 
j  it  will  thank  me  or  no,  I  cannot  say;  but 
from  the  report  I  have  made,  and  showing 
that  it  might  be  visited  with  safety,  it  has 
ever  since  been  inoJidee  with  southern  visi- 
tants.' .Scotland  owes,  no  doubt,  muc'n  to 
this  intelligent  and  friendly  traveller ;  nor  ia 
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England  herself  less  his  debtor,  for  what  he 
effected  by  his  Scottish  tours.  His  endea- 
vours to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  two 
nations,  wickedly  and  studiously  set  at  vari- 
ance by  designing  men,  were  calculated  to 
promote  equally  the  real  interest  and  lasting 
welfare  of  both.  Of  the  particular  good 
v/hich  he  accomplished  in  Scotland,  he  thus 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  Second  Tour. 
'  .My  success  was  equal  to  my  hopes  ;  J  pointed 
out  everything  I  thought  would  be  of  .service 
to  the  country  ;  it  was  roused  to  look  into  its 
advantages  ;  societies  had  been  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  founding 
towns  in  proper  places ;  to  all  which  I  sin- 
cerely wish  the  most  happy  event ;  vast  sums 
will  be  flung  away,  but  incidentally  numbers 
will  be  beuerited,  and  the  passions  of  patriots 
tickled.  I  confess  that  my  own  vanity  was 
greatly  gratified  by  the  compliments  paid  to 
me  in  every  corporated  town.  Edinburgh 
itself  presented  me  with  its  freedom,  and  I 
returned  rich  in  civil  honours.' 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  English  tours, 
IMr.  Pennant  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Durham,  in 
rather  a  singular  manner.  '  I  was  mounted,' 
says  he,  '  on  the  famous  stones  in  the  church- 
yard of  Penrith,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
them,  and  see  whether  the  drawings  I  had 
procured,  done  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tod,  had  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  person  of  good  appearance  look- 
ing up  at  me,  observed,  "  What  fine  work  IMr. 
Pennant  had  made  of  those  stones."  I  saw 
lie  had  got  into  a  horrible  scrape  ;  so  unwil- 
ling to  make  bad  worse,  I  descended,  laid 
hold  of  his  button,  and  told  him,  "  I  am  the 
man."  After  his  confusion  was  over,  I  made 
a  short  defence,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
we  became,  from  that  moment,  fast  friends.' 

Mr.  Pennant  performed  all  his  journeys  on 
horseback,  and  to  that  he  attributed  a  healthy 
old  age.  He  had  somewhat  the  same  opinion 
of  a  carriage  as  Lord  Monboddo.  He  con- 
sidered the  absolute  resignation  of  one's 
person  to  the  luxury'  of  such  a  vehicle,  as 
foreboding  a  very  short  interval  between  that 
and  the  bier  which  is  to  convey  us  to  our  last 
stage. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Pennant,  when  some 
objections  were  made,  to  his  tours,  that  '  he 
had  greater  variety  of  enquirj'^  than  almost 
any  man  ;  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps 
one  in  ten  thousand  could  have  done  in  the 
time  that  he  took.' 


Travelling  in  Scotland  Two 


Centuries  Ago. 

RIorison,  inhis '  Itinerary,' published  in  1596, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of 
travelling  at  that  period  in  Scotland.  '  A 
horse,'  says  he,  '  may  be  hired  for  twopence 
the  first  day,  and  eightpence  the  day  until  he 
be  brought  home  ;  and  the  horse-letters  used 
to  send  a  footman  to  bring  back  the  horse. 
They  have  no  siich  inns  as  are  in  England, 


but  in  all  places  some  houses  are  known 
where  passengers  may  have  meat  and  lodging, 
but  they  have  no  arms  or  signs  hung  out  ;  and 
for  the  horses,  they  are  commonly  set  up  in 
stables  in  some  lane,  not  in  the  same  house 
where  the  passenger  lies  ;  and  if  any  one  is 
acquainted  with  a  townsman,  will  go  freely  to 
his  house,  for  most  of  them  will  entertam  a 
stranger  for  his  money.  A  horseman  shall 
pay,  of  oats  and  straw,  for  hay  is  scarce  in 
those  parts,  some  eightpence,  day  and  night ; 
and  he  shall  pay  no  less  in  summer  for  grasse, 
whereof  they  have  no  great  store.  Himself 
at  a  common  table,  shall  pay  si.xpence  for  his 
supper  or  dinner,  and  shall  have  his  bed  free  ; 
and  if  he  will  eat  alone  in  his  chamber,  he 
may  havem^at  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  first  use  of 
coaches  came  into  Scotland,  yet  they  are 
rare  even  at  Edinburgh  at  this  day.  Since 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
united,  many  Scots,  by  the  king's  favour, 
have  been  promoted  both  in  dignities  and 
estate,  and  the  use  of  coaches  became  more 
frequent,  yet  nothing  so  common  as  in  Eng- 
i  land.  But  the  use  of  horse  litters  hath  been 
I  very  ancient  in  Scotland,  for  sick  men  and 
women  of  quality.' 


Changes. 

In  the  year  i65r,  when  the  late  Earl  of 
Cromarty  was  nineteen  years  old,  as  his  lord- 
ship was  going  from  a  place  called  Achadis- 
cald  to  Gonnazd,  in  the  parish  of  Lochbrun, 
he  passed  by  a  very  high  hill,  which  rose  in  a 
constant  acclivity  from  the  sea.  At  less  than 
half  a  mile  up  from  the  .sea,  there  is  a  plain 
about  half  a  mile  round,  and  from  it  the  hill 
rises  in  a  constant  steepness  for  more  than  a 
mile  in  ascent.  This  little  plain  was  at  that 
time  all  covered  over  with  a  firm  standing 
wood,  which  was  so  very  old,  that  not  only 
the  trees  had  no  green  leaves,  but  the  bark 
was  quite  thrown  off;  which  the  old  country- 
men, who  were  with  his  lordship,  said  was 
the  universal  manner  in  which  fir  woods  ter- 
minated, and  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  trees  would  commonly  cast  them- 
selves up  from  the  roots,  and  so  lie  in  heaps 
till  the  people  cut  and  carried  them  away. 
About  fifteen  years  afterwards,  his  lordship 
had  occasion  to  come  the  same  way,  and  ob- 
served that  there  was  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a 
single  root,  of  all  the  old  wood  remaining ; 
but,  instead  of  them,  the  whole  bounds  where 
the  wood  had  stood  was  all  over  a  flat  green 
ground,  covered  over  with  a  plain  green  moss. 
He  was  told  that  nobody  had  been  at  the 
trouble  to  carry  away  the  trees  ;  but  that, 
being  all  overturned  from  their  roots  by  the 
winds,  the  moisture  from  the  high  grounds 
stagnated  among  them,  and  they  had,  in  con- 
sequence, been  covered  over  by  the  green 
moss.  His  lordship  was  informed  that  nobody 
could  pass  over  it,  because  the  scurf  of  the 
fog  would  not  support  them  ;  but  he  thought 
proper  to  make  the  experiment ;  sunk  in  con- 
sequence up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  was  drawn 
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out  by  his  attendants.  Before  the  year  1699, 
the  whole  piece  of  ground  was  turned  into  a 
common  moss  ;  and  the  country  people  were 
digging  peats  out  of  it  in  1711,,  when  the  Earl 
of  Cromarty,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  sent 
an  account  of  these  remarkable  changes  to 
the  Royal  Society. 


Greek  Banditti. 

When  Sir  William  Gell  travelled  in  Greece, 
a  few  years  ago,  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  a  Greek  bandit,  known 
by  the  name  of  Captain  George,  who  was  the 
terror  of  the  Morea.  '  His  name,'  says  Sir 
William,  '  is  George  Kolokotione  ;  he  was  at 
Alitouri  when  we  passed  by,  and  recollected 
perfectly  well  seeing  us.  He  .said  that  had 
he  not  been  occupied  at  that  moment,  he 
should  certainly  have  taken  us  :  but  being 
milordos  ;a  term  synonymous  with  that  of 
travellers),  he  should  not  have  done  us  any 
harm.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  how  well  I 
knew  all  the  mountainous  glens,  and  e.\claimed 
to  his  countrj-men,  "  This  milordos  knows 
the  country  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief 
himself;  he  has  passed  through  my  hands." 
He  then  danced  a  very  active  dance,  like  a 
bacchanal  on  a  vase.' 

iMr.  Dodwell  was,  hov/evcr,  less  fortunate, 
for  he  and  his  guides  fell  in  with  the  banditti, 
and  would  in  all  probability  not  have  been 
spared,  because  they  were  'milordos,'  had 
not  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  come  most  oppor- 
tunely to  their  assistance  ;  when  the  banditti  i 
were  put  to  flight,  and  five  of  them  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  to  Tripolizza,  where  they 
were  beheaded. 


of  these  animals  for  a  siiort  time,  renders 
swiftness  in  man  of  less  consequence  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  who  kept  in 
their  service  men  of  great  ability,  who  were 
denominated  running  footmen,  and  employed 
upon  all  messages  requiring  despatch.  The 
following  facts  evince  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  perform  journeys  upon  foot,  with 
greater  expedition  than  even  by  the  modern 
and  improved  methods  of  travelling  by  post. 

Philipp-des,  being  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Sparta,  to  implore  their  aid  in  the  Persian 
war,  in  the  .space  of  two  days,  ran  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs, 
that  is,  one  hundred  and  seventy  Roman 
miles  and  a  half. 

Fuchidas  was  sent  by  the  same  Athenians 
to  Delphos,  to  desire  some  of  the  holy  fire 
from  thence.  He  went  and  returned  in  the 
same  day,  having  walked  a  thousand  furlongs, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman  miles. 

When  Fonteius  and  Vipsanus  were  consuls, 
there  v.^as  a  boy  called  Addas,  v/ho,  in  one 
day,  ran  seventy-five  miles. 


Absence  of  Mind. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Reynolds  (father  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ,  who>e  moral  and  learned 
character  was  accompanied  by  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  m.anners,  that  he  was 
called  a  second  Parson  Adams,  was  remark- 
able for  his  absence  of  mind.  Once,  when  he 
set  out  to  pa3'  a  visit  to  a  friend,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  his  house  at  Plj-mpton,  he 
rode  in  a  pair  of  gambadoes,  boots  of  a  very 
peculiar  niake,  extremely  heavy,  and  open  at 
the  outside,  so  as  to  admit  the  legs  of  the 
rider,  and  which  were  attached  to  the  saddle. 
When  the  old  gentleman  arrived  at  his  friend's 
house,  it  was  remarked  that  he  had  only  one 
gambado.  '  Ble.ss  m_e  1'  said  he,  '  it  is'  very 
true,  but  I  am  sure  I  had  them  both  when  I 
set  out  from  home.*  And  so  it  proved,  as  the 
lost  gambado  was  afterwards  found  on  the 
road,  having  dropt  from  the  saddle  and  his  leg 
wiihgut  his  perceiving  the  loss  of  it. 


Running-  Footmen. 

At  the  present  day,  the  general  goodness  of 
the  roads  throughout  Europe,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  changing  horse.s,  and  the  Yftst  sp'eed 


Lisbon  in  1813. 

'  The  moment  my  baggage  was  landed  from 
the  vessel,'  says  an  English  traveller,  '  crowds 
of  boatmen  pressed  their  services  to  convey 
it,  together  with  the  senhor  Inglez,  to 
Lisbon.  Amidst  these  numerous  and  noisy 
applications,  the  words,  boat,  senlwr,  struck 
upon  my  ear,  in  my  own  vulgar  tongue. 
They  were  uttered  by  a  boy,  whose  whole 
covering  consisted  of  a  loose  pair  of  trousers, 
girt  round  the  waistband  with  a  dirty  kind  of 
shawl  ;  and,  little  as  the  Portuguese  language 
permitted  their  resemblance  to  English,  they 
\\ent  directly  to  the  heart,  and  decided  at 
once  in  favour  of  the  applicant,  who,  seizing 
my  portinmiteanx,  bore  them  in  triumph  to 
his  boat,  amidst  the  inaiditos  and  dcnioiiios 
of  his  companions. 

'  Amidst  the  whole  of  the  buildings  which 
are  seen  from  the  Tagus,  the  solitary  dome  of 
the  chuich  of  Estrella  is  the  only  one  which 
gives  any  anticipation  of  architectural  beauty  ; 
but  the  long  range  of  warehouses,  the  magni- 
ficent quays,  and  various  conveniences  for 
shipping,  which  are  ever^'where  exhibited 
along  the  shore,  proclaim  the  extent  of  that 
commerce  which  has  enabled  Portugal  to 
number  some  of  the  most  opulent  men  in 
Europe  among  the  merchants  of  her  capital. 

'  Surprised  at  the  extent  of  some  of  these 
warehouses,  mj^  curiosity  was  excited  as  to 
their  occupation  ;  and,  to  gratify  it,  I  nuistered 
sufficient  Portuguese  to  make  the  necessarj'' 
inquiry.  If  I  was  proud,  however,  of  exhibit- 
ing my  little  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
my  young  boatman,  he  was  no  less  tenacious 
of  his  determination  to  display  his  proficiency 
in  mine. 

'  For  the  moment  the  inquiry  was  uttered 
in  bad  Portuguese,  it  was  immediately 
answered  in  broken  English  ;  and  Beef  for  de 
Inglish  was  the  reply.  Another  large  build- 
ing induced  the  same  question  on  my  part. 
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and  procured  a  repetition  of  Beef  for  de 
Inglish,  on  that  of  my  informer.  A  third 
range  of  warehouses  produced  the  same 
inquirj',  and  the  same  reply ;  and  on  my 
demanding  the  uses  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a 
sixth  pile  of  buildings.  Beef  for  de  Inglish, 
still  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
till,  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  quantity  of 
this  species  of  food,  which  must  necessarily 
be  contained  in  so  large  a  space,  he  ex- 
claimed, as  with  dexterous  awkwardness  he 
shot  his  boat  between  the  others  to  the  stairs 
of  the  Prafo  do  Comniercio,  "Si  sen/ior, 
Inglish  muck  beef,  Inglish  no  good  zuidaitt 
beef;  Inglish  no  luork,  no  fight,  luidout 
beef"  Some  deep  speculators  upon  the 
animal  economy  of  the  people  of  different 
nations,  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  my  countrymen,  as  the  Portu- 
guese boatman.' 

At  the  period  when  this  occurred,  the 
English  army  in  Portugal  was  supplied  with 
provisions  from  England,  through  the  medium 
of  Lisbon. 


Stage  Coach  Adventure. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  highway  robberies 
were  more  frequent  than  at  present,  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  stage  coach,  on  its  way  to  town, 
began  to  talk  about  robbers.  One  gentleman 
expressing  much  anxiety  lest  he  should  lose 
ten  guineas,  was  advised  by  a  lady  who  sat 
next  to  him,  to  take  it  from  his  pocket  and 
.slip  it  into  his  boot,  which  he  did  immedi- 
ately. It  was  not  long  before  the  coach  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman,  who  riding  up  to 
the  window  on  the  lady's  side,  demanded  her 
money ;  she  declared  that  she  had  none, 
but  if  he  would  examine  the  gentleman's 
boot,  he  would  there  find  ten  guineas.  The 
gentleman  stibmitted  patiently,  but  when  the 
robber  departed,  he  loaded  his  female  travel- 
ling companion  with  abuse,  declaring  her  to 
be  in  confederacy  with  the  highwayman. 
She  confessed  that  appearances  were  against 
her,  but  said  if  the  company  in  the  stage 
would  sup  with  her  the  following  evening  in 
town,  she  would  explain  a  conduct  which  ap- 
peared so  mysterious.  After  some  debate, 
they  all  accepted  her  invitation ;  and  the 
next  evening,  in  calling  on  her,  were  ushered 
into  a  magnificent  room,  where  a  very  elegant 
supper  was  prepared.  When  this  was  over, 
she  produced  a  pocket-book,  and  addressing 
herself  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
robbed,  said,  '  In  this  book,  sir,  are  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds.  I 
thought  it  better  for  you  to  lose  ten  guineas, 
than  me  this  valuable  property,  which  I  had 
with  me  last  night.  As  you  have  been  the 
means  of  my  saving  it,  I  entreat  your  accep- 
tance of  this  bank  bill  of  one  hundred  pounds.' 


The  Persian  Amba.ssador. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Asiatic  travel- 
lers, is  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan.  His  family 
having  fallen   into  disgrace  at  the    Persian 


court,  he  employed  the  period  of  his  misfor- 
tune in  visiting  remote  countries.  He  tra- 
velled to  Mecca  and  Deria,  and  embarking  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Gover- 
nor-General. He  spent  three  years  in  visit- 
ing various  parts  of  India,  when  he  was  re- 
called by  the  King  of  Persia. 

In  the  year  1S09,  Mirza  Aboul  Hassan 
was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  where  he 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Morier  was 
appointed  to  accompany  him,  in  the  quality 
of  Mehmander,  a  kind  of  commis.sioner  of  the 
Government,  appointed  in  the  East,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  escort  of  am- 
bassadors. 

'  His  first  surprise  on  reaching  England 
says  Mr.  ^lorier)  was  at  the  caravanseras, 
for  so,  though  no  contrast  can  be  greater,  he 
called  our  hotels.  We  were  lodged  in  a  gay 
apartment  at  Plymouth,  richly  ornamented 
with  looking-glasses,  which  are  so  esteemed 
in  Persia,  that  they  are  held  to  be  fitting 
for  royal  apartments  only  ;  and  our  dinners 
were  served  up  with  such  quantities  of  plate, 
and  of  glass  ware,  as  brought  forth  repeated 
expressions  of  surprise  every  time  he  was  told 
that  they  were  the  common  appendages  of 
our  caravanseras.  The  good  folks  of  the  inn, 
who,  like  most  people  in  England,  look  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  nothing  can  be 
too  hot  for  Asiatics,  so  loaded  the  ambassa- 
dor's bed  with  warm  covering,  that  he  had 
scarcely  been  in  bed  an  hour,  before  he  was 
obliged  to  get  out  of  it ;  for  having  during  all 
his  life  slept  on  nothing  but  a  mattress  on  the 
bare  ground,  he  found  the  heat  insupportable, 
and,  in  this  state,  he  walked  about  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night,  with  all  the  people  of  the 
inn  following  him  in  procession,  and  unable 
to  divine  what  could  be  his  wishes. 

'  One  of  the  public  coaches  was  hired  to 
convey  his  servants  to  London  ;  and  when 
four  of  them  had  got  inside,  having  seated 
themselves  cross-legged,  they  would  not  allow 
that  there  could  be  room  for  more,  although 
the  coach  was  calculated  to  take  six.  They 
armed  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with 
pistols,  swords,  and  each  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  as  if  they  were  about  to  make  a  jouniey 
in  their  own  countrj' ;  and  thus  encumbered, 
notwithstanding  every  assurance  that  nothing 
could  happen  to  them,  they  got  into  the 
coach.  His  excellency  himself  greatly  en- 
joyed the  novelty  of  a  carriage,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  speed  with  which  we  travelled, 
particularly  at  night,  when  he  perceived  no 
diminution  of  it,  although  he  was  surprised 
that  all  this  was  done  without  a  guide.  We 
were  met  at  two  posts  from  London  by  two 
gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Ofifice,  who  greeted 
him  on  his  arrival ;  but  he  grew  ver>'  anxious 
as  we  proceeded,  and  .seemed  to  be  looking 
out  for  an  Istakhall,  or  a  deputation  headed 
by  some  man  of  distinction,  which,  after  the 
maitner  of  his  own  countrj',  he  expected 
would  be  sent  to  meet  him.  In  vain  we 
assured  him  that  no  disrespect  was  intended, 
and  that  our  modes  of  doing  honour  to  am- 
bassadors were  different  to  those  of  Persia ; 
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our  excuses  seemed  only  to  grieve  him  the 
more ;  and  although  to  a  foreigner  the  in- 
terest of  the  road  greatly  increased  as  we 
approached  the  city,  yet  he  requested  to  have 
both  the  glasses  of  the  carriage  drawn  up, 
for  he  said  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  such  an  entry,  which  appeared  to 
him  more  like  smuggling  a  bale  of  goods  into 
a  tov/n,  than  the  reception  of  a  public  envoy. 
As  for  three  of  his  servants  who  follov»-ed  us 
in  a  chaise  behind,  they  had  nearly  suffocated 
themselves,  for,  by  way  of  experiment,  they 
had  put  up  all  the  glasses,  and  then  when 
thej'  wished  it,  could  not  put  them  down,  so 
that  they  were  quite  exhausted  for  want  of 
fresh  air. 

'  He  who  had  witnessed  the  manner  in 
which  our  amljassadors  had  been  received 
in  Persia,  particularly  the  lez'ee  eii  jiiasse 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  sent  out  to  meet 
him  at  everj'  place  where  he  stopped,  was 
surprised  to  see  the  little  notice  that  he  him- 
self, in  the  same  situation  in  England,  had 
attracted,  and  the  total  independence  of  all 
ranks  of  people. 

'Although  he  found  a  fine  house  and  a 
splendid  establishment  ready  to  receive  him 
in  London,  and  although  a  fine  collation  was 
laid  out  upon  the  morning  of  his  arrival, 
nothing  could  revive  his  spirits,  so  much  had 
he  been  disappointed  at  the  mode  of  his  re- 
ception. 

'  On  his  return  to  Persia,  the  king,  to  re- 
quite his  services,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
khan,  which  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  pasha 
in  Turkey.  During  his  travels  he  collected 
considerable  information  respecting  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  nations  he  had  visited, 
and  the  arts  cultivated  by  them.  He  has 
written  an  extensive  narrative  of  his  travels 
in  India,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  England,  to 
which  the  King  of  Persia  has  given  the 
pompous  title  oi Hairetnameh,  the  "Book  of 
Wonders."  ' 


The  Jews'  Leap. 

When  Captain  Riley  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1815,  among  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  he  and  his  fellow-sufferers  had 
to  encounter,  in  their  journey  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  iMogadore,  was  a  frightful  pass  called 
■  the  Jews'  Leap.  The  path  was  not  more  than 
two  feet  wide  ;  in  one  place  it  broke  off  in  a 
precipice  of  some  hundred  feet  deep  to  the 
sea.  The  smallest  slip  of  the  mule  or  camel 
would  have  plunged  it  and  its  rider  down  the 
rocks  to  inevitable  and  instant  death,  as  there 
was  no  bush  or  anything  to  lay  hold  of,  by 
which  a  man  might  save  his  life.  Many  fatal 
accidents  have  happened  thfere,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  gave  to  this  terrific  pass  its 
pre.sent  name. 

A  company  of  Jews,  six  in  number,  tra^vel- 
ling  from  Santa  Cruz  to  ^Morocco,  came  to 
this  place  with  their  loaded  mules  in  the  tv.i- 
Hght  after  sunset.  Being  anxious  to  pass  it 
before  night,  they  did  not  take  the  precaution 
to  look  out,  and  call  aloud,  before  they  entered 


on  it,  for  there  is  a  place  built  at  each  end  of 
this  dangerous  road,  whence  a  person  may 
see  if  others  are  upon  it,  not  being  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  person  in 
holloaing  aloud  can  be  heard  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  all  who  go 
this  way  to  give  the  signal. 

A  company  of  Moors  had  entered  at  the 
other  end,  going  towards  Santa  Cruz,  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  supposing  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  that  none  but  themselves  would  dare  to 
pass  it  at  that  hour,  proceeded  without  the 
least  precaution.  When  about  half  way  over, 
and  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  passing  each  other  or  turning  back  either 
wa}^,  the  parties  met  each  other.  The  Moors 
were  mounted  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  neither 
party  could  retire.  The  Moors  soon  became 
outrageous,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  Jews 
down  headlong  ;  the  Jews,  although  they  had 
always  been  treated  as  slaves,  and  forced  to 
submit  to  every  insult  and  indignity,  yet  find- 
ing themselves  in  this  perilous  situation,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  retiring,  and  unwilling 
to  break  their  necks  merely  to  accommodate 
the  Moors,  determined  to  attempt  to  force 
the  passage.  The  foremost  Jew  dismounted 
carefully  over  the  head  of  his  mule,  with  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand  ;  the  Moor  nearest  him 
did  the  same,  and  came  forward  to  attack  him 
with  his  scimitar.  Both  were  fighting  for 
their  lives,  and  neither  could  retreat  from  the 
combat :  the  Jew's  mule  was  first  thrown 
down  the  craggy  steep,  and  das'ned  to  pieces 
by  the  fall.  The  Jew's  stick  was  next  hacked 
to  pieces  by  the  scimitar,  when  finding  that  it 
was  impossi'ole  for  him  to  save  his  life,  he 
seized  the  iSIoor  in  his  arms,  and  springing  off 
the  precipice,  both  were  instantly  hurled  down 
to  destruction.  Two  more  of  the  Jews  and 
another  Moor  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  way, 
together  with  eight  mules.  The  three  Jews 
who  succeeded  in  escaping  were  afterwards 
hunted  down  and  killed  by  the  relations  of 
the  INIoors  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
pass,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
Jews'  Leap. 


Crossing  the  Cordilleras. 

The  passage  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  win- 
ter, is  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  Alps,  as 
avalanches  are  unknown,  nor  are  there  any 
glaciers  formed  in  the  Andes  ;  "out  the  traveller 
often  suffers  from  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
which  are  both  common  and  violent.  In 
crossing  the  Cordilleras,  the  traveller  has  his 
legs  and  thighs  rolled  round  with  sheep-skins, 
and  his  feet  swathed  with  bandages,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  snow,  armed  with  a  long  pole  to 
sound  his  way,  and  accompanied  by  guides, 
carrj'ing  charcoal  and  provisions,  he  enters  on 
this  perilous  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  must, 
at  all  hazards,  gain  every  night  a  casuchj<  : 
all  who  wish  to  pass  at  that  season  either  wait 
for  a  courier,  or  join  some  other  passenger 
who  is  well  accompanied.  After  toiling  all 
day  on  foot,  sometimes  slipping  on  the  hard 
frozen  suow,   and   obliged   to   hev,-  steps  to 
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ascend  b}',  and  at  other  times  plunging  up  to 
the  middle  in  loose  drift,  they  are  obliged  to 
pack  themselves  into  a  casucha,  seated,  for 
there  is  seldom  room  enough  to  lie  down  :  in 
this  manner  they  pass  the  night,  warming 
themselves  by  charcoal  fires. 

The  American  Judge  Provost,  who  some 
few  years  ago  made  a  journey  across  the 
continent  of  South  America,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Santiago  de  Chili,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  passage  across  the  Cor- 
dilleras. '  The  dangers  and  difficulties 
attendant  on  this  undertaking,'  he  says, 
'  were  represented  to  be  almost  insurmount- 
able, and  I  armed  myself  at  all  points  to 
encounter  them.'  He  procured  a  Spanish 
coach  with  four  horses,  and  a  postilion  to 
each.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  two 
servants  and  two  dragoons.  '  Arrived  at 
Mendoza,'  he  says,  '  I  hired  a  muleteer,  who 
engaged  to  transport  me  and  my  baggage  to 
Santiago,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  mules,  for  eight  dollars  each  mule. 
Two  mules  were  loaded  with  provisions  for 
eight  days,  the  time  usually  consumed  in 
passing  the.se  mountains  ;  and  the  whole  train 
consisted  of  ten  mules.  My  servants  left 
town  early  in  tne  morning,  and  I  followed  in 
the  afternoon  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  da3^ 
Some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  ]\Iendoza 
accompanied  me  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  a 
mark  of  respect  generally  shown  to  a  stranger. 
On  leaving  them,  I  proceeded  with  my  guide 
through  a  barren  tract  of  countrj-,  the  soil 
generally  covered  with'  low  shrubs.  Night 
soon  overtook  us,  but  still  the  heat  continued 
to  be  excessive  ;  I  felt  the  air  which  had  passed 
over  the  parched  plains  south  of  us,  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  After  travelling  eight 
leagues,  we  turned  off  the  road  to  a  small 
spring  of  water,  the  only  one  to  be  found  west 
of  Mendoza  for  twelve  leagues.  We  found 
the  whole  cavalcade  encamped  round  a  large 
fire,  which  proved  a  useful  precaution;  the 
air  towards  morning  became  ver\'  cold  and 
piercing,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt  after  the 
heat  of  the  day.  After  suffering  very  much 
from  the  heat,  we  encamped  under  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks,  and  lighted  our  fire  with  the  roots 
of  the  prickly  shrub  which  spread  along  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  shrub  is  the 
only  sign  of  vegetation  at  this  height.  Our 
mules  descended  into  the  valley,  and  browsed 
on  the  moss  and  scanty  herbage  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  In  the  morning  we  entered  the 
passes  called  Las  Galeras,  a  narrow  path  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  of  five  hundred  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent.  The  , 
loaded  mules  scrape  one  side  against  the  | 
rocks,  and  the  soil  on  which  they  tread  is  a 
loose  gravel,  which  constantly  rolls  beneat'n 
their  feet  ;  a  man  would  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  his  footing.  Accidents  are 
very  rare,  but  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  | 
muleteers,  who  entertain  the  traveller  while  he  j 
is  on  his  dangerous  path  with  long  accounts  I 
of  uiiiucky  mules  missing  their  footing,  and  ' 
being  precipitated  into  the  torrent  ;  /i07u  the  | 
rest  of  the  drove  started  and  stopped,  and  | 
/i07V  they  dreaded  that  some  of  them  would  ■ 


have  attempted  to  turn,  which  would  liave 
been  the  certain  perdition  of  them  all.  Before 
entering  these  passages,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain whether  they  be  entirely  free  frona 
obstructions,  as  the  consequence  of  meeting  a. 
troop  of  mules  would  prove  the  sacrifice  of  one 
party.  To  turn  is  impossible,  and  to  pass  a 
mule  is  equally  so.  The  muleteers  warn 
each  other  by  shouting,  or  send  forward  one 
of  their  party  to  station  himself  at  the  opposite 
entrance. 

'  The  mules  frequently  derange  the  equili- 
brium of  their  loads  by  striking  against  the 
projecting  rocks  ;  the  m.uleteer  then  catches 
them  with  the  lasso,  and  covering  their  ej'es 
with  the  poncho,  adjusts  the  load.' 

Another  traveller  describes  the  dangers  of 
this  journey  more  circumstantially,  particu- 
larly in  the  descent  on  the  western  side  ;  he 
says,  '  Picture  to  j'ourself  a  path  about  a  foot 
wide,  broken  and  disjointed  by  the  force  of 
descendmg  currents,  whose  rapidity  is  such  as 
to  baffle  all  description,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
the  eye  to  look  at  them  for  a  moment  without 
being  giddy.  On  the  right  hand  a  wall  of 
rugged  rocks,  with  ever  and  anon  projecting 
pieces,  which  if  the  traveller  should  chance  to 
strike  against,  both  man  and  beast  must  em- 
brace instant  death,  by  being  hurried  head- 
long over  a  precipice  of  horrid  rocks  into  a 
deep  and  rapid  river  rolling  at  the  bottom,  and 
rushing  on  with  such  indescribable  impetuosity 
as  to  startle  and  confound  the  most  resolute 
and  determined  mind.' 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbui_, . 

The  amiable  and  justly  celebrated  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  after  serving  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  much  military  honour,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  a  peace,  to  make 
e.xcur.sions  in  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  one  of  these,  from  Venice  to  France,  he 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  officers. 

'  The  Count  Scarnafigi  and  I,'  says  he,  'now 
setting  forth  rode  post  all  day  without  eating 
or  drinking  by  the  way,  the  Count  telling  me 
still  we  should  come  to  a  good  inn  at  night : 
it  was  now  twilight  when  the  Count  and  I  came 
near  a  soHtary  inn  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ; 
the  hostess  hearing  the  noise  of  horses,  came 
out  with  a  child  new  born  on  her  left  arm,  and 
a  rush  candle  in  her  hand  :  she  presently 
knowing  the  Count  de  Scarnafigi,  told  him, 
"Ah,  signor,  you  are  come  in  a  ver^'  ill  time, 
the  duke's  soldiers  have  been  here  to-day,  and 
have  left  me  nothing  : "  I  looked  sadly  upon 
the  Count,  when  he  coming  near  to  me  whim- 
pered me  in  the  ear,  and  .said,  "it  may  be 
she  thinks  we  will  use  her  as  the  soldiers  have 
done  ;  go  3/ou  into  the  house,  and  see  whether 
you  can  find  anything  ;  I  will  go  round  about 
the  house,  and  perhaps  I  shall  meet  with  some 
duck,  hen,  or  chicken."  Entering  thus  into 
the  house,  I  found,  among  other  furniture,  the 
end  of  an  old  form,  upon  which  sitting  down, 
the  hostess  came  towards  me  with  a  rush  can- 
die,  and  said,  "  I  protest  before  God  that  it  is 
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true  which  I  told  the  Count,  here  is  nothing 
tn  cat ;  but  you  are  a  gentleman,  methinks  it 
is  a  pity  you  should  want  ;  if  you  please,  I 
will  give  you  some  milk  into  a  wooden  dish  I 
have  here."  This  unexpected  kindness  made 
that  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember  I  was 
never  so  tenderly  sensible  of  anything  ;  my 
answer  was,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  take 
av/ay  the  milk  from  the  child  I  see  in  thy 
a'-ms  ;  howbeit,  I  shall  take  it  all  my  life  for 
the  greatest  piece  of  charity  that  I  ever  heard 
of;"  and  therewithal  giving  her  a  pistole,  or  a 
piece  of  gold  of  fourteen  shillings,  Scarnafigi 
and  I  got  on  horseback  again  and  rode  another 
post,  and  came  to  an  inn  where  we  found  very 
coarse  cheer,  yet  hunger  made  us  relish  it.' 


Webbe. 

'  Edward  Webbe,  an  Englishman  borne,'  as 
he  styles  himself  in  a  very  rare  little  volume, 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  adventures, 
^\'as  a  great  traveller  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}'.  He  made  two  journeys 
to  Russia  ;  he  was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Kaffa 
by  the  Tartars,  and  to  Persia  by  the  Turks  ; 
and  he  visited  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Grand  Cairo.  Near  the  latter  city  he 
.saw  seven  large  mountains  pointed  like  a 
diamond,  and  built  in  Pharo"s  time,  to  keep 
his  com  ;  and  it  was  out  of  these,  he  .says, 
that  Joseph's  brethren  loaded  their  as.ses. 
This  appropriation  of  the  pyramids  is  at  least 
novel,  and  is  peculiar  to  Webbe,  who  also  saw 
the  place  of  tlie  Red  Sea.  where  the  children 
of  Israel  passed  over.  But  the  strangest  of 
all  the  strange  sights  that  our  traveller  beheld 
was  in  Ethiopia.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  '  in 
a  place  like  a  parke,  adjoining  to  Prester 
John's  Court,  three  score  and  seventeene 
unicornes  and  elephants  all  alive  at  one  time, 
and  they  were  so  tame  that  I  have  played 
v/ith  them  as  one  would  playe  with  young 
lambes.'  Purchas,  who  has  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  unicorn,  seems  to  be  staggered 
only  by  the  number,  and  calls  Webbe  rather 
unceremoniously,  a  '  mere  fabler.' 


Personal  Safety  in  Italy. 

An  English  traveller  in  Italy,  thus  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends  :  '  I  am  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  Italy.  A  young  lady, 
whom  I  accompanied  home  from  a  party,  says 
to  me,  "  Go  back  the  same  way  ;  do  not  cross 
over  at  the  end  of  the  street ;  that  is  a  lonelj' 
place."  I  travel  from  Milan  to  Pa  via  to  see 
the  celebrated  Scarpa.  I  fix  the  time  of  my 
departure  at  five  o'clock  ;  it  is  two  hours  be- 
fore sunrise  ;  my  driver  very  coolly  refuses  to 
put  his  horses  to  the  carnage.  At  first  I  could 
not  comprehend  this  absurdity,  but  at  last,  I 
understand  he  is  afraid  of  being  plundered. 
by  the  way.  I  arrive  at  Lucca ;  a  crowd  of 
people  stopping  the  road,  I  asked  the  cause. 
A  man  coming  from  vespers  had  just  been 
murdered,  being  stabbed  with  a  dagger  in 
three  places :  when  the  murderer  struck  his 


victim,  he  exclaimed,  ''  at  length  the  gens' 
d'armes  are  gone,  who  have  stood  in  my  way 
these  three  years  ;"  and  he  went  off  with  the 
bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  I  came  to  Genoa. 
"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  chief  magistrate  to 
me,  "  two-and-thirty  French  gens-d'armes 
maintained  the  public  security  ;  now  we  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  own  people,  and 
murders  are  everj'uhere  committed."  I  go  to 
the  opera  ;  as  I  return  home,  I  .see  that  every- 
body is  on  his  guard.  The  young  men  have 
thick  sticks,  all  v.alk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  bound  in  a  half  circle  round  the 
corners.  In  the  pit,  people  affect  to  say  aloud, 
that  they  never  carry  money  about  them. 
While  I  was  in  garrison  at  Novarra,  I  ob- 
served two  things  ;  that  treasures  were  often 
found  in  the  country',  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  robbers,  who  had  been  over- 
taken by  death,  before  they  could  discover 
them  to  their  comrades :  and  that  people, 
v.-hen  attacked  in  the  city  by  robbers,  took 
care  not  to  call  out  "  thieves  I"  in  which  case 
nobody  would  have  come  to  their  help,  but 
"  fire  I"  on  which  every  person  hastens  to  the 
spot.  Prudent  people  are  deeply  impressed 
with  these  dangers.  Travellers  always  form 
caravans,  or  take  an  escort.  For  these  three 
centuries,  assassination  has  descended  as  a 
i  profession  from  father  to  son,  in  the  mountains 
of  Fondi,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples : 
Piedmont  is  full  of  peasants  who  have  no- 
toriously enriched  themselves  by  assassina- 
tion.    The  postmaster  at  B has  a  similar 

reputation  :  and  if  you  lived  in  the  country, 
you  v\ouId  also  have  some  respect  for  a 
scoundrel  who  has  your  life  in  his  power  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  j-ear.  I  wished  to  see 
certain  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna,  which  are  stated  to  be  mowed  eighteen 
times  in  a  year.  I  was  referred  to  a  farmer 
in  the  district  ;  as  we  were  walking  about,  I 
showed  him  four  men  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  near  the  road.  "Those  are  robbers," 
said  he.  Perceiving  my  astonishment,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  regularly  attacked  in  his  farm 
every  j'ear.  The  last  time,  the  attack  had 
lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  there  was  an  incessant  lire  of  mus- 
ketry. Despairing  of  success,  ihe  robbers  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  the  stables,  but  in  this 
attempt  a  musket  ball  struck  the  leader  in  the 
forehead,  and  the  band  retired,  promising, 
however,  to  come  again.' 


Tweddell. 

The  name  of  Tweddell  is  familiar  to  every 
scholar  ;  and  had  he  lived,  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  countries  in  the  world  that  would  have 
been  strangers  to  his  name,  to  his  talents,  and 
to  his  enterprising  spirit.  This  accomplished 
scholar  had  scarcely  finished  his  classical 
studies,  in  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished, 
than  he  set  out  on  his  travels  with  such  talents, 
and  such  a  spirit  of  research,  as  promised  a 
rich  harvest  of  discovery.  He  left  England 
in  1795,  and  first  proceeded  to  Hamburgh ;  he 
then  visited  Switzerland,  the  North  of  Europe, 
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and  various  countries  in  the  East,  tiil  his 
arrival  in  the  provinces  of  Greece.  After 
visiting  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, he  resided  four  months  in  Athens,  ex- 
ploring, with  restless  ardour,  and  laithfully 
dehneating  the  remains  of  art  and  science 
discoverable  amidst  her  sacred  ruins,  until  he 
was  seized  with  a  sickness,  and  after  lingering 
a  few  days,  died,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1799  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

As  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Tweddell  had 
amassed  large  materials  for  publication,  the 
learned  world  anxiously  expected  the  result 
of  his  labours  ;  but  although  his  manuscripts 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Constantmople,  who  despoiled  the 
Parthenon,  yet  none  of  them  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  friends. 

When  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  Athens,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and,  with  his 
characteri.-itic  activity  and  benevolence,  took 
considerable  pains  to  provide  a  proper  cover- 
ing for  the  grave  of  Tweddell.     Large  blocks 
of  Pentelican   marble    from    the   Parthenon, 
which  had  been  sawed  from  the  bas-relief  in- 
tended for  Lord  Elgin,  were  then  lying  in  the 
Acropolis  ;    one   of  these  was  procured,  and 
when    the    Doctor    left    Athens,    everything 
.seemed  likely  to  succeed   according    to   his 
wishes.     Some  difficulties,  however,  arose  on 
his  departure  ;  at  length,  by  the  exertions  of 
Lord    Byron  and   Mr.    Fictt   of    St.    John's 
College,  they  were  overcome.      The  Disdar 
offered  to  sell  any  marble  in  the  Acropolis  ; 
but  Athens  could  not  furnish  means  to  remove 
one  thence,  orf  account  of  the  size ;  at  last, 
by  examining  private  houses,  a  slab  was  found, 
in  the  house  of  an  Albanian,  of  convenient 
thickness  ;  it  was  purchased,   and  after  two 
days'  labour,  it  was  dragged  up  and  placed  in 
the  temple.     Excellent  masons  as  these  good 
folks  were  formerly,  yet  no  instruments  vvere 
to  be  found   in  modem  Athens  to  polish  or 
plane  it  ;  and  it  was  hammered  as  smooth  as 
they   could   make   it.     A    Greek   inscription, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  cut  in  the  marble,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation. 
'  Sleep'st  thou  among  the  dead  ?   Then  hast 
thou  cull'd 
In  vain  fair  learning's  fiowers  ;  the  Muse 
in  vain 
Smll'd  on  thy  youth.     Yet  but  thy  mortal 
mould 
Hides    this   dark    tomb :    thy    soul    the 
heavens  contain. 
*  To  us,  who  now,  our  friend.ship  to  record, 
O'er  thee,  pale  friend  I  the  tears  of  mem'ry 
shed. 
Sweet  rolace  'tis,  that  here  thy  bones  are 
stored, 
That  dust    Athenian    strews   a    Briton's 
head.' 


convince  me  tkat  it  is  proper  that  the  magni- 
licent  works  of  the  Greek  sculptors  should  be 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  nation  fond 
of  art,  rather  than  be  left  exposed  to  the 
senseless  fury  of  the  Turks,  the  depredations 
of  private  collectors,  and  the  insults  of  igno- 
rant travellers.  Hardly  do  any  travellers  quit 
the  Acropolis  without  clipping  from  its  monu- 
ments some  relic  to  carry  back  to  their  own 
country ;  indeed,  this  rage  for  destroyuig  has 
been  carried  so  far,  that  t'.ie  elegant  Ionic 
capitals  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  not  one 
of  the  Carj'atides  now  stands  entire.  The 
last  time  I  visited  the  citadel,  I  v»'as  much 
displeased  at  seeing  an  English  traveller,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer,  standing  upon 
the  base  of  one  of  the  Carv'atides,  clinging 
with  his  left  arm  round  the  column,  while  his 
right  hand,  provided  with  a  hard  and  heavy 
pebble,  was  endeavouring  to  knock  off  the 
onl}'  remaining  of  those  six  beautifully  sculp- 
tured statues.  I  exerted  my  eloquence  in  vain 
to  preserve  this  monum.ent  of  art.' 

A  Hoax. 

When  M.  Caillaud,  the  French  mineralo- 
gist, was  travelling  in  Egj'pt,  he  one  day  in- 
dulged his  genius  in  sporting  with  the  pene- 
tration and  antiquanan  knowledge  of  a 
contemporarA"  traveller,  then  at  Thebes ;  a 
gentleman  well  informed  in  matters  of  general 
obser\alion,  but  not  generally  skilled  in  the 
finer  shades,  and  more  preci'^e  discrimination, 
of  profound  research.  ]M.  Caillaud  instructed 
an  Arab  to  present  him  with  a  pipe,  on  which 
had  been  engraven,  with  some  art,  several 
hieroglyphical  characters.  This  amateur  of 
rarities  was  a  stranger  to  t'ne  bychante  pipes 
commonly  used  in  Abyssinia  ;  he  examined 
the  pipe  with  great  care,  and  conceiving  it  to 
be  an  object  extremely  interesting,  became  an 
eager  purchaser,  and  gave  the  mysterious 
Bedouin  thirty  dollars  for  what  v.as  notv/orth 
accepting. 


Relic  Hunters. 

*  Before  I  quitted  Athens,'  .says  Mr.  Lau- 
rent, who  made  an  interesting  tour  through 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1808,  '  I  saw  enough  to 


Mr.s.  Bendy.sh. 

r^Irs.  Bendysh,  the  eccentric  granddaughter 
of  the  Protector,  was  once  travelling  in  a 
stage-coach,  when  being  unknown  to  her 
fellow-travellers,  a  violent  dispute  arose  re- 
specting the  merits  of  the  Protector,  iw  which 
Mrs.  B.  did  not  fail  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  opponent,  a  gentleman,  was  as  hot  and 
as  violent  as  the  lady  ;  and  if,  towards  the 
end  of  the  stage,  their  anger  subsided,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  wrath  or  words  to  keep  it  up, 
but  for  want  of  breath  to  give  it  utterance. 
.'Vfter  they  went  out  of  the  coach,  and  had 
taken  some  refreshment,  the  old  lady  very 
caln^ly  and  respectfully  desired  to  speak 
apart  with  the  gentleman  who  had  been  her 
opponent  in  the  dispute.  When  she  had  him 
alone,  she  told  him  with  great  compo'^ure  '  he 
had,  in  the  grossest  manner,  belied  and 
abused  the  most  pious  man  that  ever  lived  ; 
that  Cromwell's  blood,  which  flowed  in  her 
veins,  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  over  the 
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indignities  cast  on  his  tnemoty,  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  that  she  could  not  handle  a  sword,  but 
she  could  fire  a  pistol  as  well  as  he ;  and  that 
she  demanded  immediate  satisfaction  to  the 
injured  honour  of  her  family.'  The  gentle- 
man was  exceedingly  amazed  at  the  oddness 
of  this  address,  but  as  he  happened  to  carry 
about  him  good  sense  enough  to  teach  him 
how  to  act  on  the  occasion,  he  imm.ediately 
told  her,  '  there  were  many  great  qualities  in 
Oliver  which  he  honoured  as  much  as  she 
could  ;  that  if  he  had  known  or  suspected  her 
relationship  to  him,  he  would  not  have  said  a 
word  on  the  subject  to  give  her  oftence  ;  and 
that  he  sincerely  asked  her  pardon.'  This 
submission  completely  satisfied  her,  and  they 
finished  their  journey  with  much  pleasure  and 
good  humour  ;  but  St.  Oliver  was  not  again 
brought  on  the  tapis. 
As  the  whole  of  Mrs.  B.'s  personal  economy 


taining  every  fatigue,  with  a  heart  hot  elslly 
terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthusiast 
in  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of 
music,  and  he  played  tolerably  well  on  the 
German  flute,  which,  from  an  amusement, 
became  at  times  the  means  of  subsistence. 
His  learning  produced  him  an  hospitable  re- 
ception at  most  of  the  religious  houses,  and 
his  maisic  made  him  welcome  to  the  peasants 
of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
'  Whenever  I  approached,'  he  used  to  say,  '  a 
peasant's  house  towards  night-fall,  I  played 
one  of  my  most  merr^'  tunes,  and  that  pro- 
cured me  not  only  a  lodging  but  subsistence 
for  the  next  day  ;  but,  in  truth,'  his  constant 
expression,  '  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted 
to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they 
'ways  thought  my  performance  odious,  and 


was  not  of  the  common  order,  her  hours  of  i  never  m.ade  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours 

'  to  please  them.' 

On  Goldsmith's  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  person  for  a  travel- 
ling tutor  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  un- 
expectedly left  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  his  uncle,  formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker 
near  Holborn.  This  youth,  who  had  been 
articled  to  an  attorney,  on  coming  to  his 
fortune,  determined  to  see  the  world  ;  but,  on 
his  engaging  vs'ith  his  preceptor,  made  a  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  permitted  to  govern 
himself;  and  Goldsmith  soon  found  his  pupil 
understood  the  art  of  directing  in  money  con- 
cerns extremely  well,  as  avarice  was  his  pre- 
vailing passion.     His  questions  were  usually 


visiting  were  generally  out  of  the  common 
season.  She  would  verj'  frequently  come  to 
visit  at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  sometimes 
later,  if  the  doors  were  not  shut  up.  On  such 
visits  she  generally  stayed  till  about  one  in 
the  morning.  Such  late  visits,  in  sober  times, 
were  considered  by  her  friends  as  highly  in- 
convenient, yet  nobody  complained  of  them 
to  her.  The  respect  she  universally  com- 
manded gave  her  a  license  in  this,  and  many 
other  irregularities.  She  would,  on  her 
visits,  drink  wine  in  great  plenty,  and  the 
wine  used  to  put  her  tongue  into  very  brisk 
motion. 

There  was  an  old  mare  which  had  been  the 


faithful  companion  of  :\Irs.  B.'s  adventures  j  how  money  might  he  saved"?  and  which  was 
and  misadventures,  during  many  years.  The  j  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel  ?  whether 
old  mare  and  her  manoeuvres  were  as  well  j  anything  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to 
known  at  Yarmouth  as  the  old  lady.  On  this  account  when  disposed  of  again  in  London? 
mare  she  generally  v.as  mounted  ;  but  towards  j  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen 


the  end  of  her  life  the  mare  was  trained  to 
draw  a  chaise,  in  which  Mrs.  B.  often  seated 
herself. 

Mrs.  B.  never  would  suffer  a  servant  to 
attend  her  in  these  night  visits  :  '  God,'  she 
said,  *  was  her  guard,  and  she  would  have  no 
other.'  Her  dress  on  these  visits,  though  it 
was  in  a  taste  of  her  own,  was  always  grave 
and  handsome.  At  aljout  one  in  the  morning 
(for  she  hardlj^  ever  finished  her  round  of 
visits  sooner,  she  used  to  put  herself  on  the 
top  of  her  mare,  or  into  the  chaise,  and  set  off 
on  her  return.  When  the  mare  began  to 
move,  Mrs.  B.  began  to  sing  a  psalm,  or  one 
of  Watts's  hymns,  in  a  very  loud  but  not 


for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at ; 
but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he 
usually  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  they 
were  not  worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly 
expensive  travelling  was  ;  and  all  this  though 
he  was  not  yet  twentj'-one.  During  Gold- 
smith's continuance  in  Switzerland,  he  assi- 
duously cultivated  his  poetical  talents,  of 
v.'hich  he  had  given  some  striking  proofs  while 
at  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  hence 
he  sent  the  first  sketch  of  his  delightful  poem, 
called  '  The  Traveller,'  to  his  brother,  the 
clergs^man  in  Ireland,  who,  giving  up  fame 
and   fortune,    had  retired,    with  an  ainiabie 


ver>'  harmonious  key.  And  thus  the  two  old  j  wife,  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  on  an  income 
souls,  the  mare  and  her  mistress,  one  gently  i  of  only  ^40  a  year.  From  Geneva,  Goldsmith 
trotting,  and  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged  ;  and  his  pupil  visited  the  south  of  France  : 
on  the  length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarmouth,  j  where  the  voung  man,  upon  some  disagree- 
which  brought  them  home.  ment  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the  small 

part  of  h' 


Golci-smith. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Goldsmith  tra 
yelled  on  foo^through  great  part  of  Europe 


salary  wnich  was  due,  and  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  for  England.  Our  wan- 
derer was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  .Tt 
large,  and  passed  through  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties in  traversing  the  greatest  part  of 
France.  At  length,  his  curiosity  being  satiated. 


He  had  left  England  with  very  little  money,  j  he  bent  his  course  towards  England,  and 
and,  being  of  a  philosophical  turn,  and  at  ,  arrived  at  Dover  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
that  time  possessing  a  body  capable  of  sus-  |  1758,  v/ith  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 
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Horace's  Journey  to  Brundusium. 

The  journey  to  Bmndusium,  which  gave 
rise  to  Horace's  entertaining  narrative,  origi- 
nated from  a  desire  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Octavius  Cassar  and  Mark 
Antony,  who  had  long  been  rivals  for  power 
and  empire.  Mecsnas  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  his  friendly  plan,  and  most  probably  per- 
suaded Horace,  the  mutual  friend  of  Octavius 
and  himself,  to  join  the  party,  and  add  his  in- 
terest to  that  of  their  other  friends.  The  poet 
quitted  Rome  in  company  with  Heliodorus,  a 
learned  rhetorician,  and  rested  the  first  night 
at  Aricia  now  La  Riccal,  where  they  were  not 
very  well  accommodated.  From  thence,  says 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  whose  elegant  version  of 
this  journey  we  adopt,  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Appi  Forum,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Appius  Claudius,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Via  Appia,  on  which  this  place 
was  situated.  Here  passengers  embarked  on 
board  vessels,  which  conveyed  them  on  a 
canal,  called  Decennovium,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Terracina  :  and  here  our  travellers 
had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
badness  of  the  water,  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  boatmen. 
The  poet  has  thus  humorously  described  his 
adventures  at  this  halting  place. 

'  The  night  o'er  earth  now  spread  her  dusky 

shade, 
And   through   the  heavens  her  starry  train 

display'd. 
What  time,  between  the  slaves  and  boatman 

rise 
Quarrels  of  clamorous  route.     The  boatman 

cries, 
"  Step   in,   my  masters  ; "    when,  with  open 

throat, 
"  Enough,  you  scoundrel  I  will  you  sink  the 

boat?" 
Thus,  while   the  moon  is  harness'd,   and  we 

pay 
Our  freight,  an  hour  in  wrangling  slips  away. 
The  fenny  frogs,  with  croakings  hoarse  and 

deep. 
And   gnats,    loud    buzzing,   drive  away   our 

sleep. 
Drench'd   in   the   lees   of    wine,    the   wat'ry 

swain, 
And  passenger,  in  loud  alternate  strain, 
Chaunt  forth  the  absent  fair  who  warms  his 

breast. 
Till  wearied  passenger  retires  to  rest. 
Our    clumsy    bargeman  sends    his   mule   to 

graze. 
And  the  tough  cable  to  a  rock  belays, 
Then   snores   supine  ;    but   when,    at   rising 

light, 
Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  hair-brain'd 

wight, 
With  sallow  cudgel    breaks    the  bargeman's  I 

pate,  I 

And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  well-Htvour'd  rate.' 

Liberated,  at  length,  from  such  accommo-  ' 
dations,  and  from  such  companions,  with  what  | 
joy  did  the  travellers  refresh  themselves  at  | 
the  pure  streams  of  Feronia's  fountain  ;  and  [ 


with  what  anxiety  did  they  anticipate  the 
meeting  of  Mecsenas  and  Cocceius  at  Anxur. 
"  At  ten,  Feronia,  we  thy  fountain  gain  ; 
There  land,  and  bathe  ;    then,  after  dinner, 

creep 
Three   tedious  miles,   and   climb    the  rocky 

steep. 
Whence   Anxur   shines.      Mecsenas   was    to 

meet 
Cocceius  here,  to  .settle  things  of  v/eight ; 
For  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join'd. 
And  reconciled  the  masters  of  mankind." 

At  Anxur,  better  known  in  modern  times  by 
the  name  of  Terracina,  Mecajnas,  accom- 
panied by  Cocceius  and  Capito  Fonteius, 
joined  Horace  and  his  friend  Heliodorus. 
Fonteius  Capito,  whom  the  poet  describes, 
was  a  man,  /actus  ad  iingnein,  of  the  most 
polished  and  accomplished  manners,  and  a 
friend  to  Antony. 

'  Here  while  I  bath'd  my  eyes  with  cooling 

ointment. 
They  both  arriv'd,  according  to  appointment. 
Fonteius  too,  a  man  of  worth  approv'd. 
Without  a  rival,  by  Antonius  lov'd.' 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Fundi,  where, 
not  without  ridicule,  they  took  leave  of  the 
Preetor,  Aufidius  Luscus,  they  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  the  IMamurrai,  having  Murena  as 
their  host,  and  Capito  as  their  restau- 
rateur. 

'  Laughing,  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare. 
The  paltrj'  pomp  of  Fundi's  foolish  mayor. 
The  scrivener  Luscus  ;  now  with  pride  elate. 
With  incense  fum'd,  and  big  with  robes   of 

state. 
From   thence  our  wearied  troop  at  Formiae 

rests, 
Murena's  lodgers,  and  Fonteius'  guests.' 

The  morning  sun  of  the  ensuing  day  shone 
propitiously  upon  the  travellers  at  Sinuessa, 
and  added  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgilius,  to 
their  party.  With  what  natural  joy,  friend- 
ship, and  affection,  does  Horace  express  him- 
self on  this  happy  meeting  !  with  no  poetical 
jealousy,  but  with  the  pure  emanations  of  a 
feeling  heart. 
'  Next   rising    morn,    with    double    joy    we 

greet, 
When  we  with  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgil,  meet. 
Pure    spirits    these  ;     the    world    no    purer 

knows ; 
For   none   my    heart    with     such    affection 

glows.' 

From  Sinuessa,  the  learned  junto  proceeded 
on  the  Appian  Way,  to  the  next  station  of 
Pons  Campanus,  where  the  officers,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  farochi,  supplied 
them  with  salt  and  wood.  Thence  they  con- 
tinued their  route  to  Capua,  where  both 
travellers  and  mules  rested.  Meca;nas  went 
to  play  ;  Horace  and  Virgil,  to  sleep. 
'  Near  the  Campanian  bridge  that   night  we 

lay. 
Where  public  officers  our  charges  pay. 
Early  next  morn  to  Capua  we  came, 
Mecjenas  goes  to  tennis,  hurtful  game 
I  1 
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To  a  weak  appetite  and  lender  ej'es  ; 

So  down  to  sleep  with  Virgil,  Horace  lies.' 

Their  next  halting-place  was  at  Caudium, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  at  the 
noble  villa  of  Cocceius,  situated  above  the 
Candian  tavern. 

The  poet  now  takes  an  opportunity  of  relat- 
ing, with  humour,  a  squabble  that  took  place 
between  IMessius  and  Sarmentus.  The  party 
then  proceeds  to  Beneventum,  where  the  too 
attentive  host  set  his  house  on  fire  by  roasting 
a  dish  of  lean  thrushes. 

'  At  our  next  inn  our  host  was  almost  burn'd, 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  turn'd  ; 
Through  his  old  kitchen  rolls  the  god  of  fire, 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire. 
But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame, 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the 
flame.' 

Our  travellers  now  approached  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Apulia,  and  baited  at  the 
village    of  Trivicus,  where    the   god    of  fire 
still  persecuted  them  with  volumes  of  smoke. 
'  Apulia  now  my  native  mountains  shows, 
Where  the  north  wind  with  nipping  sharpness 

blows. 
Nor  could  we  well  have  climb'd   the  steepy 

height, 
Did  we  not  at  a  neighbouring  village  bait, 
Vv'here    from    green    wood    the    smothering 

flames  arise. 
And  with  a  smokj'  sorrow  fill  our  eyes.' 

Our  poet  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  express, 
in  verse,  the  name  of  the  little  town  which 
next  received  them,  and  which  he  places  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  the  Villa 
Trivica,  and  where  he  again  had  reason  to 
complain  of  bad  water;  though  the  bread  was 
of  so  excellent  a  quality,  that  travellers  were 
accustomed  to  carry  a  supply  of  it  with  them 
to  Canosa,  where  the  bread  was  gritty. 
'  In  coaches  thence  at  a  great  rate  we  came 
Eight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town  whose 

name 
Cannot  in  verse  and  manner  be  express'd. 
But  may  by  marks  and  tokens  well  be  guess'd. 
Its  water,  nature's  cheapest  element, 
Is  bought  and  sold  ;   its  bread  most  excellent, 
Which  wary  travellers  provide  with  care. 
And  on  their  shoulders  to  Canusium  bear  ; 
Whose  bread   is  sandy,    and    its  wealthiest 

stream 
Poor  as  the  town  of  unpoetic  name.' 

At  Canosa,  the  travellers  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  lose  Varius,  who  quitted  the  party 
with  general  regret. 

'  Here  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  tears  he  goes, 
With  equal  tenderness  our  sorrow  flows.' 

After  a  tedious  and  wet  journey,  the  tra- 
vellers proceeded  to  Rubi,  now  Rovo,  and, 
on  the  next  daj%  reached  Bari,  on  the  sea 
coast ;  the  weather  more  favourable,  the  road 
worse. 

■  Onward  to  Rubi  wearily  we  toil'd. 
The  journey  long,   the   road  with    rain  wa.s 

spoil'd. 
To  Bari,  fam'd  for  fish,  we  reach'd  next  day. 
The  weather  fairer,  but  much  worse  the  way.' 


The  following  station  was  Egnatia,  now 
Aguazzo,  situated  near  the  sea  coast,  where 
the  relation  of  a  miracle,  equal  in  wonder  to 
that  annually  performed  at  Naples  (the  lique- 
fying of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius),  tended 
to  amuse  the  travellers. 
'  Then  water-curs'd  Egnatia  gave  us  joke, 
And  laughter  great,   to  hear  the  moon-struck 

folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay. 
Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 
The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 
The    wond'rous    tale  ;    w-hich    I    shall   ne'er 

believe.' 

From  Egnatia,  the  travellers  continued  their 
route  to  Brundusium,  now  Brundisi,  having 
passed  fifteen  days  on  the  road  ;  ho\v  plea- 
santly and  profitably  need  not  be  questioned, 
when  we  recollect  that  Mecasnas,  Helio- 
dorus,  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgilius,  and  Ho- 
ratius,  composed  the  party. 


The  Honourable  Keppel  Craven. 

When  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  in 
his  tour  through  Naples,  in  18 18,  had  arrived 
at  Brundisi,  he  was  mistaken  for  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  expected, 
and  thus  was  treated  with  royal  honours.  He 
was  pressed  to  honour  the  monastery  with  a 
visit,  to  which  he  consented. 

'  We  found,'  says  he,  '  the  outward  gate 
open,  and  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold, 
when  the  Abbess  and  the  elder  portion  of  the 
community  rushed  from  the  inner  court,  and 
led,  I  may  almost  say  dragged  me,  into  the 
cloisters,  calling  upon  my  astonished  com- 
panions to  follow,  as  it  was  a  day  of  exulta- 
tion for  the  monastery,  and  all  rules  and  re- 
gulations should  be  dispensed  with,  it  was 
evident  that  the  .splendour  of  royalty  once 
again  shone  on  my  brow,  and  that  notwith- 
standing my  wish  to  preserve  the  strictest 
incognito,  the  distinctions  and  honours  due  to 
the  blood  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach  must,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  be  rendered  to  his  de- 
scendant, in  spite  of  his  assumed  humilitj-. 
This  determination  showed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  with  such  prolonged  perseverance,  that 
the  ludicrous  effects  which  it  at  first  produced, 
were  soon  succeeded  by  more  serious  sensations 
of  impatience  and  annoyance.  Before  1  could 
utter  my  first  protest  against  the  torrent  of 
tedious  distinction,  which  I  saw  impending 
over  my  devoted  head,  I  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  pensionaries,  who,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  presented  me  with  flowers, 
and  squabbled  for  precedence  in  the  honour 
of  kissing  my  princely  hands.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  least  distressing  ceremony  I 
was  to  undergo,  and  for  an  instant  I  felt  the 
wish  of  exerting  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
either  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  this  cus- 
tom, or  render  it  more  congenial  by  altering 
the  application  of  it.  I  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  my  companions  to  inter- 
fere, in  behalf  of  my  veracity,  when  I  assured 
them  that  I  was  only  an  English  traveller, 
which  my  letters  of  recommendation,  describ- 
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ing  my  name  and  condition,  could  testify. 
The  smile  of  good-humoured  incredulity, 
played  on  the  lips  of  my  auditors,  who  replied, 
that  the^'-  would  not  dispute  my  words,  but 
i-hould  not  be  deterred  by  them  from  giving 
way  to  the  joy  which  ought  to  signalize  a  day 
which  must  ever  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
their  establishment.  Thej-^  added,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  contend  agamst 
the  ocular  proofs  they  had  obtained  of  my 
quality  and  birth ;  and  when  they  enume- 
rated among  them  the  air  of  dignity  which  1 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal,  the  visible 
emotion  I  experienced  on  beholding  the  arms 
and  pictures  of  my  ancestors  in  their  church, 
and  my  constantly  speaking  Italian,  though 
I  had  affirmed  that  I  was  English,  I  own  that 
I  was  struck  dumb  by  the  contending  inclina- 
tions to  laugh  or  be  serious.  My  host,  who 
was  brother  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  begged  I 
would  e.\ert  my  complaisance  so  far  as  not  to 
resist  their  wishes,  as  it  would  be  put  to  a 
shorter  trial  by  compliance  than  opposition, 
and  I  therefore  yielded,  after  a  second  solemn 
protestation  against  the  distinction  thus  forced 
upon  me.  These  consisted  in  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  monaster^',  beginning 
with  the  belfry.  After  viewing  the  nume- 
rous relics  in  the  monastery,  I  was  allowed  to 
depart,  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  another  ordeal  awaited  my  pa- 
tience, in  a  visit  to  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
nuns,  who  were  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  vicar,  and  who  would,  as  he  assured 
me,  die  of  jealousy  and  mortification,  if  I 
denied  them  the  same  honour  which  I  had 
conferred  on  those  of  the  Madonna  degli 
Angeli.  Luckily,  the  order  was  poor;  and  as 
I  had  not  the  same  claims  on  their  gratitude 
and  reverence,  I  escaped  with  fewer  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  loss  of  much  less  time. 

'On  leaving  this  building,  I  found  my 
horses  in  the  street,  where  they  had  been 
waiting  a  considerable  time  ;  and  while  taking 
leave  of  my  companions,  I  began  to  breathe 
at  the  prospect  of  emancipation  from  all  the 
painful  honours  to  which  I  had  fallen  a  victim, 
and  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  cool  even- 
ing ride,  when  my  annoyances  were  renewed 
by  a  speech  of  the  commandant,  who,  with  a 
solemnity  of  tone  and  audibility  of  voice, 
calculated  to  produce  the  deepest  impression 
on  a  crowd  of  about  five  hundred  persons 
assembled  around  the  horses,  informed  me, 
that  he  had  hitherto  spared  my  feelings,  and 
controlled  his  own,  by  avoiding  to  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  which  I  was  desirous  of 
assuming ;  but  at  the  moment  of  parting,  he 
felt  justified  in  giving  vent  to  a  pubhc  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  re- 
spect which  he  entertained  for  my  family, 
and  those  of  gratitude  he  should  ever  cherish 
for  the  truly  dignified  condescension  with 
which  I  had  treated  him.  I  was  speechless, 
and  scarcely  collected  enough  to  listen  to  the 
conclusi^on  of  his  harangue ;  which  informed 
me  that  he  had  communicated  a  telegraphic 
account  of  my  arrival  to  the  commandant  of 
the  district,  and  would  now  transmit  a  similar 
notification  of  my    departure   to  the    com- 


'  mander-in-chief,  to  whom  he  trusted  I  would 

'  e.vpress  my  satisfaction  of  his  conduct.     The 

I  last  words  concluded  with  a  genuflexion,  and 

I  a  kiss  respectfully  imprinted  on  my  hand,  I 

hastily  mounted  my  horse,  and  hurried  from 

i  this  scene  of  ludicrous  tor.ment,    which,  how- 

I  ever,   it  was   decreed,  should   not  terminate 

here  ;  for  on  looking  about  me,  as  I   quitted 

the  town-gate,    1    beheld    my   host  and   the 

I  Sotto    Intendente  on  horseback  on  each  side 

of  me,  and  found   that  this  singular  infatua- 

I  tion  had  extended  its  power  over  their  minds, 

and  that  they  were  determined  to  accompany 

me  as  far  as  Mesagne,  and  thereby  leave  no 

honour  unperformed  which  they  could  bestow 

on  my  exalted  rank. 

'  On  reaching  the  open  plain,  I  resolved  to 
make  one  more  eft'ort  to  liberate  my  person 
from  the  continuation  of  this  novel  kind  of 
persecution,  which  might,  for  aught  I  knew, 
extend  itself  over  the  remainder  of  my  journey ; 
and  after  another  solemn  protestation  against 
the  name  and  title  thus  forcibly  imposed  upon 
me,  I  conjured  my  two  satellites,  by  all  that 
was  merciful,  to  give  up  their  project  of  at- 
tending me,  representing  that  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  reach 
Mesagne  before  dark,  and  that  their  return 
might  consequently  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience,  if  not  danger.  My  host,  who, 
I  then  perceived,  had  too  liberally  participated 
in  the  homage  offered  me  by  his  sister  in  the 
seducing  semblance  of  rosolio  and  liqueurs, 
was  obstinately  bent  on  non-compliance,  and 
merely  answered  my  earnest  remonstrances 
by  an  energetic  repetition  of  the  words,  A  Itezza, 
e  inutile !  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  all 
appeals  to  him  would  be  fruitless,  and  confined 
my  renewal  of  them  to  his  companion,  whose 
involuntary  distortions  of  countenance,  and 
occasional  contortions  of  body,  induced  me  to 
suspect  that  the  motion  of  a  horse  was  very 
uneasy,  if  not  unusual  to  him.  On  my  ob- 
serving that  he  looked  pale  since  we  had 
begun  our  ride,  he  owned  that  he  had  not  been 
on  horseback  for  several  years,  that  he  was, 
besides,  in  no  verj-  robust  state  of  health,  and 
that  the  paces  of  the  animal  he  mounted  were 
somewhat  rough ;  but  added,  that  he  knew 
his  duty  too  well  to  allow  such  trifling  incon- 
veniences to  deter  him  from  fulfilling  it  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  that  he,  therefore,  should 
not  attend  to  my  injunctions  of  returning, 
unless  they  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
peremptory-  command,  which,  issuing  from 
the  lips  of  royalty,  he  could  not  presume  to 
disobey.  For  once  then  I  resolved  to  assume 
the  dictatorial  tone  of  princely  authority,  and, 
with  as  grave  a  countenance  as  I  could  put 
on,  ordered  him  to  return  to  Brundisi.  He 
pulled  off  his  hat,  kissed  my  hand,  and,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  my  considerate  con- 
descension, united  to  many  pious  wishes  for 
my  prosperous  journey,  he  allowed  me  to  con- 
tinue it,  without  further  interruption.' 

Addison. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  poetn'  in  the 
English  language  was  actually  sketched  by 
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Mr.  Addison  on  Mount  Cenl'=;,  when  returning 
from  Italy  to  Switzerland.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  dated  December  9,  1701,  Mr. 
Addison  thus  alluded  to  it.  '  I  am  now  arrived 
at  Geneva,  by  a  very  troublesome  journey 
over  the  Alps,  where  I  have  been  some  days 
together,  '"shivering  among  the  eternal  snow." 
l\iy  head  is  still  giddy  with  mountains  and 
precipices,  and  you  can  imagine  how  much  I 
am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as 
agreeable  to  me  at  present  as  a  shore  was 
about  a  year  ago,  after  our  tempest  at  Genoa. 
During  my  voyage  over  the  mountains,  I 
made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax, 
which,  perhaps,  1  v/ill  trouble  you  with  a 
sight  of,  if  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  nonsense 
upon  a  review.  You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say, 
as  e.vtraordinary  a  thing  to  make  a  copy  of 
verses  in  a  voyage  over  the  Alps,  as  to  write 
an  heroic  poem  in  a  hackney  coach  :  and  I 
believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  thought  of 
Parnassus  on  Mount  Cenis.' 


Mr.  William  Hutton. 

'  Old  men.'  says  the  amiable  but  eccentric 
antiquar}',  Mr.  William  Hutton,  '  are  much 
inclined  to  accuse  youth  of  their  follies  ;  but 
on  this  head  silence  will  become  me,  lest  I 
should  be  asked,  "  What  can  exceed  the  folly 
of  that  man,  v.'ho,  at  seventy-eight,  walked  six 
hundred  miles  to  see  a  shattered  wall." 

Yet  such  a  journey  did  Mr.  Hutton  actually 
undertake  and  perform,  in  order  to  inspect  the  i 
Roman  wall  in  England  ;  the  wonderful  and 
united  work  of  Agricola,  Hadrian^  and  Severus. 
Mr.  Hutton  had  long  contemplated  the 
journey,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it,  until  his 
family  agreed  to  visit  the  lakes.  '  I  procured 
for  myself,'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  *  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  ivalking,  which,  of  all  modes  of 

'  travelling,  I  prefer.  My  daughter  rode  behind 
her  servant,  and  we  agreed  not  to  impede  each 
other  on  the  v/ay,  but  meet  at  certain  inns  for 
refreshment  and  rest.  I  was  dressed  in  black, 
a  kind  of  religious  travelling  warrant,  but 
divested  of  assuming  airs,  and  had  a  budget 
of  the  same  colour  and  materials,  much  like  a 
dragoon's  cartouche  box,  or  postman's  letter 
pouch,  in  which  were  deposited  the  maps  of 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  the  wall 
with  its  appendages  ;  all  three  taken  out  of 
Gough's  edition  of  the  "Britannia."  To  this 
little  pocket  I  fastened,  with  a  strap,  an  um- 
brella in  a  green  case,  for  I  was  not  likely  to 
have  a  six  weeks'  tour  without  wet,  and  .slung 
it  over  that  shoulder  which  was  the  least 
tired.' 

Mr.  Hutton  began  his  journey  from  Bir- 
mingham, July  14,  i3oi,  and  returned  to  that 
town,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  days,  during 
Vnich  he  had  perfor.med  a  joumey  of  six  hun- 
dred and  one  miles,  with  an  expenditure  of 
iortj  guineas.       'As  so  long  and  solitary  a 

journey  on  foot,'  says  Mr.  H.,  '  was  never 
perhaps  performed  by  a  m^an  of  seventy-eight, 
it  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  town,    which 


Dodwell. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  whose  '  Tour  in  Greece '  forltlS 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject, 
relates  several  instances  of  the  danger  to  which 
travellers  are  subjected  in  making  classical 
researches,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  degraded 
descendants  of  the  most  polished  nation  in  the 
world.  '  On  arriving  near  the  village  of 
Kapourna,'  says  Mr.  D.,  'I  stopped  to  copy 
an  inscription,  sending  my  attendants  forward, 
to  procure  lodging  and  provisions.  My  at- 
tention was,  however,  soon  attracted  by  the 
screams  of  women  and  children  ;  and,  on  en- 
tering the  village,  I  found  the  people  throwing 
sticks  and  stones  at  my  servants,  while  the 
Papas  was  encouraging  the  assailants.  At 
length  Logotheti's  man,  on  receiving  a  wound 
from  a  large  stone,  took  the  priest  by  the 
beard,  and  drawing  his  sword,  would  probablj' 
have  endangered  the  lives  of  all  our  party,  by 
some  rash  action,  had  I  not  arrived  at  that 
moment,  and,  by  holding  the  hand  of  the 
Libadiote,  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  The  Papas, 
sensible  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
pleased  at  my  interference,  exclaimed,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Let  there  be  peace  with  all,  and 
provide  the  strangers  with  house  and  food." 
Al!  appearance  of  hostility  immediately  va- 
nished ;  and  after  Logotheti  had  complained 
a  little  of  the  wound  of  his  leg,  and  the  Papas 
had  expressed  his  indignation  at  having  been 
pulled  by  the  beard,  they  sat  quietly  down 
together,  and  smoked  their  pipes.' 


Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

One  of  the  most  recent  English  travellers 
in  Persia,  is  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  left 
St.  Petersburg  in  August,  1817,  and  jour- 
nej'ed  in  Persia  by  the  route  across  the  Cos- 
sack Steppes,  and  over  the  mountainous 
Caucasus,  to  Tifiis.  His  travels  extended 
through  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  An- 
cient Babylonia  ;  and  fev.-  object^;  worthy  of 
attention  escaped  his  notice  in  those  countries. 
The  passage  of  the  Caucasus  is  less  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  its  natural  difficulties, 
as  from  the  depredations  of  the  Caucasian 
tribes  of  Tartars,  who  infest  these  mountains, 
and  waylay  the  unprotected  traveller.  While 
Sir  Robert  was  journeying  over  these  moun- 
tains, under  a  Russian  escort.  General  Pozzo 
vv'as  negociating  with  a  party  of  these  robbers 
for  the  recovery'  of  an  unfortunate  European 
lady,  who  had  become  their  prisoner.  The 
circumstances  of  her  captivity  were  peculiarly 
distressmg.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  Cos- 
sack officer,  had  left  Kislar  for  this  mountain 
journey,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  single 
servant,  without  any  escort  whatever.  The 
too  probable  consequences  of  his  rashness 
soon  followed  ;  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  these  brigands.  His  coachman  and  his 
servanc  were  murdered  ;  and  before  the  offi- 
cer had  time  for  any  defence,  the  robbers 
fired  into  the  carriage,  and  killed  him  by  the 
caused  me  frequently  to  be  stopped  in  the  I  side  of  his  wife.  They  then  plundered  the 
Street  to  ascertain  the  fact.'  [equipage,   leaving  the  dead    bodies  on   th<j 
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.scene  of  murder  ;  and  carried  the  wretched 
lady  into  the  mountain.s,  where  they  sold 
her  to  a  chief,  going  further  into  the  inte- 
rior. 


Walking  Stewart. 

This  eccentric  gentleman,    v.ho    has    tra- 
velled as  much,   and  to  as  little  purpose,  as 
almost  any  European,  was  originally  a  writer  j 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  j 
and     was     employed     for     some     time,      as  | 
secretary  to  th2  Nabob  of  Arcot.      Having  i 
acquired  a  moderate  competence,  he  travelled 
through  every  part  of  the  world,    China  ex- 
cepted,  and   that  principally  on  foot,  never 
entering  a  carriage,  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute  necessity.      When  he   first  returned  to 
this  country',  he  appeared  in  the  costume  of 
an  Armenian,   and  attracted   notice   by  the 
length  of  his  beard.     As  he  was  an  intelligent 
man,  much  was  hoped  from  the  publication 
of  his  various  journeys ;  but  he  disdained  the 
usual   pursuits    of  travellers,    constantly   an- 
swering inquiries  as  to  the  manners,  customs, 
^c.  of  the  various  countries  v/hich  he  visited, 
b}^  stating,  that  his  were  travels  of  the   mind,  | 
in  order  'to  ascertain  and  develop  the /(?/«- 
7-ity  of  moral  truth ;'   with  which  title   he 
actually  published  a  volume. 


could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  un- 
pleasant to  swallow.  After  the  exertion  of 
entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage 
of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred 
3'ards,  nearly  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting- 
place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an 
Egyptian,  it  crushed  like  a  band-box.  I, 
naturally,  had  recourse  to  my  hands,  to  sus- 
tain my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better 
support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  am.ong  the 
broken  mummies,  v/ith  a  crash  of  bones,  rags, 
and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust, 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again. ' 


Belzoni. 

M.  Belzoni,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  important  researches 
among  the  antiquities  of  Eg^^jt,  was  induced 
to  visit  that  country  with  the  hope  of  turning 
his  knowledge  of  hydraulics  to  good  account. 
He  soon,  however,  relinquished  that  object, 
to  prosecute  his  antiquarian  researches,  which 
he  did  with  unexampled  zeal  and  persever- 
ance. He  succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the 
t'vo  famous  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  tombs.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  discoverer  of  many  remains  of 
antiquit>',  till  then  unknown,  of  the  Kings  at 
Thebes,  and  particularly  that  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  at  this 
moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect,  and 
splendid  monument  in  (hat  countrj'.  Of  the 
difncultks  M.  Belzoni  encountered  in  such  a 
pursuit,  his  account  of  penetrating  .some  of  the 
chambers  of  the  burial-place  of  the  great 
city  of  a  hundred  gates,  v.ill  give  some  out- 
line. 

'  I  often,*  says  he,  'returned  exhausted  and 
fatigued,  till,  at  last,  I  becam.2  inured  to  it, 
and  indifferent  to  what  I  suffered,  except 
from  the  dust,  which  never  failed  to  choak 
my  mouth  and  nose  ;  and  though,  fortunately, 
I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I 


Dr.  Clarke. 

The  qualifications  for  a  traveller  have 
rarely  been  so  happily  co.Tibined,  as  in  the 
person  of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  these  Anecdotes  have  been  in- 
scribed. His  inquisitive  genius,  classical 
attainments,  and  scientific  knowledge,  aided 
by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
a  disposition  so  amiable  as  to  win  all  hearts, 
enabled  him  to  reap  a  richer  harv-est  of  infor- 
mation in  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  so 
nearly  approached  his  own  definition  of  a 
perfect  traveller,  as  himself.  '  One  that 
must  possess  the  pencil  of  Norden,  the  pen 
of  Volney,  the  learning  of  Pococke,  the  per^ 
severance  of  Bruce,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Savary.' 

On  his  return  from  his  extensive  tour,  the 
v.-hole  of  which  is  not  yet  before  the  public, 
Dr.  Clarke  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
subjects  of  natural  historj^,  the  memorials  of 
his  travels,  on  which  he  was  honoured,  in 
full  senate,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Un- 
like too  many  travellers,  Dr.  Clarke  trusted 
little  to  memory,  bat  made  the  most  ample 
notes  of  everything  worthy  of  observation ; 
feeling  that  accounts  of  foreign  countries 
were  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
truth  ;  hence,  the  marked  care  and  fidelity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  narrative. 

While  this  volume  of  Aiiecdctes  was  in  the 
press.  Dr.  Clarke,  vt^ho  had  visited  almost 
every  clime,  and  endured  all  those  privations 
which  are  the  inseparable  lot  of  him  who 
travels  in  distant  countries,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  generous  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 
His  constitution  had  been  much  weakened  by 
travelling  ;  and  his  una^bating  studies,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  his  health,  at  length  subdued 
him.  He  died,  however,  in  possession  of  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  friends  of  scieac? 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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'  Be  just,  and  fear  not.' 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  countr>-'s. 
Thy  God  S,  and  truth's  ;  then,  if  thou  fall'st.  O  Cromwell ! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.'— SH.\KSPEARE. 


Public  Faith. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,  that  one  of 
the  causes  both  of  the  great  corruption  of 
manners  aip.ong  the  Persians,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  thc'r  empire,  was  the  want  of 
public  faith.  '  Of  old, 'says  he,  'the  king,  and 
those  who  governed  under  him,  thought  it  an 
indispensable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and 
inviolably  to  obser\'e  all  treaties  into  which 
they  entered  ;  and  it  was  by  this  sound  policy 
they  gained  the  absolute  confidence  both  of 
their  own  subjects,  and  all  their  neighbours 
and  allies.  Even  Cyrtis  the  Younger,  in 
whose  time  the  Persians  had  greatly  declined 
in  character,  made  it  a  maxim  never  to 
commit  a  breach  of  faith  on  anj'  pretence 
whatever. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble  and  so 
worthy  of  persons  born  for  government,  did 
not  last  long.  A  false  prudence,  and  a 
spuriou.s  artificial  policy,  soon  succeeded  in 
their  place.  'Instead  of  honour,  probity, 
and  true  merit,'  says  Xenophon,  '  being  the 
qualities  cherished  and  distinguished  at  court, 
the  chief  offices  began  to  be  filled  by  persons 
who  made  the  humour  or  caprice  of  their 
sovereign,  their  only  rule  of  action  ;  who  held 
that  falsehood  and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and 
perjury,  if  boldly  put  in  practice,  were  the 
shortest  and  surest  expedients  of  bringing 
about  his  enterprises  and  designs ;  who 
looked  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a 
prince  to  his  word,  and  to  the  engagements 
into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an  effect  of  pusil- 
lanimity, incapacity,  and  want  of  understand- 
ing ;  who  thought,  in  short,  that  a  man  is 
unqualified  for  government,  if  he  does  not 
prefer  reasons  and  considerations  of  state,  to 
the  exact  observation  of  treaties,  though  con- 
cluded in  ever  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  man- 
ner.' 

'The  Asiatic  nations,'  continues  Xenophon, 
'soon  imitated  their  princes  in  double  deal- 
ing and  treachery  :  gave  themselves  up  to 
violence,  injustice,  impiety  ;  and  ended  by 
throwing  off"  all  respect  for  authority,  either 
human  or  divine.' 


'Kings,  sa^-s  Plutarch,  ver^' justly,  'when 
any  revolution  happens  in  their  dominions, 
are  apt  to  complam  bitterly  of  the  unfaithful- 
ness and  disloj-altj'  of  their  subjects ;  too 
often  forgetting  that  it  was  themselves  who 
set  the  first  examples  of  treacherj'.  by  show- 
ing no  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity  in  their 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  sacri- 
ficing them  on  all  occasions  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interests.' 


Justice  and  Expediency. 

Themistocles  having  conceived  the  design 
of  transferring  the  government  of  Greece  from 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians,  into  those 
of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  thoughts  continually 
fixed  on  this  great  project.  Being  at  no  time 
ven,'  nice  or  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his 
measures,  he  thought  anything  which  could 
tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  just  and  lawful.  In  an  assembly  of 
the  people  one  da.y,  he  accordingly  intimated 
that  he  had  a  ver^'  important  design  to  pro- 
pose, but  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people  at  large,  because  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  necessar>^  to  its  success  ;  he  therefore 
desired  that  they  would  appoint  a  person  to 
whom  he  might  explain  himself  on  the  subject. 
Aristides  was  unanimously  pitched  upon  by 
the  assembh%  who  referred  themselves  entirely 
to  his  opinion  of  the  affair.  Themistocles 
taking  him  aside,  told  him  that  the  design  he 
had  conceived,  was  to  bum  the  fleet  belong- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states  which 
then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  when  Athens 
v,-ould  assuredly  become  mistress  of  all  Greece. 
Aristides  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  de- 
clared to  them,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the 
project  of  Themistocles  ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  un- 
fair. Without  enquiring  farther,  the  assembly 
unanimously  declared,  that  since  such  was 
the  case,  Themistocles  should  wholly  abandon 
his  project. 

*  I  do   not  know,'   says    honest   Rolliri, 
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'  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a 
company  of  philosophers,  to  whom  it  costs 
nothing'to  establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime 
actions  of  morality  in  the  schools,  who  deter- 
m.ne  on  this  occasion,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to 
prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and 
just.  It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly 
interested  in  th-2  proposal  made  to  them,  who 
are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who, 
however,  reject  it  with  unanimous  consent, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that 
for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
justice.' 


Making  Money  of  State  Secrets. 

WTien  Solon  undertook  the  arduous  task 
of  reforming  the  political  condition  of  the 
Athenians,  he  resolved,  among  other  things, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  and  oppression 
of  a  number  of  poor  citizens,  who,  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  had  sold  themselves  as 
slaves  to  their  richer  neighbours.  He  ac- 
cordingly framed  a  law,  declaring  all  debtors 
discharged  and  acquitted  of  their  debts.  When 
he  first  determined  on  this  edict,  he  foresaw 
that  to  many  it  would  be  extremely  offensive; 
and  he  was  at  great  pains,  therefore,  to  draw 
it  up  in  as  plausible  and  conciliatory  terms  as 
possible.  When  completed,  he  submitted  it 
confidentially  to  some  particular  friends,  whom 
he  used  to  consult  on  all  important  occasions ; 
and  from  them  it  met  with  the  most  decided 
approval.  More  interested,  however,  than 
faithful,  these  fiiends  took  care,  before  the 
law  was  published,  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  from  their  rich  acquaintance,  and  to 
lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  knowing 
that  the  forthcoming  edict  would  relieve  them 
from  all  necessity  of  payment.  When  the  law 
accordinglj'  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was 
seen  how  Solon's  particular  friends  had  bene- 
fited by  their  privity  to  the  measure,  he  was 
himself  suspected  of  a  corrupt  connivance  at 
their  gains,  and  loud  and  general  was  the  in- 
dignation e.xpressed  against  him,  though  he 
was,  in  fact,  perfectly  innocent  of  all  participa- 
tion m  the  fraud.  A  striking  example,  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  in  office  to  be 
disinterested  and  upright  himself :  all  that 
surround  and  approach  him,  ought  to  be 
so  too  ;  wife,  relations,  friends,  secretaries, 
and  servants.  The  faults  of  others,  are 
charged  to  his  account ;  all  the  wrongs  that 
are  committed  through  his  negligence,  are  im- 
puted to  him,  and  not  unjustly,  because  it  is 
his  bu.siness,  and  one  of  the  principal  designs 
of  his  being  put  into  such  a  trust,  to  prevent 
such  corruptions  and  abuses. 


Aristides. 

When  the  government  of  Greece  was 
transferred  from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athe- 
nians, it  w;is  deemed  proper,  under  the  new 


government,  to  lodge  the  common  treasure  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  to  fix  new  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  public  money,  and  to  impose  a 
tax  on  each  city  and  state  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  its  population  and  wealth.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  person  of  suffi- 
cient virtue  and  integrity  to  discharge  faith- 
fully an  employm.erit  so  confidential,  and  the 
due'  administration  of  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerned the  public  welfare. 

All  the  confederate  states  cast  their  eyes  on 
Aristides,  and  they  unanimously  invested  him 
with  full  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  his  own  fixing 
on  each  of  them,  such  was  their  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  justice.  The  citizens  had  no 
cause  to  regret  their  choice,  for  he  presided 
over  the  treasur>^  with  the  fidelity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  a 
capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion 
of  another's  possessions  ;  whose  care  and  zeal 
is  like  that  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  the 
management  of  his  own  estate  :  and  with  the 
caution  and  integrity  of  a  man  who  considers 
the  public  money  as  sacred.  In  short,  he 
succeeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  ex- 
traordinary', in  acquiring  the  love  of  all  in  an 
office  to  escape  odium  in  which  Seneca  deems 
no  slight  eulogy. 

While  Aristides  was  treasurer-general  of  the 
republic  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  the  peculations  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  these  afterwards,  when  his  own 
account  came  to  be  passed,  raised  a  faction 
against  him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled 
the  public  treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the 
principal  inhabitants  and  the  most  virtuous 
part  of  the  citizens  rising  up  against  so  unjust 
a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  re- 
versed and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was 
elected  treasurer  again  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Aristides  then  seemed  to  repent  of  his  former 
administration,  and  by  showing  himself  more 
tractable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he 
found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  that  plun- 
dered the  commonwealth,  for,  as  he  neither 
reproved  them  nor  narrowlj'-  inspected  their 
accounts,  all  these  plunderers,  grown  fat  with 
spoil  and  rapine,  now  e.xtoUed  Aristides  to  the 
skies. 

The  same  persons  who  had  before  moved 
his  degradation  now  made  interest  with  the 
people  to  have  him  continued  a  third  year  in 
the  treasurership,  but  when  the  time  of  elec- 
tion came,  and  just  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  unanimously  re-electing  Aristides.  he  rose 
up,  and  thus  warmly  reproved  the  Athenians : 
'What!'  said  he,  'when  I  managed  your 
treasure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an 
honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  most 
cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying 
returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it  to 
the  mercy  of  these  robbers  of  the  republic,  I 
am  an  admirable  man,  and  the  best  of  citizens ! 
I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you  that  I  ani  more 
ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day 
than  I  was  of  the  condemnation  you  passed 
against  me  this  time  twelve  months  ;  and  with 
grief  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to 
be  complaisant  to  knaves  than  to   save  the 
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treasures  of  the  republic'  By  this  declara- 
tion he  silenced  the  public  plunderers,  and 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

The  conduct  of  Aristides  on  particular  and 
trying  occasions  was  consonant  with  his 
general  character.  After  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon he  was  the  only  general  to  take  care  of 
the  spoil  and  the  prisoners.  Gold  and  silver 
were  scattered  about  in  abundance  in  the 
enemy's  the  Persian,  camp.  All  the  tents, 
qs  well  as  galleys,  that  were  taken  were  full 
of  rich  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  and 
treasure  of  all  kinds,  to  an  immense  value. 
Here  Aristides  had  the  finest  opportunity  in 
the  world  to  have  enriched  himself  with 
almost  an  impossibility  of  being  discovered. 
.But  he  not  only  took  nothing  himself,  but 
prevented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  every 
body  else  from  meddling  with  the  spoil. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  justice 
and  integrity  of  Aristides  is,  that  notwith- 
standing he  had  possessed  the  highest  em- 
ployments in  the  republic,  and  had  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  its  treasures,  yet  he  died  so 
poor  as  not  to  leave  money  enough  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 


Public  Duty  and   Private 
Friendship. 

When  Cleon  came  into  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  at  Athens,  he  assembled  all  his 
friends,  and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that 
moment,  he  renounced  their  friendship,  lest  it 
should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  dut}',  and  induce  him  to  act 
with  partiality  and  injustice.  As  Plutarch, 
however,  verj-  fairly  obser\-es,  it  was  not  his 
friends,  but  his  passions,  which  he  ought  to 
have  renounced.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
patriot  of  modern  times,  the  great  Washing- 
ton, which  exhibits,  in  a  much  finer  light,  the 
distinction  between  public  duty,  and  private 
friendship.  During  his  administration  as 
Presidentof  the  United  States,  a  gentleman, 
the  friend  and  the  companion  of  the  general, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  revolu- 
tionary' war,  applied  for  a  lucrative  and  very 
responsible  office.  The  gentleman  was  at  all 
times  welcome  to  Washington's  table  :  he  had 
been,  to  a  certain  degree,  necessary  to  the 
domestic  repose  of  a  man,  who  had  for  seven 
years  fought  the  battles  of  his  countrj'. 
and  who  had  now  undertaken  the  task  of 
wielding  her  political  energies.  At  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  Washington  regarded  his 
revolutionary  associates  with  an  eye  of  evident 
partiality  and  kindness.  He  was  a  jovial, 
pleasant,  and  unobtrusive  companion.  In  ap- 
plying for  the  office,  it  was  accordingly  in  the  full 
confidence  of  success  ;  and  his  friends  already 
cheered  him  on  the  prospect  of  his  arrival  at 
competency  and  ease.  The  opponent  of  this 
gentleman,  was  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  politics  of  Washington  ;  he  had  even 
made  himself  conspicuous  amongst  the  ranks 
of  opposition.  He  had,  however,  the  temerity  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  the 
friend  and  the  favourite  of  Washington  aspired. 


He  had  nothing  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  preten- 
sions, but  strong  integrity,  promptitude,  and 
fidelity  in  business,  and  every  quality  v.hich, 
if  called  into  e.xercise,  would  render  service  to 
the  state.  Every  one  considered  the  applica- 
tion of  this  man  hopeless  ;  no  glittering  testi- 
monial of  merit  had  he  to  present  to  the  eye 
of  Washington  ;  he  was  known  to  be  his  poli- 
tical enemy  ;  he  was  opposed  by  a  favourite 
of  the  general's  ;  and  yet,  with  such  fearful 
odds,  he  dared  to  stand  candidate.  What  was 
the  result?  The  enemy  of  Washington  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  and  his  table  com- 
panion was  left  destitute  and  dejected.  A 
mutual  friend,  who  interested  himself  in  the 
affair,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  presi- 
dent on  the  injustice  of  his  appointment.  'My 
friend,'  said  he,  '  I  receive  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come ;  he  is  welcome  to  my  house,  and  wel- 
come to  my  heart ;  but,  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  he  is  not  a  man  of  business.  His 
opponent  is,  with  all  his  political  hostility 
to  me,  a  man  of  business  ;  my  pri%ate  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  am  not 
George  Washington,  but  President  of  the 
United  States ;  as  George  Washington,  I 
would  do  this  man  any  kindness  in  my  power; 
but  as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  can 
do  nothing.' 


Pericles. 

So  great  was  the  disinclination  of  the  great 
Pericles  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so  utter  his 
contempt  for  riches,  that  though  he  was  the 
means  of  raising  Athens  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  Grecian  states, 
though  his  power  had  surpassed  that  of  many 
tyrants  and  kings,  though  he  had  long  dis- 
posed in  the  most  absolute  manner  of  the 
treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not  add  a  single 
drachm  to  the  estate  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father.  In  this  we  may  discern  the  source, 
the  true  cause,  of  the  supreme  authority  with 
which  he  ruled  that  fickle  republic.  The 
submission  yielded  to  him  was  the  just  and 
deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  perfect  dis- 
interestedness. 

Pure  as  was  his  conduct  in  this  respect, 
however,  it  did  not  escape  the  envenomed 
shafts  of  faction.  He  was  audaciously 
charged  with  embezzling  the  public  money 
during  his  administration,  and  a  decree  was 
procured  by  which  he  was  ordained  to  give  in 
immediately  his  accounts.  Although  Pericles 
had  no  real  cause  to  fear  the  strictest  scnitinj'' 
into  his  conduct,  he  could  not  but  be  under 
some  apprehensions  for  the  decision  of  the 
people,  when  he  reflected  on  their  great  levity 
and  inconstancy.  He  prepared,  however,  to 
give  obedience  to  the  decree,  and  but  for  a 
hint  given  him  by  Alcibiades,  then  a  very 
young  man,  would  probably  have  subjected 
himself  to  the  risk  of  a  popular  trial.  Alci- 
biades, calling  at  his  house  one  day,  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  spoken  with,  because  of 
some  affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged.  The  5'oung  man  inquiring 
what   these  mighty    affairs    might    be,   wasi 
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answered  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give 
in  his  accounts.  Alcibiades,  smiling,  remarked 
that  were  he  in  Pericles'  place  he  would  not 
give  in  any  accounts.  The  observation  being 
repeated  to  the  statesman,  it  induced  him  to 
consider  seriously,  and  at  last  to  adopt,  the 
policy  thus  incidentally  suggested  to  him.  In 
order,  however,  to  divert  the  public  attention 
from  the  subject,  he  resolved  to  oppose  no 
longer,  as  he  had  done,,  the  inclination  which 
the  people  had  expressed  for  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  but  giving  it  ever\'  possible  en- 
couragement, turned  their  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  and  made  them  forget  the  call 
they  had  made  upon  him,  on  a  suspicion,  the 
nijustice  of  which  was  ere  long  abundantly 
manifest. 


The  Sidonian  Brothers. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  deposed  Strato, 
the  King  of  Sidon,  he  bade  his  favourite, 
Hephestion,  give  the  crown  to  any  of  the 
Sidonians  he  should  deem  worthy  of  so  e.x- 
alted  a  station.  Hephestion  was  at  this  time 
living  at  the  house  of  tv.-o  brothers,  who  were 
young,  and  descended  from  the  best  family 
in  the  city.  To  these  he  offered  the  crown, 
but  they  declined  to  accept  it.  telling  him 
that,  according  -to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
no  person  could  ascend  the  throne  unless  he 
were  of  the  blood  royal. 

Hephestion,  pleased  with  such  disinterested- 
ness, requested  that  they  would  name  some 
person  of  the  royal  family  who  might  remem- 
ber when  he  was  king,  that  it  was  they  who 
had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  The 
brothers  had  observed  that  several  persons, 
through  ambition,  had  aspired  to  this  distin- 
guished rank,  and  to  obtain  it  had  paid  servile 
court  to  Alexander's  favourites.  Disregard- 
ing, however,  all  the  advantages  which  the 
power  of  nominating  to  a  throne  gave  them, 
they  declared  that  they  did  not  knov.^  any 
person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  than  one 
Abdalonimus,  who  was  descended,  though  re- 
motely, from  the  royal  line,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
get  his  bread  by  daily  labour  in  a  garden 
without  the  city  ;  his  honesty  and  integrity 
having  made  him  disregard  many  advanta- 
geous offers,  and  reduced  him  to  his  extreme 
poverty. 

Hephestion  trusting  to  their  choice,  the 
V-.VO  brothers  went  in  search  of  Abdalonimus 
with  the  royal  garments,  and  found  him  weed- 
ing his  garden.  They  saluted  him  king,  and 
one  of  them  addressing  him,  said,  '  You  must 
now  change  your  tatters  for  the  dress  I  have 
brought  you.  Put  off  the  mean  and  contemp- 
tible habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old. 
Assume  the  garments  of  a  prince  :  but  when 
j'ouare  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  pre- 
serve the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of 
it.  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and 
by  that  means  become  the  supreme  dispenser 
of  life  and  death  over  all  your  citizens,  be 
sure  never  to  forget  the  condition  in  which,  or 
rath?r  for  which,  you  were  ekcted.' 


I      Abdalonimus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a 
I  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of 
'  it,  a.sked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule 
I  him  in  that    manner?      But,   as  he    made  a 
\  greater    resistance  than  suited    their  inclina- 
tions, they  themselves  washed  him,  and  threw 
over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly  em- 
broidered   v.ith    gold ;    then,  after    repeated 
.  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted 
1  him  to  the  palace.     The  news  of  this  was  im- 
j  mediately  spread  over  the  v;hole  city.     Most 
I  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it ;  but 
j  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who  de- 
spising   Abdalonimus's    former   abject    state, 
couid  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  in 
the  king's  court.     Alexander  commanded  the 
newly-elected  prince  to  be  sent  for  :  and  after 
surveying  him  attentively  a  long  v/hile,  spoke 
thus:_  'Thy  air  and  mien  do  not  contradict 
what  is  related  of  thy  extraction  ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  know   with  what  frame   of    mind 
thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty  ?'     '  Would  to  the 
gods,'  replied  he,  '  that  I  may  bear  this  crown 
with  equal  patience.     These  hands  have  pro- 
cured me  all  I  desired  ;  and  whilst  I  possessed 
I  nothing,    I    wanted  nothing.'       This    answer 
I  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  Abdalonimus's 
j  virtue  :    so  that  he    presented  hi.m  not  only 
I  with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had  belonged 
I  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Persian  plunder, 
I  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  to  his  dominions. 


Brutus  and  Cassius. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  having  accused 

;  Lucius  Pella  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 

I  Brutus  finding  the   charge    proved,  branded 

',  him  with  infamy,  notwithstanding  he  had  been 

formerly  censor,  and  frequently  employed  by 

Brutus    him.self  in    offices    of    trust.       The 

:  severity  of   this   .sentence   offended  Cassius, 

!  who,  but  a  few  days  'nefore,    had  absolved  in 

!  public  two  of  his  own  friends  who  had  been 

[  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  continuing  them  in 

j  theiroffices,  and  merely  reprimanding  them 

in  private. 

Cassius  complained  to  Brutus,  and  in  a 
I  friendly  manner  accused  him  of  too  much 
rigour  and  severity.  Brutus,  in  answer,  re- 
minded him  of  the  Ides  of  ?klarch,  when  they 
had  put  to  death  Caesar,  who  neither  vexed 
nor  oppressed  mankind,  but  who  was  only 
the  support  of  those  who  did.  '  If,'  said  this 
noble  Roman,  'justice  could  be  neglected 
under  any  colour  of  pretence,  it  had  been 
better  to  .suffer  the  injustice  of  Caesar's  friends, 
than  to  give  impunity  to  our  own  ;  for  then 
we  could  only  have  been  accused  of  cowar- 
dice ;  whereas  now,  if  we  connive  at  the  injus- 
tice of  others,  we  make  ourselves  Mai)le  to  the 
same  accusation,  and  share  with  them  in  the 
guilt.' 


Roman  Equity. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas,  the  Roman  consul, 
being  sent  against  the  Stelliates,  a  people  in 
Liguria,    bordering    on    the  river   Tanarus, 
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killed  and  took  so  many  of  them  prisoners, 
that  finding  the  forces  of  their  nation  reduced 
to  ten  thousand  men,  they  submitted  to  the 
consul  without  stipulating  for  any  terms. 
Popilius  took  away  their  arms,  dismantled 
their  cities,  reduced  them  all  to  siaverj',  and 
sold  them  and  their  goods  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Such,  however,  v/as  the  equity  of  the 
Roman  senate,  that  they  resented  this  severe 
and  cruel  proceeding,  and  passed  a  decree, 
commanding  Popilius  to  restore  the  money  he 
had  received  for  the  sale  of  the  Stelliates,  to 
set  them  at  liberty,  to  return  them  their  effects, 
and  even  to  purchase  new  arm.s  for  them.  The 
senate  concluded  their  decree  with  words 
which  posterity  ought  never  to  forget,  '  Vic- 
tory is  glorious,  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
subduing  of  an  untractable  enemy  ;  but  it  be- 
comes shameful  when  it  is  made  use  of  to 
oppress  the  unfortunate.' 

Gelon. 

On  the  return  of  Gelon,  general  of  the 
Syracusans,  from  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Carthaginians,  he  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  and 
ordered  them  to  come  armed  to  it.  When  the 
assembly  were  met,  the  only  person  present 
without  arms  was  the  general  himself  Having 
claimed  their  attention,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain every  step  of  his  conduct  during  the 
campaign,  specified  minutely  the  cases  to 
which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  concluded  with  declaring 
that  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make 
against  him,  his  person  and  life  were  at  their 
disposal.  The  Syracusans,  struck  with  so 
unexpected  a  proceeding,  and  still  more  with 
the  censorial  confidence  he  reposed  in  them, 
answered  by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and 
gratitude  ;  they  immediately,  with  one  con- 
.sent,  invested  Gelon  with  the  title  and 
authority  of  king ;  and  to  preserve  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  memory  of  that  patriotic 
and  upright  conduct  which  had  raised  him  to 
the  supreme  dignity,  they  erected  a  statue  in 
honour  of  him,  in  which  he  was  represented  in 
the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded  and 
unarmed. 

Gelon  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  which  the  Syracusans  had  made  of 
him.  By  his  great  equitj'  and  moderation,  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Father  of  his  People,  and 
Patron  of  Liberty.  The  whole  of  royalty  that 
he  assumed,  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it  :  and 
he  was  one  of  the  veiy  fe.v  whom  the  sovereign 
power  made  the  better  man.  He  was  more 
particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable  sincerity, 
truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements.  Hav- 
ing once  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  an 
expedition  he  nieditated,  he  did  not  resort  to 
such  taxes  and  imposts,  as  might  easily  have 
been  raised  in  a  country  so  rich  ;  for  finding 
the  Syracusans  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense, 
he  told  them  that  he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan, 
and  that  he  woiild  engage  to  repay  it  as  soon 
as  the  war  should  be  over.  The  money  was 
advanced,  and  Gelon  punctually  repaid  it  at 
the  time  he  had  promised, 


A  very  singular  fate  befel  the  statue  raised 
by  the  Syracusans,  in  honour  of  this  excellent 
prince;  but  it  was  happily  such  as  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  motives  which 
occasioned  its  erection.  Above  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  when  the  Syracusans  had 
sunk  into  slavery,  and  were  emancipated  from 
it  by  the  exertions  of  Timoleon,  their  deliverer 
thought  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase  from 
Syracuse  all  traces  of  tyrannical  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  the  public  treasury, 
to  bring  to  public  sale,  the  statues  of  their 
former  kings  and  princes.  He  first,  however, 
brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  living  per- 
sonages ;  and  heard  evidence  as  to  their  re- 
spective merits.  They  were  all  condemned 
unanimou.sly,  that  of  Gelon  alone  e.vcepted, 
whichfoundan  eloquent  advocate  and  defender 
in  the  warm  gratitude  which  the  Syracusans, 
even  at  that  distant  period,  entertained  for 
their  first  king,  whose  virtue  they  revered  a$ 
if  he  had  been  still  above. 

Ercheiibaldus. 

Count  Erchenbaldus  de  Burban,  who  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  been  compared  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
for  his  inflexible  integrity  and  love  of  justice. 
When  he  was  lingering  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
fatal  disease,  and  confined  to^  his  bed,  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  him,  that  one  of  his 
edicts,  disobedience  to  which  was  a  capital 
offence,  had  been  transgressed  by  his  nephew. 
The  vigour  of  the  count  was  suddenly  roused ; 
and  sacrificing  the  natural  ties  of  consanguinity 
to  his  determined  love  of  justice,  he  directed 
that  the  young  man  should  instantly  be  pun- 
ished with  the  death  prescribed  by  law.  Those 
who  received  the  order,  pitying  the  youth  of 
the  offender,  and  imagining  that  Erchenbaldus 
had  but  a  few  days  to  live,  neglected  this 
command,  and  merely  recommended  to  the 
young  man  to  keep  himself  carefullj'  con- 
cealed from  the  sight  of  his  uncle  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  they  made  their  regular  official  report, 
and  recorded  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Five  days  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the 
nephew,  imagining  his  uncle's  anger  to  ha%'e 
subsided,  ventured  from  his  place  of  retire- 
ment, and  somewhat  unadvisedly  seated  him- 
self at  the  count's  bedside.  His  appearance 
was  sufficient  to  discover  the  imposition  that 
had  been  practised  ;  but  the  sick  man  show- 
ing no  immediate  displeasure,  made  a  motion 
to  his  nephew  to  approach  him,  and  quietly 
stretched  forth  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  him  : 
when  he  found  him  near  enough,  he  raised 
himself,  and  putting  one  arm  round  his  neck, 
seized  a  knife  w'ith  the  other,  which  he  piti- 
lessly plunged  into  his  breast,  and  thus  be- 
came, in  his  last  moments,  the  terrible  execu- 
tioner of  his  own  sentence  and  condemnation 
on  another. 


Upright  Bi-shop. 

When  Siguard  Magnusen,  King  of  Norway, 
resolved  M'ithout  any  cause  to  divorce  his 
queen,    ^iid   marry  another  woman  J    Bishoy 
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Magnus  being  informed  of  the  day  fixed  for 
ihe  ceremony,  went  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
demanded  an  audience.  Sigurd  suspected 
the  bishop's  business,  and  therefore  received 
him  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  order  to  intimidate 
him  :  but  I\Iagnus  was  void  of  fear,  and  boldly 
represented  to  his  majesty  that  he  was  actmg 
in  defiance  of  God,  and  m  a  manner  that  was 
derogatory  to  his  own  honour.  He  used  all 
his  eloquence,  and  that  authority  to  which  the 
bishops  in  those  times  thought  themselves  en- 
titled, to  induce  the  king  to  desist  from  so  base 
a  purpose.  While  he  spoke,  he  stretched  forth 
his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  even  the  fear 
of  death  could  not  appal  him  m  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Sigurd,  who  was  very  impetuous, 
was  highly  exasperated  to  find  his  will  thus 
stubbornly  disputed,  yet  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  injure  the  good  bishop,  of  whose 
loyalty  and  integritj'  he  was  fully  convinced. 
He,  therefore,  remamed  silent,  but  expressed 
his  indignation  in  his  countenance.  The 
friends  of  Magnus  trembled  for  him.  *  I  have 
no  fear,  my  friends,'  said  the  bishop,  '  but 
were  I  to  die  for  what  I  have  done,  I  should 
meet  my  fate  cheerfully.  I  have  merely  ful- 
filled my  dutj-,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent 
an  evil  example.'  The  zeal  of  Magnus  pro- 
duced this  effect,  that  the  king  felt  ashamed  of 
accomplishing  his  object  in  his  own  palace, 
and  ordered  the  ceremony  to  take  place  where 
he  could  find  a  more  complaisant  bishop. 


Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Mr.  Denzil  HoUis,  afterwards  Lord  HoUis, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  em.ployed  by 
the  parliament  in  the  treaty  of  U.xbridge, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  king.  This  fact  was 
not  long  a  secret,  and  when  it  transpired, 
Mr.  Hollis  was  attacked  in  parliament  bj'  a 
party  opposed  to  him ;  and  nothing  was 
wanted  to  ruin  him,  but  a  witness,  whose 
testimony  might  give  credit  to  the  accusation. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (afterwards  Lord 
Shaftesbury'  ,  was  thought  a  fit  man  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  but  they  thought  he  would 
gladly  embrace  such  a  fair,  and  unsought  for, 
opportunity,  of  ruining  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had 
been  long  his  enemy,  on  account  of  a  family 
quarrel,  whicli  he  had  carried  so  far,  as  by 
power  in  the  House,  to  hinder  Sir  Anthony 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  thouaJLYairly 
elected.  SB 

On  this  presumption.  Sir  Anthoi™BB?per 
was  summoned  to  the  House,  and  beMHllled 
in.  was  asked,  whether,  when  he  was  at 
Oxford,  he  knew  or  had  heard  of  Mr.  Hollis's 
secret  correspondence  with  the  king,  pending 
the  treatj'  of  Uxbridge  ?  Sir  Anthony  replied, 
that  to  this  question  he  could  make  no  as- 
swer  :  for,  although  what  he  bad  to  say,  would 
be  to  the  exculpating  of  Mr.  Hollis,  yet  what- 
ever answer  he  made,  would  be  considered  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  if  he  had  known 
anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  I\Ir.  Hollis, 
hr  woMld  have  taken  that  dishonourable  way  j 


of  doing  him  an  injury-,  and  wreaking  his 
revenge  on  a  man  that  was  known  to  be  his 
enemy. 

Sir  Anthony  was  much  pressed  to  give  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Hollis,  and  even  threats 
were  resorted  to  of  sendmg  him  to  the  Tower, 
if  he  refused  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the 
business.  He  still,  however,  persisted  in  re- 
maining obstinately  silent,  and  was  ordered 
to  withdraw.  Those  who  had  reckoned  upon 
his  subserviency,  being  greatly  disappointed, 
and  displeased,  moved  warmly  for  his  com- 
mitment. Sir  Anthony  waited  in  the  lobby 
unmoved,  and  though  several  of  his  friends 
coming  out,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
satisfy  the  House,  he  kept  firm  to  his  reso- 
lution. Nor  did  this  honourable  conduct  go 
without  its  reward,  for  even  among  the  great 
men  of  the  party  that  opposed  Mr.  Hollis, 
there  were  so  many  who  applauded  his  gene- 
rosity, and  showed  that  the  act  so  much  more 
deserved  the  commendation,  than  the  censure, 
of  that  assembly,  that  the  more  angry  mem- 
bers were  ashamed  to  persist  in  the  motion, 
and  so  dropped  the  debate.  Some  days  after, 
Mr.  Hollis  came  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooper's 
house,  and  in  terms  of  great  acknowledgment 
and  esteem,  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  late 
behaviour  in  the  house,  with  respect  to  him. 
Sir  Anthony  replied,  '  That  he  pretended  not 
thereby  to  merit  anything  of  him,  or  to  lay 
any  obligation  on  him  ;  that  what  he  had  done, 
was  not  out  of  any  consideration  of  him,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  and  what  he  .should 
equally  have  done,  had  any  other  man  been 
concerned  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
fectly as  much  at  liberty  as  before  to  consider 
him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  just  as  he 
pleased.'  iNIr.  Hollis,  however,  was  so  per- 
suaded of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Sir 
Anthony,  that  he  begged  they  might,  for  the 
future,  drop  all  animosities,  and  live  in  terms 
of  friendship ;  to  which,  Sir  Anthony  most 
readily  assented. 


John  Locke. 

:Mr.  Locke  was  not  less  eminent  for  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity  than  for  his  talents.  King 
William  pressed  him  to  go  as  ambassador  to 
one  of  the  principal  courts  in  Europe  ;  but 
this  he  declined,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of 
his  health.  He  then  made  him  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade,  a  post  which  he 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  At  length,  when  his 
health  rendered  a  residence  in  the  country 
necessarj',  and  he  could  not  pass  the  summer 
in  London,  without  endangering  his  health, 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  the  king,  dis- 
daining to  hold  an  employment  of  that  impor- 
tance when  no  longer  able  to  discharge  its 
efficient  duties.  The  king  entreated  him  to 
continue  in  office,  telling  him  that  a  few  weeks' 
attendance  in  town  would  be  sufficient  ;  but 
he  persisted  in  not  retaining  it  as  a  sinecure. 

Mr.  Locke  was  afterwards  reproached  for 
not  having  made  interest  for  some  of  his 
friends  to  succeed  to  the  office,  or  at  least  to 
inform  them  of  his  intended  resignation  of  it, 
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•  I  know,'  said  he,  in  answer  to  one  of  his 
relations  who  reproached  hlra  on  this  subject ; 
'  I  know  what  you  tell  me  very  well,  but  that 
was  the  very  reason  why  I  would  not  commu- 
nicate my  intention  to  any  one.  I  received 
my  commission  generously  from  the  king  him- 
self, and  to  him  I  resolved  to  restore  it,  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  it  on 
some  man  worthy  of  his  bounty.' 


Pedro  the  First. 

Pedro  the  First,  the  eighth  king  of  Portugal, 
distmguibhed  his  reign  by  a  steady  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  and  by  this 
conduct  rendered  both  himself  and  his  people 
happy. 

An  ecclesiastic,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  killed 
a  mason  in  his  employment,  for  not  executing 
some  piece  of  work  agreeable  to  his  mind. 
The  king  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  and  left  it  to  the  proper  courts  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  sentence 
passed  on  the  priest  was,  that  he  should  be 
suspended  froni  saying  mass  during  a  year. 
At  this  slight  punishment  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  naturally  highly  oftended. 

The  king  caused  it  to  be  hinted  to  the  son 
of  the  mason  that  he  should  kill  the  priest. 
He  accordingly  did  so,  and,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  was  condemned  to  death. 
On  this  sentence  being  reported  to  the  king, 
his  majesty  asked,  '  what  was  the  young  man's 
trade?'  The  answer  was,  that  he  followed 
his  father's.  '  Then,'  said  the  king,  '  I  shall 
commute  this  punishment,  by  restraining  hi-n 
from  meddling  with  stone  and  mortar  for  one 
twelvemonth.' 

After  this  affair  he  punished  capital  crimes 
in  the  clergy  with  death  ;  and  when  they  de- 
sired that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
refer  causes  to  a  higher  tribunal,  he  calmly 
replied,  '  This  is  v/hat  I  mean  to  do,  for  I  send 
them  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  to  that  of 
their  ]\Iakcr  and  mine.'' 


Repentance  and  Restitution. 

In  1776,  two  gentlemen  returning  to  Dublin 
were  accosted  by  a  genteel  man,  who  in  dress 
had  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman,  and  who 
begged  they  would  step  with  him  into  an  adja- 
cent public-house,  as  he  had  something  of 
moment  to  communicate.  They  agreed,  and 
the  stranger  then  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen 
if  he  had  ever  possessed  a  gold  watch,  and  if 
he  recollected  the  name  and  number  ?  The 
gentleman  replied  that  he  certainly  once  had 
a  watch,  of  which,  twenty-two  years  ago,  he 
v.'as  robbed  by  five  men,  who  also  took  twenty- 
five  guineas  from  him.  The  stranger  produced 
the  watch,  which  proved  to  be  the  same  the 
gentleman  had  been  robbed  of  and  gave  it 
him  with  tv/enty-five  guineas.  The  gentleman 
then  asked  how  he  had  come  by  these  articles, 
as  he  felt  assured  he  was  only  the  agent  in  the 
business.  The  stranger  desired  to  be  e.xcused 
answering  that  question,  but  said  that  two  of 


the  men  who  had  robbed  him  were  dead,  the 
other  three  were  in  opulent  circumstances. 
'  Happy,'  said  he,  '  are  they,  who  having  in 
youth  despoiled  their  neighbour  unjustly  of 
his  property,  make  restitution  in  their  riper 
years.  This  shows  their  principles  are  not  en- 
tirely vitiated,  and  that  thtir  repentance  is 
sincere  ;  but  thrice  happy  are  they  who  need 
no  such  repentance.' 


Honesty  in  Humble  Life. 

At  a  fair  in  the  town  of  Keith,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1767,  a  merchant 
having  lost  his  pocket-book,  which  contained 
about  ;{^ioo  sterling,  advertised  it  next  day, 
offering  a  reward  of  £10  to  the  finder.  It  was 
immediately  brought  to  him  by  a  countrj-man, 
who  desired  him  to  examine  it ;  the  owner 
finding  it  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  lost  it. 
paid  down  the  reward  ;  but  the  man  declined 
accepting  it,  alleging  that  it  was  too  much ; 
he  then  ofTered  him  ;^i5.  then  ;^io,  then  ^5, 
all  of  which  he  successively  refused.  Eeing 
at  last  desired  to  make  his  own  demand,  he 
asked  only  fi»ve  shillings  to  drink  his  health, 
which  was  most  thankfully  given  him. 

An  instance  of  conduct  extremely  similar 
occurred  at  Plymouth,  at  the  end  of  the  late 
war.  A  British  seaman,  Avho  returned  from 
France,  received  ^^65  for  his  pay.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  the  tap-house  in  Plymouth  Dock- 
yard, with  his  money  enclosed  in  a  bundle, 
he  dropped  it,  without  immediately  discover- 
ing his  loss.  When  he  missed  it,  he  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  it ;  after  some  inquiries,  he 
fortunately  met  J.  Prout,  a  labourer  in  the 
yard,  who  had  found  the  bundle,  and  gladly 
returned  it.  Jack,  no  less  generous  than  the 
other  was  honest,  instantly  proposed  to  Prout 
to  accept  half,  then  £,10,  both  of  which  he 
magnanimously  refused.  Ten  pounds,  next 
five,  were  tendered,  but  with  a  similar  result. 
At  length  Jack  determined  that  his  benefactor 
should  have  some  token  of  his  gratitude, 
forced  a  £,■2  note  into  Front's  pocket. 

Traits  of  character  like  these  would  reflect 
honour  on  any  class  of  society. 


Honourable  Debtors. 

Dr.  Franklin  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  Mr.  Denham,  an  American  merchant,  with 
whom  he  once  came  a  passenger  to  this 
country  : — *  He  had  formerly,'  he  says,  '  been 
in  business  in  Bristol,  had  failed,  in  debt  to  a 
number  TJT  people,  compounded,  and  vrent  to 
Americ^;'  there,  by  a  close  application  to 
business  fis  a  merc'nant,  he  acquired  a  plenti- 
ful fortune  in  a  few  years.  Returning  to 
PLngland  in  the  ship  with  me,  he  invited  his 
old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  easy  compensation  they 
had  favoured  him  with  ;  and  when  they  ex- 
pected nothing  but  the  treat,  every  man,  at 
the  first  remove,  found  under  his  plate  an 
order  on  a  banker  for  the  full  amount  of  th? 
unpaid  remainder,  with  interest.* 
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In  1785,  Mr.  Kutchlnson,  a  cattle-dealer, 
of  Ayrshire,  who  had  compounded  with  his 
creditors  seven  years  before,  summoned  them 
all  to  meet  him  at  Ayr.  Not  one  of  these  had 
the  slightest  idea  for  what  purpose  they  were 
called  together,  until,  a  short  time  before  they 
sat  down  to  an  e.xcellent  dinner  which  he  had 
provided,  he  produced  all  their  accounts,  with 
the  interest  exac'ly  calculated,  and  paid  them 
to  the  utmost  farthing.  The  creditors,  out  of 
gratitude,  and  in  order  that  his  family  might 
possess  a  memorial  of  his  integrity,  presented 
him  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

*  To   \Villia7n  Huichitison,  Drover,   in 
Lanchcad,  Ayrshire. 

'This  cup  is  presented  by  his  late  creditors, 
as  a  small  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they 
entertain  of  his  upright  and  honourable  con- 
duct to  them,  who  having,  from  a  full  convic- 
tion of  his  great  losses  by  trade,  accepted  a 
composition,  in  1778,  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  sterling,  were,  unexpectedly,  called 
together  at  Ayr,  the  2nd  of  February,  1785, 
and  after  receiving  a  handsome  entertaiment. 
Air.  Hutchinson  paid  the  full  amount  of  their 
respective  debts,  with  the  whole  interest  due 
thereon,  amomiting,  at  that  date,  to  ;^i6oo.' 

A  third  instance  of  the  like  honourable 
conduct  was  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Turner,  a 
horse  dealer  at  Maldon.  Having  sustained  a 
succession  of  losses,  he  was  compelled  to  call 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  who,  knowing  his 
honesty,  accepted  of  such  terms  as  he  could 
give  them,  and  gave  him  a  full  discharge  from 
all  his  debts.  Some  time  afterwards  he  pur- 
chased two-sixteenths  of  a  lottery  ticket,  one 
of  which  was  drawn  a  prize  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  entitled  him  to  ^^1250.  He 
no  sooner  received  this  sum  than  he  invited 
his  creditors  to  dine  with  him,  and  paid  every 
farthing  of  their  original  demands  upon  him. 


Turkish  Probity 

A  French  merchant,  whose  house  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  at  Constantinople,  having 
with  great  difficulty  packed  up  some  valuables 
in  a  trunk,  and  being  obliged  to  look  for  his 
v%'ife  and  children,  on  quitting  the  house,  he 
put  his  trunk  into  the  hands  of  the  first  person 
he  met,  who  happened  to  be  a  Turkish  porter. 
He  lost  sight  of  the  man  in  the  confusion,  and 
gave  up  all  idea  of  recovering  his  property. 
Some  months  after,  a  Turk  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  told  him  that  he  had  the  trunk  in 
his  possession,  with  which  the  merchant  had 
entrusted  him  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and 
that  he  had  long  sought  him  in  order  to 
restore  it.  The  trunk  was  then  returned, 
without  a  single  article  being  missing. 


James  II.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

At  the  death  of  the  President  of  ^tfagdalen 
College,  Dr.  Clarke,  the  society,  who  possess 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  head,   were 


about  to  choose  a  successor,  when  they  were 
commanded  by  the  king  to  elect  Anthony 
Farmer,  a  man  who  had  promised  to  declare 
himself  a  Papist,  and  who  was  known  to  be 
of  bad  principles.  The  society,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner, entreated  that  his  majesty 
would  either  allow  them  to  proceed  in  their 
own  election,  or  that  he  would,  at  least,  nomi- 
nate a  more  suitable  person.  To  this  entreaty 
no  answer  was  returned  ;  and  when  the  day 
of  election  arrived,  the  Fellows  made  choice 
of  Dr.  Hough,  a  sincere  Protestant,  ana  a 
man  every  way  qualified  for  the  important 
office.  Enraged  at  this  instance  of  disobedi- 
ence, James  immediately  sent  djwn  a  man- 
date for  setting  aside  Dr.  Hough,  and  elect- 
ing, not  the  person  originally  proposed,  but 
Dr.  Parker,  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  court, 
and  recently  elevated  to  the  see  of  Oxford. 
The  Fellows  refused  to  proceed  to  a  second 
election,  as  the  place  of  President  was  already 
legally  filled  up,  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
could  not  be  chosen  without  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  college.  Dr.  Hough  himself 
thus  boldly  addressed  the  commissioners : 
'  My  lords,  you  say  your  commission  gives 
you  authority  to  cliange  and  alter  statute.s, 
and  to  make  new  ones  as  you  think  fit ;  now, 
my  lords,  we  have  taken  an  oath,  not  only  to 
observe  our  statutes  (laying  his  hand  upon  the 
book  of  the  statutes  of  the  college,',  but  to 
admit  of  no  new  ones,  or  alterations  in  these. 
This  must  be  my  behaviour  here ;  I  must 
admit  of  no  alteration  of  them,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  never  will.'  The  king  was  so 
incensed  at  this  fresh  contempt  of  his  orders, 
that  he  came  to  Oxford  in  person,  and  having 
commanded  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College 
to  attend  him  at  Christ  Church,  he  asked  Dr. 
Pudsey,  the  senior  of  the  Fellows  that  ap- 
peared before  him,  'whether  they  did  receive 
his  letter?'  They  answered,  '  they  did."  The 
king  replied,  'Then  you  have  done  very  un- 
civilly by  me,  and  undutifully.'  His  re- 
proaches and  threats  were,  however,  of  no 
avail :  he  could  not  terrify  the  Fellows  into 
submission.  The  king  then  vented  his  resent- 
ment in  these  terms  :  '  Get  you  gone.  Know 
I  am  your  king.  I  will  be  obeyed  ;  and  I 
command  you  to  be  gone.  Go  and  admit  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  as  president  of  your  college. 
Let  them  that  refuse  it  look  to  it ;  they  shall 
feel  the  weight  of  their  sovereign's  displea- 
sure !'  The  Fellows  then  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  offered  their  petition  to  the  king  ;  but  the 
king  said  to  them,  '  Get  you  gone  ;  I  will 
receive  nothing  from  you  till  you  have  obeyed 
me,  and  admitted  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.'  On 
this,  they  immediately  withdrew  to  their 
chapel,  when  Dr.  Pudsey  again  inquired 
whether  they  would  obey  the  king?  They 
answered  they  were  as  ready  to  obey  his 
majesty  in  all  things  that  lay  in  their  power 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  but  the 
electing  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  being  directly 
contrary  to  their  statutes,  and  the  positive 
oaths  they  had  taken,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  obey  him  in  this  matter.  This  de- 
termination of  the  Fellows  being  made  known 
to  the  king,  after  several  inetiectual  attempts 
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to  unbend  them  to  his  will,  he  caused  Dr. 
Hough  to  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  ex- 
pelled twenty-five  of  the  Fellows.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  was  then  mide  President  by  the 
king,  who  soon  after  turned  out  most  of  the 
Demies,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  put  in 
their  places.  About  a  j'ear  after  this  tyran- 
nical proceeding,  the  king,  finding  that  his 
throne  trembled  under  him,  restored  the 
Fellows  w  ho  had  so  boldly  resisted  his  illegal 
authoiity,  to  their  Fellowships.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  his  crown,  and 
thus  met  with  the  common  fate  of  all  wicked 
princes  who  would  enslave  their  people  to 
gratify  their  own  abominations. 


An  Example  for  Bungling 
Lawyers. 

Chamillart,  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been 
a  celebrated  pleader.  He  once  lost  a  cause 
in  which  he  was  concerned  through  his  exces- 
sive fondness  for  billiards.  His  client  called 
on  him  the  day  after  in  extreme  affliction,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  had  made  use  of  a  docu- 
ment which  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  but 
which  he  had  neglected  to  examine,  a  verdict 
must  have  been  given  in  his  favour.  Chamil- 
lart read  it,  and  found  it  of  decisive  impoit- 
ance  to  his  cause.  '  You  sued  the  defendant,' 
said  he,  '  for  20,000  livres.  You  have  failed 
by  my  inadvertence.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  you 
justice.  Call  on  me  in  two  day.s.'  In  the 
mean  time  Chamillart  procured  the  money, 
and  paid  it  to  his  client,  on  no  other  condi- 
tion than  that  he  would  keep  the  transaction 
secret. 


The  Duke  of  Nevv castle. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, to  Colonel  afterwards  General;  Invin, 
be  says,  '  r^Iy  old  kinsman  and  contemporary', 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  at  length  dead,  and 
for  the  first  time  quiet. 

'  He  had  the  start  of  me  at  his  birth  bj"  one 
year  and  two  months,  and,  I  think,  we  shall 
observe  the  same  distance  at  our  burial.  I 
own  I  feel  for  his  death,  not  because  it  will  be 
my  turn  next,  but  because  I  knew  him  to  be 
extremely  good-natured,  and  his  hands  to  be 
extremely  clean,  if  that  were  possible  ;  for 
after  all  the  great  offices  which  he  held  for 
fifty  years,  he  died  ^^300,000  poorer  than  when 
he  first  came  into  them— a  very  unministerial 
proceeding  I' 

Lucky  Lottery  Ticket. 

That  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  is  a  maxim 
which  experience  has  long  ago  confirmed  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  avarice  often 
overleaps  itself  A  singular  instance  in  sup- 
port of  both  these  acknowledged  truths 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  the  British  metropolis.     A  merchant,  some- 


what remarkable  for  absence  of  mind,  had 
left  his  counting-house  for  the  Bank,  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he  intended  to 
deposit  there  ;  on  reaching  Lombard  Street 
he  found  his  pocket  cut,  and  his  pocket-book 
missing.  He  immediately  suspected  that  his 
pocket  had  been  picked  of  all  his  money,  and 
returning  home,  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  his  clerk.  What,  however,  was  his  astonish- 
ment in  finding  that  he  had  left  the  money 
behind,  and  that  though  his  pocket-book  had 
been  taken  from  him,  yet  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  few  papers  of  little  consequence. 

Pleased  with  the  integrity  of  his  clerk,  who 
gave  him  the  money  he  thought  he  had  lost, 
he  promised  him  a  handsome  .present ;  but 
neglecting  to  falfil  his  promise,  was  reminded 
of  it.  Unwilling  to  part  with  money,  he  gave 
the  clerk  one  of  two  lottery  tickets  he  had 
purchased.  The  3'oung  man  would  have 
preferred  money,  as  he  had  parents  far  ad» 
vanced  in  years,  who  depended  upon  him 
for  support  ;  he,  however,  was  contented, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  had  cause  to  be 
j  so,  for  his  ticket  was  drawn  a  prize  of  ;^2o,ooo, 
which  enabling  him  to  begin  business  for  him- 
self, he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  and 
wealth  as  a  merchant. 


I-ouis  XIL 

"When  Louis  XII.  was  persuaded  to  retain 
the  Archduke  of  Austria  prisoner,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Ferdinand,  he  replied,  '  I  would 
rather,  if  it  must  be  so,  see  myself  deprived 
of  my  kingdom,  the  loss  of  which  might  here- 
after be  recovered,  than  forfeit  my  honour, 
which  can  never  be  restored.  The  advan- 
tages which  my  enemies  obtain  over  me,  can 
scarcely  excite  surprise,  since  they  employ 
means  to  which  I  .shall  nc.  er  resort,  a  con- 
tempt for  good  faith  and  for  1  o  lour.' 


Fair  Award. 

A  peasant  once  entered  the  hall  of  justice 
at  Florence,  at  the  time  that  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  presiding.  He  stated,  that 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  purse  of 
si.xty  ducats,  and  learning  that  it  belonged  to 
Friuli  the  merchant,  who  offered  a  reward  of 
ten  ducats  to  the  finder,  he  restored  it  to  him, 
but  that  he  had  refused  the  promised  reward. 
The  duke  instantly  ordered  Friuli  to  be  sum- 
moned into  his  presence,  and  questioned  why 
he  refused  the  reward  ?  The  merchant  re- 
plied, 'That  he  conceived  the  peasant  had 
paid  himself,  for  although  when  he  gave 
notice  of  his  loss,  he  said  this  purse  only 
contained  sixty  ducats,  it  in  fact  had  seventy 
in  it.'  The  duke  inquired  if  this  mistake  \yas 
discovered  before  the  purse  was  found  ?  Friuii 
answered  in  the  negative.  '  Then,'  said  the 
duke,  '  as  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
honesty  of  this  peasant,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  there  is  indeed  a  mistake  in  this 
transaction  ;  for  as  the  purse  you  lost  had  in 
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it  seventy  ducats,  and  this  which  he  found 
contained  sixty  only,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  be  the  same.'  He  then  gave  the  purse  to 
the  peasant,  and  promised  to  protect  him 
against  all  future  claims. 


Peter  the  Great. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  Cantemir,  Hospodar  of 
Moldavia,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  used  every  exertion  to  rai.se  an 
insurrection  against  the  Grand  Seignior.  In 
this  he  failed,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Czar, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  inability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered,  was 
favourably  received.  When  a  negociation 
for  peace  was  begun,  the  Grand  Vizier  agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed,  on  condition  that  Can- 
temir should  be  given  up.  '  No,'  replied 
Peter,  '  I  would  rather  surrender  all  the 
country  that  I  have  conquered  as  far  as 
Kiusk,  than  yield  to  his  demand.  Not  to 
keep  a  promise  when  it  has  been  once  given, 
is  to  forfeit  all  title  to  confidence  for  ever.' 


Count  Ostermann. 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  Peter  the  Great,  who 
was  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  Wyburgh, 
remitted  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  Count 
Ostermann,  his  ambassador,  to  be  employed 
in  obtaining  the  most  favourable  terms  for 
Russia.  Ostermann  was  acquainted  with  the 
poverty  of  the  nobility,  and  knowing  also  his 
sovereign's  love  of  economy,  disbursed  his 
money  with  such  address,  that  for  ten 
thousand  ducats  he  accomplished  his 
purpose,  and  returned  the  remaining  ninety 
thousand  to  his  imperial  master. 


Patriot  Artist. 

^Vhen  the  King  of  France  had  reduced 
Nancy,  he  sent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that 
new  conquest,  as  he  had  done  that  of 
Rochelle.  The  engraver  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, for  being  a  Lorrainer,  he  could  not  do 
anything  against  the  honour  of  his  prince  and 
country.  The  king,  instead  of  being  dis- 
pleased, confessed  '  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  was 
happy  in  having  such  faithful  and  affectionate 
subjects.' 


Frederick  the  Great. 

A  Prussian  ecclesiastic,  of  the  name  of 
Mylius,  found  among  his  father's  papers,  a 
promissory  note  to  a  considerable  amount, 
which  the  Prince  Royal,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great,  had  given  him.  He,  therefore,  im- 
mediately sent  It  to  the  king,  with  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

'  Sire, — Among  my  father's  papers,  I  have 
found  the  enclosed  note.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
it  has  been  through  negligence,  or  any  other 


means,  that  it  has  not  been  cancelled.  I 
know  not,  but  I  leave  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
posal of  your  majesty.' 

The  king  immediately  sent  for  IMylius,  and 
said,  that  he  well  remembered  receiving  the 
money  from  his  father,  and  that,  if  there  was 
any  error,  he  would  be  the  loser  himself. 
He  immediateiy  paid  the  money,  with  in- 
terest. 


Francis  the  First. 

Chabot,  a  distinguished  admiral  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  issued  a 
commission  to  the  Chancellor  Poyet,  and  other 
judges,  to  bring  the  admiral  to  trial,  on  an 
indictment  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Royal  Advocate.  The  chancellor  was  a  man 
of  unlimited  ambition,  and  hoping  to  please 
the  king  by  condemning  the  admiral,  seduced 
some  of  the  judges  by  promises,  and  others 
by  threats,  to  join  him  in  his  decision. 
Though  nothing  could  be  proved  against  the 
admiral,  yet  the  chancellor  and  judges  de- 
creed the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  dismissa 
from  all  his  offices,  and  imprisonment. 

The  king  learning  of  the  artifice  by  which 
.such  a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against 
the  admiral,  instantly  restored  him  to  his 
estate  and  his  liberty,  and  caused  the  chan- 
cellor to  be  degraded. 


Count  Munich. 

When  Catherine  the  Second  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  she  solicited  Count  Munich 
to  accept  some  marks  of  her  favour,  although 
she  knew  he  had  been  the  most  formidable 
opponent  to  her  accession.  'No,'  .said  the 
count,  '  I  am  an  old  man  ;  I  have  already 
suffered  many  misfortunes ;  and  if  I  pur- 
chased a  fev/  years  of  life,  by  compromising 
my  principles,  I  should  make  but  a  bad  ex- 
change.' 


Nonconformity. 


Dr.  Owosi,  the  celebrated  dissenter,  though 
a  warm  opponent  of  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance,  and  divine  right,  was  a  man  of  so 
upright,  pure,  and  moderate  a  character,  as 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  by  those 
who  were  most  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  and 
practice.  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  brother, 
the  bigoted  James,  both  paid  him  particular 
attention.  James,  when  Duke  of  York,  .sent 
for  him.  and  entered  into  a  long  discussion 
with  him,  of  the  justifiableness  of  non-con- 
formity. The  doctor  found  it  probably  not 
very  difficult  to  confute  his  highness  in  argu- 
ment ;  but  was  treated  with  affability,  and 
dismissed  with  kindness.  Charles  also  sought 
an  interview  with  the. doctor,  and  it  ended  in 
a  way  which  showed,  that  while,  like  his 
brother,  he  could  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
he  could  be  something  more  than  civil  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.     After  conversing  for 
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more  than  an  hour  "Anth  the  doctor,  on  dif- 
ferent topics,  he  gave  him  the  strongest  assur- 
ance of  his  friendship  and  protection,  told 
him,  that  he  should  at  all  times  have  free 
access  to  his  person,  regretted  that  he  had 
suffered  injury  to  be  done  to  anyone  for  think- 
ing independently  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
presented  the  iloctor  with  a  thousand  gumeas, 
which  he  requested  he  would  distribute  among 
those  v,ho  had  suffered  most  for  '  conscience 
sake. ' 

Dr.  Donne. 

Dr.  Donne  having  clandestinely  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moore,  when  with- 
out any  appointment  in  the  church,  or  visible 
means  of  maintaining  a  family,  was  treated  for 
some  time  with  great  severity  by  the  old 
gentleman.  At  length,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  some  mutual  friends.  Sir  George  gave 
the  doctor  a  bond,  to  pay  him  as  a  portion  for 
his  daughter,  ^800  upon  a  specified  daj',  or 
£,10  quarterly,  until  the  sum  was  liquidated. 
The  latter  mode  of  payment,  was  that  pre- 
ferred by  Sir  George  ;  but  it  had  not  con- 
tinued long,  when  the  doctor  was  promoted 
to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  The  next  tim^e 
his  father-in-law  waited  on  him  with  a  quarter's 
salary  instalment,  the  doctor  thus  handsomely 
addressed  him :  '  I  know.  Sir  George,  that 
your  present  condition  is  such  as  not  to 
abound,  and,  I  hope,  mine  is  such  as  not  to 
need  it.  I  will  therefore  receive  no  more  from 
you  on  that  contract.' 

When  this  eminent  divine  and  poet  was 
seized  with  that  illness  of  which  he  expired,  he 
gave  another  memorable  proof  of  that  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  which  had  distinguished 
him  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
was  requested  to  renew  some  prebendal 
leases,  the  fines  for  which  were  considerable, 
and  would  have  added  largely  to  the  fortune 
he  had  to  bequeath  his  family.  '  No,  no,' 
said  the  worthy  man,  '  I  dare  not  now  that  I 
am  upon  my  sick  bed,  when  Almightj'  God 
has  made  me  useless  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  seek  to  obtain  any  advantages  out  of  it.' 


Whiston. 

AVhiston  v.^as  a  pensioner  to  Queen  Caroline, 
who  often  admitted  him  to  the  honour  of  con- 
versing with  her,  and  paid  the  pension  with 
her  own  hands.  One  day  she  said  to  him, 
'  Mr.  Whiston,  I  understand  you  are  a 
free  speaker,  and  honestly  tell  people  of 
their  faults  ;  no  one  is  without  faults,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  mine.'  \Vhis- 
ton  hesitated,  until  at  length  he  found  he 
could  not  evade  an  answer.  '  Well,'  said  he, 
'  since  your  majesty  insists  upon  it,  I  must 
obey.  There  are  abundance  of  people  who 
come  out  of  the  country  every  year  upon  busi- 
ness. They  all  naturally  desire  to  see  the 
king  and  queen,  and  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  so  convenintly  as  at  the 
chapel  royal ;  but  these  country  folks,  who 
are  not  used  to  such  things,  are  perfectly 


astonished  to  see  your  majesty  talking  with 
the  king,  even  at  the  time  of  divine  service, 
and  leave  town  with  impressions  by  no  means 
favourable  to  your  majesty,  which  they  report 
in  the  country.'  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,' answered 
the  queen.  '  I  believe  there  may  "oe  too  much 
truth  in  what  you  say  ;  but  pray,  Mr.  Whiston, 
tell  me  of  another  fault.'  '  No,  madam,'  re- 
plied he,  '  let  me  see  yoii  mend  this  before  I 
tell  you  of  another.'  Her  majesty  had  the 
good  sense  to  respect  the  rebuke,  and  to  con- 
tinue her  friendship  to  her  honest  and  faithful 
monitor. 

Charles  XII. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  he 
dethroned  King  Augustus,  was  advised  by 
Count  Piper  to  annex  Poland  to  his  dominions 
as  a  fair  conquest,  and  to  make  the  people 
Lutherans.  The  temptation  thus  presented 
to  him  of  repairing  his  losses,  enlarging  his 
kingdom,  extending  his  religion,  and  re- 
venging himself  of  the  Pope,  made  him 
hesitate  a  little.  But  reflecting  on  his  de- 
claration to  the  Polish  malcontents,  that  his 
purpose  was  oxAy  to  dethrone  Augustus,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  king  of  their  own 
nation;  'I  reject  a  kingdom,' said  he,  'that 
I  cannot  keep  without  a  breach  of  promise. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  more  honourable  to  be- 
stow a  crown,  than  to  retain  it.' 


Di-sinterested  Dean. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  Dr. 
Wallis  was  Dean  of  Waterford,  and  during 
the  troubles  of  that  unhappy  countrj-^  at  that 
period,  he  .suffered  greatly  in  his  private 
fortune,  from  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  After  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  firmly  established 
by  King  William,  Wallis  was  presented 
to  the  court  of  London,  as  a  gentleman  who 
had  well  merited  the  royal  patronage.  The 
kinghad  before  heard  the  story  of  his  sufferings, 
and  therefore  immediately  turning  to  the  dean, 
desired  him  to  choose  any  church  preferment 
then  vacant.  Waliis  'with  all  the  modesty 
incident  to  men  of  real  worth),  after  a  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  favour,  re- 
quested the  deanery  of  Derr>'.  '  How  !'  re- 
plied the  Icing  in  a  transport  of  .surprise,  'ask 
the  deanery,  v.'hen  you  must  know  the  bishopric 
of  that  very  place  is  also  vacant?'  'True,  my 
liege,'  replied  Wallis,  '  I  do  know  it,  but 
could  not  in  honesty  ask  so  great  a  benefice, 
being  conscious  there  are  many  other  gentle- 
men who  have  suffered  more  than  my.self,  and 
deserve  better  at  your  majesty's  hands  ;  I 
therefore  presume  to  repeat  my  former  re- 
quest.' It  is  needless  to  add,  his  request  was 
granted. 

Magnanimous  Creditor. 

A  rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  wi-shing  to  be- 
friend a  manufacturer  in  that  city,  advanced 
him  50,000  livres  for  goods  which  he  was  to 
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furnish.     The  manufacturer,  soon  afterwards,  j 
finding  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  fulfil  his  | 
engagement,  he  was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  i 
rejxiired  immediately   to   the   merchant,  and  i 
acquainting  him  with  the  critical  situation  of  ! 
his  affairs,  returned  the  whole  sum  he  had  re-  j 
ceived   in  advance.     '  No,'  said  the  generous  ' 
merchant,  '  you  have  made  me  your  confidant,  | 
but  I  should  consider  myself  as  an  accomplice  | 
in  your  bankruptcy  if  I  were  to  receive  this 
money  without  the  knowledge  of  j'our  other 
creditors  :  therefore  take  it  back  ;  forget  that 
^•ou  are  my  creditor,  and,  if  possible,  preserve 
your  honour  and  credit  ;  but  if,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  your  effects,  enter  me  among  the  rest  of 
your  creditors,  and  let  me  be  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dividends  they  may  receive.' 


Honourable  Surrender 
Rewarded. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  was 
given  by  one  who  was  a  witness  to  the  trans- 
action. '  I  attended  the  examination  of 
Messrs.  Neale,  James,  and  Down  bankers  In 
London  .  The  unhappy  circumstances  under 
which  tnese  gentlemen  laboured,  particularly 
Mr.  James,  was  affectingly  striking ;  I 
acknowledge  that  I  was  not  less  astonished  at 
the  honesty  of  his  conduct  than  I  was  grieved 
for  the  greatness  of  his  misfortune,  I  have  no 
intimacy  whatever  v.ith  Mr.  James,  nor  am 
otherwise  acquainted  than  as  having  for 
several  years  done  business  at  the  house ; 
consequently  I  am  not  biassed  by  partiality, 
or  influenced  by  any  other  prejudice,  than 
that  which  I  wish  ever  to  indulge  towards  an 
honest  man.  It  is  generallj'  known  that  Mr. 
Fordyce  solely  occasioned  the  failure  of  this 
house,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  partners  were 
une.xpectedly  involved  and  precipitated  into 
ruin.  Mr.  James'.s  property.  I  am  told,  far 
exceeded  that  of  either  INIr.  Neale  or  Down, 
amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
all  which  he  most  cordially  surrendered.  The 
presiding  commissioner  observed  that  Mr. 
James  had  even  brought  several  articles  into 
the  account,  which  he  was  not  strictly  bound 
to  do  ;  he  had  retained  neither  watch  nor 
rings.  His  money  (which  from  appearance 
could  be  but  trifling)  was  tied  up  in  a  purse. 
After  surrendering  it,  he  discovered,  upon 
feeling  in  his  pockets,  that  he  had  uninten- 
tionally left  a  trifle  behind.  The  mistake  was 
undesigned,  and  therefore  immediately  cor- 
rected. Mr.  James,  who  had  already  surren- 
dered thirty  thousand  pounds,  nobly  produced 
the  last  halfpenny  of  his  fortune.  .Some  may 
smile  at  this  as  the  contrivance  of  affectation  ; 
but  all-convincing  as  his  manner  was  of  its 
resulting  from  motives  of  an  opposite  nature, 
I  cannot  forbear  crying  out  in  admiration,  O  '< 
matchles.s^probity  !  how  truly  ennobling  is  un-  j 
afiected  honesty  ! 

'  The  creditors  generously  returned  the  de-  i 
posits  the  partners  had  made,  after  which  the  [ 
presiding  commissioner  informed  the  creditors 


that  'Mr.  James  had  put  a  paper  into  his 
hand  which  he  had  desired  him  to  read.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  to  the  follow- 
ing import : — "  Gentlemen,  Mr.  James  is  too 
deeply  impressed  by  his  situation  to  address 
you  personally.  The  kindness  you  have  now 
conferred  he  accepts  with  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude ;  and  did  he  appear  before  you  only  as 
an  individual,  he  would  cease  to  give  you  any 
further  trouble  ;  but  the  ties  of  nature  and  the 
affections  of  a  father  prevail  with  him  to 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  your  attention  and 
assistance.  A  wife  and  seven  children,  nil  of 
whom  are  dependent  upon  him,  reduced  frora 
a  state  of  affluence,  to  that  of  poverty,  call 
forth  all  the  yearnings  of  a  husband  and  of  a 
parent.  Mrs.  James,  upon  her  marriage, 
.settled  an  estate  of  the  value  of  ;^r6o  per 
annum  upon  Mr.  James  for  life,  with  the  re- 
mainder to  herself  and  children.  For  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  estate  for  life,  which  will 
probably  now  not  be  a  long  one,  he  humbly 
supplicates  your  kindness.  In  doing  this,  he 
is  wholly  influenced  by  the  affection  which  he 
bears  to  the  tenderest  branches  of  himself  and 
wife.  He  ventures,  gentlemen,  in  this  ad- 
dress, to  appeal  to  your  feelings  as  men,  as 
husbands,  and  as  fathers.  If  you  shall  in- 
dulge this  request,  be  assured  the  blessing  of 
infants  will  descend  upon  you." 

'  The  address  was  too  pathetic  to  be  read 
without  tears,  for  the  commissioner,  to  his 
honour  be  it  spoken,  evinced  himself  "  a  man 
of  feeling,"  or  to  be  heard  without  receiving 
the  strongest  testlmonals  of  pity  and  commi- 
seration. The  meeting  unanimously  com- 
plied with  the  request.  I  acknowledge  it  was 
to  me  the  most  mixed  scene  of  melancholy  and 
of  pleasure  I  had  ever  witnessed.' 


English  Honour  and  Italian 
Finesse. 

In  the  year  1780,  a  young  English  noble- 
man lost  to  Count  Palfy,  in  Vienna,  the  sum 
of  120,000  florins  (;^i2,ooo),  and  gave  him  a 
bond  for  the  sum,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  whom  he  wished  not  to  afflict  by 
asking  him  to  pay  so  large  a  debt  for  him. 
Count  Paify  affected  to  admire  his  dellcac}', 
but  caused  the  bond,  torn  in  tv.o,  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  father.  The  young  Englishman, 
however,  sent  the  120,000  florins,  in  money,  to 
the  count,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
father. 


A  Lesson  in  Diplomacy. 

A  gentleman  who  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  went  to 
Lord  V/entworth  to  take  his  advice  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  he  might  best  execute  his 
mission  with  credit  to  himself  and  honour  to 
his  country.  '  To  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
serve  your  country,'  .said  the  sagacious  noble- 
man, '  you  m.ust  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, sZ-ea/c  tlie  truth,  for  the  consequence 
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will  be  that  you  will  never  he  believed.  By 
this  means  you  will  not  only  secure^  yourself 
against  the  treachery  of  the  inquisitive,  but 
■  vill  put  all  you  deal  with  at  fault  in  their  con- 
;'  jctures  and  projects.* 


Sir  Thomas  More. 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
Lord  Ciiancellor,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  suit 
dependmg  before  him  sent  him  a  present  of 
two  silver  flagons.  The  chancellor  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  fill  them 
with  the  best  wine  m  his  cellar,  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  that 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obeying  him  ;  and  that  when  the 
flasks  were  empty,  he  should  be  welcome  to 
have  them  filled  again. 


Seneca. 

Neither  the  great  wealth  which  Seneca 
acquired  as  the  preceptor  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  nor  the  lu.xury  and  effeminacy  of  a 
court,  produced  any  alteration  in  that  s^'stem 
of  life  which  this  great  philosopher  had  planned 
for  himself.  He  continued  to  the  last  to  live 
abstemious,  correct,  and  above  all,  free  from 
flattery  and  ambition.  '  I  had  rather,'  said  he 
to  Nero,  '  offend  you  by  speaking  the  truth 
than  please  you  by  lying  and  flattery.'  When 
Seneca  perceived  that  his  favour  was  on  the 
decline,  and  that  his  enemies  were  constantly 
reminding  the  emperor  of  the  wealth  which  he 
amassed,  he  offered  to  make  a  full  surrender 
of  all  the  gifts  which  had  ever  been  conferred 
upon  him.  The  tyrant,  however,  not  only  de- 
clined the  offer,  but  protested  that  his  friend- 
ship for  him  remained  the  same.  The  con- 
tinued machinations  of  his  enemies  were  at 
length  so  successful  that  the  emperor  sent  him 
an  order  to  put  himself  to  death.  Seneca  re- 
ceived the  mandate  with  calmness  and  coTn- 
posure,  and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  alter 
his  will.  The  officer  entrusted  with  the  e.\e- 
cution  of  the  sentence  refused  to  grant  such 
permission.  Seneca,  then,  addressing  his 
friends,  said,  that  '  since  he  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  any  other  legacy,  he  requested  they 
would  preserve  the  e.xample  of  his  life,  and 
exercise  that  fortitude  which  philosophy 
taught.' 


Spoliation  of  Corinth. 

When  L.  Alummius,  the  Roman  consul,  had 
defeated  the  Corinthians  under  Dracus,  and 
the  whole  of  Achaia  had  submitted  to  his 
£irms,  the  senate  sent  him  orders  to  demolish 
^terlj-  the  c\X.y  of  Corinth,  for  there  its  am- 
bassadors had  received  those  insults  which 
led  to  the  war.  The  general  obeyed  his 
orders,  but  in  the  execution  of  them  gave  a 
rare  example  of  disinterestedness  and  inte- 
grity. For  all  the  brazen  images,  all  the 
marble  statues  and  pillars,  all  the  paintings  of 
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the  ablest  artists,  and  other  rich  spoils  with 
which  this  noble  city  abounded,  he  touched 
not  one  ;  nor  would  he  allow  a  single  relic  of 
the  glory  of  Corinth  to  be  transferred  to  his 
house  as  a  memorial  of  his  victorj^  over  it,  deem- 
ing it  a  far  prouder  boast  to  have  subdued  a 
great  and  wealthy  city,  and  to  have  had  all 
its  treasures  within  his  grasp,  without  adding 
a  single  denier  to  his  own. 


Paulus  Emihus. 

Paulus  Emilius,  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  gained  two 
general  battles,  and  reduced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cities,  and  y&t  returned  to  Rome  not  one 
groat  the  richer  for  all  these  victories.  How 
pure  may  we  not  expect  the  domestic  admi- 
nistration of  a  man  to  have  been  who  could 
behave  with  such  integrity,  when  at  a  distance 
from  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  when  possessed  of  absolute  power  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  Although  he  was  twice  consul, 
yet,  when  he  died,  he  left  scarcely  enough  to 
satisfy  his  wife's  jointure. 


Eccle.siastical  Appointments. 

Few  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have  shown 
a  more  scrupulous  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  holy  mi- 
nistrj%  than  the  celebrated  Bishop  Grosseteste. 
Pope  Innocent  sent  him  a  mandate  to  promote 
a  nephew  or  son;  of  his  holiness  to  the  first 
canonry  which  should  be  vacant  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lincoln,  declaring  that  any  other  dis- 
posal of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and  void, 
and  that  he  would  excommunicate  whoever 
dared  to  disobej'his  injunctions.  This  nephew 
was  a  young  Italian,  who  possessed  not  one 
qualification  for  the  office,  nor  any  other  merit 
more  substantial  than  that  of  having  a  pope 
for  his  uncle.  The  bishop  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  gross  prostitution  of  his  authority  to  in- 
vest such  a  person  with  the  canonn,^  and  in- 
stantly wrote  to  the  pope,  refusing  compliance 
in  the  most  resolute  and  spirited  manner,  and 
almost  returning  excommunication  for  excom- 
munication. The  pope,  on  receiving  so  unex- 
pected an  answer,  angrily  exclainied,  '  Who  is 
this  old  dotard,  deaf  and  absurd,  that  thus 
rashly  presumes  to  judge  of  my  actions?  By 
Peter  and  Paul,  if  the  goodness  of  my  heart 
did  not  restrain  me,  I  should  so  chastise  him 
as  to  make  him  an  example  and  a  spectacle  to 
all  the  world  I  Is  not  the  King  of  England 
my  vassal,  my  slave,  and  for  a  word  speaking 
would  throw  him  into  prison  and  load  him 
with  disgrace?'  His  holiness  proceeded  to 
pronounce  the  excommunication  of  the  bishop, 
who  contented  himself  with  appealing  to  the 
tribunal  of  heaven,  and  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  see. 

Of    a    spirit    equally    upright,    and     mere 

directly    disinterested,    was    John     Egerton, 

I  Bishop  of  Durham.     The  preferments  at  his 

I  disposal,  he  distributed  with  a  truly  pastoral 

1  care  ;  always  preferring  those  clergymen  who 
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were  most  distinguished  for  their  learning, 
merit,  and  humility.  In  one  instance,  where 
he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  promote  a  particular 
friend  of  his  own,  he  refused  to  indulge  his 
inclination,  from  a  doubt  that  the  person  was 
not  sincere  in  the  belief  of  the  sentiments  he 
professed.  He  had  made  a  covenant  with 
himself,  and  he  kept  it,  that  his  inclinations 
should  never  interfere  with  his  duty. 


Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

Some  reluctance  having  been  manifested, 
to  fulfil  a  promise  which  was  made  of  increas- 
ing the  pension  of  Sir  Francis  Barnard,  the 
intrepid  governor  of  jNIassachusetts  Ray,  to 
;^iooo  a  year,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  threa- 
tened, if  it  was  not  kept,  to  resign  the  Colo- 
nial Department.  Sir  Francis,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  hastened  to  the  noble  earl,  and  entreated 
him  to  remain  in  office  ;  '  For,'  said  he,  '  it 
would  be  an  additional  chagrin  to  me,  that 
the  country  should  lose  the  benefit  of  your 
service.'  Lord  North  soon  afterwards 
granted  to  Sir  Francis  the  pension  he  had 
promised  him  ;  and  afterwards,  in  lieu  of  it, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  Ireland. 


The  Lost  Half-Guinea. 

A  gentleman  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Newcastle,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was 
called  in  by  a  shopkeeper,  who  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  to  him  to  the  amount  of  a 
guinea.  The  gentleman,  much  astonished,  , 
enquired  how  this  was,  as  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstance.  The  shopkeeper 
replied,  that  about  twenty  years  before,  as  the  | 
gentleman's  wife  was  crossing  the  river  Tjme  I 
in  a  boat  which  he  was  in,  she  accidentally  I 
dropt  half  a  guinea  as  she  took  out  her  money  | 
to  pay  the  fare.  The  shopkeeper,  who  had  a  i 
family  at  home  literally  starving,  snatched  up  I 
the  half-guinea.  He  had  since  been  pros-  ' 
perous  in  the  world,  and  now  seized  the  first  I 
opportunity  since  his  good  fortune,  of  paying 
the  money,  with  interest. 


royal  master,  in  which  he  magnanimously  re- 
quested him  to  forget  the  promise  which  he 
had  made  him.  and  to   suffer  his  life  to  be 
taken,  if  by  that  means  the  public  peace  could 
i  be  secured.     Whatever  impression  this  noble 
!  offer  may  have  made  upon  Charles,  and  it  is 
I  difficult  to  imagine   that  it  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  awaken  the  strongest  feelings 
I  of  sympathy  in  the  royal  breast,  it  made  none 
on  the  heartless  courtiers  around  him,    who 
coolly  urged,  that  the  full  consent  of  Strafford 
to  his  own  death,  absolved  his  majesty  from 
every  scruple  of  conscience  under  which  he 
,  might    labour.      The    weak     and    irresolute 
1  Charles  at  length  yielded  to  these  importuni- 
[  ties,    and    in    breach  of    the  solemn  promise 
which  he  had  made,   not  to  suffer  'a  hair  of 
I  his  head  to  be  touched,'  granted  a  commission 
i  to  four  noblemen  to  give  their  royal  assent  to 
I  the  bill  for  the  earl's  attainder  and  execution. 
j       Strafford,    notwithstanding    the    voluntary 
tender  of  his  life,   which  he  had  made  in  1 
letter  to    the  king,   was  quite  unprepared  foi 
.so  sudden    and    utter    a    dereliction    by   his 
sovereign.     When  Secretary  Carleton  waited 
on  him  with  the  intelligence,  and  mentioned 
that  his  lordship's  own  consent    was    one  of 
the  circumstances  which  weighed  chiefly  with 
the  king,  in  assenting  to  his  death  ;  the  earl, 
in  mingled  surprise    and    indignation,  asked 
'  If  it  was  indeed  possible  that  the  king  had 
given   assent    to    the    bill?'     When  Carleton 
assured  him  of  the  truth,  he  exclaimed,  '  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,   nor  in  the  .sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.' 

Can  we  wonder  that  a  prince,  who  could 
thus  faithlessly  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  devoted 
servant,  should,  in  the  ways  of  Providence, 
become  himself  the  victim  of  outrage  and 
violence  ? 


Fate  of  Strafford. 

None  of  all  those  who  attached  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
more  distinguished  for  talents,  zeal,  and 
fidelity,  than  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  king  was  not  insensible  of  his  services, 
and  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude,  swore, 
that  while  he  had  power  to  help  it,  '  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  the 
Parliament.'  When,  at  length,  Strafford,  by 
the  able  support  which  he  gave  to  the  obnox- 
ious measures  of  the  crown,  brought  upon 
himself  the  general  indignation  of  the  people  ; 
when  he  was  impeached,  condemned,  and 
cast  into  prison,  and  when  it  seemed  that 
nothing  but  his  death  could  appease  the 
popular  rage,  the  earl  sent  in  a  letter  to  his 


Homan  Idea  of  Treachery. 

It  was  a  noble  answer  which  a  Roman 
general  once  made  to  a  traitor,  who  came  and 
tendered  him  the  keys  of  a  town  that  he  had 
besieged: — 'Wretch,'  said  he,  'know  that  it 
is  not  yet  so  bad  with  the  Romans,  that  they 
should  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  taking  towns 
by  treachery.' 


A  Judge  above  Resentment. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
lord  justice  clerk  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees  leading  to  his  country  house, 
though  not  growing  on  ground  which  he 
could  call  his  own,  happened  to  displease  the 
proprietor,  who  caused  all  the  trees  to  be  cut 
down.  The  damage  was  irreparable,  but 
his  lordship,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable 
disposition,  submitted  to  it  in  silence. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  it  happened, 
that  this  laird's  whole  estate  was  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  next  heir  at  law  producing 
a  prior  will,  which,  though  it  had  long  lain 
dormant,  appeared  so  plain  and  genuine, 
that  the  laird  nearly  gave  up  his  right ;  and 
i:  k;  2 
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abandoned  all  hope,  when  he  found  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  man  he  had  so  deeply 
injured.  The  strict  integrity  of  the  judge 
was,  however,  a  sufficient  guarantee,  that 
justice  would  be  impartially  administered. 
The  judge,  when  the  cause  came  before  him, 
sifted  it,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal 
for  public  justice,  when  he  discovered  that  the 
will  v.as  a  forger^' ;  and  thus,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  laird  gained  his  cause.  He 
then  waited  on  the  judge  with  shame  and 
confusion,  and  acknowledged  that  he  would 
never  have  recovered  the  suit,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  lordship,  as  his  own  counsel  had  given 
it  up.  '  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,' 
said  the  judge,  '  but  my  having  taken  due 
pains  to  do  you  justice.  This  was  a  duty  I 
owed  to  myself,  and  I  should  have  been  un- 
worthy of  the  place  I  occupy,  if  I  suffered 
any  injurj'  done  to  myself,  to  influence  me  in 
the  administration  of  justice.' 


Magnanimous  Legatee. 

About  the  year  1772,  a  grocer  of  the  name 
of  Higgins  died,  and  left  a  considerable  sum 
to  a  gentleman  in  London,  saying  to  him  at 
the  time  that  he  made  his  will,  '  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  relations,  but  should 
you  ever  by  accident  hear  of  such,  give  them 
some  relief.'  The  gentleman,  though  thus 
left  in  full  and  undisputed  possession  of  a 
large  fortune,  on  which  no  person  could  have 
any  legal  claim,  advertised  for  the  ne.xt  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  and  after  some  months 
were  spent  in  enquiries,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered a  few  distant  relatives.  He  called 
them  together  to  dine  v.ith  him,  and  after  dis- 
tributing the  whole  of  the  money,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
paid  the  expenses  of  advertising  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 


/le  ithe  king"'  was  ahorue  the  law?  The  duke 
replied,  that  wJiatever  the  king  might  be,  )ie 
himself  -was  not  above  tite  laiv.  James  was 
in  high  displeasure,  and  turned  the  duke  out 
of  all  his  employments. 

On  another  occasion,  James  gave  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  the  sword  of  state  to  carry  before 
him  to  the  Catholic  chapel.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  chapel  door,  the  duke,  halting 
there,  stepped  aside  to  allow  the  king  to  pass. 
'^Mj'  lord,'  said  his  majestj'.  ^ your  father 
-Mould Juiz'e gone  fjirthcr.'  The  duke,  with 
great  readiness  of  wit,  answered,  '  Your 
majesty's  father  ivas  tJie  better  man,  and  he 
would  not  liave  gone  so  far. ' 


Principles  in  High  Life. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  all  future  commerce  with  the  See 
of  Rome  Avas  strictly  prohibited,   under  the  ! 
penalties   of  high   treason  ;  and   though    the  I 
law  on  this  subject  had  been  repealed  during  I 
the   reig-.i  of  the   bloody   Marj-,    it   was   re-  1 
enacted  in  the  time  of  her  successor,  and  was 
in  full  force  when   the  Catholic  James  the  ' 
Second    came    to    the   throne    of    England.  { 
James,   regardless   of  this   circumstance,  in-  1 
vited  the  Pope  to  send  an  envoy  to  him,  to  \ 
renew,  probably,    the  old   relations   betv/een  I 
the  court  of  England  and  the  See  of  Rome  :  I 
but  when   the  envoj-  arrived,   the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber,  to  present  him  to  the  king,  de-  j 
clined  doing  so,  being  advised  by  his  lawyers,  ' 
that  his  compliance  might  bring  him  under  ! 
the  penalties  of  the  existing  laws.      Waiting  j 
on  his  majesty,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  ! 
he  could  not  serve  him  upon  this  occasion,  as  I 
he  was  assured  it  would  be  against  tJie  law. 
The  king  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  hno7v  that  ' 


!  The  Speaker  Cornwall. 

The    Right    Honourable   Charles   Wolfran 

Cornwall,    when   Speaker   of  the    House   of 

Commons,  was   strongly  solicited  to  apply  to 

his  majestj'  for  a  pardon   for    the    notorious 

John  Shepherd,  who  was  related  to  him,  and 

who  was   under  sentence   of  death.       '  No.* 

said  ]\Ir.  Cornwall,   '  I  should  deserve  public 

censure   if  I  attempted  to  contribute  to  the 

prolongation  of  the  life  of  a  man,  who  has  so 

frequentlj--  been  a  nuisance  to   society',    and 

•  has  given  so   many  proofs,  that  kindness  to 

,  him  would  be   cruelty  to  others.     Were  my 

j  own  son  to  offend  one-tenth  part  so  often  as 

'  he  has  done,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  rather 

.  to  solicit  his  punishment  than  his  pardon.' 


Quaker  Responsi'jinty. 

A.  young  man  desirois  of  entering  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  applied  to  a 
wholesale  linendraper,  to  give  him  credit  for 
goods  to  the  amount  of  ^500.  Being  asked 
for  a  reference  as  to  character,  he  men- 
tioned Mr.  B.,  a  Quaker,  who,  on  being  ap- 
plied to,  gave  the  young  man  such  a  charac- 
ter, as  induced  the  tradesman  immediately  to 
let  him  have  the  goods  he  wished  for.  After 
being  some  time  in  business,  and  by  his  con- 
duct justifying  the  tru.-,t  reposed  in  him,  he 
fell  into  habits  of  dissipation,  neglected  his 
shop,  and,  and,  a  natural  consequence,  be- 
came insolvent.  The  injured  creditor  meet- 
ing Mr.  B.,  complained  that  he  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  j'oung 
man,  by  which  he  had  lost  ;^5oo.  The 
honest  Quaker  replied,  that  he  had  .spoken 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  had  been 
deceived.  As,  however,  it  was  on  his  repre- 
.sentation  the  credit  had  been  given  to  the 
insolvent,  he  would  pa}'  the  debt  ;  which  he 
did  immediately,  by  a  cheque  on  his  banker. 


Duke  of  AVharton  and  the  Earl 
of  Stair. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  recorded 
of  the  witty  and  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton, 
it  was  none  of  the  least  conspicuous,  that 
though  personally  attached  to  ihc  family  of 
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Hanover,  he  was  politically  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  As  Pope 
has  said,  he  was 

'Traitor  to  the  king  he  loved.' 
An  intimate  friend  having  once  expressed  to 
the  duke,  great  surprise  at  the  course  of  his 
political  attachments,  his  grace  was  frank 
enough  to  declare,  that  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  cause,  for  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the 
Pretender's  banker,  and  until  that  debt  was 
paid,  he  must  remain  a  Jacobite.  When  at 
Paris,  on  a  visit  to  the  Pretender,  his  grace's 
winning  address,  and  shining  abilities,  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  all  the  English  residing 
there,  and  made  him  an  object  of  poli- 
tical solicitation  to  the  English  ambassador, 
the  Earl  of  Stair.  His  e.vcellency,  sincerely 
desirous  of  reclaiming  the  young  duke  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  him  useful  admonitions, 
which  were  not  always,  however,  taken  in 
the  best  part.  Once  In  particular,  the  am- 
bassador extolling  the  merit  and  noble  beha- 
viour of  Wharton's  father,  added,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  follow  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  his  prince,  and  love  to 
his  coimtry.  The  young  duke  immediately 
replied,  that  he  thanked  his  excellency  for  his 
good  advice,  and  as  his  excellency  had  also 
had  a  worthy  and  deserving  father,  he  hoped 
he  would  likewise  copy  so  bright  an  original, 
and  tread  in  his  steps.'  A  severer  sarcasm 
could  not  have  been  pronounced,  as  the  am- 
bassador's father  had  betrayed  his  master  in 
a  manner  not  very  creditable. 


A  Poor  Man  above  all  Reward. 

A  poor  man  who  v.as  porter  to  a  house  in 
Milan,  found  a  purse  which  contained  two 
hundred  crowns.  He  immediately  advertised 
it,  and  was  applied  to  by  a  gentleman,  who 
gave  sufficient  proof  that  the  purse  belonged 
to  him,  and  had  It  instantly  restored.  Full 
of  gratitude  at  recovering  his  loss,  the  owner 
offered  his  benefactor,  twenty  crowns  ;  but 
he  positively  refused  to  accept  of  any  reward. 
The  gentleman  who  had  lost  the  money, 
seeing  the  porter  thus  positive,  threw  his 
purse  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  angrj'  tone 
exclaimed,  '  I  have  lost  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  if  you  thus  refuse  to  accept  of  so  trivial 
a  gratuity.'  The  porter  then  consented  to 
receive  five  crowns,  which  he  immediately 
distributed  among  the  poor. 


The  Old  Bookcase. 

An  old  and  rich  clergyman,  who  had  long 
been  the  incumbent  of  a  valuable  rectory  In 
the  vale  of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  dying 
in  1784,  his  household  furniture  was  sold  by 
auction.  ^  The  curate,  who  had  performed 
the  whole  duty  of  the  living  for  a  salary  that 
was  very  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  family,  purchased  an  old  oaken  bookcase. 
When  he  had  got  it  home,  and  was  tenanting 


with  loo.=;e  .scraps  of  paper  and  old  sermons, 
those  drawers  which  had  formerly  been  the 
depository  of  accumulating  wealth,  he  found 
a  drawer'  which  he  could  not  return  to  its 
place  ;  in  ascertaining  the  cause,  he  disco- 
vered two  bags  of  gold,  of  two  hundred 
guineas  each.  Such  a  sum  would  have  made 
the  curate  happy  for  life,  for  it  would  have 
purcha.sed  an  annuity  ot' double  the  amount  of 
his  salary  ;  but  the  good  man  considered  It 
not  his  own,  and  mstantly  went  back  to  the 
Parsonage,  and  returned  it  to  the  adminis- 
trators, who  were  contented  with  expressing 
their  surprise  at  so  unexpected  a  proof  of 
integrity. 

Pardon  Refused  to  Royal  Blood. 

When  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France 
disgraced  himself,  by  committing  robbery 
and  murder  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis 
XV".  would  not  grant  a  pardon,  though 
eagerly  solicited  to  do  so  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  tried  him, 
and  suspended  their  sentence  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  known.  '  My  lords  and 
counsellors,'  said  the  king,  'return  to  your 
chambers  of  justice,  and  promulgate  your 
decree.'  '  Consider,'  said  the  first  president, 
'  that  the  unhappy  prince  has  your  majesty's 
blood  in  his  veins.'  'Yes,'  said  the  king, 
'  but  that  blood  has  become  impure,  and  jus- 
tice demands  that  It  should  be  let  out ;  nor 
would  I  spare  my  own  son  for  a  crime,  for 
which  I  should  be  bound  to  condemn  the 
meanest  of  my  subjects.'  The  prince  was 
executed  on  a  scaffold  in  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Chatelet,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1729. 


Bankrupt  Family  made  Happy. 

A  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  carried 
on  trade  with  equal  honour  and  propriety, 
till  he  was  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age,  was, 
by  a  series  of  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
losses,  at  length  unable  to  comply  with  his 
engagements,  and  his  wife  and  children,  In 
whom  he  placed  his  principal  happiness,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  which 
doubled  his  distress.  He  comforted  himself 
and  them,  however,  with  the  reflection  that 
upon  the  strictest  review  of  his  own  conduct, 
no  want  either  of  integrity  or  of  prudence 
could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  thought  It  best,  i 
therefore,  to  repair  to  Paris,  in  order  to  lay  a 
true  state  of  his  affairs  before  his  creditors, 
that  being  convinced  of  his  honesty,  they 
might  be  induced  to  pity  his  misfortunes,  and 
allow  him  a  reasonable  space  of  time  to  settle 
his  affalr.s.  He  was  kindly  received  by  .some, 
and  very  civilly  by  all  ;  and  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  his  family,  congratulating  them  on 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  favourable  ad- 
justment of  his  difficulties.  But  all  his  hopes 
were  destroyed  by  the  cruelty  of  his  principal 
creditor,  who  caused  him  to  be  seized  and 
sent  to  a  gaol.  As  soon  as  this  melancholy 
event  was  known  in  the  country,  his  eldest 
son,   a  youth  about  nineteen  years   of   age. 
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listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  filial  piety, 
came  post  to  Paris,  and  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  father's  obdurate  creditor,  to  whom 
he  painted  the  distress  of  the  family  in  most 
pathetic  terms,  but  apparently  without  effect. 
At  length,  in  the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  he 
said,  '  Sir,  since  you  think  nothing  can  com- 
pensate for  your  loss  but  a  victim,  let  your 
resentment  devolve  upon  me  :  let  me  suffer 
instead  of  my  father,  and  the  miseries  of 
prison  will  seem  light  in  procuring  the  liberty 
of  a  parent,  to  console  the  sorrows  of  the  dis- 
tracted and  dejected  family  that  I  have  left 
behind  me.  Thus,  sir,  you  will  satisfy  j'our 
vengeance,  without  sealing  their  irretrievable 
ruin.'  And  here  his  tears  and  sighs  stopped 
his  utterance.  His  father's  creditor  beheld 
him  upon  his  knees  in  this  condition  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  sternly  desired 
him  to  rise  and  sit  down  ;  he  obeyed.  The 
gentleman  then  walked  from  one  comer  of  the 
room  to  the  other  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 
for  about  the  same  space  of  time.  At  length 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  young  man's 
neck,  '  I  find,'  said  he,  '  there  is  something 
more  valuable  than  money  :  I  have  an  only 
daughter,  for  whose  fate  I  have  the  utmost 
an.xiety.  I  am  resolved  to  fix  it.  In  marr\-ing 
you  she  must  be  happy.  Go,  carry  j'our  father's 
discharge,  ask  his  consent,  bring  him  instantlj' 
hither  ;  let  us  bury  in  the  J03'  of  this  alliance 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  has  passed.' 


Fabricius. 

Among  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  were 
sent  to  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  to  negotiate 
an  exxhange  of  prisoners,  was  Caius  Fabricius. 
The  king  being  told  that  he  was  much  esteemed 
among  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  honour  and  integrity,  that  he 
preserved  the  character  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
warrior,  and  that  he  was  in  the  lowest  cir- 
cumstances in  life,  he  received  him  more 
kindh'  than  the  rest  of  his  companions  ;  and 
among  other  favours,  offered  him  large  pre- 
sents of  gold  and  silver,  desiring  him  to 
receive  them  from  him,  not  from  any  disrespect 
towards  him  on  account  of  his  povertj',  but 
as  a  pledge  only  of  that  friendship  and  good 
will  that  should  in  future  exist  between  them. 
Fabricius  rejected  all  these  offers,  and  others 
more  splendid  that  were  made  him ;  and 
having  executed  the  duty  assigned  to  him, 
returned  to  his  poverty  and  his  integrity. 


Admiral  Thurot. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  French  naval  com- 
mander, Thurot,  that  he  was  strictly  honest 
in  circumstances  that  made  the  exertion  of 
common  honesty  an  act  of  the  highest  mag- 
nanimity. When  this  officer  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  landed  in  order  to 
supply  the  three  vessels  he  had  under  him 
with  provisions,  he  paid  a  liberal  price  for 
everything  he  wanted,  and  behaved  with  so 
much  affability  that  a  countrj'man  ventured 


to  complain  to  him  of  an  officer  who  had 
taken  fifty  or  sixty  guineas  from  him.  The 
officer,  on  being  called  on  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  charge,  acknowledged  the  fact, 
but  said  that  he  had  divided  the  money 
among  his  men.  Thurot  immediately  ordered 
the  officer  to  give  his  bill  for  the  money,  which 
he  .said  should  be  stopped  out  of  his  pay, 
if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  return  to 
France.  • 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  Thurot's  officers 
gave  a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in  France,  for 
some  provisions  that  he  had  purchased. 
Thurot  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  informed 
the  countryman  that  the  bill  was  of  no  value ; 
and  reprimanding  the  officer  severely  for  the 
cheat,  compelled  him  to  give  another  bill  on 
a  merchant  whom  he  knew  would  pay  the 
money.  What  makes  this  act  of  integrity 
still  more  striking  and  praiseworthy,  is,  that 
Thurot's  men  at  this  time  were  so  di;;satisfied 
as  to  be  ready  to  break  out  into  open  mutiny. 


Dentatus. 

When  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  'thrice 
honoured  with  dignity  of  consul,  had  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  he  divided  the  land  into 
equal  shares  amongst  all  his  army,  being 
about  four  acres  each,  and  reserved  no  more 
for  himself,  saying,  that  '  no  person  ought  to 
be  a  general  without  being  contented  with  the 
share  of  a  common  soldier.' 

When  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  van- 
quished by  him  during  his  consulship,  offered 
to  bribe  him  by  large  sums  of  money,  he  told 
them  '  That  he  had  much  rather  rule  over 
rich  men  than  be  rich  himself ;  and  that  he 
that  could  not  be  worsted  in  fight  could  not  be 
bribed  with  money.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  at  the  time  the  Samnites  came  to  bribe 
Dentatus,  he  was  found  by  them  at  his  little 
country  far.m,  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  roasting 
turnips. 


Swift's  Butler. 

During  the  publication  of  the  '  Drapier's 
Letters,'  Swift  was  particularly  careful  to 
conceal  himself  from  being  known  as  the 
author.  The  only  persons  in  the  secret  were 
Robert  Blakely,  his  butler,  whom  he  employed 
as  an  amanuensis,  and  Dr.  Sheridan.  It 
happened  that  on  the  ^•er}'  evening  before  the 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  ;^300  for 
discovering  the  author  of  these  letters,  was 
issued,  Robert  Blakely  stopped  out  later  than 
usual  without  his  master's  leave.  The  dean 
ordered  the  door  to  be  locked  at  the  accu.s- 
tomed  hour,  and  shut  him  out.  The  next 
morning  the  poor  fellow  appeared  before  his 
master  with  marks  of  great  contrition.  Swift 
would  hear  no  e.KCUses,  but  abusing  him 
severely,  bade  him  strip  off  his  liverj',  and 
quit  the  house  instantly.  '  What  I'  said  he, 
'  is  it  because  I  am  in  j'our  power  that  you 
dare  to  take  these  liberties  with  me?     Get 
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out  of  my  "house,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
your  treacherj-.' 

Mrs.  Johnson  (Stella,  who  was  at  the 
deanery,  did  not  interfere,  but  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  who 
on  his  arrival,  found  Robert  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall  in  great  agitation.  The  doctor 
bade  him  not  be  uneasy,  as  he  would  try  to 
pacify  the  dean,  so  that  he  should  continue  in 
his  place.  '  That  is  not  what  vexes  me,'  re- 
plied Robert,  '  though  to  be  sure  I  should  be 
.sorrj-  to  lose  so  good  a  master ;  but  what 
grieves  me  to  the  soul  is  that  ray  master 
should  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me  as  to 
suppose  me  capable  of  betraying  him  for  any 
reward  whatever.'  \\Tien  this  was  related  to 
the  dean,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  honour 
and  generosity  of  sentiment  which  it  exhibited 
in  one  so  humble  in  life,  that  he  immediately 
restored  him  to  his  situation,  and  was  not 
long  in  rewarding  his  fideUty. 

The  place  of  verger  to  the  cathedral  be- 
coming vacant.  Swift  called  Robert  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  clothes  of  his 
own  that  were  not  a  liverj'.  Robert  replying 
in  the  affrmative,  he  desired  him  to  take  off 
his  livery,  and  put  them  on.  The  poor  fellow, 
quite  astonished,  begged  to  know  what  crime 
he  had  committed,  that  he  was  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  dean  bade  him  do  as  he  was 
ordered  ;  and  when  he  returned  in  his  new 
dress,  the  dean  called  all  the  other  sen-ants 
into  the  room,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  consider  him  as  their  fellow- 
servant,  Robert,  but  as  Mr.  Blakely,  verger 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  an  ofhce  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  him  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices, and  as  a  proof  of  that  sure  reward  which 
honesty  and  fidehty  would  always  obtain. 


Patriotic  Exhortation. 

Sebastianus  Foscarinus,  some  time  Duke  of 
Venice,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  in 
St.  Mark's  Church  the  following  exhortation 
to  his  country-men : — '  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians  ! 
and  I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  ; — it  is  to  contemn  and  despise 
riches.' 


j  begged  that  the  lady  might  be  diverted  from 
an  individual  so  unworthy  of  her  rank  in  life. 
I  Struck  at  such  a  generous  instance  of  honesty 
j  and  self-denial,  the  master  removed  his  sister, 
I  and  as  a  reward  for  Dade  got  him  a  very 
eligible  appointment  in  a  public  office,  where 
his  talents  and  industry'  raised  him  rapidly, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  in  a  situation  to 
accept  the  hand  of  the  lady  without  any  con- 
scious   inferiority,    an  union    to    which    her 
brother  readily  consented. 


Prayers  of  the  Guilty. 

^\'hen  Peter  the  Great  was  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  seized  with  an 
inflammatory  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Public  prayers  for  his  re- 
cover^' were  made  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  chief  judge  came  to  his  Majesty,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  and  inquired  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  liberty  to  nine 
malefactors,  who  had  been  condemned  for 
murders  and  highway  robberies,  in  order  that 
these  criminals  might  address  their  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  his  recover^-.  The  Czar  com- 
manded the  judge  to  read  the  heads  of  ac- 
cusation against  these  men.  The  judge 
obeyed,  when  the  Czar,  with  a  weak  and 
faltering  voice,  said,  '  Dost  thou  think  that  in 
granting  pardon  to  those  wretches,  and  im- 
peding the  course  of  justice,  I  should  do  a 
good  action,  and  that  God,  to  reward  it, 
would  prefer  the  prayers  of  murderers  and 
wicked  men  that  have  forgotten  even  him? 
Go,  I  command  thee,  to  execute  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  these  criminals,  and  if  any- 
thing can  obtain  from  heaven  the  restoration 
of  my  health,  I  hope  it  will  be  this  act  of 
justice.' 


Self-Denial. 

George  Dade,  a  poor  parish  boy  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, educated  through  the  charity 
of  an  old  lady,  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
service,  that  from  being  a  gentleman's  butler 
he  was  recommended  as  house-steward.  Here 
his  strict  honesty  and  attention  in  a  place  of 
great  trust  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
his  master,  and  still  more  so  with  an  un- 
married sister,  v.'ho  manifested  her  partiality 
to  him  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, 

Dad^  became  uneasy  at  this  circumstance, 
and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  repel  or  en- 
courage the  lady  ;  however,  a  sense  of  duty 
got  the  better  of  his  inclination  and  ambition  ; 
he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  his  master,  and 


Mr.  Elwes. 

Mr.  Elwes,  the  miser,  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  who,  in  modem  times,  got  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  nothing,  or  for  eightee7ipe7ice, 
which  was  the  sum,  he  said,  it  cost  him  to  get 
returned  for  the  count>-  of  Suffolk.  His  seat 
costing  him  so  little,  he  never  sought  to  make 
anything  by  it,  for  although  he  sat  in  the 
House  twelve  years,  a  more  faithful  or  a 
more  incorruptible  representative  never  en- 
tered St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  In  the  whole  of 
his  parliamentar\'  life  he  never  asked  or  re- 
ceived a  favour,  and  never  gave  a  vote  but  he 
could  solemnly  and  conscientiously  say,  '  I 
beheve  I  am  doing  what  is  for  the  best.'  He 
voted  as  a  man  would  do  who  felt  that  there 
were  people  to  live  after  him ;  as  one  v.ho 
wished  to  deliver,  umiortgac^ed,  to  his 
children  the  public  estate  of  government,  and 
who  felt  that  if  he  suffered  himself  to  become 
a  pensioner  on  it  he  thus  far  embarrassed  his 
posterity,  and  injured  the  inheritance. 

As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Elwes  could  never  be 
said  to  belong  to  any  particular  party,  for  he 
had  the  very  singular  quality  of  not  deter- 
mining how  to  vote  before  he  beard  what  was 
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said  on  the  subject.  On  this  account  he  was 
not  reckoned  an  acquisition  by  either  side,  and 
he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
both. 

When  Mr.  Ehves  first  took  his  seat,  in  1742, 
the  opposition  of  that  time,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fox,  had  great  hopes  that  he  would  be  of 
their  party.  These  hopes,  however,  were 
disappointed,  for  Mr.  Elwes  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  Lord  North,  and  that 
from  a  fair  and  honest  belief  that  his  measures 
were  right.  But  ^Ir.  Elwes  neverwas  of  that 
decided  cast  of  men  that  a  minister  would 
best  approve.  He  would  frequently  dissent, 
and  really  vote,  as  his  conscience  led  him. 
Hence  many  members  of  the  opposition 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  '  off  and  on,'  or, 
as  they  styled  him, '  a  parhamentary  coquette.' 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  parties  were  equally 
fond  of  having  him  as  a  nominee  on  their 
contested  elections  ;  frequently  he  was  the 
chairman,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  always  heard  the 
counsel. 

Mr.  Ehves  went  on  in  his  support  of  Lord 
North  and  the  American  war  till  the  country' 
grew  tired  of  this  coercive  measure  ;  but  the 
support  given  by  Mr.  Ehves  was  of  the  most 
disinterested  kind,  for  no  man  suffered  more 
by  the  continuance  of  the  war  than  he  did. 

When  Lord  Shelbume  came  into  power, 
Mr.  Ehves  was  found  supporting  for  a  time 
his  administration  ;  but  not  long  after  this  he 
voted  with  ^Ir.  Fo.':  against  his  lordship,  and 
thus  added  another  confirmation  to  the  poli- 
tical opinion  that  was  held  of  him,  '  that 
no  man  or  party  of  men  could  be  sure  of  him.' 
Sir  Edward  Astley,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr. 
Powis,  and  Mr.  Marsham  frequently  talked 
to  him  on  his  whimsical  ver.iatihty.  But  it 
will,  undoubtedly,  admit  of  a  question  in 
politics,  how  far  a  man  thus  voting  on  either 
side,  as  his  opinion  led  him  at  the  moment,  be 
or  be  not  a  desirable  man  in  aiding  the  good 
government  of  a  country? 

Mr.  Elwes  having  thus  voted  against  Lord 
Shelbume,  gave  his  entire  support  to  the 
celebrated  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  IMr. 
Fox.  It  is  imagined  that  he  thought  they 
were  the  only  men  who,  at  that  time,  were 
able  to  govern  this  country. 

In  private  life,  notwithstanding  his  avarice, 
all  his  dealings  were  marked  by  the  most  in- 
flexible integrity,  and  although  to  save  a  half- 
penny at  a  turnpike  gate  he  would  ride  a 
dozen  miles  out  of  his  way,  yet  he  would  not 
do  a  dishonourable  act  to  gain  millions. 


Marquess  of  Winchester, 

A  more  striking  contrast  in  the  same  family 
could  scarcely  be  exhibited  than  between  the 
first  and  the  fifth  INIarquesses  of  Winchester. 
The  first  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
which  he  preserved  in  the  most  critical  times, 
by  being,  as  he  acknowledged,  '  a  willow,  not 
an  oak  ; '  a  description  which  did  more  credit 
to  his  wit  than  to  his  discretion  or  integrity. 


The  fifth  ]VIarquess  of  Winchester  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unshaken  attachment  to 
Charles  I.  When  the  rebellion  was  at  its 
height,  the  marquess  resolutely  disregarded 
every  overture  that  was  made  to  him  b^'  the 
parliament,  the  leaders  of  which  offered  him 
almost  his  own  terms,  knowing  what  an  in- 
fluence and  respectability  a  man  of  such 
honour  and  probity  must  give  their  cause. 
Nothing,  however,  could  Induce  him  to  de- 
sert the  unfortunate  monarch ;  and  when 
Basing-house,  in  Hampshire,  the  place  of  his 
residence,  was  three  times  besieged,  he  de- 
clared, that  '  If  the  king  had  not  another  foot 
of  ground  in  England,  he  would  hold  that 
spot  for  him  to  the  last  extremity.'  Dryden, 
in  his  epitaph  on  the  marquess,  has  alluded 
to  his  inflexible  loyalty,  in  mentioning  him 
as  one, 

'  Who  in  Impious  times  imdaunted  .stood. 
And  'midst  rebellion,  dar'd  be  just  and  good  ; 
Whose   arms    asserted,  and  whose   suffering 

more 
Confirmed   the   cause   for  which   he    fought 

before.' 


Peter  the  Great. 

Peter  the  Great  having  been  informed  that 
his  subjects  suffered  much  from  law-suits, 
owing  to  the  avarice  and  dishonesty  of 
those  lawyers  employed,  who,  while  any 
money  was  to  be  got  from  their  clients,  de- 
layed terminating  the  process,  he  determined 
to  remedy  the  grievance.  He  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  lawj-ers,  and  apportioning  them  a  suffi- 
cient salary,  ordered  that  they  should  officiate 
for  all  his  subjects  gratis,  and  that  whoever 
should  be  found  to  accept  a  bribe  or  fee,  or 
should  be  dilatory  in  forv,arding  a  process, 
should  have  the  knout,  and  be  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Though  this  law 
may  seem  severe,  yet  it  was  found  bene- 
ficial, and  in  a  few  years,  the  lawyers  were  as 
remarkable  for  their  integrity,  as  they  had 
previously  been  for  their  gross  bribery  and 
corruption. 


British  Admiral's  Estate. 

When  Admiral  Haddock  was  dying,  he 
called  his  son,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '  Con- 
sidering my  ranic  in  life,  and  public  services 
for  so  many  years,  I  shall  leave  you  but  a 
small  fortune  ;  but,  my  boy,  it  is  honestly  got, 
and  will  wear  well  ;  there  are  no  seamen's 
wages  or  provisions,  nor  one  single  penny  of 
dirty  money  in  it.' 


Epaminondas. 

The  m.ost  Illustrious  of  the  Thcban  gene- 
rals, Epaminondas,  had  such  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  things  of  this  life,  and  his  whole 
soul  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuits  of  im- 
mortality, that  he  had  but  one  upper  garment, 
and  that  a  poor  one  •  when  there  was  occa- 
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sion  to  Have  it  cleaned  or  mended,  he  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  another,  to  stay  at  home 
till  it  was  returned  from  the  fuller's  or  tailor's. 
At  one  time,  he  had  a  confidential  offer  made 
him,  from  the  Persian  king,  of  a  large  sum  of 
gold,  but  refused  it  with  disdain  ;  and  '  in  my 
mind,'  saith  yEiian,  '  he  showed  himself  more 
generous  in  the  refusal,  than  the  other  did  in 
the  gift  of  it.'  When  he  died  on  the  field  of 
Mantinaea,  he  did  not  leave  behind  him 
enough  of  worldly  estate,  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  interment ;  the  only  thing  found  in  his 
house,  was  a  little  iron  spit. 


Gustavus  III. 

When  Gustavus  the  Third,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  in  France,  he  was  frequently  solicited  to 
visit  Dr.  Franklin,  which  he  always  declined. 
One  of  the  French  guards,  who  could  use  a 
little  freedom  with  his  majesty,  begged  to 
know  why  he  denied  himself  an  honour  which 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe  would  be 
proud  to  embrace  ?  '  No  man,'  said  the 
monarch,  '  regards  the  doctor's  scientific  ac- 
complishments more  than  I  do  ;  but  the  king, 
who  affects  to  like  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  is 
a  hypocrite.  As  a  philosopher,  I  love  and 
admire  the  doctor  ;  but  as  a  politician,  I  hate 
him ;  and  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to 
appear  on  terms  of  friendship  and  personal 
esteem,  with  a  man  whom  my  habits  and 
situation  oblige  me  to  detest.' 


Bishop  Burnet. 

'I  knew  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,'  says 
Dr.  King  ;  'he  was  a  famous  party  man,  and 
easily  imposed  upon  by  any  lying  spirit  of  his 
own  faction  ;  but  he  was  a  better  pastor  than 
any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the  bishops' 
bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family  when 
he  died,  j'et  he  left  them  nothing  more  than 
their  mother's  fortune.  He  always  declared 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crime  if  he  was  to  raise  fortunes 
for  his  children  out  of  the  revenue  of  his 
bishopric. ' 


ISIarl  bo  rough. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  has  said,  le  ntcnde  na 
point  de  lo7!giics  injustices ;  it  were  better 
to  say,  there  will  be  no  injustice  in  the  next 
world  ;  for  that  which  is  committed  in  this, 
is  often  but  too  lasting  in  its  effects.  During 
a  whole  centur>%  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
has  been  represented  in  book.s,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  a  consummate  general  indeed, 
but  as  being  devoid  of  honour  and  principle  ; 
an  intriguer,  a  traitor,  a  peculator ;  and  so 
careless  of  human  lifs,  and  of  human  suffer- 
ings, that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sordid  in- 
terests,' he  wantonly  prolonged  a  war,  which, 
but  for  his  ambition  and  his  avarice,  might 
many  times  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 
These  foul  charges  appear,  now,  to  have  had 
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their  origin  in  the  en\'y  and  jealousy  of  the 
yerj'  men,  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  political 
life,  he  patronized  most,  and  for  some  of 
whom  he  had  exerted  himself  as  advan- 
tageously, as  disinterestedly.  His  enemies, 
when  they  came  into  power,  gave  these  false- 
hoods the  sanction  of  authorit}'-,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Marlborough,  be- 
fore they  could  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their 
country.  When  Louis  XIV.  heard  of  Marl- 
borough's removal,  he  added,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  his  dispatches  to  his  Envoy  at  Lon- 
don, '  The  affair  of  displacing  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  will  do  for  us  all  we  can  de- 
sire ;'  and  that  he  judged  rightly,  the  di  .- 
graceful  treaty  of  Utrecht  will  attest  to  all 
posterity.  The  calumnies  which  thus  origi- 
nated, and  were  thus  sanctioned,  have  pre- 
vailed till  the  present  times,  because  they 
have  found  their  way  from  libels  into  history  ; 
and  still  worse,  because  they  were  propa- 
gated in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a  principal 
actor  in  the  moral  assassination  which  was 
planned  and  perpetrated  by  his  party,  against 
the  reputation  of  this  great  man. 

Marlborough's  character  has  now  been  laid 
open  to  the  world,  by  the  life  of  his  grace, 
which  .Mr.  Coxe  has  compiled  from  the  family 
records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  unquestion- 
able documents,  hitherto  secreted,  as  it  were, 
from  the  public  eye.  And  from  these  it  ap- 
pears most  clearly,  that  never  was  the  inte- 
gritv  or  patriotism  of  any  public  man  more 
unfairly  aspersed. 

The  charge  of  prolonging  the  war,  for  his 
own  benefit,  meets,  in  particular,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  refutation.  WTien  the  King 
of  France,  after  the  loss  of  Lisle,  offered  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  the  Marquess  de  Torcy, 
who  was  sent  to  conduct  the  treaty,  offered 
Marlborough  two  millions  of  livres,  if  he 
could  obtain  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  certain 
advantages,  and  double  that  sum,  if  he  could 
obtain  others,  pledging  the  word  and  honour 
of  the  king  for  its  payment.  Marlborough 
refused  the  bribe  ;  but  such  is  the  unchant- 
ableness  of  pan  y  animosity,  that  he  has  been 
reproached  with  having  only  refused  it.  From 
De  Torcy 's  account  of  the  affair,  it  does  ap- 
pear that  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  propo- 
sal, and  changed  the  conversation  imme- 
diately ;  but  whenever  it  was  resumed,  by  the 
manner  in  v/hich  he  adhered  to  his  in.struc- 
tions,  he  proved  to  the  marquess,  that  it  v/as  as 
impossible  to  prevail  over  him  bj'  such  base 
means  a.s  to  beat  him  in  the  field.  An  e.vpres- 
sion  of  indignation  was  not  called  for.  In 
making  the  offer,  De  Torcy  only  obeyed  the 
commands  of  his  sovereign,  whose  money  had 
too  often  before  been  ver}'graciou<lj' received 
by  men  of  great  name  in  England  ;  and  the 
English  government  had,  through  the  agency 
of  Marlborough  himself,  been  accustomed  to 
eniploy  the  same  golden  arguments  with  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers.  The  offer,  ' 
therefore,  was  not  then  as  it  would  be  in  these 
days,  an  insult.  De  Torcy  acted  conformably 
to  the  times  when  he  made  it  and  Marl- 
borough, conformably  to  himself,  when  he 
received  it  with  silent  disdain,  and  pursued 
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the  business  of  their  meeting  with  an  unaltered 
temper. 

In  his  administration  of  the  war  supplies, 
the  duke  was  accused  of  peculation,  because 
he  received  the  same  perquisites  that  had  been 
always  allowed  to  commanders-in-chief  on 
distant  expeditions  for  secret  service  money ; 
which  he  had  been  privileged  to  receive,  more- 
over, and  to  employ,  without  account,  by  the 
queen's  royal  warrant;  and  which  had  been 
applied,  as  Marlborough  said,  in  his  defence, 
'  with  such  success,  that  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  we 
might  in  great  measure  attribute  most  of  the 
advantages  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  to 
the  timely  and  good  advice  procured  with  the 
help  of  this  money.' 

Earl  Poulet,  while  vindicating  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Marlborough  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  taking  the 
field  with  Eugene,  while  he  was  at  the  same 
time  in  secret  communication  with  ^Marshal 
Villars,  and  had  secret  orders  not  to  fight,  was 
pleased  to  say,  '  that  he  did  not  resemble  a 
certain  general,  who  led  his  troops  to  the 
slaughter,  to  cause  a  great  number  of  officers 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  in  a  battle,  or 
against  stone  walls,  in  order  to  fill  his  pockets, 
by  disposing  of  their  commissions.'  I\Iarl- 
borough  heard  this  atrocious  calumny  in 
silence  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  house  rose,  he 
sent  a  message  to  him,  by  Lord  jMohun,  in- 
viting him  to  take  the  air  in  the  country.  Earl 
Poulet  could  not  conceal  from  his  lady  the 
uncomfortable  emotions  which  this  message 
excited,  and  the  duel  was  prevented,  by  a 
verbal  order  from  Queen  Anne  to  Marl- 
borough, enjoining  him  to  proceed  no  farther 
in  the  affair.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  is  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  this  slanderer,  that 
he  is  remembered  in  historj-,  for  this,  and  this 
only ;  so  easily  may  the  coarsest,  meanest 
mind  purchase  for  itself  a  perpetuity  of  dis- 
grace ! 

Marlborough  seems  to  have  felt  keenly  the 
cruel  imputations  to  which  his  conduct  was 
exposed  from  party  malevolence ;  and  long 
before  he  was  driven  from  power,  he  often 
ileclared  that  nothing  but  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  the  queen,  and  his  friend.ship  for 
Godolphin,  prevented  him  from  instantly  re- 
tiring. '  I  have  had  the  good  luck,'  said  he, 
in  one  of  his  familiar  letters  to  his  vife,  '  to 
deserve  better  from  all  Englishmen,  than  to 
be  suspected  of  not  being  in  the  true  interest 
of  my  country',  which  I  am  in,  and  ever  will 
be,  without  being  a  faction  ;  and  this  principle 
shall  govern  me  for  the  little  remainder  of  my 
life.  I  must  not  think  of  being  popular  here, 
but  I  .shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  going  to 
my  grave  with  the  opinion  of  having  acted  as 
an  honest  man.' 


Godolphin. 


The  most  intimate  friend  of  INIarlborough, 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  was,  perhaps,  the 
next  greatest,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin, 


From  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  an  intimate  connexion  had  sub- 
sisted between  them,  which  took  its  rise  from 
their  intercourse  in  public  employments,  and 
was  afterwards  cemented  by  a  similarity  in 
political  principles,  both  being  Tories  and 
high  churchmen  ;  but  without  the  rancour 
and  prejudice  by  which  all  parties  were  then 
distinguished.  Their  union  was  rendered  more 
cordial  by  the  diversity  of  their  talents  and 
pursuits  ;  Marlborough  being  attached  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  Godolphin  to  civil 
employments.  In  the  revolution  which  was 
the  test  of  so  many  public  and  private  con- 
nexions, Godolphin  acted  a  less  prominent, 
and  also  a  less  doubtful,  part  than  his  noble 
friend.  He  did  not  forsake  the  interest  of 
James,  till  the  misguided  monarch  became 
wanting  to  himself ;  and  he  made  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  breach  of  the  hereditary 
succession,  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
William  to  the  throne.  Still,  however,  he 
was  continued  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury  by  the  new  monarch,  such  was 
the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity.  When  his  friend 
Marlborough  fell  under  the  odium  of  pecula- 
tion, he  shared  it  with  him.  Thirty  millions 
are  said  to  have  been  missing  during  his 
treasurership  ;  and  yet,  at  his  death,  all  the 
property  which  he  left  to  his  family  did  not 
exceed  ^12,000. 


Matrimonial  Adventure. 

At  the  time  that  Europeans  were  not  very 
numerous  in  India,  and  such  individuals  as 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  marrying  the 
natives,  used  to  send  a  commission  to  Eng- 
land, that  a  female  for  a  wife  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  them,  a  gentleman  of  property  in 
Bengal,  gave  orders  to  his  factor  in  England, 
to  send  him  a  young  lady  of  good  familj',  well 
educated,  and  with  a  tolerable  share  of  per- 
sonal charms,  promising  to  make  her  his  wife. 
The  factor  e.vecuted  his  commission  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  ;  but  when  the  lady  ar- 
rived in  India,  by  one  of  those  accidents, 
which,  though  ven*"^  frequent,  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  she  failed  in  captivating  the 
heart  of  her  expected  husband,  who  received 
her  v/ith  a  coldness  almost  bordering  on  aver- 
sion. The  lady  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  it, 
for  she  was  as  little  inspired  as  the  gentleman. 
A  few  interviews  convinced  them  that  they 
were  not  made  for  each  other,  and  the  lady 
prepared  to  embark  for  Europe.  In  taking 
his  leave  of  her,  the  gentleman  begged  to 
entrust  to  her  care  a  letter  to  his  factor  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  consigned  her  to  India.  She 
undertook  the  charge,  and  when  she  arrived 
in  town,  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  letter 
to  the  factor  enclosed  another  to  herself, 
lamenting  the  circumstances  \\hich  prevented 
their  union,  and  begging  her  acceptance  of  a 
present  of  .^{^15, 000  as  some  compensation  for 
the  disappointment  his  wayward  fancy  had 
occasioned. 
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Romantic  Achievement. 

Ncmerianus  was  a  teacher  of  boys  in  Rome, 
when  moved  with  a  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary impulse,  he  abandoned  his  boys  and  his 
books,  passed  over  secretly  into  Gaul,  and 
there  pretending  that  he  was  a  senator,  and 
commissioned  by  Severus,  the  emperor,  raised 
an  army,  made  war  against  Albinus,  the 
enemy  of  Severus,  and  routed  him  in  several 
engagements.  The  emperor  receivmg  intel- 
ligence that  one  Numerianus  was  doing  such 
wonders  in  his  name,  concluded,  that  though 
unknown  to  him,  he  must  be  one  of  the  sena- 
torial order,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him  as  such, 
in  which  he  gave  him  due  praise  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  him,  and  assured  him 
of  every  support  in  prosecuting  that  career 
of  success  which  he  had  so  gloriously  com- 
menced. Numerianus,  thus  confirmed  in  his 
assumed  command,  made  large  additions  to 
his  forces,  and  went  on  achieving  one  victory 
after  another,  till  he  had  completely  subdued 
the  enemy,  and  was  enabled  to  remit  to 
Severus,  out  of  the  spoil  taken,  no  less  than 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  myriads 
of  drachms.  All  these  things  having  achieved, 
the  ex-schoolmaster  returned  to  Rome,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  emperor,  acknowledged 
the  imposture  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  instead  of  petitioning  for  any  reward  in 
wealth  or  honours,  for  the  great  ser\'ices  he 
had  rendered,  and  the  large  sums  he  had 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  only  prayed 
that  the  emperor  would  not  think  ill  of  what 
he  had  done.  Severus,  however,  acted  but 
meanly  towards  such  romantic  gallantry,  and 
disinterestedness.  He  was  cold  in  his  praises, 
and  besto%\'ed  on  the  victorious  volunteer  a 
pension  which  was  just  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  respectable  obscurity. 

Respect  due  to  Opposition. 

When  Lord  North,  in  a  circle  of  statesmen 
and  courtiers,  was  once  naming  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  to  George  III.  in  terms  of  resent- 
ment, or  rather  of  rancour,  for  siding  with  the 
opposition,  his  majesty  stopped  him  short, 
with  saying,  '  My  lord,  when  men  of  such 
integrity  oppose  the  measures  of  government, 
no  matter  whether  from  reason  or  mi.stake, 
it  rather  demands  from  administration  more 
scrupulous  enquiry  into  their  own  conduct, 
than  any  animadversion  on  that  of  the  opposer. 
From  such  a  scrutiny  only,  and  that  must  be 
a  candid  one,  can  the  true  motive  of  a  good 
man's  opposition,  and  the  means  of  recovering 
him,  be  discovered.' 


The  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Among  the  charges  brought  by  Junius 
against  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  none  was  a- 
first  sight  calculated  to  make  a  stronger  im 
pression  to  his  prejudice,  than  that  which  ref 
garded  his  conduct  as  hereditary  ranger  o 
Whittlebury  Forest.     It  soon  appeared,  how. 


ever,  that  invincible  as  the  great  writer  might 
be,  in  bold  invective,  and  elegant  declamation, 
when  he  condescended  to  state  facts,  refuta^ 
tion  was  easy.  '  The  timber  in  Whittlebury 
Forest,'  says  a  writer,  who  had  held  some 
communication  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
surveyor-general  of  the  king's  woods,  '  is  un- 
doubtedly vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  right  of 
selling  It  has  been  repeatedly  exercised.  The 
right  to  the  underwood  is  as  clearlj'  vested  m 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  that  of  the  herbage, 
at  the  proper  periods  in  the  vicinage.  In  the 
attempt  alluded  to  by  Junius,  to  cut  dov/n 
the  timber,  the  deputy  surveyor  was  stopped 
by  an  order  from  the  treasury,  because  the 
felling  of  the  timber  at  that  time,  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  underwood,  which  would 
of  course  have  been  great  injury  to  private 
property,  and  would  likewise  have  deprived 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  of  commonage 
for  nine  or  ten  years.  The  timber  was  no 
longer  withheld  from  the  public  service  than 
was  absolutely  necessar\-.  It  had  been  pre- 
served for  that  purpose,  with  an  attention  and 
an  integrity  perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  of  the 
other  royal  forests.  At  the  proper  period 
I'about  nine  or  ten  years  after],  the  timber  was 
felled,  as  e.ich  coppice  came  in  the  course  of 
cutting,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  practice  all 
o>-er  England.  The  surveyor  general's  report, 
made  in  the  year  1776,  of  the  state  of  the  en- 
closures in  his  majesty's  forests,  is  a  confir- 
mation of  the  care  taken  by  the  duke,  of  the 
timber  for  the  public  service.' 


WiUiam  Pitt. 

Few  ministers  have  shown  greater  disinte- 
restedness in  money  matters,  and  superiority 
to  the  little  things,  which  mere  courtiers  term 
great,  than  William  Pitt.  Soon  after  he 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasurj^  and  at  a 
moment  when  his  continuance  in  that  situa- 
tion was  extremely  questionable,  he  was 
offered,  by  his  majesty,  the  clerkship  of  the 
Pells,  worth  ;iC3ooo  a  year  ;  but  respectfully 
declined  accepting  it.  Having  been  only  a 
short  time  in  his  majesty's  service,  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  no  claim  upon  the  public, 
and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  instead  of  operating  as  an  induce- 
rnent  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  securing  to 
himself  a  provision,  determined  him  to  advise 
that  the  office  should  be  disposed  of  in  a 
way  that  would  benefit  neither  himself,  nor 
any  relation  or  friend.  Colonel  Barre,  his 
political  opponent,  had  a  pension  of  ;^3ooo 
a  year,  and  to  save  this  sum  to  the  country, 
Mr.  Pitt  got  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells  con- 
ferred on  the  colonel.  Mr.  Pitt  was  after- 
wards offered  the  garter,  as  a  mark  of  his 
majesty's  esteem  ;  but  this  also  he  declined. 
The  king  was  so  much  struck  with  these  ad- 
mirable traits  in  IMr.  Pitt's  character,  that  on 
a  .subsequent  occasion,  on  his  applying  for  a 
tellership  in  behalf  of  a  friend's  son,  his  ma- 
jesty, while  he  granted  the  appointment, 
added  in  a  note,  that  he  should  have  been 
better  pleased   to   see  some  arrangement  in 
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favour  of  !\Ir.   Pitt  himself.     \\Tien  Mr.  Pitt  1 
at  length  condescended  to  accept  of  the  sine- 
cure appointment   of  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  it  was  Hterally  thrust  icpon  him  by  his  | 
royal  master.     The  moment  the  office  became  | 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford, 
the  king  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  : 
'  IViJidsor,  A^igicst  6th,  1792. 

'  Having  this  moment  received  the  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  acquainting  i\Ir.  Pitt, 
that  the  V.'ardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is 
an  office  for  which  1  will  not  receive  any  re- 
commendations ;  having  positively  resolved  to 
confer  it  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  that  regard 
which  his  eminent  ser\'ices  have  deserved  from 
me.  I  am  so  bent  on  this,  that  I  shall  be 
severely  offended  at  any  attempt  to  decline. 
I  have  entrusted  these  my  intentions  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr. 
Dundas.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  now  been  prime  minister 
nearly  nine  years  ;  he  had  abandoned  a  lucra- 
tive profession  to  devote  himself  to  the  public 
.service  ,  and  he  had  expended  the  whole  of  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  his  official  in- 
come, in  maintaining  the  dignitj'  of  his  station  : 
andunderall  these  circumstances,  he  conceived 
he  did  himself  no  dishonour  by  accepting  with 
gratitude  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  kindness 
and  approbation  :  nor  ha.s  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  ever  been  called  in  question  by 
any  party  or  person  :  for  he 
*^Vho  govern'd  kingdoms,  left  no  wealth 
behind.' 


An  Exemplary  Administration. 

Mahommed,  King  of  Khouristan,  was,  like 
many  other  Eastern  princes,  sunk  in  sloth  and 
effeminacy.  Chance,  which  does  sometimes 
more  than  prudence,  had  given  him  a  good 
minister,  who  was  a  sincere  lover  of  justice, 
of  his  master,  and  of  the  country  confided  to 
his  government.  He  made  no  enemies,  but 
such  as  he  offended  by  a  thorough  disdain  of 
all  parasites  ;  an  integrity  which  neither 
blandishments  nor  money  could  shake.  A 
conspiracy  hatched  against  him  in  the  seraglio, 
drove  him  at  length  from  the  counsels  of  his 
prince.  He  neither  oft'ered  to  justify  himself, 
nor  to  solicit  his  restoration  ;  he  simply  wrote 
to  the  prince,  '  That  as  it  was  always  his 
desire  to  be  useful,  he  requested  of  his  high- 
ness to  grant  him  some  barren  lands,  which  he 
promised  to  cultivate,  and  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence.'  Mahommed. 
who  could  not  but  esteem  a  man  that  had 
served  him  with  fidelity,  gave  orders  to  search 
for  some  uncultivated  estate  in  his  dominions. 
None  such,  however,  was  to  be  found.  All 
the  lands  were  fertile  ;  commerce  and  agri- 
culture equally  encouraged,  furnished  the 
inhabitants  with  plenty  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  land  of  Khouristan,  there  was  neither  an 
indigent  person,  nor  a  barren  territory,  to  be 
found. 

The  monarch,   to  whom  this   report    v/as 


made,  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
inferences  to  be  necessarily  drawn  from  it, 
sent  a  message  to  the  discarded  vizier,  stating 
that  he  had  no  barren  lands  to  give  him,  but 
that  he  might  make  choice  of  any  portion  of 
cultivated  territory  which  he  pleased. 

'  I  desire  nothing  more,'  replied  this  great 
minister,  '  as  a  recompense  for  all  my  services, 
than  the  happiness  which  this  answer  gives 
me.  I  was  willing  my  master  .should  know 
the  condition  in  which  I  have  left  his  kingdom. 
Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  wish  that  my 
successors  may  follow  my  example.' 

The  king  was  awakened  by  this  answer  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  value  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  inconsiderately'  discarded  from  his  service, 
and  immediately  reinstated  him  in  the  chief 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which  he  had  been  so  great  a  benefactor. 


Patriotic  Legacy. 

The  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Chris- 
topher Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Meath,  in  Ireland, 
records  an  instance  of  integrity  which  it  re- 
wards. 

'  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Edward  New- 
enham,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Bart.,  lately 
dismissed  from  his  revenue  employment,  one 
bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ^^667  -js.  ^d.,  and  one 
other  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ^1000.  Both 
said  bonds  to  be  to  and  for  his  the  said  Sir 
Edward  Newenham's  own  use  and  benefit,  as 
my  share  of  tribute  for  his  faithful  and  splendid 
performance  of  his  parliamentary  trust,  at  the 
risk,  and  at  length  the  loss,  of  his  purchased 
livelihood,  in  these  trying  days  of  anarchy, 
oppression,  and  corruption. 


Apostasy. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  wishing  to  place  the  most  worthy  of  his 
courtiers  in  offices  of  the  greatest  importance, 
he  resolved  on  an  ingenious  expedient  to  as- 
certain their  merits.  He  pretended  that  he 
would  banish  all  those  from  his  presence  and 
court,  who  did  not  renounce  Christianity.  A 
considerable  number,  in  whom  the  love  of 
place  was  more  predominant  than  religious 
integrity,  renounced  Christianity.  The  prince 
then  promoted  those  who  kept  firm  to  their 
religion,  and  banished  the  others  from  his 
presence,  saying,  'That  they  who  were  not 
true  to  their  God  would  not  be  faithful  to  their 
prince.' 


Conscientious  Clergyman. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey  presented  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  clergyman  resigning 
a  valuable  living,  not  for  the  sake  of  better 
preferment,  but  from  motives  of  conscience. 
This  gentleman  was  Vicar  of  Catterick  in 
Yorkshire,  which  living  he  resigned  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  integrity,  declining  to  officiate  any 
longer  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England, 
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because  he  could  not  conscientiously  use  its 
forms  of  worship.  INIr.  Lindsey's  religious 
principles  were  Unitarian,  and  when  he  left 
Catterick  he  became  a  preacher  amongst  this 
class  of  Protestant  dissenters,  in  their  chapel 
in  Essex  Street. 

A  similar  instance  of  conscientious  integrity 
occurred  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Robertson  of 
Wolverhampton,  who  thus  explains  his  motives 
for  giving  up  a  benefice.  '  In  debating  this 
matter  with  myself,'  he  says,  '  besides  the 
arguments  directly  to  the  purpose,  several 
strong  collateral  considerations  came  in  upon 
the  positive  side  of  the  question.  The  strait- 
ness  of  my  circumstances  pressed  me  close  ;  a 
numerous  family,  quite  unprovided  for,  pleaded 
with  the  most  pathetic  and  moving  eloquence ; 
and  the  infirmities  and  wants  of  age  now 
coming  fast  upon  me,  were  urged  feelingly. 
But  one  single  consideration  prevailed  over 
all  these.  That  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  whom  it  is  my  first  duty  to 
worship  and  adore,  being  the  God  of  truth,  it 
must  be  disagreeable  to  him  to  profess,  sub- 
scribe, or  declare  in  any  matter  relating  to  his 
worship  and  service,  what  is  not  believed 
strictly  and  simply  to  be  true.' 


William  Penn,  and  the  Indians. 

Voltaire  says,  that  the  treaty  which  William 
Penn  made  'v/i;h  the  Indians  in  America,  is 
the  only  treaty  between  those  people  and  the 
Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath, 
and  was.  never  infringed.  Mr.  Penn  endea- 
voured to  settle  his  new  colony  upon  the  most 
equitable  principles,  and  took  great  pains  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  natives.  He 
appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  them, 
and  purchased  from  them  the  land  of  the 
province,  acknov^-ledging  them  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors.  As  the  land  was  of  little 
value  to  the  natives,  he  obtained  his  purchase  at 
a  moderate  rate  ;  but  bj'  his  equitable  conduct, 
he  gave  them  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  and 
by  his  kind  and  humane  behaviour  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  in  their  favour,  that  the  American 
Indians  have  ever  since  expressed  a  great 
veneration  for  his  memory,  and  styled  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  onas,  which  in  their 
language  signifies  a  pen.  At  the  renewal  of 
the  treaties  with  Sir  William  Keith,  the  go- 
vernor, in  1722,  the  Indians,  as  the  hig:hest 
compliment  they  could  pay  him,  said,  '  We 
esteem,  and  love  you,  as  if  you  were  William 
Penn  himself 

The  integrity  of  the  Indians  has  been  no 
less  remarkable  ;  while  they  have  often  at- 
tempted reprisals  on  land  that  had  been 
v/rested  from  them,  they  have  always  re- 
spected such  as  has  been  purchased  from  their 
ancestors. 


Lord   Chatham. 

When  Jlr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
had  determined  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Edgecumbe  from  the  ministry',  and  intimated 


the  necessity  of  his  resignation  ;  his  lordship 
said  it  was  excessively  impolitic  thus  to  turn 
out  persons  of  rank,  and  of  great  parliamentary 
interest.  '  If  that  is  the  case,'  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
'  let  me  feel  myself,  and  tell  you  that  I  despise 
your  parliamentars'  interest,  and  do  not  want 
your  assistance.  I  trust  to  the  uprightness  of 
my  measures,  for  the  support  and  confidence 
of  my  sovereign,  and  the  favour  and  attach- 
ment of  the  people  ;  and  acting  on  these 
principles,  I  dare  look  in  the  face  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  connexions  of  this  country. 


Lord  Clive. 

Wnen,  about  half  a  centur>^  ago,  there  was 
a  general  outcry  against  the  civil  and  military 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  their 
extortions  and  peculations  in  India,  no  man 
came  in  for  a  larger  .share  of  the  public  odium, 
than  Lord  Clive  ;  and  j^et  the  histor^•  of  his 
government  is  marked  by  many  traits  of 
singular  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  There 
was,  undoubtedly,  great  laxity  in  the  general 
principle  on  which  Clive  and  his  associates 
proceeded  ;  they  conceived,  to  use  his  lord- 
ship's own  words,  that  '  the  receipt  of  presents 
was  not  dishonourable,  when  made  for  ser- 
vices done  to  a  prince,  when  they  were  not 
exacted  from  him  by  compulsion,  when  he  was 
in  a  state  of  independence,  and  could  do  with 
his  money  what  he  pleased,  and  when  they 
were  not  received  to  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
pany ; '  whde  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  declared  the  sound 
justice  of  the  case  to  be,  '  that  all  acquisitions 
made  under  the  influence  of  a  military-  force, 
or  by  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  of  right  be- 
long to  the  state,'  and  that  '  to  appropriate 
them  to  a  private  use,  is  illegal.'  Supposing 
them,  however,  to  have  been  sincere  in  their 
declarations  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  line  of  duty,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
deviations  from  it,  were  neither  many,  nor  any 
of  them  so  flagrant,  as  party  malignity  would 
have  had  the  world  to  believe. 

Early  in  1739,  when  Lord  Clive  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Dutch  were  form- 
ing a  great  armament  at  Batavia,  and  that  it 
was  intended  for  Bengal,  though  the  Dutch 
and  English  were  then  at  peace.  I u  August 
of  that  same  year,  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  ship 
in  the  river,  full  of  troops,  brought  matters  to 
a  certainty  ;  it  was  soon  followed  by  six  others, 
having  on  board,  in  all,  six  himdred  Euro- 
peans and  eight  hundred  Malays.  '  I  ^\■as 
sensible,'  says  Clive,  '  how  ven.-  critical  my 
situation  was  at  that  time.  I  risked  both  my 
life  and  fortujie,  in  taking  upon  myself  to 
commence  hostilities  against  a  nation  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace  ;  but  I  knew  the  fate 
of  Bengal,  and  of  the  company,  depended 
upon  it,  and  therefore  I  run  th.it  risk.'  At 
this  time,  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  Lord 
Clive's  furtune  was  in  the  hands  of  these  very 
Dutch.  The  company's  treasury'  was  so  full, 
in  consequence  of  previous  successes,  that  the 
governor  and  council    had  declined   giving 
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their  servants  any  bills  in  their  favour,  pay- 
able in  England  :  and  his  lordship  was,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  sending  his  for- 
tune home  by  bills  upon  the  Dutch.  These 
bills  were  made  payable  by  instalments,  one 
third  part  every  year  ;  so  that  he  was  morally 
certain,  that  if  he  beat  the  Dutch,  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  sent,  would  remain  in  the  hands  of 
their  East  India  Company,  when  the  news 
would  reach  them  of  their  ill-success  in  Bengal. 
Most  truly  then  might  he  be  said  to  risk  his 
fortune,  as  well  as  his  life,  by  venturing  on 
hostilities  ;  and  the  larger  that  fortune  may 
have  been,  the  more  highly  ought  we  to 
esteem  the  spirit  of  integrity,  which  held 
it  all  as  nothing,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  public  interest.  The  Dutch  were 
beaten  ;  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lord  Clive 
destroyed  every  ship  they  had,  and  the  whole 
of  their  army  was  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners ;  but  happily  his  lordship's 
fortune  escaped  the  peril  to  which  his  victor^^ 
exposed  it.  When  the  bills  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, the  Dutch  Company  refused  to  accept 
them  in  the  manner  drawn,  but  offered  to  make 
prompt  payment,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
deduction  of  about  ;^i5,ooo.  Lord  Clive's 
attorneys  considering  the  critical  situation  of 
the  two  countries,  thought  it  best  to  accept 
payment  on  these  terms  ;  but  of  this  arrange- 
ment, his  lordship  could  have  no  knowledge, 
at  the  time  he  left  his  fortune  a  prey  to  the 
Dutch  resentment. 

On  Lord  Clive's  return  to  England,  the 
company  approved,  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  what  he  had  done ;  and  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  esteem,  presented  him  with 
a  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds.  Nor  did 
their  commendation  and  good  opinion  of  his 
ser\'ices  terminate  here  ;  Bengal  became  soon 
after  the  scene  of  great  troubles  ;  Calcutta 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Nabob  Suarjah 
Dowlah  ;  and  the  factory  broken  up  and  ex- 
pelled. The  company  immediately  sent  to 
Lord  Clive,  and  requested  that  he  would  go 
once  more  to  India,  to  protect  and  secure 
their  possessions  ;  they  e.xpressed  their  con- 
viction that  his  presence  alone  could  restore 
their  affairs  to  a  prosperous  situation.  '  I  did 
not  then  take  a  moment,'  says  Lord  Clive,  '  to 
accept  the  offer.  I  went  abroad,  resolving 
not  to  benefit  myself  one  single  shilling  at 
my  return  :  and  I  strictly  and  religiously 
adhered  to  it.' 

He  retook  Calcutta,  re-established  the  fac- 
tor^',  dethroned  the  perfidious  Nabob,  and  by 
new  treaties  and  alliances,  spread  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  company  far  beyond 
what  the  most  sanguine  minds  could  have 
anticipated. 

When,  in  the  course  of  these  events,  the  ae- 
cisive  victory  of  Plassy  opened  the  gates  of 
Muxadabad  to  the  English  arms,  his  lordship 
had  such  an  opportunity  of  enriching  himself, 
as  perhaps  no  man  in  modern  times  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  city  of  Muxadabad  is  as  exten- 
sive, populous,  and  rich,  as  the  city  of 
London,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
former,  there  are  more  individuals  possessing 
singly  immense   wealth,   than  in   the  latter. 


'  Every  one  of  these,'  says  Lord  Clive,  as 
well  as  every  other  man  of  property,  made  me 
the  greatest  offers ;  they  are  usual  in  the 
East,  on  all  such  occasions,  and  only  what 
they  expected  would  have  been  required 
from  them ;  and  had  I  accepted  of  these 
offers,  I  might  have  been  in  possession  of 
millions,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  could 
not  have  dispossessed  me  of.  But  preferring 
the  reputation  of  the  English  nation,  the 
interest  of  the  nabob,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  company,  to  all  pecuniary  considerations, 
I  refused  all  offers  that  were  made  me  ;  not 
only  then,  but  to  the  last  hour  of  my  continu- 
ance in  the  company's  service  in  Bengal.' 
'  On  that  daj^'  said  he,  on  another  occasion, 
when  under  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  being  under  no  kind  of  restraint, 
but  that  of  my  own  conscience,  I  might  have 
become  too  rich  for  a  subject :  but  I  had  fixed 
upon  that  period  to  accomplish  all  my  views 
whatever  ;  and  from  that  period  to  this  hour, 
which  is  a  space  of  near  fifteen  years,  I  have 
not  benefited  rr>yself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  value  of  one  shilling,  the  jagghire  ex- 
cepted.' 

The  jagghire  here  alluded  to  by  his  lord- 
ship, was  a  present  made  to  him  by  the  nabob 
Meer  Jaffier,  as  a  reward  for  the  share  which 
his  lordship  had  in  raising  him  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  value  of  the  jagghire  is  stated,  in 
a  list  of  presents  made  to  the  company's  ser- 
vants at  that  period,  to  have  been  worth 
^30,000  a  year  ;  the  government,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  price,  was  esti- 
mated by  Clive  to  be  worth  three  millions  and 
a  half  per  annum  ;  so  that  as  far  as  the  nabob 
at  least  was  concerned,  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  bargain.  In  a  conversation 
which  Mr.  Sykes  had  with  him  on  the  subject, 
on  the  latter  observing  that  he  thought  it  a 
large  reward,  '  he  told  me,'  says  Mr.  Sykes, 
'  that  it  was  verj'^  inadequate  to  the  services 
he  had  received  from  the  colonel  | Clive  ,  but 
more  especially  owing  to  the  colonel's  be- 
haviour upon  the  capture  of  Muxadabad,  when 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be 
put  under  contribution  ;  that  none  of  them 
had  experienced  a  conduct  of  that  kind ; 
but  that  their  persons,  as  well  as  their 
properties,  were  entirely  secure  to  them.' 

When  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in 
Parliament,  made  it  doubful  whether  his  lord- 
ship would  be  able  to  retain  the  fortune  he 
had  amassed,  it  was  thus  nobly  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  : 

'  Sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  either  sit  or  rest 
easy,  when  I  find  by  that  extensive  resolution, 
declaring  the  illegality  of  private  presents, 
that  all  i  have  in  the  world  is  confiscated,  and 
that  no  one  will  take  my  security  for  a  shilling. 
These,  sir,  are  dreadful  apprehensions  to  re- 
main under  ;  and  I  cannot  look  upon  myself 
but  as  a  bankrupt ;  nothing  my  own,  and 
totally  unable  to  give  any  security,  while 
these  resolutions  are  pending.  Such,  sir,  is 
the  situation  I  am  in  ;  I  have  not  anything 
left  which  I  can  call  my  own,  except'  my 
paternal  fortune  of  ;^sco  per  annum,  and 
which  has  been   in   my  family  for  ages  past. 
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But  upon  this  I  am  content  to  live,  and  per- 
haps I  shall  find  more  real  content  of  mind, 
and  happiness,  than  in  the  trembling  affluence 

of  an  unsettled  fortune I  have 

a  conscious  innocence  within  me,  which  tells 
me  that  my  conduct  is  irreproachable.  F?-an- 
gas  noH  Jlectas.  They  may  take  from  me 
what  I  have  ;  they  may,  as  they  think,  make 
me  poor,  but  I  "HJill  be  happy.' 

Marquess  de  Bouille, 

A  poor  man  having  freighted  a  small  vessel 
with  some  goods  at  St.  Lucie,  and  intending 
to  dispose  of  them  at  St.  Kitt's,  hired  a  few 
sailors  to  navigate  her.  During  the  voyage, 
they  formed  a  plot  to  carry  the  vessel  to 
Martinique,  where  they  expected  to  have  the 
vessel  and  cargo  given  them.  The  Marquess 
de  Bouille  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Mar- 
tinique, and  refu.sed  to  permit  such  a  robberj' 
to  be  committed,  even  on  an  enemy.  He 
ordered  the  .sailors  to  be  detained  a.s  prisoners 
of  war  ;  and  sent  the  vessel  and  owner,  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  To..',  Hood,  who  was 
then  cruising  off  the  i.sla:,  '.  and  with  permis- 
sion to  go  unmolested  to  tl.c  original  place  of 
destination. 


I  The  Dutchman  durst  not  deny  tTiis  privilege 
to  a  true  believer  under  the  Grand  Seignior's 
;  protection,  whatever  he  might  have  done  in 
j  his  own  country.  When  Mustapha  counted 
j  the  money,  he  found  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
sequins  in  the  bags  given  him  by  his  partner, 
j  Having  settled  with  the  Dutch  merchant,  he 
sent  an  express  with  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sequins  to  M.  de  Vaubran,  who  he  knew 
was  to  remain  some  days  at  a  town  on  the 
road  about  twenty  leagues  fromConstantinople. 
With  the  money,  he  transmitted  this  letter: 
'  My  friend,  God  forbid  that  I  should  detain 
anything  beyond  my  right,  or  deal  with  thee 
as  a  certain  Frank  would  have  done  wit'n  me  ; 
for  thou  knowest  I  took  the  money  on  thy 
credit,  without  counting  it  :  but  being  to  pay 
it  away  this  da^^  to  a  Dutch  merchant,  he  not 
having  the  same  faith,  would  count  it  ;  and 
finding  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  sequins 
over  and  above  the  sum  supposed  to  be  in  the 
bags,  yet  would  have  smuggled  them  in  his 
Dutch  conscience,  had  not  I  discovered  his 
fraud,  and  prevented  him.  I  send  them  to 
thee  as  thy  right,  supposing  it  was  some  over- 
sight :  God  prohibits  all  injustice.' 


A  Turkish  Partner. 

M.  de  Vaubran,  a  French  merchant,  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mustapha  Zari,  a  native 
of  Turcomania,  who  lived  at  Constantinople, 
and  traded  in  silks.  After  they  had  carried 
on  business  for  four  years,  JNI.  de  Vaubran 
had  occasion  to  return  home,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  that  had  been  left  him  ;  he 
therefore  desired  that  the  accounts  between 
them  might  be  settled.  When  the  balance  came 
to  be  adjusted,  it  was  discovered,  that  ^I.  de 
Vaubran  remained  indebted  to  his  partner, 
nine  hundred  sequins  ;  for  which  he  gave  him 
five  sealed  bags,  and  desired  him  to  count  the 
money,  'No,'  replied  Mustapha,  'we  have 
dealt  together  thus  long,  and  I  have  found 
you  an  honest  man  ;  God  forbid  that  I  should 
mistrust  my  friend  at  our  parting.' 

The  next  day,  M.  de  Vaubran  took  horse 
for  Smyrna ;  and  it  happened,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Mustapha  had  occasion  to 
pay  fifteen  hundred  sequins  to  a  merchant  of 
Holland.  He  took  the  five  bags  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  partner,  and  making  up  the 
remainder,  gave  them  to  theDutchman,  sajnng, 
that  he  had  not  counted  the  money  in  those 
five  bags,  as  he  took  them  on  the  credit  of  a 
very  worthy  and  honest  man,  who  had  been 
his  partner.  The  suspicious  Christian  would 
not  show  so  much  generosity  and  confidence, 
for  he  immediately  broke  open  the  seals  in  the 
presence  of  Mustapha,  and  having  counted 
the  money,  said  it  was  all  right,  and  was 
about  to  put  it  up  again.  Mustapha,  who  had 
aquicTc  eye,  and  being  well  versed  in  counting 
money,  perceived  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  nine  hundred  sequins  ;  he  there- 
fore said,  he  must  count  the  money  himself, 
as  he  suspected  there    was    some    mistake. 


Charles  V. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  strongly 
urged  to  violate  the  warrant  of  safe  conduct 
which  he  had  given  to  Martin  Luther  ;  but  he 
nobly  replied,  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  JMaximilian  (who 
had  not  kept  his  promise  with  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  ,  and  thus  do  an  act  that 
would  make  him  ashamed  of  looking  any  one 
in  the  face  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


The  Emperor  Probus. 

Of  all  the  Caesars,  none  was  more  worthy  of 
I  the  name  he  bore,  than  the  Emperor  Probus. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  simple  tribune,  but  by 
his  singular  uprightness  and  courage,  acquired 
such  early  renown,  that  the  Emperor  Valerian 
dispensed  wit'n  the  laws,  in  order  to  create 
a  tribune  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  general  of  the  army  in 
Eg>'pt,  against  Zenobia's  Lieutenants,  and 
compelled  that  province  to  submit  to  the 
Romans.  His  behaviour  towards  the  soldiers 
was  of  the  most  endearing  description.  He 
protected  them  against  the  oppression  of  their 
officers,  was  sedulous  to  promote  their  com- 
fort by  every  means  in  his  power  ;  and  what- 
ever bootj'  was  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  left 
it  to  be  wholly  distributed  among  them,  re- 
ser^'ing  only  the  arms  and  trophies.  When 
after  his  ascension  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  he  re- 
turned from  a  successful  campaign  in  Ger- 
many, he  gave  a  detail  of  his  operations  to 
the  senate,  in  which  nothing  but  the  greatest 
modest}',  and  most  disinterested  sentiments, 
were  expreji^ed.  '  Nine  kings,'  said  he,  'are 
come  to  prostrate  themselves  at  our  feet,  or 
rather  at  yours.'  Most  of  the  cities  had  pre- 
sented him  with  crowns  of  gold,  but  instead 
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of  retaining  these,  he  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  consecrate  them  to  the  gods.  Probus  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops,  in  the  midst 
of  a  career  which  promised  to  revive  the 
age  of  Augustus  ;  but  so  general  was  the  grief 
occasioned  by  his  death,  that  his  soldiers 
themselves  repented  bitterly  of  their  conduct, 
and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory',  with 
an  inscription,  testifying  to  posterity  his  many 
rare  and  spler.did  virtues. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Waiter  Ralegh  observes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  she  would  set  the  reason  of 
lier  meanest  subjects,  against  the  authority  of 
her  greatest  counsellors.  By  this  means  she 
raised  the  ordinary  customs  of  London  about 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  without  any  ad- 
ditional impost.  When  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
Karl  of  Leicester,  and  Secretary  Walsingham, 
had  set  themselves  so  much  against  a  poor 
waiter  of  the  Custom-house,  called  Card- 
warder,  as  to  command  the  Grooms  of  the 
Chamber  to  refuse  him  admission  to  the  queen, 
she  sent  for  him,  and  listened  to  his  petition 
and  advice.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  ministers 
told  her  she  disgraced  them,  and  lessened  her 
own  dignity,  by  giving  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  busy  meddlers.  She  used  to  say,  that  if 
men  should  complain  unjustly  against  her 
ministers,  she  knew  well  enough  how  to  punish 
them  ;  but  if  they  had  reason  for  the  com- 
plaint the  J'  offered  her,  she  was  queen  of  all, 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  and  would  not 
suffer  herself  to  be  besieged  by  serv'ants,  who 
could  have  no  motive  for  wishing  it,  but  their 
interest  in  the  oppression  of  others. 


Tai  and  Cherik,  the  Damon 
and  Pythias  of  Arabian  History. 

A  custom  equally  barbarous  and  supersti- 
tious prevailed  among  the  Arabs  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Mahommedanism.  They 
had  consecrated  two  days  of  the  week  to  tv.o 
of  their  false  divinities  ;  on  the  first  of  these, 
which  was  considered  as  a  day  of  happiness, 
the  prince  granted  to  all  who  came  into  his 
presence,  whatever  favour  they  chose  to  re- 
quest ;  and  on  the  second,  which  was  reputed 
to  be  of  a  malignant  aspect,  all  were  immo- 
lated who  were  so  imprudent  as  to  solicit  any 
favour,  however  just  or  reasonable,  from  a 
superstitious  notion  of  appeasing  the  evil  deitj' 
to  whom  the  day  was  consecrated. 

In  the  reign  of  Naam-ibn-Munzir,  an  Arab 
of  the  desert,  nam.ed  Tai,  who  had  fallen  from 
great  opulence  into  e.xtreme  indigence,  hear- 
ing the  Xaanrs  liberality  much  extolled,  he 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  it.  He  set  out 
on  his  journey,  after  having  embraced  his  wife 
and  children,  and  assured  them  he  v.as  going 
to  seek  a  certain  remedy  for  all  their  ills.  The 
poor  man,  too  much  taken  up  v.ith  the 
thoughts  of  helping  his  family,  took  no  heed 
of  the  fortunate  and  evil  days,  and  unfortu- 


I  nately  chose  the  latter  as  that  on  which  he 
j  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  the  king. 
Naam  had  no  sooner  seen  him,  than  turning 
from  him,  he  said,  '  Wretch  !  what  hast  thou 
done '!  and  why  present  thyself  before  me  on 
so  fatal  a  day  as  this  ?  Thy  life  is  forfeited, 
and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  thee.' 

Tai,  seeing  his  death  certain,  throws  him- 
self at  the  prince's  feet,  and  conjures  him  to 
delay  his  punishment  at  least  for  a  few  hours. 
'  May   I  be  permitted,'   said  he  to  him,   '  to 
embrace  for  the  last  time  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  carry  them  some  provisions,  for 
the  want  of  which  they  are  lil:ely  to  perish  ? 
Thou  art  too  equitable  to  involve  the  innocent 
in  the  fate  of  the  guilty.     I  swear,  by  all  that 
j  is  sacred,  that  I  shall  return  before  sunset, 
I  and  thou  mayest  then  put  me  to  death,  and  I 
•  .shall  die  without   murmuring.'     The  prince, 
I  much  affected  with  Tai's  speech,  was  pleased 
'  to  grant  him  the  requested  delay,  but  it  was 
I  upon  a  condition  that  almost  made  void  the 
j  favour:  he  required  the  security  of  a  sufficient 
'■  person  v/hom  he  might    put  to  death,  if  he 
j  should  fail  in  his  word.    Tai,  in  vain,  earnestly 
i  entreats  all  (f.osc  that  surrounded  the  prince. 
I  Not  one  would  dare  to  expose  himself  to  so 
!  evident  a  danger.     Then  addressing  himself 
j  to  Cherik  Benadi,  the  monarch's  favourite,  he 
;  spoke  to  him  thus,  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears : 
I  '  And  thou,   Cherik,  whose  soul  is  so  noble 
i  and   great,    wilt    thou    be   insensible   of  my 
I  piteous  tale  ?     Canst  thou  refuse  to  be  secu- 
rity for  me  ?     I  call  to  witness  the  gods  and 
I  men,  that  I  shall  return  before  the  setting  of 
:  the  sun.' 

Cherik,  naturally  compassionate,  was  greatly 
moved  by  Tai's  words  and  misfortunes.  Turn- 
ing to  the  prince,  he  said  he  did  not  scruple 
to  be  bound  for  Tai  ;  who,  without  waiting 
for  formal  leave  to  depart,  disappeared  in 
an  instant,  and  repaired  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  time  limited  for  his  return  had  almost 
expired  ;  the  sun  was  ready  to  terminate  his 
j  course  ;  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  Tai. 
Cherik  was  led  in  chains  to  the  place  of 
I  punishment,  and  the  executioner  had  already 
the  axe  uplifted  to  give  the  blow,  when  a  man 
was  perceived  at  a  distance  running  along  the 
plain.  It  was  Tai  himself,  who  was  out  of 
breath,  and  covered  all  over  with  sweat  and 
dust.  Horror  seized  him  on  seeing  Cherik  on 
the  scaffold,  ready  to  receive  the  blow  of 
death.  He  flies  to  him,  breaks  his  chains, 
and  putting  himself  in  his  place,  '  I  die  well 
satisfied,' .said  he,  'having  been  so  liappy  as 
to  come  in  time  to  deliver  thee.' 

This  moving  spectacle  drew  tears  from  all 
present ;  the  king  himself  could  not  check  his 
own.  '  I  never  saw  anjnhlng  so  extraordi- 
nary*,' sal  1  he,  transported  with  admiration. 
'Thou.  Tai,  thou  art  the  model  of  that  fidelity 
with  which  one  ought  to  keep  his  word  ;  and 
thou,  Cherik,  none  can  equal  thy  great  soul 
in  generosity-.  I  abolish,  in  favour  of  you,  an 
odious  custom  which  barbarity  had  introduced 
among  us  :  my  subjects  may,  in  future,  ap- 
proach me  at  all  times  without  fear.' 
The  monarch   heaped    benefactions    upon 
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Tai ;  and  Cherik  became  dearer  to  him  than 
ever. 

The  circumstances  of  this  story  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
so  famous  in  antiquity ;  but  the  action  of 
Cherik  may  justly  be  considered  as  superior 
to  that  of  Pythias  :  generosity  having  induced 
him  to  do  for  an  unknown  person,  what 
friendship  influenced  Pythias  to  do  in  favour 
of  Dam.on. 


Cromwell's  Grandchild. 

Mrs.  Bendysh,  the  granddaughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  a  child  of  only  si.x  years  of 
age,  frequently  sat  between  his  knees  when 
he  held  his  cabinet  councils,  and  that  on  the 
most  important  affairs.  When  some  of  the 
ministers  objected  to  her  being  present,  he 
said,  '  there  was  no  secret  he  v/ould  trust  with 
any  of  them  that  he  could  not  trust  with  that 
infant.'  To  prove  that  his  confidence  was 
not  mistaken,  he  one  day  told  her  something, 
as  in  confidence,  under  the  charge  of  secrecy, 
and  then  urged  her  mother  and  grandmother 
to  e.xtort  it  from  her  by  promises,  and  caresses, 
and  bribes.  These  failing,  threate/.iings  and 
severe  whipping  were  tried  to  extort  the 
secret  from  her,  but  she  bore  it  all  with  the 
most  dispassionate  firmness,  expressing  her 
duty  to  hsr  mother,  but  her  still  greater  duty 
to  keep  her  promise  of  secrecy  to  her  grand- 
father, and  not  to  betray  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  her. 


Count  de  Grammont. 

Louis  XIV.  gave  early  signs  of  a  very 
despotic  character.  Several  of  his  courtiers 
were  one  day  entertaining  the  young  monarch, 
in  public,  with  an  account  of  the  policy  of  the 
Turkish  government,  assuring  him  that  the 
sultan  had  nothing  to  do  but  say  the  word, 
whatever  it  was,  whether  to  take  off  a  great 
man's  head,  or  to  strip  him  of  his  estate  or 
employment ;  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, called  mutes,  who  executed  his  com- 
mand without  reply.  'Why,'  said  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  '  this  is,  indeed,  to  be  a  king.' 
The  old  Count  de  Grammont,  who  was  pre- 
sent, heard  with  indignation  these  vile  cor- 
rupters of  3-outh,  and  with  honest  zeal  and 
loyalty  immediately  stepped  forward,  and 
said,  '  Sire,  but  of  these  same  sultans,  whose 
authority  is  represented  as  so  enviable,  I  have 
known  three  strangled  by  their  own  mutes 
within  my  memory.'  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
tausler  was  so  pleased  with  this  noble 
freedom  that  he  forced  himself  through  the 
crowd  of  courtiers,  and  openly  thanked  Gram- 
mont for  his  honest  admonition. 


George  II. 

King  George  the  Second  valued  himself 
greatly  on  his  royal  word,  nor  could  he  ever 
be  prevailed  on  to  retract  a  promise  which  he 


had  once  made  by  all  the  artifices  of  his  in- 
triguing ministers,  for  favourites  he  had  none. 
He  could  not  be  induced  to  caress  the  man 
he  disliked  on  any  grounds  of  policy,  and  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  do  justice  to  the 
motives  of  those  who  opposed  the  measures  of 
government  with  the  greatest  vigour.  He 
gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne.  When 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  heard  of  the  baronet's 
death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  went  to  the 
king  to  inform  him  of  the  event.  His  majesty 
felt  no  satisfaction  on  the  melancholy  occa- 
sion, but  nobly  said,  '  I  am  sorr>^  for  it ;  he  was 
a  worthy  man,  and  an  open  enemy.' 


De  Castro. 

Vaca  de  Castro,  the  Governor  of  Peru,  was 
a  man  of  such  inflexible  integrity,  that  though 
bred  to  the  law,  his  steady  adherence  to  jus- 
tice, and  his  refusal  to  undertake  causes  that 
had  the  appearance  of  not  being  honest,  pre- 
vented his  having  that  professional  business 
which  his  talents  must  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained. The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
had  received  convincing  proofs  of  his  merit, 
preferred  him  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Peru,  without  consulting  any  of  his  ministers, 
saying  he  would  try  how  probity  would  thrive 
in  an  Indian  soil,  since  it  was  so  little 
cherished  at  the  Spanish  bar  ;  and  it  is  allowed 
that  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  never 
had  such  a  governor. 

Vaca  de  Castro  established  courts  of  justice, 
w'nere  causes  were  decided,  without  delay, 
with  the  strictest  impartiality ;  and  would 
shortly  have  made  Peru  one  of  the  best  regu- 
lated kingdoms  on  earth,  and  more  profitable 
to  the  crown  of  .Spain,  than  all  Its  other  domi- 
nions, had  he  been  permitted  to  continue  his 
plans  of  improvement.  But  the  cabals  of  the 
ministrj%  who  could  draw  no  advantage  from 
a  man  whose  conduct  needed  no  defence,  and 
who  was  above  either  courting  or  bribing 
them,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  erect  a  kind  of 
royal  audience  in  Peru.  De  Castro,  seeing 
he  could  no  longer  retain  his  office  with  honour, 
resigned  it,  and  returned  to  Spain. 


Faithful  Xurse. 

Juliana  Maria,  the  second  wife  of  Frederic 
the  Fifth  of  Denmark,  anxious  to  secure  the 
crown  to  her  own  child,  laid  a  plan  for 
murdering  the  Crown  Prince  Christian,  to 
whom  she  was  stepmother.  The  young  prince 
was  indisposed,  and  Juliana,  under  the  pre- 
text of  fondness,  was  frequent  in  her  visits  to 
him.  One  day  she  found  the  prince's  favourite 
nurse  preparing  some  gruel  for  her  young 
charge,  over  a  silver  lamp.  There  being  no 
other  person  in  the  room,  she  sent  the  nurse 
out  to  fetch  her  something,  and  took  that  op- 
portunity of  putting  a  quantity  of  mineral 
poison  into  the  gruel.  The  nurse,  who  was  a 
Nor\vegian,  had  long  su.spected  the  queen's 
intentions  ;    she,     therefore,     watched     her 
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closely,  and  perceived  the  queen  put  some- 
thing in  the  gruel,  and  stir  it  up.  She  im- 
mediately called  a  domestic,  of  the  name  of 
Wolff,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Count  ISIolckte, 
and  give  him  a  ring  that  she  handed  to  him, 
and  request  his  excellency  to  hasten  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Crown  Prince.  She  then 
re-entered  the  room,  and  the  queen  told  her 
to  take  the  gruel  to  the  prince,  as  it  was 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  would,  no  doubt,  do 
him  good.  Every  limb  shook  with  horror  as 
the  ^  nurse  took  up  the  saucepan.  '  V/hy 
don't  you  go  with  it  to  the  prince?'  said 
Juliana.  '  Pardon  me,  gracious  queen,'  said 
the  honest  nurse,  '  but  it  is  my  duty  to  dis- 
obey you.'  '  How  dare  you  disobey  my 
commands  ?'  said  the  queen.  The  nurse  did 
not  repl}'-,  but  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  she  looked  significantly  at  the  gruel. 

The  queen,  torn  by  rage  and  fear,  at 
seeing  her  wicked  plot  frustrated,  determined 
to  accuse  the  nurse  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
the  young  prince,  and  was  actually  base 
enough  to  charge  her  with  it,  in  presence  of 
Count  Molckte.  The  truth,  however,  was 
discovered ;  the  king,  from  that  time,  never 
lived  with  the  queen,  and  the  faithful  nurse 
was  rewarded,  and  continued  in  her  office. 


Duke  of  Richmond. 

One  of  those  underlings,  who  form  a  sort  of 
go-between  with  the  two  political  parties  of 
the  state,  once  endeavoured  to  get  the 
patriotic  Duke  of  Richmond  to  join  the 
ministers.  He  insinuated  that  there  were 
some  vacant  ribbons  which  his  majesty  had 
to  dispose  ;  and  which  the  king  kept  in  petto. 
'  Yes,'  replied  his  grace,  '  I  think  he  is  per- 
fectly right ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  inform 
whoever  sent  you  on  this  errand,  that  I  would 
not  give  a  farthing  for  all  the  ribbons  and 
stalls  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  to  be  purchased 
on  such  humihating  terms,  as  I  am  already 
convinced  will  be  annexed  to  their  disposal.' 


Magnanimous  Rebel. 

Sir  Phelim  O'Xeil,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  while  in 
prison,  previous  to  his  trial,  was  frequently 
solicited,  by  promises  of  a  free  pardon,  and 
large  rewards,  to  bear  testimony  that  the 
king  (Charles  the  First)  had  been  actively  in- 
strumental in  stirring  up  that  rebellion.  It 
was  one  of  the  arts  of  the  factious  of  that 
period,  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  massacre 
which  followed  the  Irish  rebellion,  upon 
Charles  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
political  sins  of  that  unhappy  prince,  impartial 
history  has  not  ranked  this  among  the  number. 
Sir  Phelim  declared,  that  he  could  not,  in 
conscience,  charge  the  king  with  anything 
of  the  kind.  His  trial  was  drawn  out  to  the 
length  of  several  days,  that  he  might  be 
worked  upon  in  that  time  ;  but  he  persisted 
with  constancy  and  firmness,  in  rejecting 
every  offer  made  to  him  by  the  commissioners. 


Even  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  mo.st 
splendid  advantages  were  pressed  upon  him, 
upon  the  condition  of  falsely  accusing  King 
Charles  in  that  point.  Men  sav/  with  admira- 
tion this  unfortunate  chieftain,  under  all  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions man  could  be  under,  bravely  attesting 
the  king's  innocence,  and  sealing  the  truth  of 
his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

\Vhen  on  the  ladder,  and  ready  to  be 
thrown  off,  two  marshals  came  riding  in  great 
haste,  and  cried  aloud,  stop  a  little.  Having 
passed  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  and 
guards,  one  of  them  whispered  something 
into  the  ear  of  Sir  Phelim,  who  made  answer 
in  so  loud  a  voice,  as  to  be  heard  by  several 
hundreds  of  the  people.  '  I  thank  the  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  intended  mercy ;  but 
I  declare,  good  people,  before  God,  and  his 
holy  angels,  and  all  of  you  that  hear  me,  that 
I  never  had  any  commission  from  the  king 
for  vvhat  I  have  done,  in  levying,  or  in  pro- 
secuting, this  war ;  and  do  heartily  beg  your 
prayers,  all  good  Catholics  and  Christians ! 
that  God  may  be  merciful  unto  me,  and  for- 
give me  my  sins.'  On  this  the  guards  beat 
off  those  that  stood  near  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Phelim  was 
no  more. 

Due  de  Harcourt. 

The  Due  de  Harcourt  having  laid  before 
Louis  XVI.  an  estimate  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  dauphin,  which 
amounted  to  1,800,000  livres,  the  king  threw 
it  on  the  table  with  an  indignant  emotion, 
and  exclaimed,  '  I  am  surrounded  by  people 
who  seek  to  deceive  me.'  The  duke  became 
pale  and  trembling,  though  he  believed  the 
estimate  was  less  than  formerly.  The  king 
asked  if  the  duke  were  sure  of  the  exactness 
of  the  account?  '  Sire,*  replied  the  duke,  'I 
am  certain  ;  and  I  can  assure  your  majesty, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  educate  the  dauphin 
in  the  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  with  more 
economy.'  The  king  immediately  called  for 
the  accounts  from  1/82  to  1786,  which  he 
showed  to  the  duke  ;  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  education  of  the  dauphin  had,  during 
that  period,  been  charged  at  the  sum  of  five 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum.  Then 
turning  to  the  duke,  he  thanked  him  for  his 
delicacy  and  disinterestedness. 


Ralegh. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  exhibited  a  striking, 
though  much  to  be  regretted,  proof  of  his 
literary  integrity,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  History  of  the 
World.'  This  great  man,  when  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  preparing  his  work  for  the 
press,  was  standing  at  his  window,  ruminating 
on  the  office  of  an  historian,  and  on  the 
sacred  regard  which  he  ought  to  pay  to  truth, 
when  of  a  sudden,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  an  uproar  in  the  court,  in  which  a  man  was 
run  through  the  body  with  a  sword 
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Next  clay,  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter 
Called  upon  him,  a  man  of  whose  severe 
probity  and  honour  Sir  Walter  v/as  fully  con- 
vinced ;  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
affray  of  the  preceding  day,  which  his  friend, 
who  had  been  in  some  degree  engaged  in  it, 
related  so  entirely  different  from  what  Sir 
Walter  conceived  to  be  the  fact,  that  had  not 
they  known  each  other  too  well  to  doubt  their 
fidelity,  it  might  have  led  to  a  dispute.  The 
conversation  was  therefore  changed,  and  the 
visitor  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
room,  Ralegh  took  up  the  manuscript  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  history,  then  just  com- 
pleted. '  How  many  falsehoods  are  here  ?' 
said  he.  '  If  I  cannot  judge  of  the  truth  of 
an  event  that  passes  under  my  own  eyes, 
how  shall  I  truly  narrate  those  which  have 
passed  thousands  of  years  before  my  birth  ; 
or  even  those  that  have  happened  since  my 
existence?  Truth,  I  sacrifice  to  thee.'  He 
then  threw  his  invaluable  work,  the  labour  of 
years,  into  the  fire,  and  saw  every  page  of  it 
consumed. 


Sir  Hector  Munro. 

On  the  English  forces  under  Colonel  Munro 
encamping  at  Benares,  after  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  an  officer  brought  the  colonel  word 
that  a  Rajah  had  something  verj-  particular 
to  scfticit,  for  which  he  would  give  the  colonel 
four  lacks  of  rupees.  The  request  which  the 
Rajah  made  was,  that  one  Rajah  Bulwant- 
sing,  who  was  Zemindar,  should  be  displaced 
from  the  collectorship  of  the  countrj'.  The 
colonel  answered,  'That  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  make  alterations  of  any  kind,  and  that 
if  he  had,  there  was  no  bribe  could  tempt  him 
to  do  otherwise  than  should  be  best  for  the 
public  service.'  When  Colonel  Munro  was 
some  time  after  about  to  quit  the  army,  to 
return  home,  Bulwantsing  being  informed  of 
the  obligation  he  was  under  to  the  colonel's 
public  spirit  and  integrity,  waited  upon  him, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  presented  him 
with  a  gift  of  80,000  rupees,  or  i^io,ooo. 

When  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1772,  Colonel  Munro  declared  that 
this  was  the  only  present  he  had  received  in 
the  course  of  five  years'  command  of  the 
army,  and  that  he  had  refused  altogether,  at 
different  times,  no  less  than  ^300,000  for 
making  alterations  in  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Marshal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  character  which  Montesquieu  has  drawn 
of  this  great  man  is  a  model  of  honour  and 
integrity.  He  says,  '  He  scarcely  obtained 
any  favours  which  were  not  offered  to  him  ; 
and  when  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  push  him  on.  No 
man  ev^r  gave  a  brighter  example  of  the  con- 
tempt we  ought  to  have  for  money.  There 
was  a  simplicity  in  all  his  expenses  which 
ought  to  have  made  him  very  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances ;   for  he  indulged  himself  in  no 


frivolous  expense.  In  the  governments  he 
was  appointed  to,  every  English  or  Irish 
family  that  was  poor,  and  that  had  any  sort  of 
connexion  with  any  one  of  his  house,  had  a 
sort  of  right  to  be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
maintain  so  much  order  in  an  army,  and 
showed  so  much  judgment  in  all  his  projects, 
should  lose  all  these  advantageous  talent?., 
when  his  own  private  interest  was  concerned.' 


Helvidius. 

Vespasian,  the  emperor,  was  very  anxious 
to  get  a  law  passed  which  he  knew,  from  the 
stern  integrity  of  Helvidius,  he  would  be  sure 
to  oppo'^e.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  to 
him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  attend  the 
senate  that  day.  Helvidius  sent  for  answer, 
'  It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  to 
deprive  me  of  my  senatorship  ;  but  so  long  as 
I  continue  a  member  of  that  body,  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  neglect  my  duty  by  absent- 
ing myself  from  it.'  '  Well,'  says  Vespasian, 
'  I  am  content  that  you  shall  be  there,  pro- 
vided you  will  be  sure  not  to  speak  in  the  de- 
bates that  shall  arise  to-day.'  Helvidius  en- 
gaged that  he  would  remain  silent,  provided 
his  opinion  was  not  asked.  '  Nay,'  said  Ves- 
pasian, '  but  if  you  are  there,  you  must  be 
considted.'  'And  if  I  be,'  replied  Helvidius, 
'  I  must  give  my  advice  freelj%  according  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  just  and  reasonable.' 
'Do  that  at  your  peril,' said  Vespasian,  'for 
be  assured  that  if  you  are  against  what  I  pro- 
pose, your  head  shall  answer  for  it.'  'Sire,' 
replied  Helvidius,  mildly,  'did  I  ever  tell  you 
that  I  was  immortal  ?  If  I  consider  it  my 
duty,  consistent  with  what  I  owe  to  the  gods, 
and  to  my  country,  to  oppose  your  measure, 
no  threat  of  personal  resentment  shall  influence 
me  ;  and  if  you  wreak  j'our  vengeance  on  my 
head,  posterity  will  judge  between  us.' 


Admiral  Russel. 

When,  in  1792,  Admiral  Russel  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was 
to  oppose  that  of  France,  commanded  by 
Mons.  Tourville,  some  of  the  ministers  wished 
to  prevent  his  being  able  to  attack  it,  and 
therefore  sent  him  instructions,  which  he  was 
not  to  open  till  he  sailed  into  a  certain  latitude. 
The  gallant  admiral,  disdaining  to  be  sent  out 
thus  hoodwinked,  hastened  from  Portsmouth 
to  London,  and  had  a  private  audience  of  the 
king,  when  he  represented  to  his  majesty  the 
fatal  consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  he 
should  meet  the  French  fleet  before  he  arrived 
at  the  fixed  latitude.  The  admiral  further 
stated  that  he  believed  treacherj^  was  intended, 
for  he  had  been  offered  a  very  great  bribe,  if, 
in  case  the  fleets  met,  he  would  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, or  suffer  a  defeat  ;  he  therefore 
entreated  that  his  majesty  would  either  give 
him  positive  orders,  or  accept  his  resignation 
of  the  command.  The  king  told  him  to  take 
the  offered  bribe,  and  then,  with  his  own  hand. 
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his  majesty  wrote  orders  to  take,  sink,  burn, 
or  otherwise  destroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as 
he  should  meet.  This  order  being  dated 
posterior  to  that  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Admiralty,  of  course  super- 
seded it.  Ke  hastened  to  his  command,  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  beat  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Cape  la  Hogue.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  called 
him  to  account  for  his  not  obeying  their  orders  ; 
but  he  produced  those  of  the  king  of  a  later 
date,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  did  not 
know  of  his  interview  with  his  majestj'. 


Admiral  Rodney. 

George  II.,  on  his  first  vdsit  to  Hanover, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  met  with 
such  weather  on  his  passage  to  Helvoetsluys, 
that  his  majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  accompanied  him,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  being  personally  relieved  by  Mr. 
Rodney.  The  king,  thinking  highly  of  the 
obligation,  a.sked  what  recompense  he  should 
make  him  ?  Mr.  Rodney  replied,  *  I  am  no 
courtier,  and  if  I  were,  you  have  no  doubt 
sufficient  claims  on  me ;  the  only  favour, 
therefore,  that  I  have  to  ask,  is,  that  you  and 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  will  stand  godfather  to 
my  son,  who  is  just  torn. '  This  request  being 
instantly  complied  with,  the  child  was  bap- 
tized George  Brydges.  The  king  aftenyards 
took  the  boy  under  his  protection,  sent  him  to 
the  navy,  and  ere  long  the  godson  of  George 
II.  became  the  celebrated  Admiral  Rodney. 


The  Ship-Money  Decision. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  to  the 
virtue  of  the  wife  of  Judge  Creke,  and  to  her 
disregard  of  all  selfish  considerations,  in  com- 
parison with  the  honour  and  duty  of  her  hus- 
band, we  owe  the  immortal  decision  in 
the  case  of  ship-money— a  decision  which 
fixed  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution, 
and  was  of  more  value  than  a  thousand 
triumphs.  Judge  Creke  had  resolved  to  give 
his  opinion  for  this  new  claim  of  prerogative  ; 
but  his  wife  told  him,  that  '  she  hoped  he 
would  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  for 
fear  of  any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his 
family,  and  that  she  would  be  content  to  suffer 
want  or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than  be 
an  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  anything 
against  his  judgment  or  conscience.'  We 
hardly  know  how  to  estimate  in  an  age  in 
which  judges  have  nothing  to  fear,  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  exertion  in  support  of  the 
sacred  independence  and  purity  of  the  judicial 
character. 


East  India  Influence. 

When  the  state  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's aft'airs  was  brought  before  Parliament 
in  1773,  and  the  inquiry  into  them  follo\yed  by 
that  celebrated  Bill  for  the  new  organization 
of  the  Company,  which  caused  the  downfall 


of  the  Coalition  Ministry',  Colonel  Barre, 
while  he  approved  of  investigation,  thus 
honestly  admonished  ministers  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  would  involve  the  most 
upright  administration,  by  that  multiplicatior 
of  patronage  proposed  by  the  bill.  '  I  love 
you  not,'  said  the  Colonel,  with  the  honest 
bluntness  of  a  Belisarius,  '  I  love  you  not ; 
but  in  this  business,  while  you  conduct  your- 
selves with  propriety,  I  will  go  with  you  hand 
in  hand ;  but  seek  not  power  in  your  re- 
searches ;  aim  not  at  a  distribution  of  offices  ; 
you  have  already  enough  at  your  disposal : 
permit  me  to  say,  that  you  have  too  much  to 
answer  any  good  purpose  ;  it  is  by  this  means 
that  you  carrj'  all  before  you,  and  that  we 
only  come  here  to  know  the  hour  when  you 
order  your  carriages  to  be  ready  !  Opposi- 
tion is  dead  ;  and  I  am  left  chief  mourner 
over  her  bier  ;  but  let  not  this,  I  constrain 
you,  be  a  motive  for  your  grasping  at  more 
power  ;  have  no  cousins,  no  younger  brothers, 
no  servile  dependents,  to  quarter  upon  the 
Company.  It  was  this  which  impeded  our 
researches  during  the  former  agitation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company.  Of  this. I  had  a 
striking  proof  one  day,  as  I  left  the  House, 
and  was  passing  through  the  lobby  ;  I  saw  a 
member  in  close  conversation  with  a  man  of 
great  influence  at  that  tim.e  in  the  direction. 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
member.  "  Pray,"  .said  I,  "what  was  you 
conversing  with  the  director  about?  Was  you 
endeavouring  to  get  some  information  relative 
to  the  affair  now  before  us  ?  "  "  O  !  no,"  re- 
plied the  member,  *'  I  was  solicitmg  his  in- 
terest for  the  provision  of  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  a  distant  relation  of  mine,  whom 
I  am  now  going  to  send  to  the  East  Indies." ' 


The  INIetamorphosis. 

Two  very  intimate  friends,  one  a  painter, 
the  other  a  goldsmith,  were  benighted  near  a 
convent  of  religious  Christians,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  great  humanity.  As 
these  travellers  wanted  money  to  continue 
their  journey,  the  painter,  who  was  a  profi- 
cient in  his  art,  offered  to  work  for  the  monas- 
tery. He  soon  possessed  his  hosts  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents,  and  even  inspired  them 
with  a  confidence  which  they  had  soon  too 
much  reason  to  repent. 

The  monks  having  one  night  left  the 
sacristy  of  their  church  open,  the  painter  and 
his  friend,  the  goldsmith,  went  in  ;  and  after 
taking  out  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
which  they  found  there,  absconded  with  the 
booty,  as  fast  as  possible.  Possessed  of  so 
much  treasure,  they  determined  to  return 
to  their  own  countrj-.  When  they  arrived 
there,  fearing  lest  the  robbery'  should  be  dis- 
covered, they  put  all  their  riches  into  a  chest, 
and  made  an  agreement,  that  neither  should 
take  any  out,  without  informing  the  other. 

Soon  after,  the  goldsmith  married,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  two  children.  To  supply 
his  expenses,  which  increased  with  his  family, 
he    appropriated    the    greatest   part    of  the 
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treasure  In  the  chest  to  his  own  use.  The 
painter  perceived  his  treachery,  and  re- 
proached him  with  it.  The  other  absolutely 
denied  the  fact. 

The  painter,  provoked  at  his  perfidy,  de- 
termined to  punish  him  for  it  ;  but  to  be  more 
certain  of  his  revenge,  he  pretended  to  be- 
lieve everything  his  associate  swore.  Mean- 
while he  applied  to  a  huntsman,  a  friend  of 
his,  to  procure  him  two  young  bears  alive, 
when  he  had  them  in  his  possession,  he 
ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  made,  so  much 
resembling  his  associate  the  goldsmith  in 
every  respect,  that  the  eye  was  deceived.  He 
tlien  accustomed  the  bears  to  eat  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  statue.  He  led  them  every 
morning  into  the  room  where  he  kept  it  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  always  ran 
and  eat  the  victuals  which  were  put  in  its 
hands. 

The  painter  employed  many  weeks  in  teach- 
ing them  this  exercise.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  two  bears  were  perfect  in  their  parts,  he 
invited  the  goldsmith  and  his  two  children  to 
supper.  The  feast  being  prolonged  to  mid- 
night, the  goldsmith  and  his  two  children  lay 
at  their  host's.  At  daybreak,  the  painter 
de.Kterously  conveyed  away  the  two  children, 
and  in  their  place,  substituted  the  two  bears. 

How  much  was  the  father,  on  waking, 
surprised  to  find  them  in  the  room  instead  of 
his  two  children  !  He  cried  out  dreadfully. 
The  painter  ran  to  him,  and  appeared  greatly 
astonished.  '  Alas  I '  said  he,  '  I  fear  you 
must  have  deserved  so  great  a  punishment  as 
this  metamorphosis  from  heaven,  for  some 
verj'  extraordinary  crime.'  After  a  little  re- 
flection, however,  the  goldsmith  was  not  to 
be  deceived  by  what  his  friend  said  ;  but 
being  convinced  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
metamorphosis,  he  obliged  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Cadi,  and  there  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing stolen  his  children. 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  painter,  '  it  is  very  easy 
for  you  to  know  the  truth  ;  order  the  two  bears 
to  be  brought  here  ;  and  if,  by  their  gestures 
and  caresses,  they  distinguish  the  *  com- 
plainant from  the  rest  of  the  company,  you 
cannot  doubt  of  their  being  really  his  children.' 

The  Cadi  consented  to  make  this  trial.  As 
soon  as  the  two  little  bears,  whom  the  painter 
had  made  to  fast  two  days  before,  saw  the 
goldsmith,  they  ran  to  him,  and  licked  his 
hands.  So  e.xtraordinary  a  sight  astonished 
the  Cadi,  who  was  so  embarrassed,  that  he 
durst  not  pronounce  sentence. 

The  goldsmith,  confused,  returned  to  the 
painter,  and  on  his  knees  confessed  his 
treachery,  conjuring  him  to  pray  to  God  to 
restore  his  children  to  their  natural  form. 
The  painter,  pretending  to  be  affected  with 
what  he  said,  passed  the  night  with  him  in 
prayers.  He  had  before  taken  away  the  two 
bears,  and  in  their  place,  conveyed  the  two 
children,  whom  he  had  hid  till  then.  The 
painter  conducted  their  father  into  the  room 
where  they  were,  and  returning  them  to  him, 
.said,  '  God  has  heard  my  feeble  prayers  ; 
learn  from  this  time  to  keep  strictly  to  your  j 
engagements.'  ! 


Admissibility  of  Lying. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned,  and  even 
religious,  men,  that  in  some  cases  it  may  not 
only  be  lawful,  but  commendable,  to  tell  a 
lie  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  may  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  one's  own  life,  or  that  of  another, 
when  it  is  sought  to  be  taken  away  without 
any  just  cause.  The  following  anecdote,  how- 
ever, must  suggest  some  strong  doubts  on 
this  subject.  It  shows  that  where,  according 
to  common  notion,  a  lie  was  the  only  way  of 
saving  a  man's  life,  the  safety  of  that  life  was 
equally  well  secured  by  telling  the  truth  ;  and 
that  there  can  be  nothing  so  inexpedient  in 
the  sight  of  men,  which  God,  '  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life,'  may  not  turn  to 
the  justification  of  his  ov.-n  wisdom  and  truth. 
In  the  time  of  the  religious  persecutions  in 
Scotland,  a  clergj-man  being  hotly  pursued 
by  a  party  of  Claverhouse's  soldiers,  took  re- 
fuge in  a  mil!.  The  miller  hid  him  behind  what 
is  called  the  hopper.  Scarcely  was  he  con- 
cealed, when  his  pursuers  were  at  the  mill 
door.  They  demanded  of  the  miller,  whether 
the  '  psalm-singing  hypocrite,'  of  whom  they 
were  in  search,  was  under  his  roof?  '  No,  he 
is  not,'  said  the  miller.  'Thou  liest,'  said  one 
of  the  soldiers  ;  and  with  that,  gave  the  poor 
man  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  had  almost 
knocked  out  his  brains.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  strict  search  about  the  mill  ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  happily  overlooked 
the  corner  in  which  the  clergyman  lay  con- 
cealed. On  this  they  took  their  departure, 
and  the  clergyman  descending  from  his  hiding- 
place,  began  with  the  miller  in  this  strain: 
'  Oh,  Robin,  why  did  you  tell  a  lie  ?  You  see 
you  have  got  a  broken  head  by  it.  It  is  true 
I  have  escaped — but' —  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  noise  of  a  number  of  horses* 
roofs,  and  remounted  instantly  behind  the 
hopper.  It  announced  the  return  of  the  troopers, 
who  had  been  informed,  that  notwithstanding 
their  search,  the  object  of  it  was  still  con- 
cealed in  the  mill.  '  Well,'  said  they,  '  is 
^Ir. ■  here  now?'  The  miller,  after  hesi- 
tating a  little,  replied,  'Yes,  yes  ;  I  .shan't  get 
my  head  broke  again  for  saying  he  is  not.' 
The  troopers  believing  that  he  only  said  so  to 
save  himself  from  another  beating,  did  not  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  a  second  search, 
but  went  away  abusing  the  miller  most  lustily, 
as  a  man  who  would  swear  anything. 


Tecumseh. 

General  Brock  once  publicly  took  the  sash 
from  his  waist,  and  placed  it  round  the  body 
of  the  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh.  The  chief 
received  the  honour  with  evident  gratification  ; 
but  was  th^  next  day  seen  without  his  sash. 
General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  dis- 
pleased the  Indian,  .sent  his  interpreter  for  an 
explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with 
an  account  that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to 
wear  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an  older, 
and,  as  he  said,  an  abler,  v/arrior  than  himself 
was  present,  had  transferred  the  sash  to  the 
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Wyandot  chief,  Round-head.  Such  a  man 
was  the  unlettered  Tecumeeh,  and  such  a  nian 
have  the  Indians  for  ever  lost.  He  has  left  a 
soH  ;  who,  when  his  father  fell,  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  fought  by  his 
side.  To  this  son  his  present  majesty,  in 
1814,  sent  a  present  of  a  handsome  sword,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  for  the  meniorj^  of  his 
father. 


A  AVay  to  avoid  Bankruptcy. 

In  1771,  a  tradesman  of  respectability  in  the 
city  of  London,  finding  that,  through  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  wife,  he  was  approaching  to 
a  state  of  bankruptcy,  called  together  his 
creditors.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he  to  them, 
'  many  of  you  are  holders  of  bills,  that  shortly 
3'ou  will  call  upon  me  to  discharge.  They 
amount,  collectively,  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  You,  I  doubt  not,  have  perceived,  that 
I  have  lately  launched  out  into  a  .shameful 
extravagance  of  living.  A  town  and  countrj'^ 
house,  and  the  expense  of  a  phaeton,  have  so 
far  involved  me  in  difficulties,  that  I  find  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  punctually  to 
answer  your  demands  ;  and  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  bankruptcy.  Give  me,  therefore, 
two  years  to  retrieve  myself;  and  I  will  im- 
mediatelj'  give  up  my  country  house,  and  my 
phaeton,  and  retrench  the  number  of  my  ser- 
vants, by  which  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
mode  of  living  more  suitable  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  a  tradesman.'  The  creditors 
were  so  pleased  with  this  frank  and  singular 
mark  of  integrity,  that  they  not  only  cheer- 
fully acceded  to  his  proposal,  but  desired 
that  he  would  take  his  own  time,  and  not  bind 
himself  by  any  terms,  to  a  deed  which  circum- 
stances might  prevent  him  from  fulfilling.  He, 
however,  renev.'ed  all  his  securities,  for  the 
time  he  had  fi.xed,  and  by  industry  and 
economy,  not  only  paid  the  whole  of  his 
creditors,  but  rose  once  more  to  affluence. 


Shaftesbury. 

The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
has  been  very  unjustly  as-ailed  by  Hume, 
and  that  upon  the  most  fallacious  evidence  ; 
later  historians  have,  however,  done  justice 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  and  vindi- 
cated his  character  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  it.  Though  Shaftesbury  had  many 
enemies,  yet  several  of  his  contemporaries  ap- 
preciated the  honour  and  independence  of  his 
character.  Andrew  Marvell,  so  famous  for 
his  own  political  integrity,  alluding  to  I,ord 
Shaftesbury's  defence  of  the  Test  Act, observes, 
'  Upon  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  though  then  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  yet  engaged  so  far  in  defence  of 
that  Act,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that 
in  due  time  it  cost  him  his  place,  and  was  the 
first  moving  cause  of  all  those  misadventures 
and  oblgquy  which  he  since  liesimder.' 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  always  disdained 
to  disguise  his  own  sentiments,  in  complaisance 


to  the  king  or  to  the  people.  '  I  do  not  know/ 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  '  how  well  what  I  have  to  say,  may 
be  received  ;  for  I  never  study  either  to  make 
my  court,  or  to  be  popular.  I  always  speak 
what  I  am  commanded  by  the  dictates  of  the 
spirit  within  mc.' 

In  the  high  stations  which  he  filled,  his 
virtues,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  talents.  His  renown  was  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  country.  On  his 
advancement  to  the  chancellorship,  Mr. 
Croustom,  a  Swede  of  high  distinction,  who 
had  been  resident  in  Engfand,  thus  congratu- 
lated his  lordship  :  '  This  preferment  and 
dignity,  my  lord,  was  due  long  since  to  your 
high  merits  ;  and  I  do  humbly  assure  your 
excellency,  it  is  generally  believed  here,  the 
interest  of  this,  and  your,  nation,  will  flourish 
under  the  wise  conduct  of  such  a  renowned 
chief  minister  of  state  as  you  are.' 

Though  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  bred  to  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  yet  none  of  his  decrees 
in  chancer>'  were  ever  reversed  ;  and  amidst 
the  violence  and  madness  of  party  rage, 
Dryden  himself,  in  his  famous  political  satire 
of  '  Absalom  and  Ahitophel,'  could  not  refuse 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  moral  and 
judicial  integrity  of  his  character  : 
'  In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdiji, 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  and  hands  more 

clean  : 
Unbrib'd, unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access.' 

Rare  Self-Denial. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Jo.seph  II., 
having  a  vacant  office,  which  he  wished  to 
confer  on  the  son  of  Count  de  Palsy,  intimated 
his  intention  to  the  father.  'I'he  count  thanked 
his  imperial  majesty  for  his  kindness,  but 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  his  son  already 
possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  had 
great  expectations  ;  and  he  thus  had  no  occa- 
sion for  an  addition  to  his  income.  The  count 
humbly  suggested  whether  the  place  might 
not  be  more  acceptably  conferred  on  some 
father  of  a  family,  whose  slender  income  would 
render  it  a  desirable  object.  The  emperor 
still  pressed  the  office,  when  the  count  finally 
addressed  his  sovereign,  saying,  '  .Sire,  I  con- 
sent that  my  son  should  accept  the  appoint- 
ment which  you  design  to  honour  him  ;  but  I 
implore  your  majesty  to  permit  the  salary 
annexed  to  it,  to  be  assigned  to  some  person 
less  fortunate  in  circumstances.'  The  emperor, 
sensibly  affected  by  such  an  instance  of  true 
greatness  of  mind,  consented  to  the  count's 
request  :  the  place  was  given  to  his  son,  and 
the  profits  appropriated  to  the  aged  father  of 
an  impoverished  family. 


The  Gunpowder  Harve.st. 

About  a  centurj"-  ago,  when  the  Missouri 
Indians  had  as  yet  had  but  little  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  a  traveller,  or  hunter,  pene- 
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trated  into  their  country,'  made  them 
acquainted  with  fire-arms,  and  sold  them 
muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  went  out  a 
hunting,  and  got  great  plenty  of  game,  and 
of  course  many  furs.  Another  traveller  went 
thither  some  time  after,  with  ammunition  ; 
,  but  the  Indians  having  still  plenty  on  hand, 
he  found  them  but  little  disposed  to  barter 
with  him.  In  order  to  whet  their  appetite  for 
his  commodities,  without  much  troubling  his 
head  about  the  consequences  which  might  re- 
sult to  succeeding  travellers,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  odd  e.vpedient.  The  Indians  being 
naturally  curious,  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  how  powder,  which  he  called  grain,  was 
made  in  France.  The  traveller  made  them 
believe  it  was  sown  in  Savannah,  and  that 
they  had  crops  of  it,  as  of  indigo  or  millet  in 
America. 

The  Indians  w'ere  highly  pleased  with  this 
information,  and  sowed  all  the  gtmpowder 
they  had  left ;  this  obliged  them  to  buy  that 
of  the  Frenchman,  who  got  a  considerable 
quantity  of  beaver  and  otter  skins,  &c.,  in  re- 
turn, and  afterwards  went  down  the  river  to 
the  Illinois,  where  M.  de  Tonti  commanded. 

The  Indians  went  from  time  to  time  to  the 
savannas,  to  see  if  the  powder  was  growing  ; 
they  had  placed  a  guard  there  to  hinder  the 
wild  beasts  from  spoiling  the  field  !  It  was 
not  long  before  they  began  to  suspect  the 
trick  which  had  been  played  upon  them  ;  and 
when  the  season  passed  without  any  crop  ap- 
pearing, no  doubt  of  the  imposture  remained 
on  their  minds.  The  Indians,  however,  can 
be  deceived  but  once,  and  they  always  re- 
member it.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  author 
of  the  cheat,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  pay 
them  a  second  visit  himself,  sent  a  partner  of 
his  to  the  Missouri,  with  a  very  excellent 
assortment  of  goods.  The  Indians,  somehow 
or  other,  found  out  that  this  Frenchman  was 
associated  with  the  man  who  had  imposed 
upon  them ;  but  still  said  nothing  to  him  of 
the  perfidy  of  his  friend.  They  gave  him  the 
public  hut,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  to  deposit  his  bales  in  ;  and  there 
they  wece  all  ostentatiously  laid  out  for  the 
purpose  of  barter.  The  persons  who  had 
tjeen  foolish  enough  to  sow  gunpowder,  now 
collected  together,  and  entering  confusedly 
into  the  Frenchman's  store,  each  helped  him- 
self to  what  pleased  his  fancy,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  stock  disap- 
peared. The  Frenchman  complained  loudly 
of  these  proceedings,  and  went  to  the  great 
chief  to  demand  redress.  The  chief  answered 
him  very  gravely,  that  he  should  have  justice 
done  him ;  but  for  that  purpose,  he  must  wait 
for  the  gunpowder  harvest,  his  subjects  hav- 
ing sown  that  commodity  by  the  advice  of 
his  countrj'man  ;  that  he  might  believe,  upon 
the  word  of  a  sovereign,  after  that  harvest  was 
over,  he  would  order  a  general  hunt,  and  that 
all  the  skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  should 
be  takcR,  should  be  given  in  return  for  the 
important  secret  which  the  other  Frenchman 
had  taught  them. 

The  outwitted  trader  alleged  that  the 
ground  of  the  Missouri  was  not  fit  for  produc- 


ing gunpowder,  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
known  that  France  was  the  only  country 
where  it  succeeds.  All  his  reasoning,  how- 
ever, was  useless  ;  he  returned  much  lighter 
than  he  went,  and  not  aliule  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing been  so  corrected  in  a  point  of  moral  duty, 
by  a  people  regarded  as  mere  savages. 


Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

When  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confirmed 
by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  in 
the  chief  command  of  St.  Domingo,  a  British 
force,  under  General  Maitland,  still  remained 
in  the  occupationof  several  parts  of  the  island. 
General  Maitland  being  now  persuaded  that 
the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  was  utterly 
hopeless,  signed  a  treaty  with  Toussaint,  for 
the  evacuation  of  all  the  posts  which  he  held. 
The  negro  chief  then  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
was  received  with  military  honours.  After 
partaking  of  a  grand  entertainment,  he  was 
presented  by  General  Maitland,  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  with  a  splendid  service  of  plate, 
and  put  in  possession  of  the  Government 
House,  which  had  been  built  and  furnished 
by  the  English.  General  Maitland,  previous 
to  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops,  returned 
the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp ;  and  such  was 
his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  character, 
that  he  proceeded  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  full  of  armed  negroes,  with 
only  three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French 
commissioner,  wrote  a  letter  to  Toussaint  on 
this  occasion,  advising  him  to  seize  his  guest, 
as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  republic.  On  the 
route.  General  Maitland  was  secretly  in- 
formed of  Rcume's  treachery  ;  but  in  full  re- 
liance on  the  honour  of  Toussaint,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  On  arriving  at  head- 
quarters, he  was  desired  to  wait.  It  was  some 
time  before  Toussaint  made  his  appearance  ; 
at  length,  however,  he  entered  the  room,  with 
two  open  letters  in  his  hand.  'There, 
general,'  said  he,  '  before  we  talk  together, 
read  these ;  one  is  a  letter  from  the  French 
commissary  ;  the  other  is  my  answer.  I  could 
not  see  you  till  I  had  written  the  latter,  that 
you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  were  with 
me  and  how  incapable  I  am  of  baseness.' 


Ninon  de  L'Enclos. 

The  celebrated  Ninon  de  L'Enclos  con- 
sulked  nothing  but  taste  in  love  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  her  friendships.  She  knew 
that  a  mutual  confidence,  which  arises  from 
this  sentiment,  and  which  is  its  greatest  bless- 
ing, cannot  subsist  if  it  be  not  founded  in  the 
laws  of  honour,  seldom  practised  in  society; 
and  she  was,  moreover,  scrupulously  tenacious 
of  her  word.  M.  de  Gourville  being  a 
strenuous  partizan  of  the  great  Conde,  was 
banished.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  de  L'Enclos, 
with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  by  whom 
he  was  beloved  ;  and  brought,  at  the  same 
time,  twenty  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  which 
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he  entreated  her  to  keep  for  him  till  his  re- 
turn. Being  unwilling,  however,  to  trust  all 
his  effects  with  one  person,  he  went  and  de- 
posited a  like  sum  in  the  hands  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  held  in  high  veneration  for 
his  sanctity. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  Ninon,  as 
usual,  transferred  her  affection  to  a  new  lover. 
The  unhappy  Gourville,  wandering  in  a 
foreign  land,  learnt  this  melancholy  news,  and 
concluded  that  the  twenty  thousand  crowns  in 
her  hands  were  irretrievably  lost.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  within  a  year  after  his  e.xile, 
instead  of  alighting  at  IMademoiselle  de 
L'Enclos'.s,  his  hrst  business  was  to  wait  upon 
the  priest,  with  whom  he  judged  one  portion 
at  least  of  his  property  was  secure  ;  but,  to 
his  utter  astonishment,  the  pious  villain  denied 
that  he  had  received  any  such  deposit.  Gour- 
ville thus  cruelly  cheated,  imagined  Ninon 
would  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  ;  he  even 
dreaded  waiting  upon  her,  lest  he  should  be 
compelled  to  hate  and  despise  the  object  he 
had  once  mo?t  ardently  loved.  Ninon  being 
informed  of  Gourville's  return,  was  piqued  at 
his  silence.  She  sent  for  him,  and  he  waited 
upon  her.  'Sir,' said  she,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  interview,  '  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  me  during  your  absence  ;  /  have 
lost' At  these  words,  Gourville  con- 
cluded that  his  conjectures  were  but  too  justly 
grounded.  *  I  have  lost  the  inclination  I  had 
for  you  :  but  I  have  not  lost  my  recollection, 
and  here  are  the  twenty  thousand  crowns 
with  which  you  entrusted  me  ;  they  are  still 
in  the  same  casket  in  which  you  yourself 
locked  them.  Take  them  with  you  ;  but  do 
not  persist  to  claim  a  heart  which  I  can  no 
longer  dispose  of  in  your  favour ;  I  have 
nothing  more  in  store  for  you,  but  the  most 
sincere  friendship.' 


Raising  the  Price  of  Bread. 

Some  5'ears  ago,  the  bakers  of  Lyons 
thought  that  they  could  prevail  on  M.  Dugas, 
the  Provost  of  the  mercliants  in  that  city,  to 
befriend  them  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  public. 
They  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  and  begged 
leave  to  raise  the  price  of  bread,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  M.  Dugas  told  them,  that  he 
would  examine  their  petition,  and  give  them 
an  early  answer.  The  bakers  retired,  having 
first  left  upon  the  table  a  purse  of  two  hundred 
louis  d'ors. 

In  a  few  days,  the  bakers  called  upon  the 
magistrate  for  answer,  not  in  the  least  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  money  had  ver\-  effectually 
pleaded  their  cause.  'Gentlemen,'  said  M.  \ 
Dugas,  '  I  have  weighed  your  reasons  in  the 
balance  of  justice,  and  I  find  them  light.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  people  ought  to  suffer 
under  a  pretence  of  the  deamess  of  corn, 
which  I  know  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  as  to 
the  purse  of  money  that  you  left  with  me,  I 
am  sure  that  I  have  made  such  a  generous  and 
noble  use  of  it,  as  you  your.selves  intended  :  I 
have  distributed  it  among  the  poor  objects  of 


charity  in  our  two  ho.spitals.  As  you  are 
opulent  enough  to  make  such  large  donations, 
I  cannot  possibly  think  that  you  can  incur 
any  loss  in  your  business ;  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, continue  the  price  of  bread  as  it  was 
before  I  received  your  petition. 


Upright  Commissioner. 

InMarch,  1761,  ^Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  to 
take  charge  of  the  company's  affairs  in  the 
province  of  Burdwan,  and  to  make  the  neces- 
sary enquiries  into  the  state  of  the  revenues, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  settlement 
with  the  Rajah  for  the  ensuing  year.  While 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Burdwan,  the  Rajah 
.sent  agents  to  Calcutta,  who  represented, 
that  of  late  years,  the  revenues  received  by 
the  Rajah  for  the  companj',  had  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  lacks  of  rupees,  but  offered 
to  settle,  for  the  following  year,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  lacks.  The  governor  and  council 
thought  this  offer  so  advantageous,  that  thej'' 
had  resolved  to  accept  it,  and  wrote  accord- 
ingly to  Mr.  Sumner,  desiring  him  to  suspend 
his  enquiry,  and  return  to  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Sumner  did  return  to  Calcutta,  but  informed 
the  governor  and  council,  that  he  had  seen 
enough  in  the  cour.se  of  his  journey  through 
Burdv,-an,  to  convince  him  that  he  could  yield 
a  much  larger  revenue  than  what  the  Rajah 
offered.  A  proposal  was,  accordingly,  made 
in  council,  for  the  renewal  of  the  commission 
to  JMr.  Sumner,  to  enquire  into  the  fact  :  and 
such  was  the  Rajah's  dread  of  the  result,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
to  be  discussed,  an  agent  of  his  waited  on 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  offered  him  four  lacks 
(400,000'  of  rupees,  for  his  own  private  use 
and  benefit,  and  to  be  paid  down  immediately, 
if  he  would  retract,  or  so  qualify  his  state- 
ments, as  to  leave  the  council  at  liberty  to 
conclude  the  arrangement  to  which  they  were 
previously  disposed  to  accede.  Mr.  Smith, 
another  member  of  the  council,  was  also 
offered  two  lacks  of  rupees,  to  use  hi.s  influ- 
ence with  Mr.  Sumner  not  to  stir  in  the 
affair;  nay,  so  much  had  the  Rajah  the 
gaining  of  this  point  at  heart,  that  ^Mr. 
Smith  was  told  there  was  nothing  Mr. 
Sumner  could  ask,  that  would  be  considered 
too  great  for  his  good  will.  Both  Mr.  Sumner 
and  Mr.  Smith,  however,  treated  the  proposal 
as  it  deserved  ;  the  commission  for  enquiry 
was  renewed  ;  and  after  proceeding  to  Burd- 
wan, Mr.  Sumner  returned  to  Calcutta,  with 
a  voluntary  offer  from  the  Rajah,  to  pay 
thirty-two  lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees  as  the 
year's  revenue. 


Sepoy  Allegiance. 

In  the  character  of  the  Madras  native 
army,  nothing  is  more  rematk;d)lc  than  the 
unconquerable  attachment  of  the  men  to  the 
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British  service.  Many  are  the  instances  of  it 
upon  record,  and  of  these  none  is  more  strik- 
ing than  that  of  Synd  Ibrahim,  commandant 
of  the  Tanjore  cavalrj-,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Tippoo  SuUan,  in  1781.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  distinguished  officer  was  well 
known  to  his  enemy ;  and  the  highest  rank 
and  station  were  offered  to  tempt  him  to  enter 
into  the  employment  of  the  state  of  Mysore. 
His  steady  refusal  cau:.;d  him  to  be  treated 
with  such  rigour,  and,  as  his  fellow  prisoners 
(who  were  British  officers  thought,  was  at- 
tended with  such  danger  to  his  life,  that  they, 
from  a  generous  feeling,  contemplating  his 
condition  as  a  Mahometan,  and  a  native  of 
India,  as  in  some  essential  points  different 
from  their  own,  recommended  him  to  accept 
the  offers  of  the  sultan ;  but  the  firm  allegi- 
ance of  Synd  Ibrahim  would  admit  of  no 
compromise,  and  he  treated  every  overture 
as  an  insult.  His  virtuous  resolution  pro- 
voked, at  last,  the  personal  resentment  of  Tip- 
poo ;  and  when  the  English  prisoners,  in 
1784,  were  released,  Synd  Ibrahim  was 
removed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  mountain  for- 
tress of  Couly  Droog,  where  he  terminated 
his  existence. 

Ibrahim's  sister,  who  had  left  her  home,  in 
the  Camatic,  to  share  the  captivity  of  her 
brother,  was  subsequently  wounded  in  the 
storming  of  Seringapatara.  She,  however, 
fortunately  recovered,  and  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George  granted  her  a  pension  of  fifty- 
two  pagodas  and  a  half  per  month,  or  ^250 
per  annum,  being  the  full  pay  of  a  natis'e  com- 
mandant of  cavalrj-.  A  tomb  was  also  erected 
at  the  place  where  Synd  Ibrahim  died,  and 
government  endowed  it  with  an  establishment 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  fakeer.  or  priest,  and 
to  keep  two  lamps  continually  burning  at  the 
shrine  of  this  faithful  soldier. 


Fabricius. 

When  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus  offered  to 
Fabricius  to  poison  his  master,  the  noble 
Roman  general  sent  the  traitor's  letter  to 
Pyrrhus,  saying,  '  Prince,  know  better  for 
the  future,  how  to  choose  both  your  friends 
and  foes.'  To  requite  such  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, Pyrrhus  released  all  the  Roman  pri- 
soners ;  but  Fabricius  would  only  receive 
them  on  condition  that  he  would  accept  an 
equal  number  in  e.vchange  ;  'for,'  said  he, 
'  do  not  believe,  Pyrrhus,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered this  treachery  to  you  out  of  parti- 
cular regard  to  your  person,  or  for  the  hope 
of  advantage,  but  because  the  Romans  shun 
base  stratagems,  and  will  not  triumph  but 
with  open  force.' 


Sir  Charles  Knowles. 

Admiral  Knowles  had  permission  from  his 
late  majesty  to  go  to  Russia,  in  order  to  put 
the  navy  on  a  respectable  footing.  Among 
the  many  abuses  that  required  reformation, 
he  found  some  very  enormous  ones  in  the 
article  of  clothing  the  i;c-amen.  He  represented 


the  case  to  the  empress,  who  examining  his 
report,  said,  '  I  see,  admiral,  how  much  I  am 
imposed  upon  by  those  who  have  had  the 
clothing  of  my  fleet.  I  wish  now  to  give  you 
the  contract,  as  I  am  sure  I  cannot  place  it 
in  better  hands,  and  you  shall  only  be  account- 
able to  myself.'  The  admiral,  with  that  dis- 
interestedness which  strongly  marked  his 
character,  replied,  '  Your  majesty  does  me 
the  highest  honour  in  so  signal  a  mark  of 
your  confidence  ;  but  the  profits  that  would 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  such  an  extensive 
contract,  would  give  cause  of  envy,  and  make 
it  be  imagined  I  sought  to  point  out  abuses, 
merely  in  order  that  I  might  serve  myself. 
Besides  such  a  mark  of  your  imperial  favour 
to  a  foreigner,  might  create  jealousies,  and 
injure  the  service  of  your  majesty.' 


Royal  Remembrancer. 

Yu,  Emperor  of  China,  had  a  minister 
who  never  failed  to  tell  him  of  his  faults  with 
the  freedom  of  a  friend  ;  this  was  so  frequent, 
that  the  emperor  became  displeased,  and  de- 
termined to  rid  himself  of  so  importunate  a 
counsellor.  The  queen,  his  mother,  being 
informed  of  it,  instantly  presented  herself  to 
him,  and  wished  him  joy.  'Joy,'  said  the 
emperor,  'ofwhati''  'Why,  my  son,'  said 
she,  '  of  a  circumstance  that  has  hardly  ever 
happened  to  any  monarch  upon  earth  ;  you 
are  in  possession  of  a  subject,  who  has  the 
courage  to  admonish  you  of  your  faults  ;  and 
who,  in  that  very  honest  quality,  is  the  finest 
courtier,  and  the  most  artful  flatterer :  since 
he  thus  insinuates,  that  you  have  the  virtue 
and  greatness  to  hear  it.' 


Fate  of  Perfidy. 

When  Tissaphemes,  finding  himself  supe- 
rior in  forces,  violated  the  peace  he  had 
sworn  to  observe,  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  Agesilaus,  the  latter  said,  '  I  am  ver>' 
happy  at  this  event,  because  Tissaphemes,  by 
his  perfidy,  has  engaged  the  gods  on  my  side.' 
The  result  was,  that  Agesilaus  came  off  tri- 
umphant, and  Tissaphemes  lost  the  battle 
and  his  life.  'How  could  it  be  otherwise?' 
said  Agesilaus,  'it  is  a  strange  delirium  in 
those  who  are  making  war  against  heaven,  to 
expect  the  stars  should  be  favourable  to  their 
designs.' 


Prince  Frederick  of  Wales. 

In  1735,  a  deputation  from  the  Quakers, 
waited  on  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  {father 
of  George  the  Third  ,  to  solicit  his  interestfor 
the  tithing  bill.  The  prince  replied,  'That 
as  a  friend  to  liberty  in  general,  and  tolera- 
tion in  particular,  he  wished  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  might  meet  with  support ;  but 
that  as  for  himself,  it  did  not  become  his  .sta- 
tion to  influence  his  friends,  or  direct  his 
ser\-ants,  he  wished  to  leave  them  entirely  to 
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their  own  consciences  and  understandings, 
which  was  a  rule  he  had  hitherto  prescribed 
to  himself,  and  proposed  through  his  whole 
life  to  observe.' 

I\Ir.  Andrew  Pitt,  who  was  oxe  of  the  depu- 
tation, replied  in  the  name  of  the  body,  in  the 
following  terms  ;  '  ]\Iay  it  please  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  I  am  greatly  affected  with  thy  ex- 
cellent notions  of  liberty,  and  am  still  more 
pleased  with  thy  answer,  than  if  thou  hadst 
granted  our  request.' 


Venetian  Inflexibility. 

Although  the  Venetian  government  was 
odious  in  the  severity  of  its  laws,  yet  their 
execution  was  strictly  impartial.  This  was 
thought  essential  to  the  well-being  and  ver>' 
existence  of  the  state.  For  this,  all  respect 
for  individuals,  all  private  considerations 
whatever,  and  even  every  compunctious  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  was  sacrificed.  To  exe- 
cute law  with  all  the  rigour  of  justice, 
w^as  considered  as  the  chief  virtue  of  a  judge. 
This  rigid  integrity  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  has  often  created  very  distressing 
scenes. 

In  the  j-ear  1400,  while  Antonio  Venier 
was  Doge,  his  son  having  committed  an 
offence,  which  evidently  sprung  from  mere 
youthful  levity,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  ducats,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
certain  time.  While  the  3'oung  man  was  in 
prison,  he  fell  sick,  and  petitioned  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  purer  air.  The  Doge  rejected 
his  prayer,  declaring  that  the  sentence  must 
be  executed  literally'-,  and  that  he  could  not 
make  any  exception  to  the  general  law,  in 
favour  of  his  own  son.  The  youth  was  much 
esteemed,  and  many  applications  were  made 
to  the  Doge,  that  the  sentence  might  be  miti- 
gated, on  account  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  ;  but  the  father  was  inexor- 
able, and  the  son  died  in  prison. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Carlo  Zeno,  who  was  accused  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  of  having  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  Francis  Carraro,  son  of  the  Seignior  of 
Padua,  contrary  to  an  express  law,  which  for- 
bade all  subjects  of  Venice  accepting  any 
salary,  pension,  or  gratification,  from  any 
foreign  prince  or  state,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. This  accusation  was  grounded  on  a 
paper,  found  among  Carraro's  accounts, 
when  Padua  was  taken  by  the  Venetians.  In 
this  paper  was  an  article  of  four  hundred  du- 
cats, paid  to  Carlo  Zeno ;  who  declared  in  his 
defence,  that  while  he  was  by  the  senate's 
permission.  Governor  of  the  Milanese,  he 
had  visited  Carraro,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Asti  ;  and  finding  him  in  want  of 
common  necessaries,  he  had  advanced  to 
him  the  sum  in  question  ;  and  that  this  prince, 
on  his  liberation  and  return  to  Padua,  had  j 
repaid  the  money,  which  was  entered  in  the 
account. 

Though  Zeno  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  j 
candour,  and  of  the  highest  reputation,  who 
had  commanded  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 


state  with  the  most  brilliant  success  ;  yet 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  consideration, 
could  induce  the  court  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  They  owned  that 
from  Zeno's  integrity,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  hib  declaration  ;  but  the 
assertions  of  an  accused  person  were  not 
sufficient  to  efface  the  force  of  the  presump- 
tive circumstances  which  appeared  against 
him.  His  declaration,  it  was  said,  might  be 
convincing  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
but  was  not  legal  evidence  of  his  innocence  ; 
and  they  adhered  to  a  distinguishing  maxim 
of  the  court,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  state  to  intimidate  everj-one  from  even 
the  appearance  of  such  a  crime,  than  to  allew 
a  person  against  whom  a  presumption  of 
guilt  remained,  to  escape,  however  inno- 
cent he  might  be.  Zeno,  therefore,  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  severity  of  the 
law,  which  condemned  him  to  two  years* 
imprisonment. 

The  case  of  young  Foscari,  the  son  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
severity  of  the  Venetian  law,  is  well  known  ; 
though  the  youth  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  his  father 
was  Doge  ;  yet  such  was  the  odious  inflexi- 
bility of  the  Venetian  court,  that  the  father 
caused  no  relaxation  of  its  severity  to  be  ex- 
tended to  him,  but  only  entreated  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  of  his  countrj'. 


Magnanimous  Heir  at  Law. 

M.  Bailly,  wine  merchant  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  was  celebrated  for  his  economy  and 
industry,  by  which  he  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune. Being  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  declared 
that  the  lady  who  had  always  been  thought 
to  be  his  wife,  was  not  married  to  him,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  two  children  he  had 
by  her,  were  not  his  heirs.  In  consequence, 
his  wealth  returned  to  his  family  ;  but  he  left, 
by  will,  an  annuity  of  2000  livres  to  the  lady  ; 
and  to  each  of  his  children,  1200;  particularly 
entreating  his  brother.  Chevalier  Baillj',  who 
was  his  heir,  not  to  oppose  this  part  of  his 
will. 

The  chevalier  was  not  less  surprised  at  the 
discovery  of  his  brother  not  being  married, 
than  he  was  shocked  at  such  a  disposal  of  his 
property.  He  remonstrated  with  his  brother 
on  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  his 
wealth,  and  assured  him,  that  he  should  look 
upon  himself  as  nothing  but  a  robber,  if,  by 
the  laws  of  succession,  he  took  any  part  of  the 
propert}'.  He  entreated  him  to  alter  his  re- 
solution, and  told  him,  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient time  before  his  death  to  repair  his  fault, 
by  marrying  the  lady,  which  was  a  reparation 
he  owed  to  her ;  but  M.  Bailly  would  not 
listen  to  these  remonstrances. 

The  chevalier,  however,  would  not  give  up 
his  point,  but  continually  urged  his  brother  to 
an  act  of  honour  and  justice.  Madame  Bailly, 
his  mother,  who  could  not  leave  her  house, 
wrote  to  her  dying  son,  supplicating  him  not 
so  far  to  wound  her  delicacy,  as  to  let  a  wo- 
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man  and  her  children  live  in  dishonour,  who  | 
hitherto   had  always  been  respected  and  es-  ! 
teemed  ;  and  pressed  him  to  consider  that  the 
children  were  his. 

JNI.  Bailly  at  last  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends ;  and  the  archbishop  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the 
marriage,  and  a  pe>-mission  for  the  chevalier  to 
divest  himself  of  the  immense  wealth  left  him 
b>'  his  brother.  The  marriage  was  performed, 
and  M.  Bailly  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  other  relations  and  legatees,  who  took 
no  part  in  the  praiseworthy  action  of  the 
chevalier,  disputed  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  chevalier  spared  neither  pains 
nor  e.xpense  to  support  the  widow  ;  and  dis- 
covered as  much  ;:eal  to  deprive  himself  of 
riches,  as  his  opponents  took  to  possess  them- 
selves of  them.  A  verdict  was  obtained  for  the 
widow  and  her  family.  The  chevalier,  full  of 
joy,  hastened  with  the  result  to  his  sister,  and 
informed  her,  that  her  marriage  was  declared 
valid,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  fortune 
of  ;iCi5o,ooo  sterling. 


Edict  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  so  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  integrity^  in  the  offices  of  state, 
that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  oftering  every 
facility  to  the  detection  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices that  might  take  place.  This  edict,  which 
deserves  to  be  engraved  on  the  gates  of  all 
roj'al  palaces,  was  as  follows  : 

'To  all  our  subjects  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  If  there  be  an 
individual,  of  what  place,  condition,  or  quality 
soever,  who  can  fairly  and  substantially  con- 
vict any  one  of  our  judges,  generals,  favour- 
ites, or  courtiers,  of  being  guilty  of  any  in- 
justice or  corrupt  practices  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  trusts,  let  him,  with  all 
possible  freedom  and  security,  approach  the 
throne,  and  appeal  to  us.  We  ourselves  will 
hear  his  accusations  with  condescension  and 
patience  ;  and  if  he  make  good  his  allegations, 
we  shall  be  happy  and  eager  to  do  ourselves 
;md  our  people  justice  on  the  man  who  shall 
be  found  to  have  thus  imposed  on  us  by^ 
specious  but  deceitfid  counsels.  And  for  his 
encouragement  who  shall  make  so  useful  a 
discovery,  we  will  amply  reward  him  with 
honours  and  riches.  So  may  Divine  Provi- 
dence ever  protect  our  royal  person,  and 
make  us  happy  in  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire.' 


Corsicaii  Faith. 

Two  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders, 
in  garrison  at  Ajaccio,  deserted,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  Corsica,  sought 
shelter  from  pursuit.  Chance  had  brought 
their  colonel,  who  had  been  out  hunting,  into 
the  track  of  the  two  grenadiers,  who  seeing 
him,  ran  into  a  swamp,  among  some  bushes 
A  shepherd  had  observed  them,  and  with  his 
finger  pointed  out  their  hiding-place.      The 


colonel.  Mho  did  not  comprehend  the  sign 
he  was  making,  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
The  shepherd  obstinately  kept  silence,  but 
continued  to  direct  him  with  eyes  and  finger 
to  the  bushes.  At  length  the  people  with  him 
went  to  the  place  bo  pointed  out,  and  dis- 
covered the  heads  of  the  deserters,  who  were 
up  to  the  neck  in  mud.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  instantly  seized,  carried  to  Ajaccio, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
be  shot  the  ne.xt  day.  The  sentence  was 
c.vecuted.  The  shepherd,  to  whom  the  colonel 
had  given  a  gratuity  of  four  louii  d'ors,  could 
not  for  joy  keep  it  secret,  and  divulged  his 
adventure.  The  shepherd's  own  family  heard 
of  it,  and  shuddered  with  horror.  All  his 
relations  assembled,  and  decided  that  such  a 
monster  was  not  fit  to  live,  as  he  had  dis- 
honoured his  country  and  family  by  receiving 
the  price  of  the  blood  of  two  men,  innocent, 
at  least,  as  to  him.  They  sought  him  out, 
seized  him,  and  led  him  close  under  the  walls 
of  Ajaccio.  There,  having  provided  him  a 
priest  to  confess  him,  they  shot  him  without 
further  ceremony,  much  in  the  same  manner, 
and  about  the  same  time,  as  the  French  had 
shot  their  two  deserters.  After  the  execution, 
they  put  the  four  louis  d'ors  into  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  whom  they  commissioned  to 
return  them  to  the  colonel.  '  Tell  him,'  said 
they,  '  we  .should  think  we  polluted  our  hands 
and  our  souls  were  we  to  keep  these  wages 
of  iniquity.  None  of  our  nation  will  touch 
this  money  ' 


Chinese  Mandarins. 

In  China  the  mandarins,  by^  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire,  are  allowed  to  tell  their 
monarch,  in  respectful  but  plain  terms,  what- 
ever they  think  is  wrong  in  his  conduct ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  their  having  e.ve- 
cuted  this  privilege  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  One  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  China,  who  was  very  obstinate  and 
imperious,  and  whose  conduct  was  directly- 
opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the  great  Con- 
fucius. 

This  had  long  been  observed  and  regretted 
by  the  mandarins,  when  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  that  bodj-  demanded  an 
audience,  and  having  told  his  prince  boldly 
what  he  conceived  was  wrong  in  his  conduct, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  bad  effect  it  had  on  the 
public  mind,  and  the  fatal  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  its  continuance.  The  emperor, 
fancying  he  possessed  '  the  right  divine  to 
govern  wrong,'  instead  of  listening  to  the 
sage  advice  of  the  mandarin,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death  for  what  he  termed  his  in- 
solent deportment.  The  next  day  another 
mandarin  demanded  an  audience,  made  the 
same  remonstrance  as  the  first,  and  met  with 
the  same  fate.  The  day  after,  a  third  man- 
darin, not  intimidated  by  the  fate  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  went  and  remonstrated 
with  the  emperor,  not  on  those  acts  of  cnielty 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  condemning 
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to  death  his  bold  and  faithful  advisers,  but  in 
neglecting  to  reform  those  abuses  of  which 
they  had  complained.  To  show  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  ordered 
a  funeral  palanquin  to  follow  him,  and  wait  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  In  his  audience  with 
the  emperor  he  entreated  him,  as  he  valued 
his  crown,  that  he  would  not  drive  his  sub- 
jects to  open  rebellion  by  his  continued  acts 
of  injustice,  and  that  his  reign  would  be  the 
most  disgraceful  of  any  recorded  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  China.  The  emperor,  incensed  at 
such  bold  language,  ordered  the  mandarin  to 
be  e.xecuted  immediately,  with  all  the  torture 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  mandarins  now  assembled  in  a  body, 
and  having  deliberated  on  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  came  to  the  resolution  that,  let 
the  consequences  be  ever  so  fatal,  they  would 
not  see  their  prince  persist  in  a  line  of  conduct 
which  would  terminate  in  the  most  indelible 
disgrace  to  himself,  and  render  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  government  utterly 
useless  and  ineffectual.  They  determined, 
therefore,  b^-  lot,  what  member  of  their  body 
should  next  go  and  wait  upon  the  emperor. 
Each  man  appointed  went  and  did  his  duty, 
several  fell  victims  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperor,  until  at  length  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  invincible  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the 
mandarins.  Conscious  of  his  error,  he  not 
only  made  a  thorough  reformation,  but  ordered 
most  magnificent  monuments  to  be  built  at  his 
own  e.xpense  over  the  bodies  of  those  honest 
and  intrepid  mandarins  who  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  resentment,  lamenting  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  power  he  was  possessed  of 
could  make  no  adequate  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  so  many  faithful  subjects,  who  had 
gloriously  preferred  his  honour  and  the  welfare 
of  their  country  to  every  other  consideration. 


The  Marquess  of  Wellesley. 

%Vhen  the  present  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  of  Earl  of 
^Mornington,  he  found  that  he  died  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  ; 
and  although  the  paternal  estate  was  small, 
and  he  was  not  legally  responsible  for  any  of 
these  debts,  yet  he  determined  to  discharge 
the  whole,  which,  by  living  a  few  years  with 
the  most  rigid  economy,  he  was  enabled 
to  do. 

Among  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  earl 
was  one  who  applied  for  the  payment  of  ^150. 
The  young  lord,  upon  examination,  found 
that  it  had  been  transferred  by  a  poor  old  man, 
to  whom  it  was  originally  due,  to  the  present 
possessor,  for  the  small  sum  of  ;^5o.  '  I  will 
deal  justly  with  you,' said  his  lordship,  'but 
I  will  do  no  more  ;  here  is  the  £^0  you  paid 
for  the  bond,  and  legal  interest  for  the  time  it 
has  been  in  your  possession,'  The  holder, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  strictly  claim  a 
shilling,  was  content  with  not  losing  anything. 
But  the  noble  lord,  who  thus  gave  an  early 
proof  of  that  honour  and  integrity  which  he 
has  since  so  largely  displayed  in  offices  of  the 


highest  trust,  did  not  stop  here ;  he  sought 
out  the  original  holder  of  the  bill,  and  finding 
him  poor,  paid  him  the  whole  sum,  with  a  large 
arrear  of  interest. 


The  Sultan  Sandjar. 

The  East  has  seen  few  princes  reign  so  re- 
nowned for  equity  as  the  Sultan  Sandjar,  son 
of  IMelckchahle  Selglucides,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  narrative. 

The  Sultan  Sandjar,  after  a  bloody  war,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  had  given  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  valour  and  ability,  entered 
the  city  of  Zalika  in  triumph,  followed  by  his 
victorious  army,  and  met  by  his  people  with- 
out the  walls,  to  testify  their  joy  for  his  safe 
return.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
was  a  cupola  of  prodigious  height,  supported 
by  forty  marble  columns.  As  the  troops 
marched  off  at  the  foot  of  this  dome,  the 
son  of  a  poor  dervise,  the  better  to  observe 
them  pass  along,  was  mounted  upon  the  top 
of  it.  The  sultan,  passing  near  this  building, 
perceived  something  perched  upon  the  very 
extremity,  and  imagining  it  to  be  a  large  bird, 
had  a  mind,  being  expert  with  the  bow, 
to  show  his  dexterity  to  the  people  ;  he  let 
fly  an  arrow  with  so  much  force  that  it  reached 
the  boy,  and  brought  him,  headlong  to  the 
ground,  covered  with  blood.  What  was  the 
astonishment,  or,  rather,  what  was  the  sorrow 
and  despair  of  the  prince  when  he  beheld  the 
shocking  spectacle.  He  immediately  quitted 
his  horse,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  body 
of  the  youth,  expressed  the  deepest  grief  He 
sent  directly  for  the  youth's  father,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  conveyed  him  to  the  tent, 
where  shutting  himself  up  with  the  dervise 
alone,  then  taking  a  purse  of  gold,  and  laying 
his  naked  sabre  upon  the  table  by  it—'  You 
behold  in  me,'  said  he  to  the  dervise,  '  the 
murderer  of  your  son.  I  might  vindicate  my- 
self by  assuring  you  that  I  did  not  premedi- 
tatedly  design  to  kill  him,  but  my  crime,  by 
being  mvoluntary,  is  not  the  less  .afflictive  to 
you,  as  it  loads  you  with  the  heaviest  calamity 
a  father  can  suffer.  You  know  the  law  ;  if, 
agreeable  to  the  liberty  it  gives  you,  you  permit 
me  to  commute  for  the  blood  of  your  unhappy 
son,  there  is  the  gold ;  but  if  resolved  to 
enforce  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  you  re- 
quire blood  for  blood,  behold  my  sabre,  t.ake 
away  my  life  ;  I  have  taken  the  precaution 
that  you  may  have  nothing  to  fear  in  quitting 
my  tent.'  'Ah  !  my  lord,'  cried  the  der%'ise, 
throwing  himself  at  the  monarch's  feet,  '  if 
you  are  above  the  rest  of  mankind  in  dignity, 
you  surpass  them  yet  more  in  equity.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  raise  a  sacrilegious 
hand  against  the  life  and  soul  of  his  kingdom. 
My  unfortunate  son  has  undergone  the  melan- 
choly lot  written  from  the  beginning  of  time 
in  the  book  of  destiny  :  your  majesty  is  not 
guilty  of  his  death.  Far  from  receiving  the 
price  of  it,  I  should  esteem  myself  happy  if, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  life,  I  could  pre- 
serve that  of  a  prince  good  and  equitable  as 
your     majesty.'        'Your    disinterestedness,' 
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answered  the  sultan,  in  astonishment,  'merits 
reward,  and  I  appoint  you  governor  of  the 
city  of  Zalika.  IMen  who  surpass  others  in 
noble  sentiment  are  boni  to  command  them.' 


Scotch  Servant. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  Spain,  King  James  the  First, 
then  at  Theobalds,  was  one  day  much  vexed 
at  missing  some  important  papers  which  he 
had  received,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  his 
son  to  the  Spanish  princess.  On  recollection, 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  given  them  to 
the  care  of  his  old  servant,  Gib,  a  Scotsman, 
who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Gib,  on  being  called,  declared 
humbly  and  firmly  that  no  such  papers  had 
ever  been  given  to  his  care  ;  which  so  enraged 
the  king,  that  he  kicked  him  as  he  bent 
down  before  him.  '  Sir,'  exclaimed  Gib,  in- 
stantly rising,  '  I  have  served  you  from  my 
youth,  and  you  never  found  me  unfaithful ;  I 
have  not  deserved  this  from  you,  nor 
can  I  live  longer  with  you  since  my 
honesty  is  disputed.  Fare  ye  well,  sir,  and  I 
will  never  see  your  face  more.'  Poor  Gib 
instantly  set  off  to  town.  No  sooner  was  the 
circumstance  known  in  the  palace  than  the 
papers  were  brought  to  the  king  by  Endymion 
Porter,  to  whom  he  had  given  them.  His 
IMajesty  then  asked  for  Gib,  and  being  told 
that  he  was  gone,  ordered  his  ser\-ants  to  post 
after  him  and  bring  him  back,  vowing  that  he 
would  not  sleep  until  he  had  seen  him,  and 
made  some  reparation  for  the  wrong  he  had 
been  guilty  of  in  suspecting  so  faithful  a 
servant.  When  Gib  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ment the  king  ran  to  embrace  him,  then, 
kneeling  down,  begged  his  pardon,  nor  would 
he  rise  from  this  humble  posture  till  he  had 
compelled  the  deeply  wounded  but  now 
astonished  servant  to  pronounce  the  word  of 
absolution. 


Cicero. 

In  all  the  offices  which  Cicero  filled,  he  was 
guided  by  a  principle  of  the  strictest  honour, 
whether  it  was  as  governor,  as  judge,  or  as  a 
pleader.  In  the  office  of  pr^tor,  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  act  as  judge  upon  actions  of  extortion 
and  rapine,  brought  against  governors  of  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  this  office  he  acquired  great 
reputation  for  integrity,  by  condemning  L. 
jMacer,  a  Roman  of  prsetorian  dignity.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  prsetorship,  Cicero  declined 
accepting  any  foreign  province,  which  was  the 
usual  reward  of  That  magistracy,  and  the 
chief  advantage  to  which  the  prajtors  generally 
looked  in  accepting  the  office. 

When  Cicero  was  aftersvards  induced  to 
accept  the  government  of  Cilicia,  he  formed 
the  nobk  resolution  of  practising,  in  his  pro- 
vincial command,  those  admirable  rules  which 
he  had  previously  drawn  up  for  others,  and 
from  an  employment  to  which  he  seems  to 
liave  been  totally  averse,  of  gaining  new  glory, 


by  leaving  his  administration  as  a  model  of 
justice  and  integrity  to  all  succeeding  pro- 
consuls. In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus,  he 
thus  describes  his  government : 

'  I  perceive  that  my  moderation  and  disin- 
terestedness give  you  pleasure  ;  but  how 
would  it  be  enhanced,  had  you  been  here  in 
person?  ^Many  cities  had  the  whole  of  their 
debts  cancelled  ;  many  were  greatly  relieved  ; 
while  all  of  them  being  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  and  in  their  own  forms,  recovered  their 
spirits  by  thus  recovering  their  constitution. 
I  have  given  those  cities  a  power  of  keeping 
themselves  free  of  debt,  or  making  their  debts 
verj'  easj',  by  two  ways  :  the  one,  that  during 
my  whole  government,  I  have  not  put  them 
to,  and  I  speak  without  a  figure,  one  farthing 
expense  :  I  repeat  it,  not  to  a  single  farthing. 
It  is  incredible  how  many  cities  have  dis- 
charged their  debts  from  this  single  circum- 
stance. The  other  way  was,  that  they  were 
greatlj'  plundered  by  those  among  the  natives, 
who,  for  ten  years  past,  had  been  their  magis- 
trates, and  who  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge 
the  fact ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  public 
censure,  with  their  own  hands  returned  the 
money  to  the  public.  By  these  means,  the 
subjects,  without  any  difficulty,  have  paid  to 
our  farmers  the  revenue  of  all  the  land-tax  for 
this  term  of  which,  till  then,  they  paid  nothing) 
and  their  arrears  of  the  last.' 

If  all  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces 
could,  with  equal  truth,  have  given  a  similar 
account  of  their  administrations,  how  many 
millions  of  human  beings  would  have  been 
rendered  happy  !  The  conduct  of  Cicero  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  proves 
that  he  delighted  in  acts  of  justice. 

Cato  bore  evidence  to  his  integrity  as  a 
governor  ;  when  Cicero,  who  was  no  general, 
made  some  successful  movements  against  the 
Parthians,  and  gained  advantages  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  he  returned 
home  with  the  laurelled  lictors ;  his  friends 
claiming  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  soU- 
citing  a  decree  of  thanksgiving.  \\"hen  the 
question  for  this  decree  was  discussed  in  the 
senate,  Cato  rose,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  military  achievements  of  the  corn- 
mander  httle  deser\-ed  notice  ;  but  that  his 
disinterested  conduct  as  a  governor  was  such, 
that  if  triumph  were  decreed  to  virtues  as  well 
as  to  victories,  he  merited  a  thousand. 

Of  this  fine  compliment,  bestowed  by  so 
great  a  man,  Cicero  was  informed,  and  felt 
highly  proud  of  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Auicus,  speaking  of  Cato's  opposing  the  de- 
cree of  thanksgiving,  he  says,  '  the  man  who 
opposed  that  measure,  did  me  more  honour 
than  triumphs  can  bestow.' 

Thomas  Holhs. 

No  transaction  in  the  benevolent  and  public- 
spirited  life  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  reflects 
greater  lustre  on  his  character  than  a  letter  he 
wrote  from  Naples,  in  the  year  1751,  to  his 
steward,  in  answer  to  one  he  had  received 
from  him,  stating  that  a  living  in  his  gift  was 
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jikely  to  become  vacant.  This  letter  exhibits 
an  example  of  honour  and  disinterestedness  in 
the  discharge  of  a  most  important  trust,  that 
unfortunately  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Several  persons  had  applied  to  Mr.  HoUis, 
to  dispose  of  the  next  presentation  to  this 
benefice  ;  but  his  answer  was,  '  I  never  had 
the  least  intention  of  that  kind,  nor  have  I 
now,  it  being  one  of  the  last  ways  I  should 
think  of  for  making  money.'  In  the  letter  to 
his  steward,  he  states,  that  he  will  give  the 
living  to  the  individual  who  shall  appear  to 
him  to  possess  the  greatest  number  of  those 
qualities  which  become  a  clergyman  and  a 
man  ;  and  that  as  the  benefice  was  a  sufficient, 
and  even  handsome,  provision  for  a  clergy- 
man, he  would  not  confer  it  on  a  person  who 
held  another  living,  nor  permit  him  to  retain 
it,  if  he  accepted  of  any  other  benefice.  When 
the  living  became  vacant,  j\lr.  Mollis  assuring 
himself  that  he  had  met  with  such  a  person, 
immediately  presented  him  with  the  benefice. 


Peter  the  Great. 

In  the  year  1718,  Peter  the  Great  assembled 
a  grand  council,  in  order  to  state  to  them  a 
new  project  of  internal  government.  When 
they  were  met,  he  first  reminded  them  of  the 
duty  of  all  mcnarchs  to  protect  their  people 
firom  foreign  assaults  ;  to  preserve  peace,  order, 
and  quiet,  at  home  ;  and  to  execute  justice 
alike  against  the  prince,  the  peer,  and  the 
peasant ;  he  added,  that  he  then  found  it 
necessary  to  turn  his  attention  towards  re- 
pressing and  correcting  the  abuses  of  power 
and  authority  of  some  of  his  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  lieutenants  under  them, 
who  he  found  had  been  guilty  of  oppression 
and  peculation,  and  had  enriched  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  his  people— a  people,  whose 
contributions  and  sacrifices  had,  for  eighteen 
years,  merited  every  attention,  and  now  called 
for  him  to  defend  them  against  all  such  blood- 
suckers. 

The  emperor  then  announced  that  he  had 
established  a  tribunal  of  justice,  for  the  en- 
quiry'- into,  and  the  redressing  of,  all  abuses  ; 
und  that  he  had  appointed  as  president  the 
most  honest  of  his  counsellors. 

Among  those  brought  before  this  new 
council  or  chamber  of  justice,  were  Princes 
Menzikof  and  Dolgoroucki,  the  grand  ad- 
miral, and  other  minor  offenders.  The  court 
in  its  enquiries  spared  neither  rank  nor  in- 
fluence, and  brought  before  its  bar  Baron 
Schafiroft",  the  vice-chancellor,  the  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  and  his  prime  minister.  The 
baron  was  convicted  on  several  charges  ;  one 
of  which  was  for  raising  the  rates  of  postage, 
and  keeping  the  advance  for  himself;  and 
another  for  giving  his  brother  a  lucrative  situ- 
ation, unknown  to  the  emperor  or  senate. 

The  baron  was  condemned  to  death,  ^\'^len 
the  day  of  execution  came,  the  people  were 
summoned  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  he  was  led 
to  the  public  place,  and  his  sentence  read  to 
him  ;  but  when  his  head  was  laid  on  the 
block,  and  the  axe  raised  over  him,  a  herald 


proclaimed  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  in 
changing  the  sentence  of  death,  for  perj^etual 
banishment  to  Siberia,  with  the  confiscation 
of  all  his  property.  This  severity  had,  how- 
ever, a  good  effect,  in  rendering  the  adminis- 
tration less  corrupt. 


Charles  the  Fifth'. s  Secretary. 

Eraso,  the  secretar\^  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  one  of  the  most  able  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest 
honour  and  integritj-.  When  the  emperor 
introduced  him  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the  day 
after  he  had  resigned  the  crown  to  him,  he 
said,  '  The  present  I  make  you  now,  my  son, 
is  greater  than  that  I  made  you  yesterday.' 
Such  an  acknowledgment  from  a  .soveieign, 
who  had  experienced  his  services,  and  whose 
abilities  to  judge  of  them  cannot  be  disputed, 
though  the  highest  compliment  any  minister 
could  receive,  was  no  more  than  justice  to  his 
merits. 


The  Old  French  Regime. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  French 
Government,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  was 
really  bought  and  sold.  When  the  sale  of  an 
office  took  place,  the  purchaser  petitioned  the 
crown  for  a  grant  of  it ;  and  when  that  grant 
was  signed,  he  paid,  besides  the  price  which 
the  vendor  was  to  receive  for  it,  a  sum  of 
money  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  amount 
of  that  sum  varied  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  French  crowns. 

A  w^orse  feature  in  the  French  administra- 
tion of  justice  ^\"as  the  cpiccs,  or  presents  made 
by  the  parties  in  a  cause  to  the  judges  before 
whom  it  was  tried.  To  secure  the  judges  the 
proportion  which  the  suitors  were  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  expense  of  justice,  it  was 
provided,  by  an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  each  party 
should  deposit  in  court  the  amount  of  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  property  in  dispute  ;  that  the 
tenth  deposited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  judges  on  their 
passing  sentence  ;  and  that  the  tenth  of  the 
successful  party  should  then  be  returned  to 
him.  This  was  varied  by  subsequent  ordi- 
nances :  insensibly  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
successful  party  to  wait  on  the  judges,  after 
sentence  was  passed,  and,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  attention  to  the  cause,  to  present 
them  with  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  which  were 
then  called  epices,  or  spices. 

By  degrees  this  custom  became  a  legal  per- 
ciuisite  of  the  judges  ;  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  present  of  money,  and  required  by  the 
judges  before  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing : 
Non  deliberetur  donee  solventitr  spceies,  say 
some  of  the  ancient  registers  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  F'rance.  The  practice  was  after- 
wards abolished  :  the  amount  of  the  epices  wdiS. 
regulated ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  taking  of 
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them  was  absolutely  forbidden.  Speaking 
generally,  they  were  not  payable  till  final 
judgment ;  and,  if  the  matter  were  not  heard 
m  court,  but  referred  to  a  judge  for  him  to 
hear  and  report  to  the  court  upon  it,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  epiccs,  and  the 
other  judges  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  them. 
Those  among  the  magistrates  who  were  most 
punctual  and  diligent  in  their  attendance  in 
court,  and  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  had 
most  causes  referred  to  them,  and  were  there- 
fore richest  in  epices. 


Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark. 

The  unfortunate  Matilda,  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, during  her  banishment,  had  but  one 
friend  that  faithfully  adhered  to  her :  this  was 
a  nmning  footman  of  the  name  of  Alexander 
Stuart.  Having  always  been  much  in  her 
confidence,  he  was  suspected  of  knowing  all 
her  secrets,  and  every  attempt  was  made  by 
her  enemies  to  wrest  them  from  him,  either 
by  bribes  or  intimidation,  but  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  breathe  one  word  against  his 
amiable,  though  persecuted  mistress.  When 
she  was  banished  to  Cronenberg,  Stuart  ac- 
companied her,  and  continued  his  faithful 
services,  until  one  day,  making  e.xtraordinary 
exertions  to  obtain  some  intelligence  for  the 
queen  respecting  her  children,  he  was  seized 
with  a  putrid  fever.  The  queen,  who  esteemed 
him  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment, 
insisted  on  seeing  him,  when  she  caught  the 
infection,  and  died  a  few  days  after  her  faithful 
servant  had  breathed  his  last. 


Atticus. 

During  the  fatal  contests  between  Marius 
and  Sylla  at  Rome,  Atticus,  who  was  much 
esteemed  by  both  parties,  removed  to  Athens, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  offence  at  his  conduct. 
There  he  lived  so  circumspectly  that  he  soon 
became  a  favourite  with  the  Athenians  ;  and 
he  often,  upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  re- 
deemed their  public  credit  with  his  private 
fortune.  When  the  Athenians  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money,  and 
coiild  not  obtain  it  on  reasonable  terms,  he 
assisted  them  on  moderate  interest,  and  was 
constantly  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on. 


Machiavel. 

The  best  traditions  respecting  Machiavel 
represent  him  as  a  good  and  honest  man  ; 
and  the  world,  in  calling  him  wicked,  appears 
to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  design  of  his 
writings ;  so  much  so,  that  the  proverbs,  as 
cunning  as  Old  Nick,  and  as  wicked  as  Old 
Nick,  wete  originally  meant  of  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  though  afterwards  applied  to  a 
different  personage,  certainly.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Machiavel 
was  neither  cunning  nor  wicked  ;  on  the  con- 


trarj%  he  is  said  to  have  been  weak  and  igno- 
rant as  to  private  affairs.  His  '  Prince,'  which 
has  been  so  severely  condemned  as  recom- 
mending tyranny,  had  for  its  object  quite  the 
reverse.  '  A  despotic  prince,'  says  he,  '  to 
secure  himself,  must  kill  such  and  such 
people  ;'  he  must  so,  and  therefore  no  people 
would  suffer  such  a  prince.  This  is  the  na- 
tural consequence,  and  not  that  Machiavel 
seriously  advises  princes  to  be  wicked. 

Machiavel  was  impeached  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  family  of  the 
Medicis,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  he 
made  no  confession,  which  was  rather  attri- 
buted to  his  innocence  than  his  fortitude,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  confidential 
offices  in  the  republic. 


English  Sirdar. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  passed  nearly  twenty  j'ears 
in  India,  says,  that  '  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India  is  an  honour  to  their  country'.' 
That  his  own  was  is  pretty  evident,  from 
the  highly  flattering  address  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Dhubay  presented  to  him  on 
the  morning  of  his  final  departure.  '  Dhubay,' 
says  this  address,  '  famed  among  the  cities  of 
the  East,  was  happy  when  this  English  sirdar 
presided  in  their  durbar  ;  his  disposition  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  was  with  the  best  con- 
sideration. He  afforded  shelter  to  all,  whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor  ;  he  delivered  them 
from  trouble,  and  restored  them  to  comfort. 
All  castes  who  looked  up  to  him  obtained  re- 
dress, without  distinction,  and  without  price. 
\V'hen  he  took  the  poor  by  the  hand  he  made 
him  rich  ;  under  his  protection  the  people 
were  happy,  and  reposed  on  the  bed  of  ease. 
When  he  superintended  the  garden,  each  gar- 
dener performed  his  duty  ;  rills  of  water  flowed 
to  every  flower,  and  all  'the  trees  in  the  garden 
flourished.  So  equal  was  his  justice,  that  the 
tiger  and  the  kid  might  drink  at  the  same 
fountain  ;  and  often  did  he  redeem  the  kid 
from  the  tiger's  mouth.  Under  his  admini- 
stration, the  rich  dared  not  oppress  the  poor, 
for  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  great  and 
small. 

'  In  this  country  we  have  not  known  any 
government  so  upright  as  that  of  the  English. 
Alas  !  if  our  protector  forsakes  us,  we  shall  be 
disconsolate  as  a  widow  ;  we  shall  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  father,  and  weep  as  for  the  death  of 
a  mother  !  All.a.  !  in  thy  mercy,  continue 
him  to  us.' 


Swedish  Exile. 

Baron  de  Mizelandu-itz  was  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  senate,  which  was  deprived  of  all 
power  by  Gustavus  theThird  in  the  revolution 
which  changed  Sweden  into  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. Though  possessed  of  an  estate  worth 
^10,000  a  j'ear,  he  abandoned  it  with  his 
country,  saying,  '  I  will  suffer  the  most 
wretched  exile  abroad,  rather  than  remain  a 
slave  where  I  have  a  right  to  freedom. '  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg,  where 
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he  lived  in  great  poverty,  lodging  in  a  mise- 
rable apartment,  and  not  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  servant.  The  king  wrote  to  him  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  inviting  his  return  to 
his  estates  and  honours  ;  but  the  baron  never 
answered  his  letters.  The  king  then  sent  him 
a  remittance,  to  enable  him  to  live  more  com- 
fortably ;  but  he  sternly  refused  it,  saying, 
'  I  will  rather  die  than  receive  a  dollar  at  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  enslaved  my  country.* 


Buying  Offices. 

Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  emperor, 
would  never  suffer  any  office  of  trust  or  power 
to  be  sold,  remarking  that  he  who  bought 
would  also  sell.  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of 
this  monarch  that  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
was  to  be  supported  by  virtue,  and  not  by  the 
ostentatious  display  of  wealth  or  power. 


airival,  had  the  ;^iooo  ready  to  return  him, 
with  gratitude  for  having  not  only  .saved  him 
from  ruin,  but  raised  him  to  prosperity.  The 
noble  lord  very  generously  begged  him  to 
keep  it  as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  daughter. 


Darius. 

When  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name,  v.-as 
on  his  death  bed,  his  son  Artaxerxes  enquired 
of  him  by  what  policy  he  had  governed  the 
kingdom  for  nineteen  years,  as  he  wished  to 
follow  his  example.  'My  son,'  said  Darius, 
'be  assured,  that  if  my  reign  has  been  blessed 
with  greater  success  and  peace  than  those  of 
my  predecessors,  it  is  because,  in  all  things, 
I  have  honoured  the  gods,  and  done  justice 
to  every  man.' 


Earl   Spencer. 


When  the  present  Earl  Spencer  was  a  boy, 
he  called  at  an  inn  at  St.  Albans,  where  he 
had  frequently  stopped  ;  and  observing  that 
the  landlord  looked  unusually  dejected,  en- 
quired the  cause.  The  landlord,  after  some 
hesitation,  stated  that  his  affairs  had  become 
embarrassed,  and  that  his  creditors  were  so 
severe,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  shut  up 
his  house.  '  Why,'  said  the  young  gentleman, 
*  how  much  money  will  relieve  you  from  all 
difficulties  ';'  The  landlord  said,  not  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds ;  and  if  he  could  borrow 
that  sum,  he  did  not  doubt  of  his  being  able, 
in  a  short  time,  to  repay  it.  Young  Spencer, 
said  nothing,  but  ordering  his  horses,  posted 
off  to  London,  and  going  instantly  to  his 
guardian,  told  him  he  wanted  ;^iooo.  The 
guardian  naturally  enquired  for  what  pur- 
pose so  large  a  sum  was  to  be  applied  ;  and 
v/as  answered,  that  it  was  for  no  purpose  of 
extravagance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  serve  a 
deserving  man.  The  guardian  refused  to  ad- 
vance the  money  ;  when  the  youth  hastened 
to  one  of  his  relations  ;  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  advance  the  money, 
and  trust  to  his  discretion.  He  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  distressed  landlord,  whose 
business  was  now  conducted  with  fresh  vigour; 
and  in  a  very  few  years,  when  his  lordship  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  and  stopped  at  the 
same  inn,  he  found  his  host  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  knowing  of  his  expected 


Louis  XVI. 

_  A  French  bishop  owed  his  saddler  icooo 
livres,  of  which  the  poor  man  was  not  able  to 
obtain  a  smgle  sous  ;  but  was  at  length  turned 
out  of  the  palace  by  the  servants,  when  he 
went  to  ask  for  the  debt.  The  saddler,  who 
was  ruined  for  want  of  his  money,  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris,  in  order  to  avoid  a  gaol ;  pre- 
vious to  doing  this,  he  called  on  a  relation  of 
his,  who  was  the  king's  valet-de-chambre,  to 
take  his  leave  of  him.  In  stating  his  distressed 
situation,  he  spoke  so  loud,  that  the  king,  the' 
amiable  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  called  out  to  ask  the  cause. 
The  valet  made  the  best  apology  he  could,  at 
the  same  time  hinting  the  cause  of  his  friend's 
distress.  The  king  examined  the  saddler,  and 
immediately  paid  the  bill,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  money. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  bishop  appeared 
at  court.  '  I  come,  sire,'  said  he,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  your  majesty.'  'There  is  another 
duty,'  said  the  king  ;  'you  must  first  pay,  the 
duty  of  honesty.'  Then  calling  for  the  saddler's 
receipt,  he  ordered  him  to  send  the  money 
within  two  hours,  giving  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  severe  reprimand. 


Ministerial  Resentment. 

A  poet  of  the  name  of  Delah,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Ograi  Chan's  munificence,  under- 
took a  journey  on  foot  from  the  remotest  part 
of  Tartary,  to  the  prince's  court  in  China,  to 
implore  his  assistance  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
five  hundred  balisches,  which  he  was  unable 
to  pay.  The  generous  prince  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  finding  him  a  man 
of  extraordinary  merit,  gave  him  a  thousand 
balisches.  His  chief  minister  remonstrated 
against  such  an  act  of  prodigality  ;  and  said, 
,'  the  poet  is  unworthy  of  it,  for  he  has  presumed 
to  write  a  satire  against  me,  since  his  coming 
hither,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  him 
access  with  so  impertinent  a  petition.'  '  '  For 
which  reason,'  said  the  prince,  'you  shall  pre- 
sent him.  with  another  thousand  balisches,  out 
of  3'our  own  'private  purse,  that  he  may  go 
back  and  tell  his  countrymen,  that  there  is  a 
monarch  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who  vv-ill 
not  permit  the  resentments  of  his  minister  to 
be  the  measure  of  his  bounty.' 


Arthur  Murphy. 

A  lady  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  to  whom  Mr. 
Arthur  Murphy,  the  dramatic  writer,  had  once 
been  attracted,  possessed  at  her  death,  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  ;68ooo.  Without  at 
all  considering  her  relations,  some  of  whom 
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were  necessitous,  she  lefc  the  whole  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  made  him  sole  executor  to  her 
will.  He  accordingly  took  upon  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs,  superintended  her 
funeral,  discharged  every  claim,  and  then, 
withont  the  smallest  reserve  in  his  own  favour, 
sought  out  her  relations,  and  generously  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  residue  of  the  property. 


of  five  populous  villages,  and  a  spacious  tract 
of  fine  land  under  cultivation.  He  now  re- 
paid the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  borrowed, 
and  tendered  the  interest,  but  the  latter  Mr. 
Wood  declined  to  accept. 


Faithful  Clerk  Rewarded. 

A  merchant  in  Glasgow,  took  a  young  man 
into  nominal  partnersliip,  allowing  him  only 
the  salary  of  a  clerk.  After  a  faithful  service 
of  seven  years,  he  one  day  called  his  clerk, 
saying,  '  I  find  my  affairs  have  prospered  so 
much  under  your  management,  and  I  have 
had  so  many  proofs  of  your  fidelity  and 
honesty,  that  I  am  determined  to  suffer  your 
merits  to  remain  no  longer  unrewarded.  I, 
therefore,  shall  give  you  one-fourth  of  the 
profits  of  my  business  for  the  last  seven  years, 
which  will  make  a  little  bank  of  your  own  ; 
and  I  shall  make  you  a  real  partner,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  your  good  sense,  honesty, 
and  abilities,  will  make  a  proper  use  of  my 
friendship.' 


Chinese  Devotion. 

A  Chinese,  justly  irritated  at  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Government,  gained  access  to  the 
emperor,  with  his  complaints.  '  I  come,' 
said  he,  '  to  present  myself  to  the  punishment 
to  which  similar  remonstrances  have  brouglit 
si.x  hundred  of  my  fellow  creatures ;  and  I 
give  you  notice  to  prepare  for  new  executions, 
since  China  possesses  ten  thousand  patriots, 
■who,  for  the  same  cause,  will  follow  each 
other,  to  ask  the  same  reward.' 

The  emperor  was  not  proof  against  such 
intrepid  virtue  ;  he  granted  the  Chinese  the 
reward  that  pleased  him  best — the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  and  the  suppression  of  the 


obnoxious  impost. 


Value  01  a  Generous  Loan. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  free  merchant  of  Decca, 
going  to  Calcutta,  fell  in  with  a  poor  native 
wood-cutter,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  if  he  had  but  fifty  rupees,  he 
•would  make  a  comfortable  settlement  on 
those  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  marshy 
woods,  which  the  Ganges  overflows.  Mr. 
Wood  lent  him  the  fifty  rupees  ;  and  after 
remaining  some  time  at  Calcutta,  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Decca.  He  saw  the  effect  of 
his  bounty,  in  an  advanced  settlement  on  a 
small  eminence,  which  pleased  him  so  much, 
that  he  lent  him  fifty  rupees  more.  In  his 
next  journey,  he  beheld  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  settlement,  and  the  wood-cutter  offered 
to  pay  half  the  small  but  generous  loan. 
Mr.  Wood  refused  to  receive  it,  but  lent  him 
]  one  hundred  rupees  more.  Eighteen  months 
i  after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement, 
;  the  industrious  wood-cutter  was  at  the  head 
i  *  * 


Abraham  Xewland. 

Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  who  was  upwards 
of  fifty  years  in  the  Banlc  of  England,  and 
rose  from  the  office  of  junior  clerk,  to  that 
of  cashier,  in  this  immense  establishment,  was 
so  regular  and  attentive  in  his  habits,  and 
so  anxious  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
great  charge  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he 
resided  constantly  in  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Bank,  near  his  own  oflice.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  he  was  never  a  single  day  absent 
from  the  Bank,  except  during  a  week's 
illness.  Though  rich,  he  was  not  avaricious; 
and  when  a  sum  of  money  was  wanted  for 
rebuilding  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
in  Broad  Street,  he  instantly  advanced  the 
money  to  the  parish,  at  the  usual  interest, 
although  he  had  the  means  of  employing  his 
money  to  much  better  advantage. 


The  Praborgnese. 

In  the  valley  of  Praborgne,  in  the  Valois, 
which  is  only  nine  leagues  in  length,  there 
resided,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  virtuous 
society  of  people,  who  lived  like  our  first 
parents,  free'  and  equal.  Not  having  the 
use  of  letters,  all  their  contracts  were  made 
by  means  of  little  pieces  of  notched  wood, 
like  bakers'  tallies.  They  were  of  the 
strictest  probity,  and  had  no  locks  or  bolts  to 
their  doors,  and  yet  thievery-  was  unkown 
among  them.  Honesty  was  there  a  common 
virtue. 

Chevalier  de  Courten  had  a  large  demand 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Praborgne,  for  land 
which  his  father  had  sold  them ;  but  when 
the  old  gentleman  died,  there  was  no  other 
evidence  of  the  debt,  than  the  notched 
wood  ;  this  bond  was,  however,  acknowledged 
by  the  debtors,  and  punctuall}''  discharged  : 
for  although  a  number  of  peasants  had  joined 
in  the  purchase,  yet  not  one  denied  this 
wooden  covenant. 


Prince  Jacob  Dolgoroucki. 

When  Peter  the  Great  began  the  canal  of 
Ladoga,  he  ordered  the  landholders  of  No\o- 
gorod  and  Petersburg,  to  send  their  peasants 
to  work  at  it,  and  signed  an  imperial  ukase 
to  that  effect,  in  full  senate. 

Prince  Jacob  Dolgoroucki,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal senators,  was  absent  when  this  ukase  was 
registered,  but  he  attended  the  next  cay, 
when  the  senate  was  proceeding  to  its  publi- 
cation :  he  enquired  what  new  law  had  been 
passed  during  his  absence,  and  was  shown  the 
register,  ordering  the  peasants  of  Novogorod, 
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and  Petersburg  to  dig  the  canal  of  Ladoga. 
'  No,'  said  he,  '  this  is  not  possible  ;  represen- 
tation must  be  made  to  the  emperor,  or  these 
provinces,  which  have  already  suffered  so 
much,  will  be  ruined  without  resource.'  He 
then,  urged  by  patriotic  zeal  for  the  poor 
peasants,  was  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  im- 
perial decree,  but  was  told  that  the  emperor 
had  signed  it.  '  The  emperor,'  said  he, 
'  knows  not  its  import,  or  its  injustice,  or  he 
would  do  with  it  as  I  now  do,'  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  The  senate  were  much  alarmed,  and 
asked  if  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
which  threatened  him?  'Yes,'  said  he, 
'  and  will  answer  for  it  before  God,  the 
emperor,  and  my  country',' 

At  this  moment  the  emperor  entered  the 
senate,  and  surprised  at  the  exclamations  he 
had  heard,  and  at  seeing  the  whole  senate 
standing,  he  enquired  the  cause.  The  At- 
torney-General trembled,  while  he  told  him, 
that  the  ordinance  he  had  signed  the  day 
before,  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Dolgor- 
oucki.  Peter  asked  what  had  induced  him 
thus  to  oppose  his  authority?  '  My  zeal  for 
your  honour,  and  the  good  of  your  subjects,' 
answered  the  intrepid  senator.  '  Do  not  be 
angry,  Peter  Alexiowitz,'  said  Dolgoroucki, 
respectfully,  but  frankly,  '  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  3'our  wisdom,  to  think  you  wish, 
like  Charles  of  Sweden,  to  desolate  your 
country.  Your  ordinance  is  inconsiderate  ; 
and  3'ou  have  not  reflected  on  the  situation 
of  the  two  governments  it  regards.  Do  you 
not  know  that  they  have  suffered  more  in  the 
W'ar  than  all  the  provinces  of  your  empire 
together  ;  and  many  of  their  inhabitants  have 
perished?  and  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
present  miserable  state  of  the  people  ?  What 
is  there  to  hinder  you  from  taking  a  small 
number  of  men  from  each  province,  to  dig 
this  canal,  which  is  certainly  necessarj'  ?  The 
other  provinces  are  more  populous  than  the 
two  in  question,  and  can  easily  furnish  you 
with  labourers,  or  at  least  without  suffering 
the  same  difficulties  as  the  provinces  of 
Novogorod  and  Petersburg.' 

The  Czar  listened  patiently  to  this  remon- 
strance, and  turning  to  his  senators,  said, 
'And  was  there  not  one  of  my  senators 
honest  enough  to  tell  me  this?' then  turning 
to  Dolgoroucki,  said,  '  You  are  right ;  the 
ukase  shall  be  suspended.' 


EarL  of  Charlemont. 

When  this  patriotic  nobleman,  then  Vis- 
count Charlemont,  was  offered  an  earldom  as 
a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  talents  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  in  1763,  he  hesitated 
for  some  days  whether  or  not  he  should  ac- 
cept it,  and  then  would  only  receive  the 
honour,  on  the  condition  that  the  advance- 
ment of  his  rank  was  in  no  way  to  influence 
his  parliamentary^  conduct.  His  lordship 
soon  proved  his  sincericy  in  the  condition  on 
which  he  accepted  the  earldom  ;  for  while  his 
patent  was  passing  through  the  offices,  he 
voted  against  the  address  of  thanks  for  the 


treaty  of  peace,  then  recently  concluded,  and 
afterwards  entered  his  protest  against  it  in 
the  Lords'  Journals. 


Marshal  Fabert. 

When  Marshal  Fabert,  a  celebrated  general 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  applied  to 
by  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  serve  him  as  a  spy 
in  the  army,  he  replied,  'A  great  minister 
like  your  eminence,  ought  to  have  ail  .sorts  of 
persons  in  your  service  ;  some  to  serve  you 
b}^  their  valour,  and  others  by  their  subtlety 
and  address  ;  permit  me  to  appear  in  the  first 
class.' 

Notwithstanding  the  system  of  plunder 
which  the  civil  wars  of  France  had  introduced 
among  the  soldiery,  Fabert  presers'ed  the 
most  rigid  discipline  in  the  troops  that  were 
in  garrison  in  his  government  of  Sedan.  The 
Inhabitants  of  this  place  were  frequently, 
though  unavaillngly,  an.xious  to  prevail  on 
him  to  receive  some  mark  of  their  gratitude, 
which  he  always  refused.  The  marshal  being 
once  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  the  court, 
the  grateful  citizens  seized  that  opportunity 
of  offering  to  their  governor's  lady,  a  beauti- 
ful hanging  of  tapestry,  which  they  had  pro- 
cured from  Flanders.  This  present  was  very 
acceptable  to  Madame  de  Fabert ;  but  she 
refused  it,  under  the  apprehension  that  her 
accepting  of  it,  might  displease  her  husband. 
Some  time  after  his  return,  Fabert  under- 
stood that  this  noble  piece  of  furniture  was  to 
be  sold,  and  that  no  person  would  give  the 
price  which  it  had  cost  the  citizens.  l^n- 
wllling  that  they  should  lose  bj^  a  purchase 
what  was  Intended  to  evince  their  gratitude 
to  him,  the  generous  marshal  sent  the  money 
that  had  been  disbursed,  both  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tapestry,  and  the  expense  of 
its  carriage.  Two  days  afterwards,  Fabert 
caused  It  to  be  re-sold,  and  ordered  the  pro- 
duce to  be  employed  on  the  fortifications. 


Archbishop   Seeker. 

When  Dr.    Seeker  was  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury-, a  living  in  Kent,  which  was  in  the 
metropolitan's  gift,  fell  vacant.     The  curate,      \ 
who  had  been  employed  nearly  twenty  years      jj 
under  the  last  incumbent,  proceeded  to  Lam-     •! 
beth  Palace,  with  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
principal  Inhabitants,  stating  the  time  of  his 
servitude,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, whom  he  had  respectably  maintained  on 
a  verj"-  limited  stipend,  and  that  his  character 
and    behaviour    had   endeared    him    to   his 
parLshioners,  who  now  entreated  his  lordship 
that  he  might  be    continued    in    the  curacy. 
The  good  archbishop  received  the  poor  par- 
son with  great  affability,  and  appointed  him 
to   call  again  in  a    fortnight,    during    which 
term    his  grace  made   every  inquiry  into  the      I 
validity  of  the  testimonials,  and  found  every-      ; 
thing  to  his  entire  satisfaction.     In  the  mean-    <\ 
time,  a  person  who  had  been  on  terms  of  in-    1: 
timacy  with  Dr.   Seeker,  while  pastor  of  Sk   j 
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dissenting  congregation,  came  to  request  that 
he  might  have  the  living.  The  archbishop 
said  he  certainly  had  not  disposed  of  it ;  but 
in  case  he  should  confer  it  upon  him,  he  must 
beg  that  the  curate,  who  had  been  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  might  be  continued 
with  the  next  incumbent.  The  applicant  told 
his  grace,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
agree  to  such  a  proposition,  because  having  no 
doubt  of  his  grace's  appointment  to  the  living, 
he  had  that  verA'  morning  engaged  with  a 
clergyman  to  fill  the  cure.  '  How,  sir,'  says 
Dr.  Seeker,  '  have  you  then  disposed  of  the 
curacy,  before  you  was  inducted  to  the  living  ? 
Well,  I  assure  you,  for  your  word's  sake,  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed  ;'  he  then  appointed 
him  to  call  on  the  very  day  that  the  curate 
was  ordered  to  attend. 

When  the  parties  were  all  met,  the  arch- 
bishop told  the  curate  that  he  had  not  in- 
terest enough  to  procure  his  request.  '  But, 
sir,' .said  he  ,'I  have  made  full  inquiry  into 
your  character,  and  although  I  cannot  get 
the  curacy  lor  you,  yet  the  living  is  at  your 
service.  Then  turning  to  his  friend,  he  said, 
'  And  now,  sir,  perhaps  I  may  have  interest 
enough  with  this  incumbent,  to  prevail  on  his 
accepting  of  a  curate  of  your  appointing.' 


Dr.  Johnson. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  so 
accustomed  to  say  always  the  truth,  that  he 
never  condescended  to  give  an  equivocal 
answer  to  any  question.  A  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance once  asked  the  doctor  ho.v  it 
happened  that  be  was  never  invited  to  dine  at 
the  table  of  the  great  ?  '  I  do  not  know  any 
cause,'  said  Johnson,  'unless  it  is  that  lords 
and  ladies  do  not  always  like  to  hear  the 
truth,  which,  thank  God,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
speaking.' 


The  Tempted  Barber, 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  peruquier  attending  a  banker  in 
Paris,  had  dressed  his  hair,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  shave  him,  when  he  suddenly  quitted 
the  room  in  great  haste,  and  apparent  embar- 
rassment. After  waiting  some  time,  the  gentle- 
man sent  to  the  house  of  the  hair-dresser,  to 
inquire  why  he  had  left  him  without  finishing 
his  dressing.  The  poor  fellowwas  with  much 
difficulty  induced  to  go  back,  when  at  last  he 
consented  :  and  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  quitting  the  room  so  suddenly  : 
*  Why,  sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  much  agi- 
tated, '  the  sight  of  those  rouleaus  of  louis 
d'ors  on  your  table,  and  the  recollection  of 
my  starving  family,  so  affected  me,  that  I 
was  strongly  tempted  to  murder  you  ;  but  I 
thank  God  that  I  had  resolution  to  quit  the 
room  instantly,  or  I  fear  I  .should  have  com- 
mitted the  horrid  crime.'  The  banker,  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  inquired 
into  the  C'rcumstances  of  the  peruquier's 
family,  and  finding  them  embarrassed,  settled 
an  annuity  oa  him  of  looo  livres. 


Henry  the  Fourth. 


Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
to  his  parliament,  exhibited  his  own  sincerity 
and  integrity,  and  a  fine  model  for  future 
kings  :  'As  1  have  not,'  said  he,  '  imitated  the 
kings,  my  predecessors,  by  intermeddling  with 
the  late  elections  ;  and  interposing  my  autho- 
rity to  procure  such  men  as  would  be  directed 
by  my  wishes,  whethergoodor  bad  ;  but  have 
entirely  left  the  nomination  of  deputies  to 
those  who  are  concerned  ;  so  I  shall  not  pre- 
scribe any  rules,  forms,  or  limitations,  to  be 
observed  in  your  assembly  ;  but  leave  you  to 
a  full  liberty  of  giving  your  opinions,  votes, 
and  suffrages,  in  all  your  deliberations  ;  and 
shall  only  desire  that  the  restitution  of  good 
order  in  the  kingdom,  the  ancient  glory  and 
splendour  of  the  crown,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  public,  and  the  reHef  of  all  my 
people,  may  be  the  chief  object  of  your  care. 
And  though  my  grey  hairs  and  long  experi- 
ence, together  with  the  toils  and  dangers  I 
have  gone  through  to  save  the  state  from  ruin, 
might  deserve  some  exceptions ;  yet  I  am 
contented  to  submit  to  the  general  rule,  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  mark  more 
certain  of  the  decay  and  desolation  of  king- 
doms, than  when  kings  despise  the  laws,  and 
think  they  may  dispense  with  them ;  when 
they  confer  their  favours  and  gratifications, 
as  well  as  the  public  honours,  offices,  bene- 
fices, and  dignities,  for  any  other  reasons,  re- 
gards, or  considerations,  than  those  of  inte- 
grity, courage,  understanding,  and  fidelity  ' 


Good  Rule  in  Retrenching. 

Eli2abeth  of  Bavaria,  the  widow  of  Monsieur 
the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  up  the  whole 
of  her  jewels  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
when  he  was  Regent,  and  in  want  of  money. 
'Without  this  sacrifice,'  says  she,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  '  I  should  not  have  enough  to  keep 
my  household,  which  is  numerous  and  expen- 
sive. I  thought  it  more  rational  and  more 
humane  not  to  deprive  so  many  people  of 
their  daily  necessarj^  subsistence  than  to 
adorn  my  old  and  uglj'  figure  with  diamonds.' 

Humanity  and  Integrity. 

The  cashier  to  a  country  bank,  in  the  north 
of  England,  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  inte- 
grity, but  of  a  remarkably  humane  disposition. 
It  is  customary  with  the  country'  bankers  to 
exchange  every  fortnight  such  of  each  other's 
notes  as  they  may  have  taken  in  that  time,  and 
the  cashier  or  a  confidential  clerk  generally 
makes  the  transfer.  In  the  winter  of  1799  seve- 
ral robberies  were  committed  in  this  part  of 
England  ;  and  the  cashier  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded was  requested  by  the  proprietors  to  carry 
a  brace  of  pistols  for  his  protection  ;  he  con- 
sented, but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  rather  sufTer  himself  to  be  robbed  than 
discharge  one  of  his  pistols,  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider any  circumstance  but  the  actual  danger 
of  his  owii  life  would  justify  him  in  tak- 
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ing  that  of  another  person.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  his  journeys  a  highwayman  stopped 
him,  and  demanded  his  money  ;  the  conscien- 
tious cashier  first  gave  all  his  own  money 
that  he  possessed ;  his  watch  was  next  de- 
manded, and  he  gave  it.  The  robber  then 
demanded  the  bags  ;  these  the  cashier  refused 
to.  give  up,  and  struggled  hard  to  preserv-e 
them,  but  the  highwayman  carried  them  off, 
and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  the  holsters. 
When  he  got  home  he  did  not  relate  his  loss, 
until  he  had  procured  the  money,  which  was 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  replace  it ; 
he  then  stated  the  circumstance  to  the  bankers, 
concluding,  '  But,  gentlemen,  you  shall  not 
suffer  by  my  humanity,  or  timidity,  as  you 
perhaps  may  term  it,  as  I  have  here  the  money 
to  make  up  for  all  I  have  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pair  of  pistols,  for  the  proper  use  of 
which  you  know  I  never  promised  to  be  an- 
swerable.' The  bankers  were  so  delighted  with 
this  noble  instance  of  integrity,  that  they  re- 
fused to  take  the  money,  but  afterwards 
employed  a  less  scrupulous,  though  not  more 
conscientious,  messenger. 


Debasing  the  Coin. 

King  Theodoric  being  ad%ised  by  his  cour- 
tiers to  debase  the  coin  of  the  realm,  answered, 
that  nothing  which  bore  his  image  should  ever 
countenance  a  falsehood. 


Sir  John  Fineux. 

In  the  reign  of  Henr^-  VII.  Sir  John  Fineux, 
the  patriot,  opposed  the  tax  of  the  tenth- 
penny,  and  stoutly  ob.ser%-ed  on  this  occasion, 
'  Before  we  pay  anything,  let  us  see  whether 
we  have  anything  we  can  call  our  own  to 
pay.'  Morton,  both  Cardinal  and  Chancellor, 
was  against  the  preferment  of  this  lion-hearted 
law>-er— he  being,  in  the  words  of  the  biogra- 
pher, 'an  encouragement  to  the  factious  (whose 
hydra  heads  grow  the  faster  by  being  taken 
off  by  prefennent,  and  not  by  the  axe]  ;  but 
the  wiser  king  thought  that  so  able  a  patriot 
^'ould  be  an  useful  courtier,  and  that  he  who 
could  do  so  well  at  the  bar,  might  do  more  at 
the  bench.'  He  accordingly  was  made  a 
judge,  and  knighted,  after  which,  we  learn 
tharno  one  '  was  so  firm  to  the  prince's  prero- 
gative.' 

Charles  IV. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  complaints  were  made  of 
numerous  and  extensive  frauds  m  the  manage- 
ment or  misapplication  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  of  the  principal 
hospital  in  Madrid,  with  a  charge  of  confede- 
racy between  the  contractors  who  had  fur- 
nished the  hospital  with  provisions,  neces- 
saries, &c.,  and  some  of  the  governors.  A 
nobleman,  who  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
direction,  had  influence  at  a  board  of  the 
directors  to  cause  these  just  complaints  to  be 


declared  false  and  frivolous.  The  king,  ho\t'- 
ever,  caused  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  be  made 
into  the  charge  :  the  result  of  it  was,  that  the 
accusation  was  fully  proved.  The  contractors 
were  fined  and  discharged,  and  the  nobleman 
sentenced  to  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  personal 
estate  to  the  crown,  while  his  real  estate  was 
given  to  the  next  heir,  and  he  was  banished 
the  kingdom. 


Bacon. 

Ryley,  the  artist,  had  amassed  considerable 
money  by  his  profession.  He  used  to  make 
designs  for  book  prints,  and  made  several 
drawings  of  monuments  for  Mr.  Bacon,  the 
sculptor.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Bacon  was  once 
pressed  for  a  sum  of  money,  although  not  ap- 
plied to,  he  immediately  tendered  him  two 
hundred  guineas.  Mr.  Bacon  blamed  him 
for  keeping  so  much  cash  in  his  house ;  and 
afterwards,  having  observed  him  to  appear 
anxious  and  melancholy,  he  spoke  to  him 
about  arranging  his  affairs,  and,  as  he  knew  he 
had  considerable  property,  he  urged  him  to 
make  his  will.  Ryley  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  how,  on  which  Mr.  Bacon  proposed  to 
write  it  for  him.  This  offer  was  accepted. 
After  naming  a  few  legacies  to  relations,  he 
appointed  Bacon  his  executor  and  residuary 
legatee.  Bacon,  however,  positively  refused 
this,  insisting  that  his  property  should  go  en- 
tirely to  his  own  relations,  or,  at  least,  that 
nothing  should  come  to  himself.  The  event 
of  Ryley's  death  proved  that  the  property 
thus  honourably  refused  was  very  consider- 
able. 


Hebridean  Honesty 

The  Highlanders  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
integrity  as  for  their  hospitality,  and  a  stranger 
may  travel  through  their  country  without  being 
insulted.  On  these  coasts  shipwrecks  are  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  all  cases  when  this  happens 
every  eflort  is  not  only  made  to  save  the 
mariners,  but  their  property  is  secured  and 
preserved  with  a  degree  of  care  that  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  the  natives. 

During  the  American  war,  a  ship  from 
Liverpool,  which  had  received  considerable 
damage  at  sea,  put  into  the  harbour  of  Loch 
Tarbet,  in  Harris.  As  the  master  found  it 
was  not  safe  to  put  to  sea  without  considerable 
repairs,  which  could  not  there  be  executed, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  proceed  to  Liverpool  to  receive  in- 
structions from  the  owners.  All  the  hands 
went  with  him,  except  one,  who  was  prevailed 
on  to  stay  in  the  »hip,  to  take  care  of  her 
carcro  ;  there  she  lay  for  several  days,  under 
the  care  of  this  single  man,  without  sustaining 
the  smallest  loss,  either  by  violence  or  pilfer- 
ing. ,  .  J 
In  the  winter  of  1785,  a  vessel,  navigated 
by  Danish  seamen,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
coast,  having  touched  on  a  rock  west  of 
Icolmkil,  they  were  afraid  of  sinking,  and 
took  to  their  boat ;  they  made  for  the  «land. 
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leaving  their  vessel,  with  sails  set,  to  drive 
with  the  wind  and  tide.  Some  of  the  natives 
seeing  the  vessel  rolling,  without  being  under 
proper  management,  put  off  to  the  ship,  and 
finding  no  person  on  board,  took  possession  of 
her,  and  carried  her  safe  into  Loch  Scridan  in 
jNIull.  The  mariners  seeing  their  vessel  safely 
moored,  went  and  claimed  her,  and  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  obtained  full  possession, 
without  any  salvage  or  other  charge  being 
made  for  taking  care  of  the  vessel.  The  ship 
and  cargo  were  then  entrusted  to  the  farmer 
of  the  land  adjoining  to  the  port  she  lay  in, 
who,  for  a  very  trifling  consideration,  insured 
the  whole  cargo  to  the  owners,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  their  order  several  months  after- 
wards, entirely  complete,  and  in  good  order. 

About  the  same  time,  two  large  American 
vessels  went  ashore,  on  the  island  of  Islay, 
one  of  which  contained  on  board  ;iCiooo  in 
specie.  As  these  vessels  were  not  under 
management,  because  of  the  great  sickness 
and  lassitude  of  the  crews,  the  cargoes  were 
taken  out,  and  placed  along  the  shore,  in  the 
best  way  they  could  ;  the  vessels  were  then 
got  off,  and  when  the  articles  of  the  two 
cargoes  were  collected  together,  nothing  was 
missing,  except  a  barrel  of  tar,  which  had 
dropped  overboard. 

A  more  singular  instance  of  Hebridean 
honesty,  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  from 
Ireland  laden  with  linen  j'arn,  which  was 
stranded  in  Islay.  The  weather  becoming 
calm,  the  cargo  was  got  out  ;  but  as  it  was 
drenched  in  salt  water,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  the  whole  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  to 
take  out  the  salt.  This  was  done  in  the  river 
that  was  close  by,  and  the  yarn  was  spread 
abroad  for  many  days,  along  e.xtensive 
grounds,  to  dry.  Several  hundred  persons 
were  employed  in  this  work  for  many  weeks, 
every  one  of  whom  had  linen  yarn  at  home, 
so  that  the  prospect  of  embezzlement  without 
detection,  was  very  great ;  as  a  discovery,  in 
these  circumstances,  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult ;  yet  when  the  whole  was  collected  to- 
gether, to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  master 
and  seamen,  a  very  few  hanks  only  of  the 
yarn  were  wanting. 


The  Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Although  the  IMarquess  of  Hastings  was 
alwaj's  fond  of  the  public  service,  it  was  never 
for  the  sake  of  private  gain  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  .sacrifices  to  the  public  interest  often 
iniurcd  his  fortune.  When  in  the  early  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  had  a  nominal 
command  of  English  troops  and  French  emi- 
grants at  Southampton,  his  private  expendi- 
ture  exceeded   ^30,000;    yet  such  was  his 


delicacy  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  would 
not  accept  either  pay,  emolument,  or  even 
patronage. 

In  the  government  of  India,  to  which  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed, the  same  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
and  the  same  disregard  of  all  personal  advan- 
tages, has  distinguished  his  government  ;  as 
a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
that  he  relinquished,  for  the  public  good,  the 
sum  of  about  ;^ioo,ooo,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled as  prize  money  during  one  of  his  suc- 
cessful military  campaigns  in  India. 


Earl  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  the  candid  remark  of  one  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  the  distinguished  noble- 
man to  whom  these  Anecdotes  of  hiteg-rity 
are  dedicated,  that  of  all  the  statesmen  who 
have  filled  the  Premiership  of  England,  no 
one  has  maintained  that  station  by  le.«s  of  the 
usual  arts  of  statesmanship,  than  his  lordship. 
Deception,  evasion,  finesse,  artifice,  are  all 
equally  strangers  to  Lord  Liverpool's  manner 
of  acting ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remark- 
able, considering  that  it  is  avowedly  through 
court  favour  that  his  lordship's  family  has 
risen  to  its  present  eminence  ;  his  course  is, 
in  all  cases,  that  which  is  the  most  straight- 
forward ;  and  his  language  as  uniformly  that 
which  no  one  can  misunderstand,  or  plausibly 
misinterpret.  He  seems  to  decide  and  act  in- 
variably as  his  best  judgment  impels  him; 
and  to  allow  no  consideration  of  what  may  be 
lost  or  gained  to  certain  pohtical  interests,  by 
softening  a  refusal,  or  qualifying  an  opinion, 
to  interfere  with  the  distinct  and  clear  ex- 
pressions of  what  he  feels  to  be  his  duty.  He 
is  as  slow  to  encourage  a  fallacious  hope,  as 
to  escape  a  hostile  threat ;  while  the  one  with 
amenity  he  extinguishes,  the  other  he  calmly 
defies.  A  baronet,  who  promises  to  attain  a 
high  rank  among  the  girouettes  of  his  age, 
once  solicited  from  his  lordship  the  privilege 
of  nominating  to  an  office  of  some  importance, 
hinting,  at  the  same  time,  how  necessary  it 
was,  at  that  particular  juncture,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government.  His  lordship  coolly 
answered,  that  had  the  baronet  recommended 
to  him  any  person  as  ivorthy  of  filling  the 
office,  his  recommendation  would  have  had 
every  attention  paid  to  it ;  but  that  he  was 
greatly  mistaken,  if  he  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  supported  by  entrusting  the 
nomination  of  its  officers  to  speculating  poli- 
ticians, or  needy  adventurers.  The  baronet, 
in  his  hours  of  conviviality,  protests,  that  he 
could  forgive  the  refusal ;  but  the  manner  of 
it,  he  never  will. 


ANECDOTES    OF  THE  PULPIT. 


I  say  the  PULPIT,  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powrs,) 

Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  most  important  and  effectual  g'uard. 

Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause." — COWPER. 


What  is  Truth  ? 

Father  Fl-lgentio,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  both  of 
them  secret  friends  to  the  progress  of  religious 
reformation,  was  once  preaching  upon  Pilate's 
question,  '  What  is  truth  ?'  He  told  the 
audience  that  he  had  at  last,  after  manj' 
searches,  found  it  out,  and  holding  forth  a 
New  Testament,  said, '  Here  it  is,  my  friends  ;' 
but  added  sorrowfully,  as  he  returned  it  to  his 
pocket,  *  It  is  a  scaled  book.^  It  has  been 
since  the  glory  of  the  reformation  to  break 
the  seal  which  priestly  craft  had  imposed 
upon  it,  and  to  lay  its  blessed  treasures  open 
to  the  universal  participation  of  mankind. 


Readhig  Sermons. 

'Behold    the     picture!       Is    it    like  ?— Like 

whom  ? 
I  he  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  tlien  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  a  text  ; 
Cry— Hem!  and    reading   what    they  never 

wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene.' 
CowPER. 
The  practice  of  reading  sermons  from  the 
pulpit  is  now  so  common,  that  were  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  to  preach    extem- 
poraneously, he  would  subject  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Sectarian,  and  would  be 
regarded  in  the  diocese  with  almost  as  much 
jealousy  as  if  he  had  violated  the  whole  of  the 
articles  in  the  rubric.     This  custom,   now  so 
prevalent,  was  well  reproved  by    Charles  II. 
who  issued   the    following  ordinance    on  the 
subject,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

'  VlCE-CH.\XCELLOR       AND       GENTLEMEN — 

Whereas  his  majesty  is  informed,  that  the 
practice  of  reading  sermons  is  generally  taken 
up  by  the  preachers  before  the  University, 
and  therefore  continues  even  before  himself; 
his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  to 
you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice, 
which  took  its  beginning  from  the  disorders 
0^  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside  ;  and 


that  the  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  by  jucnwry  ^vith- 
out  book  :  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which 
his  majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the 
use  of  foreign  churches,  to  the  custom  of  the 
University  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  ot 
that  holy  exercise.  And  that  his  majesty's 
command  in  these  premises  ma}'  be  duly  re- 
garded and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is, 
that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons as  shall  continue  the  present  sitpine  and 
slothful -cvay  of  prcachijig,  be,  from  time  to 
time,  signified  to  me  by  the  Vice-Chanceilov 
for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of  his  majesty's 
displeasure.     October  8,  1674. 

'Monmouth.' 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  must  not, 
however,  be  too  unreservedly  condemned.  It 
is  often  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than 
choice.  Dr.  Sanderson,  so  well  known  for 
his  '  Cases  of  Conscience,'  had  an  extraordi- 
nary' memory,  but  was  so  bashful  and  timor- 
ous withal,  that  it  was  of  no  use  in  the  deli- 
very of  his  sermons,  which  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  read.  Dr.  Hammond  being 
once  on  a  visit  to  him,  laboured  to  persuade 
him  to  trust  to  his  excellent  memory,  and  to 
give  up  the  habit  of  reading.  Dr.  Sanderson 
promised  to  make  the  experiment  ;  and  as  he 
went  to  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  put 
into  Dr.  Hammond's  hands  the  manuscript  of 
the  sermon  he  intended  to  deliver.  The 
sermon  was  a  very  short  one  ;  but  before  the 
doctor  had  gone  through  a  third  part  of  it,  he 
became  disordered,  incoherent,  and  almost 
incapable  of  finishing.  On  his  return,  he  said, 
with  much  earnestness,  to  Dr.  H.,  'Good 
doctor,  give  me  my  sermon,  and  know,  that 
neither  you,  nor  any  man  living,  shall  ever 
persuade  me  to  preach  again  without  book.' 
Hammond  replied,  'Good  doctor,  be  not 
angry  ;  for  if  I  ever  persuade  you  to  preach 
again  without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to 
burn  all  those  that  I  am  master  of 

Aubrey  says,  that  when  he  was  a  freshman 
at  college,  and  heard  Dr.  S.  read  his  first  lec- 
ture, he  was  out  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ! 

It  was  remarked,  when  his  sermons  wcrQ 
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printed,  in  1632,  that  '  the  best  sermons  that 
were  ever  read,  were  never  preached.' 

Even  the  great  Masillon  once  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  from  defect  of 
memory;  and  the  same  thing  happened 
through  excess  of  apprehension,  to  two  other 
preachers,  whom  Masillon  went  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  day  to  hear. 


Hour-Glasses. 

Prolixity  is  one  of  the  ver>'  common  arts  for 
obtaining  popularity.  The  ignorant  are  too 
apt  to  estimate  the  value  of  preaching  like 
that  of  more  worldly  matter,  by  the  quantity 
rather  than  the  quality ;  and  by  a  fondness 
for  large  doses,  get  more  often  into.xicated 
than  refreshed.  '  Immoderate  length,  in  all 
kinds  of  religious  offices,'  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character,' 
'has  ever  had  an  influence  on  weak  and 
superstitious  minds ;  and  for  this  reason, 
those  who  have  hj-pocritically  affected  the 
religious  character,  have  ever  chosen  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  this  circumstance. 
The  Pharisees,  who  made  use  of  religion  as  a 
cover  to  their  pride  and  extortion,"  for  a  pre- 
tence," as  our  Lord  tells  us,  "made  long 
prayers."  He  who  never  spoke  a  word  in 
vain,  did  not  add  the  epithet,  "  long,"  un- 
meaningly ;  the  length  of  their  devotions,  as 
well  as  the  breadth  of  their  phylacteries,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  fringes  at  the  comers  of  ' 

their  gannents,  were  all    so  many  engines  of  i  eloquence  was  little  more  than  a  gross  attempt 
their  craft.'  |  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Church,  until  Bishop 

Dr.     South,     speaking    of   some    popular  !  Cranmer  saw  its  abuse,  and  endeavoured  to 
leaders  who  rivalled  one  another  in  respect  of    make  it  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  How  much 


time  of  the  revolution  in  1688  ;  the  hour-glass 
was  placed  either  on  a  side  of  the  pulpit,  or 
on  a  stand  in  front  of  it.  '  One  whole  houre- 
glasse,'  '  One  halfe  houre-glasse,'  occur  in  an 
mventorj'  taken  about  1632,  of  the  goods  and 
implements  belonging  to  ths  church  of  All 
Saints,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  (Brand's  '  His- 
tor}^  of  Newcastle,'  vol.  ii.  p.  370,  notes.} 

Daniel  Burgess,  a  nonconformist  preacher 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  alike 
famous  for  the  length  of  his  pulpit  harangues 
and  for  the  quaintness  of  his  illustrations,  was 
once  declaiming  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Having  exhausted 
the  usual  time,  he  turned  the  hour-glass,  and 
said,  '  Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say 
on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  drunken- 
ness, so  list's  have  the  ot/wr  glass,  and  then.' 

The  witticism  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  frontispiece  of  a  small  book,  entitled 
'  England's  Shame,  or  a  Relation  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Hugh  Peters,  by  Dr.  William 
Young,  1663.'  Hugh  Peters  is  here  repre- 
sented preaching,  and  holding  an  hour-glass 
in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act  of  saying,  'I  know 
you  are  good  fellows,  so  let's  have  another 
glass.' 


Preaching,  before  Cranmer's 


Time. 

In  the  reign  of  Henr>'  the  Eighth, 


pulpit 


their  influence  on  the  multitude,  takes  notice 
of  a  new  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise  in  which 
they  engaged,  unheard  of  among  the  ancients, 
which  he  denominates,  emphatically  enough, 
'  preaching  prizes  f  that  is,  as  it  would  seem, 
vieing  with  one  another  who  shall  hold  forth 
longest. 

'  Can  anything,'  as  Dr.  Campbell  asks 
truly,  '  of  the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  preach- 
ing be  understood  or  regarded,  where  such  a 
Pharisaic  trick  is  put  in  practice?'  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  appetite  of  some  persons  is  here 
insatiable.  Depend  on  it,  wherever  that  is 
the  c.^se,  it  is  a  false  appetite,  and  followed  by 
no  digestion.  The  whole  significancy  of 
those  exercises  to  such,  is  the  time  spent  in 
them,  and  the  transient  emotions  they  feel 
when  thus  employed.' 

For  the  purpose  of  restraining  preachers  in 
the  length  of  their  sermons,  hour-glasses  were 
introduced  nearly  about  the  same  period  as 
the  reformation. 

In  t'ne  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  Holy 
Bible  of  the  bishop's  translation,  imprinted  by 
jfohn  Day,   1569,   410.  Archbishop  Parker  i 


arefonnation  in  preaching  was  wanting  maybe 
judged  of  from  the  printed  sermons  of  the 
times.  In  one  of  these  discourses,  the  priest, 
inveighing  against  irreverence  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  relates  the  following  storj- : — '  St. 
Austin,'  says  he,  '  saw  two  women  prating 
together  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  and  the  fiend 
sitting  on  their  necks  writing  a  long  roll  of 
what  the  wom.en  said.  Presently,  letting  it 
fall,  St.  Austin  took  it  up,  and  asking  the 
women  what  they  had  said,  thej'  answered 
only  a  few  paternosters.  "Then  St.  Austin 
read  the  bill,  and  there  was  never  a  good  word 
in  It.'  In  another  sermon  we  are  told—'  That 
four  men  had  stolen  an  abbot's  ox.  The 
abbot  gave  sentence  and  cursed  them.  Three 
of  them  were  shriven,  and  asked  mercj'.  The 
fourth  died  without  being  absolved,  so  that 
when  he  was  dead  his  spirit  walked  by  night, 
and  scared  ;all  who  stirred  from  their  houses 
after  sunset.  It  happened  that  once,  as  a 
priest  went  in  the  night  with  God's  body  to  a 
sick  man,  the  spirit  met  him,  and  told  him 
who  he  was,  and  why  he  walked,  and  prayed 
the  priest  to  tell  his  wife  to  make  amends  to 


repre_sented  with  an    hour-glass  standi.ng  on  i  the  abbot,  that  he  might  absolve  him,  for  he 


his  right  hand.  Clocks  and  watches  being 
then  but  rarely  in  use,  the  hour-glass  was  had 
recourse  to,  as  the  only  convenient  remem- 
brancer which  the  state  of  the  arts  could  sup- 
ply. The  practice  of  using  them  became 
generally    prevalent,    aQ4   continued   to  the 


could  have  no  rest  till  then.  So  this  was 
done,  and  the  poor  soul  at  length  went  to 
rest.'  In  a  sermon  upon  the  mass,  a  priest 
told  his  hearers,  among  other  benefits  arising 
from  it,  that  '  On  the  day  they  hear  it  all  idle 
oftths  and  forgotten  sins  shall  b?  forgiven. 
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On  that  day  they  shall  not  lose  their  sight,  nor 
die  a  sudden  death,  nor  %vax  aged,  and  every 
step  thitherward  and  homcNvard  an  angel  shall 
reckon.' 


Holy  Maid  of  Kent's  Conspiracy. 

At  the  time  of  the  noted  imposture  of  the 
'  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,'  who  pretended  that 
God  had  revealed  that  in  case  Henry  VIII. 
should  divorce  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  take  another  wife  during  her  life,  his 
royalty  would  not  be  of  a  month's  duration, 
but  he  should  die  the  death  of  a  villain  ;  one 
Peto,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  imposture,  was  preaching  before 
Henr>%  at  Greenwich,  and  in  the  same  strain 
with  the  nun,  did  not  scruple  to  tell  his 
I^Iajesty  to  his  face  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  many  lying  prophets,  while  himself,  as  a 
true  I\Iicaiah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood  as  they  had  licked  the 
blood  of  Ahab.  Henr>'  bore  this  outrageous 
insult  with  a  moderation  not  ver>'  usual  to 
him ;  but  to  undeceive  the  people  he  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Curwin  to  preach  before  him  on 
the  Sunday  following,  who  justified  the  king's 
proceedings,  and  branded  Peto  with  the 
epithets  of  'rebel,  slanderer,  dog,  and  traitor.' 
Curwin,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  friar, 
who  called  him  'a  lying  prophet,  who  sought 
to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown,'  and 
proceeded  so  virulently  to  abuse  him  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interpose,  and  command 
him  to  be  silent.  Peto  and  the  friar  ■\\ere 
aftenvards  summoned  before  the  king  and 
council,  but  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
insolence. 


Unpreaching  Prelates. 

The  appointment  of  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics  to  lay  offices,  and  more  especially 
to  places  in  the  mint,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  severely  censured  by  the 
intrepid  and  venerable  Bishop  Latimer,  who 
denounced  it  boldly  from  the  pulpit.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  on  the  number  of  unpreach- 
ing prelates,  he  said,  '  But  thej-^  are  otherwise 
occupied,  some  in  king's  matters,  some  are 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  privy  council,  some 
to  furnish  the  court,  some  are  lords  of  par- 
liament, some  are  presidents,  and  some 
comptrollers  of  mints.  Well,  well  !  Is  this 
their  duty  ?  Is  this  their  office  :  Is  this  their 
calling?  Should  we  have  ministers  of  the 
church  to  be  comptrollers  of  mints  ?  Is  this 
a  meet  office  for  a  priest  that  hath  the  cure  of 
souls?  Is  this  his  charge  ?  I  would  here  ask 
one  question  :  I  would  fain  know  who  comp- 
trolleth  the  devil  at  home  in  his  parish  while 
he  comptrolleth  the  mint?  If  the  apostles 
might  not  leave  the  office  of  preaching  to  be 
deacons,  shall  one  leave  it  for  minting?  I 
cannot  tell  you  ;  but  the  saying  is  that  since 
priests  have  been  minters,  money  hath  been 
worse  than  it  was  before.' 

In  another  part  of  his  discourse,  the  good 
bishop  proceeds  to  ask,   '  Is  there  never    a 


nobleman  to  be  Lord  President,  but  it  must 
be  a  prelate?  Is  there  never  a  wise  man  in 
the  realm  to  be  a  comptroller  of  the  mint?  I 
speak  it  to  your  shame,  I  speak  it  to  your 
shame.  If  there  be  never  a  wise  man,  make 
a  water-bearer,  a  tinker,  a  cobbler,  a  slave, 
a  page,  the  comptrollers  of  the  mint.  Make 
a  mean  gentleman,  a  groom,  a  yeoman,  make 
a  poor  beggar.  Lord  President.  Thus  I  speak, 
not  that  I  would  have  it  so,  but  to  your 
shame,  if  there  be  never  a  gentleman  meet 
nor  able  to  be  Lord  President.  For  why  are 
not  the  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  of 
England  so  brought  up  in  knowledge  of  God 
and  in  learning,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
i  execute  offices  in  the  commonweal  ?  Yea, 
I  and  there  be  already  noblemen  enough,  though 
j  not  so  many  as  I  could  wish,  to  be  Lord 
Presidents,  and  wise  men  enough  for  the 
mint.  And  as  unmeet  a  thing  it  is  for  bishops 
to  be  Lord  Presidents,  or  priests  to  be 
minters,  as  it  was  for  the  Corinthians  to  plead 
matters  of  variance  before  judges.' 


Lay  Preacher. 


In  the  year  1555,  a  Mr.  Tavernier,  of 
Eresley,  in  Norfolk,  had  a  special  license 
signed  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  autho- 
rising him  to  preach  in  anj^  place  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  though  he  was  a  lay- 
man, and  he  is  said  to  have  preached  before 
the  king  at  court,  wearing  a  velvet  bonnet  or 
round  cap,  a  damask  gown,  and  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
with  a  sword  bj-  his  side,  and  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  preached  to  the  scholars, 
beginning  his  sermon  in  these  words : — 
'Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
Stony  Stage  where  I  now  Stand,  I  have 
brought  you  some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the 
oven  of  Charity,  Carefully  Conserved  for  the 
Chickens  of  the  Church.'  This  sort  of  style, 
especially  the  alliterative  part  of  it,  was  much 
admired  in  those  days,  even  by  the  most  ac- 
complished of  scholars,  and  was  long  after  in 
great  favour  both  with  speakers  and  hearers. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Tavernier  first  re- 
ceived commission  as  a  preacher,  good  preach- 
ing was  so  very  scarce  that  not  only  the 
king's  chaplains  were  obliged  to  make  circuits 
round  the  country  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
to  fortify  them  against  popery,  but  even  laj-^- 
men,  who  were  scholars,  were  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

Reign  of  Mary. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
throne,  all  the  Protestant  pulpits  were  shut 
up  ;  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  London 
were  put  in  confinement,  and  all  the  married 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  were  deprived 
of  their  benefices.  Dr.  Parker  calculates, 
that  out  of  sixteen  thousand  clergj'men,  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand  were  turned  out. 
A  few  days  after  the  queen  had  been  pro- 
claimed, there  was  a  tumult  at  St.  Paul'-s,  in 
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consequence  of  Dr.  Bourne,  one  of  the  canons 
of  that  church,  preaching  against  the  refor- 
mation. He  spoke  in  praise  of  Bishop  Bon- 
ner, and  was  making  some  severe  reflections 
on  the  late  King  Edward,  when  the  whole 
audience  rose  in  confusion.  Some  called  out, 
'  Pull  down  the  preacher ;'  others  threw 
stones  ;  and  one  person  aimed  a  dagger  at  the 
doctor,  which  stuck  in  the  pulpit.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bradford 
and  INIr.  Rogers,  two  popular  preachers  for 
the  reformation,  he  had  certainly  been  sacri- 
ficed. These  men,  at  .the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  rescued  him.  and  convej'ed  him  in 
safety  to  a  neighbouring  house.  This  act  of 
kindness  was  afterwards  repaid  by  their  im- 
prisonment and  death  at  the  stake. 


Sincerity. 

La  Bruyere  is  strong  in  his  commendation 
of  Father  Seraphin,  an  apostolical  preacher. 
The  first  time  'he  says  that  he  preached 
before  Louis  XIV.,  he  said  to  this  monarch, 
*  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  custom  ac- 
cording to  the  prescription  of  which  I  should 
pay  you  a  compliment.  This  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  dispense  with ;  for  I  have 
been  searching  for  a  compliment  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  unhappily,  I  have  not  found 


Contrast. 

Carracciolo,  a  celebrated  Italian  preacher, 
once  exercised  his  talents  before  the  Pope,  on 
the  lu.xury  and  licentiousness  which  then 
prevailed  at  court.  '  Fie  on  St.  Peter  !  fie  on 
St.  Paul  I'  e.xclaimed  he,  '  who  having  it  in 
their  power  to  live  as  voluptuously  as  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals,  chose  rather  to  mor- 
tify their  lives  with  fasts,  with  watchings,  and 
labours.' 


Novelty. 


When  M.  le  Tourneau  preached  the  Lent 
sermons  at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  in  the  room 
of  Father  Quesnel,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
abscond,  Louis  XIV.  enquired  of  Boileau  if 
he  knew  anythmg  of  a  preacher  called  Le 
Tourneau,  whom  everybody  was  running  after? 
'  Sire,'  replied  the  poet,  '  your  majesty  knows 
that  people  always  run  after  novelties  ;  thi^ 
7iia!L  preacJies  the  g;ospel.'  The  king  then 
pressing  him  to  give  his  opinion  seriously, 
Boileau  added,  '  UTien  M.  le  Tourneau  first 
ascends  the  pulpit,  his  ugliness  so  disgusts 
the  congregation,  that  they  wish  he  would  go 
down  again  ;  but  when  he  begins  to  speak, 
they  dread  the  time  of  his  descending.' 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  very  success- 
ful preacher,  after  he  had  entered  into  orders, 
thought  himself  so  ill-qualified  for  the  pulpit, 
that  he?  actually  went  and  renounced  all  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood  ;  but  was  afterwards, 
by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  M.  de  Sacy,  in- 
duced to  resume  them. 


Boileau's  remark,  as  to  the  novelty  of 
'  preaching  the  gospel '  at  that  period,  brings 
to  remembrance  the  candid  confession  of  a 
preacher  at  Mols,  near  Antwerp,  who  in  a 
sermon  delivered  to  an  audience  wholly  of  his 
own  order,  observed,  'We  are  worse  than 
Judas  ;  he  sold  and  delivered  his  master  ;  we- 
sell  him  to  you,  but  deliver  him  not.' 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

With  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  possessed,  she  had  the  weakness  of 
her  se.x  as  far  as  related  to  her  age  and  her 
personal  attractions.  '  The  majesty  and  gra- 
vity of  a  sceptre,'  says  a  contemporary  of  this 
great  princess,  '  could  not  alter  that  nature  of 
a  woman  in  her.  When  Bishop  Rudd  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  her,  he  wishing  in 
a  godly  zeal,  as  well  became  him,  that  she 
should  think  some  time  of  mortality,  being 
then  si.\ty-three  years  of  age,  he  took  his 
te.xt  fit  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  Psalms, 

90.   v.    12. "O  teach  us  to  number  our 

days,  that  we  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  wis- 
dom ;"  which  te.xt  he  handled  most  learnedly. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  some  sacred  mystical 
numbers,  as  three  for  the  Trinity,  three  times 
three  for  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  sevett  for 
the  sabbath,  and  sez'en  times  seven  for  a  jubi- 
lee ;  and,  lastly,  nijie  times  seven  for  the 
grand  climacterical  year  (her  age;,  she  per- 
ceiving whereto  it  tended,  began  to  be 
troubled  with  it.  The  bishop  discovering  all 
was  not  well,  for  the  pulpit  stood  opposite 
her  majesty,  he  fell  to  treat  of  some  plausible 
numbers,  as  of  the  number  666,  making  Lati- 
nus,  v.ith  which,  he  said,  he  could  prove  Pope 
to  be  Antichrist,  &c.  He  still,  however,  in- 
terlarded his  sermon  with  Scripture  passages, 
touching  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  that  in  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  "  Vv'henthe  grinders  shall  be  few 
in  number,  and  they  wax  dark  that  look  out 
of  the  windows,  &c.  and  the  daughters  of 
singing  shall  be  abased;"  and  more  to  that 
purpose.  The  queen,  as  the  manner  was, 
opened  the  window  ;  but  she  was  so  far  from 
giving  him  thanks  or  good  countenance,  that 
she  said  plainly,  "He  might  have  kept  his  arith- 
metic for  himself  ;  but  I  see  th.e  greatest  clerks 
are  not  the  wisest  men ;"  and  so  she  went 
away  discontented.' 


Royal  Wit. 

Fuller  has  enrolled  among  his  Worthies, 
Dr.  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  a  learned 
divine,  'whose  memory,'  he  says,  '  dwelleth 
like  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.' 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  used  often 
to  preach  before  James  I.,  especially  in  his 
progress  through  Hampshire  in  1609.  The 
first  time  his  majesty  heard  him,  he  observed 
in  the  same  punning  spirit  with  Fuller,  and 
which  was  indeed  characteristic  of  the  age, 
'This  is  a  field  for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in.' 
His  majesty  gave  him  a  promi.se  of  a  bishopric, 
but  never  fulfilled  it,    When  he  heard  of  the 
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doctor's  death,  his  conscience  appears  to  have 
smote  him.  He  expressed  his  regret,  and 
said,  'I  should  have  done  more  for  that 
man.' 

Another  divine,  whom  his  majesty  used  to 
style  '  the  A7;/.i,»- of  preachers,'  was  John  King, 
who  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1611  ;  and 
was  so  great  a  preacher,  that  even  after  his 
elevation  to  the  mitre,  he  never  missed  deliver- 
ing a  sermon  on  Sunday  when  his  health  per- 
mitted. Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  used  to  say 
of  Bishop  King,  that  '  he  was  the  best  preacher 
in  the  Star  Chamber  in  his  time.' 


Bernard  Gilpin. 

The  great  northern  apostle,  Bernard  Gilpin, 
who  refused  a  bishopric,  did  not  confine  his 
Christian  labours  to  the  church  of  Houghton, 
of  which  he  was  minister,  but  at  his  own  e.x- 
pense  visited  the  then  desolate  churches  of 
Northumberland,  once  every  year,  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Once  when  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  annual  visitation,  Barnes,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  summoned  hinr  to  preach  before 
him  ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and  went  on 
his  mission.  On  his  return,  he  found  himself 
suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  employments 
for  contempt.  The  bishop  afterv.-ards  sent  for 
him  suddenly,  and  commanded  him  to  preach ; 
but  he  pleaded  his  suspension,  which  how- 
ever the  bishop  immediately  took  off.  Gilpin 
then  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  selected  for  his 
subject  the  important  charge  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  Having  exposed  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy,  he  boldly  addressed  himself  to  his 
lordship,  who  was  present.  '  Let  not  your 
lordship,'  said  he,  'say  these  crimes  have  been 
committed  without  your  knowledge  ;  for 
whatsoever  you  yourself  do  in  person,  or 
suffer  through  your  connivance  to  be  done  by 
others,  is  wholly  your  own  ;  therefore  in  the 
presence  of  God,  angels,  and  men,  I  pro- 
nounce your  fatherhood  to  be  the  author  of 
all  these  evils  ;  and  I,  and  this  whole  congre- 
gation, will  be  a  witness  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, that  these  things  have  come  to  your 
ears.'  It  was  expected  that  the  bishop 
would  have  resented  this  boldness  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  thanked  Mr.  Gilpin  for 
his  faithful  reproof,  and  suffered  him  to  go 
his  annual  visitations  in  future  without 
molestation. 

About  this  period,  the  Northumbrians  re- 
tained so  much  of  the  custom  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  as  to  decide  every  dispute  by  the 
sword  :  they  even  went  beyond  them  ;  and 
not  content  with  a  duel,  each  contending 
party  used  to  muster  what  adherents  he 
could,  and  commenced  a  kind  of  petty  war, 
so  that  a  private  grudge  would  often  occasion 
much  bloodshed. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  annual  visitations, 
there  was  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  at  Rothbury. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  his 
preaching,  the  contending  parties  observed 
some  decorum,  and  never  appeared  atchurcli 
together.  At  length,  however,  they  met. 
One  party  had  been  early  to  church,  and  just 


as  j\Ir.  Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  other 
entered.  They  did  not  stand  long  quiet,  but 
mutually  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  each  other, 
began  t»  clash  their  weapons.  Awed,  how- 
ever, by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the  tu- 
mult in  some  degree  ceased,  and  I\Ir.  Gilpin 
proceeded  with  l:is  sermon.  In  a  short  time, 
the  combatants  again  brandished  their  wea- 
pons, and  approached  each  other.  Mr.  Gilpin 
then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  went  between 
the  combatants,  and  addressing  their  leaders, 
put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  for  the  time, 
although  he  could  not  effect  an  entire  recon- 
ciliation. They  promised,  however,  that 
until  the  sermon  was  over,  they  would  not 
disturb  the  congregation.  He  then  returned 
to  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  endeavouring  to  make  the  combatants 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  His  behaviour 
and  discourse  affected  them  so  much,  that  at 
his  further  entreaty,  they  agreed  to  abstain 
from  all  acts  of  hostilitj-,  while  he  continued 
in  the  country-. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Gilpin  going  into 
the  church,  observed  a  glove  hanging  up, 
which  he  was  told  was  a  challenge  to  anyone 
that  should  take  it  down.  He  ordered  the 
sexton  to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  refused.  Mr. 
Gilpin  then  reached  It  himself,  and  put  it  in 
his  breast.  When  the  congregation  was 
assembled,  he  went  Into  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  severely  censured  these 
Inhuman  challenges.  'I  hear,'  said  he,  'that 
one  among  you  has  hung  up  a  glove, 
even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to 
fight  anyone  who  should  take  it  down. 
See,  I  have  done  this,'  holding  up  the  glove 
to  the  congregation,  and  again  inveighing 
in  strong  terms  against  such  unchristian 
practices. 


Resolute  Nonconformist. 

About  the  year  1644,  a  party  of  the  Parlia- 
ment hor.se  came  to  tfie  village  of  Laugharn, 
and  enquired  whether  Its  popish  vicar,  Mr. 
Thomas,  was  still  there,  and  whether  he  con- 
tinued reading  the  liturgy  and  praying  for 
the  queen  ?  One  of  them  added,  that  he 
would  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  Mr. 

Thomas  dared  to  pray  for  that -,  he  would 

certainly  pistol  him.  Information  of  the 
threat  having  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Th.omas, 
his  friends  earnestly  pressed  him  to  absent 
him.self ;  but  thinking  this  would  be  a  cowardly 
departure  from  his  duty,  he  resolutely  refused. 
He  had  no  sooner  began  the  sen'Ice,  than  the 
soldiers  came,  and  placed  themselves  In  the  pew 
next  to  him  ;  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  queen, 
one  of  them  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
and  threw  it  at  his  head,   saying,^  '  What  do 

you  mean  by  praying  for  a ?'  The  preacher 

bore  the  Insult  with  so  much  Christian  meek- 
ness and  composure,  that  the  soldier  who- 
had  been  guilty  of  It  Immediately  slunk  away 
ashamed  and  confused.  Mr.  Thomas  coi:- 
tinuedthe  service,  and  delivered  an  admirable 
sermon  with  great  spirit  and  animation.  On 
his  return  home,  he  found  the  soldiers  wait- 
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ing  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  desire  his  prayers 
to  God  in  their  behalf.  The  parHamentary 
committee  soon  after  deprived  this  resolute 
pastor  of  his  living  :  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty 
by  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  which  he  en- 
joyed till  the  revolution  ;  when  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William, 
he  would  have  been  turned  out  of  his  see, 
had  not  death  intervened  to  spare  liim  this 
indignity.  His  objections  to  the  oath  were 
conscientious,  and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  says,  '  If  my  heart  do 
not  deceive  me,  and  God's  grace  do  not  fail 
me,  I  think  I  could  suffer  at  a  stake,  rather 
th.-in  take  this  oath.' 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  this 
prelate,  written  in  1683,  complains  of  a  cus- 
tom which  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  after,  continued,  of  preaching  the  ser- 
mon in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  while  the 
prayers  were  read  in  the  choir.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  was,  that  as  there  used  to  be 
no  sermon  in  the  parish  churches,  the  several 
parishioners  might,  .-ifter  their  own  prayers, 
attend  the  sermon  of  some  eminent  preacher 
in  the  cathedral. 


Barrow. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow  was  not  only 
remarkable  for  the  excellence,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  his  sermons.  In  preach- 
ing the  Spital  sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  corporation,  he  spent  three  hours  and 
a  half  Being  asked,  after  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  if  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
'  Yes,  indeed,  1  begin  to  be  weary  in  standing 
so  long.' 

He  was  once  requested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  to 
preach  at  the  abbey,  and  requested  not  to 
make  a  long  sermon,  for  that  the  audi- 
tory loved  short  ones,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  them.  He  replied,  '  My  lord,  I 
will  show  you  my  sermon,'  and  immediately 
gave  it  to  the  bishop.  The  text  was,  '  He 
that  uttereth  a  slander  is  a  liar  ;'  and  the  ser- 
mon was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  treating 
on  slander  and  the  other  on  lies.  The  dean 
desired  him  to  preach  the  first  part  of  it  only  ; 
and  to  this  he  consented,  though  not  without 
some  reluctance.  This  half  sermon  took  him 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  deliver^'. 

At  another  time.  Dr.  Barrow  preached  in 
the  abbey  on  a  holiday.  It  was  then  custo- 
mary for  the  servants  of  the  church,  upon  all 
holidays,  except  Sundays,  betwixt  the  sermon 
and  evening  prayer,  to  show  the  tombs  and 
monuments  in  the  abbey  to  such  strangers  or 
other  persons  as  would  purchase  the  privilege 
for  twopence.  Perceiving  Dr.  Barrow  in  the 
pulpit  after  the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing 
to  lose  time  in  Jicaring;,  which  they  thought 
theyjcould  more  profitably  employ  in  Tcceiv- 
iu^,  the  servants  of  the  church  became  impa- 
tient, and  most  indecently  caused  the  organ 
to  be  struck  up  against  him,  nor  would  they 
cease  playing  until  the  doctor  was  silenced, 


which  v.as  not   until  he   despaired  of  being 
heard,  or  of  exhausting  the  organ  blower. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
length  of  Dr.  Barrow's  sermons  was  their  only 
fault.  '  In  him,'  says  that  excellent  critic.  Dr. 
Blair,  '  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecun- 
dity of  his  invention,  and  the  uncommon 
strength  of  his  conceptions,  than  the  felicity 
of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition. 
We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common, 
peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself;  but  that 
genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised 
by  any  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence.  On 
every  subject  he  multiplies  words  with  an 
overflowing  copiousness,  but  it  is  always  a 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expres- 
sions which  he  pours  forth.'  Of  the  truth  of 
the  last  remark,  the  following  definition  of  wit, 
in  a  sermon  against  foolish  talking  and  jest- 
ing, will  furnish  a  pleasing  specimen.  '  Wit,' 
says  he,  '  is  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform, 
appearing  m  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that 
it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait 
of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleet- 
ing air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusions  to 
a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of 
a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  opposite  tale  ; 
sometimes  it  playeth  on  words  and  phrases, 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their 
sense,  or  the  afifinity  of  their  sound  ;  some- 
times it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  hu- 
morous expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude  ;  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in 
a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in 
cunningly  diverting,  or  smartly  retorting  an 
objection  ;  som.etimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  or  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a 
plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in 
acute  nonsense  ;  sometimes  a  scenical  repre- 
sentdtion  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for 
it;  sometimes  .an  affected  simplicity,  some- 
times a  presumptuous  bluntness,  gives  it 
being  ;  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky 
hitting  upon  what  is  strange  ;  sometimes  from 
a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  pur- 
pose. Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inex- 
plicable, being  answerable  to  the  numberless 
rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language. 
It  raiseth  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble 
sagacity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felicity  of 
invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of 
wit  more  than  vulgar ;  it  seemeth  to  argue  a 
rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in 
remote  conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill 
that  can  dexterously  accommodate  them 
to  the  purpose  before  him,  together  with  a 
lively  briskness  of  humour  not  apt  to  damp 
those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination.  It  also 
procureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness,  or  semblance  of  difficulty  ;  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious 
thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of 
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spirits  ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of 
gaiety  in  way  of  emulation  or  complaisance  ; 
and  by  seasoning  matters  otherwise  distasteful 
or  insipid  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful 
savour. ' 


Daniel  Burgess. 

The  noted  Daniel  Burgess,  the  Noncon- 
formist minister,  was  by  no  means  of  Puritan 
strictness,  for  he  was  the  most  facetious  per- 
son of  his  day,  and  carried  his  wit  so  far  as  to 
retail  it  from  the  pulpit  with  more  levity  than 
decency.  Speaking  of  Job's  '  robe  of  right- 
eousness,' he  once  said,  '  If  any  of  you  would 
have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  repair 
to  Monmouth-street  ;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  if  for  all 
eternity,  let  him  put  on  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness.' The  sermons  of  Burgess  were  artfully 
adapted  to  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  his  hearers  :  wit  and  Whigism 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Scripture.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
and  would  not  uphold  the  Pretender's  cause 
from  the  pulpit.  He  once  preached  a  sermon, 
about  that  time,  on  the  reason  why  the  Jews 
■were  called  Jacobites,  in  which  he  said,  '  God 
ever  hated  Jacobites,  and  therefore  Jacob's 
sons  were  not  so  called,  but  Israelites.'  The 
preacher's  love  of  a  joke  here  triumphed  over 
the  truth  and  his  knowledge  of  chronology. 


Elegant  Compliment. 

Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great  celebritj', 
after  having  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  at 
Wmchester  Cathedral,  the  text  of  which  was, 
'  All  wisdom  is  sorrow,'  received  the  following 
extempore,  but  elegant  compliment  from  Dr. 
Watson,  then  at  Winchester  School : 

If  what  you  advance,  dear  doctor,  be  true, 
That  wisdom  is  sorrow,  how  wretched 
are  you. 


Precept  and  Practice. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  curate  of  the  English 
chapel  in  the  town  of  Aj'r,  once  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  from  the  beautiful  parable  of 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  He  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
priest  who  saw  him,  and  ministered  not  unto 
him,  but  passed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in 
an  animated  and  pathetic  flow  of  eloquence  he 
exclaimed,  '  What  !  not  even  the  servant  of 
the  Almighty  !  he  whose  tongue  was  engaged 
in  the  word  of  charity,  whose  bosom  was  ap- 
pointed the  seat  of  brotherly  love,  whose 
heart  the  emblem  of  pity,  whose  soul  the 
frozen  serpent  of  disease  !  did  he  refuse  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to  take  the  mantle 
from  his  shoulders  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
woe?  if  he  refused,  if  the  shepherd  himself 
went  astray,  was  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
flock  followed?'  Such  were  the  precepts  of 
the  preacher,   and    he   'practised    what    he 


preached.'  The  next  day,  when  the  river  was 
much  increased,  a  boy  in  a  small  boat  was 
swept  overboard  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
A  great  concourse  of  people  were  assembled, 
but  none  of  them  attempted  to  save  the  boy ; 
when  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  dressed  in  his  ca- 
nonicals, threw  himself  from  his  chamber 
window  into  the  current,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life  saved  that  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  Kelly  became  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
present  jNIarquess  of  Huntley,  by  whose  inte- 
rest he  was  made  Vicar  of  Ardleigh,  near 
Colchester,  and  then  Rector  of  Copford,  in 
the  same   neighbourhood,  where   he  died  in 


Steadfastness. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  minister  of  Hanwell,  during 
the  civil  wars,  frequently  had  militarj'  officers 
quartered  at  his  house.  A  party  of  them 
being  unmindful  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
minister  of  religion,  indulged  themselves  in 
swearing.  The  doctor  noticed  this,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  preached  from  the.se 
words :  '  Above  all  things,  my  brethren, 
swear  not."  This  so  enraged  the  soldiers, 
who  judged  the  sermon  was  intended  for 
them,  that  they  swore  they  would  shoot  him 
if  he  preached  on  the  subject  again.  He  was 
not  however  to  be  intimidated  ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  not  only  preached  from 
the  same  text,  but  inveighed  in  still  stronger 
terms  against  the  vice  of  suearing.  As  he 
was  preaching,  a  soldier  levelled  his  carbine 
at  him,  but  he  went  on  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  sermon  without  the  slightest  fear  or  hesi- 
tation. 


Late  Repentance. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop  Kennet,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  first  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, September  5,  1707.  The  sentiments  of 
this  sermon  gave  great  offence,  and  made 
some  persons  say  that  '  the  preacher  had  built 
a  bridge  for  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and  parts, 
but  excluded  the  duller  part  of  mankind  from 
any  chance  of  passing  it.'  This  charge  was 
grounded  on  the  following  passage.  Speaking 
of  a  late  repentance,  he  says  :  '  This  rarely 
happens  but  in  men  of  distinguished  sense  and 
judgment.  Ordinary  abilities  may  be  alto- 
gether sunk  by  a  long  vicious  course  of  life  ; 
the  duller  flame  is  easily  extinguished.  The 
meaner  sinful  wretches  are  commonly  given 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  die  as  stupidly 
as  they  lived,  while  the  nobler  and  brighter 
parts  have  an  advantage  of  understanding  the 
worth  of  their  souls  before  they  resign  them. 
If  they  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  sickness, 
they  commonly  awake  out  of  their  dream  of 
sin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward.  They 
acknowledge  an  infinite  being  ;  they  feel  their 
own  immortal  part  ;  they  recollect  and  nelish 
the  holy  Scriptures  ;  they  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  church  ;  they  think  what  to  answer  at 
a  judgment  seat.  Not  that  God  is  a  respecter 
of  persons  ;  but  the  difference  is  in  nien ;  and 
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the  more  intelligent  nature  is  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  Divine  grace.'  Whatever 
ofifence  this  sermon  might  give  to  others,  it 
did  not  displease  the  succeeduig  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  recommended  the  doctor  to 
the  Deanery  of  Peterborough,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  1707. 


Sea  Captain  made  Bishop. 

Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  preferred  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, held  the  benefice  for  twentj'  years,  but 
never  preached  but  once,  which  was  on  the 
death  of  the  queen.  On  that  melancholy 
occasion  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  accordingly 
ascended  the  pulpit  in  Christ  Church,  Cork, 
where  he  delivered  a  good  discourse  on  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  great  and  amiable 
qualities  of  her  majesty.  He  concluded  in 
the  following  warm  but  whimsical  manner  : — 
'  Let  those  who  feel  this  loss  deplore  with  me 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  :  but  if  there  be 
any  that  hear  me  v.ho  have  secretly  wished 
for  this  event  'as  perhaps  there  may  be;  they 
have  now  got  their  wish,  and  may  it  do  them 
all  the  good  they  deser\'e.' 

The  bishop's  aversion  to  preaching  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  been 
intended  for  the  church.  His  promotion  is 
verv'  singular  ;  he  was  captain  of  a  ship,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  in  several 
actions  with  the  Spaniards,  that,  on  being  in- 
troduced to  the  queen,  she  told  him  that  he 
should  have  the  first  vacancy  that  offered. 
The  honest  captain,  who  understood  the  queen 
literally,  soon  after  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  See  of  Cork,  immediately  set  out  for  court, 
and  claimed  the  royal  promise.  The  queen, 
astonished  at  the  request,  for  a  time  remon- 
strated against  the  impropriety  of  it,  and  said 
that  .she  could  never  think  it  a  .suitable  office 
for  him.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  pleaded 
the  royal  promise,  and  relied  on  it.  The  queen 
then  said  she  would  take  a  few  days  to  con- 
sider of  the  matter,  when,  e.xamining  into  his 
character,  and  finding  that  he  w.as  a  sober, 
moral  man,  as  well  as  an  intrepid  commander, 
she  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric, 
saying,  she  '  hoped  he  would  take  as  good 
care  of  the  church  as  he  had  done  of  the 
state.' 


Tolerance. 

Tne  charitable  society  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  clergymen,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Corporation  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergv%'  was  first  commenced 
in  the  year  1655.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber that  year  by  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chester,  from  the  following 
te.vt,  '  The  rod  of  Aaron  budded,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds.'  The  preacher 
enforced  the   necessity  and  usefulness  of  a 


settled  ministr3',  but  his  sermon  breathed 
great  moderation,  considering  the  rancorous 
feuds  then  existing  in  the  church.  These  he 
noticed.  '  Let  these  ill-invented  terms,'  said 
he,  'whereby  we  have  been  distinguished 
from  each  other,  be  swallowed  up  in  that 
name,  which  will  lead  us  hand  in  hand  to 
heaven— the  ne">.e  of  Christians.  If  my 
stomach,  or  any  of  yours,  rise  against  the 
name  of  brotherly  communion,  which  may 
consist  with  our  several  principles  retained, 
not  differing  in  substantials,  God  take  down 
that  stomach,  and  make  us  see  how  much  we 
are  concerned  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
m  the  bond  of  peace.  Why  should  some,  in 
the  height  of  their  zeal  for  the  liturgy,  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  service  of  God  but  where 
that  is  used  ?  Why  should  others,  again, 
think  their  piety  concerned  and  trespassed 
upon,  if  I  prefer,  and  think  fit  to  use  a  set 
form  •/  There  must  be  abatements  and  allow- 
ances of  each  other ;  a  coming  down  of  our 
punctilios,  or  we  shall  never  give  up  a  good 
account  to  God.' 


South. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Charles  the  Second,  preaching  on  a 
certain  day  before  court,  which  was  composed 
of  the  most  profligate  and  dissipated  men  in 
the  nation,  perceived  in  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course that  sleep  had  gradually  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  hearers.  The  doctor  immediately 
stopped  short,  and  changing  his  tone  of  voice, 
called  out  to  Lord  Lauderdale  three  times. 
His  lordship  standing  up,  '  My  lord,'  said 
South,  with  great  composure,  '  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  your  repose,  but  I  must  beg  of  you 
that  you  will  not  snore  quite  so  loud  lest  you 
awaken  his  majesty.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  preaching  before 
the  king,  he  chose  for  his  text  these  words : 
'  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing 
of  it  is  of  the  Lord.'  In  this  sermon  he  intro- 
duced three  remarkable  instances  of  unex- 
pected advancement,  those  of  Agathocles, 
-Massaniello,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  the 
latter  he  said,  '  And  who,  that  beheld  such  a 
bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first 
entering  the  parliament  house  with  a  thread- 
bare torn  cloak,  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither 
of  them  paid  for  ,  could  have  suspected  that, 
in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he  should,  by 
the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment 
of  another,  ascend  the  throne  !'  At  this  the 
king  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter ;  and  turning  to  Dr.  South's  patron, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde,  now  created  Lord 
Rochester,  said,  '  Odds  fish,  Lory,  your 
chaplain  must  be  a  bishop  ;  therefore  put  me 
in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.' 

Bishop  Kennet  says  of  South,  that  'he 
laboured  very  much  to  compose  his  sermons  ; 
and  in  the  pulpit  worked  up  his  body  when 
he  came  to  a  piece  of  wit,  or  any  notable 
saying.' 

His  wit  was  certainly  the  least  of  his  re- 
commendations \  he  indulged  in  it  to  an  excess 
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which  often  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit. 
When  Sherlock  accused  him  of  employing  wit 
in  a  controversy  on  the  Trinity,  South  made 
but  a  sorrj'  reply  :  '  Had  it  pleased  God  to 
have  made  you  a  wit,  what  would  you  have 
done  ?' 

Fenelon. 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
attending  Louis  XIV.  to  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  Capuchin,  he  fell  asleep.  The  Capuchin 
perceived  it,  and  breaking  off  his  discourse, 
said,  '  Awake  that  sleeping  Abbe,  who  comes 
here  only  to  pay  his  court  to  the  king  ;'  a  re- 
proof which  Fe'nelon  often  related  with 
pleasure  after  he  became  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray. 

At  another  time  the  king  was  astonished  to 
find  only  Fenelon  and  the  priest  at  the  chapel, 
instead  of  a  numerous  congregation  as  usual. 
'  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this :''  said  the 
king.  '  Why,'  replied  Fenelon,  '  I  caused  it 
to  be  given  out,  sire,  that  your  majesty  did 
not  attend  chapel  to-day,  that  you  might 
know  who  came  to  worship  God,  and  who  to 
flatter  the  king.' 

When  Louis  appointed  Fenelon  chief  of  the 
missionaries,  to  convert  the  Protestants  of 
Sausonge,  his  majesty  insisted  that  a  regiment 
of  guards  should  accompany-  him.  '  The 
ministers  of  religion,'  said  Fenelon,  'are  the 
evangelists  of  peace  ;  and  the  military  might 
frighten  all,  but  would  not  persuade  a  single 
individual.  It  was  by  the  force  of  their 
morals  that  the  apostles  converted  mankind  ; 
permit  us,  then,  sire,  to  follow  their  example.' 
'  But,  alas  !'  said  the  king,  '  have  you  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  fanaticism  of  those  heretics  '?' 
'  I  am  no  stranger  to  it,  sire,  but  a  priest 
must  not  let  fears  like  these  enter  into  his 
calculation ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning again  to  you,  sire,  that  if  we  would 
draw  to  us  our  diffident  brethren,  we  must  go 
to  them  like  true  apostles.  For  my  own  part, 
I  had  rather  become  their  victim,  than  see  one 
of  their  ministers  e.xposed  to  the  vexations, 
the  insult,  and  the  almost  necessary  violence 
of  our  military  men.' 

Not  long  before  he  died.  Fenelon  ascended 
the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  and  e.xxommuni- 
cated  in  person  such  of  his  own  works  as  the 
Pope  had  interdicted.  He  placed  on  the 
altar  a  piece  of  sacred  plate,  on  which  were 
embossed  some  books,  with  the  titles  of  the 
alleged  heretical  ones  struck  with  the  fire  of 
heaven. 


William  Whately. 

Mr.  WTiately,  who  was  Vicar  of  Eanbur^', 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  died  in  1639,  had  such 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  that  persons 
of  different  persuasions  went  from  0-xford  and 
other  distant  places  to  hear  him.  As  he 
always  appeared  to  speak  from  his  heart,  his 
sermons  were  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  were 
often  attended  with  suitable  effects.  A  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  was  once  so  deeply  affected 


with  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Whately,  on 
bounty  to  the  poor,  that  he  went  to  him  as  he 
came  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  asked  what  pro- 
portion of  his  income  he  ought  in  conscience 
to  give.  Whately  advised  him  not  to  be 
sparing,  and  intimated  that  when  he  was  far 
from  being  in  easy  circumstances,  he  resolved 
himself  to  set  aside  a  larger  sum  than  ever 
for  charitable  uses  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  God  blessed  and  increa.sed  the 
slender  heap  from  which  it  was  taken,  so  that 
he  was  then  able  to  lend  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  had  formerly  been  forced  to  borrow.  This 
good  man's  death  was  much  lamented  by  his 
parishioners,  and  the  following  lines  are  part 
of  his  epitaph  : 

*  It's  William  Whately  that  here  lies, 
Who  swam  to  's  tomb  in's  people's  eyes.' 


Sherlock. 

When  Dr.  Nicholls  waited  upon  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  with  the  first  volume 
of  Sherlock,  the  late  Bishop  of  London's 
sermons,  in  November,  1753,  his  lordship 
asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  sermon  on 

John  XX.    30,   31.     Dr.  N having  replied 

j  in  the  affirmative,  the  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
j  sired  him  to  turn  to  the  conclusion,  and  re- 
peated, vcrhntiiii,  the  animated  contrast  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  JNIahomedan  religion, 
beginning,  '  Go  to  your  natural  religion,'  &c., 
to  the  end. 

The  same  sermon  had  indeed  been  published 
singly',  but  not  less  than  thirty  years  before  ; 
and  the  chief  circumstance  which  serves  to 
account  for  Lord  Hardwicke's  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  it  (notwithstanding  its  great  excel- 
lence\  was  the  situation  which  Sherlock  held 
as  ^Master  of  the  Temple  from  1704  until  1753. 
In  Sherlock's  farewell  letter  to  the  treasurer 
and  masters  of  the  Bench,  he  declares  that  he 
esteemed  '  his  relation  to  the  two  societies  of 
the  Temple  to  have  been  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  as  it  introduced  him  to  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and  afforded 
him  the  opportunities  of  living  and  conversing 
v.-ith  gentlemen  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of 
great  learning  and  experience.'  It  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  sermon  of  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  took  such  notice  had  been 
heard  by  him  when  first  delivered  by  Sher- 
lock. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,' 
points  out  the  very  passage  which  Lord  Hard- 
wicke so  much  admired,  as  an  instance  of 
personification  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in 
Its  highest  elevation,  will  admit.  After  tran- 
scribing it,  this  elegant  critic  remarks,  '  this  is 
more  than  elegant,  it  is  truly  sublime.' 

When  Sherlock  was  promoted  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  Temple,  he  was  only  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  So  early  an 
elevation  gave  some  offence  ;  yet  it  took  place 
at  a  time  when  preferments  were  not  lightly 
bestowed  ;  and  ]Mr.  Sherlock  in  a  short  time 
exhibited  such  talents  as  removed  all  preju- 
dices against  him.  He  exerted  the  utmost 
diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and 
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the  display  of  his  learning  and  eloquence  : 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  his  time. 
Notwithstanding  sonie  degree  of  natural  im- 
pediment ,what  is  called  a  thickness  of  speech  , 
he  delivered  his  sermons  with  such  propriety 
and  energy  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  and  command  their  admiration. 


Sterne. 

Sterne  being  in  company  with  three  or  four 
clergymen,  was  relating  a  circumstance  which 
happened  to  him  at  York.  After  preaching  at 
the  cathedral,  an  old  woman,  whom  he  ob- 
served sitting  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  stopped  him 
as  he  came  down,  and  begged  to  know  where 
.she  should  have  the  honour  of  hearing  him 
preach  the  next  Sunday.  Sterne  having  men- 
tioned the  place  where  he  was  to  exhibit, 
found  her  situated  in  the  same  manner  on  that 
day,  when  she  put  the  same  question  to  him 
as  before.  The  following  Sunday  he  was  to 
preach  four  miles  out  of  York,  which  he  told 
her  ;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  her 
there  too,  and  that  the  same  question  was  put 
to  him  as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit.  '  On 
which,'  added  he,  '  I  took  for  my  te.xt  these 
words,  expecting  to  find  my  old  woman  as 
before  :  "  I  will  grant  the  request  of  this  poor 
widow,  lest  by  her  often  coming  she  weary 
me."  '  One  of  the  company  immediately  re- 
plied, '  Why,  Sterne,  you  omitted  the  most 
applicable  part  of  the  passage,  which  is, 
"  Though  I  neither  fear  God  nor  regard 
man."  ' 

When  Mrs.  F.  was  in  England,  she  at- 
tended York  races,  where  she  met  with  Sterne. 
He  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  and 
accosted  her  with,  '  Well,  madam,  on  which 
horse  do  you  bet?'  '  Sir,'  she  replied,  '  if  you 
can  tell  me  which  is  the  vi'orst  horse,  I  will  bet 
upon  that.'  '  But  why,  madam,'  asked  Sterne, 
'do  you  make  so  strange  a  choice?'  'Be- 
cause,' said  the  lady,  '  you  know  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.'  Sterne  was  so  much  pleased  with 
this  repl}',  that  he  went  home  and  wrote  from 
that  text  his  much-admired  sermon,  entitled, 
'  Time  and  Chance. ' 


Whitfield. 

Few  preachers  possessed  eloquence  so  well 
adapted  to  an  auditory,  as  the  Rev.  George 
Whitfield,  the  able  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Wesley 
in  the  foundation  of  Methodism.  His  meta- 
phors were  drawn  from  sources  easily  under- 
stood by  his  hearers,  and  frequently  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  The  application 
was  generally  happy,  and  sometimes  rose  to 
the  true  sublime  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
imagination,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
taste. 

When  Mr.  Whitfield  first  went  to  Scotland, 
he  was  received  in  Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of 
frantic  joy  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens. 
It  so  happened,  that  the  day  after  his  arrival. 


an  unhappy  man  who  had  forfeited  his  life  to 
the  offended  laws  of  his  country',  was  to  be 
executed.  Mr.  Whitfield  mingled  in  the  crowd 
that  was  collected  on  the  occasion,  and  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  solemnity  and  decorum 
with  which  so  awful  a  scene  was  conducted. 
His  appearance  however  drew  the  eyes  of  all 
around  him,  and  raised  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  join  in  the 
crowd.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he 
preached  to  a  very  large  congregation  ni  a 
field  near  the  city.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  he  adverted  to  the  execution  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  preceding  da3^  '  I 
know,'  said  he,  '  that  many  of  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  my  appearance  yesterday 
with  my  character.  Alany  of  you,  I  know, 
will  say,  that  my  moments  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  praying  for  the  unhappy 
man,  than  in  attending  him  to  the  fatal  tree  ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  curiosity  was  the  only  cause 
that  converted  me  into  a  spectator  on  that 
occasion  ;  but  those  who  ascribe  that  un- 
charitable motive  to  me,  are  under  a  mistake. 
I  went  as  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
to  see  the  effect  that  such  an  example  would 
have  on  those  who  witnessed  it.  I  watched 
the  conduct  of  almost  every  one  present  on 
that  awful  occasion,  and  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  their  demeanour,  which  has  given  me  a 
verj'^  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
Your  sympathy  was  visible  on  your  counte- 
nances, and  reflected  the  goodness  of  your 
hearts,  particularly  when  the  moment  arrived 
that  your  unhappy  fellow  creature  was  to  close 
his  eyes  on  this  world  for  ever  ;  then  you  all, 
as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  turned  your  heads 
aside,  and  wept.  Those  tears  were  precious, 
and  will  be  held  in  remembrance.  How  dif- 
ferent was  it  when  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
was  extended  on  the  cross !  The  Jews,  in- 
stead of  sympathizing  in  his  sorrows,  triumphed 
in  them.  They  reviled  him  with  bitter  ex- 
pressions, with  words  even  more  bitter  than 
the  gall  and  vinegar  which  they  handed  him 
to  drink.  Not  one  of  all  that  witnessed  his 
pains  turned  his  head  aside,  even  in  the  last 
pang.  Yes,  my  friends,  there  was  one  ;  that 
glorious  luminarj'-  'pointing  to  the  sun)  veiled 
his  brightness,  and  travelled  on  his  course  in 
tenfold  night.* 


A  Popular  Preacher. 

A  reverend  doctor  in  the  metropolis  was 
what  is  usually  denominated  a  popular 
preacher.  His  reputation,  however,  had  not 
been  acquired  by  his  drawing  largely  on  his 
own  stores  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  but 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  appropriated  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  great  divines 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Those  who  com- 
pose a  fashionable  audience,  are  not  deeply 
read  in  pulpit  lore  ;  and,  accordingly,  with 
such  hearers,  he  passed  for  a  wonder  of 
erudition  and  pathos.  It  did  nevertheless 
happen,  that  the  doctor  was  once  detected  in 
his  larcenies.  One  Sunday,  as  he  was  be- 
ginning to  delight  the  belles  of  his  quarter  of 
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the  metropolis,  a  gfave  old  gentleman  seated 
himself  close  to  the  pulpit,  and  listened  with 
profound  attention.  The  doctor  had  scarcely 
finished  his  third  sentence,  before  the  old 
gentleman  muttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  those  near,  '  That's  Sherlock  ! '  The  doctor 
frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded 
much  farther,  when  his  tormenting  interrupter 
broke  out  with,  '  That's  Tillotson  I '  The 
doctor  bit  his  lips  and  paused,  but  again 
thought  it  better  to  pursue  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  A  third  e.xclamation  of  '  That's 
Blair  !'  was,  however,  too  much,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  him  of  his  patience.  Leanmg 
over  the  pulpit,  '  Fellow,'  he  cried,  '  if  you  do 
not  hold  your  tongue,  you  shall  be  turned 
out."  Without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  grave  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  looking  the  doctor  in  the  face,  re- 
torted, '  That's  his  awn .' ' 


A  Reproof  to  Sleepers. 

It  is  related  of  John  Lassenius,  the  chaplain 
to  the  Danish  Court,  who  died  at  Copenhagen 
in  1692,  that  having  for  a  long  time  perceived 
to  his  ve.vatlon,  that  during  his  sermon,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  congregation  fell  asleep, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  a  shuttlecock 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  play  with  it  in 
the  pulpit.  A  circumstance  so  e.xtraordinary, 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  that  part 
of  the  congregation  who  were  still  awake. 
They  jogged  those  who  were  sleeping,  and  in 
a  .short  time  ever>-body  was  lively,  and  looking 
to  the  pulpit  with  the  greatest  astonishment. 
This  was  just  what  Lassenius  wished  ;  for  he 
immediatel}'  began  a  most  severe  castigatory 
discourse,  saying,  ''  When  I  announce  to  you 
sacred  and  important  truths,  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  when  I  play  the 
fool,  you  are  all  eye  and  all  ear.' 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  of 
the  pulpit  displays  of  Lassenius.  He  used 
always  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  !  An  in- 
viting example  to  preachers  of  long  sermons. 


Orkney   Curate. 

The  late  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  a  worthy 
Scotch  baronet,  on  once  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Orkneys,  was  much  struck  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  poor  assistant  preacher,  whom  he  had 
accidentally  the  pleasure  of  hearing  ;  and  wrote 
to  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  (father  of 
the  first  Lord  Dundas  ,  in  whose  gift  was  the 
church  where  the  curate  officiated,  requesting 
the  reversion  of  it  for  the  assistant.  The  letter, 
which  blends  humour  and  benevolence  to- 
gether in  a  ver>'  pleasing  manner,  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  De.\r  Sir, — 

'  Having  spent  a  long  time  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  health,  I  am  now  retired  with 
the  gout ;  so  joining  with  Solomon,  that  "  all 


is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  I  go  to 
church  and  say  my  prayers.  I  as.sure  you, 
that  most  of  us  religious  people  reap  some 
little  satisfaction  in  hoping  that  you  wealthy 
voluptuaries  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  lost 
to  all  eternity,  and  that  Dives  shall  call  on 
Lazarus  for  a  drop  of  water  ;  which  he  seldom 
tasted,  when  he  had  the  Twelve  Apostles  in 
his  cellar. 

'  Now,  sir,  that  this  doctrine  is  laid  down, 
I  wish  to  give  you  a  loop-hole  to  escape 
through.  Going  to  church  last  Sunday,  I  saw 
an  unknown  man  in  the  pulpit  ;  and  rising  up 
to  prayers,  I  began,  as  others  do  on  the  like 
occasion,  to  look  round  the  church  to  see 
if  there  were  any  pretty  girls  in  it,  when  my 
attention  was  roused  by  the  foreign  accent  of 
the  parson.  I  gave  him  my  ear,  and  had 
my  devotion  awakened  by  the  most  pathetic 
prayer  I  ever  heard.  This  made  me  more  and 
more  attentive  to  the  sermon.  A  finer  dis- 
course never  came  from  the  lips  of  man.  I 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  the  same 
preacher  exceed  his  morning  work,  by  the 
finest  chain  of  reasoning,  conveyed  by  the 
most  elegant  expressions.  I  immediately 
thought  on  what  Felix  said  to  Paul,  "  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  I 
sent  to  ask  the  Man  of  God  to  honour  my 
roof,  and  dine  with  me.  I  inquired  of  him 
his  country,  and  what  not.  I  even  asked 
him  if  his  sermons  were  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, which  he  affirmed  they  were.  I  assure 
you,  I  believed  they  were ;  never  man  had 
spoken  or  written  better. 

'  "  My  name  is  Dishington,"  said  he  ;  "I 
am  assistant  to  a  mad  minister  in  the  Orkneys, 
who  enjoys  a  rich  benefice  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  of  which  I  have  twenty-eight  pounds 
yearly,  for  preaching  to  and  instructing  twelve 
hundred  people,  who  live  in  separate  islands, 
of  which  I  pay  one  pound  five  shillings  to  the 
boatmen  who  transport  me  from  the  one 
island  to  the  other,  by  turns.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  continue  in  this  terrestrial 
Paradise,  but  we  have  a  great  lord,  who  has 
a  great  many  little  people  about  him,  solicit- 
ing a  great  many  little  things,  that  he  can  do, 
and  that  he  cannot  do  :  and  if  my  minister 
was  to  die,  his  succession  is  too  great  a  prize, 
not  to  raise  up  too  many  rivals  to  baulk  the 
hopes  of  my  perferment." 

'  I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other 
wealth?  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  married  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  island,  and  she  has  blessed 
me  with  three  children ;  and  as  we  are  both 
young,  we  may  expect  more.  Besides," 
said  he,  "I  am  so  beloved  in  the  parish,  that 
I  have  all  my  peats  led  carriage  free."  This 
is  my  story  ;  now  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

*  I  never  before  envied  you  your  possession 
of  the  Orkneys,  which  I  now  do,  to  provide 
for  this  innocent,  eloquent  apostle.  The  sun 
has  refused  your  barren  isles  his  kindly  in- 
fluence, do  not  deprive  them  of  so  pleasant  a 
preacher  ;  let  not  so  great  a  treasure  be  lost 
to  that  inhospitable  countrx*  ;  for  I  assure  you, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^  to  hear 
him  preach,  he  could  do  no  less  than  make 
him  an  archdeacon.     The  man  has  but  one 
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weakness,  that  oi  preferrhtg  tlie  Orkneys  to 
all  Hie  earth.  This  way,  and  no  other,  you 
have  a  chance  for  salvation ;  do  this  man 
good,  and  he  will  pray  for  you.  This  will  be 
a  better  purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or 
the  Orkneys,  and  I  think  will  help  me  for- 
^^ard  too,  since  I  am  the  man  who  told  you  of 
the  man  so  worthy,  so  eloquent,  so  deserving, 
and  so  pious,  and  whose  prayers  may  do  so 
much  good.  Till  I  hear  from  you  on  this 
head,  I  am  yours  in  all  meekness,  love,  and 
benevolence,  '  H.  D.' 

A  Large  Parish. 

Dr.  Horneck,  who  was  preacher  at  the 
Savoy  from  1671  to  1696,  enjoyed  so  much 
popularity  for  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  style 
of  his  sermons,  that  the  church  used  to  be 
crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most  remote 
parts,  which  occasioned  Dean  Freeman  to 
say,  that  Dr.  H.'s  parish  was  much  the 
largest  in  town,  for  it  reached  from  White- 
hall to  Whitechapel.  It  is  singular  notwith- 
standing, that  when  he  was  recommended  to 
the  living  of  Covent  Garden,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  parish  were  so  averse  to  him,  that 
j  Tillotson  says,  '  that  if  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
had  liked  him  (which  it  would  seem  he  did 
not)  he  could  not  have  thought  it  fit  to  bestow 
the  living  on  him,  knowing  how  necessary  it 
is  to  the  good  effect  of  a  man's  ministry,  that 
he  do  not  lie  under  any  great  prejudice  with 
the  people.'  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  that  the 
grounds  of  the  great  aversion  in  the  parish  of 
Covent  Garden  to  Dr.  H.  are  not  easy  to  be 
assigned  at  this  distance  of  time.  Bishop 
Kidder,  his  biographer,  sets  him  forth  as  one 
of  the  brightest  examples  that  ever  adorned 
the  pastoral  office.  'He  had,'  he  says,  'the 
zeal,  the  spirit,  the  courage  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  durst  reprove  a  great  man  ;  per- 
haps that  man  lived  not,  that  was  more  con- 
scientious in  this  matter.' 


Trope  for  Trope. 

A  clergyman  preaching  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wapping,  observing  that  most 
part  of  his  audience  were  in  the  sea-faring 
way,  very  naturally  embellished  his  discourse 
with  several  nautical  tropes  and  figures. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  advised  them  to  be 
ever  on  the  luatch,  so  that,  on  whatsoever 
tack  tJie  evil  one  should  bear  do7U7i  iipon 
tliem,  he  uiigkt  be  crippled  in  action.  '  Aye, 
master,'  muttered  a  jolly  son  of  Neptune  ; 
*  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  will  depend  upon 
your  having  the  weather  gauge  of  him.'  A 
just,  though  whimsical  remark. 


Maillard. 

The  French  doctor  of  divinity,  Oliver 
Maillard,  who  died  in  the  year  1502,  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  and  ablest  preachers  of 
his  day.  He  reproved  the  vices  of  the  times 
with  uncommon  boldness,    without  any  re- 


j  spect  of  persons  ;  and  depicted  the  sinners  he 
had  in  view  with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that 
the  likeness  was  immediately  known.  As  his 
portraits  were  drawn  from  real  life,  his  ser- 
mons may  be  compared  to  a  picture  gallery, 
in  which  the  reigning  vices  of  that  age  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  faithful  colours.  There 
never  was  a  preacher,  perhaps,  that  waged 
a  more  successful  war  with  hypocrites  and 
profligates,  with  which  all  the  departments  of 
the  church  and  state  were  at  that  time  filled. 
He  spoke  with  the  same  felicity  that  he 
wrote,  and  was  never  known  to  sully  his 
tongue  or  his  pen  with  flattery,  or  to  disguise 
the  truth,  so  that  he  was  called  '  the  scourge 
of  sinners.' 

This  zealous  divine  one  day  preaching  oe- 
fore  the  parliament  at  Thoulouse,  drew  so 
finished  a  portrait  of  a  corrupt  judge,  and  his 
application  to  many  of  the  members  of  that 
body  was  so  pointed,  that  they  deliberated  for 
some  time  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
arrest  him.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  transmitted  to  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  those  v/ho 
felt  themselves  hurt,  commanded  Maillard 
that  he  should  not  preach  for  two  years.  The 
good  man  received  this  mandate  in  all  the 
spirit  of  humility.  He  waited  on  the  offended 
magistrates,  and  stated  his  duty  as  a  preacher 
of  the  divine  word,  in  such  impressive  lan- 
guage, that  they  threw  themselves  alternately 
on  his  bosom,  confessed  their  crimes,  and  be- 
came true  penitents. 

Maillard  even  took  liberties  with  the  king 
himself,  when  he  happened  to  preach  before 
his  majesty.  When  one  of  the  courtiers  told 
him,  that  the  king  had  threatened  to  throw 
him  into  the  river,  '  the  king,'  replied  he,  'is 
my  master  ;  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  I 
shall  get  sooner  to  heaven  by  water,  than  he 
w\\\  \\\\}s\\\\s  post-horses.'  The  king  (Louis 
XL;  happened  to  be  the  first  who  established 
posting  on  the  roads  of  France.  When  this 
bon-mot  was  repeated  to  him,  he  wiselj'  re- 
solved to  allow  Maillard  to  preach  what  he 
would.  The  saying,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
have  been  a  current  jest  among  the  wits  of 
the  time  ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Badius's 
'Navis  Stultifera.' 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  '  Maillard's  Ser- 
mons,' published  at  Paris,  the  words,  'hem, 
hem,'  are  written  in  the  margin,  to  mark  the 
places  where,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  the  preacher  was  at  liberty  to  stop 
to  cough. 


Reading  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  curate  in  the  West 
of  England,  refused  to  read  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  though  repeatedly  desired  to  do  so  by 
his  parishioners.  They  complained  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
read.  The  Creed  is  appointed  to  be  said  or 
snug;  and  the  curate  accordingly  on  the 
following  Sunday  thus  addressed  his  congre- 
gation. "Next  follows  St.  Athanasius's Creed, 
either  to  be  said  or  sung,  and  with  God's 
N   N 
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Jeave  I'll  sing  it.  Now,  clerk,  mind  what  you 
are  about.'  They  immediately  commenced 
singing  it  in  a  fox-hunting  tune,  which  having 
previously  practised,  was  correctly  performed. 
The  parishioners  again  met,  and  informed 
their  curate  that  they  would  dispense  with 
the  Creed  in  future. 


Witty  Perversion. 

Dr.  Williamson,  vicar  of  Moulton  in  Lin- 
colnshire, had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  parishioners  of  the  name  of  Hardy,  who 
showed  considerable  resentment.  On  the 
succeeding  Sunday  the  doctor  preached  from 
the  following  te.xt,  which  he  pronounced  with 
much  emphasis,  and  with  a  significant  look 
at  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  present:  "There  is 
no  fool  like  the  fool  hardy," 


Singular  Distinction. 

iVIr.  IMossman,  a  Scotch  minister,  preaching 
on  the  sin  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  made 
this  singular  distinction  :  "  O  !  sirs,  this  is  a 
very  great  sin  :  for  my  own  part,  I  v/ould 
rather  steal  all  the  horned  cattle  in  the  parish, 
than  once  take  God's  name  in  vain." 


Sublime  Incident. 

When  the  well-known  Dr.  Earth  preached 
for  t'ne  first  time  in  his  native  city  of  Leipsic, 
he  disdained  the  usual  precaution  of  having 
his  sermon  placed  in  the  Bible  before  him,  to 
refer  to  in  case  of  need.  A  violent  thunder- 
storm suddenly  arising,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  and  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  causing  him  to  lose  the  thread 
of  his  argument,  with  great  composure  and 
dignity  he  shut  the  Bible,  saying,  with  great 
emphasis,  '  IVhen  God  speaks,  man  must  hold 
his  peace.'  He  then  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  while  the  whole  congregation  looked 
on  him  with  admiration  and  wonder. 


Truth  will  Out. 

Aubrey  says,  that  Dr.  Babington,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  celebrated  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  being  employed  by  that  nobleman 
to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  his  first 
wife,  whose  death  it  is  now  almost  historically 
certain  was  foully  accomplished  by  the  earl's 
desire,  in  order  to  promote  his  ambitious  hopes 
of  an  aUiance  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
honest  parson  '  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his 
speech,  by  recommending  to  their  memories 
that  virtuous  lady  so  pitifully — murdered,  in- 
stead of  saying  so  pitifully  slain.' 


Sermon  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Opie's,  de- 
clared tohim,  that  he  once  delivered  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's   discourses   from  the   pulpit,    as   a 


sermon,  with  no  other  alteration,  but  in  such 
words  as  made  it  applicable  to  ?ttorals,  instead 
of  theyfw^  arts.  'Which,'  says  the  relater, 
*  is  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  reasoning,  and 
of  its  foundation  being  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  general  nature.' 


Kirwan. 

The  celebrated  Dean  of  Klllala,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  became  so 
popular,  that  on  every  Sunday  that  he  preached 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,' the  collection  for  the 
poor  rose  to  four  or  five  times  its  usual  amount 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  first  year,  he  was 
wholly  reserved  for  the  distinguished  and 
difficult  task  of  preaching  charity  sermons ; 
and  in  November,  1788,  the  governors  of  the 
general  daily  schools  of  several  parishes 
entered  into  a  resolution,  'That,  from  the 
effects  which  the  discourses  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Blake  Kirwan  from  the  pulpit  have 
had,  his  officiating  in  the  metropolis  was  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  national  advantage  ;  and 
that  vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the 
most  effectual  method  to  secure  to  the  city 
an  instrument  under  Providence,  of  so  much 
public  benefit.' 

Of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  eloquence, 
some  interesting  particulars  will  be  found  in 
^Anecdotes  0/ Eloquence.' 

Mr.  Grattan  pronounced  a  beautiful  pane- 
gyric on  this  great  preacher  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, in  1792.  Speaking  of  the  neglect  of 
Dr.  Kirwan,  he  said,  '  This  man  preferred  our 
country,  and  our  religion,  and  brought  to  both 
genius  superior  to  what  he  found  in  either. 
He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human 
heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them- 
selves a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprie- 
tors had  been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the 
lamp  of  charity,  he  has  almost  exhausted  the 
lamp  of  life.  He  came  to  interrupt  the  repose 
of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world  with  the 
thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  be- 
comes the  throne  of  light.  Round  him  a  train, 
not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the  levees 
of  princes  ;  not  such  as  attend  the  procession 
of  the  viceroy,  horse  and  foot,  and  dragoons  ; 
but  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his 
own  state — charity  in  ecstasy,  and  vice  in 
humiliation  ; — vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucy 
empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  rebuke  of  the 
preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their 
native  improbity  and  insolence.' 

The  ardour  of  Dean  Kirvvan  was  not  abated 
by  promotion,  nor  his  meekness  corrupted  by 
admiration.  In  one  of  his  sermons  for  the 
schools  of  St.  Peter's,  he  complains  of  his  in- 
sufficiency. '  I  tell  you,'  says  he,  '  that  the 
utmost  effort  of  the  ministry  can  do  compara- 
tively nothing.  To  be  roused  to  the  height 
of  mercy,  you  should  have  personal  experience 
of  what  passes  around  you  ;  you  will  then 
carry  the  impression  to  your  graves.  Sermons 
and  preachers  are  rapidly  forgotten.  One 
single  morning  devoted  to  explore  the  recesses 
of  misery  in  this  metropolis,  would  preach  to 
you  through  life ;  would  stamp  you  merciful 
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for  ever.  While  I  press  you  to  an  increase  of 
your  institution,  full  well  do  you  know  the 
necessity  for  it.  But,  alas  !  I  want  the  power 
of  determining  you,  of  melting  you  down  to 
the  extent  of  my  wishes.  God  has  not  given 
it  to  me  ;  if  he  had,  be  as.'-urcd  I  would  use 
it ;  I  would  encircle  you  with  my  little  clients, 
hang  them  on  your  garments,  teach  their 
fatherless  arms  to  entwine  about  your  knees, 
their  innocent  eyes  to  fasten  upon  yours, 
their  untainted  lips  to  cry,  ''Mercy,  for  we 
perish  I"     Do  you  think  you  could  resist?' 

In  the  same  sermon,  congratulating  his 
auditory  on  their  benevolence  to  the  poor  dur- 
ing the  rigours  of  the  preceding  winter,  when 
upwards  of  .seven  hundred  pounds  were  col- 
lected from  door  to  door,  he  has  the  following 
beautiful  passages  : 

'  No  pressing  entreaty  w  as  used  with  you  ; 
no  obstinate  or  as  I  fear  you  now  find  it.  pre- 
suming length  of  solicitation.  The  claims  of 
your  petitioners  were  written  on  the  face  of 
nature,  on  the  hoary  mantle  of  the  earth,  and 
conveyed  in  the  bitterness  of  the  breeze.  In 
looking  through  your  casements,  you  natur- 
ally reflected  on  the  special  comforts  and 
blessings  you  enjoyed,  and  raised  your  eyes 
to  heaven  in  fervent  thanksgiving,  while  your 
imaginations  tenderly  depicted  the  horrible 
reverse  of  cold,  nakedness,  and  famine.  The 
case  was  clear,  and  you  were  men.  The  dele- 
gates of  misery  had  but  to  come,  and  see,  and 
conquer.  You  gave  cheerfully,  and  gave 
greatly.  And  is  it  from  such  hearts  I  can 
dread  a  repulse  on  this  occasion  ?  Is  it  only 
in  the  temple  of  the  eternal  God,  where  he 
himself  conjures  you  through  the  lips  of  his 
minister,  that  I  can  suppose  you  to  e.xist  with 
impoverished  feelings  and  inferior  souls '?  But 
I  know  your  hearts  are  with  me,  and  though 
the  wretched  prudence  of  the  world  whispers 
you  to  beware  of  entailing  on  yourselves  an 
additional  burden,  .'ipurn  the  inglorious 
thought,  and  let  the  godlike  cause  of  humanity 
triumph.' 

The  neglect  of  Kirwan,  of  which  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  complained,  was  repaired,  not  only  by  his 
appointment  to  the  deanerj'  of  Killala,  but  by 
a  pension  of  ;^300,  which  the  king  on  his 
death  conferred  on  his  widow,  with  reversion 
to  two  daughters. 


WhiiiLsIcal  Interruption. 

When  Dr.  Eeadon  was  rector  of  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  the  text  he  one  day  undertook  to  preach 
from  was,  '  Who  art  thou  ?'  After  reading  the 
text,  he  made  :as  was  his  custom;  a  pause,  for 
the  congregation  to  reflect  upon  the  words  ; 
when  a  gentleman,  in  a  military'  dress,  who 
at  the  instant  was  marching  very  sedately  up 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  supposing  it  a 
question  addressed  to  him,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  present,  replied,  '  I  am,  sir,  an  officer  of 
the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  on  a  recruiting 
party  here  :  and  having  brought  my  wife  and 
family  with  me,  I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry.'  This  so 
deranged  the  divine,  and  astonished  the  con- 


gregation, that  though  they  attempted  to 
listen  with  decorum,  the  discourse  was  not 
proceeded  in  without  considerable  difficulty. 


Dr.  Kennicott. 

After  Dr.  Kennicott  had  taken  orders,  nt 
went  to  officiate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at 
Totness,  his  native  town,  where  his  father 
filled  the  humble  situation  of  parish  clerk. 
When  his  father,  as  clerk,  proceeded  to  place 
the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a  struggle  ensued 
between  the  modesty  of  the  son,  and  the 
honest  pride  of  the  parent,  who  insisted  on 
paying  that  respect  to  his  son  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  show  to  other  clergymen. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  affecting  circumstance 
which  occurred  on  this  occasion.  His  mother 
had  often  declared,  she  should  never  be  able 
to  support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach  ; 
and  she  was  now  actually  so  overcome,  as  to 
be  taken  out  in  a  state  of  temporary  insensi- 
bility. 


Biair. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair  had  been  for 
twenty-three  years  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  'oefore  he  could  be  induced  to 
favour  the  world  with  a  volume  of  the  sermons 
which  had  so  long  furnished  instruction  and  de- 
light to  his  own  congregation.  He  transmitted 
the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  who,  after  keeping 
it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  dis- 
couraging the  publication.  I\Ir.  Strahan, 
however,  had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  his  opinion  ;  and  after  his  un- 
favourable letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent 
off,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas- 
eve,  1776,  a  note,  in  which  was  the  following 
paragraph  :  '  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first 
sermon  with  more  than  approbation  ;  to  say  it 
is  good,  is  too  little.'  Mr.  Strahan  had,  very 
soon  after  this  time,  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson  concerning  them  ;  and  then  he  very 
candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  John- 
son's note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
volume,  for  which,  in  conjuction  with  Mr. 
Cadell,  he  offered  ;^ioo.  The  offer  being 
accepted,  the  volume  was  published.  The 
.sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the  pro- 
prietors spontaneously  doubled  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  give  Dr.  Blair  for  the 
copyright.  Encouraged  by  the  public  appro- 
bation. Dr.  Blair  produced  three  additional 
volumes  at  different  intervals ;  for  the  first  of 
which,  or  second  of  the  series,  the  same 
liberal  publishers  gave  ;^3oo,  and  for  the  tw& 
others,  ^600  each. 

The  whole  of  these  volumes  experienced  a 
degree  of  success  whicli  exceeds  all  that  we 
read  of  in  the  history  of  pulpit  literature. 
'They  circulated,'  says  Dr.  Finlayson. 
'  rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  English 
tongue  extends  ;  they  were  soon  translated, 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  and 
his  present  majesty  (late  majesty,  George  III.) 
N  N  2 
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with  that  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  hterature  which  distinguishes  his 
Teign,  was  graciously  pleased  to  judge  them 
■worthy  of  a  public  reward,  By  a  royal  man- 
date to  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated  July 
25th,  1780,  a  pension  of  ;^2oo  was  conferred  on 
their  author,  which  continued  unaltered  till 
his  death.' 


Late  Attendance  at  Public 
Worship. 

A  want  of  punctual  attention  to  the  hour  of 
commencing  divine  service,  is  a  fault  but  too 
prevalent  in  worshipping  assemblies.  A  worthy 
clerg>-man  whose  congregation  had  given  him 
much  vexation  in  this  respect,  began  his  dis- 
course one  Sunday  in  these  terms :  '  When 
I  came  here  to  begin  to  worship  last  Sabbath 
morning,  I  believe  there  were  not  twenty 
people  in  the  chapel  ;  at  the  weekly  lecture  it 
was  the  same  ;  and  again  this  morning  ;  my 
heart  is  pained.  What  can  you  mean  by  this 
conduct?  Do  j-ou  mean  to  worship  God? 
then  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  and  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  Christian  minister,  that  this  is  no 
worship  ;  deceive  not  yourselves,  God  will 
not  accept  it  at  your  hands.'  He  proceeded 
to  enforce  this  point  with  great  earnestness 
and  feeling,  and  produced  such  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that  next  Sab- 
bath, almost  even.'  person  had  assembled  by 
the  time  he  ascended  the  pulpit. 

A  verj'  common  cause  of  late  attendance, 
especially  with  the  fair  sex,  is  the  time  em- 
ployed in  dressing.  Herbert  has  some  lines 
so  applicable  to  this  sort  of  apology',  that 
ever}'  lady  would  do  well  to  have  them 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  over 
her  toilet,  that  they  might  be  ever  present  to 
her  eyes. 

* ^I'o  be  dressed  ! 

Stay  not  for  the  other  pin.     Why  thou  hast 

lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds  1 ' 


Garrick's  Precepts  to  Preachers. 

The  celebrated  Garrick  having  been  re- 
quested by  Dr.  Stonehouse  to  favour  him  with 
his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
sermon  ought  to  be  delivered,  the  English 
Roscius  sent  him  the  following  judicious 
answer. 

WY   DEAR   PUPIL, 

You  know  how  j-ou  would  feel  and  speak  in 
a  parlour  concerning  a  friend  who  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  his  life,  and  with  what 
energetic  pathos  of  diction  and  countenance 
you  would  enforce  the  observ'ance  of  that 
which  3'ou  really  thought  would  be  for  his 
preser\'ation.  You  could  not  think  of  playing 
the  orator,  of  studying  your  emphases, 
cadences,  and  gestures  ;  you  would  be  your- 
self ;  and  the  interesting  nature  of  your  sub- 
ject impressing   your   heart,   would   furnish 


you  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  voice,  the 
most  proper  language,  the  most  engaging 
features,  and  the  most  suitable  and  graceful 
gestures.  What  you  would  thus  be  in  the 
parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit  ;  and  you  will  not 
fai  1  to  please,  to  effect,  and  to  profit.  Adieu, 
my  dear  friend. 


Archbishop  Usher. 

Usher,  afterwards  Archbi.'^hop  of  Armagh, 
was  very  zealous  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  averse  to  their  toleration.  He  once 
preached  before  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
government,  from  the  text  in  Ezekiel,  'And 
thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Judah  forty  days  ;  I  have  appointed  thee  each 
day  for  a  year.'  In  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
he  made  an  application  of  the  text  which  was 
remarkable.  '  From  this  year  (1601','  said  he, 
'  I  reckon  forty  years  ;  and  then  those  whom 
you  now  embrace  shall  be  your  ruin,  and 
you  shall  bear  their  iniquity.'  The  apparent 
accomplishment  of  this  prediction  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641,  was  a  singular  concurrence, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  in  his  own, 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  prophetic 
spirit. 

When  this  eminent  prelate  was  deprived  of 
his  benefices,  he  sought  leave  to  preach 
publicl}'-  in  London.  Through  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Selden,  he  became  preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  afforded  him 
a  maintenance ;  but  being  obliged  to  re- 
linquish it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
his  salary  was  curtailed,  and  he  lived  in 
poverty  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Apology  for  Flattery. 

James  II.  once  asked  a  preacher,  how  he 
could  justify  the  commending  of  princes  when 
they  did  not  deserve  it  ?  He  answered,  that 
princes  were  so  high  in  station,  that  preachers 
could  not  *ise  the  same  liberty  in  reproving 
them  as  other  men,  and  therefore  by  praising 
them  for  what  they  were  not,  taught  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  king  was  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  answer,  but  observed 
that,  for  himself,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  com- 
plimented into  his  duty ;  they  had  his  full 
permission  to  tell  him  plainly  of  his  faults ; 
he  desired  their  prayers,  and  not  their 
praises. 


Puritan  Court  Preachers, 

Edward  Dering,  a  puritan  divine  of  the  six- 
teenth century-,  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  He  appears  to  have 
carried  his  resistance  to  the  established 
religion  to  a  greater  height  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  did  not  spare  even  the  queen 
herself  (Elizabeth'.  On  one  occasion,  when 
preaching  before  her  majesty,  he  told  her  that 
when  she  was  persecuted  by  Queen  Mary,  her 
motto  was  tanquaiti  oz'is  (like  a  sheep;  ;  but 
now  it  might  be  taftquajn  iiidoviita  Jitvenca 
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(like  an  untamed  heifer\  The  queen,  with  a 
mildness  not  usual  with  her,  took  no  other 
notice  of  his  rudeness,  than  merely  to  order 
that  he  should  not  preach  at  court  again. 


Striking  Appeal. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  a  nonconformist  minister, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  once  discovered  among  his  congre- 
gation a  young  man,  who,  being  shut  out  of 
the  pews,  discovered  much  uneasiness,  and 
seemed  an.xious  to  quit  the  chapel.  Mr.  Doo- 
little feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him, 
effected  it  by  the  following  e.xpedient.  Turn- 
ing towards  one  of  the  members  of  his  church, 
who  sit  in  the  gallery,  he  asked  him  aloud, 
'  Brother,  do  you  repent  of  your  coming  to 
Christ?'  '  No,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  never  was 
happy  till  then  ;  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not 
come  to  him  sooner.'  Mr.  Doolittle  then 
turned  towards  the  opposite  gallerj-,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  aged  member  in  the 
same  manner 
you  came  to  Ch 

have  known  the  Lord  from  my  youth  up.'  He 
then  looked  down  upon  the  young  man, 
whose  attention  was  fully  roused,  and  fi.xing 
his  eyes  upon  him,  said,  '  Young  man,  are 
you  willing  to  com.e  to  Christ?'  This  un- 
expected address  from  the  pulpit  exciting  the 
I  observation  of  all  the  people,  so  affected  him, 

that  he  sat  down  and  hid  his  face.  Mr.  Doo- 
little repeated  his  question,  '  Young  man,  are 
yo7c  willing  to  come  to  Christ  ? '  Being  urged 
by  a  person  near  him  to  answer,  he  replied, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  But 
when,  sir?'  added  the  m.mister  in  a  solemn 
and  loud  tone.  He  mildly  answered,  '  Now, 
sir.'  'Then  stay,'  said  Mr.  Doolittle,  'and 
hear  the  word  of  God,  which  you  will  find  in 
2  Cor.  vi.  2.  "  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted 
time  ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." '  He  then 
made  so  impressive  a  discourse,  that  the 
young  man  dissolved  in  tears,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation. 


'  Brother,  do  vou  repent  that 
Christ  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I 


Nonconformity. 


When  Oliver  Heywood  was  about  to  quit 
the  living  of  Coley  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  laws  of 
conformit}'-,  one  of  his  hearers  was  very 
earnest  in  expressing  his  desire  that  he  would 
still  continue  their  preacher.  Mr.  Heywood 
said  he  would  as  gladly  preach,  as  they  could 
desire  it,  if  he  could  conform  with  a  safe  con- 
science. '  Oh  !  sir,'  replied  the  man,  '  many 
a  man  now-a-days  makes  a  great  gash  in  his 
conscience,  cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in 
yours  ?' 


'  Love  One  Another.' 

A  \Vclsh  parson  preacliing  from  this  text, 
'Love  one  another,'  told  his  congregation, 
that  in  Icind  and  respectful  treatment  to  our 


:  fellow  creatures,  we  were  inferior  to  the  brute 
i  creation.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  he  quoted  an  instance  of  two 
goats  in  his  own  parish,  that  once  met  upon  a 
,  bridge  so  very  narrow,  that  they  could  not 
!  pass  by  without  one  thrusting  the  other  off  into 
J  the  river.  '  And,'  continued  he,  '  how  do  you 
j  think  they  acted  ?  Why,  I  will  tell  you.  One 
:  goat  laid  himself  down,  and  let  the  other  leap 
j  over  him.  Ah !  beloved,  let  us  live  like  goats.' 

I  Arresting  Attention. 

A  party  of  clergymen  were  one  day  in  con- 
versation pleasantly  talking  of  their  success  in 
preaching.  One  of  them  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I 
once  converted  a  man  with  my  eyes'  When 
requested  to  explain,  he  added,  '  a  straggler 
once  entered  my  church,  and  casting  his  looks 
towards  me.  he  thought  I  was  staring  him  in 
the  face.  To  avoid  my  obser\'ation,  he  re- 
moved from  door  to  door,  but  to  no  purpose. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  stare  me  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  his  attention  was  thus  fixed  upon 
what  was  said,  and  his  sentiments  and  con- 
duct from  that  day  underwent  a  complete 
change.' 


Absence  of  Mind. 

A  very  absent  divine  finding  his  sight  begin 
to  fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  using  them,  preached  for  a 
brother  clergyman,  but  was  observed  to  have 
them  at  the  top  of  his  forehead  during  the 
whole  sermon.  '  So  you  have,  at  last,  taken 
to  spectacles,  doctor?'  said  a  friend  after  the 
service.  '  Yes,'  returned  the  unconscious  ab- 
sentee, '  I  found  I  could  not  do  without  them, 
and  I  wonder  now  I  never  used  them  till  to- 
day !' 

Scorners  Rebuked. 

Whitfield  being  informed  that  some  law^'ers 
had  come  to  hear  him  by  way  of  sport,  took 
for  his  text  these  words  :  '  And  there  came  a 
certain  lawyer  to  our  Lord.'  Designedly  he 
read,  '  And  there  came  certain  lawyers  to  our 
— I  am  wrong,  "  a  certabi  lawyer,"  I  was  al- 
most certain  that  I  was  wrong.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  oiie  lawyer  ;  but  what  a  wonder  if  there 
had  been  more  than  one  ?'  The  theme  of  the 
sermon  corresponded  with  its  commencement, 
and  those  who  came  to  laugh,  went  away 
edified. 


Burnet  and  Sprat. 

Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  old 
rivals.  On  some  public  occasion,  they  both 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent 
custom,  when  the  preacher  touched  any  fa- 
vourable topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his 
audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by 
a  loud  hiun,  continued  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  or  pleasure.     When  Burnet  preached, 
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part  of  his  congregation  huinmcd  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief.  NVhen 
Sprat  preached,  he  was  also  honoured  with 
the  like  animated  Intm;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,^  and  cried, 
'  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace.' 

Burnet's  sermon  ;says  Salmon)  was  remark- 
able for  sedition  ;  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty. 
Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  House  :  Sprat 
had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
king,  which  he  said  was  of  as  much  value  as 
the  thanks  of  the  Commons. 


A   Scottish   Covenanter. 

In  the  year  1666,  when  the  AVhiggamores, 
alias  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  were  in  arms, 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  College  of  Aberdeen, 
preached  at  Aberdeen  a  sermon  from  these 
words  in  Jeremiah  ;  '  Sion  is  wounded.'  In 
this  sermon,  a  cooy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  (Bibl.  Birch.  4459)  we 
have  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  style  of 
preaching  which  prevailed  in  those  days.  He 
sets  out  with  showing,  that  by  the  Sion  in  the 
text  was  meant  '  the  puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland  ; 
and  then  asks  '  Wha  has  wounded  her,  trow 
ye?'  '  To  this  purpose,'  he  says,  '  I'se  tell  you 
a  tale  ;  but  I'll  no  say 'tis  true  ;  butbe  it  true, 
or  be  it  fause,  tak  it  as  I  tak  it,  a  God  s  beni- 
son.  When  I  was  a  young  lad,  there  was  a 
winsome  man  Student  o'  Theology  at  the 
College  o'  Aberdeen  ;  and  he  was  to  mak  a 
preachment  before  the  Maisters,  Regents  0 
the  College,  and  out  o'  a'  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture o'  God  he  wailed  this  text ;  '  \V  hat  will 
ye  gi  me,  and  I'll  betray  him  ta  ye?'  (and  he 
could  ha'  i^aid  it  in  Latin,  Qjnd  dalntas  I) 
And  there  was  an  honest  auld  man  in  a  blew 
cap  sitting  at  the  feet  o'  the  powpit,  and  he 
says  till  him,  "  Sir,  gin  ye  betray  him,  I'se  gie 
ye  a  good  fat  bishopric."  Now  ye  may  learn 
by  this,  wha'  it  is  that  betrays  and  wounds 
the  peace  o'  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.'  Having 
thus  fixed  the  sin  of  wounding  Sion  or  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  on  the  prelates,  he  proceeds 
to  show  hozv  she  was  wounded  ;  first,  in  her 
head ;  second,  in  her  hand  ;  third,  in  her 
heart ;  and  fourthly,  in  her  feet.  Of  the  first 
head  there  are  three  sub-divisions,  showing 
how  the  prelates  had  wounded  the  Kirk,  ist 
'  With  the  sword  o'  their  pride  ;'  2nd.  With 
the  sword  o'  thcirgluttony  ;'  and  3rd. '  With  the 
sword  o"  their  covetousness.'  In  illustrating 
the  fourth  head,  or  wounding  the  feet,  he 
says,  '  I  can  remember  weel  since  the  Kirk  o 
Scotland  might  hae  been  likened  to  a  bonny 
na<^  that  could  have  ambled  and  paced  it  fu' 
sweetly;  but  the  bishops,  these  gallaping 
swingers,  they  gat  o'  the  back  o'  the  nag,  an' 
they  quite  jaded  him  up  to  ruin,  for  they  laid 
upon  his  back  the  Book  o'  Common  Prayer, 
xivz  Book  o'  Canons,  and  since  they  cam  frae 
Lonon,  the  Aith  o'  Supremacy,  and  the  Kirk 
law  books.  I  wonder  what  errand  they  had 
there  ;  but,  bcluved,  what  here  and  what 
there,  they  ha  sac  used  him,  that  they  hae  no 
left  him  a  fast  nail  in  his  feet.'     Having  dis- 


cussed the  four  sorts  of  wounds,  the  preacher 
proceeds.  '  And  now,  beluved,  \ve  may  tell 
a  tale  without  laughter  ;  we  can  liken  her  to 
nane  but  Balaam's  ass,  for  in  that  story  there 
is  four  things  to  be  heeded  :  ist.  The  ass,  that 
we  may  compare  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland. 
2ndly.  The  riders,  that's  e'en  the  proud 
bishops,  srdly.  The  angel  that  stopt  the  ass 
by  the  wav  ;  and  wha  trow  ye  that  is  ?  I'se 
sure  ye  wad  fain  hear  that.  It's  e'en  my  gude 
Lord  Eglinton,  God's  benison  light  on  his 
bonny  face  There  he  sits,  the  trimmest  sight 
that  e'er  the  puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland  saw.  4thly. 
There  was  a  portmanteau  behind  that  nag, 
an'  what  irow  ye  was  in  it  ?  E'en  the  Book  of 
Common  Praver,  and  the  Book  of  Canons, 
an'  the  Aith  o'  Supremacy,  an'  the  Kirk  law 
books  :  but  I  hope  the  good  angel  will  tak 
him  (episcopacy;  out  o'  the  saddle,  for  he 
hings  by  the  hough  hauf  in  and  hauf  out ;  fain 
wad  he  keep  in  ;  an'  tells  ye,  let  him  but  stay 
in,  and  he'll  na'  trouble  ye  wi'  a  portmanteau 
any  more  ;  but  the  de'el's  awilypow  ;  let  him 
but  get  in  his  little  finger,  an'  he'll  soon  get 
in  his  whole  hand  ;  let  but  the  loon  get  in 
the  saddle,  and  we  may  a'  pow  till  we  are 
weary  before  we  get  him  out  again.  But  a 
word  or  two  o'  use  ;  and  first  a  word  o'  en- 
couragement to  a'  the  gude  people  that  ha' 
already  set  their  hearts  an'  hands  to  the  read- 
ing an'  avowing  the  solemn  league  .an'  cove- 
nant. Well,  I  say,  nae  mare  but  this,  as  ye 
hae  begun  this  gude  work,  e'en  sa  perfect 
it,  an'  ye  shall  nae  want  your  reward  in 
heaven.' 


Latimer. 

The  first  remarkable  occasion  on  which 
Latimer,  one  of  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  introduced  the  reformation 
into  England,  publicly  avowed  his  opinion 
respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  in  a  course  of  sermons,  which  he 
delivered  during  the  Christmas  holidays  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  belonged.  He 'insisted  particularly  on  the 
great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in 
an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  in  comparison  with  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  external  observances  were  of  no 
manner  of  value.  The  orthodox  part  of  the 
clergy,  as  they  were  then  called,  could  not 
allow  such  heresies  to  pass  without  some 
attempt  at  a  public  confutation  of  them.  The 
task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckingham, 
Prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in 
the  same  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after;  and 
with  great  pomp  and  prolixity,  declared 
against  the' dangerous  tendency  of  Latimers 
opinions,  particularly  the  dreadful  notion  of 
having  the  Scriptures  in  English.  '  If  that 
heresy,'  said  he,  '  were  to  prevail,  we  should 
soon  see  an  end  of  everything  useful  among 
us.  I'he  ploughman  reading,  that  if  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen  to 
look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour  :  the 
baker  likewise  reading  that  a  little   leaven 
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will  corrupt  his  lump,  would  give  us  very  in- 
sipid bread ;  the  simple  man  also  finding 
himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in 
a  few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of 
blind  beggars.'  Latimer  could  not  help  lis- 
tening with  secret  pleasure  to  this  ingenious 
reasoning ;  and  longed  till  an  opportunity 
came  round  for  exposing  it.  ^Vhen  it  came 
again  to  his  turn  to  preach,  the  whole  Uni- 
versity crowded  to  hear  him.  Among  the 
rest.  Prior  Buckingham  himself  entered  the 
church  with  his  cowl  about  his  shoulders, 
and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  importance 
before  the  pulpit.  Latimer  with  great  gra- 
vity recapitulated  the  learned  doctor's  argu- 
ments, placed  them  in  the  strongest  light, 
and  then  assailed  them  with  so  much  good 
humour,  that  without  exciting  one  unfavour- 
able sentiment  against  himself,  he  made  his 
adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous. 
He  then  with  great  address  appealed  to  the 
people  ;  descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in 
which  their  guides  had  always  held  their 
understandings ;  expressed  his  indignation  at 
their  being  treated  with  such  contempt ;  and 
wished  that  his  honest  countr>'men  might 
only  have  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  till  they 
were  guilty  of  so  absurd  an  interpretation  of 
them,  as  that  apprehended  by  the  learned 
friar. 

Latimer  was  afterwards  interdicted  from 
preaching  by  his  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  but  there,  fortunately,  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  a  Protestant  Prior  in  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Austin  Friars, 
who  having  a  monaster^'  exempt  from  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of 
Latimer,  boldly  licensed  him  to  preach  there. 
The  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited 
fhe  curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friar's  chapel 
was  soon  incapable  of  containing  the  crowds 
that  solicited  admission.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  same  Bishop  of  Ely 
who  had  interdicted  Latimer,  was  now  often 
one  of  his  hearers  ;  and  had  the  ingenuous- 
ness to  declare,  that  he  was  among  the  best 
preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 

After  Latimer's  promotion  to  the  See  of 
Worcester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  he 
preached  before  the  court.  The  sermon 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  at  a 
subsequent  convocation  of  the  bishops,  at 
which  the  king  was  present,  denounced  to 
his  majesty  as  seditious,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Latimer  being  called  upon  by 
Henry  with  some  sternness  to  vindicate  him- 
self, was  so  far  from  denying  or  even  palliat- 
ing what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly  justified 
it ;  and  turning  to  the  king  with  that  noble 
unconcern  which  a  good  conscience  inspires, 
made  this  answer  :  '  I  never  thought  myself 
worthy,  and  I  never  sued  to  be  a  preacher 
before  your  Grace  ;  but  I  was  called  to  it ; 
and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike  it,  to 
give  place  to  my  betters,  for  I  grant  there 
may  be«  a  great  many  more  worthy  of  the 
room  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your  Grace's 
pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I  could 
be  content  to  bear  their  books  after  them. 
But  if  your  Gra.ce  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I 


would   desire  you   to  give  me  leave  to  dis- 
charge my  conscience,  and  to  frame  my  doc- 
trine according  to  my  audience.       I  had  been 
a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have  preached  so  at 
the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  1  preach  before 
your  Grace.'     This  answer  baffled  the  malice 
j  of  his  accuser.      The  severity  of  the  king's 
I  countenance  relaxed  into  a  gracious  smile  ; 
j  and  Latimer  was  dismissed  with  that  obliging 
]  freedom  which  this  monarch  never  used  but 
1  to  those  he  esteemed. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Edward  VL,  Latimer  preached 
the  Lent  sermons  before  his  majestj'  ;  and 
such  were  the  crowds  which  then  resorted  to 
hear  him,  that  Heylin  tells  us,  the  pulpit  was 
removed  out  of  the  Royal  Chapel  into  the 
Privy  Garden. 

His  style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  captivating ;  simple  and  familiar, 
often  enlivened  with  anecdote,  irony,  and 
humour ;  and  still  oftener  swelling  into 
strains  of  the  most  impassioned  and  awaken- 
ing eloquence.  Of  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  we  have  the  followmg  striking  speci- 
men in  one  of  his  sermons  delivered  at  court 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  age.  '  Take 
heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  take  heed, 
and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  take  heed,  and 
beware  of  covetousness  ;  and  what  if  I  should 
say  nothing  else  these  three  or  four  hours 
but  these  words  ?  Great  complaints  there  are 
of  it,  and  much  crying  out,  and  much  preach- 
ing, but  little  amendment  that  I  can  see. 
j  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Then 
have  at  the  root ;  out  with  your  swords,  ye 
preachers,  and  strike  at  the  root.  Stand  not 
ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  for  new 
branches  will  spring  out  again ;  but  strike  at 
the  root,  and  fear  not  these  great  men,  these 
men  of  power,  these  oppressors  of  the  needy ; 
fear  them  not,  but  strike  at  the  root.' 


Peter  Martyr. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Peter  JSIartjT  was 
governor  of  the  monastery^  of  St.  Peter  ad 
aram  in  Naples,  when  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Zuinglius  and 
Bucer,  and  was  led  by  them  to  think  favour- 
ably of  the  Protestant  faith.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  subsequently  with  Valdes,  a 
Spanish  lawyer,  so  confirmed  him  in  his 
inclination  to  the  new  doctrines,  that  he 
made  no  scruple  to  preach  them  privately  to 
many  persons  of  distinction,  and  sometimes 
even  publicly.  Thus,  when  preaching  on 
I  Cor.  iii.  13,  he  boldly  affirmed,  that  it  had 
no  reference,  as  had  always  before  been 
contended,  to  the  existence  of  a  purga- 
torJ^  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  the  fire  there 
spoken  of,  is  such  a  fire  as  both  good  and 
bad  must  pass  through ;  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.' 
'And  this,'  says  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  manner, 
'seeming  to  shake  a  main  pillar  of  purgatory, 
the  Pope's  furnace,  the  fire  whereof,  like  the 
philosopher's  stone,  melteth  all  his  leaden 
balls  into  pure  gold  ;   some    of  his   tmder- 
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chemists,  like  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen, 
began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  caused  him 
to  be  silenced.' 


Bishop  Jewel. 


Few  sermons  ever  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  period,  or  has  been  productive  of 
such  effects,  as  that  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  from  these 
\vorUs  :  '  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord, 
that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed  took  bread,'  &.c.  This  sermon  is 
said  to  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  England  ;  but  the  chal- 
lenge which  he  then  made,  and  afterwards 
several  times,  and  in  several  places  repeated, 
was  the  most  stinging  part  of  his '  discourse. 
In  this  sermon  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  to 
produce  but  one  clear  and  evident  testimony 
out  of  any  father  or  famous  writer  who 
flourished  within  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  of  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the 
articles  which  the  Catholics  maintain  against 
the  Church  of  England. 

'  This  challenge,'  says  Dr.  Heylin,  '  being 
thus  published  in  so  great  an  auditor^', 
startled  the  English  Papists  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;'  and  a  long  and  able  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  challenger  was  the  most 
powerful  combatant,  succeeded. 


Tributes  to  the  Faith. 

When  Bishop  Otto  introduced  Christianity 
into  Pomerania,  and  among  other  towns 
visited  Giitzkow,  he  found  there  a  magnificent 
heathen  temple  ;  he  had  it  pulled  down,  and 
a  Christian  church  erected.  When  the  new 
church  was  to  becon.secrated,  Count  Mtizlaff, 
the  lord  of  the  town  and  district,  appeared  at  the 
cereniony.  The  bishop  .spoke  to  him,  saying, 
'  (),  sir  !  this  consecration  is  nothing,  unless 
thou  and  thy  whole  people  consecrate  your- 
selves to  God.'  The  Count  replied,  'What 
shall  I  do  more?  I  have  been  baptized  at 
Usedom.  What  do  you  require  further  of 
ms  ?'  Otto  spoke  :  '  Thou  hast  many  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  whom  thou  detainest  for  their 
ransom,  and  there  are  Christians  among  them. 
Release  them,  and  rejoice  them  this  day  in 
honour  of  Christ,  and  the  consecration  of  this 
church.'  Mtizlaff  hereupon  ordered  all  the 
Christians  among  the  prisoners  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  set  at  liberty.  The  bishop  then, 
encouraged  by  this  concession,  continued : 
'  The  Heathen,  too,  are  our  brethren  ;  release 
them  also  at  my  entreaty  ;  I  will  baptize  them, 
and  lead  them  to  our  Saviour.'  'fhe  Count 
ordered  the  Hf.ithensalso  to  be  brought  ;  and 
the  bishop  baptized  them,  and  every  eye  was 
bedewed  with  tears. 

When  it  was  now  thought  that  all  the 
prisoners  were  released,  and  they  were  going 
to  proceed  vvith  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
the  .servants  \<--ere  to   bring  salt,    wine,  and 


ashes,  which  were  wanted  for  the  ceremony. 
But  there  were  no  ashes,  and  the  servants  ran 
to  fetch  some.  'I'hey  went  into  the  first  and 
into  the  second  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  found  nothing.  While  they  were  seeking 
in  the  third  house,  they  heard  underground 
a  man  lamenting  and  groaning  ;  and  on  ask- 
ing learned  that  it  was  a  Dane  of  high  rank, 
who  was  kept  as  a  hostage  for  five  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  which  his  father  owed  to  the 
Count  for  injury  done  him.  They  informed 
the  bishop,  who  would  willingly  have  begged 
for  him,  but  dared  not,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  injury.  How  could  he  still 
farther  trouble  the  noble  Count  ?  But  Mtizlaff 
heard  the  whispering,  and  enquired :  then 
the  servants  said  softly,  '  .Sir,  the  Dane !' 
At  this  the  Count  started,  and  it  cost  him 
a  great  effort  ;  yet  he  exclaimed,  '  He  is 
my  worst  enemy,  and  should  make  me  am- 
ple atonement ;  but  to-day  I  will  regard  no 
loss.  Be  it  so  :  release  the  Dane  also,  and 
may  God  be  gracious  to  me.'  Then  they 
fetched  the  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in  his 
chains  by  the  altar,  and  Otto  pronounced  the 
benediction. 


Calamy's  Reproof  to  General 
Monk. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy  was  once  preach' 
ing  before  General  Monk,  and  having  occa- 
sion to  speak  q{  JiltJiy  lucre,  he  said,  '  And 
why  is  it  ca\\&d  Jiithy,  but  because  it  makes 
men  do  base  andj^////j'  things  ?'  '  Some  men,' 
added  he,  'will  betray  three  kingdoms  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake.'  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  usually  waved  in 
his  hand,  at  the  pew  in  which  General  Monk 
sat.  The  allusion  was  doubtless  applicable 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  reverend  preacher 
spoke  ;  but  the  three  kingdoms  appear  them- 
selves to  have  thought  differently. 


Exemplary    Prelate. 

Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and 
industry  as  a  preacher,  even  after  his  prefer- 
ment to  a  mitre.  From  September,  1583, 
when  he  was  Dean  of  Durham,  to  the  twenty- 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  1622,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  kept  an  account  of  all  the 
sermons  he  preached,  the  place  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  distinguished  persons,  if 
any,  before  whom  they  were  delivered.  It 
appears  from  this  record,  that  he  preached, 
while  Dean  of  Durham,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  ;  while  Bishop  of  Durham,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  while  Archbishop  of 
York,  to  the  time  above  mentioned,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  in  all,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  sermons  !  At  the 
end  of  each  year,  he  set  down  how  many 
sermons  he  had  preached  :  and  usually  adds 
a  lamentation  that  the  number  is  not  greater. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  i6tq,  he  writes,  '  Sum.  Scru 
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32,  eheii  /'  at  the  end  of  1620,  Sum.  Ser.  35, 
eheu?  The  state  of  the  account  for  1621, 
appears  to  have  grieved  him  still  more.  '  An. 
1621,  sore  afflicted  with  a  rheiime  and  coughe 
diverse  months,  so  that  I  never  could  preach 
until  Easter  daye.  The  Lord  foregive  me  !' 
It  is  supposed  that  there  was  scarce!}'  a 
pulpit  in  the  wide  diocese.s  of  Durham  and 
York,  in  which  he  had  not  appeared. 


Archbishop  Herring. 

Herring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  took  occasion,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  to  condemn  Gay's  cele- 
brated drama,  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  as  of 
pernicious  consequence  to  morals  ;  and  much 
clamour  and  ridicule  was  e.xcited  against  him 
on  this  account.  He  had  the  suffrages,  how- 
ever, of  nearly  all  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
public.  Swift,  in  No.  3  of  his  hitelligencer, 
has  spoken  of  Herring's  interference  in  terms 
which  do  the  writer  little  credit.  '  I  should 
be  very  sorry/  he  says,  '  that  any  of  them 
[the  clergy]  should  be  so  weak  as  to  imitate 
a  court  chaplain  in  England,  who  preached 
against  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  probably 
will  do  more  good,  than  a  thousand  sermons 
of  so  stupid,  so  injudicious,  and  so  prostitute 
a  divine.'  The  sermons  of  Archbishop  Her- 
ring, a  volume  of  which  have  been  published, 
contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  abusive 
tirade  ;  they  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  un- 
affected piety  and  benevolence  ;  and  cannot 
be  read  without  profit,  by  any  who  are  open 
to  the  influences  of  genuine  Christianity. 


The  Two  Abbots. 

George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Robert,  his  brother,  Bishop  of  Salisbury', 
were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  their  day.  '  George,'  says  one  of  their  bio- 
graphers, '  was  the  more  plausible  preacher  ; 
Robert,  the  greater  scholar ;  George,  the 
abler  statesman ;  Robert  the  deeper  divine  ; 
gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in 
Robert.' 

John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  happening  to  hear 
Robert  once  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  was 
so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  immediately  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rich  living  of  Bingham,  in 
Nottinghamshire. 

It  appears  that  the  claims  to  preferment 
which  Robert  had  established,  by  his  success- 
ful exertions  as  a  preacher,  were  somewhat 
impeded  by  several  works  which  he  wrote 
against  Dr.  William  Bishop,  then  a  secular 
priest,  but  afterwards  titular  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the 
king,  on  his  presenting  himself  at  court  to  do 
homage  for  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  ob- 
served, '  Abbot,  I  have  had  very  much  to  do 
to  make  ♦thee  a  bishop,  but  I  know  no  reason 
for  it,  unless  it  were,  because  thou  hast 
written  against  one  (Dr.  Bishop).' 

Both  the  brothers  were    noted  for   (heir 


enmity  to  the  celebrated  Laud.  Robert,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  made  a  violent  attack  on 
him,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
by  Wood,  in  his  '  Annals.' 

'  On  Shrove  Sunday,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  year  ,'1614',  it  happened  that  Dr. 
Laud  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  and  in  his 
sermon  insisted  on  some  points  which  might 
indiiTerently  be  imputed  either  to  Popery  or 
Arminianism  (as  about  this  time  they  began 
to  call  it^,  though,  in  themselves,  they  were 
by  some  thought  to  be  no  other  than  the  true 
docrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
having  occasion  in  that  sermon  to  touch  upon 
the  Presbyterians  and  their  proceedings,  he 
used  some  words  to  this  effect,  viz.,  '  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  as  bad  as  the  Papists.' 
Which  be:ng  directly  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  the 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  and  knowing 
how  much  Dr.  Laud  had  been  distasted  by 
his  brother  when  he  lived  in  O.xford.  con- 
ceived he  could  not  better  satisfy  himself  and 
oblige  his  brother,  now  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, than  by  exposing  him  (on  the  next 
occa-sion),  both  to  shame  and  censure,  which 
he  did  accordingly.  For  preaching  at  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East,  upon  Easter  Day  (161 5), 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  turn  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  he  pointed  at  him  so  directly,  that 
none  of  the  auditors  were  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  at  whom  he  aimed.  Dr.  Laud  being 
not  present  at  the  first  preaching  of  the 
sermon,  was,  by  his  friends,  persuaded  to 
show  himself  at  St.  Mary's  the  Sunday 
after,  when  it  should  come  to  be  repeated 
'according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  this 
University),  to  whose  persuasions  giving  an 
unwilling  consent,  he  heard  himself  sufficiently 
abused  for  almost  an  hour  together,  and  that 
so  palpably  and  grosslj-,  that  he  was  pointed 
to  as  he  sate.'  It  appears  that  Laud  con- 
sulted his  patron,  Dr.  Neal,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, on  the  subject  of  his  attack;  but  was 
probably  dissuaded  by  Neal  from  taking  any 
notice  of  it,  as  we  do  not  find  that  he  wrote 
any  answer  or  vindication. 


Massillon. 

This  distinguished  preacher  raised  himself 
by  his  talents  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  to  be 
the  highest  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  both  for  eloquence  and  piety.  His 
most  celebrated  sermon  is  that  on  the  small 
number  of  the  elect,  which  occasioned  many 
of  his  audience  to  rise  from  their  seats,  struck 
with  the  horror  of  not  being  of  the  number. 
[See  A?tecdotes  0/  Eloquence,  p.  loi.]  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  this  admirable  discourse. 

'  If  you  know  to  what  obligations  the  title 
of  Christian,  which  you  bear,  binds  you ; 
if  you  understand  the  holiness  of  your  state  ; 
how  much  it  prescribes  to  you  a  faithful  life, 
a  continual  vigilance,  precaution  against  the 
temptations  of  sensual  gratifications  ;  in  a 
word,  conformity  to  Jesus  Christ  crucified  ; 
if  you    could    comprehend  '\\ ;  if  you  would 
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consider,  that  before  loving  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  all  your  strength,  a  single  desire 
which  does  not  relate  to  him  would  defile 
you ;  if  you  could  comprehend  this,  you 
would  find  yourself  a  monster  before  his  eyes. 
What  would  you  say  of  obligations  so  holy, 
and  manners  so  profane  ?  a  vigilance  so  con- 
tinual, and  a  life  so  careless  and  dissipated  ? 
a  love  of  God  so  pure,  so  full,  so  universal, 
and  a  heart  always  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
affections,  either  strange  or  criminal?  If  it  be 
thus,  O  my  God  !  who  can  then  be  saved  ? 
Few  people,  my  dear  audience  ;  it  will  not  be 
you,  unless  you  are  changed !  it  v/ill  not  be 
those  who  resemble  you  ;  it  will  not  be  the 
multitude. 

'  Who  then  can  be  saved?  Do  you  wish  to 
know?  It  will  be  those  who  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear ;  who  live  amidst  the 
world,  but  who  live  not  as  the  world. 

'  Who  can  be  saved  ?  That  Christian 
woman,  who,  confined  to  the  circle  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  educates  her  children  in  faith 
and  piety,  leaving  to  the  Almighty  the  de- 
cision of  their  destiny  ;  who  is  adorned  with 
chastity  and  modesty  ;  who  does  not  sit  in 
the  assembly  of  the  vain ;  who  does  not 
make  for  herself  a  law  of  the  foolish  customs 
of  the  world,  but  corrects  those  customs  by 
the  law  of  God,  and  gives  credit  to  virtue  by 
her  rank  and  example. 

'Who  can  be  saved?  That  faithful  man, 
who,  in  these  degenerate  days,  imitates  the 
manners  of  the  primitive  Christians,  whose 
hands  are  innocent  and  body  pure  ;  that 
vigilant  man,  v.'ho  has  not  received  his  soul  in 
vain,  but  who,  even  amidst  the  dangers  of 
high  life,  continually  applies  himself  to 
purify  it  ;  that  just  man  who  does  not  use 
deception  towards  his  neighbour,  and  who 
owes  not  to  doubtful  means  the  innocent  in- 
crease of  his  fortune  ;  that  generous  man  who 
loads  with  benefits  the  enemy  who  wi.shes 
to  destroy  him,  and  injures  not  his  rivals, 
except  by  superior  merit  :  that  sincere  man 
who  does  not  sacrifice  truth  to  a  contemptible 
interest,  and  who  knows  not  how  to  please  in 
betraying  his  conscience ;  that  charitable  man 
who  makes  of  his  house  and  credit  the  asylum 
of  his  brethren,  and  of  his  person  the  conso- 
lation of  the  afflicted  ;  that  man  who  uses  his 
Avealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  who  is 
submissive  in  afflictions,  a  Christian  in  in- 
juries, penitent  even  in  prosperity. 

'Who  can  be  saved?  You,  my  dear 
hearers,  if  you  will  follow  these  examples. 
Behold  '  these  are  the  people  who  will  be 
saved ;  but  these  certainly  do  not  constitute 
the  greatest  number. 

'  There  is  perhaps  no  person  here,  who 
cannot  say  to  himself,  "  I  live  as  the  majority, 
as  those  of  my  rank,  of  my  age,  and  of  my 
condition."  I  am  lost  if  I  die  in  this  state. 
But  what  is  more  calculated  to  frighten  a 
soul,  to  whom  there  remains  still  something 
to  be  done  for  its  salvation  ?  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  multitude  who  tremble  not.  Only  a 
small  number  of  pious  persons  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear ;  all  the  rest  are  calm. 
One  knows  in  general,  that  the  majority  of 


mankind  are  lost,  but  he  flatters  himself  that 
after  having  lived  with  the  multitude,  he  will 
be  distinguished  from  them  in  death;  each 
one  puts  himself  in  the  case  of  chimerical  ex- 
ception, each  augurs  favourably  for  himself. 
And  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  address  my- 
self to  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  here  assem- 
bled. I  speak  no  more  of  the  rest  of  men ; 
I  regard  you  as  if  you  alone  were  upon  the 
earth ;  and  behold  the  thoughts  which  oc- 
cupy and  terrify  me.  I  suppose  that  this  is 
your  last  moment,  and  the  end  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  the  heavens  are  going  to  open  over 
your  heads,  Jesus  Christ  to  appear  in  his 
glory  in  the  middle  of  this  temple  ;  and  that 
you  are  assembled  here  only  to  expect  him, 
and  as  trembling  criminals,  to  whom  he  is 
going  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  pardon,  or 
a  decree  of  eternal  death  ;  because  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  flatter  yourselves,  that  you 
shall  die  better  than  3'ou  are  at  this  time.  All 
those  designs  of  change  which  amuse  you 
now,  will  amuse  you  even  to  the  bed  of  death  ; 
it  is  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  everything 
that  you  will  then  find  new  in  yourselves, 
will  be  perhaps  an  account,  a  little  greater 
than  that  which  ^-ou  would  have  to  render  on 
this  day  ;  and  from^  what  you  would  be,  if  He 
should  come  to  judge  you  in  the  present 
moment,  you  can  almost  with  certainty  decide 
what  you  will  be  at  departing  from  this  life. 
But  I  demand  of  you,  and  I  demand  it  of  you 
struck  with  horror,  not  separating  in  this 
point  my  lot  from  yours,  and  putting  myself 
in  the  same  state  in  which  I  wish  that  I  should 
be.  I  ask  you,  then,  if  Jesus  Christ  should 
appear  in  this  temple,  in  the  midst  of  this  as- 
sembly, the  most  august  in  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  us,  in  order  to  make  the 
just  discrimination  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  do  you  believe  that  the  majority  of  us, 
who  are  here  assembled,  would  be  placed  on 
the  right?  Do  you  believe  that  the  number 
would  be  equal?  Do  you  believe  that  He 
would  find  here  even  ten  pious  men,  which 
the  Almighty  could  not  formerly  find  in  five 
populous  cities  ?  I  demand  it  of  you  ;  you 
are  i°  it  or  nut  of  it ;  and  I  am  ignorant  of  it 
myself  Thou  alone,  O  my  God  !  knowest 
tho.se  who  belong  to  thee.  But  if  we  know 
not  those  who  belong  to  him,  we  know  at  least 
that  sinners  do  not  belong  to  Him.  But 
who  are  the  faithful  ones  here  assembled? 
Titles  and  dignities  ought  to  be  counted  as 
nothing  ;  you  will  be  deprived  of  them  before 
Jesus  Christ.  Who  are  they?  Msiny  sinners 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  converted ;  still  rnore 
who  wish  it,  but  who  defer  their  conversion  : 
many  others  who  are  converted  only  to  fall 
again  into  sin.  In  fine,  a  great  number, 
who  believe  they  have  no  need  of  conversion  ; 
these  are  the  reproved.  Retrench  these  four 
sorts  0/  sinners  from  this  holy  assembly  ;  for 
they  will  be  retrenched  from  it  on  that  great 
day. 

'  Appear  now,  ye  just ;  where  are  j'ou  ? 
Remains  of  Israel,'  pass  to  the  right;  wheat 
of  Jesus  Christ,  separate  from  this  straw 
destined  to  the  fire ;  O  God  !  where  are  thy 
elect !    And  what  remain  for  thy  lot  ?' 
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Jeremy  Taylor. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orators  that  his  country-  can 
boast.  There  was  such  a  loftiness  in  his  style, 
and  such  touching  and  heartfelt  appeals  to 
familiar  life,  that  it  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
that  'the  dancing  light  he  throws  upon  objects, 
is  like  an  aurora  borealis  plaj-ing  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth.'  Dr.  Rust,  who  preached 
the  bishop's  funeral  sermon,  passes  the  follow- 
ing splendid  panegj^ric  on  him.  '  He  had  the 
good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence 
of  an  orator,  the  fancj'  of  a  poet,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a 
philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the 
sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel, 
and  the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion 
enough  for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for  a 
universitj',  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of 
virtuosi  ;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  his  cl«rgy  that  he 
left  behind  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world.' 


I  does  your  majesty  read  your  speeches,  when 
it  may  be  presumed  that  yot(  can  have  no  such 
reason  V'  '  Why,  truly,'  said  the  king,  '  I  have 
asked  my  subjects  so  often  for  money,  t'nat  1 
am  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face.' 


Turnincr  out  a  Congrreo^ation. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
Cromwell,  who  had  begun  to  rise  in  the  army, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hitch,  one  of  the  vicars 
of  Ely,  stating,  that  '  lest  the  soldiers  should 
in  any  tumultuous  or  disorderlj-  way  attempt 
the  reformation  of  the  Cathedral  church,  he 
required  him  to  forbear  altogether  the  choir 
service  ;  as  he  must  answer  for  it,  if  any  dis- 
order should  arise  thereupon.'  He  also  ad- 
vised him  to  have  more  frequent  preaching 
than  had  been  hitherto  usual  in  the  cathedral, 
till  he  should  have  further  directions  from  the 
parliament.  Notwithstanding  this  letter,  Mr. 
Hitch  continued  to  officiate  as  before  ;  upon 
which  Cromwell,  with  his  hat  on,  attended  by 
a  party  of  soldiers,  followed  by  the  rabble, 
entered  the  chuich  while  IMr.  Hitch  was 
preaching,  and  addressing  himself  to  IMr. 
Hitch,  said,  '  I  am  a  man  under  authority, 
and  am  commanded  to  dismiss  this  assembly.' 
j\ir.  Hitch  paused  m  his  sermon ;  but  Crom- 
v.-elL  and  the  rabble  passing  on  towards  the 
communion  table,  he  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
course. Crom\rell  immediately  returned,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword  in  a  great 
passion,  bade  Mr.  Hitch  *  leave  off  his  fool- 
ing, and  come  down  ;'  and  then  drove  out  the 
congregation. 


Stillingfieet  and  Charles  11. 

Charles  the  Second  once  demanded  of  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  court, 
'  why  he  read  his  sermons  before  him,  when 
on  ever>'  other  occasion  his  sermons  were  de- 
livered extempore?'  The  doctor  answered, 
that  overawed  by  so  many  great  and  noble 
person?iges,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  dared  not  to  trust  his  powers.  '  And 
now,'  said  the  divine,  'will  your  majesty  per- 
mit me  to  ask  a  question  ?'  '  Certainly,'  said 
the  condescending  monarch.      '  Why,   then, 


Extemporaneous  Preaching. 

A  late  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec, 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  gift 
of  extemporaneous  preaching  ;  and  the  officers, 
in  order  to  put  it  to  the  test,  used  frequently 
to  send  him  anonymous  letters,  which  they 
contrived  to  have  delivered  to  him  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  the  pulpit,  challenging 
him  to  preach,  on  the  instant,  on  some  out  of 
the  way  text  or  other  of  their  selection  ;  which 
he  never  failed  to  do  with  considerable  success. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  overstepping  the 
limits  which  a  just  lespect  should  have  pre- 
scribed to  their  levity,  they  requested  him  to 
give  them  a  sermon  on  the  t/t'zw/ /A command- 
ment. The  worthy  preacher,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted  or  displeased,  began  by  announc- 
ing that  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  and 
would  cheerfully  comply  with  it.  '  The  sub- 
ject, then,  my  beloved  brethren,'  proceeded 
he,  '  of  the  discourse  which  is  to  follow,  you 
will  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  John,  v.  5,  6. 
And  novr  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  not  as  though 
1  wrote  a  7iew  co);i}nandinc7it  unto  thee,  but 
that  which  we  had  from  the  beginning  ;  that 
we  love  one  another.  And  this  love  is,  that 
we  walk  after  his  commandments.  This  is  the 
commandment — That  as  ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning,  ye  should  walk  in  it.' 


Timidity. 

Dr.  Westfield,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  so  excellent  a 
predcher,  that  Bishop  King  said  he  was  '  born 
an  orator  ;'  and  yet  he  was  of  such  extreme 
modest}-,  that  he  never  ascended  the  pulpit, 
even  when  he  had  been  fifty  years  a  preacher, 
but  he  trembled.  Preaching  once  before  the 
king  at  Oxford,  he  fainted  av.ay ;  but  his 
majesty  awaited  his  recovery,  and  then  had 
from  him  such  a  sermon,  as  abundantly  re- 
warded the  roj'al  condescension. 

Bishop  Bull. 

Bishop  Bull's  first  appointment  in  the  church, 
was  the  small  benefice  of  St.  George's,  near 
Bristol.  A  little  occurrence,  soon  after  his 
coming  to  this  living,  contributed  greatly  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  One 
Sunday,  after  he  had  begun  his  sermon,  as  he 
was  turning  over  his  Bible  to  explain  some 
texts  of  Scripture  which  he  had  quoted,  his 
notes,  which  were  written  on  several  small 
pieces  of  paper,  flew  out  of  the  Bible  into  the 
middle  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  congre- 
gation fell  into  laughter,  concluding  th.at  their 
young  preacher  would  be  at  a  stand  for  the 
want,  or,  at  least,  the  derangement  of  his 
materials  ;  but  some  of  the  more  grave  and 
better  natured  sort,  gathered  up  the  scattered 
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notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Bull  perceiving  that  most  of  the  audience, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sea-faring  persons,  -were 
rather  inclined  to  take  delight  in  his  mis- 
chance, replaced  the  leaves  in  the  Bible,  and 
shutting  it,  %vent  on  with  the  discourse  to  the 
end,  without  once  referring  to  them.  Having 
by  this  ready  effort  secured  the  good  opinion 
of  his  flock,  it  was  not  long  till  he  gained  their 
affections ;  of  which,  on  another  occasion, 
they  gave  a  striking  proof.  While  Mr.  Bull 
was  preaching,  a  Quaker  came  into  the  church, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  cried  out, 
'  George,  come  down,  thou  art  a  false  prophet 
and  a  hireling  1'  The  people  incensed  at  this 
indignity  to  their  pastor,  fell  upon  the  poor 
Quaker  with  such  fury,  that  ilr.  Bull  was 
obliged  to  come  down  from  the  pulpit  to 
rescue  him  out  of  their  hands ;  having  done 
so,  he  went  up  again,  and  finished  his 
sermon. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  at  this  period, 
would  not  admit  of  the  open  and  public  use 
of  the  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;'  but  Mr. 
Bull  formed  all  his  public  devotions  out  of  it, 
and  was  commended  as  a  person  who  prayed 
by  the  spirit,  by  many  who  condemned  the 
Common  Prayer  as  a  'beggarly  element,' 
and  'a  carnal  performance.'  A  singular  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  to  him  on  being  sent 
for  to  baptize  the  child  of  a  dissenter  in  his 
parish.  On  this  occasion,  he  made  use  of  the 
office  of  baptism  as  prescribed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  which  he  had  got  entirely  by 
heart,  and  which  he  went  through  with  so 
much  seraphic  devotion,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany were  much  affected.  After  the  cere- 
mony, the  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a 
great  many  thanks,  intimating,  at  the  same 
time,  with  how  much  greater  edification  those 
prayed,  who  entirely  depended  on  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  assistance  in  their  extemporary 
effusions,  than  others  did,  who  tied  themselves 
up  to  premeditated  forms  ;  and  that  if  he  had 
not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  badge  of 
popery,  as  he  called  it,  nobody  could  have 
found  the  least  objection  to  his  excellent 
prayers.  Mr.  Bull  on  this  showed  him  the 
office  of  baptism  in  the  Liturgj',  containing 
every  prayer  he  had  used  on  that  occasion  ; 
this,  with  other  arguments  offered  by  Mr. 
Bull  in  favour  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
wrought  so  effectually  upon  the  good  man  and 
his  whole  family,  that  from  that  time  they 
became  constant  attendants  on  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  church. 


Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1633,  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
happening  to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered 
at  court  by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  it,  and  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  spon- 
taneously conferred  upon  him  the  rectory  of 
Penshurst  in  Kent,  which  was  then  vacant, 
and  in  his  lordship's  gift.  King  Charles  I. 
used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  was  the 
most  natural  orator  he  ever  heard.     He  had  a 


free,  graceful,  and  commanding  elocution. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  good  memory  ;  and 
was  wont  to  complain,  that  it  was  harder  for 
him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart,  than  to  pen 
twenty. 


A  Secret. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  '  Life  of  Bishop  Home,* 
speaking  of  Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, says,  that  in  the  pulpit  he  '  spoke 
with  the  accent  of  a  man  of  sense  ^such  as  he 
really  was  in  a  superior  degree;  ;  but  it  was 
remarkable,  and  to  those  who  did  not  know 
the  cause,  mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a 
corner  of  the  church  in  which  he  could  not  be 
heard  distinctly.'  The  reason  which  Mr. 
Jones  assigns  was,  that  he  made  it  an  in- 
variable rule,  '  to  do  justice  to  every  conso- 
nant, knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And  thus  he  became 
the  surest  and  clearest  of  speakers  ;  his  elo- 
cution was  perfect,  and  never  disappointed 
his  audience.' 


Praying  for  our  Enemies. 

The  minister  of  a  corporate  town  in  the 
North  of  England  having  been  affronted  by 
the  mayor,  who  was  a  butcher,  determined 
on  resenting  it,  and  that  too  most  improperly) 
in  the  way  of  his  profession.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  when  preaching  before  the  cor- 
poration, he  introduced  the  following  sentence 
in  one  of  the  occasional  prayers  :  '  And  since, 
O  Lord  !  thou  has  commanded  us  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  herein  we  beseech  thee  for  the 
right  worshipful  the  mayor ;  give  him  the 
strength  of  Samson,  and  the  courage  of 
David,  that  he  may  knock  down  sin  like 
an  ox,  and  sacrifice  iniquity  like  a  lamb, 
and  may  his  horn  be  exalted  above  his 
brethren.' 


Rival  Candidates. 

Two  candidates  of  the  name  of  Adam  and 
Low,  preached  probation  sermons  for  a 
lectureship,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Low  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, taking  for  his  text,  'Adam,  where  art 
thou?'  and  made  a  very  excellent  sermon, 
with  which  the  congregation  appeared  much 
edified.  Mr.  Adam,  who  was  present, 
preached  in  the  evening,  taking  for  his  text 
the  passage  immediately  following  that  of  his 
rival,  '  Lo,  here  am  1.'  This  impromptu, 
and  his  sermon,  gained  Mr.  A.  the  lecture- 
ship. 


Charity  Sermon. 

A  dissenting  minister  at  Liverpool  preach- 
ing   a    sermon    for    the    Infirmary,     among 
other  arguments  to  effect  his  purpose,   plea- 
;  santly   observed,  '  Such  was  the  importance 
j  and  excellence  of  the  institution,  that  no  man 
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could  possibly  be  prevented  from  bestowing 
liberally,  according  to  his  ability,  but  by  some 
distress  of  circumstances.  Whoever,  there- 
fore,' he  added,  '  shrinks  from  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  must  be  inevitably  concluded  to  be 
in  deljt.'  The  consequence  was,  a  plentiful 
contribution. 


Swift. 

Dean  Swift  always  performed  the  duties  of 
religion  with  punctuality  and  devotion  ;  but 
he  could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity 
of  his  humour  when  an  opportunity  offered, 
whatever  might  be  the  impropriety  of  the 
time  and  place.  Upon  his  being  appointed 
to  the  living  of  Loracor,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath,  he  gave  public  notice  that  he  would 
read  prayers  on  Wednesday's  and  Fridays, 
which  had  not  been  the  custom  ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  went  to 
church.  On  the  first  day  he  remained  some 
time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his  clerk, 
Roger,  when  he  at  length  began  ;  '  Dearly 
beloved  Roger,  the  scripture  moveth  you  and 
me  in  sundry  places,'  and  so  proceeded  to  the 
end  of  the  ser\-ice. 


Foster. 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.' 
Pope. 

Few  preachers  in  London  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  popularity  than  Dr.  James 
Foster,  who  delivered  the  Sunday  Evening 
Lectures  at  the  old  Jewn,',  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Hither  resorted  persons  of 
everj-  rank,  station,  and  quality  ;  clergy,  wits, 
free-thinkers  ;  and  hither  curiosity  probably 
drew  Pope  himself,  before  he  was  induced  to 
hand  the  preacher  down  to  fame  as  '  the  mo- 
dest Foster.'  His  talent  for  preaching  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  been  eminent  and 
extraordinary.  His  voice  was  naturally  sweet, 
strong,  distinct,  harmonious  ;  and  a  good  ear 
enabled  him  to  manage  it  exactly.  His 
action  was  grave,  expressive,  natural,  free 
from  all  violence  or  distortion  :  in  short,  such 
as  became  the  pulpit,  and  was  necessary  to 
give  force  and  energy  to  the  truths  there  de- 
livered. 

He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
at  Exeter ;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ash- 
wich,  under  the  mountains  of  Mendip.  Here 
he  preached  to  two  poor  plain  congregations 
at  Colesford  and  Wookey,  near  Wells,  which, 
together,  brought  him  in  fifteen  pounds 
yearly  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  poverty  and 
fatigue,  he  retained  great  cheerfulness,  and 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  very  intently. 
His  sermon  on  the  resurrection,  and  his  cele- 
brated essay  on  fundamentals,  instead  of 
allaying  the  ferment  of  party,  raised  him 
many  enenries,  and  forced  him  to  Trowbridge, 
where  his  congregation  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  the 
presbyterian  persuasion.      His    fame    as    a 


preacher  becoming  at  length  known,  he  was 
invited  to  London. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Foster  has 
been  spoken  of,  by  his  friends,  in  the  highest 
terms.  They  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  his  humanity,  as  a  man  perfectly  free 
from  everything  gross  and  worldly.  His 
benevolence  and  charities  were  so  extraordi- 
narj',  that  he  never  reserved  anything  for  his 
own  future  use  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  two 
thousand  subscribers  to  his  '  Discourses  on 
Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue,'  he  would 
have  died  extremely  poor. 


Dr.  Hoadly. 

Dr.  Hoadly,  who  had  the  fortune  to  pro- 
duce more  controversies  by  his  sermons  from 
the  pulpit,  than  almost  any  divine  that  ever 
lived,  was  at  the  same  time  far  from  being  a 
popular  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was 
to  the  lectureship  of  St.  Mildred  in  the  Poul- 
try-, London,  which  he  held  for  ten  years ; 
and,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  preached  down 
to  £2,0  a  year,  when  he  thought  it  high  time 
to  resign  it.  When  made  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
in  1 715,  he  still  remained  in  the  metropolis, 
preaching  against  what  he  considered  as  cer- 
tain inveterate  errors  of  the  clergy.  Among 
other  discourses  which  he  made  at  this  period, 
was  one  upon  these  words,  '  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,'  which  producing  the  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  as  it  was  called,  em- 
ployed the  press  for  many  years.  The  manner 
in  which  Hoadly  explained  the  text  was, 
that  the  clergy  had  no  pretensions  to  any 
temporal  jurisdiction  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  argument  insensibly  changed  from 
the  rights  of  the  clergy,  to  that  of  princes 
in  the  government  of  the  church. 


Fuller. 

Thomas  Fuller,  so  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  'Worthies  of  England,'  and  other 
works,  on  first  coming  to  London,  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  in  the  pulpits  there, 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  master  and  brother- 
hood of  the  Savoy  to  be  their  lecturer.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  when 
the  king  left  London  in  1641  to  raise  an  army, 
Mr.  Fuller  continued  at  the  Savoy,and  laboured 
all  the  while,  both,  in  public  and  private,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  king.  On  the 
anniversary  of  his  inauguration,  when  the  king 
had  left  London  with  a  view  to  commence 
hostilities  against  the  rebels,  March  27,  1642, 
Fuller  preached  at  Westminister  Abbey,  a 
sermon  from  2  Sam.  xix.  30.  '  Yea,  let  them 
take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the  king  return  in 
peace.'  The  sermon,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
gave  great  offence  ;  and  the  preacher  was 
soon  afterwards  forced  to  withdraw  from 
London  ;  on  which,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  king. 

As  Charles  had  heard  much  of  his  abilities 
in  the  pulpit,  he  was  now  desirous  of  witness- 
ing them  personally  ;  and  accordingly,  Fuller 
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preached  before  his  niajesty_  at  St.  Mary's 
Church.  The  impression  which  this  sermon 
made,  was  singular  enough.  In  London, 
Fuller  had  been  censured  for  being  too  hot  a 
royalist ;  and  now  he  was  thought  to  show 
lukewarmness  to  the  royal  cause.  So  far 
was  this  however  from  being  the  case,  that  he 
afterwards  joined  the  royal  army,  and  attended 
it  from  place  to  place,  constantly  exercising 
the  duty  of  a  chaplain  ;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Chereton-Down,  March  29,  1644,  being  left 
at  Basing-house,  he  animated  the  garrison  to 
so  vigorous  a  defence  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
William  Waller  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
with  considerable  loss. 


Mascaron. 

When  Julius  Mascaron  preached  before  the 
French  court  in  1666  and  1667,  some  envious 
persons  would  have  made  a  crime  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  announced  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  King  Louis  XIV.  His  majesty 
very  spiritedly  rebuked  them,  saying,  '  He 
has  done  his  duty  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  do 
ours.'  Preaching  again  before  the  king 
twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  Louis  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  paid  him  this  elegant 
compliment :  '  Your  eloquence  alone  neither 
wears  out  nor  grows  old.'  Mascaron  is  chiefly 
known  to  posterity  by  his  funeral  orations, 
among  which  those  on  Turenne  and  Seguier 
are  particularly  admired. 


Orator  Henley. 

'  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,   lo  !  Henley 
stands.'  Pope. 

In  the  '  Oratory-  Transactions'  of  that  ec- 
centric character,  John  Henley,  better  known 
by  the  appellation  of  '  Orator  Henley,'  he  tells 
us  that,  on  his  first  coming  to  London,  he 
preached  more  chanty  sermons  about  town, 
was  more  numerously  followed,  and  raised 
more  for  the  poor,  than  any  other  preacher, 
however  dignified  or  distinguished.  One  of 
his  special  merits,  according  to  his  own 
account,  consisted  in  his  being  the  first  to  in- 
troduce regular  action  into  the  pulpit ;  but 
this  probably  deser\-es  to  be  ranked  with  the 
many  other  things  peculiar  to  Orator  Henley, 
'which  no  mortal  ever  thought  of.'  His 
popularity,  and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  were 
'  the  true  causes,'  he  says,  '  why  some  ob- 
structed his  rising  in  town,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  a  disrelish  of  those  who  are  not  qualified 
to  be  complete  spaniels.  For  there  was  no 
objection  to  his  being  tossed  into  a  countr>' 
benefice  bj'^  the  way  of  the  sea,  as  far  as 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;like  a  pendulum  swing- 
ing one  way  as  far  as  the  other;.'  Not  being 
able  to  obtain  preferment  in  the  church,  he 
struck  out  the  plan  of  his  lectures  or  orations, 
discoursing  on  Sundays  on  theological  matters, 
and  on  the  Wednesdays  on  all  other  sciences. 
Every  Saturday  he  u.sed  to  publish  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  containing 


an  account  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  in^ 
tended  to  discourse  on  the  ensuing  evening  at 
his  oratorj^,  which  was  situated  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  advertisement  had  a  sort  of 
motto  before  it,  which  was  generally  a  sneer 
at  some  public  transaction  of  the  preceding 
week.  For  e.xample  :  Dr.  Cobden,  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  George  II.  having,  in  1748, 
preached  a  sermon  at  St.  James's  from  these 
words,  '  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before 
the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established 
in  righteousness  ;'  it  gave  so  much  displeasure, 
that  the  doctor  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
royal  chaplains  ;  and  the  next  Saturday  the 
following  parody  of  his  text  appeared  as  a 
motto  to  Henley's  advertisement : 

'  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 

And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him  ; 

His  throne  it  will  bless 

With  righteousness. 

And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him.' 


Dr.  Watts. 

Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  preachers 
that  taught  the  Dissenters  to  court  attention 
by  the  graces  of  language.  Whatever  the}'- 
had  among  them  before,  either  of  learning  or 
acuteness,  was  commonly  obscured  and 
blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of  style. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature  graced 
him  with  no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet 
the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance 
made  his  discourses  very  pleasing.  Such  was 
his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  facility  of 
language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
did  not  write  his  sermons,  but  having  sketched 
some  notes,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extem- 
porary powers.  He  never  sought  to  assist 
his  eloquence  by  any  gesticulations,  but 
showed  his  auditors  that  zeal  and  purity  might 
be  expressed  and  enforced  by  polished  diction, 
independent  of  any  corporeal  attitudes,  which 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  theological 
truth.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled 
him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  minis- 
terial duties,  and  he  wa?  no  longer  capable  of 
performing  public  duty,  he  ofi^ered  to  remit 
the  salar\'  attached  to  it ;  but  his  congregation 
would  not  accept  the  resignation. 


Samuel  Wesley. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
John  Wesley,  being  strongly  importuned  by 
the  friends  of  James  the  Second,  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court  in  favour  of  popery, 
with  promises  of  preferment,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  read  even  the  king's  declaration  ; 
and  though  surrounded  with  courtiers, 
soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  a  bold 
and  pointed  discourse  against  it  from  these 
words  :  '  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve, 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery 
furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thy 
hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up.' 
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_  Although  John  Wesley  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Methodists,  yet 
the  basis  was  laid  by  JMr.  Whitefield,  who  was 
preaching  to  large  assemblies  in  London, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  other  places,  while 
Mr.  Wesley  was  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
convert  the  heathen  in  Georgia.  It  is,  there- 
fore, apparent  that  though  the  Wesleys  had 
never  e.\isted,  Whitefield  would  have  given 
birth  to  Methodism.  When  Whitefield,  how- 
ever, having  e.xcited  this  powerful  sensation 
in  England,  had  departed  for  Georgia,  to  the 
joy  of  those  who  dreaded  the  excesses  of  his 
zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  metropolis  than 
Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  impression  which  Whitefield  had  made. 
Had  their  measures  been  concerted,  they 
could  not  more  entirely  have  accorded. 

The  first  sermon  which  Wesley  preached  in 
London  was  upon  these  strong  words : — '  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ; ' 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  yet  reached 
the  same  stage  in  his  progress  as  his  more 
ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse  was  so  high- 
strained  that  he  was  informed  that  he  was  not 
to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit  from  which  it 
was  delivered. 

On  the  ne.vt  Sunday  he  preached  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  but  in  a  style  to  which 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  was  so  unused,  and 
so  contrary  to  the  passive  and  compatible 
views  which  then  so  generally  regulated  the 
practice  of  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  he  was  in  like  manner  informed  that 
he  must  preach  there  no  more. 

Wesley,  thus  driven  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
church,  was  led  to  form  that  separate  yet 
kindred  establishment  which  has  since  been 
productive  of  such  great  results. 

Even  at  this  period,  however,  Wesley  ap- 
pears to  have  had  doubts  as  to  his  call  to 
preach  the  gospel.  We  learn  this  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  conversations  with 
Peter  Boehler,  a  ^Moravian,  who  accompanied 
him  on  a  visit  of  some  days  to  O.xford.  During 
these  days  he  conversed  much  with  the  Mora- 
vian, but  says  that  he  understood  him  not ; 
and  least  of  all  when  he  said,  Mi  f rater,  vii 
/rater,  execoq7ie7ida  est  ista  ttia  Philosophia. 
Boehler  possessed  one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a 
higher  degree  than  his  friend  ;  the  smgularity 
of  their  appearance  and  manner  excited  some 
mockery  from  the  undergraduates,  and  the 
German,  who  perceived  that  Wesley  was 
annoyed  by  it,  chiefly  on  his  account,  said 
with  a  smile,  '  Mi  /rater,  non  adhcpret  ve^- 
tibjis^ — 'it  does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes.' 
This  man,  a  person  of  no  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's  teacher ;  it 
is  no  .slight  proof  of  his  commanding  intellect, 
that  he  was  listened  to  as  such,  and  by  him. 
'  In  the  hands  of  the  great  God,'  says  Wesley, 
'  I  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief,  of  the 
want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are 
saved.'  A  scruple  immediately  occurred  to 
him  whether  he  should  leave  off  preaching, 
and  Boehler  answered  '  By  no  means.'  '  But 
what  can  I  preach?'    said   Wesley.      The 


Moravian  replied,  '  Preach  faith  till  you  have 
it ;  and  then  because  you  have  it,  you  will 
preach  faith.'  Accordingly  he  began  to 
preach  this  doctrine,  though,  he  says,  his  soul 
started  back  from  the  work. 


John  Wesley  had  a  great  aversion  to  lay- 
preaching  at  first,   and   his   brother  Charles 
called  it  a  pestilent  error,   but  the  adopting  it 
was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances,  and  in 
the  selection  zeal  was  the  principal  qualifi- 
cation which  he  required.      If  the   preacher 
possessed  no  other  requisite  for  the  work,  and 
failed  to  produce  an  effect  upon  his  hearers, 
his  ardour  was  soon  cooled,  and  he  withdrew 
quietly  from  the  field,  but  such  cases  were  not 
frequent.     The  gift   of  speaking  is   an   ordi- 
nary  one,    and   when  the    audience    are    in 
sympathy  with  the  speaker,  they  are  easily 
pleased  or  affected  ;  the  understanding  makes 
no  demand,  provided  the  passions  find  their 
food.     But,   on  the  other  hand,  when  enthu- 
siasm was  united  with  strength  of  talents  and 
of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful   preceptor, 
who  knew  how  to   discipline   the   untutored 
mind,  and  to  imbue  it  thoroughly  with  the 
system.      No   founder  of   a  monastic  order 
ever  more  entirely  possessed  the  respect,  as 
well  as  the  love  and  admiration,  of  his  dis- 
ciples, nor  better  understood  their  individual 
characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.     Where 
strength  of  mind  and  steadiness   were  united 
with  warmth  of  heart,   he  made  the  preacher 
his  counsellor  as   well  as  his  friend.      When 
only  siniple  zeal  was  to  be  found,  he  used  it 
for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it  lasted.     An 
itinerant,    who    was    troubled    with    doubts 
respecting  his  call,  wrote  to  him  in  fit  of  low 
spirits,   requesting    that    he    would    send    a 
preacher    to    supersede    him    in  his   circuit, 
because  he  believed  he  was  out  of  his  place. 
Mr.  Wesley  replied,  in  one  short  sentence  ;— 
'  Dear   brother,  you  are  indeed  07it  o/ yoio 
place  ;  for  you  are  reaso7ting  vfhQxi  you  ought 
to  he  praying.' 

The  compensation  to  the  preachers  among 
the  \yesleyan  Methodists,  has  always  been 
very  inconsiderable.  On  the  first  establish- 
ment of  circuits,  the  wives  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers were  allowed  four  shillings  per  week 
during  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  and  one 
pound  per  quarter  for  each  child.  When  the 
husband  was  at  home  eighteenpence  a  day 
was  allowed  for  his  board,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence for  dinner  and  fourpence  for  breakfast, 
tea,  and  supper,  but  when  invited  out  the 
allowance  was  deducted. 

There  is  a  letter  of  advice  from  Mr. 
Wesley  to  one  of  his  Irish  preachers,  written 
m  the  year  1769,  which  gives  a  curious  picture 
of  the  people  for  whom  such  advice  could  be 
useful. 

*  Dear  brother,'  he  says,  *  I  shall  now  tell 
you  the  things  which  have  been,  more  or  less, 
upon  my  mind  ever  since  I  was  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  If  you  forget  them  you  will  be  a 
sufferer,  and  so  will  the  people ;  if  you  ob- 
serve them  it  will  be   good  for  both.      Be 
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steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  upon 
earth  where  this  is  more  necessary  than  in 
Ireland,  as  you  are  generally  encompassed 
vith  those  who,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
would  laugh  or  trifle  from  morning  till  night. 
In  every  town  visit  all  you  can,  from  house  to 
house,  but  on  this  and  every  other  occa.sion 
avoid  all  familiarity  with  women  ;  this  is  deadly 
poison,  both  to  them  and  to  you.  You  can- 
not be  too  wary  in  this  respect.  Be  active, 
be  diligent ;  avoid  all  laziness,  sloth,  and  indo- 
lence ;  fly  from  every  degree,  every  appear- 
ance of  it,  else  you  will  never  be  more  than 
half  a  Christian.  Be  cleanly  ;  in  this  let  the 
Methodists  take  pattern  by  the  Quakers. 
****** 
'  Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  its  operation 

Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation.' 
Whatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be 
whole,  no  rents,  no  tatters,  no  rags  ;  these 
are  a  scandal  to  either  man  or  woman,  being 
another  fruit  of  wild  laziness.  Mend  your 
clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  you 
mend  your  lives.  Let  none  ever  cee  a  ragged 
Methodist.  Do  not  cut  off  your  hair,  but 
clean  it,  and  keep  it  clean. 


Use  no  snuff,  unless  prescribed  by  a  phy- 
sician. I  suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
is  in  such  vile  bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty, 
dirty  custom  as  the  Irish  are.  Touch  no 
dram  ;  it  is  liquid  fire  ;  it  is  a  sure  though 
slow  poison  ;  it  saps  the  ver>'  springs  of  life. 
In  Ireland,  above  all  countries  in  the  world, 
I  would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because 
the  evil  is  so  general  :  and  to  this,  and  snuff, 
and  smoky  cabins,  I  impute  the  blindness 
which  is  so  exceeding  common  throughout 
the  nation.' 


American  Methodists. 

A  recent  traveller  in  the  United  States  gives 
a  singular  account  of  the  fanatical  preaching 
of  one  of  the  numerous  sects  in  that  country. 
He  says,  '  Having  heard  that  American  Me- 
thodists were  distinguished  for  an  extreme 
degree  of  fanatical  violence  in  their  religious 
exercises,  I  visited  the  African  church  all 
houses  of  religious  assembly  being  denomi- 
nated churches^  in  which  were  none  but 
blacks;  and  in  the  evening,  "  Ebenezer 
Church,"  in  which  were  only  whites.  As  the 
latter  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
former,  with  considerable  additions  of  its  own, 
to  that  only  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  call 
your  attention.  I  went  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  door  was  locked  ;  but  the  win- 
dows being  open,  I  placed  myself  at  one  of 
them,  and  saw  that  the  church  within  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  preacher 
indulged  in  long  pauses,  and  occasional  loud 
elevations  of  voice,  which  were  always  an- 
swered by  the  audience  with  deep  groans. 
A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  was  at 
"Ebenezer"  a  few  days  before,  when  the 
preacher  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 


and  directed  those  among  his  audience  who 
were  for  King  Jesus  to  stand  up.  Numbers 
of  men  and  women  immediately  rose,  shout- 
ing, "  I  am  for  Jesus  1"  "  I  am  for  Jesus  !" 
"I  am  for  King  Jesus  I"  "Oh,  that  I  could 
press  him  to  my  bosom  !"'  "There  he  comes  !" 
"  I  am  for  King  Jesus  I"  I  am  informed  that 
these  exhibitions  are  neither  singular  in  oc- 
currence, nor  partial  in  extent ;  and  feel  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  such  fanatical  enthusiasm 
in  this  country'.  It  is  by  no  means  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  creed  of  either  Wesley  or 
Whitefield  ;  and,  in  Great  Britain,  few  bodies 
of  men  conduct  their  meetings  with  more 
order  than  the  Methodists.' 


'  Loyal  Men  of  Kendal.' 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  remarkably  happy  in 
adapting  his  sermons  to  the  condition  of  his 
hearers,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times.  When  he  went  to  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, during  the  time  of  the  Scotch  re- 
bellion in  1745,  he  learnt  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  town  had  been  strongly  manifested  in  the 
number  of  recruits  it  had  sent  to  the  royal 
army.  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  his  first  sermon  in 
the  market-place,  turned  this  to  advantage, 
and  thus  commenced  his  sermon  : — '  O  yez,  O 
yez,  O  yez,  ye  loyal  men  of  Kendal,  having 
heard  with  what  readiness  you  have  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  his  majesty  King  George 
to  defend  him  and  his  throne  against  all  its 
enemies,  I  am  proud  to  come  among  you, 
since  I  hold  a  commission,  not  from  any 
earthly  potentate,  but  from  the  King  of  kings, 
with  power  to  enlist  you  under  the  banners  of 
the  cross,  and  lead  you  to  triumph  over  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.'  Such  a  com- 
mencement did  not  fail  to  attract  attention, 
nor  did  Mr.  Whitefield  fail  to  profit  by  it,  to 
enforce  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  on  his 
auditors. 


Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

When  Dr.  Bennet,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
first  entered  on  a  curacy  near  Cambridge,  the 
town  was  overrun  with  Methodists.  His  dis- 
cernment readily  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  church,  whilst  the  neighbour- 
ing bam  teemed  with  hearers  ;  it  arose  from 
the  custom  of  reading  the  sermon,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  preacher  being  immovably  fixed 
on  the  book,  and  his  voice  almost  lost  in  the 
pulpit,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  statue,  save  the  droning  whine,  or  the 
mumbling  lip.  Dr.  Bennet  instantly  adopted 
the  extemporaneous  mode  of  preaching,  and 
soon  transferred  the  swarm  into  his  own  hive. 


Nautical  Sermon. 

When  Whitefield  preached  before  the  sea- 
men at  New  York,  he  had  the  following  bold 
apostrophe  in  his  sermon  : — ■ 

'  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  skv,  and 
are  making  fine  headway  over  a  smooth  sea, 
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before  a  light  breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose 
sight  of  land. — But  what  means  this  sudden 
lowering  of  the  heavens,  and  that  dark  cloud 
arising  from  beneath  the  western  horizon? 
Hark  I  Don't  you  hear  distant  thunder  ? 
Don't  you  see  those  flashes  of  lightning  ? 
There  is  a  storm  gathering  !  Every  man  to 
his  duty  !  How  the  waves  rise,  and  dash 
against  the  ship  !  The  air  is  dark  !  The  tem- 
pest rages  !  Our  masts  are  gone  !  The  ship 
is  on  her  beam  ends  !     What  next  ?' 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspecting  tars,  re- 
minded of  former  perils  on  the  deep,  as  if 
stnack  by  the  power  of  magic,  arose  with 
united  voices  and  minds,  and  exclaimed  Take 
to  tJie  lo7ig-boat. 


Dr.  Delaiiy. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  Dr.  Delany,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  being  desirous  of  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  his  majesty',  he  obtained 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  Dean  of  the 
Chapel,  the  favour  of  being  appointed  to  the 
office  on  the  filth  Sunday  of  some  month, 
being  an  extra  day  not  supplied  ex  officio  by 
the  chaplains.  Not  being  informed  of  the 
etiqjiette,  the  doctor  entered  the  royal  chapel 
after  the  prayers  began  ;  and  not  knowing 
whither  to  go,  glided  into  the  desk  by  the  side 
of  the  reader.  The  vesturer,  soon  after,  was 
at  a  loss  for  the  preacher  ;  till  seeing  a  clergy- 
man kneeling  by  the  reader,  he  concluded  that 
he  was  the  man.  Accordingly,  he  v,ent  to 
him,  and  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
doctor,  chagrined  at  being  interrupted  in  his 
devotions,  resisted,  and  kicked  the  intruder, 
who,  in  vain,  begged  him  to  come  out,  saying, 
'There  was  no  text.'  The  doctor  replied 
tartly,  'that  he  had  a  text.'  Nor  could  he 
comprehend  what  was  meant,  till  the  reader 
acquainted  him  that  he  must  go  into  the  vestry 
and  write  down  the  text  'as  usual,  for  the 
closet.  When  he  went  into  the  vestry,  his 
hand  shook  so  much,  that  he  could  not  write. 
Mrs.  Delany,  therefore,  was  sent  for  ;  but  no 
paper  was  at  hand.  At  last,  on  the  cover  of 
a  letter,  the  text  was  transcribed  by  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  then  carried  up  to  the  king  and 
royal  family. 


Levity  Rebuked. 

Father  Chatenier,  a  Dominican,  who 
preached  in  Paris  in  the  years  17 15-17,  felt 
one  day  much  incensed  against  some  young 
men,  who  attended  his  sermons  only  to  laugh. 
After  some  severe  remarks  on  the  indecency  of 
such  conduct,  he  said,  '  Apres  votre  mort,  ou 
croyez-vous  que  vous  irez  ?  au  bal,  a  I'opera, 
dans  des  assemblies  ou  il  y  aura  des  belles 
femmes  ?  Non,  au  feu,  au  feu  !'  He  pro- 
nounced the  last  words  with  a  voice  so  strong 
and  so  terrible,  that  he  frightened  his  auditors, 
many  of  whom  instantly  quitted  their  seats, 
as  if  the  flames  were  in  the  church,  and  the 
place  of  their  sin  was  to  be  that  of  their 
punishment. 


Dean   Young. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Young,  the  poet,  when  a 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  preached  a  Latin  ser- 
mon at  Sprat's  visitation  of  the  diocese,  which 
so  pleased  the  bishop,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had 
one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  A 
short  time  after,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum,  in  consequence  of  his 
merit  and  reputation.  On  his  decease,  Bishop 
Burnet  preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  the 
cathedral,  which  he  thus  commenced  :  '  Death 
has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  mak- 
ing breach  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now 
carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with  a 
stroke ;  so  that  he  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago 
distributing  the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in 
the  dust.  But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  excel- 
lent directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die.' 


A  Long  Sermon. 


A  preacher  who  had  divided  his  sermon  into 
numerous  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  quite 
exhausted  the  patience  of  his  auditors,  who 
finding  night  approaching,  quitted  the  church 
one  after  another.  The  preacher  not  perceiv- 
ing this  rapid  desertion,  continued  to  dispute 
with  himself  in  the  pulpit  ;  until  a  singing-boy 
who  remained,  said,  '  Sir,  here  are  the  keys  of 
the  church  ;  when  you  have  finished,  will  you 
be  careful  to  shut  the  door.' 


'  The  Practice  of  Piety.' 

The  popular  work  entitled,  '  The  Practice 
of  Piet}','  by  Bishop  Bayly,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  substance  of  several  sermons  which 
the  bishop  preached  when  he  was  minister  of 
Evesham,  in  Worcesterskire.  So  great  was, 
at  one  time,  the  popularity  of  this  work,  that 
John  d'Espagne,  a  French  preacher  at  So- 
merset Chapel  in  1656,  complained  in  the  pul- 
pit, that  the  generality  of  the  common  people 
paid  too  great  a  regard  to  it,  and  considered 
the  authority  of  it  as  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  work  went  through  a 
prodigious  number  of  editions,  in  i2mo  and 
i8mo,  and  was  translated  into  the  Welsh  and 
French  in  1653. 


Field  Preaching 

The  crowds  that  attended  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield,  first  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air.  When  he  men- 
tioned this  to  some  of  his  friends,  they  judged 
it  was  mere  madness  ;  nor  did  he  begin  to 
practice  it  until  he  went  to  Bristol,  whea 
finding  the  churches  denied  to  him,  he 
preached  on  a  hill  at  Kingsv.-ood  to  the  col- 
liers ;  and,  after  he  had  done  this  three  or 
four  times,  his  congregation  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  persons.  That 
any  human  voice  could  be  heard  by  such  a 
number,  is  improbable  ;  but  that  he  effected  a 
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great  moral  reform  among  these  colliers,  by 
his  preaching,  cannot  be  denied.  '  The  first 
discovery,'  he  tells  us,  '  of  their  being  effected, 
was  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears, 
which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks, 
as  they  same  out  of  their  coal  pits.'  After 
this,  he  preached  frequently  in  the  open  air  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  to  assembled  thousands. 


Dr.  Pococke. 

Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  the  celebrated  Ori- 
entalist, always  avoided  in  his  sermons  the 
least  show  of  ostentation  of  learning.  His 
care  not  to  amuse  his  hearers  with  things 
which  they  could  not  understand,  gave  some 
of  them  occasion  to  entertain  a  very  contemp- 
tible opinion  of  his  learning,  and  to  speak  of 
him  accordingly.  One  of  his  O.xford  friends 
travelling  through  Childry,  enquired,  for 
amusement,  who  was  their  minister,  and  how 
they  liked  him  ?  He  was  answered,  '  Our 
parson  is  one  i\Ir.  Pococke,  a  plain  honest 
man  ;  but,  master,  he  is  no  Latiner.' 


The  Priestleys. 

Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Priestley,  many  years  minister  of  an 
independent  chapel  in  London,  entertained 
very  different  rehgious  opinions.  The  lec- 
ture at  Oldburj',  in  Lancashire,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers,  had 
been  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians. 
Two  ministers  were  appointed  to  preach 
annually ;  and  it  was  usual  for  each  to 
appoint  his  successor  for  the  year  ensuing.  It 
so  happened,  that  upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  two  brothers  Priestley  were  fi.xed  upon  for 
that  purpose.  This  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  doctor,  who  wished  his  brother  to  de- 
cline, and  wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Priestley  replied,  that  his  honour  was  at 
stake,  it  was  known  in  so  many  places  ;  and 
he  particularly  wished  to  let  the  world  see, 
that  though  they  differed  so  widely,  they 
could  upon  such  an  occasion  preach  together. 
He  further  promised  that  nothing  angry 
should  escape  his  lips  :  but  the  doctor  being 
sensible  that  his  brother  would  not  conceal 
his  sentiments,  declined  being  there  at  all. 


Richard  Baxter. 

After  Cromwell  had  seized  on  the  reins  of 
government,  Richard  Ba.xter,  the  celebrated 
Nonconformist  divine,  once  preached  before 
the  Protector,  when  he  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lov%ing  text :  '  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the'  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  division  amongst  j'ou  ;  but  thai 
ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.'  The  dis- 
course on  these  words  was  levelled  against 


the  divisions  and  distractions  which  then  pre- 
vailed, especially  in  the  church.  After  the 
sermon,  Cromwell  sent  for  J\Ir.  Baxter,  and 
made  a  long  and  serious  speech  to  him, 
about  God's  providence  in  the  change  of  the 
government,  and  the  great  things  v.hich  had 
been  done  at  home  and  abroad.  jNIr.  Baxter 
answered  that  it  was  too  condescendiiig  in  his 
highness  to  acquaint  him  so  fully  v^'ith  all 
these  matters,  which  were  above  his  under- 
standing ;  but  that  the  honest  people  of  the 
land  took  their  ancient  monarchy  to  be  a 
blessing,  and  not  an  evil ;  and  humbly  craved 
his  patience,  that  he  might  ask  him  how  they 
had  forfeited  that  blessing?  At  this  question 
Cromwell  became  angry  ;  he  said  '  There  was 
no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  things  as 
it  pleased  him  ;'  and  after  reviling  the  parlia- 
ment which  thwarted  him,  and  especially  by 
name,  four  or  five  members,  who  were  parti- 
cular friends  of  Mr.  Baxter,  he  dismissed 
the  worthy  divine  with  signs  of  great  dis- 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Baxter  came  to  London  a  little  before 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  they  voted  the  king's 
return.  On  the  king's  restoration,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinarj', 
preached  once  before  him,  had  frequent 
access  to  his  majesty,  and  was  always  treated 
by  him  with  peculiar  respect. 

Preaching  one  Sunday,  soon  after  the  resto- 
ration, in  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  which  was 
very  old,  something  in  the  steeple  fell  down. 
The  noise  struck  such  terror  into  the  peo- 
ple, thai,  in  wild  disorder,  they  began  to  nin 
out  of  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, JNIr.  Baxter,  without  any  visible 
emotion,  sat  down  in  the  pulpit.  When  the 
hurry  was  over,  and  the  congregation  was  in 
some  degree  tranquillized,  he  resumed  his  dis- 
course, and  said,  'We  are  in  the  service  of 
God,  to  prepare  ourselves,  that  v^^e  may  be 
fearless  at  the  great  noise  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away,  and 
the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also,  and  the  works  therein  shall  be  burnt 
up.' 


Extraordinary  Wrangle. 

At  the  time  that  the  subject  of  the  veto  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  a  curious  dialogue  took 
place  in  Skibbereen  chapel  between  the  Rev. 
JMichael  Collins  and  a  J\lr.  O'Driscoll,  between 
whom  great  animosities  e.xisted  respecting  the 
veto.  Air.  Collins  was  preaching  a  sermon, 
when  he  was  addressed  by  j\Ir.  O'Driscoll. 
The  following  are  the  priest's  own  remarks : 

'  While  I  was  preaching,  a  voice  from  the 
opposite  gallery  .said  something  about  the 
Pope  ;  it  was  Mr.  O'Driscoll's.  It  struck  me 
that  he  said  the  Pope  had  sanctioned  the 
veto.  I  denied  the  fact,  and  begged  not  to 
be  interrupted.'  Mr.  O'D.  '  I  will  interrupt 
you  as  often  as  you  allude  to  me  or  my 
friends.'     Mr.  C.  '  I  have  disclaimed  personal 
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allusions.'  Mr.  O'D.  'You  are  deluding  the 
blind  multitude  ;  the  poor  creatures  ;  a  thou- 
sand millions  have  declared  for  the  veto.'  IMr. 
C.   '  A  thousand  millions  !    puh  !'     Mr.  O'D. 

*  Here  is  Lord  Trimblestone's  petition  ;  read 
it.'  Mr.  C.  '  Sir,'  I  shall  use  my  own  discre- 
tion, and  choose  my  own  topics  ;  do  not  inter- 
rupt me.  I  am  here  in  the  discharge  of  my 
lawful  duties  ;  no  man  has  a  legal  right  to 
obstruct  me.  If  any  man  disapproves  of  what 
I  say,  let  him  withdraw  ;  but  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt me.'  Mr.  O'D.  'You  have  no  right 
to  introduce /(7////t-j  here.'  J\Ir.  C.  '  You  are 
a  magistrate  ?'  Mr.  O'D.  'Yes.'  Mr.  C.  '  If 
I  say  anything  illegal,  prosecute  me  accord- 
ing to  law.'  Mr.  O'D.  '  If  I  saw  you  acting 
against  the  law,  I  would  wink  at  it.'     Mr.  C. 

*  I  don't  want  your  winking,  nor  would  I  trust 
to  it ;  but  now  I  warn  you,  that  in  thus  per- 
sisting to  interrupt  me,  you  are  acting  against 
law,  and  breaking  the  peace.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  been  charged  with  a  design  to 
subvert  the  Constitution.'  INIr.  O'D.  'I  did 
not  charge  them  with  that ;  I  said,  that  in 
meddling;  with  politics  they  must  have  otJier 
intentions.'  Mr.  C.  'This  is  not  a  political 
question  ;  I  have  not  discussed  it  as  such.  I 
have  treated  it  as  regards  religion  ;  I  have  a 
right  to  treat  it  in  that  view.'  Mr.  O'D.  '  You 
have  no  right  to  tzik  politics.'  Mr.  C.  'Sir, 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  arc  very  presump- 
tuous.' Mr.  O'D.  '  I  am  not  presumptuous  ; 
in  any  other  place  I  would  say  something 
else.'  Mr.  C.  '  I  would  tell  you  so  here,  or 
elsewhere.  Strange  doctrines  have  been  in- 
troduced by  persons  retaining  the  name  of 
Catholics,  and  renouncing  the  principles  of 
that  religion.  It  has  been  said  that  Lords 
Fingal  and  Trimblestone  are  as  competent 
judges  of  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  the  bishops 
or  Pope.  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  church,  no  individual  has  a  right  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  save  in  the  sense  of 
that  church  ;  nor  to  act  or  decide  in  matters 
of  religious  concern,  otherwise  than  according 
to  ecclesiastical  laws  and  discipline.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  any  individual  de- 
nying this  doctrine  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic' 
Mr.  O'D.  '  I  differ  with  you  ;  it  is  no  such 
thing.'  JNIr.  C.  'Sir,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gion, which,  as  a  pastor,  I  am  bound  to  teach ; 
I  have  taken  more  pains  in  that  way  than  you 
have,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  overrating  my 
slender  powers  by  saying  that  I  am  as  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge  as  you  are.  You  will 
therefore  allow  me  to  state  those  principles. 
If  you  dissent  from  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
church,  you  have  a  right  to  separate  from  her 
communion.  But  you  have  no  right  to  im- 
pugn those  tenets  in  the  face  of  a  Catholic 
congregation,  and  to  the  obstruction  of  their 
pastor.'     Here  the  dialogue  ceased. 


the  Sunday  following,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  prayer  before  sermon,  an  officer  entered 
the  church  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded him  to  descend  from  the  pulpit,  which 
he  did  not  regard,  but  continued  to  pray 
quite  unconcerned.  The  officer  then  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  the  soldiers  to  make 
ready  and  present ;  when  perceiving  the  mi- 
nister still  unmoved,  he  did  not  venture  to 
give  the  last  word  of  command,  but  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  go  and  drag  him  out  of  the 
pulpit,  which  was  done  immediately,  and  he 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  prison,  where  he  was 
confined  some  time. 


Disgraceful  Outrage. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Sandwich,  was  summoned  before 
the  Sequestrators,  but  refused  to  attend.     On 


Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  at 
Church. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  induced  by 
the  extraordinary'  accounts  which  he  heard  of 
Whitefield's  eloquence  to  go  and  hear  him 
preach,  taking  some  friends  of  the  same  rank 
along  with  him.  They  were  all  so  much 
pleased  that  they  e.xpressed  to  the  worthy 
divine  a  wish  to  hear  him  again  the  same  day. 
Whitefield  says,  '  I  therefore  preached  again 
in  the  evening,  and  went  home  never  more 
surprised  at  any  incident  in  my  life.  All  be- 
haved quite  well,  and  were  in  soine  degree 
affected.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  thanked 
me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I 
shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  j-ou."' 

At  another  time,  the  celebrated  Boling- 
broke come  to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield  ;  sat  like 
an  archbishop,  and  said,  the  preacher  '  had 
done  great  justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in 
his  discourse.' 


Casuistical  Doctrine. 

A  strain  of  preaching  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurj',  which  was  called  casuistical 
doctrine,  consisting  in  the  solution  of  parti- 
cular cases  of  conscience.  Sometimes  great 
acuteness  and  accuracy  were  displayed  on 
these  occasions  ;  and  the  principal  defect  of 
this  system  seems  to  have  been  that  preachers 
formed  their  discourses  upon  ideas  of  abstract 
reason,  instead  of  the  suggestions  of  senti- 
ment. Yet  so  much  good  effect  was  produced 
in  this  way,  that  serious  and  thoughtful  men 
imagined  they  saw  their  own  cases  described 
in  these  discourses,  and  thought — ^and  often 
justly  thought — themselves  greatly  edified. 
Dr.  Sanderson,  a  learned  and  worthy  man, 
and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Charles  the  First, 
was  an  able  divine  of  this  sort.  The  king 
used  to  say  that  'he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
the  preachers  ;  but  he  carried  his  conscience 
to  hear  Dr.  Sanderson.' 

Borrowing  a  Sermon. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  formerly  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosopliy  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh, 
was  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  not  only 
assisted  his  friends  with  his  purse  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  also  with  his  genius,  which  was  infi- 
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nitely  more  extensive.  Sometimes  he  lent  or 
presented  sermons  to  his  friends.  One  of 
these  happened  to  preach  a  very  profound 
discourse  on  the  superiority  of  mental  qualifi- 
cations over  external  accomplishments,  that 
showed  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  clergyman 
in  whose  church  the  divine  had  delivered  the 
sermon  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  hear- 
ing such  observations  and  arguments  from  a 
worthy  neighbour,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  or  modern.  When 
service  was  over  he  paid  the  young  man 
many  high  compliments  on  his  discourse, 
and  added,  that  it  really  much  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations  he  had  ever  entertained 
from  the  talents  of  the  preacher.  The  gentle- 
man in  reply  told  him  honestly  that  he  knew 
very  little  about  those  matters  himself,  but 
that  he  had  borrowed  the  sermon  from  his 
friend  Adam  Ferguson. 


A  Hit  at  Metaphysics. 

Dr.  Stebbing  of  Gray's  Inn,  speaking  in 
one  of  his  sermons  of  Hume,  and  some  other 
metaphysical  writers,  said  sarcastically  :  '  Our 
thoughts  are  naturally  carried  back,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  author  of  the  first  philosophy, 
who  likewise  engaged  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  He  did  so  ;  but  the  only  discovery 
they  found  themselves  able  to  make  was  that 
they  were  naked. ' 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  a  French  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  born  in  1576,  early  distinguished 
himself  for  pulpit  oratorj',  and  for  his  zeal  in 
founding  charitable  institutions.  He  succes- 
sively established  a  mission  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  galley  slaves,  a  foundling  hospital  for 
forsaken  children,  and  a  nunnery  of  nurses, 
bound  by  vow  to  visit  and  attend  the  sick  poor 
gratis.  He  also  preached  sermons,  and  ob- 
tained collections  in  behalf  of  the  lunatic 
asylums  at  Bicetre  and  at  the  Salpetricre  ; 
and  to  the  local  infirmaries  at  Marseilles  and 
at  Santreine  his  eloquence  rendered  repeated 
and  lasting  services.  Such  men  are  the  saints 
of  humanity,  whose  mem.ory  should  be 
cherished. 


John  Calvin. 


Je 


Jerome  Bolsec,  who  distinguished  himself 
at  Geneva  for  his  opposition  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  delivered  on  one  occasion  a  violent 
discourse  against  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. Calvin  was  among  his  auditors  ;  but 
hiding  himself  in  the  crowd,  was  not  noticed 
by  Bolsec,  which  probably  made  him  the 
bolder.  As  soon  as  Bolsec  had  ended  his 
discourse,  Calvin  stood  up,  and  confuted  all 
he  had  been  saying.  '  He  answered,  over- 
set, and  confounded  him,'  says  Beza,  '  with 
so  many  testimonies  from  the  word  of  God  ; 


with  so  many  passages,  chiefly  from  St. 
Augustine  ;  in  short,  with  so  many  solid  argu- 
ments, that  every  person  was  miserably 
ashamed  for  him,  except  the  brazen-faced 
monk  himself  A  magistrate  who  was  pre- 
sent, not  content  with  the  triumph  which 
Calvin  had  achieved  over  Bolsec  in  argument, 
was  pleased  to  send  the  monk  to  prison.  His 
sentiments  were  made  the  subject  of  a  serious 
judicial  inquiry  ;  and  at  last,  wi*.h  the  advice 
of  the  Swiss  churches,  the  senate  of  Geneva 
declared  Bolsec  convicted  of  sedition  and 
Pelagianism,  and  as  such,  banished  him  from 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  on  pain  of  being 
whipped  if  he  should  return  thither. 


George   Fox. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism, 
attending  divine  service  at  Nottingham,  and 
hearing  the  preacher  observe  that  all  doctrine 
must  be  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exclaimed, 
'  No  ;  doctrine  comes  not  merely  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  the  light  that  enlightens  man.'  He 
was  about  to  continue,  but  he  was  stopped 
and  conveyed  to  prison.  The  confusion 
which  this  circumstance  occasioned  prevented 
the  magistrates  from  repressing  the  multitude, 
who  attacked  Fox  with  .stones  and  sticks  all 
the  way. 


Bishop  Forbes. 

Patrick  Forbes,  the  Lord  of  Corse  and 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  did  not  enter  the  minis- 
try until  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
had  long  before  made  himself  conspicuous,  by 
the  encouragement  which  he  held  out  to  able 
and  pious  ministers,  and  the  instructions 
which,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  layman, 
he  personally  delivered  to  the  people  in  occa- 
sional discourses,  as  well  as  bv  the  confer- 
ences which  he  held  for  the  conversion^  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  would  hear  nothing 
from  the  pulpit.  When  he  became  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  he  was  not  only  careful  to  fix 
worthy  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  but  used  to 
make  frequent  visitations  to  inquire  into  their 
conduct  and  manners.  '  W^hen  he  was  told 
of  the  negligence  or  weakness  of  any  of  his 
clerg>',  he  would,' says  Burnet,  'go  and  lodge 
near  his  church  upon  Saturday  in  the  even- 
ing, without  making  himself  known,  and  the 
next  day,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  he  would 
go  and  hear  him,  that  by  this  he  might  be 
able  to  judge  what  his  common  sermons  were, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  him  he  encouraged  or 
admonished  them.' 


Pluralities. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  charges  to  the  clerg>' 
of  his  diocese,  used  to  be  extremely  vehement 
in  his  exclamations  against  pluralities.  In 
his  first  visitation  to  Salisbury,  he  urged  the 
authority  of  St.  Bernard  ;  who  being  consuUed 
by  one   of  his  followers  whether  he  might 
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accept  of  two  beneficei^  replied,  'And  how 
will  3'ou  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ?'  '  1  in- 
tend,' answered  the  priest,  '  to  officiate  in  one 
of  them  by  a  deputy.'  'Will  your  deputy 
suffer  eternal  punishment  for  you  too  Y  asked 
the  saint.  '  Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your 
cure  by  proxy,  but  you  must  suffer  the  penalty 
i..  person.'  This  anecdote  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  pious  and  worthy 
clergyman  then  present,  that  he  immediately 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  in  Berk- 
shire, worth  two  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
then  held  with  one  of  great  value. 


Claude. 

The  celebrated  French  preacher,  Claude, 
though  elegant  and  impressive,  had  not  a 
pleasmg  voice ;  whence  Morris  wittily  ob- 
served that  '  all  voices  were  for  him,  except 
his  own.'  The  last  sermon  which  Claude 
preached  was  at  the  Hague  on  Christmas 
Day,  1686,  before  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  affected.  A 
few  days  after  he  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  carried  him  off,  January  13,  1687. 


Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Dr.  Sharp,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  when  nominal  chaplain  to  James  II., 
preached  at  London  a  sermon  against  Popery 
in  1686.  As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  a 
paper  was  put  into  his  hand  containing  an 
argument  for  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  the  title  of  the  only  visible  Catholic  Church. 
This  he  answered  from  the  pulpit  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  The  circumstance  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  king,  whose  inclination  to 
Poperj'  is  well  known.  His  majesty  was 
greatlj'^  incensed,  and  sent  a  mandate  to  Dr. 
Crompton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp  from  preaching  in  any 
church  or  chapel  in  his  diocese,  until  he  had 
given  satisfaction  for  his  offence.  This  the 
bishop  refused  to  do ;  but  admonished  the 
doctor  to  intermit  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
for  the  present,  and  go  down  to  his  deanery  at 
Norwich,  which  he  did  accordingly. 


Saurin. 

The  celebrated  Saurin,  when  one  of  the 
pastors  to  the  French  refugees  at  the  Hague, 
was  so  celebrated  for  his  preaching  that  he 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  crowded  and 
brilliant  audience.  His  style  was  pure,  unaf- 
fected, and  eloquent,  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  llower^',  but  never  improper.  '  In 
the  introduction  to  his  sermons,'  says  Mr. 
Robinson,  'he  used  to  deliver  himself  in  a 
tone  modest  and  low  ;  in  the  body  of  the 
,  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing, he  was  plain,  clear,  and  argumen- 
tative ;  pausing  at  the  close  of  each  period, 
that  he  might  discover  by  the  countenances 
and  motions  of  his  hearers,  whether  they  were 


convinced  by  his  reasoning.  In  his  addresses 
to  the  wicked  (and  it  is  a  folly  to  preach  as  if 
there  were  none  in  our  assemblies  M.  Saurin 
was  often  sonorous,  but  oftener  a  weeping 
suppliant  at  their  feet.  In  the  one  he  sus- 
tained the  authoritative  dignity  of  his  office  ; 
in  the  other  he  e.xpressed  his  master's  and  his 
own  benevolence  to  bad  men,  "  praying  them 
in  Christ's  sake  to  be  reconciled  to  God."  In 
general,  his  preaching  resembled  a  plentiful 
shower  of  dew,  softly  and  imperceptibly  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  minds  of  his  numerous 
hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the  pores  of  plants, 
till  all  the  church  was  dissolved,  and  all  in 
tears  under  his  sermons.' 


Dean  Boys. 

Dean  Boys,  the  author  of  the  '  Postils,'  was 
what  is  termed  in  his  days,  '  a  painful  preacher,' 
one  who  in  preaching  was  frequent  and  la- 
borious, as  his  works  testify,  which  were  all 
delivered  originally  from  the  pulpit.  The 
great  object  against  which  he  directed  his 
preaching,  was  jjopery,  which  he  assailed  both 
with  argument  and  ridicule.  In  a  sermon 
delivered  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  intro- 
duced the  following  paraphrase  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Pope. 
'  Papa  noster  qui  es  Romae,  maledicltur  nomen 
tuum,  intereat  regnum  tuum,  impediatur  vo- 
luntas tua,  sicut  in  ca;lo  sic  et  in  terra.  Potum 
nostrum  in  casna  domlnica  da  nobis  hodle,  et 
remltte  nummos  nostros  quos  tibi  dedimus  ob 
indulgentlas,  et  ne  nos  inducas  in  hseresin  sed 
libera  nos  a  miseria  quoniam  tuam  est  infernum 
pix  et  sulphur  in  ssecula  secolorum.'  Granger 
gives  this  prayer  in  English,  as  if  Dr.  Boys 
had  used  it  in  that  language  ;  and  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  doctor's  own,  he  adds,  'he  gained 
great  applause  by  turning  the  Lord's  Prayer 
into  an  execration.'  The  fact  is,  he  only  qjioted 
it,  saying,  '  I  have  another  prayer,  and  for  as 
much  as  it  is  in  Latin,'  &c.  A  copj'  of  this 
prayer  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  Sir  Henry  Fines, 
who  says  he  found  it  in  an  old  book. 


Frederick  the  Great. 

A  Prussian  divine  near  Stettin,  shocked  at 
the  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  preached  a  sermon  on  Herod,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  few  hints  against  his 
sovereign.  The  king  being  informed  of  it, 
ordered  the  preacher  to  be  brought  to  Potsdam, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  con- 
sistory, although  there  was  then  no  such  court 
in  existence.  The  poor  man  was  brought 
before  the  king,  who  had  taken  the  robe  and 
band  of  a  preacher  ;  Baron  Polnitz  and  M. 
d'Argens  being  dressed  in  the  same  way.  The 
accused  was  introduced  between  two  grena- 
diers ;  when  the  king  addressed  him :  '  My 
brother,'  said  he,  '  in  the  name  of  the  king,  I 
ask  you  on  what  Herod  you  have  been 
preaching?'  He  answered,  'Upon  the  Herod 
who  ordered  all  the  little  children  to_  be 
slaughtered.'    '  I  asked  you/  added  the  king, 
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'  whether  it  was  Herod  the  first  of  that  name, 
for  you  must  know  there  have  been  several?  ' 
The  poor  priest  could  not  reply.  '  How,  sir,' 
said  the  king,  '  dare  you  preach  on  Herod, 
and  not  know  of  what  family  he  was  ?  You 
are  unworthy  of  the  functions  you  discharge. 
We  grant  you  pardon  this  time  ;  but  know, 
that  we  shall  e.xcommunicate  you  if  ever  you 
dare  in  future  to  preach  about  a  person  with 
whom  you  are  not  acquainted.'  They  then 
delivered  his  sentence,  and  granted  his 
pardon. 


Tom  Bradbury. 

The  eccentric  Daniel  Burgess  was  succeeded 
in  the  pulpit  which  he  filled  in  London  'New 
Court,  Carey  Street]  by  the  equally  eccentric 
Thomas  Bradbury,  or  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  Tom  Bradbury.  He  indulged  in  the 
same  comic  style  of  preaching  as  Burgess, 
carrying  it  even  some  degrees  higher  in  ex- 
travagance ;  and  had  the  like  fortune  of 
becoming  the  jest  of  the  town.  Mr.  N.  Neal, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  says,  '  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Bradbury's  sermons,  just  published, 
the  nonsense  and  buffoonerj'^  of  which  would 
make  one  laugh,  if  his  impious  insults  over 
the  pious  dead  did  not  make  one  tremble.'  It 
seems  generally  allowed,  that  though  a  sincere 
and  a  good  man,  his  fancy  gave  so  whimsical 
a  direction  to  his  zeal,  as  to  be  productive  of 
much  injurv'  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Of 
his  fifty-four  sermons  extant,  the  greater  part 
are  on  political  subjects ;  and  it  was  as 
smartly  as  justly  observed  of  them  at  the  time 
of  publication,  that  '  from  the  great  number  of 
sacred  texts  applied  to  the  occasion,  one  would 
imagine  the  Bible  was  written  only  to  confirm 
by  divine  authority,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
this  nation  from  the  accession  of  William  III.' 

Bradbury  differed  on  not  a  few  points  with 
his  clerical  brethren  ;  and  among  others,  used 
to  make  it  his  business  to  lampoon  and  satirize 
the  hymns  and  psalms  of  Dr.  Watts.  It  is 
said,  that  whenever  he  gave  out  one  of  the 
former,  it  was  in  this  style  :  '  Let  us  sing  one 
of  Watts's  w-hymns.' 

When  Bradbury  first  commenced  preacher, 
he  was  but  a  lad,  being  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  :  and  on  account  of  his  juvenile  ap- 
pearance, was  subjected  to  some  ridicule.  It 
did  not,  however,  daunt  him  ;  and  Tom  Brad- 
bury* soon  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  was  a 
boy  only  in  appearance.  His  success  in  con- 
quering the  prejudices  excited  by  his  youth, 
was  an  era  in  his  life  ;  and  ever  after  he  used 
to  'bless  God,  that  from  that  hour  he  had 
never  known  the  fear  of  man.' 


The  Pastor  Restored. 

Peter  du  Bosc,  who  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  preacher  in  his  time  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  became  so  famous  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  that  a  deputation  was 
sent  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the  place  of  his 
ministry,  to  invite  him  to  accept  of  the  church 


of  Charenton  ;  but  though  the  application  was 
supported  by  letters  of  solicitation  from  persons 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  nothing  could  induce 
Du  Bosc  to  leave  his  flock  ai  Caen,  to  whom 
he  had  become  much  endeared.  Some  years 
after,  in  consequence  of  having  preached  dis- 
respectfully of  auricular  confession,  an  order 
was  procured  for  his  banishment  to  Chalons. 
As  he  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment,  he  made  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  offence  to  M.  le  Trellier,  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  led  to  a  recall 
of  the  sentence  against  him.  The  joy  which 
his  return  gave  to  the  people  of  Caen,  was 
excessive  ;  even  those  of  opposite  sentiments 
concurred  in  congratulating  him  ;  and  among 
others,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  some  dis- 
tinction, v/ho  was  besides  pleased  to  celebrate 
the  event  in  the  following  extraordinary 
manner.  '  A  gentleman,'  says  Du  Bosc's 
biographer,  '  of  distinction  in  the  province, 
whose  life  was  not  verj'  regular,  but  who  made 
open  profession  of  loving  those  pastors  who 
had  particular  talents,  and  seemed  particularly 
enamoured  with  the  merit  of  M.  du  Bosc, 
having  a  mind  to  solemnize  the  occasion  with 
a  feast,  took  two  Cordeliers,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  honest  fellows,  and  made  them  drink  so 
much,  that  one  of  them  died  on  the  spot.  He 
went  to  see  M.  du  Bosc  the  next  day,  and 
told  him  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public  joy ;  that  the 
sacrifice  v\-ould  have  been  a  Jesuit,  but  that 
the  offering  ought  not  to  displease  him,  though 
it  ivas  but  of  a  Cordelier  I ' 


Religiou.s  Quarters. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  minister  in  Devonshire, 
had  a  great  number  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
quartered  at  his  house.  These  one  day 
obliged  him  to  preach  before  them,  when  he 
so  happily  mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and  preached 
with  so  much  caution  and  honesty,  that  the 
captain  threw  up  his  commission,  and  quitted 
the  service  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  were 
so  pleased,  that  they  released  the  minister 
from  maintaining  them  any  longer,  and  sought 
fresh  quarters  elsewhere. 


The  Bastille,  or  a  Bishopric. 

The  Abbe  Eeauvais  preaching  before  Louis 
XV.,  resolved,  if  possible,  either  to  get  into  a 
bishopric  or  into  the  Bastille.  He  thundered 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  scandalous  life  of 
the  monarch,  and  alluded,  in  terms  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood,  to  his  connexion  with 
Madame  Du  Barry.  This  lady,  knowing  her 
portrait,  entreated  the  king  to  punish  him  ; 
but  he  observed,  with  his  usual  mildness  of 
disposition,  that  a  preacher  could  not  always 
be  answerable  for  the  application  which  his 
auditors  might  make.  Madame  Du  Barry, 
however,  the  same  evening,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Abbe  : 

'  Sir, — You  have  preached  a  very  insolent 
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discourse  to-day.  In  the  room  of  using 
charity  and  moderation  in  your  sermon,  you 
had  the  audacity  to  reflect  upon  his  majesty's 
way  of  hfe  in  the  very  face  of  his  people. 
You  made  your  attack  upon  him  only,  though 
-you  ought  to  have  used  gentleness  towards 
iiim,  and  have  excused  his  frailties  to  his 
subjects.  I  do  not  think  you  were  moved  by 
a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  but  excited  by  a 
lust  of  ambition,  and  a  fondness  for  grandeur  ; 
these  were  the  motives  of  your  conduct. 
Were  I  in  his  majesty's  place,  you  should  be 
banished  to  some  obscure  village,  and  there 
taught  to  be  more  cautious,  and  not  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  people  to  rebel 
against  the  ruler  God  has  put  over  them.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  king  may  do,  but  you 
have  presumed  too  much  on  his  goodness. 
You  did  not  e.vpect  from  me  a  lesson  for  your 
conduct,  drawn  from  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  morality ;  but  I  would  advise  you,  for 
your  own  good,  to  pay  attention  to  it.  I 
am,  Sic, 

'  The  Countess  Du  Barry.' 


Dr.  Layfield. 


One  of  the  first  ministers  who  fell  under 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  Dr.  La>-field,  the  archdeacon  of  Esse.v, 
and  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  in  London.  He 
was  seized  while  performing  divine  serv^ice, 
dragged  from  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the 
church.  They  then  set  him  on  horseback, 
with  his  surplice  on  ;  tied  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  about  his  neck ;  and  in  this  manner 
forced  him  to  ride  through  several  streets  in 
the  City  of  London,  while  the  mob  followed, 
hooting  at  him  all  the  time.  After  being  suc- 
cessively confined  in  most  of  the  jails  in 
London,  and  enduring  twenty  years'  perse- 
cution with  great  courage  and  resolution,  he 
was  restored  to  his  church  benefices  with  ad- 
ditional preferment. 


Interpretation. 


battle ;"  this,  they  said,  was  for  the  king,  and 
against  the  Parliament.  When  I  preached 
against  vainglory,  upon  those  words  of  our 
Savioiu-,  "  I  seek  not  the  praise  of  men,"  they 
said  I  preached  against  a  particular  member, 
when  I  protest  I  never  thought  of  him  all  the 
while  I  was  upon  that  subject  ^that  I  know  of. >, 
save  only  v.hen  I  prayed  for  my  enemies.' 


Mr.  Symmons,  an  ejected  minister  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  gives  a  singular 
account  of  the  accusations  made  against  him 
by  Parhament,  before  whom  he  was  sum- 
moned. '  When  I  preached  against  treason, 
rebellion,  and  disobedience,'  says  he,  '  then 
they  said  no  question  but  I  meant  Parliament ; 
and  afterwards,  when  I  preached  against 
lying,  slandering,  and  malice,  this,  they  said, 
was  against  the  Parliament  too  ;  and  got  me 
to  be  sent  for  up  again  by  a  pursuivant  about 
the  same.  Nay,  when  I  did  but  quote  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  death,  and 
many  go  therein,"  this,  they  said,  was  against 
the  ParUament,  because  the  major  part  of 
the  people  in  those  parts  were  for  the  same. 
When  I  quoted  that  passage  in  the  120th 
Psalm,  where  David  says  that  "he  was  for 
peace^  but  others  were  for  war ;  when  he 
spake    of   that,   they  made  them  ready  for 


Contentment. 

\\Tien  Mr.  Travers,  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, had  been  ejected  from  his  living  of  Brix- 
ham,  a  gentleman  procured  him  the  liberty  of 
preaching  at  a  little  place  near  Brentford,  in 
Middlese.x,  which  he  did  without  receiving 
any  emolument.  The  gentleman  meeting  him 
some  time  after,  inquired  what  he  had  for 
supplying  the  cure ;  to  which  Mr.  Travers 
readily  answered  that  he  had  very  vnick ; 
'  For,'  said  he,  '  I  never  preached  to  a  more 
attentive  people  in  my  life.'  '  But,'  said  the 
gentleman,  '  what  do  they  pay  you?'  Mr. 
Travers  said  Sir  J.  Harvey  thrice  invited  him 
to  dinner  ;  and  being  told  that  was  no  main- 
tenance, '  Sir,'  said  ^Ir.  Travers,  '  I  thank 
God  and  you  that  I  may  preach  the  gospel ; 
I  have  dined  to-day,  and  God  will  provide  for 
to-morrow.'  Although  Mr.  Travers  is  de- 
scribed as  at  that  time  very  meanly  dressed, 
'  with  a  few  buttons  to  his  doublet,  and  a  blue 
leather  point  to  keep  the  sole  and  the  over- 
leather  of  one  of  his  shoes  together,'  yet  he 
was  alwaj'S  cheeiful,  and  displayed  resigna- 
tion and  content  both  in  his  countenance  and 
actions. 


Abbe  d'Espagnac. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  ser- 
vility of  the  French  clergy  previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  there  were  still  found  men, 
even  among  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  who  thundered  from  the  pulpit  decla- 
mations which  shook  the  very  foundations  of 
the  court. 

In  the  Gazette  de  France,  March  28,  1780, 
we  are  told  that  '  there  was  no  sermon  on 
Holy  Thursday  before  the  king  ;  for  the  Abbe 
d'Espagnac,  who  was  to  have  preached  that 
day,  found  himself  suddenly  indisposed  at  the 
moment  he  was  stepping  into  the  pulpit,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  delivering  his  discourse.' 
Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  failure  of 
this  sermon  ;  but  the  secret  fact  is,  that  at  the 
moment  the  Abbe  was  going  to  ascend  the 
pulpit,  an  officer  came  to  him,  and  informed 
him,  that  as  the  king  knew  that  he  ivas  iiot 
well,  he  excused  him  from  performing  his 
duty.  The  eloquent  orator,  who  did  not  at 
first  understand  the  kind  anxiety  of  the  king, 
assured  the  messenger  that  he  was  very  sen- 
sible of  his  majesty's  attention,  but  that  he 
was  very  well.  The  officer,  perceiving  the 
honest  simplicity  of  our  Abbe,  was  obliged  to 
explain  himself  in  more  direct  terms ;  and 
leading  him  to  a  post-chaise,  made  him  return 
to  Paris. 
The  Abbe  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
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talents,  who  sought  celebrity  by  the  boldness 
of  his  opinions.  Several  days  before  Lent, 
the  king  had  said,  '  We  heard  last  year  a  ver^' 
unchristian  sermon  (the  Abbe  Rousseau's)  ; 
but  this  year  we  shall  not,  certainly.'  This 
hint  was  gently  given  to  the  Abbe  by  the 
courtiers  ;  but  he  v.-as  resolute,  and  would  not 
be  ijitlmidated.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  great  Almoner  were  appointed  to  examine 
his  sermon  before  it  was  preached.  They 
found  that  it  did  not  at  all  touch  on  the 
myster>^  of  that  day,  but  on  a  matter  most 
irrelevant,  on  a  parallel  between  royalty  and 
despotism.  Fearful  that  this  might  produce 
a  disagreeable  sensation,  they  informed  the 
Count  de  Maurepas,  who,  to  save  himself  a 
direct  refusal  to  the  orator,  fell  upon  the  ex- 
pedient which  we  have  above  related. 


Dilemma. 

A  preacher  who  had  but  one  sermon,  which 
he  had  delivered  on  the  Sunday',  being  praised 
b^-  the  lord  of  the  place,  was  called  upon  to 
preach  on  the  next  day,  which  was  a  fast  day. 
The  preacher  ruminated  the  whole  night  on 
what  he  was  to  do  to  rescue  himself  from  the 
predicament  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
dreaded  hour  arrived,  when  he  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  with  great  solemnity'  said,  '  Bre- 
thren, some  persons  have  accused  me  of  ad- 
vancing propositions  to  you  yesterday,  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  and  of  having  misrepresented 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Now,  to  con- 
vince you  how  much  I  have  been  wronged, 
and  to  make  known  to  you  the  purity  of  my 
doctrine,  I  shall  repeat  my  sermon,  so  pray 
be  attentive.* 


Bishop  of  Aeth. 

Maboul,  the  Bishop  of  Aeth,  in  France,  was 
an  eminent  preacher,  and  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  his  funeral  ora- 
tions. They  arc  distinguished  throughout  by 
that  sweetness  of  style,  that  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  that  elevation,  that  unction,  and 
that  touching  simplicity,  wliich  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  mind,  and  of  true 
genius.  '  The  Bishop  of  Aeth,'  says  a  French 
critic,  '  did  not  possess  the  masculine  vigour 
of  Bossuet,  but  he  Ls  more  correct,  and  more 
polished.  Less  profound  and  more  brilliant 
than  Flechier,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
impressive  and  more  affectionate.  If  he  in- 
troduces antitheses,  they  are  those  of  things, 
and  not  of  words.  More  equal  than  Mascaron, 
he  has  the  taste,  the  graces,  the  ease,  and  the 
interesting  manner  of  father  La  Rue.' 


Snortening  a  Discourse, 

On  St.  James's  day,  a  monk  had  to  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  on  the  saint.  As  he  was 
rather  late,  the  priests,  who  feared  he  v.-ould 
make  a  long  sermon,  entreated  him  to  abridge 
it.  The  monk  then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
addressing    his     congregation,     said,      'My 


brethren,  twelve  months  ago  I  preached  an 
eulogy  on  the  saint  whose  festival  you  this 
day  celebrate.  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  were 
all  then  ver>'  attentive  to  me,  and  as  I  have 
not  learnt  that  he  has  done  anything  new 
since,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said  at 
that  time.'  He  then  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, and  descended  from  the  pulpit. 

A  Volum'mou.s  Preacher. 

Archbishop  Usher  used  to  call  Dr.  Man  ton, 
a  Nonconformist  preacher  of  the  seventeenth 
centui-}',  a  voinminous  preacher,  meaning, 
that  he  had  the  art  of  compressing  the  sub- 
stance of  volumes  of  divinity  into  a  narrow 
compass.  The  expression  was  certainly  more 
applicable  to  him  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  ;  for  his  sermons  fill  five  large  volumes 
in  folio,  one  of  which  contains  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pages  on  tiie  119th  Psalm.  The 
task  of  reading  these  sermons  to  his  aunt,  had 
an  unhappy  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  a  letter  to  Dean  Swift,  he  says, 
'  My  next  shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  Dr. 
Manton's  sermons,  who  taught  my  3'outh  to 
yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high  Church- 
man, that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor 
read  him  more.' 


Failure  of  Memory. 

A  French  preacher,  whose  memory  was 
very  deficient,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  and  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
subject.  This  awkward  pause  was,  however, 
very  ingeniously  got  over.  'Friends,'  said  he 
to  his  auditors,  '  I  had  forgot  to  say,  that  a 
person  much  afflicted  is  recommended  to  your 
immediate  prayers  ;  let  us,  therefore,  say  one 
Pater.'  He  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
before  he  got  up  again,  had  recovered  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  which  he  concluded  without 
any  one  perceiving  his  v/ant  of  memory. 


John  Bunyan. 

A  student  of  Cambridge  observing  a  multi- 
tude flock  to  a  village  church  on  a  working 
day,  enquired  what  was  the  cause.  On  being 
informed  that  one  Bunyan,  a  tinker,  was  to 
preach  there,  he  gave  a  boy  a  few  halfpence 
to  hold  his  horse,  resolved,  as  he  said,  to  hear 
the  tinker  prate.  The  tinker  p7-ated  to  such 
effect,  that,  for  some  time,  the  scholar  wished 
to  hear  no  other  preacher  ;  and  through  his 
future  life,  gave  proofs  of  the  advantages  he 
had  recei\'ed  from  the  humble  ministry  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

Bunj'an,  with  rude,  but  irresistible  zeal, 
preached  througliout  the  country',  and  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
Bedfordshire  ;  until  on  the  Restoration  he  was 
thrown  Into  prison,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years.  During  his  confinement,  he  preached 
to  all  to  whom  he  could  gain  access  ;  and  when 
liberty  was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  of 
promising  to  abstain  from  preaching,  he  con- 
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stantly  replied,   '  If  you   let  me  out  to-day,  I 
shall  preach  again  to-morrow.' 

Bunyan,  on  being  liberated,  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bedford  ;  and  when 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  a  portion  of  religious 
liberty,  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  useful- 
ness, by  preaching  every  year  in  London, 
where  he  excited  great  attention.  On  one 
day's  notice,  such  multitudes  would  assemble, 
that  the  places  of  worship  could  not  hold 
them.  '  At  a  lecture  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
dark  mornings  of  winter,'  says  one  of  Bun- 
yan's  contemporaries,  '  I  have  seen  about 
twelve  hundred  ;  and  I  computed  about  three 
thousand  that  came  to  hear  him  on  a  Lord's 
da3%  so  that  one  half  of  them  were  obliged  to 
return  for  want  of  room.' 


Dr.   Chandler. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that 
after  any  illness,  he  always  preached  in  a  more 
evangelical  strain  than  usual.  A  gentleman 
who  occasionally  heard  him,  said  to  one  of  his 
constant  auditors,  '  Pray,  has  not  the  doctor 
been  ill  lately  ?'  '  Why  do  you  think  so  ?' 
'  Because  the  sermon  was  more  evangelical 
than  those  he  usually  preaches  when  he  is  in 
full  health.' 


Avoiding  a  Difficulty. 

When  Mr.  Job  Orton,  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Shrewsbury,  was  preaching  from  Isaiah, 
i.x.  6,  his  more  orthodo.x  hearers,  who  had 
doubts  concerning  his  belief  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  were  all  attention,  in  hopes  of  hearing 
their  pastor's  real  sentiments.  They  were, 
hov%-ever,  disappointed,  for  when  he  came  to 
the  words,  '  the  mighty  God,'  all  he  said  was, 
'the  meaning  of  this  I  cannot  tell  ;  and  how 
should  I,  when  his  name  is  called  wonderful?' 


Dr.  Guyse. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  but  he  still  determined  to  preach.  After 
the  morning  service  of  the  first  day,  an  old 
lady  of  his  congregation,  enraptured  with  his 
discourse,  followed  him  into  the  vestry^  after 
the  service  was  over,  and  exclaimed,  '  Doctor, 
I  wish  you  had  been  blind  these  twenty  years, 
for  you  never  preached  so  good  a  sermon  in 
your  life  as  you  have  done  to-day.'  The  re- 
mark was  not  wholly  without  foundation,  for 
the  doctor  had  been  accustomed  to  read  his 
sermons  ;  but  when  he  preached  e.xtempora- 
neously,  his  delivery  was  more  animated,  and 
more  natural. 


Vanity  Fair.' 

The  afrdent  and  benevolent  zeal  which 
distinguished  the  \\  hole  life  of  George  White- 
field,  prompted  him  to  a  new  and  hazardous 
effort  to  do  good.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  many  j'ears,  to  erect  booths  in  iSIoorfields 


for  mountebanks  and  puppetshows,  which  at- 
tracted immense  crowds,  to  keep  a  kind  of  fair 
during  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays. 
Whitefield,  who  had  long  viewed  this  as  the 
'vanity  fair'  described  by  his  favourite  Bun- 
yan, determined  to  intrude  on  the  sports  by 
preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  fair.  On  Whit 
Monday,  at  si.x  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
marched  forth  to  the  assault  of  this  stronghold 
of  Satan,  and  mounting  a  pidpit  which  some 
of  his  friends  had  prepared  for  him,  he  took 
for  his  te.xt,  '  As  ]NIoses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 
His  words  seemed  to  fly  like  pointed  arrows 
from  a  bow  of  steel.  The  gazing  crowd  was 
hushed  to  solemn  silence,  and  many  were  in 
tears. 

'  Being  thus  encouraged,'  says  Whitefield, 
'  I  ventured  out  again  at  noon,  when  the 
fields  were  quite  full,  and  I  could  scarcely 
help  smiling,  to  see  thousands,  when  a  Merry 
Andrew  was  trumpeting  to  them,  upon  ob- 
serving me  to  mount  a  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not  .so 
much  as  one  was  left  behind,  but  all  flocked 
to  hear  the  gospel.  This,  together  with  a 
complaint  that  they  had  taken  near  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  less  that  day  than  usual,  so 
enraged  the  owners  of  the  booths,  that  when 
I  came  to  preach  a  third  time,  in  the  evening, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  a  Merry  Andrew 
got  up  on  a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing 
towards  the  pulpit,  attempted  to  slash  me 
with  a  long  heavy  whip  several  times.  Soon 
after,  they  got  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  his 
drum,  to  pass  through  the  congregation.  But 
I  desired  the  people  to  make  way  for  the 
king's  officer,  which  was  quietly  done.  Find- 
ing these  efforts  fail,  a  large  body,  quite  on 
the  opposite  side,  assembled  together  ;  and 
having  got  a  great  pole  for  their  standard, 
advanced  with  sound  of  drum  in  a  very 
threatening  manner,  till  they  came  near  the 
skirts  of  the  congregation.  Uncommon 
courage  was  given  both  to  preacher  and 
hearers.  I  prayed  for  support  and  deli- 
verance, and  I  was  heard.  For  just  as  they 
approached  us,  with  looks  full  of  resentment, 
I  know  not  by  what  circumstance,  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  threw  down 
their  staff,  leaving,  however,  many  of  their 
company  behind,  who,  before  we  had  done, 
^v•ere  brought  over,  1  trust,  to  join  the  be- 
.sieged  party. 

'  I  think  I  continued  praying  and  preach- 
ing, and  singing  for  the  noise  was  too  great 
at  times  to  preach'  above  three  hours.  We 
then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  wliere  thou- 
sands flocked.  We  had  detennined  to  pray 
down  the  booths  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  more 
substantial  v/ork  was  done.  At  a  moderate 
computation,  I  received,  I  believe,  a  thousand 
notes  from  persons  luider  conviction  ;  and 
soon  after,  upwards  of  t'lree  hundred  were 
received  into  the  society  in  one  day.  Num- 
bers that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  bred 
up  for  Tyburn,  were  at  that  time  plucked  as 
brands  out  of  the  burning.' 
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Remorse. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Thomas 
Braciburj'  exposed  him  to  hatred  ;  and  his 
grandson,  Dr.  Robert  Winter,  relates,  that  a 
person  was  once  employed  to  take  away  his 
life.  To  make  himself  fuUj'  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Bradburj-'s  person,  the  man  frequently 
attended  places  of  worship  where  he  preached, 
placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  galJerj-,  with 
his  countenance  steadily  fixed  on  the  preacher. 
It  was  scarcely  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, wholly  to  avoid  listening  to  what 
was  said.  Mr.  Bradbury's  forcible  manner 
of  presenting  divine  truth  to  view,  awakened 
the  man's  attention,  and  became  the  nieans, 
not  only  of  withdrawing  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  of  reforming  him.  He  came  to  the 
preacher  with  trembling  and  confusion,  told 
his  affecting  tale,  gave  evidence  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  became  a  member  and  ornament  of 
the  church. 


general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
■  On  the  folly,  infamy,  and  misery  of  unlawful 
pleasures.'  He  was  afterwards  invited  to 
London;  where  succeeding  to  a  pastoral 
charge,  his  congregation  increased  very 
rapidly,  and  he  drew  around  him  a  multitude 
of  genteel   hearers,   particularly  young  gen- 

j  tlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  respectability  in 
the  cit>-.  To  these  he  considered  it  his  busi- 
ness to  preach,  and  he  framed  his  sermons  in 
a  manner  which  he  conceived  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  circumstances. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  the  doctor's 

I  darling  study  and  pursuit  ;  and  whatever 
could  give  it  effect,  both  in  sentiment  and 
composition,  he  carefully  sought.  He  was 
not   le.ss  attentive   to   the   charms   of  elocu- 

I  tion ;  and  whatever  the  graces  of  gesture 
and  action  could  impart,  he  sought  to  give 
his  sermons. 


Funeral  Sermon  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  his  brother 
Timothy,  of  London,  a  clerg>Tnan  of  ver\' 
different  religious  sentiments,  preached  a 
funeral  sermon  for  him,  in  which  he  said, 
'  Curiosity  has  brought  numbers  to  hear  what 
I  say  of  his  eternal  state.  This  I  say,  not 
one  in  heaven,  nor  on  the  road  to  that  happy 
world,  will  be  more  glad  to  find  him  there, 
than  myself  ^\^^en  I  consider  that  the 
praise  of  glon,-,  of  free  grace,  is  that  which 
God  principally  designs,  and  that  we  find  in 
divine  revelation,  some  of  the  chiefest  often- 
ders  have  been  singled  out,  and  made  monu- 
ments of  mercy,  such  as  Manasseh,  Paul, 
and  others  ;  and  also  that  he  who  can  create 
the  world  in  a  moment,  and  raise  the  dead  in 
a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  can  make  a  change  in 
any  man  in  one  moment ;  here,  and  here 
alone,  are  founded  mj'  hopes.' 

John  Knox. 

The  Scottish  reform.er,  John  Kno.x,  in  one 
of  his  sermons  exclaimed,  that  '  One  mass 
was  more  frightful  to  him,  than  ten  thousand 
enemies  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm.' 
This  gave  much  offence  to  Queen  Marj'  :  but 
she  was  soon  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  hear 
him  preach,  when  he  took  for  his  text  this 
pas.sage  of  Isaiah,  '  O  Lord,  other  lords  than 
thou  have  reigned  over  us.'  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon,  in  speaking  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  he  said,  '  that  they  were  sent 
as  tyrants  and  scourgers  to  the  people  for 
their  sins,'  adding,  that  '  God  sets  occa- 
sionally boys  and  loovien  over  a  nation,  to 
punish  them  for  their  crimes  and  other  ingra- 
Utude.' 


Fordyce. 

Dr.  Fordyce  raised  his  character  ver>'  high 
for  talents  and  eloquence,  by  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  when  a  young  man,  before  the 


Sleep 


ing  Preacher. 


In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  person 
I  of  the  name  of  Richard  Haydock,  of  New 
College  in  Oxford,  practised  phj-sic  in  the 
I  day,  and  preached  in  the  night  in  bed,  as  he 
'  pretended,  by  revelation  ;  for  he  would  take 
I  a  text  in  his  sleep,  and  deliver  a  good  ser- 
mon from  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  auditors,  would  pertinaciously 
persist  to  the  end,  and  sleep  on.  The  fame 
of  this  sleeping  preacher  coming  to  the  king's 
knowledge,  he  sent  for  him  to  court,  where 
he  sat  up  one  night  to  hear  him  ;  and  when 
the  time  came  that  the  preacher  thought  fit 
to  appear  asleep,  he  began  with  a  prayer  ; 
then  took  a  text  of  Scripture,  on  which  he 
dwelt  a  short  time  ;  and  then  made  a  digres- 
sion to  attack  the  Pope,  the  cross  in  baptism, 
the  last  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
so  concluded  sleeping.  The  king  the  next 
morning,  suspecting  the  imposture,  sent  for 
Haydock,  and  obtained  a  confession  of  the 
cheat,  which  he  .said  was  to  bring  him  into 
notice,  as  he  considered  himself  buried  in  the 
University.  The  king,  after  his  public  re- 
cantations, pardoned  him,  and  gave  him  pre- 
ferment in  the  church. 


Funeral  Sermon  for   Cromwell. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Diib- 
lln,  before  the  lord  deputy,  by  his  chaplain. 
Dr.  Harrison,  from  these  words  : — '  .\nd  all 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  him,'  2 
Chron.  x.v.  v.  24.  'This  is  a  lamentation, 
and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation,'  Ezek.  xix.  v. 
14.  The  sermon,  which  was  full  of  the  praises 
of  Cromwell,  was  afterwards  published  by  one 
Edward  ?.Iatthews,  under  the  title  of  'Threni 
Hybemici ;  or,  Ireland  Sympathizing  with 
England  and  Scotland,  in  a'Sad  Lamentation 
for  "Her  Joslah.'  The  sermon  was  dedicated 
in  the  most  fulsome  language  to  Richard 
!  Cromwell,  by  Edv^-ard  ^latthews.  'Divine 
'  Providence,'  he  say.s,  '  made  it  my  lot  to  hear 
!  this   sermon    pathetically  delivered    by  that 
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pious  divine,  Dr.  Harrison,  in  a  full  fluent 
mannner,  extracting  tears  from  the  eyes,  and 
sighs  from  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  I  moved 
the  doctor  for  the  printing  thereof,  being  so 
precious  a  piece,  touching  so  unparalleled  a 
person,  that  it  was  more  fit  to  be  made  public, 
than  perish  in  oblivion  ;  who  in  a  modest 
manner  termed  it  a  sudden  imperfect  and  un- 
polished collection  of  scattered  thoughts  and 
notes,  which  brevity  of  time,  and  burthen  of 
spirit,  would  not  permit  him  more  completely 
to  compile.  The  usefulness  of  the  piece,  re- 
plete with  so  many  observations,  together 
with  the  desire  of  erecting  all  lasting  monu- 
ments that  might  lead  to  the  eternizing  of  the 
blessed  memory  of  that  thrice-renowned 
patron  and  pattern  of  piety,  your  royal 
father  fwhose  pious  life  is  his  never-perishing 
pyramid,  every  man's  heart  being  his  tomb, 
every  good  man's  tongue  an  epitaph  ,  hath 
emboldened  me  in  all  humility,  to  present  it 
to  your  highness  as  a  lively  effigy  to  mind  you 
of  his  matchless  virtues.  And  as  the  learned 
author  intended  it  not  so  much  for  the  eye  or 
ear,  as  for  the  heart ;  not  for  only  reading, 
but  practice  principally ;  so  may  j^our  high- 
ness please  to  make  use  thereof  as  a  pattern 
of  imitation  for  piety  and  reformation  in  the 
nations.' 


Sacheverell. 

Dr.  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  slender  talents, 
forced  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  two  political  sermons  preached  at  Derby, 
and  St.  Paul's,  in  1705,  and  for  which  he  was 
impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  suspension  from  preaching 
for  three  years,  and  his  two  cermons  ordered 
to  be  burnt.  He  afterwards  was  preferred  to 
a  valuable  living  :  and  his  reputation  was  so 
high,  that  he  was  enabled  to  sell  the  first 
sermon  preached  after  his  sentence  expired 
for  ^100  ;  and  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  soon  sold. 

Cromwell's  Chaplain. 

Mr.  Howe,  the  nonconformist  minister,  pre- 
vious to  his  becoming  chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  minister  of  Great  Torrington 
in  Devonshire.  His  labours  here  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times.  On  the  public  fasts, 
it  was  his  common  way  to  begin  about  nine  in 
the  morning  with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  on 
the  work  of  the  day  ;  and  afterwards  read  or 
expounded  a  chapter  or  p.salm,  in  which  he 
spent  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
prayed  an  hour  ;  preached  another  hour  ;  and 
prayed  again  for  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he 
retired,  and  took  a  little  refreshment  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  the  people  sing- 
ing all  the  while.  He  tlicn  returned  to  the 
pulpit,  prayed  for  another  hour,  gave  them 
another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length ; 
and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour 
or  more  of  prayer. 


Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett,  the  joint  his- 
torians of  the  dissenters,  express  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Howe.  '  A  young  minister,' 
they  say,  '  who  wishes  to  obtain  eminence  in 
his  profession,  if  he  has  not  the  works  of  John 
Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no  other  way, 
should  sell  his  coat  and  buy  them  ;  and  if  that 
will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  too,  and  lie 
on  the  floor  ;  and  if  he  spends  his  days  in 
reading  them,  he  will  not  complain  that  he 
Hes  hard  at  night.' 


Strange  Auditor. 

'  An  odd  circumstance,'  .says  Wesley  in  his 
Journal,  '  occurred  at  Rotherham,  during  the 
morning  preaching.  It  was  well,  only  serioiis 
I  people  were  present.  An  ass  walked  gravely 
in  at  the  gate,  came  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  stood  stock  still 
in  a  posture  of  deep  attention.  Might  not 
the  dumb  beast  reprove  many,  who  have  far 
less  decency,  and  not  much  more  understand- 
ing ? ' 

St.  Francis,  who  was  accustomed  to  all 
sorts  of  congregations,  would  have  preached 
to  the  Rotherham  ass  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  his  historian,  the  ass  would  have 
understood  him.  ISIr.  Wesley,  perhaps,  was 
not  aware  that  this  animal  is  a  lover  of  elo- 
quence. If  we  may  reason,  like  Darwin, 
upon  a  single  case,  Ammonianus,  the  gram- 
marian, Origen's  master,  had  an  ass  that  at- 
tended his  lectures,  asinian  habiiit  sapieiiticB 
ajiditorei/t. 


Bishop  Watson. 

jNIr.  {afterwards  Bishop;  Watson  preached 
the  Restoration  and  Accession  Sermons  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1776. 
He  afterwards  published  them'  both,  and 
called  the  first,  '  The  Principles  of  the  Re- 
volution Vindicated.'  'This  sermon,'  he 
says,  '  was  written  with  great  caution,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  boldness  and  respect  for 
truth.  In  London  it  was  reported,  at  its  first 
coming  out,  to  be  treasonable  ;  and  a  friend 
of  mine.  Air.  Wilson  (the  late  judged  who 
was  anxious  for  my  .safety,  asked  I\lr.  Dun- 
ning, afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  what  he 
thought  of  it ;  who  told  him  that  it  contained 
just  such  treason  as  ought  to  be  preached  once 
a  month  at  St.  James's. 

'  On  the  first  publication  of  this  sermon,  I 
was  much  abused  by  the  ministerial  writers 
as  a  man  of  republican  principles.  1  did  not 
deign  to  give  any  answer  to  the  calumny,  ex- 
cept by  printing  on  a  blank  page,  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  it,  the  following  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  fronr  Bi.shop  Hoadly's 
works  :— "  Men  of  republican  principles — a 
sort  of  dangerous  men,  who  have  lately  taken 
heart,  and  defended  the  revolution  that  saved 
us."' 

The  bishop  was  afterwards  more  successful 
in  pleasing  the  court,  as  he  relates  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  Memoirs.  He  says,  '  In 
January,  1793,  I  pubhshed  a  sermon,  entitled. 
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TJi£  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  hav- 
ing jnade  both  Rich  and  Poor;  with  an 
appendix,  respecting  the  then  circumstances 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  strong  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  discontent  was  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  Great  Britan  ;  the  common 
people  were,  in  ever>'  village,  talking  about 
liberty  and  equality,  without  understanding 
the  terms.  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  en- 
deavour to  abate  this  revolutionary'-  ferment, 
by  informing  the  understandings  of  those  who 
e.xcited  it.  The  king,  at  his  levee,  compli- 
mented me  in  the  warmest  terms,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  then  Lord  Dartmouth,  on,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  the  conciseness,  clearness, 
and  utility  of  this  little  publication  :  and  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  afterwards 
informed  me,  that  his  majesty  had  spoken  to 
him  of  the  publication  in  the  same  terms,  two 
months  before.  On  this  occasion,  when  the 
king  was  praising  what  I  had  written,  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  love  to  come  forward  in  a  moment 
of  danger."  His  reply  was  .so  quick  and 
proper,  that  I  will  put  it  down  : — "  I  see  you 
do,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  high  spirit."  ' 


Luther. 

Luther  was  particularly  severe  against,  and 
denounced,  all  preachers  that  aimed  '  at  sub- 
limity, difficulty,  and  eloquence ;  and  neg- 
lecting the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  poor,  seek 
their  own  praise  and  honour,  and  to  please 
one  or  two  persons  of  consequence.'  '  When 
a  man  comes  into  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time,' 
says  he,  '  he  is  much  perplexed  at  the  number 
of  heads  that  are  before  him.  When  I  stand 
in  the  pulpit,  I  see  no  heads,  but  imagine 
those  that  are  before  me  to  be  all  blocks. 
When  I  preach,  I  sink  myself  deeply  down  ; 
I  regard  neither  doctors  nor  master,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  church  about  forty.  But  I 
have  an  eye  to  the  multitude  of  young  people, 
children,  and  servants,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to  them, 
and  direct  my  discourse  to  those  that  have 
need  of  it.  A  preacher  should  be  a  logician 
and  a  rhetorician  ;  that  is,  be  must  be  able  to 
teach  and  to  admonish.  When  he  preaches 
upon  any  article,  he  must  first  dist  nguish  it, 
then  define,  describe,  and  show  what  it  is  ; 
thirdly,  he  must  produce  sentences  from  the 
Scripture  to  prove  and  strengthen  it ;  fourthly, 
he  must  explain  it  by  examples  ;  fifthly,  he 
must  adorn  it  with  similitudes  ;  and  lastly,  he 
must  admonish  and  rouse  the  indolent,  correct 
the  disobedient,  and  reprove  the  authors  of 
false  doctrine.' 


Father  Andre. 

A  French  preacher  who  was  called  little 
Father  Andre,  was  called  by  his  bishop  le petit 
fallot.  Having  to  preach  before  the  prelate, 
Andre  determined  to  notice  this,  and  took  for 
his  text,  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.' 
Then  addressing  himself  to  the  bishop,  he 
said,  '  Vous  ctes,  monscigneur,  le  grand  fallot 


de  I'eglise,  nous  ne  sommes  que  de  petits 
fallots.' 

The  same  Father  Andre  preaching  before 
an  archbishop,  perceived  him  to  be  asleep 
during  the  sermon,  and  tliought  of  the  follow- 
ing method  to  awake  him.  Turning  to  the 
beadle  of  the  church,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Shut  the  doors,  the  shepherd  is  asleep,  and 
the  sheep  are  going  out,  to  whom  I  am  an- 
nouncing the  word  of  God.'  This  sally  caused 
a  stir  in  the  audience,  which  awoke  the  arch- 
bishop. 

Being  once  to  announce  a  collection  for  a 
young  lady  to  enable  her  to  take  'the  veil,  he 
said,  before  the  commencement  of  his  sermon, 
'  Friends,  I  recommend  to  your  charity  a 
young  lady,  who  has  not  enough  to  enable 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  poverty.' 

Preaching  during  the  whole  of  Lent  in  a 
town  where  he  was  never  invited  to  dine,  he 
said  in  his  farewell  sermon,  '  1  have  preached 
against  every  vice  except  that  of  good  living, 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  among 
you,  and  therefore  needed  not  my  reproach.' 


Sleeping  at  Church. 

Launcelot  Andrewes,  after^vards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall. 
'  There  was  then  at  Cambridge,'  says  Aubrey, 
in  his  MS.  notes,  'a  good  fat  alderman,  that 
was  wont  to  sleep  at  church,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prevent,  but  could  not.  Well, 
this  was  preached  against,  as  a  mark  of  repro- 
bation. The  good  man  was  exceedingly 
troubled  at  it  ;  and  went  to  Mr.  Andrewes's 
chamber  to  be  satisfied  in  point  of  conscience. 
Mr.  Andrewes  told  him  it  was  an  ill  habit  of 
bodj',  not  of  mind,  and  advised  him  on  Sun- 
days to  make  a  sparing  meal  at  dinner, 
and  to  make  up  at  supper.  The  alderman 
did  so  ;  but  sleep  comes  on  him  again  for  all 
that,  and  he  was  preached  against.  He 
comes  again  to  Mr.  Andrewes  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  to  be  resolved ;  who  then  told  him, 
that  he  would  have  him  make  a  full  hearty 
meal,  as  he  was  used  to  do,  and  presently 
after  take  out  his  full  sleep.  The  alderman 
followed  his  advice,  and  came  to  St.  Mary's 
Church  the  Sunday  afterwards,  where  the 
preacher  was  provided  with  a  sermon  to  con- 
demn all  those  who  slept  at  that  godly  exer- 
cise, as  a  mark  of  reprobation.  The  good 
alderman  having  taken  Sir.  Andrewes's  advice 
looks  at  the  preacher  all  the  sermon  time,  and 
spoils  his  design.  Mr.  Andrewes  was  ex- 
tremely spoken  of  and  preached  against,  for 
offering  to  excu.se  a  sleeper  in  sermon  time ; 
but  he  had  learning  and  wit  enough  to  defend 
himself.' 


Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz, 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  King  of 
France  intended  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Charenton  kept 
many  days  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  had  been 
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engaged  all  day  in  exercises  of  devotion,  an 
eminent  minister  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  in  a 
lively  manner  set  before  the  people  the  danger 
of  the  Ark  of  God.  His  heart  was  so  full, 
that  he  could  not  go  on  ;  and  there  were  floods 
of  tears  shed,  and  an  universal  outcry'  through- 
out the  assembly.  After  a  considerable  pause, 
he  resumed  the  discourse,  but  was  again  in- 
terrupted by  excess  of  sorrow,  upon  which  he 
turned  his  discourse  into  prayer,  and  with 
great  fervour  interceded  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  acknowledged  his  justice  in  whatever  he 
should  bring  upon  them,  and  by  a  very  solemn 
resignation,  laid  themselves  and  all  their  privi- 
leges at  his  feet,  begging  that  if  he  saw  it  for 
his  own  honour  to  suffer  the  bodies  of  that 
gemeration  to  fall  in  the  wilderness,  he  would 
revive  his  work  in  the  next ;  to  which  the 
whole  congregation  gave  their  assent  by  a 
loud — Amen. 

A  Sermon  for  Cardinals. 

Whiston  relates,  that  a  learned  friar  in 
Italy,  famous  for  his  learning  and  preaching, 
was  commanded  to  preach  before  the  Pope  at 
a  year  of  jubilee;  and  in  order  to  suit  his 
sermon  better,  he  repaired  to  Rome  a  good 
while  before,  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  con- 
clave. When  the  day  that  he  was  to  preach  ar- 
rived, after  ending  his  prayer,  he  looked  for 
some  time  silently  about,  and  at  last  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  three  times,  '  St.  Peter  was 
a  fool !  St.  Peter  was  a  fool !  St.  Peter  was  a 
fool  ! '  and  without  adding  a  word  more,  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit.  Being  afterwards 
summoned  before  the  Pope,  and  asked  why 
he  had  so  conducted  himself?  he  answered, 
'  Surely,  holy  father,  if  a  priest  may  go  to 
heaven  abounding  in  wealth,  honour,  and  pre- 
ferment, and  live  at  ease,  seldom  or  never 
preaching ;  then,  surely,  St.  Peter  ^vns  a 
fool,  who  took  such  a  hard  way  in  travelling, 
in  fasting,  in  preaching,  to  go  thither.' 

Preaching  Patriotism. 

Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  jocularly  re- 
marked, that  he  never  preached  but  twice  in 
his  life,  and  then  they  were  not  sermons,  but 
pamphlets.  Being  asked  upon  what  subject  ? 
he  replied,  they  were  against  Wood's  halfpence. 
One  of  these  sermons  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  from  this  text,  '  As  we  have  the  opportunity, 
let  us  do  good  to  all  men.'  Its  object  was  to 
show  the  great  want  of  public  spirit  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practis- 
ing that  virtue.  '  I  confess,'  said  he,  'it  was 
chiefly  the  consideration  of  the  great  danger 
we  are  in.  which  engaged  rae  to  discourse  to 
you  on  this  subject,  to  exhort  you  to  a  love  of 
your  country,  and  a  public  .spirit,  when  all 
you  have  is  at  stake  ;  to  prefer  the  interest  of 
your  prince  and  your  fellow  subjects,  before 
that  of  one  destructive  impostor,  and  a  few 
of  his  adherents. 

'  Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that 
this  way  of  discoursing  is  not  so  proper  from 
the  pulpit ;  but  surely  when  an  open  attempt 
is  made,  and  far  carried  on,  to  make  a  great 


kingdom  cne  large  poor-house  ;  to  deprive  us 
of  all  means  to  exercise  hospitality  or  charity ; 
to  turn  our  cities  and  churches  into  ruins  ;  to 
make  this  country  a  desert  for  wild  beasts  and 
robbers  ;  to  destroy  ail  arts  and  sciences,  all 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  very  tillage 
of  the  ground,  only  to  enrich  one  obscure  ill- 
designing  projector,  and  his  followers  ;  it  is 
time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out  that  the  wolf  is 
getting  Into  his  flock,  to  warn  them  to  stand 
together,  and  all  to  consult  the  common  safety. 
And  God  be  praised  for  his  infinite  goodness, 
in  raising  such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us  at 
least  in  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
former  divisions  ;  which  union,  if  It  continues, 
will  in  all  probability  defeat  the  pernicious 
design  of  this  pestilent  enemy  to  the  nation.' 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  this  dread- 
ful description,  when  stripped  of  its  exagge- 
rations, meant  no  more  than  that  Ireland 
might  lose  about  six  thousand  a  year  during 
Wood's  patent  for  coining  halfpence  ! 


Sermon  Writing 

Few  persons  ever  devoted  themselves  so 
completely  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  as  Mr. 
Duchal,  an  eminent  Irish  nonconformist 
divine  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury-. From  his  first  engaging  in  the  work  of 
the  ministr>%  he  applied  himself  very  dili- 
gently to  the  preparation  of  pulpit  compo- 
sitions, so  that  he  was  soon  furnished  with 
such  a  quantity,  as  might  have  warranted  his 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  pursuits.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he 
continued  the  same  practice,  and  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  composed  more  than 
seven  hundred  sermons  ;  a  fact  which,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  not  ordinary  compo- 
sitions, but  generally  contained  a  rich  variety 
of  instructive  and  interesting  matter,  exhibits 
an  instance  of  Industry'  and  zeal  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded. 

Great  as  the  industry  of  Duchal  was,  it  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
Vicar  of  Mynstre,  who  Is  said  to  have  com- 
posed more  than  a  thousand  sermons.  INIr. 
Lewis  was  so  strongly  of  opinion,  that  every 
clergyman  should  compose  his  own  sermons, 
that  in  his  will,  he  gave  orders  to  his  executor 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  his  stock,  lest  they 
should  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  others  I 
Surely,  however,  this  was  carrying  a  prai.se- 
worthy  resolution  to  excess.  Wlij'  should 
any  sermon  worth  remembering  be  sup- 
pressed ?  

Youth  and  Age. 

One  Mr.  Knight,  a  young  divine  at  Oxfoid, 
having  in  the  time  of  James  I.  advanced  in 
a  sermon  something  which  was  said  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  king's  prerogative  ;  for  this 
he  was  a  long  time  imprisoned,  and  a 
regular  Impeachment  was  about  to  be  drawn 
up  against  him,  for  preaching  treasonable 
doctrine.  At  the  same  period,  one  Dr.  White, 
a  clergyman  far  advanced  in  years,  was  in 
danger  of  a  prosecution  of  a  similar  kind. 
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Fortunately,  however,  both  gentlemen  had  a 
friend  in  Bishop  Williams,  then  keeper  of  the 
seals,  who,  in  order  to  bring  them  off,  fell 
upon  the  following  happy  contrivance.  His 
majestj'-  had  appointed  some  instructions  to 
be  drawn  up,  under  the  Lord  Keeper's  care 
and  direction,  for  ensuring  useful  and  orderly 
preaching ;  and  among  the  provisions  which 
his  lordship  ordered  to  be  inserted,  was  one, 
that  no  clergyman  should  be  permitted  to 
preach  before  the  age  of  thirty,  nor  after  three- 
score. The  king  on  coming  to  this  singular 
regulation,  said,  '  On  my  soul,  some  fit  of 
madness  is  in  the  motion  ;  for  I  have  many 
great  wits,  and  of  clear  distillation,  that  have 
preached  before  me  at  Royston  and  New- 
market, to  my  great  liking,  that  are  under 
thirty.  And  my  prelates  and  chaplains,  that 
are  far  stricken  in  years,  are  the  best  masters 
of  that  faculty  that  Europe  affords.'  'I 
agree  to  all  this,'  answered  the  Lord  Keeper  ; 
'  and  since  your  majesty  will  allow  both 
young  and  old  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  it  is 
but  justice  that  you  show  indulgence  to  the 
3'oung  ones,  if  they  run  into  errors  before 
their  wits  be  settled  ;  (for  every  apprentice  is 
allowed  to  mar  some  work  before  he  be  cun- 
ning in  the  mystery  of  his  trade,)  and  pity  to 
the  old  ones,  if  some  of  them  fall  into  dotage 
when  their  brains  grow  drj-.  Will  your 
majesty  conceive  displeasure,  and  not  lay  it 
down,  if  the  former  set  your  teeth  on  edge 
sometimes  before  they  are  mellow-wiee  ;  and 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  be»  touched  with 
a  blemish  when  they  begin  to  be  rotten,  and 
to  drop  from  the  tree?'  'This  is  not  unfit 
for  consideration,'  said  the  king ;  '  but  what 
do  you  drive  at?'  'Sir,'  replied  Williams, 
'first  to  beg  your  pardon  for  mine  own  bold- 
ness ;  then  to  remember  you  that  Knight  is 
a  beardless  boy,  from  whom  e.vactness  of 
judgment  could  not  be  e.xpected ;  and  that 
White  is  a  decrepid,  spent  man,  who  had  not 
a  fee  simple,  but  a  lease  of  reason,  and  it  is 
expired.  Both  these,  that  have  been  foolish 
in  their  several  extremities  of  years,  I  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  your  princely  clemenc}'.' 
In  consequence  of  this  application.  King 
James  readily  granted  a  pardon  to  both  of 
them. 


Archbishop  Dawes. 

Sir  William  Dawes  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  William  the  Third,  and  a  Prebend 
of  Worcester,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  'XVhitehall.  He  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  and  became  so 
great  a  favourite,  that  he  had  reason  to  look 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  ;  and 
would  have  been  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln  in  1705,  had  he  not  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  some  persons  in  power,  by  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  before  the  queen 
on  the  30th  of  January.  They  persuaded 
her  majesty,  contrary  to  her  inclinations,  to 
give  it  to  Dr.  Wake.  When  vSir  William  v.as 
told  by  one  of  the  courtiers,  that  he  had 
lost  a  bishopric  by   his  preaching,  his  reply 


was,  'that  as  to  that  he  had  no  manner  of 
concern  upon  him,  because  his  intention 
was  never  to  gain  one  by  preaching.'  He 
afterwards  was  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  thence 
translated  to  the  archlepiscopal  see  of  York. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  the  most  popular 
pulpit  orator  in  his  day  ;  and  this  arose  not 
so  much  from  any  peculiar  merit  in  his  com- 
positions, which  were  plain  and  familiar,  as 
from  his  natural  ad%antages,  and  judicious 
management,  '  the  comeliness  of  his  person, 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of  his 
action,  and  the  majesty  of  his  whole  ap- 
pearance.' 

Mary  ]\Iagdalen. 

Urban  Chevreau,  a  French  historian,  tells 
us,  '  When  I  was  young,  I  remember  attend- 
ing a  sermon  preached  by  a  prelate,  who  was 
celebrated  at  court  for  the  greatness  of  his 
talents.  It  was  on  the  feast  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. The  bishop  having  enlarged  much  on 
the  repentance  of  Alarj',  observ^ed,  that  her 
tears  had  opened  her  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
and  that  she  had  tra^'ellcd  by  ivatc;'  to  a  place 
where  few  other  persons  had  gone  by  laud.' 
The  simile  was  after  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
and  the  last  person  whom  we  s'nould  have 
expected  to  smile  at  it,  was  M.  Chevreau, 
who  gravely  informs  us,  in  his  'Historj'  of 
the  World,'  'that  it  was  created  the  6th  of 
September,  on  a  Friday,  a  little  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 


Faucheur. 

Michael  Le  Faucheur,  a  French  protestant 
minister  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  excelled 
so  greatly  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  in- 
vited from  Montpellier  to  Charenton,  where 
he  was  much  followed  and  admired.  His  dis- 
courses contained  a  happy  mixture  of  solidity 
and  pathos,  and  were  recommended  by  the 
charms  of  an  animated  and  eloquent  delivery. 
He  once  preached  with  such  energy  and 
weight  of  reasoning  against  duelling,  that 
the  ]^Iarquess  de  la  Force,  who  was  one  of 
his  audience,  declared  in  the  presence  of 
som.e  military  men,  that  if  a  challenge  were 
sent  to  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 


Wilham  Farel. 

One  of  the  first  most  eminent  and  most 
intrepid  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion, 
was  William  Farel,  a  native  of  France.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  undaimted  spirit, 
whom  no  difficulties  could  appal,  no  threaten- 
ings  of  personal  inconveniences  and  hazards 
deter  from  propagating  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty. 
His  learning  and  knowledge  were  consider- 
.able  ;  his  piety  was  ardent,  and  his  moral 
conduct  unimpeachable  and  exemplary.  He 
possessed  a  powerful  commanding  voice,  and 
a  wonderful  fluency  of  language,  which  pccu- 
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liarly  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  public 
disputant,  and  popular  pulpit  orator.  In 
these  characters  his  labours  produced  aston- 
ishing effects,  and  entitled  him  to  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  one  of  the  fir.st  moving 
causes,  of  establishing  and  promoting  the  re- 
formed religion. 

Farel's  violence  of  temper  often  betrayed 
itself  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  i 
Q^colampadius,  however,  succeeded  in  mode-  ' 
rating  his  spirit  by  friendly  remonstrances. 
'  iNIen,'  said  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Farel, 
'may  be  led,  but  will  not  be  driven  by  force. 
Give  me  leave,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  brother  to 
a  brother,  to  say,  you  do  not  seem  in  every 
respect  to  remember  your  duty.  You  were 
sent  to  preach,  and  not  to  rail.  I  excuse,  nay, 
I  commend  your  zeal,  so  that  it  be  not  with- 
out meekness.  Endeavour,  my  brother,  that 
this  advice  may  have  its  desired  effect,  and  I 
shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  gave  it. 
Pour  on  wine  and  oil  in  due  season,  and  de- 
mean yourself  as  an  evangelist,  and  not  as  a 
tyrannical  legislator.' 

When  Farel  undertook  the  reformation  of 
Montbeliard,  he  discovered  an  intemperate 
warmth  in  the  bitter  expressions  which,  in  the 
pulpit,  he  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  ;  and  his  imprudence  of  conduct  could 
not  be  defended.  Once  on  a  procession  day, 
he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  the 
image  of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  the 
bridge  into  the  river  ;  an  act  which  was  a  gross 
breach  of  decorum  and  toleration  ;  and  had 
not  the  people  been  panic-struck  by  its  bold- 
ness, might  have  terminated  his  labours  and 
his  life  among  them. 


Bishop  Aylmer. 

Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  '  could  preach  not 
only  rhetorically,  but  pathetically,'  whenever 
he  observed  the  thoughts  of  his  congregation 
to  wander  while  he  was  preachuig,  used  to 
take  a  Hebrew  Bible  out  of  his  breast,  and 
read  a  chapter  from  it.  When  the  people 
naturally  gaped  and  looked  astonished,  he 
put  it  up  again,  and  expatiated  on  the  folly 
of  listening  greedily  to  new  and  strange 
things,  and  giving  small  attention  to  matters 
regarding  themselves,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 


Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  re- 
formation, raised  his  voice  against  the  inordi- 
nate pomp  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  sermon 
he  preached  at  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was 
summoned  before  that  imperious  prelate. 
'  What  :  master  doctor,'  said  Wolsey,  '  had 
you  not  sufficient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to 
teach  the  people,  but  that  my  golden  shoes, 
my  poilaxes,  my  pillars,  my  golden  cushions, 
my  cross,  did  so  offend  you,  that  you  make 
us  ridicubun  caput  amongst  the  people  ?  We 


were  jolily  that  day  laughed  to  scorn.  Verily, 
it  was  a  sermon  fitter  to  be  preached  on  a 
stage  than  in  a  pulpit :  for  at  the  last  you  .said, 
I  wear  a  pair  of  rcdde  gloves,  I  should  say 
bloudy  gloves,  (quoth  you '  that  I  should  not 
be  cold  in  the  midst  of  my  ceremonies.' 
Barnes  answered,  '  I  spake  nothing  but  tlie 
truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  my 
conscience.'  '  Then,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  how 
think  you,  were  it  better  for  me,  being  in  the 
dignity  and  honour  I  am,  to  coyne  my  pillars 
and  polla.xes,  and  give  the  money  to  five  or 
six  beggars,  than  for  to  entertain  the  common- 
wealth as  I  do  ?' 


Bishop  Fleetwood. 

Bishop  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  fast  that  was 
appointed  while  the  peace  of  1711-12  was  in 
agitation.  By  some  means  or  other,  informa- 
tion was  obtained  that  his  sermon  would  not 
be  such  as  would  prove  acceptable  to  the 
ruling  party  ;  and  the  ministry  contrived  to 
procure  an  adjournment  of  the  peers  beyond 
the  day  fixed  for  the  solemnity.  By  this 
trick.  Bishop  Fleetwood  was  prevented  from 
delivering  his  discourse  before  the  peers  :  but 
he  took  care  to  publish  It,  for  their  benefit  and 
that  of  the  public,  under  the  title  of  'A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Fast  Day,  against  such  as  delight 
in  War,  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' This  sermon  highly  exasperated  the 
administration,  who  afterwards  showed  their 
resentment,  by  procunng  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  preface  which  the 
bishop  had  written  to  some  of  his  sermons, 
should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 


Henry  Brooke. 

One  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were 
assembled  in  the  rural  church  of  the  parish  in 
which  li\«d  the  amiable  Henry  Brooke, 
author  of  the  '  Fool  of  Quality,'  and  other 
admired  works,  they  waited  a  long  time  the 
arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At  last,  despair- 
ing of  his  coming,  they  conjectured  that  .some 
accident  had  befallen  him  ;  and  being  adverse 
to  depart  withotu  some  edification,  they,  with 
one  accord,  requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would 
perform  the  service  for  them,  and  expound  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures.  'Mr.  Brooke,  tiiough 
not  in  orders,  consented  ;  and  after  the  preli- 
minary prayers  were  over,  he  opened  the 
Bible,  and  preached  extemporarlly  on  the  first 
text  that  caught  his  eye.  In  the  middle  of  Jiis 
discourse,  the  clergy-man  entered,  and  found 
the  whole  congregation  in  tears.  He  en- 
treated Mr.  Brooke  to  proceed,  but  this  he 
modestly  declined :  and  the  clergyman  as 
modestly  declared,  that  after  the  testimony  of 
superior  abilities  which  he  perceived  in  the 
moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  woidd  thinl:  it 
presumption  and  folly  to  hazard  anything  of 
his  own.  Accordingly  the  concluding  prayers 
alone  were  said,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
missed for  the  day 
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Creation — Extraordinary. 


Charles  I.  being  present  at  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Forbes,  a  Scottish  clergj'- 
man,  was  so  highly  pleased  as  to  say,  '  that 
he  was  worthy  of  having  a  bishopric  created 
for  him  ;'  a  compliment  not  more  deser\'ing  of 
notice  for  its  elegance  than  its  sincerity,  since 
his  majesty  actually  followed  it  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1633,  and  appointed  Dr.  Forbes 
to  be  its  first  bishop. 


Reverend  Book.seller. 

\Vhen  IMr.  (afterwards  Dr. )  Chandler  was, 
from  losses  by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  obliged 
to  combine  the  two  occupations  of  Evening 
Lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  bookseller  at 
the  Poultrj' ;  he  published  at  the  one  place, 
some  sermons  which  he  had  delivered  at  the 
.  other,  and  presented  a  copy  of  them  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake.  His  Grace  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  favour  in  a  letter,  which  is 
an  honourable  testimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's 
merit.  It  appears  from  the  letter,  that  the 
archbishop  did  not  then  know  that  the  author 
was  anything  else  than  a  bookseller,  for  he 
says,  '  I  cannot  but  own  myself  to  be  sur- 
prised, to  see  so  much  good  learning  and  just 
reasoning  in  a  person  of  your  profession  ;  and 
do  think  it  a  pity  you  should  not  rather  spend 
your  time  in  writing  books,  than  in  selling 
them.  But  I  am  glad,  since  your  circum- 
stances oblige  you  to  the  latter,  that  you  do 
not  wholly  omit  the  former.' 


Jewel's  Last  Sermon. 

When  Bishop  Jewel,  by  his  laborious  course 
of  life,  had  much  impaired  his  health,  his 
friends,  who  could  not  but  obser\'e  a  sensible 
alteration  in  his  appearance,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him  to  relax  from  his  incessant 
application,  and  to  desist  for  a  time,  at  least, 
from  pulpit  services.  He  only  replied  to  their 
friendly  remonstrances,  by  saying,  that  '  a 
bishop  should  die  preaching.'  These  words 
were almostliterallyfulfilledinhisown case  ;  for 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  having  promised 
to  preach  at  some  place  in  Wiltshire,  he  would 
go,  although  a  friend  who  met  him  on  the 
way  strongly  urged  him  to  return  home,  telling 
him,  that  the  people  had  better  lose  one  ser- 
mon, than  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a 
pastor.  The  bishop,  however,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return,  but  proceeded  to  the 
place  appointed,  and  there  preached  his  last 
sermon,  which  he  was  not  able  to  finish 
without  great  difficulty.  He  died  a  few  days 
after. 


Atterbury. 

Bishop  Atterbury's  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  so  excellent  and  remarkable,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  owed  his  preferment  to  the 
pulpit.      A  writer  of  his  day,  who  appears  to 


have  been  well  acquainted  with  him,  says, 
'  he  has  so  particular  a  regard  for  his  congre- 
gation, that  he  commits  to  his  memory  what 
he  has  to  say  to  them  ;  and  has  so  soft  and 
graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract  your 
attention.  His  person,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  no  small  recommendation  ;  but  he  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  not  losing  that  advan- 
tage, and  adding  to  a  propriety  of  speech 
which  might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus, 
an  action  which  would  have  been  approved  by 
Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force  in 
his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience  who 
could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  dis- 
course, were  there  no  explanations  as  well  as 
grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with 
the  most  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never 
attempts  your  passions 'till  he  has  convinced 
your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  you  can 
form,  are  laid  open  and  dispersed,  before  he 
uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon  ;  but 
when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon 
wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  show 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  till  he  has  convinced  you 
of  the  truth  of  it' 


Hugh  Brought  on. 

Hugh  Broughton,  distinguished  in  his  day 
for  his  profound  and  recondite  learning,  was 
in  early  life  a  very  popular  preacher.  His 
manner  was  peculiar :  he  used  to  take  a 
text  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  parallel  one 
in  the  New,  and  discourse  upon  them  largely 
in  conjunction.  This  threw  him  into  many 
fanciful  and  mystical  applications  and  inter- 
pretations, which,  however,  were  agreeable 
to  many  at  the  time  ;  so  that  he  attached  to 
himself  a  considerable  number  of  hearers, 
some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank. 


Satire. 

The  Abbe  de  Cassagne  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  fatal  effect  of  wanton  satire.  He  went 
to  Paris  when  young,  as  a  divine,  and  intended 
to  become  a  court  preacher,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately joined  with  Cotin  as  a  specimen  of  bad 
preaching.  This  occurs  in  a  couplet  of  one 
of  the  satires  of  Boileau,  who  appears  only  to 
have  known  of  his  qualifications  by  report. 
'  Si  Ton  n'est  plus  au  large  assis  en  un  festin, 
Qu'aux  sermons  de  Cassagne,  ou  du  I'abbe 
Cotin.' 

This  disgrace  affected  him   so  much,    that 
he  never  appeared  in  the  pulpit  afterwards. 


Fletcher  of  Madely. 

Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  the 
views  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  heartily  co-ope- 
rated with  him,  Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Fle- 
chere,  or  as  he  was  more  generally  called, 
Fletcher  of  Madely,  was  the  most  remarkable 
for  his  intellectual  powers.  Although  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Vicar  of 
Madely  in  Shropshire,  yet  from  the  day  of 
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his  ordination,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Methodists.  His  parishioners  \vere  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  collieries  and  iron  works  ; 
and  their  character  such  as,  to  the  reproach 
of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever  mines  or 
manufactures  have  brought  together  a  crowded 
population. 

Fletcher  set  about  zealously  to  reform 
them  ;  and  devoted  not  only  his  life  but  his 
whole  fortune  in  doing  good.  When  some  of 
his  remote  parishioners  excused  themselves 
for  not  attending  the  morning  service,  by 
pleading  that  they  did  not  awake  early 
enough  to  get  their  families  ready,  for  some 
months  he  set  out  every  Sunday  at  five  o'clock 
with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  went  round  the 
most  distant  parts  of  his  parish  to  call  up  the 
people.  Whenever  hearers  could  be  collected 
in  the  surrounding  country,  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles,  he  went  thither  to  preach  to  them 
in  the  week  days,  though  he  seldom  got  home 
before  one  or  two  in  the  morning. 

At  first  the  rabble  of  his  parishioners  re- 
sented the  manner  in  which  he  ventured  to 
reprove  and  e.xhort  them  ;  but  he  soon  won 
upon  them,  rude  and  brutal  as  they  were, 
till  at  length  his  church,  which  at  first  had 
been  so  scantily  attended,  that  he  was  dis- 
couraged as  well  as  mortified  by  the  smallness 
of  his  congregation,  began  to  overflow. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  is  particularly 
interesting.  His  health  had  been  long  on  the 
decline,  when  he  said.  '  my  little  field  of 
action  is  just  at  my  door  ;  so  that  if  I  happen 
to  overdo  myself,  I  have  but  to  step  from  m.y 
pulpit  to  my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my 
grave.'  As  he  got  worse  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  preaching ;  no  persua- 
sion could  prevail  on  him  to  stay  from  church 
on  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  nor  would  he 
permit  any  part  of  the  service  to  be  performed 
for  him :  he  had  not  however  proceeded  far 
in  the  service,  when  he  grew  pale  and  faltered 
in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely  keep  him- 
self from  fainting.  The  congregation  were 
greatly  affected  and  alarmed,  and  Mrs.  Flet- 
cher pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly 
entreated  him  not  to  persevere  in  what  was 
so  evidently  beyond  his  strength.  He  re- 
covered, however,  when  the  windows  were 
opened  ;  e.xerted  himself  against  the  mortal 
illness  which  he  felt  ;  went  through  the  ser- 
vice, and  preached  with  remarkable  earnest- 
ness and  not  less  effect,  for  his  parishioners 
plainly  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  Afi.er  the  sermon,  he  walked  to  the 
communicDn  table,  saying,  '  I  am  going  to 
throw  m\'self  under  the  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim, before  the  mercy  seat.'  '  Here  (says  his 
widow,  w  ho  must  be  left  to  describe  this  last 
extraordinary  effort  of  enthusiastic  devotion) 
the  same  distressing  scene  was  renewed  with 
additional'  solemnity.  The  people  were 
deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him  offer- 
ing the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had 
been  lavis.hly  spent  in  their  service.  Groans 
and  teats  were  on  every  side.  In  going 
through  this  last  part  of  his  duty  he  was  ex- 
hausted ag^ain  and  again :  but  his  spiritual 
vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness. 


After  several  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental 
table,  he  still  resumed  his  sacred  work,  and 
cheerfully  distributed  with  his  dying  hand, 
the  love  memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.  In 
the  course  of  this  concluding  office,  which  he 
performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing 
exertions,  he  gave  out  several  verses  of 
hymns,  and  delivered  many  affectionate  ex- 
hortations to  his  people,  calling  upon  them  at 
intervals  to  celebrate  the  mercy  of  God  in 
short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise.  And 
now  having  struggled  through  a  service  of 
near  four  hours'  continuance,  he  was  sup- 
ported, with  blessings  in  his  mouth,  from  the 
altar  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lay  for  some 
time  in  a  swoon,  and  from  whence  he  never 
walked  into  the  world.' 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  breathed  his 
last  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  'Such,' 
.says  Mr.  Southey  in  his  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  '  was 
the  death  of  Fletcher  of  Madely,  a  mad 
whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud  of  as 
the  most  able  of  its  defenders  ;  and  whom  the 
Church  of  England  may  hold  in  honourable 
remembrance,  as  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
e-xcellent  of  her  sons.' 


Nowell. 

The  celebrated  Xowell,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Reformation,  when  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  offended  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
something  which  fell  from  him  while  preach- 
ing. Her  majesty,  however,  quite  confounded 
the  poor  dean,  by  calling  aloud  to  him  from 
her  seat,  '  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digres- 
sion, and  return  to  his  text.' 


Histrionic  Preacher. 

Mr.  Whitefield  displayed  in  his  boyhood 
great  theatrical  talent  ;  and  when  afterwards 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  in- 
dulged in  an  histrionic  manner  of  preaching, 
which  would  have  been  offensive,  if  it  had  not 
been  rendered  admirable  by  his  natural  grace- 
fulness and  inimitable  power.  Remarkable 
instances  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  impressed  his  hearers.  A  shipbuilder  was 
once  asked  what  he  thought  of  him.  '  Think !' 
he  replied,  '  I  tell  you,  sir ;  every  Sunday 
that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build  a 
ship  from  stem  to  stem  under  the  sermon  ; 
but  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr. 
Whitefield  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.' 
Hume  pronounced  him  the  most  ingenious 
preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and  said  it  was 
worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 
One  of  his  flights  of  oratory  is  related  on  Mr. 
Hume's  authority.  '  After  a  solemn  pause, 
Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  audience  : 
— '  The  attendant  angel  is  ju.st  about  to  leave 
the  threshold,  and  ascend  to  Heaven  ;  and 
.shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the 
news  of  one  sinner,  among  all  the  multitude, 
reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?'  To 
give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation,  he 
stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
P  V 
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eyes  _  to  Heaven,  and  cried  out,  '  Stop, 
Gabriel  I  stop,  Gabriel  !  stop  ere  you  enter 
the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you 
the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God  !' 
Hume  said  this  address  was  accompanied 
with  such  animated,  yet  natural  action,  that 
it  surpassed  anything  that  he  ever  saw  or 
heard  in  any  other  preacher. 

The  elocution  of  Whitefield  was  perfect ; 
he  never  faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to 
which  he  had  wrought  himself,  overcame  him, 
and  then  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  flow 
of  tears  ;  sometimes  the  emotion  of  his  mind 
exhausted  him,  and  the  beholders  felt  a 
momentary  apprehension  for  his  life. 

Whitefield  would  frequently  describe  the 
agony  of  our  Saviour  with  such  force,  that 
the  scene  seemed  actually  before  his  auditors. 
'Look  yonder,' he  would  say,  stretching  out 
his  hand,  and  pointing  while  he  spake, 
'what  is  that  I  see?  It  is  my  agonizing 
Lord  !  Hark,  hark  !  do  you  not  hear?  "  O 
my  father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  !  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done  !" '  This  he  introduced  fre- 
quently in  his  sermons  ;  and  one  who  lived 
with  him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroj'ed 
by  repetition ;  even  to  those  who  knew  what 
was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  it  before. 

Sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  he 
would  personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the 
last  awful  duties  of  his  office.  With  his  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  an  emotion  that  made  his 
speech  falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept  the 
whole  audience  in  breathless  expectation  of 
what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  '  I  am  now 
going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner, 
I  must  do  it ;  I  must  pronounce  sentence 
upon  j-ou  !'  and,  then,  in  a  tremendous  strain 
of  eloquence,  describing  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the  words  of 
Christ,  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
•everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.'  When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how 
after  the  cock  crew  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly,  he  had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in 
which  he  hid  his  face. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this 
would  have  produced  no  lasting  effect  upon 
the  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected 
earnestness  and  indubitable  sincerity  of  the 
preacher,  which  equally  characterized  his 
manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
passion  in  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention 
of  the  motley  crowd  by  the  introduction  of 
familiar  stories  and  illustrations  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacity. 


Early  Preaching. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Methodist  conference,  that  no  preacher  should 
preach  oftener  than  twice  on  a  week  day,  or 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  One  of  these 
sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be 
brought  together.  As  the  apostoUc  Eliot 
used  to  say  to  students,  '  Look  to  it,  that  ye 


be  morning  birds,'  so  Wesley  continually  in  • 
culcated  the  duty  of  early  rising,  as  equally 
good  for  body  and  soul.  '  Early  preaching,' 
he  said,  '  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists. 
Whenever  this  is  dropt,  they  will  dwindle  into 
nothing.'  He  advised  his  preachers  to  avoid 
long  sermons ;  and  more  than  once  in  his 
Journal  he  has  recorded  the  death  of  men, 
who  were  martyrs  to  long  and  loud  preaching. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  followers  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  writes,  '  Scream  no  more,  at  the  peril 
of  your  soul.  God  now  warns  you  by  me, 
whom  he  has  set  over  you.  Speak  as  earnestly 
as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with 
all  your  heart,  but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It 
was  said  of  our  Lord,  "He  shall  not  cry ;" 
the  word  properly  means,  "  He  shall  not 
screajit."  Herein  be  a  follower  of  me, 
as  I  am  of  Christ.  I  often  speak  loud,  often 
vehemently,  but  I  never  scream.  I  never 
strain  myself ;  I  dare  not.  I  know  it  would 
be  a  sin  against  God  and  my  own  soul.' 


La  Rue. 

La  Rue,  when  destined  for  the  pulpit,  took 
lessons  in  declamation  from  the  celebrated 
actor  Baron,  with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. He  soon  became  the  favourite 
preacher  at  court  and  in  the  capital.  Vol- 
taire says,  that  he  had  two  sermons,  entitled 
■  The  Sinner  Dying,'  and  '  The  Sinner  Dead,' 
which  were  so  popular,  that  public  notice  was 
given  by  bills  when  they  were  to  be  preached. 
It  was  thought  extraordinary',  that  one  who 
so  much  excelled  in  declamation^  should  read 
his  discourses,  instead  of  repeating  them 
from  memory  ;  but  he  contended,  that  not 
only  time  was  saved  by  the  indulgence,  but 
that  the  preacher,  at  ease  with  his  notes 
before  him,  could  deliver  a  discourse  with 
greater  animation. 


Preaching  in    Irish. 

It  was  long  ago  said  in  Ireland,  'WTien 
you  plead  for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish.' 
Wesley  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  com- 
mand of  that  language  in  impressing  auditors, 
when  he  desired  his  convert  from  poper^', 
Thomas  Walsh,  to  preach  in  Irish..  Walsh 
did  so,  and  with  great  effect ;  even  the  poor 
Catholics  listened  willingly,  when  tney  were 
addressed  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  hi:;  hearers 
frequently  shed  silent  tears,  or  sobb«:d  aloud 
and  cried  for  mercy;  and  in  countn/  towns, 
the  peasantr>-,  who  going  there  upon  ;  i  market 
day,  had  stopped  to  hear  the  preacl  ler  from 
mere  wonder  or  curiosity,  were  oftei  i  melted 
into  tears,  and  declared  that  they  q  ould  fol- 
low him  all  over  the  world.  One  who  had 
laid  aside  some  money,  which  he  in'cended  to 
bequeath,  for  the  good  of  his  soul ,  to  some 
priest  or  friar,  offered  it  to  Mr.  Walsh,  if  he 
would  accept  of  it. 

At  a  countr>'  town  about  twenty  i  niles  from 
Cork,  the  magistrate,  who  was  rector  of  the 
place,  declared  he  would  commit   Walsh  to 
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prison,  if  he  did  not  promise  to  preach  no 
more  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  replied  by 
asking  if  there  were  no  swearers,  drunkards, 
sabbath-breakers,  and  the  like,  in  those  parts; 
adding,  that  if  after  he  should  have  preached 
there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reforma- 
tion among  them,  he  would  never  come  there 
again.  Not  satisfied  with  such  a  proposal, 
the  magistrate  committed  him  to  prison  .  but 
Walsh  was  popular  in  the  town  ;  the  people 
manifested  a  great  interest  in  his  behalf:  he 
preached  to  them  from  the  prison  window, 
and  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  release 
him. 

The  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  such, 
that,  as  he  truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was 
too  sharp  for  the  scabbard.  At  five-and-twenty, 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  forty  years  of 
age  ;  and  he  literally  wore  himself  out  before 
he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  by  the  most  un- 
remitting labour  both  of  body  and  mind. 


Beau  Nash. 

\Vlien  Mr.  Wesley  was  once  preaching  at 
Bath,  Beau  Nash  entered  the  room,  came 
close  to  the  preacher,  and  demanded  by  what 
authority  he  was  acting  ?  Wesley  answered, 
'  By  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  when 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and  said,  "Take 
thou  authority  to  preach  the  gospel."  '  Nash 
then  affirmed  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  law.  '  Besides,'  said  he,  '  your  preaching 
frightens  people  out  of  their  wits,'  '  Sir,'  re- 
plied Wesley,  '  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?' 
*  No,'  said  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
'  How,  then,  can  you  judge  of  what  you  never 
heard  ?'  '  By  common  report,"  replied  Nash. 
'Sir,'  said  Wesley,  '  is  not  your  name  Nash  ? 
I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  common  report  ;  I 
think  it  not  enough  to  judge  by.'  Whether 
Nash  was  right  as  to  the  e.xtravagance  of  the 
Methodists  or  not,  he  certainly  was  delivering 
his  opinions  in  a  wrong  place  ;  and  when  he 
desired  to  know  what  the  people  came  there 
for,  one  of  the  congregation  cried  out,  '  Let 
an  old  woman  answer  him.  You,  Mr.  Nash, 
take  care  of  your  body;  we  take  care  of  our 
souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come 
here.'  Nash  now  found  himself  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  in  the  meeting-house,  from  what 
he  was  in  the  pump-room  or  the  assembly'',  and 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw. 


Ignorant  Clergy. 

The  clergy  in  the  early  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  proverbially  ignorant.  Fuller 
says.  '  Sad  the  times  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  clergy  were  com- 
manded to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or 
twice  My  themselves,  so  that  they  might  be 
the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in 
the  Congregation.' 

Among  the  puritan  clergy  in  a  later  age, 
there  were  certainly  men  of  great  piety  and 
learning  ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  in  the 


necessary  consequences  of  such  a  revolution, 
some  of  the  men  who  rose  into  notice  and 
power,  were  such  as  South  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons describes.  '  Among  those  of  the  late 
reforming  age,'  he  says,  'all  learning  was 
utterly  cried  down.  So  that,  with  them,  the 
best  preachers  were  such  as  could  not  read, 
and  the  ablest  divines  such  as  could  not  write. 
In  all  their  preachments,  they  so  highly  pre- 
tended to  the  spirit,  that  they  could  hardly 
so  much  as  spell  the  letter.  To  be  blind  was, 
with  them,  the  proper  qualification  of  a 
spiritual  guide  ;  and  to  be  book-learned,  as 
they  call  it,  and  to  be  irreligious,  were  almost 
terms  convertible.  None  were  thought  fit  for 
the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have  the 
spirit.  Those  only  were  accounted  like  St. 
Paul,  who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and, 
in  a  literal  sense,  drive  the  7iail  home,  and  be 
able  to  make  a  pulpit  before  they  preach  in 


Charles  Wesley. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  efficient,  apostles  of  Methodism,  was 
]Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  who,  as  a  preacher,  has 
been  deemed  by  some  who  heard  them  both, 
superior  to  his  brother.  A  person  who  heard 
him  preach  in  the  fields  near  Bristol,  descnbes 
his  manner.  '  I  found  him,'  says  he,  '  stand- 
ing on  a  table  board,  in  an  erect  posture,  with 
his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  in 
prayer  ;  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour, 
fluency,  and  variety  of  proper  expressions. 
He  tnen  preached  about  an  hour,  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach; 
though  I  have  heard  many  a  finer  sermon,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  taste  of  acceptation  of 
sermons,  I  never  heard  any  man  discover  such 
evident  signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  labour 
so  earnestly  to  convince  his  hearers,  that  they 
were  all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone 
state.  With  uncommon  fervour  he  acquitted 
himself  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  beseech- 
ing them  in  his  name,  and  praying  them  in  his 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And  although 
he  used  no  notes,  nor  had  anything  iii  his 
hand  bat  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his  thoughts 
in  a  rich  copious  variety  of  expression,  and 
with  so  much  propriety,  that  I  could  not 
obser\'e  anything  incoherent  or  inanimate 
through  the  whole  performance.' 

Several  of  Charles  Wesley's  sermons  have 
been  published  ;  and  one  of  them,  from  the 
text,  '  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,'  is  so  popu- 
lar among  the  Methodi-ts,  that  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been 
sold. 


Flavel. 

Mr.  John  Flavel  was  one  of  the  most 
dauntless  of  all  the  nonconformist  divines. 
Persecution  only  made  him  more  zealous  ; 
and  when  the  inhuman  Oxford  Act  of  1665 
drove  him  from  Dartmouth,  he  retired  to 
Slapton,  a  parish  five  miles  distant,  where  he 
p  p  2 
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preached  twice  every  Sunaay  to  those  who 
would  venture  to  become  his  auditors  ;  and  he 
even  occasionally  returned  by  stealth  to  Dart- 
mouth, to  edify  and  console  his  dejected  flock 
by  his  ministration  in  their  houses.  During 
his  residence  at  Slapton,  he  once  went  to 
Exeter,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  preach  to  them  in  a  wood, 
about  three  miles  from  that  city ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  begun  his  sermon,  before  the  meet- 
ing was  interrupted  by  a  number  of  his 
enemies,  from  whom  he  narrowly  escaped, 
while  several  of  the  assembly  were  appre- 
hended, and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines.  The 
rest,  however,  not  discouraged  by  this  circum- 
stance, accompanied  him  to  another  wood, 
where  he  preached  without  molestation. 

Mr.  Flavel  was  a  plain,  but  very  pathetic, 
and  popular  preacher.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  fluency  and  fervour  of  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises ;  and  for  a  peculiar  talent  which  he 
displayed  of  spiritualizing  natural  scenes  and 
objects,  as  well  as  different  occupations  in 
life. 

Sermon  on  the  Execution  of 
Charles  I. 

John  Owen,  the  celebrated  nonconformist, 
was  required  to  preach  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  January  31,  1648-9,  the  very  day 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Much  was 
expected  from  this  sermon,  and  an  apology 
for  the  sanguinary  deed  of  the  preceding  day 
would  infallibly  have  led  to  preferment ;  but 
we  are  told  his  discourse  was  so  modest  and 
inoffensive,  that  his  friends  could  make  no 
just  exception,  and  his  enemies  found  nothing 
to  treasure  up  for  the  vengeance  of  a  future 
day. 

After  this,  Owen  was  frequently  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  parliament  ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1649,  had  Cromwell  for  the  first  time 
as  one  of  his  hearers.  Cromwell  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  discourse  ;  and  meeting  Mr. 
Owen  a  few  days  after,  at  the  house  of  General 
Fairfax,  he  came  directly  up  to  him,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a  familiar  way, 
said,  '  Sir,  you  are  the  person  I  must  be  ac- 
quainted with.'  Mr.  Owen  modestly  replied, 
*  That  will  be  more  to  my  advantage  than 
yours.'  Cromwell  rejoined,  'We  shall  soon 
see  that  ;'  and  taking  Owen  by  the  hand,  led 
him  into  Fairfax's  garden  ;  and  from  this  time 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  him 
which  continued  to  his  death. 


Dr.  Coke. 

This  great  missionary,  who,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  man,  obeyed  the  divine 
command — '  Go  ye,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,'  extended  his  labours  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  preached 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations,  and  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances.  At  Raleigh, 
the  seat  of  government  for  North  Carolina, 
-n  the  United  States,  he  obtained  the  use  of 


the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  members  of  both 
houses  attended,  and  the  speaker's  seat  served 
for  a  pulpit.  At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the 
theatre.  '  Pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,'  says  he, 
'were  filled  with  people  according  to  their 
rank  in  life  ;  and  1  stood  upon  the  stage,  and 
preached  to  them,  though  at  first  I  confess  I 
felt  a  little  awkward.' 

But  preaching  in  the  forests  delighted  Coke 
the  most.  '  It  is,'  said  he,  '  one  of  my  most 
delicate  entertainments,  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  ingulfing  myself  (if  I  may  so 
express  it!  in  the  woods  ;  I  seem  then  to  be 
detached  from  ever>-thing  but  the  quiet  vege- 
table creation  and  my  God.  Sometimes  a 
most  noble  vista  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in 
length,  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines  ; 
sometimes  the  tender  fawns  and  hinds  would 
suddenly  appear,  and  on  seeing  or  hearing  us, 
would  glance  through  the  woods,  or  vanish 
away.  The  deep  green  of  the  pines,  the 
bright  transparent  green  of  the  vales,  and 
the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers,  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  form  such  a  complica- 
tion of  beauties  as  is  indescribable  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost 
entirely  cultivated.' 

The  manner  of  tracing  the  preacher  was 
curious  ;  when  a  new  circuit  in  the  woods  was 
formed,  at  every  turning  of  the  road  or  path, 
the  preacher  split  two  or  three  bushes  as  a 
direction  for  those  that  came  after  him,  and 
notice  was  sent  round  where  he  was  going 
next  to  preach. 


Huntingdon. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  the  religious  tenets,  or  the  sincerity,  of 
the  late  William  Huntingdon,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  coalheaver  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  preaching,  came  to  ride  in  his 
own  carriage,  and  married  the  titled  widow 
of  a  lord  mayor,  could  be  no  ordinarj^  man. 
Huntingdon's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  pe- 
culiar, and  his  preaching  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  enthusiasm.  While  the  singing 
was  going  on  before  the  sermon,  he  sate  per- 
fectly still,  with  his  eyes  directed  downwards, 
as  if  musing  upon  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
He  made  use  of  no  action,  never  raved  nor 
ranted,  nor  ever  exerted  his  voice.  Anything 
which  he  meant  to  be  emphatic,  was  marked 
by  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  and  an  ex- 
pres.sion  of  self-satisfaction.  His  sermons 
were  inordinately  long,  seldom  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  exceeding  two 
hours.  He  had  texts  so  completely  at  com- 
mand, that  even  an  excellent  memory  could 
hardly  explain  his  facility  in  adducing  them 
unless  he  had  some  artificial  aid. 

Huntingdon  was  a  sort  of  evangelical  Ish- 
maelite,  and  in  that  character  considered 
himself  at  war  not  only  with  the  church,  but 
with  all  sects  and  denominations.  His  attacks 
on  the  clergy  were  in  the  general  spirit  of 
dissent ;  but  when  he  fell  upon  the  dissenters, 
it  was  with  a  more  acrimonious  feeling. 
Several  preachers  attacked  him,  both  from 
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the  pulpit  and  the  press,  with  an  asperity 
which  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  retort. 
Timothy  Priestley,  one  of  Huntingdon's  an- 
tagonists, was  treated  with  coarse  severity  ; 
but  an  equally  zealous  opponent,  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  met  with  more  deference  and 
respect. 

Through  the  interference  of  Rowland  Hill, 
Huntingdon  had  been  excluded  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Greenwich,  where  he  had  been 
suffered  to  preach  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
took  up  one  of  Huntingdon's  books  with  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  gave  it  in  that  manner  to 
the  servant  to  take  downstairs,  and  use  it  for 
iighting  the  fire.  Hill  had  often  preached 
against  this  renowned  antinomian  ;  and  one 
day,  when  notice  had  been  given  that  this  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  certain  zealous 
members  of  Providence  Chapel  attended,  took 
down  his  sermon  in  shorthand,  and  sent  it  to 
their  pastor,  Huntingdon,  that  he  might  reply 
to  it.  Rowland  Hill  had  said,  that  before  a 
man  got  into  the  pulpit  and  advanced  such 
things  as  Huntingdon,  he  ought  to  put  on  a 
fool's  cap  ;  he  also  represented  him  as  giving 
a  license  to  sin,  and  preaching  like  a  devil- 
sent  minister,  to  tell  men  that  they  might 
break  God's  commandment. 

Huntingdon,  in  his  reply,  which  was  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  did  homage  to 
the  character  of  his  antagonist,  whom  he  ac- 
knowledged to  exceed  him  '  in  experience, 
power,  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  conversa- 
tion.' He  assured  him  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  take  away  one  sheep  out  of  his  fold,  nor  one 
he-goat  out  of  his  stable.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  not  sparing  in  sarcasm,  and  spoke 
some  bitter  things  under  the  semblance  of  great 
moderation. 


English  Preachers. 

It  has  been  obser\'ed  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
that  while  he  displaj^ed  great  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  rich  exuberance  of  fancy,  he 
blchded  true  sense,  false  wit,  and  pedantic 
quotation.  This  misfortune,  the  result  of  a 
taste  pedantic  and  affected,  was  partly  the 
fault  of  the  man,  and  partly  of  the  time. 
Taylor,  indeed,  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his 
genius,  threw  off  all  the  cold  and  phlegmatic 
pedantry  which  chilled  and  clouded  the  in- 
vention of  such  preachers  as  Bishop  Andrews. 
He  stood  on  a  kind  of  isthmus  between  the 
affectations  which  disgraced  the  pulpit  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  the  classic  purity 
united  with  clear  ratiocination,  which  began 
to  develop  themselves  after  the  restoration  of 
his  grandson. 

The  writers  and  preachers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  seem  to  have  studied  them: 
selves  out  of  their  understanding  and  their 
ta.ste  together.  In  their  pulpit  declamations, 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  congregations 
more  illiterate  than  their  descendants  of  the 
l^rcsent*  generation,  these  learned  triflers 
could  not  prove  a  point  of  Ciiristian  doctrine 
from  St.  Paul,  or  urge  a  Christian  duty  from 
the    words    of    Christ.      Their    astonished 


audiences  must  hear  in  languages  which  they 
had  never  learned  what  a  whole  series  of 
Christian  fathers  had  said  on  the  one,  and  a 
whole  tribe  of  heathen  moralists  on  the  other. 
To  render  such  a  mode  of  public  instruction 
profitable,  or  even  tolerable,  the  gift  of  inter- 
preting tongues  ought  to  have  revived  in  the 
church.  These  learned  and  senseless  farragos 
were  further  disgraced  by  the  spirit  of  witti- 
cism and  punning,  which  proved  something 
worse  than  the  preacher's  want  of  taste — his 
want  of  seriousness,  for  no  man  who  had  a 
proper  sense  of  the  office  of  a  Christian 
preacher,  would  have  either  leisure  or  incli- 
nation to  twist  a  pun,  or  trifle  with  the  jang- 
ling of  words.     Meanwhile 

'  The  hungry  sheep  look'd  up,  and  were  not 
fed.' 

It  may  seeni  a  wild  and  groundless  imagi- 
nation that  this  unedifying  and  pedantic  way 
of  preaching  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  church  which  followed  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  very  depravation  in  the 
mode  of  public  instruction  gave  birth  to 
another  style  of  oratory  in  the  coarse  mouths 
of  the  puritans,  at  once  slovenly  and  un- 
learned, but  powerful  and  enthusiastic,  which 
reached  every  understanding,  moved  every 
heart,  and  when  directed,  as  it  quickly  was, 
against  the  governors  and  government  of  the 
church,  became  the  most  powerful  engine  in 
subverting  it. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  old  race  of  orthodox  preachers  were  either 
dead  or  dumb  from  age,  while  the  rude 
brawlers  of  the  commonwealth  were  con- 
demned to  silence  or  to  secret  conventicles. 
Profligate,  however,  as  he  was,  and  indifferent 
to  all  doctrines,  Charles  had  a  true  taste  for 
style,  and  as  the  decencies  of  his  station  con- 
demned him  to  hear  one  sermon  weekly,  he 
determined  that,  whatever  became  of  his 
conscience,  his  ear  and  understanding  at 
least  should  not  be  offended.  The  revo- 
lution was  instant,  nor  did  the  transition 
appear  more  abrupt  and  striking  from  the 
sourness  of  the  court  of  OlI\'er  to  the  dis- 
solute gaiety  of  that  of  Charles,  than  from 
the  cant,  the  nonsense,  and  the  sanctified 
blasphemy  of  Goodwin,  Sterrj-,  and  Hugh 
Peters,  to  the  irresistible  reasonings  and  the 
majestic  energy  of  Barrow,  or,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  to  the  more  diffuse  and  capti- 
vating eloquence  of  Tillotson. 

School  of  Knox. 

The  eloquence  of  John  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates, which  wrought  such  wonders  in  its 
daj-,  was  of  a  very  singular  composition.  The 
matter  of  it  came  w.irm  from  the  heart,  in  a 
cause  which  absorbed  every  faculty  of  the 
speaker,  but  the  manner  was  caught  partly 
from  the  solemn  denimciations  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  partly  from  the  energetic  and 
animating  tone  of  the  free  orators  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  meek  .spirit  of  the  gospel  it  certainly 
partook  in  a  very  slender  degree.  That 
tamper  was  ill  suited  to  th?  work  in  hand. 
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But  of  the  eloquence  of  this  period  it  must  at 
least  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  natural  and 
manly,  without  cant  and  without  fanaticism, 
formed  by  men  of  vigour  and  good  taste,  upon 
excellent  models,  and  calculated  alike  Svhich 
is  the  highest  character  of  eloquence)  for  the 
few  and  the  many.  In  less  than  a  century, 
this  spirit  was  fled  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  covenant  bore  no  more  resemblance  to 
Kno.x,  \yillock,  and  Rowe,  than  at  this  day 
do  the  cold  and  feeble  successors  of  Watts  and 
Doddridge  to  those  animated  and  excellent 
preachers.  This  lamentable  declension,  be- 
sides a  great  prostration  of  native  genius,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  their  education.  They  knew 
little  of  antiquity,  they  were  not  learned  in 
the  original  language  of  Scripture,  but  they 
had  drawn  their  information  from  narrow 
systems  of  theology,  which,  as  they  fostered 
their  native  bigotry  and  bitterness,  damped 
every  warm  feeling  of  genius,  and  crippled 
every  movement  of  free  and  excursive    in- 


tellect. Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  men 
wielded  the  great  machine  of  popular  opinion 
with  no  less  power  than  Knox,  for  the  truth 
was  that  the  taste  of  preachers  and  of  people 
was  then  become  equally  depraved  ;  the  non- 
sense of  the  one  suited  the  nonsense  of  the 
other  ;  they  had  an  appetite  for  cant,  and 
they  were  fed  with  it  most  abundantly. 


'  The  Prize  of  the  High  Calling/ 

When  a  divine  once  came  to  Archbishop 
Williams  for  institution  to  a  living,  his  Grace 
thus  piously  expressed  himself; — 'I  have 
passed  through  many  places  of  honour  and 
trust  both  in  church  and  state— [He  had  been 
once  Lord  Chancellor]— more  than  any  of  my 
order  in  England  these  several  years  before. 
But  were  I  but  assured  that  by  my  preaching  I 
had  converted  but  one  soul  unto  God,  I  should 
take  therein  more  spiritual  joy  and  comfort 
than  in  all  the  honours  and  offices  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  me.' 


$<—-> 


ANECDOTES  OF  MUSIC. 


SANS  la  musique  un  Etat  ne  peut  subsister.'— MOLIERE. 


Music  of  the  Ancients. 

Music,  like  all  other  arts,  has  been  progres- 
sive, and  its  improvements  may  be  traced 
through  a  period  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  Being  common  to  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, neither  its  invention  nor  refinement 
can,  with  propriety,  be  attributed  to  any 
single  individual.  The  Hermes  or  Mercury 
of  the  Egy^ptians,  surnamed  Trismegistus,  or 
thrice  illustrious,  who  was,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  secretary  of  Osiris,  is, 
however,  commonly  celebrated  as  the  inven- 
tor of  music. 

From  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  of  Plato,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that 
in  very  ancient  times,  the  study  of  music  in 
Eg\-pt  was  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who 
used  it  only  in  religious  and  solemn  cere- 
monies. It  was  esteemed  sacred,  and  for- 
bidden to  be  employed  on  light  or  common 
occasions  ;  and  all  innovation  in  it  was  strictly 
prohibited. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  traces 
by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  style  or  relative  e.xcellence  of  this  very 
ancient  music.  It  is,  unhappily,  not  with 
music  in  this  respect,  as  with  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  poetr^',  of  which  we  have  so  many 
noble  monuments  remaining  ;  for  there  is  not 
even  a  single  piece  of  musical  composition 
existing,  by  which  we  can  form  a  certain 
judgment  of  the  degree  of  e.x'cellence  to  which 
the  musicians  of  old  had  attained.  The 
earliest  Eg^-ptian  musical  instrument  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  is  that  on  the  guglia 
rotta  at  Rome,  one  of  the  obelisks  brought 
from  Egj-pt,  and  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Sesostrls,  at  Heliopolis,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  This 
curious  relic  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  musical 
instrument  of  two  strings,  with  a  neck,  re- 
sembles much  the  calascione  still  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  proves  that  the 
Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
historj',  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  .excellence  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts ;  indeed  there  is  ample  evidence,  that  at 
a  time  when  the  world  was  involved  in  savage 
ignorance,  the  Egyptians  were  possessed  of 


musical  instruments  capable  of  much  variety 
of  expression. 

We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture,  •■  that  in 
Laban's  time  instrumental  music  was  much  in 
use  in  the  country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in 
Mesopotamia  ;  since,  among  the  other  re- 
proaches which  he  makes  to  his  son-in-law, 
Jacob,  he  complains,  that  by  his  precipitate 
flight  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  con- 
duct him  and  his  family  '  with  mirth  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.'  The  son 
of  Sirach,  in  giving  directions  to  the  master 
of  a  banquet  as  to  his  behaviour,  desires  him, 
amongst  other  things,  '  to  hinder  not  the 
music  ;'  and  to  this  he  adds,  '  a  concert  of 
music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is  as  a  signet  of 
carbuncle  set  in  gold  ;  as  a  signet  of  emerald 
set  in  a  work  of  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of 
music  with  pleasant  wine.'  In  speaking  in 
the  praise  of  Josias,  he  says,  '  the  remem- 
brance of  Josias  is  like  the  composition  of  the 
perfume,  that  is  made  by  the  art  of  the  apo- 
thecarj' ;  it  is  as  sweet  as  honey  in  all  mouths : 
and  as  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine.'  Here  we 
have  a  pleasing  recollection,  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  wi^h  the  gratification  of  three  of 
the  senses.  Ossian,  on  an  occasion  a  little 
different,  makes  use  of  the  last  comparison, 
but  in  an  inverted  order,  when  he  says,  '  The 
music  of  Caryl  is  Hke  the  memory  of  joys 
that  are  past,  pleasing  anc^  mournful  to  the 
soul.' 

The  Hebrew  instruments  of  music  were 
principally  those  of  percussion  ;  so  that  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the 
language,  the  music  must  have  been  coarse 
and  noisy.  The  great  number  of  performers 
too,  whom  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews 
to  collect  together,  could,  with  such  language 
and  such  instruments,  produce  nothing  but 
clamour  and  jargon .  According  to  Josephus, 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  musi- 
cians at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

Music  appears  to  have  been  interwoven 
through  the  whole  tissue  of  religious  cere- 
monies in  Palestine.  The  priests  appear  to 
have  been  musicians  hereditarily,  and  by 
office.  The  prophets  accompanied  their  in- 
spired   effusions   with    music ;     and    every 
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prophet,  like  the  present  iinprovisatorl  of 
Italy,  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  musical  instrument. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  constituted 
a  principal  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews.  The  pomp  and  expense  on  these 
occasions,  were  prodigious.  The  number  of 
flute  players  in  the  processions  amounted 
sometimes  to  several  hundreds,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  the  guests  continued  frequently 
for  thircy  days. 

It  has  been  imagined,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  probability,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
first  poets  and  musicians  of  Greece,  resembled 
that  of  the  Celtic  and  German  bards,  and  the 
Scalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  They 
.sung  their  poems  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and 
in  the  palaces  of  princes.  They  were  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  regarded  as  inspired 
persons.  Such  was  the  employment  of  Homer. 
In  his  poems  so  justly  celebrated,  music  is 
always  named  with  rapture  ;  but  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  instrumental  music,  unaccom- 
panied with  poetry  and  singing,  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  poet's  praises  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poetry.  The  instruments 
most  frequently  named  are  the  lyre,  the  flute, 
and  the  syrinx.  The  trumpet  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
although  it  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  Homer 
himself. 

The  invention  of  notation  and  musical  cha- 
racters, marked  a  distinguished  era  in  the 
progress  of  music.  There  are  a  diversity  of 
accounts  respecting  the  person  to  whom  the 
honour  of  that  invention  is  due  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  strongest  in  favour  of  Terpander,  a 
celebrated  poet  and  musician,  who  flourished 
671  years  before  Chri.st  ;  and  to  whom  music 
is  much  indebted.  Before  this  valuable  dis- 
covery, music  being  entirely  traditional,  must 
have  depended  much  on  the  memory  and 
taste  of  the  performer. 

The  character  of  the  Grecian  music  appears 
to  have  been  noisy  and  vociferous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  trumpet  players  at  the  Olympic 
games  used  to  express  an  excess  of  joy  when 
they  found  their  exertions  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, or  done  them  some  other  serious  in- 
jury. Lucian  relates  of  a  young  flute-player, 
Harmonides,  that  on  his  first  public  appear- 
ance at  these  games,  he  began  a  solo  with  so 
violent  a  blast,  in  order  to  sicr/>risc  and  ele- 
■vate  the  audience,  that  he  breathed  his 
last  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  on  the 
spot. 

The  musicians  of  Greece,  who  performed  in 
public,  were  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  beautiful 
Lamia,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
and  captivated  her  conqueror,  as  well  as 
many  other  females,  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  in  terms  of  admiration. 

The  Romans,  like  every  other  people,  were, 
from  their  first  origin  as  a  nation,  possessed 
of  a  species  of  music  whicn  might  be  distin- 
guished as  their  own.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rude  and  coarse,  and  probably  was  a 
variation  of  the  music  in  use  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  other  tribes  around  them  in  Italy  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  open  a  commu- 


cation  with  Greece,  from  that  country,  with 
their  arts  and  philosophy  they  borrowed  also 
their  music  and  musical  instruments. 


Stringed  Instruments. 

The  earliest  of  stringed  instruments  was 
the.lyre.  As  it  originally  existed  in  Egypt  and 
among  the  Greeks  for  several  centuries,  it 
consisted  of  only  three  strings.  We  have,  in 
modern  music,  a  specimen  of  an  air  by  Rous- 
seau, formed  on  three  notes  alone — the  key 
note,  with  its  second  and  third  ;  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  this,  v^ry  pleasing  and 
powerful  effects  might  have  been  produced 
within  such  a  compass.  It  is  uncertain  when, 
or  by  whom,  the  fourth  string  was  added  ;  but 
the  merit  of  increasing  the  number  to  seven, 
is  generally  attributed  to  Terpander,  who  has 
also  the  reputation  of  having  introduced  nota- 
tion into  music.  Two  centuries  later,  Pytha- 
goras or  Simonides  added  an  eighth  string. 
The  number  was  afterwards  extended  to  two 
octaves  ;  and  Epigonus  is  said  to  have  used 
a  lyre  of  forty  strings,  or  rather  a  harp,  as  he 
played  without  a  plectrum.  The  lyre  of 
eight  strings  comprehended  an  octave,  cor- 
responding pretty  accurately  with  the  notes 
of  our  natural  scale,  beginning  with  e.  The 
key  note  was  a,  so  that  the  melody  appears 
to  have  borne  usually  a  minor  third,  which 
has  been  also  observed  to  be  the  case  with 
the  airs  of  most  uncultivated  nations. 

The  ancient  modes  of  tuning  the  lyre  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  modern  times  ; 
but  it  has  been  a  matter  of  question  whether 
they  did  not  afford  a  more  copious  fund  of 
striking,  if  not  of  pleasing  melodies.  In  some 
of  them  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  tone  were 
employed  ;  but  this  practice,  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  was  soon  abandoned — a  difficulty 
which  is  not  easily  overcome  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  modem  singers,  although  some 
great  masters  have  been  said  to  introduce  a 
progression  of  quarter  tones,  in  pathetic 
passages,  with  surprising  effect.  The  tibia  of 
the  ancients,  as  appears  evidently  from  Theo- 
phrastus,  although  not  from  the  misinterpre- 
tations of  his  commentators,  and  of  Pliny,  had 
a  reed  mouth-piece  about  three  inches  long, 
and,  therefore,  was  more  properly  a  clarionet 
than  a  flute  ;  and  the  same  performer  gene- 
rally played  on  two  at  once,  and  not  in 
unison. 

Pollux,  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  describes, 
under  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhene  pipe,  exactly 
such  an  organ  as  is  figured  by  Hawkins,  com- 
posed of  brass  tubes,  and  blown  by  bellows  ; 
nor  does  he  mention  it  as  a  new  discover5\ 
It  appears  from  other  authors  to  have  been 
often  furnished  with  several  registers  of  pipes, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  performer, 
who  is  represented  by  Julian  as  having  con- 
siderable execution,  should  have  been  con- 
tented without  occasionally  adding  harmony 
to  his  melody.  That  the  voice  was  accom- 
panied by  thorough  bass  on  the  lyre,  is  unde- 
niably proved  by  a  passage  of  Plato  ;  and  that 
the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  singing 
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in  three  parts  is  evident  from  Macrobius.  It 
is  indeed  strongly  denied  by  Martini  and 
others  that  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  suppose  a  very  exquisite  and  refined  skill 
in  the  intricacies  of  composition  to  produce  all 
the  effects  that  have,  with  any  probability, 
been  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  well  known  that  Rousseau  and  others 
have  maintained  that  harmony  is  rather  detri- 
mental than  advantageous  to  an  interesting 
melody,  in  which  true  music  consists  ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  observed  that  an  absolute  solo, 
wliether  a  passage  or  a  cadence,  is  universally 
received,  even  by  cultivated  hearers,  with 
more  attention  and  applause  than  the  richest 
modulations  of  a  powerful  harmony. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  attainments 
of  the  ancients  in  harmonic  science,  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  moderns  it  remained 
almost  wholly  unknown  till  about  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laid  by 
[Muris,  Fairfax,  and  Bird.  Handel,  Purcell, 
and  Corelli  afterwards  gave  it  scale,  sj-stem, 
and  arrangement ;  and  Haydn,  to  whom  the 
completion  of  the  work  was  reserved,  spread 
out  the  edifice  to  the  skies,  and  environed  it 
with  all  the  delights  of  melody. 


The  Organ. 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  an  organ 
before  the  year  757,  when  Constantine  Cupro- 
nymus.  Emperor  of  the  East,  sent  to  Pepin, 
King  of  France,  among  other  rich  presents,  a 
musical  machine,  which  the  French  writers 
describe  to  have  been  composed  of  pipes  and 
large  tubes  of  tin,  and  to  have  imitated  some- 
times the  roaring  of  thunder,  and  sometimes 
the  warbling  of  a  flute.  A  lady  was  so 
affected  on  first  hearing  it  played  on,  that  she 
fell  into  a  delirium,  and  could  never  afterwards 
be  restored  to  her  reason. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  these 
instruments  had  become  so  popular  that 
.Ammianus  Marcellinus  complains  that  they 
occasioned  the  study  of  the  sciences  to  be 
abandoned. 


The  Harpsichord. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  harpsichord,  nor 
that  of  the  spinet,  of  which  it  is  manifestly 
but  an  improvement,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
any   of  the    monkish    musicians   who   wrote 
after    Guido,    the    inventor    of   the    modern 
method  of  notation.      As  little  is  there  any 
notice  taken  of  it  by  Chaucer,  who  seems  to 
have  occasionally  mentioned  all  the  various 
instruments  In  use  in  his  time.     Cower,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  an  instrument  called  the  citole 
in  these  verses  : — 
*  He  taught  her,  till  .she  v.-as  certej'ne, 
Of  hprp,  citole,  and  of  ciote, 
With  many  a  tune,  and  many  a  note.' 

CONFESSIO    Am.\NTIS. 

And  hy  an  ancient  list  of  the  domestic  esta- 
blishment of  Edward  III.,  it  appears  that  he 


had  in  his  servic  e  a  musician  called  a  cyteller 
or  cysteller.  This  citole  (from  citolla,  a  little 
chest  Sir  John  Hawkins  supposes  to  have 
been  '  an  instrument  resembling  a  box,  with 
strings  on  the  top  or  belly,  which,  by  the 
application  of  the  tastatura,  or  key  board, 
borrowed  from  the  organ  and  sacks,  became  a 
spinet.'  Of  the  harpsichord,  however,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  earliest  description  of  it 
which  has  been  yet  met  with  occurs  in  the 
'  Musurgia'  of  Ottomanis  Luscinius,  published 
at  Strasburgh  in  1536. 


Inventor  of  the  Modern  Scale. 

Although  the-.-e  is  scarcely  a  work  on  music 
which  does  ncit  make  mention  of  Guido 
Aretinus  as  the  reformer  of  the  ancient  scale 
of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  new  method 
of  notation,  founded  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
syllables  7it,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  from  a  hymn 
of  St.  John  tb.e  Baptist,  yet,  by  a  kind  of 
fatality  ver>-  difficult  to  account  for,  his 
memory  lives  j.lmost  solely  in  his  inventions. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  a  city  in  Tuscany, 
and  having  been  taught  the  practice  of  music 
in  his  youth,  and  probably  retained  as  a 
chorister  in  the  service  of  the  Benedictine 
monaster^'  foa'ided  in  that  city,  he  became  a 
monk  professed,  and  a  brother  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  In  this  retirement  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music, 
particularly  the  system  of  the  ancients,  and 
above  all,  to  reform  their  method  of  notation. 
The  difficulties  that  attended  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  church  offices  were  so  great 
that,  as  he  himself  says,  ten  years  were  gene- 
rally consumed  barely  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  plain  song  ;  and  this  considera- 
tion induced  him  to  labour  after  some  amend- 
ment, some  method  that  might  facilitate  in- 
struction, and  enable  those  employed  in  the 
choral  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a 
correct  and  decent  manner.  If  we  may  credit 
those  legendary-  accounts  that  are  extant  in 
monkish  manuscripts,  we  should  believe  he 
was  actually  assisted  in  his  pious  intention  by 
immediate  communication  from  heaven. 
Some  speak  of  the  invention  of  the  syllables  as 
the  effect  of  inspiration,  and  Guido  himself 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  by 
his  saying  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
or,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  in  a  dream. 
Graver  historians  say,  that  being  at  vespers 
In  the  chapel  of  his  monaster^',  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for  that  day 
was  the  above-mentioned  hymn  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  commences  with  these 
lines  : — 

Ut  queant  laxis,  Tvrsonare  fibris, 
il//'ra  gestorum,  Tvzmula  tuorum, 
^t;/vi  polluti,  Zrtbii  reatum. 

S.A.N-CTI  JoH.\x.\is. 
'  We  must  suppose,'  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
'that  the  converting  of  the  tctrachords  into 
hexachords,  had  previously  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  conternplation  with  Guido,  and  a 
method  of  discriminating  the  tones  and  semi- 
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tones  was  the  only  thing  wai  iting  to  complete 
his  invention.  During  the  performance  of 
the  above  hj^mn,  he  remarks  d  the  iteration  of 
the  -words,  and  the  frequent  i  'etums  of  ut,  re, 
vn,fa,sol,  la;  he  observec'  likewise  a  dissi- 
milarity between  the  closene  ;  s  of  the  syllable 
mi  and  the  broad  open  sounc '.  of  fa.  which  he 
thought  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  an  idea  of  their  congr  uity,  and  imme- 
diately conceived  a  thought  o; '  applying  those 
six  syllables  to  his  new-forr  a.;d  hexachord. 
Struck  with  the  discover}',  h  e  retired  to  his 
study,  and  having  perfected  hi  s  system,  began 
to  introduce  it  into  practice.' 

The  persons  to  whom  Guido  first  communi- 
cated his  invention  were  the  brethren  of  his 
own  monaster^',  from  whom  it  met  with  but  a 
cold  reception.  In  an  epistle  from  him  to  his 
friend  Michael,  a  monk  of  Pomposa,  he 
ascribes  this  to  what  was  undo  ubtedly  its  true 
cause,  env}'.  However,  his  in  terest  with  the 
abbot,  and  his  employment  :  in  the  chapel, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  tr^r  '.ng  the  efficacy 
of  this  method  on  the  boys  wt  co  were  trained 
up  for  the  choral  service,  and  i  t  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  fame  of  Guide's  in\  ention  spread 
quickly  abroad,  and  no  soone)  -  was  it  known 
than  generally  followed.  We  are  told  by 
Kircher  that  Hirmannus,  Bishop  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  Elvericus,  Bishop  .of  Osnaburgh, 
made  use  of  it ;  and  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France/  that  it  was 
received  in  that  country-,  and  ts.ught  in  all  the 
monasteries  in  the  kingdom.  Jtir,  certain  that 
the  reputation  of  his  great  skill  i  a  music  had 
excited  in  the  Pope  a  desire  to  s  se  and  con- 
verse with  him,  of  which,  and  of  his  going  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose,  and  the  reception  he 
met  with  from  the  Pontiff,  Guido  has  him- 
self given  a  circumstantial  account,  in  the 
epistle  to  his  friend  Michael  before  mentioned. 
The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very 
curious,  and,  as  we  have  his  own  authoriiy, there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  It  seems  that 
John  XX.,  or,  as  some  writers  compute,  the 
nineteenth  Pope  of  that  name,  having  hea.rd 
of  the  fame  of  Gufdo's  school,  and  conceiv- 
ing a  desire  to  see  him,  sent  three  messengers 
to  invite  him  to  Rome.  Upon  their  arri^'al, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  brethren  of  the  monas- 
tery that  he  should  go  thither,  attended  b^' 
Grimaldo,  the  Abbot,  and  Peter,  the  chief  of 
the  canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Arriving 
at  Rome,  he  was  presented  to  the  holy  father, 
and  by  him  received  v.'ith  great  kindness. 
The  Pope  had  several  conversations  with  him, 
in  all  of  which  he  interrogated  him  as  to  his 
Itnowledge  in  music  ;  and,  upon  sight  of  an 
antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with 
him,  marked  with  the  syllables  according  to 
his  new  invention,  the  Pope  looked  on  it  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy-,  and  ruminating  on  the  doc- 
trines delivered  by  Guido,  would  not  stir  from 
his  seat  till  he  had  learned  perfectly  to  sing  off 
a  verse,  upon  which  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method, 
if  he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  experi- 
ment he  had  himself  made  of  it.  The  Pope 
would  hay§  detained  hiro  at  Rome,  but  labourr 


ing  under  a  bodily  disorder,  and  fearing  an 
injury  to  his  health  from  the  air  of  the  place, 
and  the  heats  of  the  summer,  Avhich  was  then 
approaching,  Guido  left  that  city,  with  a  pro- 
mise to  revisit  it,  and  to  explain  more  at  large 
to  his  holiness  the  principles  of  his  new  sys- 
tem. On  his  return  homewards,  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  Abbot  of  Pomposa,  who  was  very 
earnest  to  have  Guido  settle  in  the  monastery 
of  that  place,  to  which  invitation,  it  seems,  he 
yielded,  being,  as  he  says,  '  desirous  of  ren- 
dering so  great  a  monastery  still  more  famous 
by  his  studies  there.' 


Early  Effects  of  Music. 

The  Greeks  tell  us  that  Orpheus  and  Am- 
phion  drew  the  wild  beasts  after  them,  made 
the  trees  and  stones  dance  to  the  tune  of  their 
harps,  and  brought  them  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  regular  wall,  and  enclose 
a  great  cit>'.  Stripped  of  its  fable,  this  story, 
according  to  general  interpretation,  signifies 
that  they  subdued  the  savage  dispositions  of 
a  barbarous  people,  who  lived  in  caves,  woods, 
and  deserts,  and  by  representing  to  them  in 
their  songs  the  advantages  of  society,  per- 
suaded them  to  build  cities,  and  form  a  com- 
munity. It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  temper 
so  fierce  or  brutish  but  what  music,  if  properly 
applied,  can  soften  and  civilize  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancients,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  consist  of  fable,  abounds  in  instances  which 
show  that  the  art,  even  in  its  infancy,  has  pro- 
duced some  very  extraordinary'  effects.  Tyr- 
teus,  the  Spartan  poet,  by  certain  verses  which 
he  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  so 
enflamed  the  courage  of  his  countr\'men,  that 
they  achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  Messe- 
nians,  to  whom  they  had  submitted  in  several 
previous  conflicts.  Timotheus,  with  his  flute, 
could  move  the  passions  of  Alexander  as  he 
pleased,  inspiring  him  at  one  moment  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  soothing  him  the  next  into 
a  state  the  most  gentle  and  placid.  Pythagoras 
instructed  a  woman,  by  the  power  of  music, 
to  arrest  the  fury  of  a  young  man  who  came 
to  set  her  house  on  fire  ;  and  his  disciple, 
Empedocles,  employed  his  lyre  with  success, 
to  prevent  another  from  murdering  his  father, 
when  the  sword  was  unsheathed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  fierceness  of  Achilles  was  allayed 
by  playing  on  the  harp,  on  which  account 
Homer  gives  him  nothing  else  out  of  the  spoils 
of  Eetion.  Damon,  with  the  same  instrument, 
quieted  wild  and  drinking  youths  ;  and  Ascle- 
piades,  in  a  similar  manner,  brought  back 
seditious  multitudes  to  temper  and  reason. 

IVIusic  is  reported  to  have  been  also  effica- 
cious in  removing  several  dangerous  diseases. 
Picus  Mirandola  observes,  in  explanation  of 
its  being  appropriate  to  such  an  end,  that 
music  moves  the  spirits  to  act  upon  the  soul 
and  the  body.  Theophrastus,  in  his  essay 
on  Enthusiasm,  reports  many  cures  performed 
on  this  principle. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Thebans  used  the  pipe 
for  the  cure  of  many  disorders,  which  Galen 
called,  Super  loco  affecto  tibia  cavcrc.     So 
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Zenocrates  is  said  to  have  cured  several  mad- 
men, and  among  others,  Sarpander  and 
Arion. 


The  Rich  Harper. 

A  rich  man  of  Tarentum  once  took  it  into 
his  head  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Not  having  strength  enough  to  shine 
as  wrestler,  nor  agility  enough  for  running, 
he  chose  to  be  considered  a  musical  candidate. 
He  made  his  appearance  at  Delphos,  dressed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  v.'ith  a  crown,  in  the  shape  of 
a  laurel,  the  leaves  of  which  were  of  gold, 
adorned  with  the  finest  emeralds.  His  harp 
exhibited  a  proportionable  grandeur ;  it  was 
loaded  with  jewels,  and  decorated  with  figures 
of  Orpheus,  Apollo,  and  the  ^Nluses.  The 
splendour  of  his  appearance  drew  all  eyes 
upon  him,  and  every  one  e.xpected  something 
wonderful  from  one  who  had  taken  such  pains 
to  attract  their  notice.  How  great  was  their 
disappointment,  when,  on  the  magnificent 
harper's  attempting  to  exert  his  powers,  his 
voice  and  instruments  both  equally  failed  him, 
and  all  his  efforts  produced  only  the  most 
jarring  discords  !  Shouts  of  laughter  rent  the 
assembly,  and  the  judges  of  the  game  whipped 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  covered  with  confu- 
sion. The  next  candidate  was  one  Eupolus  of 
Elis.  Although  he  was  meanly  dressed,  and 
his  harp  was  but  of  homely  fabric,  he  drew 
forth  sounds  from  it  which  charmed  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  assembly,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally pronounced  worthy  of  the  prize. 
After  receiving  the  laurel,  Eupolus  is  said  to 
have  thus  addressed  his  Tarentine  competitor  : 
'  You  came  crowned  with  gold  and  jewels, 
because  you  were  rich  ;  I ,  because  I  am  poor, 
am  only  rewarded  with  laurel.  But  I  am  v.ell 
satisfied.  With  that  laurel  I  have  the  applause 
of  all  Greece,  while  your  crown  serves  only  to 
make  you  ridiculed  and  despised.' 


V/rath  of  Amurath  Subdued. 

Sultan  Amurath,  a  prince  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  on  taking 
it,  gave  orders  for  putting  thirty  thousand 
Persians  to  death,  notwithstanding  they  had 
submitted  and  laid  down  their  arms.  Among 
the  number  of  the  victims  was  a  musician, 
who  entreated  the  officer  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sultan's  orders  was  entrusted,  to 
spare  him  for  a  moment,  while  he  might 
speak  to  the  author  of  the  dreadful  decree. 
The  officer  consented,  and  he  was  brought 
before  Amurath,  who  permitted  him  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  his  art.  Like  the  musician  in 
Homer,  he  took  up  a  kind  of  psaltry,  which 
resembles  a  lyre,  and  has  six  strings  on  each 
side,  and  accompanied  it  with  his  voice.  He 
sung  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  and  the  triumph 
of  Amurath.  The  pathetic  tones  and  exulting 
sounds  which  he  drew  from  the  instrument, 
joined  to  the  alternate  plaintivcness  and  bold- 
ness of  his  strains,  rendered  the  prince  unable 
to  restrain  the  softer  emotions  of  his  soul.  He 
even    suffered    him    to  procegd,   until    over- 


powered with  harmon}',  he  melted  into  tears 
of  pit>',  and  repented  of  his  cruelty.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  musician's  abilities,  he  not 
only  directed  his  people  to  spare  those  among 
the  prisoners  who  yet  remained  alive,  but  also 
to  give  them  instant  liberty. 


The  Fiddler  Nero. 

Nero  was  a  striking  instance  that  music  has 
not  always  that  humanizing  effect  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  it.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  the  art,  and  held  public  conten- 
tions for  superiority,  with  the  most  celebrated 
professors  of  it  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
solicitude  with,  which  this  detestable  tyrant 
cultivated  his  vocal  powers,  is  curious,'  and 
seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  practices  of 
singers  in  ancient  times.  He  used  to  lie  on 
his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his 
stomach ;  he  took  frequent  emetics  and 
cathartics,  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  from  such  meats  as  were  held  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  singing.  Apprehensive  of  injuring 
his  voice,  he  at  length  desisted  from  haranguing 
the  soldiery  and  the  senate  ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Greece,  he  estabhshed  an  ofi5cer  to 
regulate  his  tones  in  speaking. 


Assassins  Charmed  from  their 
Purpose. 

Alexander  Stradella,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
fine  singer,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
harp.  Having  gained  the  affections  of  a 
young  lady  of  rank,  named  Hortensia,  they 
agreed  to  elope  together.  On  discovering 
the  lady's  flight,  the  Venetian  nobleman, 
under  whose  care  she  had  been,  had  recourse 
to  the  usual  methods  of  the  country-,  for  ob- 
taining satisfaction  for  real  or  supposed  in- 
juries. He  dispatched  two  assassins,  with 
instructions  to  murder  both  Stradella  and  the 
lady,  wherever  they  should  be  found,  giving 
them  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  m.aking 
them  the  promise  of  a  larger  sum  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt.  Having  arrived  at 
Naples,  they  were  informed  that  the  persons 
of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit,  were  at  Rome, 
where  the  lady  passed  as  Stradella's  wife.  On 
this  intelligence  they  wrote  to  their  employer, 
requesting  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
secure  an  asylum  to  which  they  could  fly  as 
soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated.  Having 
received  these  letters,  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Rome.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  informed,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Stradella  was  to  give  an 
Oratorio  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
Latorano.  They  attended  the  performance, 
determined  to  follow  the  composer  and  his 
mistress  out  of  the  church,  and  seizing  a  con- 
venient opportuniti',  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
The  music  soon  afterwards  commenced  ;  but 
so  affecting  was  the  impression  which  it  made 
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upon  them,  that,  long  before  it  was  concluded, 
they  were  seized  with  remorse,  and  reflected 
with  horror  on  depriving  a  man  of  life  who 
could  give  to  his  auditors  so  much  delight  as 
they  had  felt.  In  short,  they  were  entirely 
turned  from  their  purpose,  and  determined, 
instead  of  taking  away  his  life,  to  exert  all 
their  efforts  to  preserve  it.  They  waited  his 
coming  out  of  church,  and,  after  first  thanking 
him  for  the  pleasure  they  had  received  from 
hearing  his  music,  informed  him  of  the  san- 
guinary' errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent, 
and  concluded  by  earnestly  advising  that  he 
and  the  lady  should  depart  immediately  from 
Rome,  promising  that  they  would  forego  the 
remainder  of  the  reward,  and  would  deceive 
their  employer,  by  making  him  believe  they 
had  quitted  that  city  on  the  morning  of  their 
arrival. 


Harp  of  the  North. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  musical  instru- 
ment among  the  Britons  and  other  northern 
nations,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  is  evident 
from  their  laws,  and  from  every  passage  in 
their  history,  in  which  there  is  the  least  allu- 
sion to  music.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp 
was  one  of  the  three  things  that  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  gentleman,  that  is,  a  free- 
man ;  and  no  person  could  pretend  to  that 
title,  unless  he  had  one  of  tliese  favourite  in- 
struments, and  could  play  upon  it. 

In  the  same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  from 
pretending  to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  e.xpressly 
forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit  them  to  play 
upon  the  harp  :  and  none  but  the  king,  the 
king's  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed 
to  Jiave  harps  in  their  possession.  A  gentle- 
man's harp  was  not  liable  to  be  seized  for 
debt ;  because  the  want  of  it  would  have  de- 
graded him  from  his  rank,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  slave. 

The  harp  was  in  no  less  estimation  and  uni- 
versal use  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes ; 
those  who  played  upon  this  instrument,  were 
declared  gentlemen  by  law;  their  persons 
were  esteemed  inviolable,  and  secured  from 
injuries  by  very  severe  penalties  ;  they  were 
readily  admitted  into  the  highest  company, 
and  treated  with  distinguished  marks  of  re- 
spect wherever  they  appeared. 


Scottish  Music. 

James  the  First  of  Scotland,  whose  youth 
was  spent  in  captivity  in  England,  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  that  ex- 
quisite style  of  music,  for  which  Scotland  is 
so  justly  celebrated  and  admired.  He  is  said 
by  all  our  ancient  chroniclers,  to  have  been 
eminently  .skilled  in  music  ;  Walter  Bower 
assures  us,  that  he  'excelled  all  mankind  in 
tlie  art,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.'  The 
first  writer  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  father  of 
Scotti.sh  music,  is  Tassoni,  an  Italian  writer, 
who  flourished  above  a  century  after  the  death 
of  James.      '  We    may    reckon,'      he    says, 


'  among  us  moderns,  James,  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  not  only  composed  many  sacred 
pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  also  of  himself  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  innsic,  plaintive  and 
melancholy,  different froiii  allot Jiers,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gessualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  age,  has  im- 
proved music  with  new  and  admirable  inven- 
tions (' Pensieri  Diversi,' lib.  ID.'  From  this 
statement  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  Tassoni 
wrote,  James  had  the  traditional  reputation  of 
being  the  inventor  of  '  a  new  kind  of  music  ;' 
and  in  representing  that  music  as  of  a  charac- 
ter '  plaintive  and  melancholy,  different  from 
all  others,'  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Italian 
author  has  described  it  by  those  features 
which  are  most  distinctly  characteristic  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  popular  airs  of 
Scotland. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  Rizzio,  the  minion  of  Queen 
Mary,  had  imparted  to  Scottish  music  those 
charms  which  have  gained  for  it  such  general 
acceptance  throughout  the  world ;  but  this 
idea  has  long  since  been  exploded.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Rizzio  was  even  a  composer 
of  any  kind  ;  he  was  a  good  fourth  in  a  concert, 
but  nothing  more. 

A  strong  resemblance  has  been  obser\'ed 
between  the  music  of  the  Welsh,  the  Irish, 
and  the  Scots,  and  yet  they  are  all  very  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  There  is  a 
remarkable  difference  of  character  even  be- 
tween the  music  of  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  northern  is  generally  martial, 
for  the  most  part  melancholy,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Irish  ;  the  southern 
is  pastoral  and  amorous,  with  such  an  air  of 
tender  melancholy,  as  love  and  solitude  in  a 
wild  romantic  country  are  apt  to  inspire. 

Bower,  who  wrote  in  1444-9,  gives  an  account 
of  the  state  of  music  in  his  time,  and  declares 
it  as  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  Scottish 
music  excelled  that  of  the  Irish ;  and  the 
historian,  John  Major,  who  flourished  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  asserts, 
that  the  musicians  of  Scotland  were  as  perfect 
as  those  of  England,  although  not  so  numerous. 
"The  Highlanders,'  says  he,  'lyra  utuntur, 
cujus  chordas  ex  sere,  et  non  ex  intestinis 
animalium  faciunt,  in  qua  dulcissime  modu- 
lantur.' 

In  the  families  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  or  heads 
of  clans,  in  those  times,  the  bard  was  a  con- 
siderable personage,  who,  on  festivals,  or  other 
solemn  occasions,  used  to  sing  or  rehearse  the 
splendid  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family, 
accompanying  his  voice  with  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  harp.  At  this  time,  too,  there  were 
itinerant  or  strolling  minstrels,  performers  of 
the  harp,  who  went  about  the  country  from 
place  to  place,  reciting  heroic  ballads,  and 
other  popular  episodes.  To  these  sylvan 
minstrels  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  many  fine  old  melodies. 

The  church  music  in  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  reformation,  was  of  a  highly  respectable 
order.  From  some  of  the  choral  service  books 
which  survived  the  furj'  of  the  reformers,  it 
appears  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  harmonic 
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compositions,  of  from  four  to  eight  parts,  all 
in  strict  counterpoint.  Though  deficient  in 
air,  such  pieces  were  perfectly  suited  to  the 
solemnities  of  religious  adoration,  and  when 
performed  by  a  full  choir  of  voices,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  must  have  had  a  very 
solemn  and  impressive  effect. 

After  the  reformation,  it  became  a  practice 
with  the  Scots  clergy  to  adapt  their  enthu- 
siastic rhapsodies  to  the  tunes  of  the  common 
songs,  of  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
served a  few  lines  at  the  beginning.  About 
the  year  1590  a  collection  of  these  pieces  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Andrew  Hart,  under 
the  title  of 'A  compendious  book  of  godly  and 
spiritual  Sanges,  collectit  out  of  sundrie  parts 
of  the  Scripture,  with  .sundrie  of  uther  Ballats, 
changed  out  of  prophaine  Sanges,  for  avoiding 
of  sinne,'  &c.  From  this  book  we  quote  a 
specimen,  being  the  first  three  verses  of  one  of 
these  godiy  songs,  which  certainly  afford  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  devotional  exercises 
of  the  times. 

'  John  come  kiss  me  now, 

John  come  kiss  me  now, 

John  come  kiss  me  by  and  bj% 

And  mak  na  mair  adow. 

The  Lord  thy  God  I  am. 

That  (Johni  does  thee  call, 

John  represents  man 

By  grace  celestial. 

My  prophets  call,  my  preachers  crj', 

John  come  kiss  me  now, 

John  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 

And  mak  na  mair  adow. ' 
A  writer  of  later  date,  one  William  Geddes, 
minister  of  Wick,  who  published  in  16S3  a 
collection  of  h\Tnns  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Saint's  Recreation,'  alluding  to  these  pious 
travesties,  offers  the  following  ingenious  de- 
fence of  them  :  '  I  cannot  omit,'  says  he,  '  to 
obviate  an  objection  which  may  be  raised  by 
some  inconsiderate  persons,  which  is  this  : 
"  O  ! "  say  they,  "  we  remember  some  of  these 
airs  or  tunes  were  sung  here  before  with 
amorous  sonnets."  To  this  I  answer,  first, 
that  in  this  practice  I  have  the  precedent  of 
some  of  the  most  pious,  grave,  and  zealous 
divines  of  the  kingdom,  who,  to  verj'  good 
purpose,  have  composed  godly  songs  to  the 
tunes  of  such  old  songs  as  these,  T/ie  Bon?iy 
Broom,  I'll  iiezier  leave  thee;  We'll  all  go 
pull  tJu  Hadder ;  and  such  like  ;  and  yet 
without  any  challenge  or  disparagement. 
Secondly,  it  is  alleged  by  some,  and  that  not 
'.vithout  some  colour  of  reason,  that  many  of 
our  ajTes  or  tunes  are  made  by  good  angels, 
but  the  letter  or  lines  of  our  songs  by  devils. 
We  choose  the  part  angelical,  and  leave  the 
diabolical.  Thirdly,  it  is  as  possible  and 
probable  that  those  vain  profane  men  who 
composed  these  amorous  naughty  sonnets, 
have  surreptitiously  borrowed  those  grave 
sweet  tunes  from  former  spiritual  hymns  and 
songs,;  and  why  may  we  not  again  challenge 
our  own,  plead  for  restitution,  and  bring  back 
to  the  right  owner  ;  applying  those  grave  airs 
again  to  a  divine  and  .spiritual  subject  ?' 
Many  fine  Scots  airs  are  to  be  found  in  the 


well-known  collection  of  songs,  by  Tom 
d'Urfey,  entitled,  '  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly,' published  in  the  year  1702  ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  suffered  much,  if  anything, 
by  their  passing  through  the  hands  of  those 
English  masters,  who  were  concerned  in  the 
editing  of  that  work. 


*  Cold  and  Raw.' 

The  old  Scotch  tune  of  '  Cold  and  Raw," 
was  much  admired  by  Queen  Mar\',  the  con- 
sort of  King  William  ;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
once  given  great  offence  to  Purcell,  by  re- 
questing to  have  it  sung  to  her  when  he  was 
present.  Her  majesty  resolving  to  have  a 
concert  one  evening,  had  sent  to  Mr.  Gostling, 
then  one  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  Sub- 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt, 
and  to  Purcell,  with  her  commands  to  attend 
her.  Mr.  Gostling  and  Mrs.  Hunt  sung 
several  compositions  of  Purcell,  who  accom- 
panied them  on  the  harpsichord  :  at  length  the 
queen  beginning  to  grow  tired,  asked  Mrs. 
Hunt  if  she  could  not  smg  the  old  Scots 
ballad,  'Cold  and  Raw?'  Mrs.  Hunt  an- 
swered, yes,  and  sung  it  to  her  lute.  Purcell 
sat  all  the  while  at  the  harpsichord,  unem- 
ployed, and  not  a  little  nettled  at  the  queen's 
preference  of  a  vulgar  ballad  to  his  music. 
Observing,  however,  how  much  the  queen  was 
delighted  with  the  tune,  he  determined  that 
she  should  hear  it  upon  another  occasion ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  next  birthday  song, 
viz.  that  for  the  year  1692,  he  composed  an 
air  to  the  words, 

'  May  her  bright  example  chase 
Vice  in  troops  out  of  the  land ;' 
the  base  whereof  is  the  tune  of  '  Cold  and 
Raw.'     It  will  be  found  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  and  is 
note  for  note  the  same  with  the  Scots  tune. 


Nature,  and  French  Singing. 

A  young  Greek  lady  being  brought  from  her 
own  country  to  Paris,  w^as,  soon  after  her 
arrival,  carried  to  the  Opera  by  some  French 
ladies,  who  supposed  that,  as  she  had  never 
heard  any  European  music,  she  would  be  in 
raptures  with  it ;  but,  contrary'  to  their  ex- 
pectations, she  declared  that  the  singing  only 
reminded  her  of  the  hideous  bowlings  of  the 
Calmuc  Tartars  ;  and.  as  to  the  machinery, 
which  it  was  thought  would  afford  her  great 
amusement,  she  declared  her  dislike  of  many 
parts  of  it,  and  was  particularly  scandalized 
by  w'hat  she  called  the  impious  and  wicked 
imitation  of  God's  thunder.  Soon  after  this 
experiment  she  went  to  Venice,  where  another 
was  made  upon  her  ungorrupted  ears,  at  an 
Italian  Opera,  in  which  the  famous  Gizziello 
sung,  at  whose  performance  she  was  quite 
dissolved  in  pleasure,  and  was  ever  after  pas- 
sionately fond  of  Italian  music. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried  on  a  native 
of  the  newly-discovered  island  of  Otahelte, 
called  Putavia,  who  had  been  brought  to  Paris 
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by  At.  Bougainville.  *  I  wish,'  said  a  corre- 
spondent of  Dr.  Burnej^'s,  '  you  had  been 
there  to  have  observed  with  me  what  a  strange 
impression  the  French  Opera  made  upon  him. 
As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he 
mimicked  what  he  had  heard  in  the  most 
natural  and  ridiculous  manner  imaginable  ; 
this  he  would  repeat  only  when  he  was  in 
good  humour;  but  as  it  was  just  before  his 
departure  that  I  saw  him,  he  was  melancholy, 
and  would  not  dance,  however  entreated.  I 
proposed  to  send  for  music,  and  one  of  the 
servants  was  ordered  to  play  on  his  bad  fiddle 
just  without  the  door  of  the  room.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Putavia  suddenly  sprang  up, 
and  .seizing  two  of  the  candlesticks,  placed 
them  on  the  floor,  and  danced  his  own  country 
dance.  After  this  he  gave  the  company  a 
specimen  of  the  French  Opera  ;  which  was 
the  most  natural  and  admirable  parody  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  accompanied  with  all  its 
proper  gestures.  I  wished  at  this  time  to  try 
the  power  of  Italian  music  upon  him,  but 
there  was  no  opportunity  ;  for  how  could  it 
be  properly  executed  at  Paris  ?* 


Tom  d'Urfey. 

IMr.  Addison,  in  a  paper  in  the  Gimrdian, 
No.  67,  after  exhibiting  a  lively  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Tom  d'Urfey,  whom  he  is 
pleased  to  call  his  old  friend  and  contempo- 
rarj%  saj's,  addressing  himself  to  the  ladies, 
that  he  had  often  made  their  grandmothers 
merry  with  his  strains  ;  and  that  his  sonnets  had 
perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  toast  among  the 
ladies  then  living,  when  she  lay  in  her  cradle. 
D'Urfey  was  not  merely  a  great  writer  of 
songs  ;  for  though  labouring  under  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  yet  having  a  tolerable 
voice,  he  frequently  sung  his  own  songs  at 
public  feasts  and  meetings,  and  not  seldom  in 
the  presence  of  King  Charles  II.,  who  laying 
aside  all  state  and  reserve,  would  lean  on  his 
shoulder,  and  look  over  the  paper.  One  of 
his  '  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy'  is  thus  en- 
titled :  'Advice  to  the  City  ;  a  famous  Song, 
set  to  a  tune  of  Signor  Opdar,  so  remarkable, 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  sing  it  with  King 
Charles  at  Windsor,  he  holding  one  part  of 
the  paper  with  me.'  This  '  Advice'  is  the 
well-known  song  beginning 

'Remember,  ye  Whigs,  what  was  formerly 
done.' 

Nothing  distinguished  D'Urfey's  songs 
more  than  the  uncouthness  and  irregularity  of 
the  metre  in  which  they  are  written  ;  the 
modern  Pindaric  odes,  which  are  humorously 
resembled  to  a  comb  with  the  teeth  broken  by 
frequent  use,  are  nothing  to  them.  Besides 
that,  he  was  able  to  set  English  words  to 
Italian  airs,  as  in  the  instance  of  '  Blouzabella, 
my  buxom  Doxy,'  which  he  made  to  the  air 
Df  Bononcini,  beginning, 

'Pastorella  che  tra  le  selvei.' 
He  had  the  art  of  jumbling  long  and  short 
quantities  so  dexterously  together,  that  order 


resulted  from  confusion.  Of  this  happy  talent 
he  has  given  us  various  specimens,  in  adapt- 
ing songs  to  tunes  composed  in  such  measures, 
as  scarcely  any  instrument  but  the  drum  could 
express  ;  and,  to  be  even  with  the  musicians 
for  giving  him  so  much  trouble,  he  composed 
songs  in  metres  so  broken  and  intricate  that 
few  could  be  found  that  were  able  to  suit  them 
with  musical  notes.  It  is  said  that  he  once 
challenged  Purcell  to  set  to  music  such  a  song 
as  he  should  v.-rite,  and  gave  him  that  well- 
known  ballad,  '  One  long  Whitsun  holiday  ;' 
which  cost  the  latter  more  pains  to  fit  with  a 
tune  than  the  composition  of  his  *Te  Deum.' 

Tom,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
was  a  Tory  by  principle,  and  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  representing  his  adversaries, 
the  Whi^s,  in  the  most  contemptible  light. 
IMr.  Addison  saj^s  that  the  song  of  '  Joy  to 
great  Caesar,'  gave  them  such  a  blow  as  they 
were  never  able  to  recover  during  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II. 

This  song  is  set  to  a  tune  called  '  Farinel's 
Ground.'  Divisions  were  made  upon  it  by 
some  English  master  ;  it  became  a  favourite 
tune  ;  and  D'Urfey  set  words  to  it,  in  which 
he  execrates  the  Papists,  and  their  attempts 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Farinelli 
was  a  Papist,  a  circumstance  w  hich  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  shrewd  remark  of  Mr.  Addison, 
that  his  friend  Tom  had  made  use  of  Italian 
tunes  and  sonatos  for  promoting  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pope's  music  against  himself. 


Music  and  Politics. 

Dr.  Wise,  the  musician,  being  requested  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  a  petition  against  an 
expected  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  wittily  answered,  'No, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  business  to  meddle 
with  state  affairs  ;  l/a^  I'll  set  a  tune  to  it,  if 
you  please.'' 


Effects  of  Music  on  Animals. 

A  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre, 
being  confined  in  prison  for  having  spoken  too 
freely  of  Louvois,  the  French  minister,  he 
begged  leave  of  the  governor  to  send  for  his 
lute,  to  soften  his  confinement.  After  four 
days'  playing,  he  was  greatly  astonished  to 
see  the  mice  come  out  of  their  holes,  and  the 
spiders  descend  from  their  webs,  and  form  a 
circle  around  him,  as  if  to  listen  to  him  with 
the  more  attention.  He  was  at  first  so  struck 
with  the  sight  that  he  dropped  his  lute,  when 
the  whole  of  his  strange  auditory  instantly 
retired  quietly  into  their_  lodgings.  _  On  re- 
suming the  instrument,  spiders  and  mice  again 
crept  forth  and  listened  ;  and  every  day  they 
increased  in  numbers,  till  at  last  there  would 
be  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  musical 
amateurs  collected  together.  As  the  presence 
of  such  gentry  was  not  at  all  times,  hov^ever, 
equally  agreeable,  the  officer  procured  from 
one  of  the  gaolers  a  cat,  which  he  shut  up  in 
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a  cage  when  he  had  no  objections  to  see  com-  , 
pany,  and  set  loose  when  he  preferred  to  be  | 
alone  ;  thus  converting  into  a  pleasant  sort  of  j 
comedy  the  passion  of  his  mute  associates  for 
music. 

'  I  long  doubted  the  truth  of  this  story,'  ! 
says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '  but  it  was  confirmed  | 
to  me  by  Mr.  P.,  attendant  of  the  Duchess  of  ; 
v.,  a  man  of  merit  and  probity,  who  played  j 
upon  several  instruments  with  the  utmost  ex-  I 
cellence.  He  told  me  that  being  at  — —,  he_ 
went  up  into  the  chamber  to  refresh  himself 
till  supper  time  ;  he  had  not  played  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  he  saw  several  spiders  de- 
scend from  the  ceiling,  who  came  and  ranged 
themselves  about  the  table  to  hear  him  play  ; 
at  which  he  was  greatly  surprised  ;  but  this 
did  not  interrupt  him,  being  willing  to  see  the 
end  of  so  singular  an  occurrence.  They  re- 
mained on  the  table  till  somebody  came  to 
tell  him  supper  was  ready ;  when  having 
ceased  to  play,  he  told  me  these  insects 
mounted  to  their  webs,  to  which  he  would 
suffer  no  injury  to  be  done.  It  was  a  diversion 
with  which  he  often  entertained  himself  out 
of  curiosity.' 

A  still  more  incontestable  proof  of  the  power 
of  music  over  animals,  is  furnished  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who, 
in  a  letter  from  Patna,  near  Bengal,  dated  in 
1788,  speaking  of  the  travelling  Faquirs,  who 
wander  about  the  country',  says  :  '  One  of  them 
called  a  few  days  ago  at  my  house,  who  had 
a  beautiful  large  snake  in  a  basket,  which  he 
made  to  rise  up,  and  dance  to  the  tune  of  a 
pipe  on  which  he  played.  My  out-houses  and 
farm-yard  being  much  infested  with  snakes, 
who  destroyed  my  poultry,  and  even  my 
cattle,  one  of  my  servants  asked  the  man  if 
he  could  pipe  these  snakes  out  of  their  holes, 
and  catch  them  ?  He  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  being  conducted  to  a  place  where  a 
.snake  had  been  seen,  he  began  to  play  on  his 
pipe  ;  in  a  short  time  the  snake  came  dancing 
to  him,  and  was  caught.  He  then  tried  again, 
and  had  not  continued  five  minutes,  when  an 
immense  large  Coune  Capelle,  the  most  veno- 
mous kind  of  serpent,  popped  his  head  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  room  ;  when  the  man  saw  it,  he 
approached  nearer,  and  piped  more  vehe- 
mently, until  the  snake  was  more  than  half 
out,  and  ready  to  dart  up  at  him ;  he  then 
piped  in  one  hand  only,  and  advanced  the 
other  under  the  snake,  as  it  was  raising  itself 
to  make  a  spring.  When  the  snake  sprung 
at  him,  he  dexterously  seized  it  by  the  tail, 
and  held  it  fast  until  my  servants  despatched 
it.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  Faquir  caught 
five  very  venomous  snakes  close  about  my 
house ' 


^  Think  of  Thy  Servant.' 

Josquin,  a  celebrated  composer,  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  chapel  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  who  promised  him  a  benefice,'  but, 
contrary  to  his  usual  customj  forgot  him. 
Josquin,  after  suffering  great  inconvenience 
from  the  shortness  of  his  majesty's  memory. 


ventured,  by  a  sing 
remind  him  of  his 
offence.  Being  co 
motet  for  the  chap 
the  119th  Psalm,  be; 
servant  as  concerni- 
in  so  supplicating 
that  it  was  univer 
by  the  king,  who  w 
music,  but  felt  thi 
effectually,  that  ht 
petition,  by  conferr 
appointment. 
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lilar  expedient,  publicly  to 
promise,  without  giving 
mmanded  to  compose  a 
el  royal,  he  chose  part  of 
jinning,  '  Oh,  think  of  thy 
ig  thy  word,'  which  he  set 
and  e-xquisite  a  manner, 
5ally  admired,  particularly 
as  not  only  charmed  with 
;  force  of  the  words  so 
;  soon  after  granted  _  his 
ing  on  him  the  promised 


Claude  =  le  Jeune. 


Claude  le  Jeune, 
the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
air  to  be  sung,  whicl 
man  present,  that  he 
his  sword,  and  said  i 
to  refrain  from  fightin 
upon  this,  Le  Jeune 
performed,  of  a  mo 
soon  restored  him 
humour. 


when  at  the  wedding  of 
in  1581,  caused  a  spirited 
i  so  animated   a  gentle 

clapped  his  hand  upon 
t  was  impossible  for  him 
g  the  first  person  he  met ; 
caused  another  air  to  be 
re  soothing  kind,  which 

to     his   natural    good- 


Song  (  )f  Birds. 


Birds  in  a  wild  stat 
above  ten  weeks  in 
male  birds  alone  wh 
some  other  naturalist 
to  a  desire  of  pleasing 
period  of  incubation  ; 
to  the  fancy  this  theoi 
reconciled  with  many 
can  be  suggested  wl 
exists,  should  not  be 
feathered  tribe,  and 
part   of  birds  do  not 
among  those  who   do 
their  vocal  powers  cor 
alone.     Thus  the  nigh 

Her  sorrows  through 

bough. 
Sole  sitting,  still  at  ev< 
Takes  up  again  her  lai 
Of  winding  woe  ;  till  ■\ 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and 

To  the  human  mind 
were  more  calculated  . 
song  than  the  loss  of 
vocal  of  birds  appear  to 
An  e.xperienced  catch 
sured  Mr.  Daines  Ba 
known  these  birds,  on 
caught,  begin  to  jeri 
denote  the  short  bursts 
they  contend  with  each 
one  which  had  only  I 
cage,  and  was  yet  in  a 
has  even  the  prospec: 
power  to  subdue  this 
bird  which  was  on  the  p 
fire  in  the  house  where 


;,  do  not  commonly  sing 
the  year,  and  it  is  the 
ich  sing.  Buffon,  and 
s,  ascribe  their  singing 
•;  their  mates  during  the 

but  however  agreeable 
■y  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
known  facts.  No  reason 
ly  such  an  instinct,  if  it 

common  to  the  whole 
.yet  by  far  the  greater 

sing  at  all.      Neither 

sing  is  the  exercise  of 
ifined  to  periods  of  joy 

dngale  oft 

'  sings 

the  night,  and  on  the 

ry  dying  fall 
i^entable  strain 
ride  around  the  woods 
I'ithher  wail  resound.' 
Thomson. 

iK  seems  as  if  fev.-  things 
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it  was  rescued  ;  and  anotfier,  which  was  un- 
happily starved  to  death,  bust  into  an  ecstasy 
of  song  just  before  it  expired. 

The  continuance  of  the  singing  power  in 
birds,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  is  still  more 
conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  its  arising 
from  attention  to  their  mates.  It  can  be  no 
inducement  of  this  sort  which  makes  them 
sing  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  even  during 
the  inclemency  of  wint^jr.  Mr.  Barrington 
ascribes  it,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  to 
their  having  always  plent.y  of  food,  and  to  the 
emulation  inspired  by  tb^e  warblings  of  other 
birds  confined  in  the  san  le  house,  or  stationed 
within  hearing. 

Most  people  who  have:  not  attended  to  the 
notes  of  birds,  suppose  that  those  of  every 
species  sing  exactly  the  same  notes  and  pass- 
ages ;  but  although  then:  is  certainly  a  general 
resemblance,  many  material  variations  may  be 
discovered  by  a  skilful  ear  ;  thus  the  London 
birdcatchers  prefer  the  song  of  the  Kentish 
goldfinches,  and  that  of  the  Essex  chaffinches ; 
and  the  Surrey  nightin  jales  to  those  of  Mid- 
dlesex. These  differences  in  the  song  of  birds 
of  the  same  species,  cannot  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  anything  more  apposite  than  the 
varieties  of  provincial  dialects. 

The  nightingale  .seen  is  to  have  been  almost 
universally  fixed  upon  :  ls  the  most  capital  of 
singing  birds.  One  rerison  for  this  preference 
may  be,  that  it  sings,  in  the  night ;  hence 
Shakspeare  says, 

*  The  nightingale  if  sh.e  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose   i  5  cackling,  would   be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.' 

But  independently  of  this  adventitious  re- 
commendation, the  nightingale  may,  on  other 
grounds,  boldly  challe  nge  a  superiority  to  all 
other  birds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  infinitely 
more  mellow  in  its  ton  e  than  any  other  bird, 
while  it  can,  at  the  s  ame  time,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  its  musical  powers,  be  excessively 
brilliant.  Mr.  Barrin  gton  had  one  that  when 
it  sung  its  whole  song  round  displayed  sixteen 
different  beginnings  ai  id  closes,  while  the  in- 
termediate notes  wer  :  commonly  altered  in 
their  succession  with  such  judgment  as  to 
produce  a  most  pleasi;  ig  variety.  j\Iost  other 
singing  birds  have  n  ot  above  four  or  five 
changes.  It  is  not,  however,  in  tone  and 
variety  alone  that  the  nightingale  excels.  'It 
sings,'  says  Mr.  Barri  agton,  '  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  with  superior  judgment  and 
taste.  I  have  comm^anly  observed  that  my 
nightingale  began  sc  )ftly,  like  the  ancient 
orators,  re.serving  its  breath  to  swell  certain 
notes,  which  by  th  is  means  had  a  most 
astonishing  effect,  am  i  which  eludes  all  verbal 
description.  I  havo,  indeed,  taken  down 
certain  passages  whic  h  may  be  reduced  to  our 
musical  intervals,  but  though  by  these  means 
one  may  form  an  ide  :a  of  some  of  the  notes 
used,  yet  it  is  impos  sible  to  give  their  com- 
parative durations  ii  i  point  of  musical  time, 
upon  which  the  whol  e  effect  must  depend.  I 
once  procured  a  vei  y  capital  player  on  the 
flute  to  execute  the  )ao*.es  which  Kircha  has 


engraved  in  his  "Musurgia"  as  being  used 
by  the  nightingale,  when,  from  want  of  not 
being  able  to  settle  their  comparative  duration 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  observe  any  traces 
of  the  nightingale's  song.'  The  last  point  of 
superiority  in  the  nightingale  which  deserv'es 
notice,  is  the  length  to  which  it  can  prolong  its 
notes.  Mr.  Barrington  has  observed  his  bird 
continue  its  song  for  not  less  than  twenty 
seconds  at  a  time,  and  whenever  respiration 
became  necessary,  it  was  taken,  he  assures  us, 
with  as  much  judgment  as  by  an  opera  singer. 
The  bird  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
excellence  of  the  nightingale,  in  all  respects, 
is  the  skylark.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
on  an  equality  with  it  did  it  not  partake  so 
rnuch  of  the  nature  of  the  American  mocking 
bird.  The  skylark,  even  after  it  has  become 
perfect  in  its  parent  note,  will  catch  the  note 
of  any  other  bird  which  hangs  near  it.  For 
this  reason  bird-fanciers  often  place  the  sky- 
lark next  one  which  has  not  been  long  caught, 
in  order,  as  they  term  it,  to  keep  the  caged 
skylark  honest. 

Almost  all  travellers  agree  that  the  harmony 
of  the  groves  of  Europe  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe.     The  poet  of  the 
'  Seasons,'  in  noticing  this  superiority  in  the 
European  birds,  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  their  great  inferiority  in  point  of 
gaudy  plumage.     The  canary,  which  ranks  so 
high  among  our  caged  singing  birds,  forms  no 
exception  to  this  remark.      Few  persons  who 
keep  canary  birds  are  perhaps  aware  that  they 
sing  chiefly  either  the  titlark  or  nightingale 
notes.     Their  plumage  is  of  a  foreign  clime, 
but    their    music     is     altogether    European. 
^^'hen   imported   directly  from    the    Canary 
islands  they  have  seldom  any  song  at  all,  nor 
until  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  Tyrolese 
education  have  they  the  least  chance  of  rising 
Into  estimation   as  singers.      It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  by  importation  that  the  breed  is  now 
kept  up.     Most  of  the  canary  birds  which  are 
brought  over  into  England  from    the    Con- 
tinent, have   been   educated  by  parents,  the 
progenitors    of   which    were    instructed    by 
nightingales.    The  traffic  In  these  birds  makes 
a  small  article  of  commerce  ;  the  chief  place 
for   breeding   them  is    Inspruck  and  its  en- 
virons, whence  they  are  sent  to  every  part  of 
Europe.      In    Mr.    Barrlngton's   time    there 
were  four  Tyrolese,  who   generally  brought 
over  to  England  sixteen  hundred  every  year, 
and  though  they  carried  them  on  their  backs 
a  thousand  miles,  as  well  as  paid  a  duty  of 
£10  on  the  whole  number,  they  made  a  hand- 
some profit  by  selling  them  at  five  shillings  a 
piece. 


Bird  Recording. 

The  first  attempt  of  birds  to  sing  is  termed 
by  the  bird  catchers  recorduig,  a  phrase  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  musical  instrument  for- 
merly used  in  England,  called  a  recorder. 
They  sometimes  begin  to  record  when  they 
are  not  a  month  old.  This  first  essay  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  least  rudiments  sf  the 
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future  song,  but  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
stronger  one  may  begin  to  perceive  what  the 
nesthng  is  aiming  at.  Whilst  the  scholar  is 
thus  endeavouring  to  form  his  song,  at  every 
passage  which  he  is  sure  of  he  commonly 
raises  his  tone,  but  drops  it  again  when  he 
comes  to  a  part  which  exceeds  his  powers, 
just  as  a  singer  raises  his  voice  when  he  not 
only  recollects  certain  parts  of  a  tune  with 
precision,  but  knows  that  he  can  execute 
them.  What  the  nestling  is  not  thus 
thoroughly  master  of  he  hurries  over,  lower- 
ing his  tone  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  heard, 
and  could  not  yet  satisfy  himself  At  the  end 
of  ten  or  eleven  months,  the  bird  is  com- 
monly able  to  execute  every  part  of  his  song, 
which,  once  attained,  continues  ever  after  the 
same. 

From  numerous  e.xperiments  which  have 
been  made,  it  would  appear  that  notes  in 
birds  are  no  more  innate  than  language  is  in 
man,  and  that  what  nestlings  record,  or  learn, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  master  under  whom 
*  they  are  bred,'  so  far  as  their  organs  will 
enable  them  to  imitate  the  sounds  which  they 
have  first  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  IMr.  D. 
Barrington  educated  a  young  linnet  under  a 
vengolina,  an  African  bird,  which  sings  better 
than  any  of  those  that  are  not  European, 
except  the  American  mocking  bird,  and  the 
linnet  imitated  its  African  preceptor  so  exactly, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  linnet  song,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  partial  to  music ; 
indeed,  she  is  'said  to  have  been  a  great 
player,  and  to  have  amused  herself  with  the 
lute,  the  virginals,  and  the  violin.  She  was 
also  particularly  careful  to  have  the  royal 
chapel  furnished  with  the  best  singing  boys 
that  could  be  procured  in  the  kingdom,  even 
by  an  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative  very 
discordant  to  modern  feelings  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  In  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  87,  there 
is  a  royal  warrant  of  her  majesty  authorizing 
Thomas  Gytes,  master  of  the  children  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  'to  take  up 
such  apt  and  meet  children  as  are  most  fit  to 
be  instructed^  and  framed  in  the  art  and 
science  of  music  and  singing  as  may  be  had  and 
found  out  within  any  place  of  this  our  realm 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  be,  by  his  educa- 
tion and  bringing  up,  made  meet  and  liable  to 
serve  us  in  that  behalf  when  our  pleasure  is 
to  call  them.'  And  the  said  Thomas  Gyles 
was  authorized,  with  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
'to  take  up  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  and  in  every  other  place  or  places  of 
this  our  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  such 
child  or  children  as  he  or  they,  or  ;uiy  of 
them,  .shall  find  and  like  of,  and  the  .same 
child  or  children,  by  virtue  hereof,  for  the  use 
and  service  aforesaid,  with  them  or  any  of 
them,  to  bring  away  without  any  contradic- 
tions, stay,  or  interruptions  to  the  contrary.' 


King:  of  the  Minstreh 


Every  trade  and  occupation  in  France  had, 
formerly,  a  superior  Corypha;us,  who  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  King.  The  mercers, 
joiners,  barbers,  shoemakers,  and  even  chim- 
ney sweeps,  had  their  particular  monarch, 
until  exactions  and  tyranny  by  degrees  occa- 
sioned the  annihilation  of  this  mock  royalty. 
The  minstrels,  more  tenacious  and  exact 
observers  of  ancient  usages,  have  been 
the  last  to  preserve  this  precious  image  o£ 
antiquity. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  minstrels,  whose  power  extends  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  re- 
corded, that  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  a 
famous  fiddler  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
crown  passed,  in  1630,  to  Dumanoir  I.  ;  after- 
wards to  Dumanoir  II.,  who,  by  a  voluntary 
abdication,  occasioned  an  interregnum  in 
1685.  This  monarchy  had  been  so  long  agi- 
tated and  torn  by  foreign  and  domestic  broils, 
that  Louis  XIV.  declared  it  should  not  be  re- 
vived. The  dancing  masters,  assisted  by 
their  chief,  had  been  pleading  for  fifty  years 
against  the  vile  artizans  who  dishonoured 
their  professions,  by  lavishing  their  talents  un- 
worthily at  ale-houses  ;  and  insisted  on  having 
a  string  of  their  lyre  cut  off,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  to  its  ancient  form  of  a  rebec  with 
three  strings. 

No  community  was  ever  more  disunited  by 
discords  and  tumults  ;  every  court  of  justice 
rang  with  the  noise  of  their  divisions,  and 
their  quarrels  enriched  the  law,  whilst  they 
impoverished  themselves.  The  interregnum 
which  followed  the  abdication  of  Dumanoir 
II.,  lasted  from  1685  to  1741,  when Guignon,  re- 
markable for  the  velocity  of  his  fingers  and  bow 
on  the  violin,  aspiring  to  royalty,  the  king 
honoured  him  with  the  minstrel  crown  :  but 
this  election  stimulating  him  to  the  assump- 
tion of  those  prerogatives  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  his  high  station,  he  had  his  right  to 
defend  against  an  army  of  la\vyers  employed 
by  musicians,  particularly  organists,  who  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  him.  The 
office  was  at  length  abolished  by  an  edict  of 
the  king  in  1773. 


FarinelH. 

^Vhen  the  celebrated  Italian  singer,  Fari- 
nelli,  attended  his  first  private  rehearsal  in 
England  in  1734,  Lord  Cowper,  who  was  then 
the  principal  manager  of  the  Opera,  obser- 
ving that  the  band  did  not  follow  him,  but 
%\'ere  all  staring  with  wonder,  desired  them  to 
be  more  attentive.  They  all  confessed  that 
they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  him, 
having  been  not  only  disabled  by  astonish- 
ment, but  overpowered  by  his  talents. 

Of  all  the  excellences  of  Farinelli,  there 
was  none  in  which  he  so  far  siupassed  all 
other  singers,  and  astonished  the  public,  as  in 
the  swell  of  his  voice  ;  which,  by  the  natural 
formation  of  his  lungs,  and  artificial  economy 
of  breath,  he  was  able  to   protract  to  such  i. 
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length,  as  to  excite  Incredulity  even  in 
those  who  heard  him.  Some  persons  actually 
imagined  that  he  had  the  latent  help  of 
some  instrument  by  which  the  tone  was  con- 
tinued, while  he  renewed  his  powers  by  re- 
spiration. 

When  Farinelli  first  visited  the  court  of 
Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain,  where  he  became 
afterwards  so  great  a  favourite,  that  monarch 
was  labouring  under  a  total  dejection  of 
spirits,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  at- 
tending council,  or  transacting  the  affairs  of 
state  :  and  had  the  still  more  singular  effect 
of  making  him  refuse  to  be  shaved.  The 
queen,  who  had  in  vain  tried  every  common 
expedient  that  was  likely  to  contribute  to  his 
recovery,  determined  that  an  experiment 
should  be  made  of  the  effects  of  music  upon 
the  king,  who  was  extremely  sensible  to  its 
charms.  Her  majesty  contrived  that  there 
shi  iuld  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the 
king's  apartment,  in  which  Farinelli,  who  had 
never  as  yet  performed  before  the  king, 
should  sing  one  of  his  most  captivating  songs. 
Philip  appeared  at  first  surprised,  then  moved  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  air,  called  for 
Farinelli  into  the  royal  apartment,  loaded  him 
Avith  compliments  and  caresses,  asked  him 
how  he  could  sufficiently  reward  such  talents, 
and  assured  him  that  he  could  refuse  him  no- 
thing. Farinelli,  as  previously  instructed, 
only  begged  that  his  majesty  would  permit  his 
attendants  to  shave  and  dress  him,  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  appear  in  council  as 
usual.  From  this  moment  the  king's  disease 
abated  ;  and  the  singer  had,  ere  long,  all  the 
honour  of  effecting  a  complete  cure.  By 
singing  to  his  majesty  every  evening,  his  fa- 
vour increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
regarded  as  first  minister ;  but  \vhat  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  instead  of  being  intoxi- 
cated or  giddy  with  his  elevation,  Farinelli, 
never  forgetting  that  he  was  a  musician, 
behaved  to  the  Spanish  nobles  about  the 
court  \\4th  such  humility  and  propriety,  that 
instead  of  envying  his  favour,  they  honoured 
him  with  their  esteem  and  confidence. 

With  the  successor  of  Philip,  Farinelli  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  equally  a  favourite  ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Charles  III.,  a  great 
reverse  took  place.  From  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  he  never  would 
suffer  any  Italian  opera  to  be  performed, 
either  at  Madrid  or  Aranjuez.  Some  of  the 
grandees  spoke  to  his  majesty  in  favour  of 
Farinelli,  and  were  so  generous  as  to  recom- 
mend him  as  a  truly  honest  man,  who  had 
never  abused  the  confidence  of  their  former 
masters,  but  constantly  employed  his  credit  to 
do  all  the  good  that  was  in  his  power.  His 
majesty  owned  that  all  this  was  very  well  ; 
but  would,  on  no  account,  hear  of  his  remain- 
ing in  Spain.  He  was  pleased,  however,  to 
order  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  doub- 
loons. To  some  person  who,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Farinelli,  asked  the  king  if  he  ever  in- 
tended to  order  an  opera  for  the  diversion  of 
the  queen,  who  loved  music  ?  he  sternly  re- 
plied, Ni  a^ora  ni  Jiu/ica  ;  '  Neither  now  nor 
ever.* 


Among  many  instances  which  are  recorded 
of  Farinelli's  benevolence  of  disposition  while 
resident  at  the  court  of  Spain,  there  is  per- 
haps none  which  gives  a  better  insight  into 
his  character,  than  one  of  which  his  tailor 
was  the  hero.  Having  ordered  a  superb  suit 
of  clothes  for  a  gala  at  court,  the  tailor 
brought  it  home,  and  he  asked  him  for  his 
bill.  '  I  have  made  no  bill,  sir,'  says  the 
tailor,  '  nor  shall  I  ever  make  one  ;  but  in- 
stead of  money,  I  have  to  beg  a  favour.  I 
know  that  what  I  ask  is  inestimable,  and  a 
gift  worthy  of  a  monarch  ;  but  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  work  for  a  person  of  whom 
every  one  speaks  with  rapture,  all  the  pay- 
ment I  shall  ever  require  will  be  a  song.' 
Farinelli  tried  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  tailor 
to  take  his  money.  At  length,  after  a  long 
debate,  giving  way  to  the  humble  entreaties 
of  the  trembling  tradesman,  and  flattered 
perhaps  more  by  the  singularity  of  the  adven- 
ture than  by  all  the  applauses  he  had  hitherto 
received,  he  took  him  into  his  music-room, 
and  sung  to  him  some  of  his  most  brilliant  airs, 
taking  pleasure  in  the  astonishment  of  his 
ravished  hearer  ;  and  the  more  he  seemed  sur- 
prised and  affected,  the  more  Farinelli  ex- 
erted himself  in  every  species  of  excellence. 
When  he  had  done,  the  tailor,  overcome  with 
ecstasy,  thanked  him  in  the  most  rapturous 
and  graceful  manner,  and  prepared  to  retire. 
'No,'  says  Farinelli,  'I  am  a  little  proud; 
and  it  is  perhaps  from  that  circumstance  that 
I  have  acquired  some  small  degree  of  superi- 
ority over  other  singers  ;  I  have  given  way  to 
your  weakness ;  it  is  but  fair  that,  in  your 
turn,  you  should  indulge  me  in  mine.'  And 
taking  out  his  purse,  he  insisted  on  his  receiv- 
ing a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  double  the 
worth  of  the  suit  of  clothes. 


Handel. 

Handel,  the  most  sublime  musical  genius 
that  any  age  or  country  has  produced,  was  a 
native  of  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony.  Like 
most  eminent  musicians,  he  exhibited  a  re- 
markable precocity  of  talents  [see  Anecdotes 
of  Vo7ith\,  so  that  while  boys  in  general  were 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  he  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  rank  of  Professor  ;  and 
was  actually  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Ham- 
burg, when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

After  passing  his  earlj^  life  on  the  continent, 
caressed  and  honoured  at  every  court  he 
visited,  Handel  fi.xed  himself  in  England  in 
the  year  1712,  where  he,  ere  long,  attained 
the  wcry  summit  of  fame  by  his  oratorios. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I., 
a  project  was  formed  by  the  nobilty,  for  erect- 
ing a  musical  academy  in  the  Haymarket, 
with  a  view  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of 
operas,  to  be  composed  by  Handel,  and  per- 
formed under  his  direction.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  party  against  Handel,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Italians  Buononcini  and  Attilio, 
who  were  composers  for  the  Opera.  In  1720, 
Handel  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  opera 
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of  Radamisic,  which  was  received  with  the 
most  extravagant  applause.  The  crowds  and 
tumults  which  had  attended  the  performance 
of  his  operas  at  Venice,  were  hardly  equal 
to  those  in  London.  JNIany  ladies,  who  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  with  an  im- 
petuosity but  ill  suited  to  their  rank  and  sex, 
actually  fainted  through  the  excessive  heat 
and  closeness  of  it.  Several  gentlemen  were 
turned  back,  who  had  offered  forty  shillings 
for  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  despaired 
of  getting  any  in  the  pit  or  boxes. 

The  attempt  to  establish  Handel's  opera, 
produced  great  heats  between  his  partizans, 
and  those  of  Attilio  and  Buononcini.  The 
succeeding  winter  brought  this  musical  dis- 
order to  its  crisis.  In  order  to  terminate  all 
matters  in  controversj-,  it  was  agreed  to  put 
them  on  this  fair  issue.  The  several  parties 
concerned  were  to  be  jointly  employed  in 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  of  them  was 
to  take  a  distinct  act.  And  he  who,  by  the 
general  suffrage,  should  be  allowed  to  have 
given  the  best  proofs  of  his  abilities,  was  to  be 
put  into  possession  of  the  house.  The  proposal 
was  accepted,  whether  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity is  not  certain.  The  event  was  answerable 
to  the  expectations  of  Handel's  friends.  His 
act  was  the  last,  and  the  superiority  of  it  so 
very  manifest,  that  there  was  not  the  lea§t 
pretence  for  any  further  doubts  or  disputes. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  that  as  each  made  an 
overture,  as  well  as  an  act,  the  affair  seemed 
to  be  decided  even  by  the  overture  with 
which  Handel's  began.  The  name  of  the 
opera  was  Muzio  SccBVola. 

The  management  of  the  Opera  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  pecuniary  advantage  to  Handel  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  spending  all  he  had 
on  the  concern,  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish it.  By  employing  his  talents  in  com- 
posing operas  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
he  somewhat  retrieved  his  affairs,  though  his 
prosperity  was  soon  clouded  by  an  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  made 
him  decide  on  visiting  Dublin. 

The  conduct  of  the  public  on  this  occasion 
is  happily  stigmatized  by  Pope  in  his  '  Dun- 
ciad.'  He  introduces  the  Italian  muse  .a 
lingering  attachment  to  which,  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  Handel's  success)  in  the  character 
of  a  female  wanton,  who,  with  mincing  steps, 
languid  eye,  and  fluttering  attire,  is  attended 
by  two  singing  peers,  ever  and  anon  exclaim- 
ing, 

*  O  Cara  !  O  Cara  !  silence  all  that  train,'  &c 

The  muse  proceeds  to  assert  her  preten- 
sions ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  boasting, 
thus  concludes  : — 

*  But  soon,  ah  !  soon,  rebellion  will  commence. 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aid  from  sense  ; 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands  ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And    Jove's    own    thunders    follow    Mars's 

drums.' 

The  poet  then  apostrophizing  the  goddess 
Dulness,  exclaims. 


I  '  Arrest  him,  Empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more. 
I  She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian 
1  shore.' 

i  Handel  remained  eight  or  nine  months  in 
I  Ireland,  where  he  extended  his  fame,  and 
j  began  to  repair  his  fortune.  The  Messiah, 
)  now  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all    his  com- 

I  positions,  was  listened  to  with  rapture  by  the 
citizens  of  Dublin,  although  it  had  experi- 
enced but  a  cold  reception  in  London.  The 
news  of  the  success  of  that  unparalleled  com- 
position in  the  sister  kingdom,  opened  the 
earsoi  the  English  :  and  it  afterwards  gained 
so  rapidly  on  their  esteem,  as  soon  to  be- 
come, what  It  well  deserve  to  be,  the  greatest 
of  their  musical  favourites. 

On  Handel's  return  to  London,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1742,  as  he  had  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  opposing  the  managers  of  the 
Opera,  former  enmities  began  to  subside ; 
and,  when  he  recommenced  his  oratorios  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  Lent  following,  he  found 
a  general  disposition  in  the  public  to  counte- 
nance and  support  him.  Santsott.  was  the 
first  he  performed  that  year,  which  was  not 
only  much  applauded  by  crowded  houses  in 
the  capital,  but  was  soon  disseminated,  in 
single  songs,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  English  public  were  first 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  solemnities  of  the 
Messiah,  this  great  work  has  been  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  increa.sing  re- 
verence and  delight  ;  it  has  fed  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked,  fostered  the  orphan,  and 
enriched  succeeding  managers  of  oratorios, 
more  than  any  single  musical  production  in 
this  or  any  other  country'.  This  sacred  ora- 
torio, as  it  was  first  called,  on  account  of  the 
words  being  wholly  composed  of  genuin-^ 
texts  of  Scripture,  appearing  to  stand  in  such 
high  estimation  with  the  public,  Handel, 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence 
and  humanity,  formed  the  laudable  resolution 
of  performing  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital ;  which  resolution  was 
constantly  put  in  practice  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  under  his  own  direction  ;  and,  long  after, 
under  that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley. 
In  consequence  of  these  performances,  the 
benefactions  to  the  charity  from  the  years 
1749  to  1759,  by  eleven  performances  under 
Handel's  own  direction,  amounted  to 

;^693S    o    o 

From  1760  to  1768,  by  eight  per- 
formances under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  John  Christian 
Smith  ....     1332     o    o 

From  1769  to  1777,  nine  perfor- 
mances  under  that  of  Mr. 
Stanley         ....     2032    o    o 


;^IO,299      o      o 

The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was 
likewise  a  present  from  Handel ;  and  he 
bequeathed,  as  a  legacy  to  this  charity,  a  fair 
copy  of  the  original  .score  of  the  Messiah. 

From  the  period  of  his  quitting  Ireland,  he 
continued  his  oratorios  lo  the  time  of  his  death ; 
Q  Q   2 
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though  late  in  hfe,  Hke  the  great  poets, 
Homer  and  Milton,  he  was  afflicted  by  blind- 
ness ;  which,  however  it  might  dispirit  and 
embarrass  him  at  other  times,  had  no  effect  on 
his  nerves  or  intellects  in  pubUc,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  play  concertos  and  voluntaries 
6etween  the  parts  of  his  oratorios  to  the  last, 
with  the  same  vigour  of  thought  and  touch, 
for  which  he  was  ever  so  justly  renowned. 
To  see  him,  however,  led  to  the  organ,  after 
this  calamity,  at  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  then  conducted  towards  the  audience, 
to  make  his  accustomed  obeisance,  was  a  sight 
so  truly  afflicting  to  persons  of  sensibility,  as 
greatly  diminished  their  pleasure  in  hearing 
him  perform. 

During  the  oratorio  season,  he  practised 
almost  incessantly  ;  which  must  have  been 
the  case,  or  his  memory  uncommonly  reten- 
tive. At  last,  however,  he  rather  chose  to 
trust  to  his  inventive  powers,  than  those  of 
reminiscence  ;  for  giving  the  band  only  the 
skeleton  or  ritornels  of  each  movement,  he 
played  all  the  solo  parts  extempore,  while  the 
other  instruments  left  him  ad  libit  it  jn,  waiting 
for  a  signal  of  a  shake,  before  the^-  played 
such  fragments  of  a  symphony  as  they  found  in 
their  books. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  continued  to  perform 
in  public,  after  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
but  to  compose  in  private ;  for  we  have  been 
assured,  that  the  duet  and  chorus  in  Judas 
MaccabcBus,  of 

Slon  now  his  head  shall  raise, 
Tune  your  harps  to  songs  of  praise, 

were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith,  by  Handel,  after 
the  total  privation  of  sight. 

The  last  oratorio  at  which  he  attended  and 
performed,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  13th,  1759. 

Handel  being  only  a  musician,  was  obliged 
to  employ  some  person  to  w^ite  his  operas 
and  oratorios,  which  accounts  for  their  being 
so  very  defective  as  poetical  compositions. 
One  of  those  versifiers  employed  by  him, 
once  ventured  to  suggest,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  that  the  music  he  had  com- 
posed to  some  lines  of  his,  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Instead  of 
taking  this  friendly  hint  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  from  one  who  although  not  a  Pindar; 
was  at  least  abetter  judge  of  poetry  than  him- 
self, he  looked  upon  the  advice  as  injurious  to 
his  talents,  and  cried  out,  \vith  all  the  violence 
of  affronted  pride,  '  What !  you  teach  me  music? 
The  music  is  good  music  :  confound  your 
words  !  Here,'  said  he,  thrumming  his  harp- 
sichord, '  are  my  ideas  ;  go  and  make  words 
to  them.' 

Handel  became  afterwards  the  proprietor 
of  the  Opera-house,  London  ;  and  presided  at 
the  harp.sichord  in  the  orchestra  piano-fortes 
not  being  then  known).  His  embellishments 
were  so  m.isterly,  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  frequently  diverted  from  the 
singing  to  the  accompaniment,  to  the  frequent 
mortification  of  the  vocal  professors.  A  pom- 
pous Italian  singer  was,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
so  chagrined  at  the  marked  attention  paid  to 


the  harpsichord,  in  preference  to  his  own 
singing,  that  he  swore,  that  if  ever  Handel 
played  him  a  similar  trick,  he  would  jump 
down  upon  his  instrument,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  interruption.  Handel,  who  had  a  con- 
siderable turn  for  humour,  replied  :  '  Oh  !  oh ! 
you  vil  jump,  \il  j-ou?  very  veil,  sare;  be  so 
kind,  and  tell  me  de  night  ven  you  vill  jump, 
and  I  vil  advertishe  it  in  de  bills  ;  and  I  shall 
get  grate  dale  more  money  by  your  jumping, 
than  I  shall  get  by  your  singing.' 

When  George  the  Third  was  a  child,  he  was 
frequently  taken  into  the  music-room  at 
Leicester-house,  which  belonged  to  his  royal 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 
Handel  observing  that  the  little  prince  was 
ver^'  attentive  to  his  oratorio  music,  exclaimed, 
when  the  prince  on  one  occasion  had  crept 
close  to  the  double  bass  and  organ,  '  Ah  !  dat 
lltel  prince  vil  keep  ub  my  music  veil  I  am 
det  and  gone.'  This  prophecy  was  verified — 
for  the  king  did  not  relish  later  compositions  ; 
and  Handel's  music  used  to  be  performed  to 
him  by  the  Queen's  band  every  evening  at 
Windsor  Castle,  after  the  usual  promenade  on 
the  Terrace. 

Although  he  lived  much  with  the  great, 
Handel  was  no  flatterer.  He  once  told  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  %\ho  asked  him 
how  he  liked  his  playing  on  the  violoncello ': 
'  Vy,  sir,  your  highness  plays  like  a  pritice  !' 
When  the  same  prince  had  prevailed  upon 
him  to  hear  a  minuet  of  his  own  composition, 
which  he  played  himself  on  the  violoncello, 
Handel  heard  him  out  very  quietly  ;  but  when 
the  prince  told  him,  that  he  would  call  in  his 
band  to  play  it  to  him,  that  he  might  hear  the 
full  effect  of  his  composition,  Handel  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  cr>'ing,  '  Worsher  and  worsher,  upon 
mine  honour.' 

One  Sunday,  having  attended  divine  wor- 
ship at  a  country  church,  Handel  asked  the 
organist  to  permit  him  to  play  the  people  out; 
to  which,  with  a  politeness  characteristic  of 
the  profession,  the  organist  consented.  Han- 
del accordingly  sat  down  to  the  organ,  and 
began  to  play  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  as 
instantly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
congregation,  who  instead  of  vacating  their 
seats  as  usual,  remained  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  fixed  in  silent  admiration. 
The  organist  began  to  be  impatient  vperhaps 
his  wife  was  waiting  dinner)  ;  and  at  length 
addressing  the  performer,  told  him  that  he 
was  convinced  that  /le  could  not  play  the 
people  out,  and  advised  him  to  relinquish  the 
attempt ;  which  being  done,  a  few  strains  in 
the  accustomed  manner  operated  like  the 
reading  of  the  Riot  Act. 


Commemoration  of  Handel. 

The  grandest  and  most  extensive  musical 
exhibition  ever  witnessed,  was  that  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  honour  of  Handel,  on  the 
centenary  of  his  birth,  in  the  year  17S4.  The 
plan  originated  in  a  conversation  between 
Viscount  Fitzwilliam,   Sir  Watkins   Williams 
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Wynne,  and  John  Bates,  Esq.,  who  reniark- 
ing  that  the  number  of  eminent  musical  per- 
formers of  all  kinds,  in  London,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  had  no  public  occasion  for 
collecting  and  consolidating  them  into  one 
band,  formed  the  project  of  uniting  them  in  a 
performance  of  the  most  magnificent  scale, 
and  such  as  no  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 

Such  was  the  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handel,  that  no  sooner  was  the  project 
known,  than  most  of  the  practical  musicians 
in  the  kingdom  eagerly  manifested  their  zeal 
by  offering  their  services  ;  while  many  of  the 
most  eminent  professors,  waving  all  claims  to 
precedence  in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in 
any  subordinate  station  in  which  their  talents 
might  be  most  useful. 

'I'he  governors  of  the  Musical  Fund,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
readily  gave  the  plan  their  support ;  and  his 
majesty,  hearing  of  the  design,  honoured  it 
with  his  sanction  and  patronage.  Mr.  James 
Wyatt,  the  archicect,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  fitting  up  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  occasion,  like  a  royal  musical 
chapel,  with  the  orchestra  terminating  one 
end,  and  the  accommodation  for  the  royal 
family  at  the  other. 

In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful 
and  complete  as  possible,  it  was  determind  to 
employ  everj'  species  of  instrument  that  was 
capable  of  producing  grand  effects  in  a  great 
orchestra  and  spacious  building.  Among 
these,  the  sacbut,  or  double  trumpet,  was 
sought ;  but  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
it  was  used  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the 
instrument  nor  a  performer  upon  it  could 
easily  be  found.  After  much  useless  enquiry 
not  only  in  England,  but  by  letters  on  the 
continent,  it  was  discovered  that  in  his 
majesty's  military  band  there  were  six 
musicians  who  played  the  three  several  species 
of  sacbut,  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass. 

The  performances  were  fixed  on  the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  May,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  day  should  be 
divided  between  the  Musical  Fund  and  the 
Westminster  Infirmary  ;  those  of  the  subse- 
quent days,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  to  which  Handel,  when 
living,  was  a  liberal  contributor. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  so  judiciously 
fitted  up,  and  the  places  for  the  musicians  and 
the  public  so  admirably  arranged,  that  the 
whole  corresponded  with  the  architecture  of 
this  venerable  structure  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  visible,  either  for  use  or  ornament, 
that  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building.  The  orchestra  was  so  well 
contrived,  that  almost  every  performer,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  in  full  view  of  the 
conductor  and  leader. 

Few  circumstances  will  seem  more  astonish- 
ing to  veteran  musicians,  than  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearsal  for  each  day's  per- 
formance: an  indisputable  proof  of  the  high 
state  oY  cultivation  to  which  practical  music 
has  attained  in  this  country.  At  the  first  of 
these  rehearsals  in  the  Abbey,  more  than  five 
hundred  persons  found  means  to  obtain  ad- 


mission. This  intrusion,  which  was  very 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  managers 
and  conductor,  suggested  the  idea  of  turning 
the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  some  profitable 
account  for  the  charity,  by  fixing  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  rehearsal,  at  half  a  guinea 
each  person. 

On  the  subsequent  rehearsals,  the  audience 
was  very  numerous,  and  rendered  the  whole 
so  popular,  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
tickets  for  the  grand  performance  so  rapidly, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  sub- 
scription. Many  families,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, were  attracted  to  the  capital  by  this 
celebrity  ;  and  it  was  never  remembered  to 
have  been  so  full,  except  at  the  coronation  of 
his  late  majesty.  Many  of  the  performers 
came  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom 
at  their  own  expense,  so  eager  were  they  to 
offer  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

The  commemoration  of  Handel  is  not  only 
the  first  instance  of  a  band  of  such  magnitude 
being  assembled  together,  but  of  any  band 
at  all  numerous,  performing  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, without  the  assistance  of  a  manu  con- 
ductor, to  regulate  the  measure  :  and  yet  the 
performances  were  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
multiplicity  of  voices  and  instruments  em- 
ployed, than  for  accuracy  and  precision. 
'  The  pulsations  in  every  limb,'  says  Dr. 
Burney,  '  and  ramifications  of  veins  and 
arteries  in  an  animal,  could  not  be  more  reci- 
procal and  Isochronous,  or  more  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of 
this  body  of  musicians  under  that  of  the  con- 
ductor and  leader.  The  totality  of  sound 
seemed  to  proceed  from  one  voice  and  one 
instrument  ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquisite  sensations  in  judges 
and  lovers  of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  those 
who  never  received  pleasure  from  music 
before.' 


Town  and  Country. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  persons  living 
in  the  country  must  know  more  of  the  music 
of  the  groves,  than  such  as  have  never  wan- 
dered beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  ;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Mr.  Daines  Barrlngton, 
who,  more  than  perhaps  any  other  writer, 
has  made  the  music  of  birds  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical enquiry,  says,  '  I  am  almost  con- 
vinced (though  it  may  seem  rather  para- 
doxical) that  the  inhabitants  of  London  dis- 
tinguish more  accurately,  and  know  more  on 
this  head,  than  other'  parts  of  this  island 
taken  together. 

'  This  seems  to  arise  from  two  causes. 

'  The  first  is,  that  we  have  not  more  musical 
ideas  which  are  innate,  than  we  have  of 
language  ;  and,  therefore,  those  even  who 
have  the  happiness  to  have  organs  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  gratification  from  this 
sixth  sense  (as  it  has  been  called  by  some), 
require,  however,  the  best  instruction. 

'  The  orchestra  of  the  opera,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  metropolis,  has  diffused  a  good 
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style  of  piaying  over  the  other  bands  of  the 
capital,  which  is  by  degrees  communicated  to 
the  fiddler  and  the  ballad  singer  in  the  streets. 
The  organs  in  every  church,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Savoyards,  contribute  likewise  to  this 
improvement  of  musical  faculties  in  the  Lon- 
doners. 

'  If  the  singing  of  the  ploughman  in  the 
country,  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of 
the  London  artisan,  the  superiority  is  infi- 
nitely on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  and  the  same 
may  be  obser\'ed  in  comparing  the  voice  of  a 
country  girl,  and  London  housemaid,  as  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  hear  the  former  sing  tole- 
rably in  tune. 

'  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countrj^  are  not  born  with 
as  good  musical  organs,  but  only  that  they 
have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  learning 
from  others  who  play  in  tune  themselves. 

'The  other  reason  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London  judging  better  in  relation  to  the  song 
of  birds,  arises  from  their  hearing  each  bird 
sing  distinctly,  either  in  their  own  or  their 
neighbours'  shops ;  as  also  from  a  bird  con- 
tinuing much  longer  in  song  whilst  in  a  cage 
than  when  at  liberty. 

'  Those  who  live  in  the  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  hear  birds  sing  in  their  woods 
for  above  two  months  in  the  year,  when  the 
confusion  of  notes  prevents  their  attending  to 
the  song  of  any  particular  bird  ;  nor  does  he 
continue  long  enough  in  a  place  for  the  hearer 
to  recollect  his  notes  with  accuracy. 

'  Besides  this,  birds  in  the  spring  sing  very 
loud  indeed  ;  but  they  only  give  short  jerks, 
and  scarcely  ever  the  whole  compass  of  their 
song. 

'  For  these  reasons,  I  have  never  happened 
to  meet  with  any  person,  who  had  not  resided 
in  London,  whose  judgment  or  opinion  on  this 
subject  I  could  the  least  rely  upon.' 


Bell  Ringing. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  iti  cluinge  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  antiquity  of  it  is  not  easily  to  be 
traced.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  peals 
now  known"  are  not,  however,  of  ancient  date  ; 
having  been  composed  about  seventy  years 
ago,  by  one  Patrick,  who  was  a  maker  of  baro- 
meters in  London. 

Holland  and  the  Low  Countties  are  famed 
for  their  carillons  or  chijucs.  Dr.  Bumey,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  in  these  countries, 
made  the  carillon  science  an  object  of  very 
particular  enquiry  ;  but  from  the  information 
he  has  collected  respecting  it.  we  are  inclined 
to  think  with  him  that  it  must,  after  all,  be  a 
very  '  Gothic  invention,'  and  in  most  '  barbar- 
ous taste.'  '  I  soon  found,'  says  Dr.  B.,  'that 
the  chimes  in  those  countries  had  a  greater 
number  of  bells  than  those  of  the  largest  peal 
in  England  ;  but  when  I  mounted  the  belfr>' 
'of  Ghent)  I  was  astoni.shed  at  the  great  quan- 
tity of  bells  I  saw  ;  in  short,  there  was  a  com- 
Slete  series  or  scale  of  tones  and  semi-tones, 
ke  those  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ.    The 


carilloneur  was  literally  at  zvork,  and  fuird 
work  indeed  it  must  be  ;  he  was  in  his  shirt, 
with  collar  unbuttoned,  and  in  a  violent  sweat. 
There    are   pedals    communicating    with   the 
great  bells,    upon   which,    with  his  feet,   he 
played  the  bass  to  several  .sprightly  and  rather 
difficult  airs,   performed  with  his  two  hands 
upon  an  upper  range  of  keys,  communicating 
with  the  lesser  bells,  as  those  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  organ  do  with  strings  and  pipes. 
These  keys  are  projecting  sticks,  wide  enough 
asunder  to  be  struck  with  violence  and  velocity 
by  either  of  the  two  hands  edgeways,  without 
the  danger  of  hitting  the  neighbouring  keys. 
The  player  has  a  thick  leather  covering  for 
the  little  finger  of  each   hand,   otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  support  the 
pain  which  the  violence  of  the  stroke  necessaiy 
to  be  given  to  each  key,  in  order  to  its  being 
distinctly  heard  throughout  a  verj'  large  town, 
requires.'     One  might  imagine  that  such  Her- 
culean labour  could  fall  to  the  portion  only  of 
some  hewer  of  wood,  or  drawer  of  water  ;  and 
it  is  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  we 
read  of  a  man  of  such  undoubted  genius  as  the 
late  M.  Pothoff,  doomed  to  spend  his  life  in 
the  degrading  employment  of  carilloneur  to 
the  Stadthuys  or  town  house  of  Amsterdam. 
M.  Pothoff  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 
small  pox,  when  seven  years  of  age  ;  and  this 
misfortune  first  suggested  to  his  friends  the 
thought  of  making  music,  which  had  hitherto 
afforded  him  no  pleasure,  his  profession.     It 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  take  delight 
in  his  new  pursuit,  and  he  made  such  progress 
that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  carilloneur.      Dr.   Burney,  who 
had  heard  him  play  with  great  effect  on  the 
organ,  thus  describes  his  performance  on  the 
bells.     '  He  had  very  much  astonished  me,' 
he  says,  '  on  the  organ,  after  all  I  had  heard 
through  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  but  in  playing 
those  bells,  his  amazing  de.xterity  raised  my 
wonder  much  higher,  for  he  executed  with  his 
two  hands  passages  that  would  be  verj'  difficult 
to  play  with  the  ten  fingers  ;  shakes,  beats, 
swift  divisions,  triplets,  and  even  arpeggios,  he 
has  contrived    to    vanquish.'      '  I  sometimes 
forgot  both  the  difficulty  and  the  defects  of  the 
instrument ;  he  never  played  in  less  than  three 
parts,  marking  the  bass  and  the  measure  con- 
stantly with   the    pedals.      I   never  heard  a 
greater  variety  of  passages  in  .so  short  a  time ; 
he  produced  effects  by  the  pianos  and  Jbrtes, 
and  the  crescendo  in  the  shake,  both  as  to 
loudness  and  velocity,  which  I  did  not  think 
possible  upon  an  instrument  that  seemed  to 
require  little  other  merit  than  force  in  the  per- 
former.    Yet  surely  this  was  a  barbarous  in- 
vention, and  there  is  barbarity  in  the   conti- 
nuance of  it.    If  M.  Pothoff  had  been  put  into 
Dr.  Dominicetti's  hottest  human  cauldron  for 
an  hour,  he  could  not  have  perspired  more 
violently  than  he  did  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  this  furious  exerci.se.     He  stripped  to 
his  shirt,  put  on  his  night  cap,  and  trussed  up 
his  sleeves  for  this  execution  ;  and  he  said  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  bed  the  instant  it  was  over 
in  order  to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  as  well 
as  to  recover  himself;   ^u:  being  usually  so 
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much  exhausted  as  to  he  utterly  wuiile  to 
speak. 

'  The  great  convenience,'  says  Dr.  Bumey, 
'  of  this  kind  of  music,  is,  that  it  entertains  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  town,  while  they  are  going 
about  their  ordinary  occupations;  but  the  want 
of  something  to  stop  the  vibration  of  each  bell 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  player,  like  the  valves  of 
an  organ,  and  the  red  cloth  in  the  jerks  of 
an  harpsichord,  is  an  intolerable  defect  to  a 
cultivated  ear  ;  for,  by  the  notes  of  one  pas- 
sage perpetually  running  into  another,  ever>'- 
thing  is  rendered  so  inarticulate  and  confused, 
as  to  occasion  a  very  disagreeable  jargon.' 

Besides  these  carillons  a  clavies,  the  Dutch 
and  Flemings  have  also  chimes  played  by 
clockwork.  '  There  is  scarce  a  church,'  says 
Dr.  Bumey,  '  belonging  to  the  Calvinists  in 
Amsterdam,  without  its  chimes,  which  not 
only  play  the  same  tunes  everj'  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  three  months  together,  without 
their  being  changed  ;  but  by  the  difference  of 
clocks,  one  has  scarce  five  minutes  quiet  in 
the  four-and-tAventy  hours,  from  these  corals 
for  grown  ge?itlevie}i.  In  a  few  days'  time  I 
had  so  thorough  a  surfeit  of  them,  that  in  as 
many  months  I  really  believe,  if  they  had  not 
first  deprived  me  of  hearing,  I  should  have 
hated  music  in  general.' 


Musical  Mimicry. 

It  is  related  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
London  some  years  ago,  that  he  possessed 
such  extraordinary  musical  talents,  that  he 
could  play  upon  two  violins  at  one  time,  and 
imitate  the  French  horn,  clarionet,  organ,  and 
trumpets,  in  so  astonishing  a  manner,  as  to 
make  them  appear  a  whole  band,  with  the 
sound  of  different  people  singing  at  the  same 
time.  The  pieces  of  music  which  he  played 
were  principally  from  Handel's  oratorios. 
His  imitative  faculty  was  not  confined  to 
musical  instruments.  He  could  imitate  a  car- 
penter sawing  and  planing  wood,  the  mail 
coach  horn,  a  clap  of  thunder,  a  fly  buzzing 
about  a  window,  a  flock  of  sheep  with  dogs 
after  them,  a  sky-rocket  going  off,  the  tearing 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  bagpipes,  and  the 
hurdy-gurdy.  He  generally  finished  his  per- 
formance with  the  representation  of  beating  a 
dog  out  of  the  room,  which  was  accounted  the 
most  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
natural  imitation  of  all. 


Mozart's  Childhood. 

When  Mozart,  at  six  years  of  age,  made  his 
first  musical  tour  through  Germany,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  by  way  of  encouraging  the 
boy,  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  august  presence.  '  Oh,'  said  the  child, 
with  ^reat  .smartness,  '  I  have  played  before 
tlte  empress.'  Her  majesty  was  one  of  the 
first  who  took  notice  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  and  used  to  place  him  upon  her 
knees  while  he  played  at  the  harpsichord. 


When  Mozart,  two  years  afterwards,  visited 
England,  he  published  at  London  some  sonatas 
for  the  harpsichord,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
queen,  subscribing  himself,  '  Tres  humble  et 
tres  obeissant /^^iV  serviteur.' 

Mr.  Daines  Barrington  having  been  in- 
formed that  this  youthful  prodigy  was  often 
visited  with  musical  ideas,  to  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  night,  he  would  give  utterance 
on  the  harpsichord,  told  M.  Mozart,  the  father, 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  of  the 
child's  extemporary  compositions.  '  The 
father,'  says  Mr.  Barrington,  '  shook  his  head 
at  this,  saying,  that  it  depended  entirely  upon 
his  being,  as  it  were,  musically  inspired  ;  but 
that  I  might  ask  him  if  he  was  in  a  humour  for 
such  a  composition. 

'  Happening  to  know  that  little  Mozart  was 
much  taken  notice  of  by  Manzoli,  the  famous 
singer,  who  came  over  to  England  in  1764,  I 
said  to  the  boy,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
an  extemporary  love  song,  such  as  his  friend 
Manzoli  might  choose  at  the  opera. 

'  The  boy,  on  this  (who  continued  to  sit  at 
the  harpsichord),  looked  back  with  much 
archness,  and  immediately  began  five  or  six 
lines  of  a  jargon  recitative,  proper  to  intro- 
duce a  love  song.  He  then  played  a  sym- 
phony, which  might  correspond  with  an  air 
played  to  the  single  word  Affetto.  It  had  a 
first  and  second  part,  which,  with  the  sym- 
phonies, was  of  the  length  that  opera  songs 
generally  last.  If  this  extemporar>-  composi- 
tion was  not  amazingly  capital,  yet  it  was 
really  above  mediocrity,  and  showed  most 
extraordinary  readiness  of  invention.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  in  humour,  and  as  it  were  in- 
spired, I  then  desired  him  to  compose  a  song 
of  rage,  such  as  might  be  proper  for  the  opera 
stage.  The  boy  again  looked  back  with  much 
archness,  and  began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jar- 
gon recitative,  proper  to  precede  a  song  of 
anger.  The  word  he  pitched  upon  for  his 
second  extemporary  composition  \\OL?,Perfido. 
This  lasted  also  about  the  same  time  with 
the  song  of  love ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he 
had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
he  beat  his  harpsichord  like  a  person  pos- 
sessed.' 

After  leaving  England,  young  Mozart 
visited,  among  other  courts,  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Saltzburgh.  His  highness  not  be- 
lieving that  such  masterly  pieces  as  those 
which  Mozart  played  to  him,  as  of  his  own 
composition,  could  really  be  the  production 
of  so  mere  a  child,  shut  him  up  for  a  week, 
during  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  any 
one,  and  was  left  onlj-  with  music  paper  and 
the  words  of  an  oratorio.  In  that  short  space 
of  time,  he  composed  a  very  capital  oratorio, 
which  completely  set  at  rest  every  doubt  as 
to  his  extraordinary  talents. 


Exharmonic  Difficulty. 

In  a  part  of  the  trio  between  the  Parcae,  in 
the  opera  of  Hippolitus,  there  is  a  stroke  of 
the  exharmonic  of  such  difficult  performance, 
that  it  could  never  be  executed  in  the  opera 
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house  at  Paris,  though  ]\Ionsieur  Rousseau 
assures  us,  '  it  has  been  performed  in  other 
places  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  the  musi- 
cians, and  had  a  surprising  effect.'  He 
assures  us  farther,  that  '  this  kind  of  music  met 
with  an  applause  that  shook  the  very  earth  ; 
but  he  was  so  ill-used,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
change  it  into  common  music'  Rousseau, 
however,  declares  himself  of  opinion,  '  that 
a  piece  of  music  modulated  in  this  manner, 
even  let  the  execution  be  the  most  perfect, 
cannot  have  the  smallest  merit.' 


Music  Painting. 

Clement  Jannequin,  a  French  composer, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  si.x- 
teenth  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  represent  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the 
imitation  of  a  battle  by  music.  A  more  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  what  may  be  called  music 
painting,  was  made  in  London  in  1783,  by  M. 
Kloefler.  Jannequin  endeavoured  to  do  it 
by  vocal  music  ;  but  M.  Kloefler,  a  German 
musician  of  genius,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence, undertook  to  introduce  by  instruments 
in  a  kind  of  musical  pantomime,  every  cir- 
cumstance belonging  to  an  army,  even  to  a 
council  of  war.  It  is  said  that  the  composer, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  band,  kept 
his  word  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  his 
promise  ;  much  good  music,  much  ingenuity 
of  imitation,  and  far  greater  effects  produced 
by  musical  painting,  than  was  conceived 
possible. 

But  even  this  effort  at  imitative  music  has 
been  far  exceeded  since,  by  the  Bataglia  of 
Signor  Raimondi ;  and  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  the  Battle  Suifonia  of  Beethoven, 
both  of  which  have  been  often  performed  and 
justly  applauded,  not  only  for  the  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  with  which  military  sensations 
have  been  excited,  and  military  scenes  de- 
scribed, but  as  elegant  and  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. 


Power  of  Music  in  Battle. 

Music  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  inspiring 
courage  in  the  most  timid  dispositions,  and 
thus  even  triumphing  over  nature.  An  old 
officer  who  served  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, was  naturally  .so  timid,  as  to  show 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  an  engagement, 
until  he  heard  the  drums  and  trumpets  ;  when 
his  spirits  were  raised  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  became  most  ardent  to  be  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  and  would  then  e.xpose  himself  to 
the  utmost  dangers. 


'  Monsieur  Tres  Mauvais.' 

Volumir,  who  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
possessed  no  particular  talent  as  a  composer, 
but  was  an  excellent  player  on  the  violin.  In 
1713,  he  went  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  as 
leader  of  the  concert.     He  possessed  consi- 


derable discrimination  in  the  choice  of  the 
pieces ;  those  which  had  a  particular  effect, 
he  placed  in  great  order  on  music  shelves  ; 
and  over  every  department  was  written  in 
large  characters,  the  name  of  the  composer. 
Such  pieces,  however,  as  had  not  undergone 
the  ordeal,  or  had  been  rejected,  he  placed 
in  a  separate  drawer,  and  wrote  over  them 
trcs  mmivais.  After  his  death,  when  his 
music  was  to  be  sold  in  Dresden,  a  Polish 
musician  inspected  them,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  behold  so  extensive  a  collection 
of  celebrated  masters.  The  lower  depart- 
ment, however,  from  its  superior  bulk,  at- 
tracted his  attention  most,  and  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  '  Ah  !  Monsieur  Tres  Mauvais, 
M.  Tres  Majixmis,  very  great  composer 
indeed  ;  composed  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together  !' 


Arranging  Precedence. 

The  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  enchanted 
with  the  strains  and  popularity  of  the  two 
most  celebrated  Italian  singers  of  the  day, 
Cuzzoni  and  Faustini,  invited  them  to  assist 
at  a  concert  at  her  house.  The  nobility  who 
were  present  gave  their  hostess  little  trouble 
about  precedence  ;  but  to  prevail  on  either  of 
the  opera  singers  to  relinquish  the  pas,  was 
found  impossible.  In  this  dilemma.  Lady 
Walpole  very  ingeniously  invited  Faustini  to 
accompany  her  to  a  remote  part  of  the  house, 
under  pretence  of  showing  her  some  beautiful 
china  ;  and  during  their  absence,  the  company 
obtained  a  song  from  Cuzzoni,  who  supposed 
that  her  rival  had  quitted  the  field.  A  simi- 
lar expedient  was  used  with  equal  success 
to  obtain  the  happiness  of  a  song  from 
Faustini. 

The  Hindostan  Girl. 

An  officer  in  the  East  Indies,  previous  to 
his  departure  for  England,  being  desirous  of 
restoring  to  her  parents  an  Hindoo  girl,  who 
had  lived  for  several  j'ears  in  his  family,  sent 
her  to  them  in  a  palanquin,  some  days'  jour- 
ney up  the  country'.  The  girl  was  extremely 
attached  to  her  master,  and  was  so  affected 
at  parting  with  him,  that,  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  bearers  of  the  palanquin,  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  any  sus- 
tenance during  the  journey,  and  was  inces- 
santly singing  a  plaintive  Hindoo  air,  to 
words  expressive  of  her  attachment.  The 
air  has  since  found  its  way  to  this  country, 
and  has  been  published,  with  English  words 
adapted  to  it  by  Mrs.  Opie. 


Musical  Infant. 

In  1788,  a  musical  prodigy  of  the  name  oi 
Sophia  Hoffman  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
.scientific  and  the  curious.  This  child,  when 
only  nine  months  old,  discovered  so  violent 
an  attachment  to  musical  sounds,  that  if  taken 
out  of  a  room  where  any  person  was  playing 
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oh  an  instrument,  it  was  frequently  impossible 
to  appease  her  but  by  bringing  her  back. 
The  nearer  she  was  carried  to  the  performer 
the  more  dellgiited  she  appeared,  and  would 
often  clap  her  little  hands  together  in  accu- 
rate time.  Her  father,  who  was  a  musician, 
cu.tivated  her  infantine  genius  so  successfully 
that  when  she  was  a  year  and  three-quarters 
old,  she  could  play  a  march,  a  lesson,  and  two 
or  three  songs  with  tolerable  correctness,  and 
when  two  years  and  a  half  old,  she  could 
play  several  tunes.  If  she  ever  struck  a 
wrong  note,  she  did  not  suffer  it  to  pass,  but 
immediately  corrected  herself. 


Eccentric  Concert. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  France 
music  was  much  patronized,  and  Mersennus 
gives  a  curious  description  of  a  viol,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  contain  young  pages,  who 
sung  treble  to  the  airs,  while  he  who  played 
the  bass  part  on  the  viol,  sung  the  tenor, 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  concert  in  three 
parts. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Amateur. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
not  excluded  from  the  pleasures  arising  from 
music  ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  related 
of  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Arrowsmith,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  resided 
some  months  at  Winnington,  about  the  year 
iSi6,  exercising  his  profession  of  a  miniature 
and  portrait  painter.  '  He  was,'  says  Mr. 
Chippindale  of  Winnick,  who  relates  the 
anecdote,  'quite  deaf.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  a  person  thus  circumstanced 
should  be  fond  of  music  ;  but  this  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Arrowsmith.  He  was  at  a 
gentleman's  glee  club,  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent at  that  time,  and  as  the  glees  were  sung 
he  would  place  himself  near  some  article  of 
wooden  furniture,  or  a  partition,  door,  or 
window-shutter,  and  would  fix  the  extreme 
end  of  his  finger-nails,  which  he  kept  rather 
long,  upon  the  edge  of  some  projecting  part 
of  the  wood,  and  there  remain  until  the  piece 
under  performance  was  finished,  all  the  time 
expressing  by  the  most  significant  gestures, 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  perception  of 
musical  sounds.  He  was  not  so  much  pleased 
with  a  solo  as  with  a  pretty  full  clash  of  har- 
mony ;  and  if  the  music  was  not  \ery  good, 
or  rather,  if  it  was  not  correctly  performed,  he 
would  not  show  the  slightest  sensation  of 
pleasure.  But  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance in  this  case  is  that  he  was  evidently 
most  delighted  with  those  passages  in  which 
the  composer  displaj-ed  his  science  in  modu- 
lating the  different  keys.  When  such  pas- 
sages happened  to  be  executed  with  preci- 
sion, he  .could  scarcely  repress  the  emotions 
of  pleasure  which  he  received  within  any 
bounds,  for  the  deligl.t  he  evinced  seemed  to 
border  on  ecstasy.  This  was  expressed  most 
remarkably  at  our  club,  when  the  glee  was 


sung  with  which  we  often  conclude  ;  it  is  by 
Stevens,  and  begins  with  the  words,  "Ye 
spotted  snakes,"  from  Shakspeare's  MiW- 
siivuner  Night's  Dream.  In  the  second 
stanza,  on  the  words  "Weaving  spiders  come 
not  here,"  there  is  some  modulation  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to,  and  here  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  would  be  in  raptures,  such  as  would 
not  be  exceeded  by  any  one  who  was  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  sense  of  hearing.' 


West  Indian  Harper. 

In  an  old  history  of  Barbadoes  by  Richard 
Ligon,  we  meet  with  the  following  curious 
passage.  Being  at  St.  lago,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese, 
he  says,  '  Dmner  bemg  over,  in  comes  an  old 
fellow,  his  head  and  beard  milk-white,  his 
countenance  bold  and  cheerful,  a  lute  in  his 
hand,  and  played  us  for  a  novelty  \.\iq  passani 
sares  galliard,  a  tune  in  great  esteem  in 
Harry  the  IVth's  dayes,  for  when  Sir  John 
Falstaffe  makes  his  amours  to  Mistress  Doll 
Tearsheet,  Sneake  and  his  company,  the  ad- 
mired fiddlers  of  that  age,  played  this  tune, 
which  put  a  thought  into  my  head,  that  if 
time  and  tune  be  the  composites  of  music'tc, 
what  a  long  tiine  this  time  had  in  sayling 
from  England  to  this  place  ;  but  we  being 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  harmony, 
descried  a  song  which  he  performed  in  as 
antique  a  manner,  both  savouring  much  of 
antiquity — no  graces,  double  retis/ies,  trillos, 
gropos,  or  piano-fortes,  but  plain  as  a  pack- 
staff  ;  his  lute,  too,  was  but  of  ten  strings, 
and  that  was  a  fashion  in  King  David's  dayes, 
so  that  the  rarity  of  this  antique  piece  pleased 
me  beyond  measure. 


Hayd 


n. 


AVhen  Haydn,  while  yet  a  chorister  boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  Vienna  [see  Anecdotes  of 
YontJi],  commenced  the  study  of  musical 
composition,  he  had  no  other  guide  than  an 
old  treatise  on  harmony,  which  he  had  picked 
up  at  a  stall.  But,  as  he  used  often  to  de- 
clare, it  was  from  being  thus  early  thrown  on 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  that  he  learned 
his  chief  effects  in  harmony.  He  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  the  cathe- 
dral, or  rather  was  expelled  from  it,  for  cutting 
off  the  train  of  one  of  the  boy's  gowns.  An 
old  admirer  of  his  chaunting,  one  Keller,  a 
hair-dresser,  gave  him  shelter  under  his  roof; 
and  Haydn,  in  return,  married  the  benevolent 
hair-dresser's  daughter.  Shortly  after,  he  re- 
moved to  more  convenient  apartments  in 
another  house,  where  he  had  the  singular 
felicity  of  having  the  first  dramatic  poet  of 
the  continent  for  his  fellow-lodger,  the  re- 
nowned Metastasio,  through  whose  friendly 
aid  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  Italian  language,  but  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  It  was  here,  and  when  in  his 
twentieth  year,  that  Haydn  composed  the 
first  of  those  quartettos  for  which  his  name 
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is  so  celebrated;  it  became  immediately 
popular  in  Vienna,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
others  of  still  greater  merit. 

For  si.Y  years  Haydn  and  Metastasio  had 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  in  habits  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  when  a  sinfonia  in  la  sol  re  7, 
which  has  since  been  much  celebrated, 
caught  the  ear  of  the  old  Prince  Antoine 
Esterhazy,  and  Haydn  was  taken  into  his 
service. 

The  next  inheritor  of  the  title,  Prince 
Nicolas,  was  a  still  more  ardent  amateur. 
His  passion  was  for  the  barytone,  an  instru- 
ment toned  between  the  tenor  and  the  bass, 
and  it  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the  idle  devote- 
ment  of  an  Austrian  prince's  life,  to  mention 
that  Haj^dn's  duty  was  to  leave  every  day  a 
new  composition  for  this  Gothic  instrument 
on  the  prince's  desk.  He  had  now  found  the 
situation  fitted  for  the  development,  and,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  reward  of  his  great 
faculties.  His  life  was  that  of  a  student, 
tranquil,  uniform,  and  diligent.  He  rose 
early,  and  with  a  piano  by  the  side  of  his 
table,  composed  in  general  until  dinner.  The 
evening  was  given  up  to  rehearsals  or  to  the 
opera,  which  was  performed  in  the  palace 
four  times  a  week,  or  to  visiting.  He  was 
here  at  the  head  of  an  admirable  orchestra, 
in  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  Germany, 
in  the  midst  of  comforts,  which  his  former 
life  rendered  lu.xuries,  and  in  growing  fame 
through  the  world.  Such  was  Haydn's  quiet 
lot  for  no  less  a  period  than  thirty  years. 

The  most  liberal  offers  had  been  repeatedly 
made  to  Haydn  from  the  principal  opera 
theatres  in  Europe  ;  but  his  love  of  ease  and 
his  attachment  to  the  service  of  his  patron 
retained  him  in  Hungary.  The  death  of 
Prince  Nicolas  in  1789  at  length  unsettled  his 
resolution,  and  in  1790  he  came  to  London  on 
an  engagement  with  Salomon,  the  violinist,  to 
compose  for  twenty  concerts  at  fifty  guineas 
each.  Haydn  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old. 
He  remained  in  this  country  but  one  year, 
and  after  visiting  some  of  the  other  capitals  of 
Europe,  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  died. 
[For  other  anecdotes  of  this  distinguished 
musician,  see  Anecdotes  of  Youth,  Geniiis, 
and  Jjiiagi7tation.'\ 


which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  pulled  down  towards  the  latter  end  of 
last  century  ;  among  these  are  '  Italian  falling 
Bands,'  '  French  Garters,'  '  Rabatos,'  a  kind 
of  ruff,  'Nun's  Thread,'  &c.  &c.  In  a  play 
called  Tarqiim  and  Litcrcce,  some  of  the 
music  of  the  following  cries  occur :  '  A 
Marking  Stone,'  '  Bread  and  Meat  for  the 
poor  Prisoners,'  '  Rock  Samphire,'  '  A  Ha.s- 
sock  for  your  Pew,'  '  Lanthorn  and  Candle- 
light,' &c.  &c. 

The  Cries  of  London,  mentioned  by 
Grainger,  differed  materially  from  those  of 
the  preceding  reigns  ;  they  were  regular  merry 
songs,  and  well  engraved. 


London  Crie.s. 

In  the  year  1600  there  was  published  a 
miscellaneous  musical  work  entitled  Paw- 
jnclia,  in  a  quarto  volume,  consisting  of 
catches  and  roundelays  of  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  parts  In  one  ; 
this  work  was  reprinted  in  1618.  It  was  com- 
piled by  some  eminent  musicians,  who  had  a 
practice  of  .setting  the  Cries  of  London  to 
music,  retaining  only  the  very  musical  notes 
of  them.  In  the  collection  entitled  the  Pavi- 
jnelia,  is  a  round  to  the  cry  of  '  New 
Oysters,'  'Have  you  any  Wood  to  cleave.' 
Orlando  Gibbons  set  music  of  four  parts  to 
the  cries  in  his  time,  among  which  is  one  of 
a  play.  Morley  set  those  of  the  Milliners' 
Girls,  in  the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand, 


Adventures  of  Telemachus. 

In  the  year  1777,  Ralmondl  gave  a  very 
singular  concert  at  Amsterdam,  the  design 
of  it  being  to  represent  to  the  ear,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus.  The  parts  were 
distributed  in  the  following  manner :  Tele- 
machus, first  viplln  ;  Mentor,  violoncello  ; 
Calypso,  flute  ;  Eucharis,  a  nymph  of 
Calypso,  the  hautboy  ;  the  rest  of  the  nymphs 
were  other  wind  Instruments.  The  piece 
began  with  a  symphony,  which,  In  the  usual 
way,  expressed  a  storm  ;  upon  which  followed 
a  duet,  with  accompaniments,  between  the 
violin  and  violoncello,  viz.  Telemachus  and 
Mentor  rejoicing  at  their  preservation.  Ca- 
lypso appears,  and  lisping  on  the  flute,  con- 
ducts the  youth  to  her  grotto.  The  remaining 
nymphs  made  tutti,  which  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  a  solo  on  the  hautboy,  to  ex- 
press that  Eucharis  was  also  enamoured  of 
Telemachus  ;  thus  it  went  on  until  the  whole 
orchestra  expressed  the  burning  of  a  ship. 
The  wind  Instruments  played  alternate  solos, 
to  accord  with  the  complaints  and  tears  of 
Calypso. 

Imperial  Family  of  Austria. 

The  Imperial  family  of  Austria  has  alwaj's 
been  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  musical 
studies ;  and  besides  many  excellent  per- 
formers, has  produced  one  composer,  at  least, 
who  has  done  honour  to  the  science.  The 
Electress-Dovvager  of  Saxony,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  was  celebrated 
over  all  Europe  for  the  talents,  and  the 
progress  she  had  made  In  the  arts,  of  which 
she  was  constant  protectress.  Her  Highness 
was  both  a  poet  and  musician  ;  and  played, 
sung,  and  composed  in  a  style  of  excellence 
which  but  few  amateurs  arrive  at.  Her  prin- 
cipal productions  were  two  operas  In  Italian, 
Tales tri,  and  //  Trhaifo  delta  Fidelita  ;  both 
of  which  were  printed  In  score  at  Leipsic,  and 
much  admired  over  all  Germany.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  poet  and  musician  were  con- 
stantly united  in  the  same  person  ;  but 
modern  times  have  few  examples  of  such  a 
junction,  except  in  this  princess,  and  In 
Rousseau,  who  was  not  only  author  of  the 
poetry,  but  of  the  music,  of  his  delightful 
drama,  the  Dcvin  du  Village. 
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Dr.  Burney,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  electress  at  a  private  concert  sing 
a  whole  scene  in  her  own  opera  of  Talestri, 
says,  '  She  sung  in  a  truly  fine  style  ;  her 
voice  is  very  weak,  but  she  never  forces  it,  nor 
sings  out  of  tune.  She  spoke  the  recitative, 
which  was  an  accompanied  one,  very  well,  in 
the  way  of  the  great  old  singers  of  better 
times  ; '  '  it  was  as  well  written,  as  it  was  well 
e.xpressed  ;  the  air  was  an  andante,  rich  in 
harmony,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Handel's 
best  opera  songs.' 

'  Mr.  L'Augier  told  me,'  says  the  same 
writer,  '  that  the  Electress-Queen  had  also 
been  a  notable  musician.  Some  years  ago 
he  had  heard  her  sing  very  well ;  and  in  the 
3'ear  1739,  when  she  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  very  handsome,  she  sung  a 
duo  with  Senesino,  at  Florence,  so  well,  that 
by  her  voice,  which  was  then  a  very  fine  one, 
and  her  graceful  and  steady  manner,  she  so 
captivated  the  old  man,  Senesino,  that  he 
could  not  proceed  without  shedding  tears  of 
satisfaction.  Her  imperial  majesty  has  so 
long  been  a  performer,  that  one  day,  in  plea- 
santry, she  told  the  old  Faustina,  the  wife 
of  Hasse,  that  she  thought  herself  the  first, 
meaning  the  oldest,  virtuosa  in  Europe  ;  for 
her  father  brought  her  on  the  court  stage  at 
Vienna  when  she  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
made  her  sing  a  song.' 

The  opera  of  Egeria,  which  was  written  by 
IVIetastasio,  and  set  by  Hasse,  e.xpressly  for 
the  private  use  of  the  imperial  family,  was 
once  performed  at  court,  when  four  arch- 
duchesses of  Austria,  sisters  of  the  empress, 
filled  the  principal  parts  in  it ;  while  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  sung  and  danced  in  the 
character  of  Cupid. 


Violins. 

The  most  celebrated  makers  of  violins  have 
been  the  Amatis,  Stainer,  and  the  two  Stra- 
duariuses;  but  few  particulars  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  respecting  them  ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  considering  that  their  celebrity 
is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  time,  by  which 
alone  their  works  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection. An  Ajiiati  is  a  phrase  often  in  the 
mouths  of  amateurs,  without  their  being  per- 
haps aware  that  there  were  four  makers  of 
that  name,  viz.  Andrew,  the  father ;  Jerome 
and  Antony,  his  sons  ;  and  Nicholas,  Antony's 
son.  The  handsomest  Amatis  are  those 
made  by  Jerome.  All  these  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  two  Straduariuses,  belonged  to 
Cremojia;  and  hence  that  other  phrase,  by 
which,  in  order  to  designate  a  violin  of  the 
first  order,  it  is  called  a  genuine  Cretnona. 
Of  the  visible  characteristics  of  the  works  of 
these  different  artists,  the  most  prominent  are 
\hese.  The  Stainer  violins,  compared  with 
the  Amatis,  are  high  and  narrcnv,  and  the 
box  mora  confined  ;  the  sound  fioles  are  cut 
more  perpendicular,  and  are  shorter;  there  is 
also  a  kind  of  notch  at  the  turn.  'JThe  Stra- 
duarius  violins  are  of  a  larger  pattern,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Antonius  the  son,  and  have 


a  tvider  hox  than  the  Amatis,  and  longer 
sound  holes,  which  are  cut  at  the  ends  very 
sharp  and  broad,  with  a  httle  hollow  at  that 
end  which  other  makers  cut  flat.  The  var- 
nishes of  the  Amatis  and  Stainers  are  yellow, 
as  well  as  those  of  Straduarius  the  father  ;  the 
son's  varnish  is  red.  Of  the  audible  charac- 
teristics, surely  of  the  most  importance, 
though  too  frequently  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, generally  speaking,  the  Amatis  have  a 
mild  and  sweet  tone  ;  the  Stainers,  a  sharp 
and  piercing  tone  ;  and  the  Straduariuses,  a 
rich  full  tone. 


Ukrainian  Singers. 

The  singers  in  all  the  principal  churches  in 
Russia,  and  also  the  chapels,  from  the  impe- 
rial to  that  of  the  wealthy  citizen,  are  from 
the  Ukraine.  The  sweetness  and  unlimited 
combination  .and  range  of  the  voice  of  the 
Ukrainians  produce  an  agreeable  and  imique 
style  of  church  music,  unknown  even  in  Italy. 

The  genius  for  music  in  the  Ukraine  is  so 
general,  that  frequently  a  woman,  while  at 
her  work,  will  modulate  her  voice,  so  as  to 
affect  the  hearer  to  tears.  '  Whenever,'  says 
a  modem  traveller,  '  I  saw  a  group  of  women 
sitting  at  the  threshold  of  a  door,  or  a  merry 
throng  of  village  maidens  sporting  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  as  is  the  custom,  I  was  cer- 
tain of  hearing  those  pathetic  sounds  which 
never  fail  to  awaken  the  exquisite  pleastire  of 
sensibility.' 


The  Cossacks. 

Rude  as  the  Cossacks  are,  they  are  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  for 
which  they  manifest  a  strong  predilection. 
During  the  time  that  the  Russians  were  at 
Dresden,  in  1813,  a  party  of  them,  attracted 
by  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ,  entered  a 
church,  and  while  it  was  playing  they  con- 
tinued fixed  in  silent  attention.  Its  tones 
ceased,  and  the  officiating  clergyman  com- 
menced his  sermon.  This  address,  in  an  un- 
known language,  soon  began  to  excite 
symptoms  of  impatience  in  the  strangers,  one 
of  whom,  stealing  softly  up  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit  unobserved  by  the  minister,  startled  him 
not  a  little,  by  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  inviting 
him,  as  well  as  he  could  by  signs,  accompanied 
with  all  sorts  of  grotesque  gestures,  to  descend, 
and  no  longer  interrupt  the  gratification  which 
the  organist  afforded  to  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. 


Gainsborough. 

Gainsborough,  though  possessed  of  ear, 
taste,  and  genius,  never  had  sufficient  appli- 
cation to  learn  even  the  notes  of  music  ;  he 
has  been  known  to  give  ten  guineas  for  an  old 
lute,  and  ten  more  for  a  music  book  of  no 
value,  and  then  throw  them  both  aside  for  the 
first  new  instrument  he  heard.     '  When  I  first 
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knew  him,'  says  Mr.  Jackson,  '  he  Hved  at 
Bath,  where  Giardini  had  been  exhibiting  his 
then  unrivalled  powers  on  the  \'iolin.  His 
excellent  performance  made  Gainsborough 
enamoured  of  the  instrument,  and  conceiving, 
like  the  servant  maid  in  the  Spectator,  that 
the  mu.sic  lay  in  the  fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until 
he  possessed  the  instrument  which  had  given 
him  so  much  pleasure,  but  seemed  much  sur- 
prised that  the  music  of  it  remained  behind 
with  Giardini. 

'  He  had  scarcely  recovered  this  shock,  for 
it  was  a  great  one  to  him,  when  he  heard  Abel 
on  the  viol-da-gamba.  The  violin  was  then 
hung  on  the  willow.  Abel's  viola-da-gamba 
was  purchased,  and  the  house  resounded  with 
melodious  thirds  and  fifths  from  morn  till  eve. 
IMany  an  adagio,  and  many  a  minuet  were 
begun,  but  none  completed. 

'  The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Jackson,  '  he  was  in  the  character 
of  King  David.  He  had  heard  a  harper  at 
Bath  ;  the  player  was  soon  left  harpless  ;  and 
he  really  stuck  longer  to  this  instrument  than 
to  any  other,  when  a  new  visit  from  Abel 
brought  him  back  to  the  viol-da-gamba.' 


The  New  Zealanders. 

That  '  music  has  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast,'  the  history  of  all  rude  and  uncivilized 
states  bears  witness.  In  New  Zealand,  where 
the  natives  eat  the  bodies  of  their  prisoners, 
and  until  within  a  few  years  the  foot  of  civili- 
zation had  not  stepped,  music  is  not  only  a 
favourite,  but  cultivated  with  considerable 
success.  Their  instruments  are  such  as  afford 
a  pleasing  variety  of  simple  notes  :  and  the 
music  of  their  songs  is  generally  well  adapted 
to  the  theme*  Many  of  these  songs  are  of  a 
pathetic  nature,  others  amatory,  and  not  a  few 
humorous. 

They  accompany  their  singing  by  beating 
the  breast,  thus  making  of  it  a  sort  of  natural 
drum,  to  regulate  the  time.  It  is  customary 
for  the  song  to  be  begun  by  one  person,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  all  the  company  join 
in  chorus,  beating  their  breasts. 

Their  songs  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  express  their 
feelings.  That  on  the  rising  of  the  sun  Is  In 
a  cheerful  air ;  the  arms  are  spread  out  as  a 
token  of  welcome,  and  the  whole  action  de- 
notes a  great  degree  of  unmixed  joy  ;  while, 
on  the  c^ntrarj',  the  settling  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary' is  regretted  in  tones  of  a  most  mournful 
nature  :  the  head  is  bowed  down  in  a  melan- 
choly manner,  and  every  other  action  denotes 
their  sorrow  for  his  departure.  The  song  to  the 
moon  Is  of  a  grave  and  melancholy  character, 
apparently  expressive  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion. The  New  Zealanders  have  also  songs 
appropriated  to  the  meeting  and  separation  of 
friends,  which  are  equally  well  adapted  to  ex- 
press their  sensations. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  similar  to 
those  of  many  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  flute  is  almost  in  universal  use  ;  the  music 
produced  by  it  is  simple,  but  pleasing,  par- 


ticularly when  a  number  of  performers  unite 
their  efforts.  They  have  another  musical  in- 
strument, formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  bound 
together,  so  as  to  produce  a  tube  about  the 
size  of  a  fife,  with  a  bow  about  the  middle,  in 
which  a  small  aperture  is  made.  This  instru- 
ment is  Inflated  at  one  extremity,  while  the 
other  is  occasionally  stopped  and  opened,  so 
as  to  produce  some  variety  in  the  modulation 
of  the  sound. 


Dr.  Herschel. 

Dr.  Herschel,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
was  originally  brought  up  to  his  father's  pro- 
fession, that  of  a  musician,  and  accompanied 
a  German  regiment  to  England  as  one  of  the 
band,  performing  on  the  hautboy.  While  act- 
ing In  this  humble  capacity  in  the  north  of 
England,  a  new  organ  was  built  for  the  parish 
church  of  Halifax,  by  Snetzler,  which  was 
opened  with  an  oratorio  by  the  well-known 
Joah  Bates.  Mr.  Herschel  and  six  otherper- 
sons  became  candidates  for  the  organist's 
situation.  A  day  was  fixed  on  which  each 
was  to  perform  in  rotation  ;  when  Mr.  Wain- 
wrlght  of  Manchester  played,  his  finger  was 
so  rapid,  that  old  Snetzler,  the  organ  builder, 
ran  about  the  church  exclaiming,  '  He  run 
over  de  key  like  one  cat ;  he  will  not  give  my 
pipes  time  to  speak.' 

During  Mr.  Wainwrlght's  performance.  Dr. 
Miller,  the  friend  of  Herschel,  inquired  of 
him  what  chance  he  had  of  following  him  ? 
'  I  don't  know,'  said  Herschel,  '  but  I  am  sure 
fingers  will  not  do.'  When  it  came  to  his 
turn,  Herschel  ascended  the  organ  loft,  and 
produced  so  uncommon  a  richness,  such  a 
volume  of  slow  harmony,  as  astonished  all 
present  ;  and  after  this  extemporaneous  effu- 
sion, he  finished  with  the  old  Hundredth 
Psalm,  which  he  played  better  than  his  oppo- 
nent. 'Aye,  aye,'  cries  old  Snetzler,  'tish  is 
very  good,  very  good  inteet ;  I  will  luf  tis 
man,  he  gives  my  pipes  room  for  to  speak.' 

Herschel  being  asked  by  what  means  he 
produced  so  astonishing  an  effect,  replied,  '  I 
told  you  fingers  would  not  do  ;'  and  producing 
two  pieces  of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
said,  '  one  of  these  I  laid  on  the  lowest  key  of 
the  organ,  and  the  other  upon  the  octave 
above  ;  and  thus,  by  accommodating  the 
harmony,  I  produced  the  effect  of  four  hands, 
instead  of  two.'  This  superiority  of  skill 
obtained  Herschel  the  .situation  ;  but  he  had 
other  and  higher  objects  in  view,  to  suffer  hira 
long  to  retain  it. 


Musical  Printers. 

Mr.  DIbdin,  the  bibliographer,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Bree,  King's  Printer,  at  Falaise, 
happened  to  commend  the  inscription  of  God 
save  the  King  upon  the  walls  of  his  work 
shop.  '  Ah,  sir,  if  you  would  only  favour  us 
by  siiigmg  tlie  air  to  which  these  words 
belong,  you  would  infinitely  oblige  us  all,* 
said  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  looking  composi- 
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tor.  'With  all  my  heart,'  rejoined  Mr. 
Dibdin  ;  '  but  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I 
shall  sing  it  rather  with  heart  than'with  voice, 
being  neither  a  vocal  nor  instrumental  per- 
former.' '  No  matter,  give  us  only  a  notion 
of  it.'  They  all  stood  round  in  a  circle,  says 
jMr.  Dibdin,  and  I  got  through  t\vo  stanzas  as 
hastily  and  as  efficiently  as  I  was  able.  The 
usual  charniajit  I  followed  my  exertions, 
while  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  impressively 
laboured  cadenzas  of  the  tune.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  ask  a  favour.  '  Sing  me  your 
favourite  air  oi Robert  and  Arlette.'  '  IVIost 
willingly,  sir,'  replied  the  forementioned 
shrewd  and  intelligent  looking  compositor  ; 
'  Tcnez  ini  petit  motnent,  je  vais  cherckcr 
vion  violon  ;  (ava  mieux.'  On  his  return,  the 
ballad  was  chanted  in  full  chorus,  and  ^Ir.  D. 
observes,  '  The  tune  was  both  agreeable  and 
lively,  and  upon  the  whole,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  which  seemed  to  be  the  better  pleased 
with  the  respective  national  airs.' 


Examples  for  English  Peasantry. 

The  conduct  of  the  German  Legion  in 
England,  during  the  late  war,  was  the  subject 
of  universal  commendation.  The  greater 
number  of  those  men  possessed  some  acquire- 
ment :  the  majority  could  use  the  pencil,  many 
played  with  some  effect  on  different  instru- 
ments, all  seemed  to  understand  harmony,  and 
all  danced  with  considerable  skill.  The  inter- 
vals of  duty  were  spent  in  adding  to  those  ac- 
complishments ;  after  the  evening  parade, 
they  gathered  round  their  fine  bands,  and 
often  closed  the  evening  with  a  dance,  or 
some  noble  German  chorus.  The  monthly 
day  on  which  they  were  paid,  was  a  period  of 
higher  festivity  ;  and  while  their  gallant  fel- 
low-soldiers of  this  country  were  running  into 
the  customary  excesses,  those  strangers  hired 
the  best  room  at  the  inn,  gave  a  general  ball, 
and  concluded  the  evening  with  national 
songs. 

All  this  is  not  simply  harmless,  but  well  and 
wise;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  were  the 
example  followed  in  England,  had  every 
village  its  ball-room,  under  such  regulations  as 
might  repress  disorder,  and  encourage  the 
peasantry  to  dance  instead  of  drink,  it  would 
have  a  happier  effect  upon  the  state  of  society, 
than  ten  times  the  money  laid  out  in  premiums 
for  Swedish  turnips  and  Spanish  sheep. 

Although  the  habits  and  comforts  of  our 
peasantry  have  been  the  subject  of  much  wise 
and  benevolent  discussion,  we  have  yet  much 
to  learn  from  our  neighbours.  The  most  bene- 
volent of  our  state  reformers  seem  too  apt  to 
overlook  one  great  source  of  the  happiness  or 
discomfort  of  the  lower  orders.  In  stimulating 
them  to  improvements  in  food  and  clothing, 
and  the  necessary'  supports  of  life,  we  omit  one 
grand  source  of  gratification,  the  pleasurable 
employment  of  those  hours  when,  though  the 
muscles  must  rest,  the  mind  must  have  occu- 
pation. For  his  hours  of  necessary  release 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  field,   the   English 


peasant  seems  to  have  but  little  enjoyment 
provided.  Books  are  seldom  within  his  reach; 
and  where  they  are,  they  must  form  but  a 
passing  indulgence.  The  peasant  requires  a 
stronger,  simpler,  less  costly  excitement ;  and 
in  England,  his  leisure  finds  it  in  the  revelry 
of  the  alehouse.  On  the  continent,  the  pea- 
sant is  happier,  and  that  to  a  degree  that 
makes  the  value  of  freedom  doubted  as  a  pro- 
moter of  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  life.  Cir- 
cumstances, now  too  remote  for  us  frequently 
to  discover  their  origin,  have  given  him 
pleasurable  and  innocent  employment  for  his 
leisure  hours.  He  has  music,  he  has  village 
dances,  he  cuts  models  in  wood,  he  makes 
sketches  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  All 
these  in  their  diversity,  form  admirable  mental 
refreshments,  and  all  might  be  introduced  and 
encouraged  among  our  peasants  as  simply  as 
Count  Rumford's  soup,  or  the  Scotch  plough. 
Some  of  these  pursuits  have  the  additional 
merit  of  being  profitable  ;  and  a  valley  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  a  place  of  rock  and 
desert,  is  said  to  realize  ;^20,ooo  a  year  by  the 
sale  of  those  wooden  figures  which  we  see  in 
the  London  shops,  and  which  are  to  be  now 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

Of  all  the  presents,  however,  that  a  liberal 
and  philosophic  lover  of  his  kind  could  give  to 
the  peasantry  of  England,  none  would  equal 
that  of  a  taste  for  music.  It  would  be  the 
least  expensive,  the  least  liable  to  abuse,  the 
most  civilizing,  the  most  delightful.  The 
flute,  the  violin,  and  the  guitar,  must  be  the 
instruments  of  the  peasant,  from  their  cheap- 
ness, simplicity  of  construction,  and  porta- 
bility. But  in  those  simple  instruments,  aided 
by  the  voice,  all  the  compass  and  magic  of 
music  may  be  found. 


Vanity. 


No  musical  performer  everhad  a  higher  idea 
of  her  talents,  than  that  living  wonder  of  our 
age,  Madame  Catalani ;  and  she  is  apt  to  ex- 
press it  with  a  7imvcte  which  is  abundantly 
amusing.  When  she  visited  Hamburgh  for 
the  first  time,  M.  Schevenke,  the  chief  musi- 
cian of  that  city,  criticised  her  vocal  perform- 
ances with  great  severity.  M.  Catalani,  on 
being  told  of  his  dissent  from  the  general 
opinion,  broke  out  into  a  great  passion,  calling 
him,  among  many  other  hard  names,  an  iV«- 
/w«j  man,  'for,' added  she,  'when  God  has 
given  to  a  mortal  so  extraordinary  a  talent  as 
I  possess,  people  ought  to  applaud  and  honour 
it  as  a  miracle,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  depreciate 
such  a  gift  from  Heaven  !' 


Corelli. 

Corelli  was  not  only  a  distinguished  com- 
poser, but  so  eminent  as  a  player  on  the 
violin,  that  his  fame  reached  through  Europe  ; 
and  wherever  he  went,  persons  were  ambitious 
of  bccommg  his  disciples,  and  learning  the 
practice  of  the  violin  from  the  greatest  master 
of  the  art  that  ever  lived.     And  yet  when 
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Handel  composed  his  Serenata  entitled  // 
Trioiifo  del  Tempo,  Corelli,  who  at  that  time 
regulated  the  Musical  Academj^  at  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  found  the  overture  in  a 
style  so  new  and  singular,  that  he  was  con- 
founded in  his  first  attempt  to  plaj^  it. 

Corelli,  though  remarkable  for  the  mildness 
of  his  temper,  and  the  modesty  of  his  deport- 
ment, was  not  insensible  of  the  respect  due 
to  his  skill  and  exquisite  performance.  When 
he  was  once  playing  a  solo  at  the  house  of 
his  great  patron  and  friend.  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni, he  discovered  the  cardinal  and  another 
person  engaged  in  discourse,  on  which  he  laid 
down  his  instrument,  and  being  asked  the 
reason,  gave  for  answer,  that  he  feared  the 
music  interrupted  their  conversation. 

The  compositions  of  Corelli,  are  celebrated 
for  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of 
all  the  parts.  They  are  also  equally  intelligi- 
ble to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  while  the 
impressions  made  by  them  have  been  found 
durable  and  universal.  His  music  is  the 
language  of  nature,  and  all  that  hear  it  be- 
come sensible  of  its  effects.  Of  this  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof,  than  that  amidst 
all  the  innovations  which  the  love  of  change 
has  introduced,  it  continued  to  be  performed, 
and  was  heard  with  delight  in  churches,  in 
theatres,  at  public  solemnities  and  festivities, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Persons  remembered,  and  would  refer 
to  passages  in  it,  as  to  a  classic  author  ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  masters  of  the  science  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  compositions  of 
Corelli  as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  fine 
harmony  and  elegant  modulation. 

For  many  years  after  the  decease  of  this 
excellent  musician,  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated by  a  solemn  musical  performance  in 
the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  music  selected  for  the  occasion,  generally 
included  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos, 
which  were  performed  by  a  numerous  band. 
These  two  pieces  were  executed  in  a  slow, 
distinct,  and  firm  manner,  without  embellish- 
ment, and  just  as  they  were  composed  and 
played  by  the  author  himself. 


The  Bagpipe. 

The  bagpipe,  or  at  least  an  instrument  very 
similar  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients.  Representations  of  it  are  fre- 
quently met  with  on  coins,  vases,  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity ;  and  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  tibia 
titricularia. 

Although  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  and  the 
harp,  appear  to  have  been  early  in  use  in 
Scotland,  yei  the  bagpipe,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Highlands,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  musical 
instrument  in  the  low  part  of  the  country. 
James  the  First  introduces  the  bagpipe  to 
heighten  the  disorderly  festivities  of  '  Peblis 
to  the  Play.' 

'  The  bagpipe  blew,  and  thai  out  threw, 

Out  of  the  townis  untald.' 


It  appears  from  other  old  poems,  that  it  was 
an  instrument  equally  adapted  to  war  and 
peace  ;  and  that  the  piper  whose  station  was 
'  full  in  the  van  '  in  the  day  of  battle,  used,  in 
harvest  time,  to  play  behind  the  reapers  while 
at  work ;  thus,  in  the  Elegy  on  Habbie  Simp- 
son, the  piper  of  Kilbarehan,  it  is  asked, 

'  \Vha  will  cause  our  shearers  shear  ? 

Wha  will  bend  up  the  brags  of  weir  ?' 

It  has  been,  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, supposed,  that  '  to  the  poetical 
enthusiasm  thus  excited  and  kept  alive,  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  many  of  those  airs 
and  songs  which  have  given  Scotland  so  un- 
rivalled a  celebrity,  while  the  authors  of  them 
remain  as  unknown  as  if  they  had  never 
existed.' 

The  bagpipe,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  In  England,  too,  this  instrument 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  early  introduced. 
A  bagpiper  was  retained  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Shakspeare  gives 
Falstaff  for  one  of  his  similes,  '  as  melancholy 
as  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.' 

The  bagpipe  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  though 
it  is  uncertain  whence  they  derived  it ;  but  as 
it  was  also  introduced  at  a  very  early  period 
into  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  Irish 
and  Danes  borrowed  the  instrument  from  tlie 
Caledonians. 

There  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  bagpipe, 
of  which  the  Irish  pipe  is  the  softest,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  melodious,  so  that 
music  books  have  been  published  with  direc- 
tions how  to  play  on  it.  The  Highland  pipe 
is  exceedingly  loud,  and  almost  deafening  if 
played  in  a  room  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  fields  for  marches,  &c.  It  re- 
quires a  prodigious  blast  to  sound  it,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  cannot 
imagine  how  Highland  pipers  can  continue  to 
play  for  hours  together,  as  they  are  often 
known  to  do.  The  Scots  Lowland  pipe  is 
also  a  very  loud  instrument,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  the  Highland  pipe. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  theit 
pibrodis  is  almost  incredible,  and  on  some 
occasions  is  said  to  have  produced  effects 
scarcely  less  marvellous  than  those  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  music.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
in  1760,  while  the  British  troops  were  retreat- 
ing in  great  disorder,  the  general  complained 
to  a  field  officer  in  Fraser's  regiment,  of  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  corps.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
with  great  warmth,  '  you  did  ver>'  wrong  in 
forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this  morning  ; 
nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders  so  much 
in  the  day  of  action.  Nay,  even  now  it  would 
be  of  use.'  '  Let  them  blow  as  they  like, 
then,'  said  the  general,  '  if  it  will  bring  back 
the  men.'  The  pipers  were  then  ordered  to 
play  a  favourite  martial  air  ;  and  the  moment 
the  Highlanders  heard  the  music,  they 
returned  to  their  duty  with  the  most  cheerful 
alacrity. 

Formerly  there  was  a  kind  of  college  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  where  the  Highland  bagpipe  was 
taught;    the    teachers    making    use  of  pins 
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stuck  into  the  ground,  instead  of  musical 
notes.  This  college  has,  however,  been  long 
dissolved,  and  the  use  of  the  Highland  pipe 
was  sinking  rapidly  into  disuse,  when  a 
society  of  gentlemen  thinking  it  impolitic  to 
allow  the  ancient  martial  music  of  the  country 
to  decline,  resolved  to  revive  it,  by  giving  an 
annual  prize  to  the  best  performers  on  the  in- 
trumelit.  These  competitions  were  first 
leld  at  Falkirk,  but  they  have  now  been  for 
many  years  established  at  Edinburgh. 


The  Troubadours. 

During  almost  two  centuries  after  the 
arrangement  of  the  scale  attributed  to  Guido, 
no  remains  of  secular  music  can  be  discovered 
except  those  of  the  Troubadours.  In  the 
simple  tunes  of  these  bards,  no  time,  indeed, 
is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of  notation 
appears  ;  it  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover in  them  the  germs  of  the  future  melo- 
dies, as  well  as  the  poetry  of  France  and 
Italj'.  Almost  everj' species  of  Italian  poetry 
is  derived  from  the  Provencals.  The  air,  the 
most  captivating  part  of  secular  vocal  instru- 
ments, appears  to  have  had  the  same  origin. 
The  most  ancient  strains  that  have  been  spared 
by  time,  are  such  as  were  set  to  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours. 

The  Troubadours  had  their  origin  in  what 
were  termed  tJie  courts  of  love.  When  the 
great  baron  had  invited  to  his  high  court  the 
lords  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  knights 
their  vassals,  three  days  were  allotted  for 
justs  and  tournaments,  the  images  of  war. 
The  young  noblemen  who,  under  the  name  of 
pages,  were  apprenticed  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  combatted  the  first  day  ;  the  second 
was  allotted  to  knights  newly  invested  :  the 
third,  to  old  warriors  ;  and  the  lady  of  the 
castle,  encircled  with  young  beauties,  distri- 
buted the  crowns  to  those  who  were  pointed 
out  as  victors  by  the  judges  of  the  combats. 
The  lady  then,  in  her  turn,  opened  her  tri- 
bunal, formed  in  imitation  of  the  seignorial 
courts  of  justice;  and  as  the  baron  was  ac- 
companied with  his  peers  in  administering  the 
laws,  she  likewise  formed  her  court,  tlie  court 
of  love,  by  calling  round  her  such  young  com- 
panions as  were  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
and  spirit.  A  new  career  was  now  opened  for 
those  who  dared  to  combat,  not  any  longer 
with  arms,  but  with  verses  ;  and  the  name  of 
tetison,  given  to  these  dramatic  contests,  signi- 
fies literally  a  wrestling.  Often,  indeed,  the 
warriors,  who  had  carried  off  the  palm  of 
valour,  entered  the  lists  to  contend  likewise 
for  that  of  poetrj'.  One  of  them  with  a  harp 
in  his  hand,  after  having  played  a  prelude, 
proposed  the  subject  of  dispute  ;  another  ad- 
vanced in  his  turn,  and  singing  after  the  same 
air,  answered  by  a  stanza  of  the  same  measure, 
and  often  upon  the  same  rhymes.  They  thus 
poured  forth  alternately  their  extemporaneous 
effusions,  and  the  dispute  was  generally  con- 
cluded within  five  couplets.  The  court  of 
love  then  deliberated,  and  after  discussing  not 
only  the  merits  of  the  poets,  but  the  merits  of 


'  the  question,  pronounced  un  arret  cTamoitr, 
most  frequently  in  verse,  by  which  it  was  pre- 
tended to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  Several 
ladies  who  sat  on  these  courts  of  love,  were 
able  to  answer  in  rhyme  to  the  verses  which 
they  inspired. 
\      These  courts  of  love  were  held  in  the  palace 
of  every  petty  sovereign,  and  in  the  castle  of 
!  almost    every    baron    throughout    Provence, 
I  Languedoc,  Auvergne,  Poictou,  and,  in  short, 
'  in  all  the  territories  south  of  the  Loire.     The 
'  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  they  were  in- 
'  vested,   the  crowds  of  strangers  which  they 
!  attracted,    the    tournaments    and    chivalrous 
e.xercises  with  which  they  were  preceded  and 
■  followed,  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  gay 
science,   as  they  called   their  poetrj',  which 
'  were  made  and  recited  by  the  collected  war- 
riors, converted  this  district,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  into  a  land  of  gallantr>' and  pleasure. 
But  though  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours 
is  voluminous,  and  the  language  of  their  pieces 
poHshed  with  care,  there  is  no  appearance 
that  any  of  them  wrote  with  a  view  to  posthu- 
mous fame.     Indeed  the  names  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  them  belong  rather  to  poli- 
tical   than   Hterary  history,    and  will  be  re- 
membered for  what  they  did,  rather  than  for 
I  what  they  wTote.     In  the  collections  of  their 
I  poetry,  are  found  pieces  written  by  several 
i  sovereigns,    as   by   Richard    Cceur  de  Lion, 
Alphonso   II.,    King  of  Arragon,   &c.  ;    but 
those  who  derived  most  reputation  from  their 
!  verses  were  Arnold  de  INIerveil,  Rambaud  de 
Vaquieras,  Pierre  Vidal,  Arnold  Daniel,  and 
:  Pierre  Cardinal. 


I  The  Viol-da-Gamba. 

I      Abel,  the  German  composer,  was  so  fond  of 
I  the  viol-da-gamba,    in    the    performance    of 
:  which  he   excelled   all  contemporary  practi- 
tioners, as  to  prefer  its  shrill  tones  to  the  notes 
I  of  every  other  instrument.     At  a  dinner  party 
;  given   one   day  by  Lord  Sandwich,    at    the 
;  Adtniralty,    the    properties    of    the   different 
;  musical  instruments  forming  the  topic  of  con- 
I  versation,   his  lordship  proposed  that  every 
gentleman  should  say  which  was  his  favourite. 
One  named  the  organ,  another  the  hautboy, 
I  a  third  the  clarionet,  &c.  ;  but  no  one  naming 
the  viol-da-gamba,  Abel  suddenly  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  left  the  room,  apparently  much 
piqued,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  dere  be  de  brute  in 
de  world,  dere  be  dose  who  no  love  de  king  of 
all  de  instrument.' 


Rus.sian  Musical  Instruments. 

In  the  year  1775,  Dr.  IVIathew  Guthrie,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  good  taste  and 
skill  in  antiquarian  subjects,  travelled  in 
Russia,  and  directed  his  researches  to  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  music  in  the  interior  of 
that  empire.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
several  instruments,  rude  in  their  construc- 
tion, as  in  the  earliest  period  of  musical  science 
of  which  we  have  any  account.     These  he 
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transmitted  to  George  Colman  the  Elder, 
with  the  following  highly  interesting  letter  : 
'St.  Petershcrg,  September  xith,  O.  S.  1775. 
'  Dear  Sir— A  man  from  the  frigid  zone,  in 
consequence  of  having  read  your  elegant  trans- 
lation of  Terence,  with  your  commentaries, 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  small 
present  of  little  value,  but  some  curiosity.  It 
consists  of  some  rude  musical  instruments  in 
common  use  in  the  internal  parts  of  this  em- 
pire f Russia),  where  no  foreign  custom  has 
found  an  entrance  for  many  centuries,  and 
where  modem  improvements  in  music  and 
almost  everything  else,  have  never  been  heard 
of  I  mean  to  be  imderstood  as  speaking  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  far  removed 
from  the  state  of  government,  for  certainly  in 
the  place  of  my  ordinary' residence  iSt.  Peters- 
burg, there  are  few  of  the  fine  arts  that  have 
not  found  their  way.  Some  of  the  instru- 
ments I  send  you  I  think  resemble  those  that 
we  are  told  were  introduced  upon  the  Grecian 
stage,  whilst  in  its  rude,  simple,  confined 
state,  and  probably  you  may  find  with  me  a 
resemblance  between  the  unequal  flutes  that 
I  send  you,  and  those  so  often  mentioned  as 
accompaniments  to  the  ancient  drama  at  its 
first  appearance  ;  they  are  piped  upon  by  our 
Russian  shepherds,  and  I  think  answer  to 
Horace's  description, 

*  Tibia  non  at  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubseque 
iEmula ;     sed    tenuis,    simple.xq ;    foramine 
panco,'  &c. 

'  The  learned  Montfaugon  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  a  double  flute  could  create  an 
agreeable  harmony,  yet  supposed  it  was  even 
more  in  use  with  the  ancients  than  the  single  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion,  if  he  had  heard  one  of 
those  rustics  mentioned  above  play  upon  it, 
his  infidelity  would  have  been  removed — at 
least  it  pleases  my  untaught  ear.  He  also 
supposes  that  the  two  flutes  were  in  fact  sepa- 
rated, but  that  the  several  pipes  of  each  joined 
in  the  mouth  of  the  player.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  those  sent,  both 
with  regard  to  construction  and  manner  of 
playing  upon  them.  He  also  says  "  that  the 
flute  at  first  had  but  three  holes,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  multiplied  to  seven,  and  even 
ten."  Certainly  these  strengthen  this  asser- 
tion, and  are  good  samples  of  the  flute,  whilst 
in  its  rude  unimproved  state,  with  only  three 
holes.  I  shall  make  one  observation  more 
upon  them,  that  I  think  they  are  not  unlike 
the  unequal  flutes  in  the  mouth  of  Franci.sco 
Ficaroni's  female  minstrel,  whom  you  have 
given  us  a  plate  of;  and  those  she  is  playing 
on  seem,  by  the  application  of  her  fingers,  to 
have  also  but  three  holes.  As  to  the  flutes 
that  were  termed  by  the  ancients  right  and 
left  handed,  I  can  pick  up  nothing  in  this 
part  of  the  world  that  throws  any  light  upon 
the  subject  'although  I  have  met  with  another 
of  their  instruments  in  common  use,  as  I  shall 
mention  after  I  have  given  some  description 
of  those  I  send  ,  for  I  suppose  there  must 
have  been  something  in  the  construction  that 
made  their  name  applicable.  You  will  find  in 
the  case  another  rustic  shepherd's  pipe,  made 


of  wood  and  the  bark  of  a  tree,  that  I  think  is 
well  entitled,  from  its  appearance,  to  the 
honour  of  the  original  Bucolic  pipe  as  any- 
thing I  have  seen,  although  I  must  confess 
that  the  captivating  pipe  of  Theocritus  must 
have  had  a  little  more  sweetness  in  it,  or  he 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  to  have 
charmed  Lycidas,  the  goatherd,  out  of  his 
crook.  It  has  si.x  stops,  tind  is  used  here  to 
swell  the  chorus  of  a  rustic  song,  similar,  per- 
haps, to  that  which  was  the  father  of  Drama  ; 
it  is  sung  by  one  voice,  but  a  number  of  boors 
join  the  chorus  and  sing  in  parts.  I  wish  from 
my  heart  I  had  the  learned  Dr.  Burney's 
technical  pen  to  give  you  a  description  of 
both  the  vocal  and  instrumental  parts,  secjind. 
art.,  but  I  am  a  judge  of  no  compositions  but 
a  bolus  or  pill,  so  you  must  take  the  will  for  the 
deed  ;  however,  this  much  I  can  inform  you 
of,  that  it  has  a  deep  harsh  note,  and  .serves 
to  swell  the  chorus,  although  it  does  not  add 
much  to  the  melody.  Besides  this  pipe,  they 
accompany  the  chorus  with  a  stranger  sort  of 
an  instrument,  consisting  of  two  bunches  of 
hollow  oval  brass  grapes,  I  believe  I  must  call 
them,  for  they  resemble  ver>'  much  clusters  of 
grapes  when  suspended  over  the  player's  head, 
one  in  each  hand,  which  he  shakes,  and  occa- 
sionally strikes  together,  so  as  to  keep  time 
to  the  music  ;  this  performer  throv,-s  himself 
into  a  number  of  Bacchic  postures,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  one  half  mad  with 
liquor.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  hazard  an 
opinion  that  this  very  figure  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  antique  musical  groups  ;  but  from 
the  great  resemblance  his  instrument  bears  to 
grapes,  he  has  always  been  taken  by  the  mo- 
dems for  a  mad  Bacchanalian.  I  wish,  sir, 
you  that  are  so  founded  in  these  subjects, 
would  pursue  this  hint,  and  see  if  there  is 
anything  to  confirm  it.  They  are  commonly 
strung  like  these  sent,  upon  wooden  spoons, 
for  the  advantage  of  striking  the  convex  sides 
of  their  mouths  together,  which,  I  suppose, 
they  find  answer  better  than  common  .sticks. 

'  The  next  instrument  3'ou  will  find  in  the 
case,  I  don't  know  what  name  to  give  it, 
but  take  it  to  be  the  mother  of  your  guitars, 
lutes,  &c.,  and  certainly  it  has  the  most  rude, 
simple  appearance  that  ever  a  stringed  instm- 
ment  bore  ;  it  is  certainly  in  its  first  state  of 
invention,  both  from  its  shape,  materials,  and 
number  of  strings,  being  only  two,  and  the 
whole  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  shepherd 
himself,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  rest,  but  the 
brass  grapes.  It  is  surprising  what  execution 
the  Russ  boors  have  upon  these  instruments, 
considering  their  simplicity  ;  and  what  I  ad- 
mire most  is  the  ease  with  which  they  fill,  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  pipe  covered  with  bark, 
which  you  need  only  try  to  be  a  judge  of 

'  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  all  these  to  have 
been  the  musical  instruments  of  the  ancient 
Sclavonians,  or  Sclavi,  that  possessed  the 
tract  of  country',  afterwards  called  Russia, 
that  escaped  Rusic,  and  the  Waroeghians,  or 
Rossians,  who  overran  and  took  possession  of 
the  country,  as  I  find  none  of  them  in  those 
parts  where  the  invaders  came  from. 

'  I  have  also  visited  our  new-conquered  pro- 
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vince,  Moldavia,  and  seen  part  of  Wallachia, 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  are  certainly  not 
descended  from  the  heroes  that  bore  the  same 
name  in  the  ancient  world,  for  a  race  of  more 
ignorant,  lazy,  dastardly  people  I  never  saw  ; 
however,  what  makes  me  mention  this  part  of 
ray  travels,  is  to  take  notice  to  you  of  finding 
the  pipe  of  Pan,  consisting  of  seven  unequal 
reeds,  in  common  use  in  Moldavia.  The  per- 
former upon  it  always  accompanies  a  group 
of  itinerant  minstrels,  who  are  the  only  musi- 
cians they  have  in  those  parts,  which  I  had 
the  clearest  proof  of  at  a  ball  which  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  province  gave  to  Prince  Orlof, 
ambassador  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress, 
the  Field-Marshal  Romansoff,  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  &c. ;  they  could  muster  no  other 
music,  and  we  danced  Greek  dances  to  Pan's 
pipe  ;  another  instrument  resembling  a  violin, 
a  sort  of  tabor,  and  the  voice  of  a  bard,  who 
was,  perhaps,  singing  Homer  in  modern 
Greek,  or  might  be  celebrating  our  activity  in 
the  whirling  ring,  with  extempore  song,  like 
!Mr.  Barretti's  Spaniards,  for  anything  I  knew 
to  the  contrary. 

'  If  I  remember  right,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  inquiry  amongst  the  modems,  in  what 
manner  the  ancient  Greeks  joined  their  wind- 
ing dance,  which  they  threw  into  so  many 
graceful  figures,  whether  by  joining  hands,  or 
laying  hold  of  a  string.  It  is  danced  to  this 
day  by  the  modern  Greek  ladies,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  that  I  have  seen  it  painted  ; 
they  form  a  long  single  line  by  each  lady  lay- 
ing hold  with  one  hand  of  the  end  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  they  twist  this  line  into  a  great 
many  graceful  figures,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  first  or  leading  nymph,  in  a  sort  of 
graceful,  flowing,  minuet  step.  However, 
these  people  seem  to  think  activity  in  every 
shape  as  much  below  them,  and  seem  to  ad- 
here as  religiously  to  the  graces  as  my  Lord 
Chesterfield.  There  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  this  last-mentioned  dance  and 
a  Polonoise,  only  with  the  difference  of  a 
single  instead  of  a  double  line  ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  the  Poles  have  taken  it  from  the 
Greek  one,  as  the  countries  border  one  an- 
other, but  they  seem  to  have  thought  a  line  of 
males  no  bad  addition,  and  a  hand  sufficient 
without  a  kerchief     . 

'  When  upon  this  musical  subject,  I  must 
take  notice  to  you  also  of  a  company  of  Buc- 
carin  Tartars,  who  had  travelled  from  their 
own  country  down  here,  to  show  their  dexterity 
upon  the  rope,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  drum,  I  really  believe,  in  its  first 
state  of  invention.  It  consists  of  an  earthen 
pot  that  bellies  towards  the  top,  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  dried  lamb  skin,  which  they 
beat  with  two  round  sticks,  without  knobs  at 
the  ends,  which  would  be  unnecessary,  as  they 
apply  the  whole  surface  of  the  stick  to  the 
parchment. 

'  A  pair  of  these  pot  drums,  a  sort  of  tabor, 
covered  only  of  one  side,  and  hung  with  iron 
rings,  and  a  screaming  pipe,  is  the  music  with 
which  they  exhilarate  the  spectators  during 
the  pcrform.ance,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  it 
has  the  proper  effect  in  Buccari,  although  the 
«         * 


four  instruments  do  not  produce  six  different 
sounds. 

'  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  suppose 
that  this  people  derived  their  name  from  bucca, 
as  their  face  is  almost  all  cheek.  I  cannot 
help  making  an  observation  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  those  eastern  Neurobati,  that  although 
they  perform  some  difficult  feats  upon  the 
rope  (which  is  a  thick  hair  one,  and  they 
dance  it  barefoot',  yet  there  is  that  Asiatic 
le}itor -iXt^wAs  them  which  I  have  observed 
ever>-where  in  the  East  that  I  have  visited  ; 
they  have  nothing  of  that  activity  which  ac- 
companies European  performance.  One  thing 
more  offers  itself  before  I  take  my  leave.  The 
Finnas,  or  Finns,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  bordering  the  gulf  where  we 
now  dwell,  have  the  bagpipe  in  a  very  rude 
state,  and,  from  its  venerable  simple  appear- 
ance I  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  the  parent  of 
our  Scots  one  (as  I  am  resolved  to  send  you 
no  orphan;,  for  considering  that  its  principal 
residence  is  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  the 
Western  islands  were  often  visited  by  the 
Baltic  gentry-,  it  seems  very  probable  that  they 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  that  war- 
breathing  bulga.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
don't  mean  even  to  hint  that  they  have  the 
most  distant  claim  to  the  pibrogh,  the  cronogh, 
or  any  of  those  noble  strams  which  the  High- 
landers have  taught  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  merit  by  hearing  the  mean  original.' 


The  Tonga  Islanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands  are 
very  fond  of  music,  and  have  concerts  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  dancing.  They 
have  drums  of  hollowed  wood,  about  four  feet 
long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  each  of 
which  is  beat  upon  by  three  or  four  men  with 
sticks.  The  other  instrument  is  a  hollow 
piece  of  bamboo,  with  which  they  keep  time 
by  striking  one  end  against  the  ground.  The 
orchestra  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  men 
singers,  while  the  women  sing  and  dance  in  a 
circle  round  all.  They  generally  begin  with 
a  single  voice,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  style,  the 
women  marching  softly  round  ;  this  is  soon  ac- 
companied by  an  instrument ;  the  other  voices 
and  instruments  gradually  joining,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  loudest  pitch.  They  then  begin 
by  degrees  to  quicken  their  time,  both  in 
music  and  dancing,  to  the  quickest  possible. 
Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  their  career,  a  full 
stop  is  made,  and  the  most  profound  silence 
observed  for  about  a  minute,  when  out  they 
set  again,  more  furiously.  In  some  of  their 
pieces  they  practise  the  dinnuiiendo  in  the 
same  degrees  of  gradation,  both  with  respect 
to  time  and  noise.  The  whole  is  full  and 
niusical,  mostly  in  the  minor  key  or  third,  but 
in  so  uncommon  a  style  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  their  notes.  Their  organs  and  flutes  have 
very  little  vauiety,  and  are  never  used  in 
concerts. 
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Lawes. 

Henrj'  Lawes,  who  composed  the  music  of 
Milton's  mask  of  Coinis,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  the  ItaHan  style  of 
music  into  England,  but  he  strongly  censured 
the  prevailing  fondness  for  Italian  words. 
'  To  make  the  public  sensible  of  this  ridiculous 
humour,'  says  he,  'I  took  a  table  or  index  of 
old  Italian  songs,  and  this  index  (which  read 
together  made  a  strange  medley  of  nonsense, 
I  set  to  a  varied  air,  and  gave  out  that  it  came 
from  Italy,  whereby  it  hath  passed  for  a  rare 
Italian  song.' 


Piccini. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  Neapolitan  composers, 
Piccini  and  Sacchini,  were  each  required  to 
compose  an  opera  for  an  entertainment  at 
Fontainbleau.  Piccini  chose  the  stor>'  of 
Dido,  Sacchini  that  of  Chimenea.  Sacchini 
soon  had  his  opera  ready,  and  it  was  deemed 
a  masterpiece.  Piccini  was  late  in  beginning 
his  task,  but  when  the  poetry  of  his  Dido 
was  finished  he  repaired  to  the  country'  resi- 
dence of  M.  Marmontel,  who  wrote  it. 
During  his  stay  there,  of  seventeen  days,  he 
composed  the  whole  music  of  the  piece,  re- 
taining it  in  his  memory-,  and  only  reducing 
the  song  part  and  the  bass  to  notation.  '  I 
passed,'  says  M.  Ginguene,  'a  most  agreeable 
morning  in  going  over  it  with  him.  We  both 
frequently  shed  tears.' 

In  that  fine  scene,  particularly  in  the  fifth 
act,  which  is  followed  by  the  chorus  of  the 
priests  of  Pluto,  Piccini  melted  into  tears, 
and  said,  '  Thus  has  it  been  with  me  for  these 
fifteen  days.  Even  when  not  composing,  I 
could  not  but  weep  to  think  of  poor  Dido.' 
Hence,  no  doubt,  arises  that  strong  feeling  of 
sensibility  which  so  predominates  throughout 
this  charming  piece.  In  sLx  weeks  the  whole 
was  ready  for  performance,  and  its  success 
«vas  such  as  to  eclipse  all  rivalrj'. 

Piccini  possessed  an  astonishing  versatility 
of  genius.  While  Dido,  at  the  Opera  House, 
*Op'd  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears,' 
his  pretended  lord  and  sleeper  gave  birth  to 
emotions  perfectly  opposite  at  the  Italian 
Theatre.' 


Rameau. 

Musical  genius  generally  develops  itself  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  musical  composers 
usually  establish  their  reputation  verj-  rapidly. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  French 
composer  Rameau,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age 
when  he  produced  his  first  opera  of  Hippolite 
et  Arcite.  The  music  of  this  drama  excited 
professional  en^'y  and  national  discord.  Party 
rage  was  now  as  violent  between  the  admirers 
of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  as  in  England  between 
the  friends  of  Bononcini  and  Handel,  or,  in 
modem  times,  at  Paris,  between  the  Gluckists 
and  the  Piccinists. 

When  the  French,  during  the  last  centurj', 


were  so  contented  with  the  music  of  Lulh,  it 
was  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  other  countries, 
and  better  patronised  and  supported  by  the 
most  .splendid  prince  in  Europe.  But  this 
nation,  so  frequently  accused  of  more  volatility 
and  caprice  than  their  neighbours,  have  mani- 
fested a  steady  persevering  constancy  in 
their  music,  which  the  strongest  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  other  nations  could  never 
vanquish. 

Rameau  only  answered  his  antagonists  by 
new  productions,  which  were  still  more  suc- 
cessful, and,  at  length,  he  was  acknowledged 
bj^  his  country-men  to  be  not  only  superior  to 
all  competition  at  Paris,  but  sole  monarch  of 
the  musical  world.  From  1733  to  1760  he 
composed  twenty-one  operas,  of  which  the 
names  and  dates  are  annually  published  in 
the  '  Spectacles  de  Paris,'  and  in  many  other 
periodical  works. 

Rameau's  stjde  of  composition,  which  con- 
tinued in  favour  unmolested  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  though  formed  upon  that  of  Lulli, 
is  more  rich  in  harmony  and  varied  in  melody. 
The  ge7ire,  however  displeasing  to  all  ears 
but  those  of  France,  which  had  been  nursed 
in  it,  was  carried  by  the  learning  and  genius 
of  Rameau  to  its  acme  of  perfection,  and 
when  that  is  achieved  in  any  style  it  becomes 
the  business  of  subsequent  composers  to  in- 
vent or  adopt  another,  in  which  something  is 
still  left  to  be  done,  besides  servile  imitation. 

The  successful  revival  of  his  opera  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  in  1 754,  after  the  victory 
obtained  by  his  friends  over  the  Italian  bur- 
letta  singers  who  had  raised  such  disturbance 
by  their  performance  of  Pergolesi's  intermezzo, 
the  Serva  Pcdrona,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
glorious  event  of  his  life.  The  partizans  for 
the  national  honour  could  never  hear  it  often 
enough.  'This  beautiful  opera,'  says  M.  de 
la  Borne,  '  without  any  diminution  in  the  ap- 
plause or  pleasure  of  the  audience,  supported 
a  hundred  representations,  charming  at  once 
the  soul,  heart,  mind,  eyes,  ears,  and  imagi- 
nation of  all  Paris.' 

From  this  era,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1767,  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  Rameau's 
glory  was  complete.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  who  all  regarded  themselves  as  his 
children,  performed  a  solemn  service  in  the 
church  of  the  Oratory,  at  his  funeral ;  and 
M.  Philidor  had  a  mass  performed  at  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  in  honour  of  a  matt 
whose  talents  he  so  much  revered. 


Pope's  Opinion  of  Handel. 

Handel  used  frequently  to  meet  Pope  at  tl^ 
Earl  of  Burlington's.  The  poet  one  day  askei. 
his  friend,  Arbuthnot,  of  whose  knowledge  in 
music  he  had  a  high  opinion,  what  he  really 
thought  of  Handel  as  a  musician?  Arbuth- 
not replied,  '  Conceive  the  highest  you  can  of 
his  abilities,  and  they  are  far  beyond  any- 
thing you  can  conceive.'  Pope,  nevertheless, 
declared,  that  '  Handel's  finest  performances 
gave  him  no  more  pleasure  than  the  airs  of  a 
common  ballad  singer.* 
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Mr.  John  Davy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
musical  precocity,  and  to  be  ranked,  in  this 
respect,  with  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Crotch,  is 
ISIr.  Jahn  Davy,  the  living  composer  of  the 
music  of  several  popular  songs  and  operas. 
When  he  was  a  child  of  not  more  than  three 
years  of  age,  he  came  into  a  room  where  his 
uncle  was  playing  over  a  psalm  tune  on  the 
violoncello,  and,  the  moment  he  heard  the  in- 
strument, he  ran  away  crying,  and  was  so 
terrified,  that  he  was  expected  to  fall  into  fits. 
His  uncle,  however,  by  a  little  coaxing,  so 
reconciled  him  to  the  instrument,  that  in  a  few 
days  he  became  passionately  fond  of  tKe 
amusement.  At  this  time  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  quartered  at  Crediton,  a 
town  about  a  mile  from  Hilton  ;  his  uncle 
took  him  there  frequently  ;  and  one  day,  at- 
tending the  roll-call,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly 
delighted  with  the  fifes  ;  but  not  content  with 
hearing  them,  he  borrowed  one,  and  very 
soon  selected  several  tunes,  which  he  played 
very  decently. 

After  this,  he  collected  a  quantity  of  what 
the  country  people  call  biller ;  it  is  tubular, 
and  grows  on  marshy  grounds  ;  with  this  biller 
he  make  several  imitations  of  the  fife,  and 
sold  them  to  his  school-fellows.  When  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  of  age,  his  ear  was 
so  very  correct,  that  he  could  play  any  easy 
tune,  after  hearing  it  only  once  or  twice.  Be- 
fore he  was  six  years  old,  a  neighbouring 
smith,  into  whose  shop  he  used  frequently  to 
run,  lost  between  twenty  and  thirty  horse-shoes. 
Diligent  search  was  made  for  them  for  several 
days  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Soon  after,  the 
smith  heard  some  musical  sounds  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  in  which  young  Davy  lived,  and  having 
listened  a  sufficient  time  to  be  convinced  that 
his  ears  did  not  deceive  him,  he  went  upstairs, 
where  he  discovered  the  young  musician,  and 
his  property,  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
thatched  roof.  He  had  selected  eight  horse- 
shoes out  of  more  than  twenty,  to  form  a 
complete  octave ;  had  suspended  each  of 
them  by  a  single  cord,  clear  from  the  wall, 
and  with  a  small  iron  rod,  was  amusing  him- 
.self  by  imitating  Crediton  chimes  ;  which  he 
did  with  great  exactness.  The  publicity  which 
this  story  quickly  obtained,  induced  a  neigh- 
bouring clergj'man,  of  considerable  rank  in 
the  church,  to  take  the  young  prodigy  under 
his  patronage.  He  provided  Davy  with  the 
use  of  a  harpsichord,  <^n  which,  by  his  own 
unassisted  exertions,  lie  was  shortly  able  to 
play  any  easy  lesson  which  came  in  his  way. 
He  next  applied  himself  to  the  violin,  and 
found  but  few  difficulties  to  surmount  in  his 
progress  on  that  instrument.  When  eleven 
years  old,  he  was  introduced  by  his  patron  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastcott,  of  Exeter,  who  set 
him  down  to  the  piano-forte  ;  and  soon  per- 
ceiving t^hat  the  seeds  of  music  were  sown  in 
a  rich  .soil,  he  recommended  his  friends  to 
place  him  with  some  cathedral  organist,  under 
whom  he  might  have  free  access  to  a  good 
instrument,  and  get  some  knowledge  of  the 


rules  of  composition.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Jackson,  organist  of  Exeter  cathedral,  was 
applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  him,  and 
he  ,was  articled  to  him  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  progress  in  church  music 
was  hardly  credible ;  in  his  voluntaries,  in 
particular,  his  invention  is  said  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  He  continued  to  improve, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
organ.  He  likewise  became  a  good  violin, 
viol,  and  violoncello  player ;  and  composed 
.some  vocal  quartettos,  which  were  thought 
elegant  by  the  first  professors  of  London. 

Mr.  Davy  has  since  been  regularly  retained 
as  a  composer  to  the  theatres,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  correctness  of  his  seve*.'»l 
musical  pieces,  as  well  as  the  facility  with 
which  they  have  been  produced. 


Dr.  Arnold. 

Previous  to  the  year  1770,  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  oratorios  performed  at  the  theatres, 
was  as  high  as  to  the  same  species  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Opera  House.  Dr.  Arnold,  at 
the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  was  the 
first  to  perform  them  at  the  usual  play-house 
I  prices,  and  the  reduction  was  amply  compen- 
I  sated,  by  the  greater  numbers  who  flocked  to 
I  hear  them.     Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
public,  that  one  night,  when  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  performed,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that 
1  when  the  doors  were   opened,  an  universal 
'  rush  forced  away  the  bar  of  the  bo.x  money- 
takers,  and  the  different  tiers  were  instantly 
filled  with  every  description  of  auditors. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  very  eminent  as  a  com- 
poser, as  his  own  oratorios  and  operas  bear 
witness.  The  fame  of  his  oratorio  of  tht 
Prodigal  Son,  was  so  high,  that  when,  in 
1773,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  instal  the  late 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  stewards  appointed  to  conduct 
the  musical  department  of  the  ceremony,  ap- 
plied to  the  composer  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
for  permission  to  perform  that  oratorio  on  the 
occasion.  The  ready  and  polite  acquiescence 
of  "Sir.  Arnold  in  this  request,  produced  him 
the  offer  of  an  honorary  degree  in  the  theatre; 
but  conscious  of  his  own  scientific  qualifica- 
tions, he  preferred  the  academical  mode  ;  and 
conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the  university, 
received  it  in  the  school-room,  where  he  per- 
formed, as  an  exercise,  Hughes's  poem  oa 
the  Power  of  Music.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
usual  for  the  musical  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  examine  the  exercise  of  the  candi- 
date ;  but  Dr.  W.  Hayes  returned  Mr.  Arnold 
his  score  unopeHcd,  saying,  '  Sir,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  scrutinize  the  exercise  of  the 
author  of  the  Prodinil  Son. 


Senesino  and  Farinelli. 

Senesino  and  Farinelli,  when  in  England 
together,  being  engaged  at  different  theatres 
on  the  same  night,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  each  other,  till,  by  one  of  those  sud- 
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den  stage  revolutions  which  frequently  hap- 
pen, yet  are  always  unexpected,  they  were 
both  employed  to  sing  on  the  same  stage. 
Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious  tyrant  to 
represent ;  and  Farinelli  that  of  an  unfortu- 
nate hero  in  chains  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
very  first  song,  the  latter  so  softened  the 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant,  that  Senesino, 
forgetting  his  assumed  character,  ran  to 
Farinelli  and  embraced  him. 


Dr.  Arne. 

This  eminent  composer  was,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  put  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
a  profession  equally  Inconsistent  with  his 
genius  and  his  Inclination.  Having  privately 
procured  an  old  violin,  he  used  to  steal  to  his 
garret.  In  order  to  learn  to  play  upon  that 
instrument ;  and  such  was  his  assiduity,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  any  tutor,  he  soon  acquired 
such  facility  of  execution,  as  to  play  In  a  band 
with  judgment  and  precision.  His  father, 
who  had  never  received  the  least  intimation 
of  his  strong  propensity  to  music,  being  acci- 
dentally Invited  to  a  concert,  was  astonished 
to  find  hi,;  son  flourishing  In  the  orchestra,  as 
one  of  the  principal  performers. 

The  father  of  young  Arne  finding  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  emancipated  him  from  the 
dry  and  Irksome  study  of  the  law,  and  placed 
him  under  the  tuition  of  Festln,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin,  where  he  soon  rivalled 
the  eminent  abilities  of  his  master.  His 
talents  soon  brought  him  Into  a  familiar  Inti- 
macy with  Farinelli,  Senesino,  Gemlnlani, 
and  the  other  great  Italian  contemporary 
musicians. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  IMr.  Arne 
produced  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  but  It  was 
not  very  successful  ;  however,  his  masques  of 
Alfred  and  Coiiius,  altered  from  Milton, 
soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  composer, 
and  he  afterwards  gave  a  series  of  operas  to 
the  public,  which  displayed  the  skill  and 
talent  of  a  great  master.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  which  occasion  he 
composed  an  admission  ode,  which  has  not 
been  printed. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Arne  at  Ditton, 
near  Hampton  Court,  he  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  hearing 
JMlss  Brent,  whose  taste  the  Doctor  had  cul- 
tivated with  uncommon  pains,  and  on  whose 
vocal  powers  he  justly  set  a  high  value. 
Garrick  readily  acquiesced  in  her  superior 
merit ;  but,  said  he,  in  his  usual  familiar  way, 
'  Tommy,  you  should  consider  that  music  Is 
at  best  but  pickle  to  my  roast  beef  '  Is  It 
not,  Davy  ?'  replied  the  Doctor,  In  a  strain  of 
equal  jocularity  :  '  your  beef  then  shall  be 
well  pickled  before  I  have  done.' 

JNIlss  Brent  accordingly  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  the 
Beggars  Opera,  which  was  repeated  with 
such  success,  that  Drury  Lane  house  was 
nearly  deserted,  except  on  those  nights  that 
Garrick  himself  performed  ;  and  he  was  com- 


pelled to  introduce  operas  in  order  to  rival 
the  other  theatre. 


Danish  Stratagem. 

When  Anlaff,  King  of  the  Danes,  Invaded 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
he  disguised  himself  as  a  minstrel.  In  order  to 
explore  the  camp  of  King  Athelstan.  With 
his  harp  m  his  hand,  he  went  among  the 
Saxon  tents,  and  taking  his  stand  near  the 
king's  pavilion,  began  to  play,  when  he  was 
instantly  admitted.  There  he  entertained 
Athelstan  and  his  lords  with  his  singing  and 
his  music  ;  and  was  at  length  dismissed  v/lth 
an  honourable  reward,  though  his  songs  must 
have  discovered  him  to  be  a  Dane  ;  but  the 
profession  of  a  minstrel  was  respected  even  in 
an  enemy. 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  a  very 
celebrated  musician,  both  as  a  composer  and 
performer.  His  productions  are  very  numer- 
ous, he  having  composed  for  his  own  use  only, 
one  hundred  solos,  on  the  flute,  on  which  he 
played  skilfully,  until  within  a  few  3'ears  of 
his  death,  when,  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
fore  teeth,  he  was  unable  to  practise  his  favou- 
rite amusement.  When  he  was  not  In  the 
field,  he  dedicated  four  hours  ever^-  day  to 
the  study  or  practice  of  music.  Quants,  his 
favourite,  composed  three  hundred  concertos 
for  him,  which  he  performed  In  rotation  every 
night. 


The  Horn  Music  of  Russia. 

A  species  of  horn  music  peculiar  to  Russia 
and  Poland,  was  Invented  by  a  Prince  Galllt- 
zln.  In  the  year  1762.  The  Instrument  con- 
sists of  forty  persons,  whose  life  Is  spent  In 
blowing  one  note.  The  sounds  produced  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  an  Immense  organ, 
with  this  difference,  that  each  note  seems  to 
blend  with  Its  preceding  and  following  one,  a 
circumstance  that  occasions  a  blunt  sensation 
to  the  ear,  and  gives  a  monotony  to  the 
whole.  However,  the  effect  possesses  much 
sublimity,  when  the  performers  are  unseen  ; 
but  when  they  are  visible,  it  is  impossible  to 
silence  reflections,  which  join  with  the  har- 
mony, as  to  see  human  nature  reduced  to  such 
an  use,  calls  up  thoughts  very  Inimical  to 
admiration  of  strains  so  awakened. 

Some  of  these  individuals  who,  with  the 
pipes,  are  collectively  called  the  instrument, 
thus  destined  to  drag  through  a  melancholy 
existence,  play  at  different  times  on  several 
pipes  of  various  sizes,  which  breathe  the 
higher  notes  ;  but  the  bass  pipes  have  each 
their  unchanging  blower  ;  they  are  extremely 
long,  and  are  laid  upon  a  machine  or  trusscls, 
close  to  which  the  performer  .stands,  and 
places  his  mouth  to  the  smaller  extremity  of 
the  pipe,  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  shape 
is  exactly  that  of  a  hearing  trumpet ;  a  screw 
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is  inserted  near  the  bell  of  the  tube,  to  give  it 
a  sharper  or  flatter  note,  as  may  be  required. 
The  performers  are,  in  general,  thin  and  pale, 
and  (says  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  who  gives  this 
account)  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  air  the  instrument  takes,  and  the 
practice  necessary  for  perfection  in  execution, 
must  subtract  many  years  from  the  otherw^ise 
natural  term  of  their  lives. 


The  Musical  Smallcoal-Man. 

The  eccentric  Thomas  Britton,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Musical  Smallcoal-man, 
though  living  in  an  old  and  ruinous  house  in 
Aylesbury  Street,  Clerkenwell,  attracted  as 
polite  an  audience  to  his  concerts  as  ever 
frequented  the  opera.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  which  his  concert  was  held,  was  so 
low,  that  a  tall  man  could  barely  stand  erect 
in  it — the  staircase  was  outside  the  house, 
and  could  scarcely  be  ascended  without 
crawling  ;  yet  ladies  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
kingdom  forgot  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  ascended  the  steps,  in  the  pleasure  of 
Britton's  concert,  which  was  attended  by  the 
most  distinguished  professors. 

Of  the  origin  of  Britton's  concert,  we  have 
an  account  written  by  a  near  neighbour  of  his, 
the  facetious  Ned  Ward,  the  author  of  the 
*  London  Spy,'  and  many  doggrel  verses, 
who,  at  that  time,  kept  a  public-house  in 
Clerkenwell.  In  one  of  his  publications,  en- 
titled, '  Satirical  Reflections  on  Clubs,'  he  has 
bestowed  a  whole  chapter  on  the  Smallcoal- 
man's  club.  He  says,  '  the  club  was  first 
begun,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  a  very  musical  gentleman,  and 
who  had  a  tolerable  perfection  on  the  base 
viol.'  Ward  further  says,  that  'the  attach- 
ment of  Sir  Roger,  and  other  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen, lovers  of  the  muses,  to  Britton,  arose 
from  the  profound  regard  that  he  had  in 
general  to  all  manner  of  literature ;  that  the 
prudence  of  his  deportment  to  his  betters,  pro- 
cured him  great  respect ;  and  that  men  of  the 
greatest  wit,  as  well  as  some  of  the  highest 
quality,  honoured  his  musical  society  with 
their  company.'  Britton  was,  indeed,  so 
much  distinguished,  that  when  passing  along 
the  streets  in  his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with 
his  sack  of  small  coal  on  his  back,  he  was 
frequently  accosted  with  such  expressions  as 
these  :  '  There  goes  the  famous  Smallcoal- 
man,  who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a  performer 
of  music,  and  a  companion  for  gentlemen.' 


English  Music. 

Music  was  in  great  favour  among  the  Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  who  invaded  Britain.  Alfred 
the  Great  introduced  himself  into  the  Danish 
camp  ;mder  the  disguise  of  a  harper;  and 
passing  unsuspected  through  every  quarter, 
he,  by  his  excellent  performance  on  that  in- 
-strument,  gained  admission  to  the  principal 
general,  and  made  himself  so  far  acquainted 


with  the  state  of  the  enemy,  as  next  day  to 
obtain  a  signal  triumph  over  them. 

It  is  related  of  Cadmon,  the  sacred  poet, 
who  lived  during  the  Heptarchy,  that  he  had 
attached  himself  so  much  to  serious  studies, 
that  he  neglected  music ;  and  being  some- 
times in  company  where  the  harp  went  round, 
it  then  being  the  custom  at  festivals  for  each 
person  in  company  to  sing  and  play  in  turn, 
he  left  the  company,  being  ashamed  that  it 
should  be  remarked  that  he  was  deficient  in  a 
branch  of  education  which  was  esteemed  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

British  harpers  were  famous  long  before  the 
conquest.  The  bounty  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  joculator,  or  bard,  is  recorded 
in  Doomsday  book.  The  harp  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  instrument  of  Britain  for 
many  ages,  under  the  British,  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Norman  kings.  The  fiddle,  however,  is 
mentioned  so  early  as  1200,  in  the  legendary 
life  of  St.  Christopher. 

Richard  the  First  was  very  fond  of  music  ; 
and  the  place  of  his  confinement  in  Germany, 
after  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  dis- 
covered by  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  by  means  of 
a  French  song  which  they  had  jointly  composed. 

Henry  the  Third,  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
reign,  gave  forty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine 
to  Richard  his  harper,  and  a  pipe  of  wine 
to  Beatrice,  the  harper's  wife  ;  in  such  esti- 
mation were  the  musicians  then  held. 

Edward  the  First,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  took  his  harper  with  him  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  when  the  prince  was  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  knife  at  Ptolemais,  the 
rnusician  rushed  into  the  royal  apartment,  and 
killed  the  assassin.  When  king,  however, 
Edward,  extirpated  the  bards  of  Wales. 

John  of  Gaunt  granted  a  charter  to  his 
minstrels,  entitled.  Carta  de  Roy  de  Min- 
strael<z.  This  charter  included  the  counties 
of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  War- 
wick, over  which  the  King  of  the  Minstrels 
held  sway,  with  power  to  apprehend  and 
arrest,  to  impannel  juries,  hear  plaints,  and 
determine  controversies  between  the  members 
of  his  society. 

Edward  the  Fourth  also  granted  a  charter  to 
the  minstrels  in  1469,  making  them  one  body 
and  commonalty  perpetual,  and  capable  in  law. 

From  this  time,  music  appears  to  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
British  musicians  were  not  inferior  to  any  on 
the  continent  ;  an  observation  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  period  of  the  history  of 
this  country.  Sacred  music  was  the  principal 
object  of  study  all  over  Europe. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  a  music  lecture  or  professorship  was 
founded  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  musicians  of  Westminster,  incorporating 
them,  as  the  king's,  into  a  body  politic,  with 
powers  to  prosecute  and  fine  all  who,  except 
themselves,  should  '  attempt  to  make  any 
benefit  or  advantage  of  music  in  England  or 
Wales;'  powers  which,  in  the  subsequent 
reign,  were  put  in  execution. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
a  passion  seems  to  have  been  excited  in 
England  for  the  violin,  and  for  pieces  ex- 
pressly composed  for  it  in  the  Italian  manner. 
Previous  to  1600  there  was  little  music  except 
madrigals  and  masses,  the  two  principal  di- 
visions of  sacred  and  secular  music  ;  but  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  dramatic  music  has 
been  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and  the 
annals  of  music  have  hitherto  furnished  no 
event  so  important  to  the  progress  of  the  art, 
as  the  invention  of  recitative  or  dramatic 
melody,  a  style  of  music  which  resembles  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  whatever 
attempts  were  made  in  musical  drama,  the 
language  sung  was  always  English.  About 
the  end  of  that  century,  however,  Italian 
singing  began  to  be  encouraged,  and  vocal, 
as  well  as  instrumental  musicians  from  that 
country,  began  to  appear  in  London  ;  from 
which  period,  Italian  music  has  continued 
popular. 


Carolan. 

The  Irish  Orpheus,  Carolan,  seems,  from 
the  description  we  have  of  him,  to  have  been 
a  genuine  representative  of  the  ancient  bards. 
Though  blind  and  untaught,  yet  his  attain- 
ments in  music  were  of  the  highest  order.  At 
what  period  of  his  life  Carolan  commenced  an 
itinerant  musician,  is  not  known  ;  nor  is  it 
ascertained,  whether,  like  many  others,  he 
iLeiit  abord  d'mitre  Apollo7i  qjce  le  besoin, 
or  whether  his  fondness  for  music  induced  him 
to  betake  himself  to  that  profession.  Dr. 
Campbell,  indeed,  seems  to  attribute  his  choice 
of  it  to  an  early  disappointment  in  love.  But 
wherever  he  went,  the  gates  of  the  nobility 
and  gentrj-  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  a 
distinguished  place  assigned  him  at  table. 
Carolan  thought  the  tribute  of  a  song  due  to 
every  house  where  he  was  entertained,  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  pay  it,  choosing  for  his  subject 
either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  loveliest 
of  its  branches.  Indeed,  on  every  occasion, 
the  emotions  of  his  heart,  whether  of  joy  or 
grief,  were  expressed  in  his  harp.  Many  a 
favourite  fair  has  been  the  theme  of  a  beautiful 
plan.vty  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  excess  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  had  subsided,  he 
composed  a  monody  on  her  death,  teeming 
Avith  harmony  and  poetic  beauties. 

The  fame  of  Carolan  soon  extended  over 
Ireland,  and,  among  others,  reached  the  ears 
of  an  eminent  Italian  music  master  in  Dublin, 
who  putting  his  abilities  to  a  severe  test, 
became  convinced  how  well  his  reputation  was 
merited.  The  Italian  singled  out  an  excellent 
piece  of  music,  but  in  several  places  either 
altered  or  mutilated  tlie  piece,  although  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  no  one  but  a  real  judge 
could  make  the  discovery.  It  was  then  played 
to  Carolan,  who  bestowed  the  deepest  atten- 
tion on  the  performance,  although  he  was  not 
aware  of  its  being  intended  as  a  trial  of  his 
skill  ;  or  that  the  critical  moment  was  then  at 
han  1,  vihich  was  to  determine  his  repuation. 


When  it  was  finished,  and  Carolan  was 
asked  his  opinion,  he  declared  that  it  was  an 
admirable  piece  of  music  ;  but,  said  he,  very 
huniorously,  in  his  own  language,  '  ta  se  air 
chois  air  bacaigihe,'  that  is,  here  and  there  it 
limps  and  stumbles.  He  was  then  requested 
to  rectify  the  errors  ;  and  this  he  did  immedi- 
ately, to  the  astonishment  of  the  Italian,  who 
pi-onounced  Carolan  to  be  a  true  musical 
genius.  [For  some  farther  notices  of  Carolan 
see  Anecdotes  qflmagmation.] 


Imitative  Music. 

The  power  of  music  as  an  imitative  art, 
though  not  successful  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  carried,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently remarkable.  The  Highland  pibrochs, 
of  the  gathering  of  the  clans,  are,  some  of 
them,  very  happy  instances  of  this  power. 
They  represent  the  assembling  of  the  clan 
around  the  banner  of  their  chief,  the  march 
over  the  distant  hills,  the  gradual  approach 
quickening  into  the  onset,  the  confusion  and 
turbulent  rapidit}^  of  the  conflict,  with  the 
triumph  and  defeat  of  the  respective  armies. 

Rousseau  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of 
music  in  imitation,  was  almost  unlimited. 
He  says,  '  The  musician  will  not  only  agitate 
the  sea,  animate  the  flame  of  a  conflagration, 
make  rivulets  flow,  the  rain  fall,  the  torrents 
swell,  but  he  will  paint  the  horrors  of  abound- 
less  desert,  calm  the  tempest,  and  render  the 
air  tranquil  and  serene.  He  will  not  directly 
represent  things,  but  excite  in  the  soul  the 
same  movement  which  we  feel  in  seeing 
them.' 

Mr.  Browne,  the  painter,  in  his  '  Letters  on 
the  Poetry'  and  Music  of  the  Italian  Opera,' 
says,  '  It  is  surely  evident  that  resemblances, 
or  analogies,  maj''  be  produced  by  means  of 
sounds  and  of  their  rhythm,  and  arrange- 
ment to  everything  in  nature,  which  we  per- 
ceive, in  consequence  of  sound  and  motion  ; 
thus,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  noise  of 
thunder,  the  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  sea, 
the  murmurs  of  a  storm,  the  solemn  waving 
of  a  lofty  pine,  the  forked  motion  and  momen- 
tary appearance  of  lightning,  the  grand  swel- 
ling of  a  billow,  must,  even  to  those  who  have 
not  an  ear,  appear  all  within  the  compass  of 
musical  imitation.'  But  he  goes  still  further, 
and  tells  us,  that  the  imitation  of  which  music 
is  capable,  is  not  to  be  stinted  to  such  positive 
reseniblances  as  those  now  cited,  but  general 
ideas  of  extension,  of  repose,  and  of  energy, 
of  debility,  of  union,  &;c.,  may  be  clearly 
conveyed  by  diflferent  qualities,  modifications, 
arrangements,  and  combinations  of  musical 
sounds. 

Handel,  perhaps,  carried  the  imitative  art 
farther  than  any  composer.  In  his  oratorio 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  he  has  imitated,  by  note=;, 
the  buzzing  of  flies,  and  the  leaping  of  frogs, 
and  has  rattled  down  a  hailstorm  so  wonder- 
fully, that  to  the  imaginations  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  attended  the  music  meetings 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  absolutely  realized 
dreary  winter,    while   everything    in    nature 
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was  invigorated  by    the   warm  rays  of  the 
genial  sun. 

In  a  celebrated  song, 

'  On  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound,' 
Handel    has  also  imitated  the    evening  bell 
with  great  success  ;  and  in 

'  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  choirs,' 
he  has  most  charmingly  imitated  the  singing 
of  birds,  by  a  flageolet  in  the  accompaniment. 
The  Abbe  Vogler,  chapel  master  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  performed  publicly  in 
London  in  the  year  1790,  was  famous  for  his 
imitations,  of  which  his  performances  on  the 
organ  chiefly  consisted.  A  pastoral  scene, 
interrupted  by  a  storm,  was  considered  as  one 
of  his  best  ;  it  commenced  with  a  pastoral 
movement,  and  the  storm  was  introduced  by 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  :  this  increased, 
until  there  was  a  loud  burst  of  thunder.  The 
storm  then  gradually  decreased,  until  all  was 
calni  and  serene.  The  effect  of  this  is  said 
to  have  been  very  astonishing. 


The  Music  of  the  Spheres. 

The  imaginary  music  of  the  spheres  is  a 
doctrine  of  great  antiquity,  since  we  find 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Job, 
chapter  38,  speaks  of  the  creation,  *  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy.' 

Among  the  ancient  writers,  this  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry'. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  of  opinion  that 
the  musec  constituted  the  soul  of  the  planets 
in  our  system  ;  and  the  disciples  of  both  these 
celebrated  philosophers  supposed  the  universe 
to  be  formed  on  the  principles  of  harmony. 
The  Pythagoreans  maintained  an  opinion 
which  many  of  the  poets  have  adopted,  that 
music  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
spheres  in  their  several  orbits  ;  that  the  names 
of  sounds  in  all  probability  were  derived  from 
the  seven  stars. 

Pj'thagoras  says,  that  the  whole  world  is 
made  according  to  musical  proportion.  Plato 
asserts,  that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  conjoined 
with  musical  proportion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
principles  of  harmony  pervade  the  universe, 
and  gives  a  proof  of  the  general  principle 
from  the  analogy  bc'Wjcn  colours  and  sounds. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  m.ade  on  a 
ray  of  light,  with  the  prism,  he  found  that 
the  primary  colours  occupied  spaces  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  intervals  which  con- 
stitute the  octave  in  the  division  of  a  musical 
chord  ;  and  hence  he  has  obviously  shown  the 
affinity  between  the  harmony  of  colours  and 
musical  sounds. 

Shjikspeare,  Milton,  Dr>-den,  Mason,  and 
other  eminent  poets,  all  seem  to  favour  the 
Pythagorean  system.  The  first  of  these, 
whose  vast  mind  grasped  the  whole  creation, 
with  its  internal  mechanism,  at  once,  thus 
happily  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  play  of 
The  Mercltant  of  Venice :  — 


'There's  not  the  smallest  orb    which    thou 

behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherublms  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds  ! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  iis  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 


Royal  Precept. 

When  Farinelli  was  at  Venice,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  most  marked  attention 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  ;  but  of  all 
the  favours  he  received  from  that  monarch,  he 
used  to  .say,  that  he  valued  none  more  than 
an  admonition  which  he  received  from  him 
on  his  style  of  singing.  His  imperial  majesty 
condescended  to  tell  him  one  day,  with  great 
mildness  and  aff"ability,  that  his  singing  was, 
indeed,  supernatural,  that  he  neither  moved 
nor  stood  still  like  any  other  mortal  ;  but 
'  these  gigantic  strides,'  continued  his  majesty, 
'  these  never  ending  notes  and  passages,  only 
surprise,  and  it  is  now  time  for  you  to  please  ; 
you  are  too  lavish  of  the  gifts  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  you  ;  if  you  wish  to 
reach  the  heart,  you  must  take  a  more  plain 
and  simple  road.'  These  few  words  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  Farinelli's  man- 
ner of  singing  ;  from  this  time  he  mixed  the 
pathetic  with  the  spirited,  the  simple  with 
the  sublime,  and  by  these  means,  delighted 
as  well  as  astonished  every  hearer. 


Ballad  Singing  Divine. 

Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  a  great  humorist,  both  in  his  words  and 
actions.  'After  he  was  D.D.,' says  Aubrey, 
'  he  sang  ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon. 
On  a  market  day,  he  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades were  at  the  taverne  by  the  Crosse 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  then  the  finest  in 
England  .  A  ballad  singer  complained  that 
he  had  no  custome,  he  could  not  put  off  his 
ballads.  The  jolly  Dr.  puts  off"  his  gowne, 
and  puts  on  the  ballad  singer's  leathern  jacket, 
and  being  a  handsome  man,  and  having  a 
rare  full  voice,  he  presently  vended  a  great 
many,  and  had  a  great  audience.' 


Italian  Music. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  certain  circum- 
stances contributed  to  retard  the  cultivation, 
or  at  least  the  success,  of  music  in  Italy. 
This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
attention  which  was  bestowed  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  .science,  and  which  occasioned  art  to 
be  in  some  measure  neglected.  Devoted 
chiefly  to  Divine  worship,  and  practised  amidst 
the  darkness  of  cloisters  and  religious  institu- 
tions, the  .secrets  of  harmony,  and  the  theories 
of  counterpoint,  restricted  genius  within  a 
circle  of  solemn,  but  naturally  uniform,  com- 
positions. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  sacred  music  and  its  august  uses  consti- 
tute an  unfertile  source  of  beauty  and  expres- 
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sion,  when  the  composer  can  range  at  freedom 
through  the  infinite  sphere  of  celestial  ideas 
and  inspirations.  At  the  period  here  alluded 
to,  a  sort  of  learned  routine  chilled  the  fancy 
of  the  composer  ;  its  influence  even  per\'aded 
the  taste  for  theatrical  representations,  and 
nothing  was  produced  on  the  stage  but  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical  subjects,  destitute  of 
interest  or  variety.  But  when  poetrj',  in 
dramas  of  another  description,  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  musical  art,  presented  to 
the  composer  resources  and  effects  like  those 
which  tragedy  and  comedy  derive  from  a 
delineation  of  the  human  heart,  music  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  new  empire,  and  aspired 
to  express  all  that  had  before  belonged  e.v- 
clusively  to  the  art  of  the  dramatic  poet. 

This  change  was  brought  about  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
the  productions  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  Metastasio, 
Goldoni,  Sic.  The  style  of  composition^  the 
arrangement  of  scores,  the  method  of  singing, 
all  underwent  modifications.  Taste  and 
science  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  paint- 
ing the  passions,  the  sentiments,  the  follies, 
the  contrasts  and  the  novel  situations  which 
were  acquired  by  the  more  intimate  union  of 
music  with  the  dramatic  art. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  that  period  music  was 
introduced  to  the  world  ;  she  became  con- 
nected with  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of 
.society.  The  companion  of  the  other  arts, 
and  subject  to  the  same  public  judgments,  she 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  every 
nation.  Like  all  works  of  imagination, 
musical  compositions  became  the  objects  of 
those  parallels  which  criticism  establishes 
among  the  various  creations  of  fancy.  The 
learned  school  of  Leo,  Vinci,  and  Durante, 
soon  grew  to  be  a  nursery  of  celebrated  com- 
posers, who  succeeded  each  other  for  the 
space  of  half  a  century.  Their  names  were 
declared  worthy  of  being  associated  with  those 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  Finally,  in 
the  short  period  of  fifty  years,  music  was 
allowed  by  the  best  critics  to  have  equalled 
the  arts  of  design,  and  to  have  attained  the 
summit  to  which  the  latter  were  raised  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

About  this  epoch  of  the  universal  art,  Gio- 
vanni Paesiello  appeared,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  musical  talents.  It  is 
well  known  that,  about  the  time  when  Plccini 
quitted  Italy  to  visit  France,  he  became,  by 
his  concurrence  with  the  celebrated  Sa.xon 
Gluck,  the  occasion  of  a  musical  war,  which 
is  nearly  as  celebrated  as  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  Italians  did  not  at  that  time  perfectly 
comprehend  the  object  of  a  parallel  which 
seemed  to  divide  between  two  rivals  the 
empire  of  musical  glor>-.  In  Italy  that  empire 
was  shared  by  several  masters,  who  were  equal 
in  genius,  though  their  style  of  composition 
was  various.  No  one  thought  of  establishing 
any  decided  superiority  among  the  works  of 
Palestrina,  Sarti,  Piccini,  or  Sacchini.  It 
was  even  believed  that  music  had  long  since 
passed  through  every  degree  in  the  circle  of 
genius. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Paesiello  had  studied  in 


Italy  the  various  distinctions  bet-vveen  the 
styles  of  Gluck  and  Piccini.  Certain  well- 
known  causes  have  produced  in  Germany  a 
strong  tiiste  for  the  study  of  harmony  and 
instrumental  music,  especially  compositions 
for  wind  instruments.  In  Italy,  the  taste  for 
singing  is  innate,  and,  at  that  period  in  par- 
ticular, all  instrumental  accompaniments  were 
rendered  subordinate  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  Paesiello  imparted  richness  and 
variety  to  the  Italian  orchestra  by  the  intro- 
duction of  wind  instruments.  He  gave  addi- 
tional energy  to  the  orchestra  without 
diminishing  the  eloquence  of,  the  song.  He 
composed  a  vast  number  of  airs  with  accom- 
paniments for  the  clarionet  and  hautboy  ;  and 
his  compositions^  whilst  they  retained  all  their 
graceful  simplicity,  produced  a  more  rich  and 
varied  effect  than  before.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that  he  had  improved  upon  the 
art  of  his  predecessors.  It  seemed  as  though 
music  could  make  no  further  advancement 
without  falling  into  extravagance.  Since  this 
period,  Italian  music  has  predominated  in 
every  part  of  Europe. 


Singing  at  Sight. 

In  1741,  Handel,  proceeding  to  Ireland, 
was  detained  for  some  days  at  Chester,  in 
consequence  of  the  weather.  During  this 
time  he  applied  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  to 
I  know  whether  there  were  any  choir-men  in 
the  cathedral  who-  could  sing  at  sight,  as  he 
wished  to  prove  some  books  that  had  been 
hastily  transcribed,  by  trj-ing  the  choruses. 
Mr.  Baker  mentioned  some  of  the  best  singers 
in  Chester,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  printer  of 
the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass 
voice,  and  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  choir.  A  time  was  fixed  for  this  private 
rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel 
had  taken  up  his  residence  ;  when  on  trial  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Messiah, 

'And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed,' 
poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed 
completely.  Handel  got  enraged,  and  after 
abusing  him  in  five  or  six  different  languages, 
exclaimed  in  broken  English,  '  You  schaimtrel, 
tit  you  not  dell  me  dat  you  could  sing  at 
soite  ?'  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  printer  ;  '  and  so 
I  can,  but  not  ^t  first  sight.' 


The  Reed. 

Men  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  everj'  zone, 
make  great  use  of  reeds.  The  Greeks  said 
with  truth,  that  reeds  had  contributed  to  sub- 
jugate nations,  by  furnishing  arrows,  soften- 
ing men's  manners  by  the  charms  of  music, 
and  unfolding  their  understanding,  by  afford- 
ing the  first  instruments  for  tracing  letteis. 
Humboldt  says,  these  difterent  uses  of  reeds 
mark,  in  some  degree,  the  three  different 
periods  in  the  lives  of  nations.  The  tribes  of 
the  Oroonoko  are  found  at  the  first  step  of 
dawning  civilization.  The  reed  serves  them 
only  as  an  instrument  of  war.  and  of  hunting ; 
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and  the  Pan's  pipe  has  not  yet,  on  those  dis- 
tant shores,  yielded  signs  capable  of  awaken- 
ing mild  and  humane  feelings. 

To  make  reeds  of  different  lengths,  and 
make  them  sound  in  succession,  by  passing 
them  before  the  lips,  is  a  simple  idea,  and 
naturally  presented  itself  to  every  nation. 
We  were  surprised  ^says  Humboldt  to  see  with 
what  promptitude  the  young  Indians  con- 
structed and  tuned  those  pipes,  when  they 
found  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The.se 
reeds,  ranged  in  a  line,  and  fastened  together, 
resemble  the  pipe  of  Pan,  as  we  find  it  repre- 
sented in  the  Bacchanalian  processions  on 
Greek  vases.  These  reeds,  which  emrt  feeble 
sounds,  form  a  slow  and  plaintive  accompani- 
ment to  the  dances  of  the  natives. 


Abyssinian  Trumpet. 

Bruce,  in  his  description  of  the  military 
trumpet  used  in  Abyssinia,  says,  that  it 
sounds  only  one  note,  in  a  hoarse  and  terrible 
tone,  and  that  it  is  played  slow  when  on  a 
march,  or  before  an  enemy  appears  in  sight ; 
but  afterwards,  it  is  repeated  very  quick,  and 
with  great  violence.  It  has  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  Abyssinian  soldiers,  transporting 
them  absolutely  to  fury  and  madness,  and 
rendering  them  so  regardless  of  life,  as  to 
make  them  throw  themselves  into  the  middle 
of  the  enemy,  and  fight  with  the  most  deter- 
mined gallantry'  against  all  advantages.  Bruce 
says  he  has  often,  in  time  of  peace,  tried  what 
e.ffect  this  change  would  have  upon  them,  and 
found  that  none  who  heard  it  could  remain 
seated,  but  that  they  all  rose  up,  and  con- 
tinued the  whole  time  in  motion. 


Medicinal  Effects  of  Music. 

The  effects  attributed  to  music  in  the  relief 
and  cure  of  various  maladies,  are  so  marvel- 
lous, as  to  e.xcite  very  just  suspicion  of  their 
truth  :  many  of  them,  however,  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  wholly  denied.  IMartinus 
Capella  assures  us,  that  fevers  were  removed 
by  song  :  and  that  Asclepiades  cured  deaf- 
ness by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Plutarch 
says,  that  Thelates,  the  Cretan,  delivered  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  the  pestilence,  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  lyre  ;  and  many  other  ancient 
writers  speak  of  music  as  a  remedy  for  almost 
every  malady. 

Cicero  notices  the  astoni.shing  power  of 
music  ;  and  Plato  supposes  that  the  effect  of 
harmony  on  the  mind,  is  equal  to  that  of  air 
on  the  body.  Father  Kircher  requires  four 
conditions  in  music  proper  for  the  removal  of 
sickness  : — ist,  harmony  :  2nd,  mimber  and 
proportion  ;  3rd,  efficacious  and  pathetic 
words  joined  to  the  harmony ;  4th,  a  skill  in 
the  adaptation  of  these  indispensable  parts  to 
the  constitation,  disposition,  and  inclination 
of  the  patient. 

The  Phrygian  pipe  is  recommended  by 
several  of  the  ancient  fathers  as  an  antidote 


j  to  the  sciatica ;  and,  indeed,  according  to 
some  writers,  every  malady  has,  at  some  time 
or  other,  yielded  to  the  power  of  music. 
I  Modern  times  also  furnish  numerous  in- 
I  stances  of  the  effect  of  music  on  diseases.  In 
j  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
]  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  1707,  a  very  remarkable 
I  case  of  this  kind  is  related. 
i  A  musician,  who  was  a  great  proficient  in 
I  his  art,  and  famous  for  his  compositions,  was 
I  seized  with  a  fever,  which  gradually  in- 
creasing, became  at  last  accompanied  with 
alarming  paroxysms.  On  the  seventh  day  he 
fell  into  a  very  violent  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted delirium,  accompanied  with  shrieks, 
tears,  horrors,  and  a  perpetual  want  of  sleep. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  delirium,  one  of  those 
natural  instincts  which  are  commonly  said  to 
prompt  animals  in  distress  to  seek  for  those 
herbs  that  are  proper  for  their  case,  made 
him  desirous  of  hearing  a  small  concert  m  his 
chamber.  His  physician  did  not  consent  to 
the  proposal  without  .'iome  reluctance.  It  was 
at  last,  however,  agreed  to,  and  the  cantatas 
of  M.  Bernier  were  sung  to  him  ;  no  sooner 
I  had  the  soft  melodious  strain  touched  him, 
than  his  countenance  assumed  an  air  of 
I  sweetness  and  serenity,  his  eyes  became 
j  calm,  his  convulsions  ceased  entirely,  he  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  was  more  aliected  with  that 
particular  music  than  ever  he  had  been  by  any 
before  his  disorder,  or  any  that  he  heard 
after  his  cure.  He  was  free  from  the  fever 
while  the  concert  lasted  ;  but  when  it  was  at 
an  end,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  state.  The 
use  of  a  remedy  whose  success  had  been  at 
once  so  happy  and  unexpected,  was  con- 
tinued ;  the  fever  and  delirium  were  always 
suspended  during  the  concert,  and  music  was 
become  so  necessary  to  the  patient,  that, 
during  the  night,  he  made  a  relation  of  his 
own,  who  often  attended  him,  sing,  and  even 
dance  to  him.  This  relation  being  himself 
much  affected,  paid  him  such  pieces  of  com- 
plaisance with  reluctance.  One  night,  when 
he  had  no  other  person  but  his  nurse  with 
him.  and  who  could  only  blunder  out  the 
harsh  and  unharmonious  notes  of  some 
country  ballad,  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  her  music,  and  even  found  some 
relief  from  it.  A  continuance  of  the  music 
for  ten  days  cured  him  entirely,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other  remedy,  except  once 
taking  some  blood  from  his  ankle,  which  was 
the  secone  time  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed on  him  during  his  disorder.  To  the 
power  of  music,  however,  his  cure  was 
attributed. 

jM.  Dodat,  who  relates  this  singular  case, 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  rule  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
how  effectually  concerts  restored  the  spirits 
gradually  to  their  natural  course  in  this 
patient,  in  whom  music,  by  long  habit,  had 
become  almost  the  soul  of  his  intellectual  ex- 
istence. It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  a 
painter  would  be  cured  by  viewing  the  ex- 
quisite and  ma.sterly  touches  of  his  fellow 
artist,  in  a  piece  of  painting,  since  perfor- 
mances of  that  kind  are  not  found  to  have  the 
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same  effect  as  music  on  the  spirits  ;  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  it  stands  single. 

A  work  has  recently  been  published  in 
Germany  on  this  subject,  which  cites  a 
number  of  curious  facts,  which  are  adduced 
as  proof,  that  the  most  serious  disorders,  after 
havmg  resisted  every  remedy,  have  at  length 
j'ielded  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  that  the 
most  acute  pain  has  been  mitigated  by 
listening  to  pathetic  melody.  The  author 
asserts,  that  m  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the 
most  astonishing  effects  have  been  observed. 

-M.  de  Mairan,  in  the  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  just  alluded  to,  speak- 
ing of  the  medicinal  power  of  music,  says,  that 
It  is  from  the  mechanical  involuntary  con- 
nexion between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  the 
consonances  excited  in  the  outward  air, 
joined  to  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
vibrations  of  these  organs  to  the  whole 
nervous  system,  that  we  owe  the  cure  of 
spasmodic  disorders,  and  of  fevers,  attended 
with  a  delirium  and  convulsions. 

Dr.  Bianchini  says,  he  has  witnessed  many 
instances  in  which  music  has  been  applied 
with  great  effect,  in  cases  of  acute  and  chro- 
nical diseases.  Dr.  Leake  says,  that  music 
produces  its  salutary  effects  by  e.xciting  a 
peculiar  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  the  ear, 
which  communicate  with  the  brain,  and  gene- 
ral nervous  system.  He  says  that  its  sove- 
reign influence  over  the  mind  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  that  it  is  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit, 
exalts  the  soul  above  low-thoughted  care,  and 
wraps  it  in  elysium. 

Dr  Cox  relates  a  case  of  the  power  of 
music  on  insanity,  in  which  great  benefit  was 
obtained  in  the  cure  of  a  soldier,  by  the  music 
of  a  fife;  but  the  fife  evidently  produced  its 
effect  by  breaking  through  the  train  of  dis- 
ordered ideas,  and  introducing  new  associa- 
tions, from  the  recollection  of  past  scenes,  in 
which  he  was  warmlv  interested. 


Sense  and  Sound. 

It  is  related  of  Haydn,  that  when  about  to 
compose,  '  noting  down  his  principal  idea 
or  theme,  and  choosing  the  keys  through 
which  he  wished  it  to  pass,  he  imagined  a 
little  romance  which  might  furnish  him  with 
musical  sentiments  and  colours.'  The  strict 
connexion  which  thus  subsisted  between  the 
poetical  and  the  musical  imagination  of  Haydn, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  thus  introduced  into  his  melodies 
an  air  of  reality  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  musical  idea,  though  originally  vigor- 
ous and  impressive,  may  be  clothed  in  phrase- 
ology' so  clumsy,  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  ele- 
gance. This  phra.seology  is  as  capable  of 
improvement,  as  the  modes  of  expression  in 
poetic  language  ;  and  in  the  airs  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  we  discover  that  beautiful  con- 
nexion, that  perpetual  variety  of  expression, 
and  that  polished  elegance  of  manner,  which 
are  so  rarely  met  with  even  in  the  composi- 
tions of  Corelli,  Handel,  Gluck,  or  Arne. 


The  Bard.s. 

The  ancient  bard  has  been  defined  in 
Ossian's  Poems,  to  be  one  '  who  sung  of  the 
battles  ofheroes,  or  the  heavingbreastsof  love.' 
A  correct  ear,  a  fine  voice,  skill  in  instrumen- 
tal music,  and  a  poetical  genius,  were  all  re- 
quisite to  excel  in  the  profession  of  a  bard  ; 
and  as  such  talents  have  ever  been  rare,  the 
few  that  possessed  them  were  highly  esteemed. 
Bards  were  principal  persons  at  every  festival, 
and  at  every  solemnity.  Their  songs,  which, 
by  recording  the  achievements  of  kings  and 
heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  were  the  en- 
tertainment of  every  \\arlike  nation. 

Hesiod  relates,  that  bards  in  his  time  were 
very  numerous  ;  and  Demodocus  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  celebrated  in  his  profession. 
Cicero  informs  us,  that  at  Roman  festivals, 
the  virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men 
were  sung ;  and  we  learn  that  the  same  custom 
prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  on  the  dis- 
coverjr  of  the  New  World.  Father  Gabien 
says,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma- 
rian islands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly 
admired,  because  in  their  songs  are  celebrated 
the  feats  of  their  ancestors. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  however,  did  the 
profession  of  bard  appear  with  such  lustre  as 
in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  Wher- 
ever the  Celtae,  or  Gauls,  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear 
of  their  druids  and  their  bards  ;  and  both 
these  orders  of  men  seem  to  have  existed 
among  them  from  time  immemorial.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  says,  that  the  study  of  the 
most  laudable  arts  among  the  Celtae  was  in- 
troduced by  the  bards,  whose  office  it  was  to 
sing  in  heroic  verse  the  gallant  actions  of 
illustrious  men.  The  druids  had  some  share 
in  promoting  civilization  at  this  period. 
Though  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  account  of 
Gaul,  does  not  expressly  mention  the  bards, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  he  includes  them  under 
the  title  of  druids,  since  he  says,  that  such  as 
were  to  be  initiated  into  this  order,  were 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  great  number 
of  verses,  insomuch  that  some  employed 
twenty  years  in  their  education ;  and  that 
they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  tho.se 
poems  in  writing,  but  sacredly  handed  them 
down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race. 

The  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to 
their  poetry  and  their  bards,  was  so  strong, 
that  amidst  all  the  changes  of  their  own 
government  and  manners,  even  long  after  the 
order  of  the  druids  was  extinct,  and  the 
national  religion  altered,  the  bards  continued 
to  flourish,  not  as  a  set  of  strolling  songsters, 
like  the  Greek  rhapsodists,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  .sup- 
ported by  a  public  establishment.  Thus  we 
find  their  remaining  under  the  same  name, 
and  exercising  the  same  functions  as  of  old, 
in  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  even  to 
very  recent  times,  where  every  chief  had  his 
own  bard,  who  was  considered  as  an  officer  of 
rank  in  his  court. 

The  bards,  as  well  as  the  druids.  were  ex- 
empted from  taxes  and  military  service,  even 
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in  times  of  the  greatest  danger;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  field,  to 
record  and  celebrate  their  great  actions,  they 
had  a  guard  assigned  them  for  their  protec- 
tion. At  all  festivals  and  public  assemblies, 
they  were  seated  near  the  person  of  the  king 
or  chieftain,  and  sometimes  even  above  the 
greatest  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the 
court.  Nor  was  the  profession  of  the  bards 
less  lucrative  than  it  was  honourable  ;  for 
besides  the  valuable  presents  which  they  oc- 
casionally received  from  their  patrons  when 
they  gave  them  uncommon  pleasure  by  their 
performances,  they  had  estates  in  land  allotted 
for  their  support.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
veneration  in  which  the  princes  of  those  times 
held  the  bards,  and  so  highly  were  they 
charmed  and  delighted  with  their  tuneful 
strains,  that  they  sometimes  pardoned  capital 
crimes  for  a  song. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  a  profes- 
sion that  was  at  once  so  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous, and  that  enjoyed  so  many  flatter- 
ing distmctions,  and  desirable  immunities, 
would  not  be  deserted.  It  was,  indeed,  amply 
supplied  ;  and  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
bards  in  some  countries,  particularly  Ireland, 
are  almost  incredible.  In  Ossian,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  a  hundred  bards  belong- 
ing to  one  prince,  singing  and  playing  in  a 
concert  for  his  entertainment.  Every  chief 
bard,  who  was  callnd  A //a/i  Rednn,  or  Doctor 
in  Poetrj',  was  allowed  to  have  thirty  bards  of 
inferior  note  constantly  about  his  person  ;  and 
ever}'  bard  of  the  second  rank,  was  allowed  a 
retinue  of  fifteen  disciples. 

In  the  first  stages  of  society  in  all  countries, 
the  sister  arts  of  music  and  poetry  seem  to 
have  been  alwaj's  united.  Everj'  poet  was  a 
musician,  and  sung  his  own  verses  to  the 
sound  of  .some  musical  instrument.  Indeed 
it  seems  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons, 
as  well  as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
had  no  idea  of  poems  that  were  only  made  to 
be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  sung  to  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments.  The  bards,  says 
Diodorus  Siculus,  'sung  their  poems  to  the 
sound  of  an  instrument  not  unlike  a  Ij-re  ;' 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says,  they  '  cele- 
brated the  brave  actions  of  illustrious  men  in 
heroic  poems,  which  the^'  sung  to  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  lyre  ;'  and  succeeding  writers 
give  these  accounts  full  confirmation. 

The  bardic  profession  in  Britain,  sunk  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans  ;  for  after  the 
Britons  had  submitted  quietly  to  their  yoke, 
yielded  up  their  arms,  and  lost  their  free  and 
martial  spirit,  they  could  take  little  pleasure 
in  hearing  or  repeating  the  songs  of  their 
bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  achievements 
of  their  ancestors.  These  sons  of  song  being 
thus  persecuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  ne- 
glected by  their  own  countrymen,  either 
abandoned  their  country'  or  profession  ;  and 
their  songs  being  no  longer  heard,  were  soon 
forgotten. 

Some  remains  of  the  ancient  bard  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  strolling  minstrels  who  wan- 
dered through  the  country  with  their  harps. 
One  of  the  last  of  these  was  Roberick  Dall, 


who  was  living  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  His  compositions  were  in  great  re- 
pute among  the  Highland  families  of  distinc- 
tion. He  had  a  pleasing  voice,  and  was  a  fine 
player  on  the  harp. 


Musical  Vagaries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling,  Sub-dean  of  West- 
minster, was  very  fond  of  the  viol-da-gamba, 
on  which  he  played  skilfully.     Purcell,  who 
lived  with  him  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
hated  the  viol-da-gamba,  and  determining  to 
teaze  his  friend,  got  some  person  to  write  the 
following  mock  eulogium  on  the  viol,  which 
he   set    in    the  form   of   a  round    for  three 
voices ; 
'  Of  all  the  instruments  that  are. 
None  with  the  viol  can  compare  ; 
Mark  how  the  strings  their  order  keep. 
With  a  -whet,   luhet,  luhet ;    and  a  S7veep, 

suwep,  szoeep; 
But  above  all  this  still  abounds. 
With  a  zingle,  zingle,  zing,  and  a  zit,  zan, 

zounds.' 
This  musical  jeic  d' esprit,  nearly  put  Mr. 
Gostling  out  of  love  with  the  viol-da-gamba. 

Purcell  himself  was  the  subject  of  a  musical 
vagary.     Mr.    Tomlinson  wrote  a  homorous 
Latin  rebus  on   Purcell's  name,  in  which  it  is 
intimated,  that  he  was  not  less  admired  for  his 
performance  on  the  organ,  than  for  his  com- 
positions.    The  verses  were  set  to  music  in 
the  form  of  a  catch,  by   Mr.   Linton.     The 
translation  is  as  follows : 
'A  mate  to  a  cock,  and  com  tall  as  wheat. 
Is  his  Christian  name,  who  in  music's  com- 
plete ; 
His  surname  begins  with  the   grace  of  a 

cat, 
And  concludes  with  the  house  of  a  hermit ; 

note  that. 
His  skill  and  performance  each  auditor  wins, 
But  the  poet  deserves  a  good  kick  on  the 
shins.' 


Dr.  Saunder.son. 

Persons  who  are  deprived  of  sight  are 
generally  blessed  with  a  fine  ear  ;  hence,  per- 
haps, it  arises  that  music  is  a  favourite  study 
with  the  blind.  Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
the  celebrated  blind  mathematician,  was  a 
singular  instance  of  this  delicacy  of  ear.  He 
could  readily  distinguish  to  the  fifth  part  of  a 
note  ;  and  by  his  performance  on  the  flute, 
which  he  had  learned  as  an  amusement  in  his 
younger  years,  discovered  such  a  genius  for 
music,  as  would  probably  have  appeared  as 
wonderful  as  his  excellence  in  the  mathe- 
matics, had  he  cultivated  the  art  with  equal 
application. 


Musical  Orator}^ 

The  Romans  did  not  confine  the  beauties 
of  eloquence  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  powers  of  language,  or  the  niceties  of  com- 
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position ,  but  included  propriety  of  gesture, 
and  melody  of  voice.  Cicero  relates,  '  that 
Caius  Gracchus  had  a  ser\'ant  who  played 
admirably  on  the  flageolet,  and  stood  behind 
the  orator  while  he  was  haranguing,  in  order 
to  rouse  him  when  his  utterance  became  lan- 
guid, or  to  moderate  his  tones  when  they  rose 
too  high.  These  musicians  were  no  doubt  en- 
tertaining to  the  audience  when  the  orator  was 
hea\'y  and  dull,  and  might  be  very  usefully 
employed  to  enliven  a  dull  debate  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 


Infant  Prodigies. 

Several  instances  of  musical  genius  develop- 
ing itself  in  infants,  have  been  mentioned  in 
this  part,  and  in  x\vft  Anecdotes  of  Youth  ;  to 
those  may  be  added  the  following,  which  are 
equally  striking. 

John  Hummell,  a  native  of  Vienna,  dis- 
covered a  strong  propensity  for  music  be- 
fore he  was  three  years  old.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  utter  his  letters  distinctly  and  with 
facility,  he  commenced  his  musical  education 
under  his  father.  After  some  time,  he  becarne 
a  pupil  of  Mozart,  whose  manner  and  taste  in 
playing  on  the  piano-forte,  he  faithfully  copied. 
When  about  five  years  of  age,  he  played  pub- 
licly in  the  most  correct  style,  and  composed 
some  select  pieces  of  music. 

In  1791,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  Hum- 
mell came  to  England,  where  his  astonishing 
performance  on  the  grand  pianoforte,  at  the 
Hanover  Square  concerts,  and  other  places  in 
London,  were  the  subject  of  universal  ad- 
miration. A  professional  gentleman  who  heard 
him  on  onoof  these  occasions,  says  he  played 
one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  he  ever  heard, 
with  the  greatest  neatness  and  precision  ;  and 
he  adds,  '  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
few  professors  would  attempt  to  surmount  the 
many  e.vtremely  difficult  and  complicated 
passages  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  this 
lesson,  and  which  he  e.xecuted,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  testimony  of  the  ear,  with- 
out missing  a  single  note.  The  lesson  was  of 
his  own  composition.' 

Charles  and  Samuel  Weslej',  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley  of  Bristol,  were  both 
remarkable  for  musical  precocity.  Charles, 
before  he  was  three  years  old,  played  a  tune 
on  the  harpsichord  readily  and  In  correct  time. 
His  mother  had  used  this  instrument  almost 
from  his  birth,  to  quiet  and  amuse  him  ;  and 
before  he  could  speak,  he  would  not  sufter 
her  to  play  with  one  hand  only,  but  would 
take  the  other  and  put  it  on  the  keys.  As  his 
years  increased  his  abilities  improved,  and  he 
became  a  celebrated  composer,  particularly  in 
some  pieces  for  two  organs,  which  were  ably 
performed  by  himself  and  his  brother. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  brother  of  Charles, 
when  three  years  old,  attempted  to  play 
'God  save  the  Queen,'  '  Fisher's  Minuet,'  and 
other  tunes  ;  and  before  he  was  nine  years  of 
age,  he  composed  several  oratorios,  particu- 
larly the  oratorio  of  Ruth,  produced  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  old.  Dr.  Boyce  being 
on  a  vi'-.it  to  old  Mr.  Weslej',  was  shown  this 


oratorio,  when  after  perusing  it  with  great 
attention,  he  praised  it  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  and  said,  '  Nature  has  given  to 
this  child,  by  intuition,  what  it  has  cost  me 
many  years  of  close  application  to  acquire.' 

In  1790,  there  was  a  child  little  more  than 
four  years  old,  brought  from  Warwickshire, 
to  London,  whose  musical  talents  e.xcited 
great  astonishment.  The  boy,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  maltster  of  the  name  of  Appleton, 
near  Birmingham,  had,  until  he  was  more 
than  three  years  old,  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
all  notes  of  melody,  that  he  constantly  burst 
into  tears  when  either  his  father  or  mother 
sung,  or  played  on  any  instrument.  But 
suddenly  he  became  so  passionately  en- 
amoured of  those  sounds,  to  which  he  had 
before  shown  such  signs  of  aversion.  In  nine 
months  he  was  able  to  play  several  of  the 
difficult  fugues  of  Handel  and  Corelli  on  the 
pianoforte  and  organ,  with  fine  taste,  and  the 
most  discriminative  touch. 


Modern  Min.strel. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Germany,  when  at 
Perghen,  met  with  an  amusing  itinerant,  who 
seemed  to  live  more  by  his  wits  than  his  work. 
He  paid  for  his  potatoes  and  straw  like  the 
ancient  bards,  by  reciting  songs,  poems,  and 
stories.  The  principal  subjects  of  his  themes 
were  the  triumphs,  real  and  imaginary,  of 
the  Prussian  armies,  the  fatherly  care  of 
General  Blucher,  and  the  crimes  of  Bonaparte 
He  seemed  to  have  collected  all  that  had  been 
written  on  these  subjects,  and  quite  charmed 
the  people  of  the  inn  where  he  stopped,  by 
his  recitals.  They  were  doubly  pleased  when 
he  sang  any  which  they  knew,  and  when  they 
could  join  with  him.  They  had  also  learned 
to  sing  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Prussians, 
and  nothing  but  these  war  songs  seemed  to 
give  them  pleasure. 


Earl  of  Mornington. 

The  late  Earl  of  Mornington,  the  father  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  one  of 
the  few  noble  composers  that  the  history-  of 
music  has  to  record.  His  lordship,  when  an 
infant,  and  in  his  nurse's  arms,  was  uncom- 
monly attentive  whenever  his  father,  who  was 
a  good  musician,  played  on  the  violin.  A 
musician  of  the  name  of  Dubourg,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  distinguished  performer  on  that 
instrument,  being  once  at  the  earl'.s  house, 
and  offering  to  take  the  violin,  the  child  mani- 
fested the  strongest  objections  to  his  father's 
parting  with  it  ;  but  when  he  heard  Dubourg 
play,  his  infant  mind  became  so  sensible  of 
the  superiority,  that  he  would  never  after 
permit  his  father  to  play  when  Dubourg  was 
present. 

The  earl  did  not  commence  performer  untii 
he  was  nine  years  old  ;  but  his  lordship  was 
soon  so  distinguished  for  his  musical  abilities, 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,    and  he 
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was  appointed  king's  professor.  One  of  his 
songs,  '  Here  in  cool  grot,'  has  always  been 
much  admired. 


Dr.  Johnson. 

Although  Dr.  Johnson  had  no  ear  for  music, 
yet  he  was  sensible  that    to  many  persons  it  j 
was  a  source  of  exquisite  delight,   and  in  his  1 
opinion,  all  such  enjoyed  an  additional  sense. 

I'he  Doctor,  when  one  day  at  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
listened  very  attentively  while  ^liss  Thrale 
played  upon  the  haipsichord.  Dr.  Burney, 
who  was  present,  observing  it,  said,  '  I  be-  1 
lieve,  sir,  we  shall  make  a  musician  of  you  at 
last.'  Johnson,  with  great  complacency,  re- 
plied, '  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  \ 
sense  given  to  me.' 


Modern  Effects  of  Music. 

The  effects  of  music  are  as  varied  as  the 
dispositions  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  has  in- 
fluence. To  some  it  is  the  source  of  the  most 
pleasurable  sensations  ;  on  others,  its  effects 
are  directly  the  reverse.  Mr.  Eastcott  relates 
an  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
on  whom  the  first  impression  of  music  was  of 
the  most  pleasing  kind  ;  in  the  course  of  time 
he  found  its  effects  increase  so  much  on  his 
nerv'es,  that  for  many  years  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  room  previous  to  its  being  intro- 
duced. In  vain  he  tried  to  'get  the  better  of 
his  feelings,  fearing  he  might  appear  ridicu- 
lous in  the  opinion  of  the  world  :  but  two  suc- 
ceeding experiments  deterred  him  from  mak- 
ing another,  for  he  was  both  times  seized  with 
a  convulsion  in  his  jaw.  The  last  time  he 
was  so  generally  convulsed,  that  his  friends 
were  greatly  alarmed.  The  song  which  thus 
subdued  him,  was, 

*  Come,  ever-smiling  liberty,' 
in  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccahetis. 

A   gentleman    of    the    faculty    residing  in 
Devonshire,  being  at  a  musical  society  there, 
on  heanng  a  trio   of  Lampugnani's,    fell  into 
a  fainting  fit,  which  entirely  deprived  him  of 
speech  and  recollection  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Music  had  generally  this   effect   on  him,   but 
he  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  could   never  re- 
sist the   temptation  of  hearing  it,  though  he 
paid  so  dearly  for  it.     Some    years  after  this 
he  was  in  London,  when  he  went    to  witness 
Dr.   Arne's  opera  of  Arta.verxes ;  he  stood 
over  the  orchestra  during   the  overture   with  1 
some  difficulty ;  but  the  first  song  overcame  1 
him,  and  he  fell  senseless  against  the  back  of  ' 
the  bo.'c.     The  house  was  immediately  in  great 
confusion  ;  a  surgeon,   who   happened  to  sit  , 
near  him,  got  him  conveyed  into  the  lobby,  j 
•where  he  applied  the  lancet,    and    after  some 
time,  succeeded  in  restoring  him.  \ 

A  more  melancholy  circumstance  occurred  . 
on  the' first  grand  performance  of  Handel's  i 
commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbej'-.  Mr.  | 
Burton,  a  celebrated  chorus  singer,  was  on  the  i 
commencement  of  the  overture  of  Esther^  so  , 
violently  agitated,  that  after  laying  in  a  famt-  ; 


ing  fit  for  some  time,  he  expired.  At  inter- 
vals he  was  able  to  speak,  and  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
music  which  had  thus  so  fatally  operated  upon 
him. 

Dr.  Halifax,  the  Bi.shop  of  Gloucester,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  performances  of  the  Messiah,  at 
the  same  commemoration,  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  wished  to  quit  the  abbey, 
fearing  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear  up 
against  its  extraordinary  efl^ects. 

A  country  gentleman,  who  was  present  at 
the  same  time,  declared,  before  the  perform- 
ance commenced,  that  curiosity,  and  a  wish 
to  save  his  credit  ^Mith  his  neighbours  at  his 
return,  were  his  chief  motives  for  attending, 
as  he  never  experienced  much  pleasure  from 
music.  He  was,  however,  soon  so  affected, 
that  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  confessed  that  he  felt  transports  of  which 
he  had  never  before  formed  the  slightest  con- 
ception. 

Another  gentleman,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  been  able  to  attend  an  oratorio,  and  very 
seldom  an  opera,  without  falling  asleep,  so 
tedious  did  they  seem,  was  so  unconsciously 
delighted  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel, 
that  the  whole  day's  performance  seemed  to 
him  but  the  work  of  a  single  hour.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  music  in  its  most  refined  state, 
on  minds  insensible  to  its  ordinary'  charms. 


Musical  Quari-els. 

In  the  year  1802  such  a  number  ofdissensions 
prevailed  among  the  professors  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire de  Musique  in  Paris,  that  it  was  feared 
the  institution  was  going  to  be  dissolved. 
A  wit  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  the 
occasion : — 
'  J'admire  leurs  talens,  et  meme  leur  genie, 

Mais,  au  fait,  ils  ont  un  grand  tort ; 
C'est  de  s'intituler  Professeurs  d'Harmonie, 

Et  de  n'etre  jamais  d'accord.' 


Beethoven. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  com- 
posers is  Beethoven,  whose  style  is  decidedlj- 
different  from  that  of  Haydn.  "The  sympho- 
nies of  Haj'dn  may  bo  compared  to  little 
operas,  formed  upon  natural  occurrences,  all 
within  the  verge  of  probability  ;  those  of 
Beethoven  are  romances  of  the  wildest  inven- 
tion, exhibiting  a  supern-itural  agency,  which 
powerfullj'  affects  the  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion. 

The  genius  of  Beethoven  is  of  that  cha- 
racter which  is  scarcely  likely  to  receive 
justice  from  his  contemporaries;  it  seems  to 
anticipate  a  future  age.  In  one  comprehen- 
sive view  he  .surveyed  all  that  science  has 
hitherto  produced,  but  regards  it  only  as  the 
basis  of  that  superstructure  which  harmony  is 
capable  of  raising;.  He  mea.sures  the  talents 
and  resources  of  every  preceding  artist,  and, 
as  it  were,  collects  into  a  focus  their  scattered 
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rays.  In  sacred  music  he  is  preeminently 
great.  The  dark  tone  of  his  mind  is  in  unison 
with  that  solemn  style  which  the  services  of 
the  church  require  ;  and  the  gigantic  harmony 
which  he  wields  enables  him  to  excite  by 
sounds  a  terror  hitherto  unknown. 

This  sublimity  is  fully  displayed  in  the 
Moittit  of  Olives.  The  movement  which 
describes  the  march  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
when  they  go  out  in  search  of  Jesus,  is  remark- 
able for  novelty  and  effect  ;  the  passage,  '  he 
came  towards  this  mountain,  he'll  not  escape 
our  search,'  partakes  of  the  solemnity  of  a 
march,  yet  possesses  a  character  of  activity 
and  enterprise.  The  mutations  of  the  har- 
mony are  constantly  turning  the  course  of 
the  melody  into  every  direction. 

The  last  chorus  may  be  quoted  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  true  sublime.  The  sinfonia 
which  introduces  it,  when  performed  in  a 
spacious  church,  is  a  continued  clash  of  sounds, 
so  tremendous  as  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of 
danger  in  the  highest  degree.  During  the 
solemn  enunciation  of  the  words,  '  Hallelujah 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son  of  God,'  a  succes- 
sion of  vivid  and  appalling  shocks  of  sound 
proceeds  from  the  accompaniment,  the  effect 
of  which  is  truly  electrical. 


'Don  Giovanni.' 

The  story  of  '  Don  Giovanni,'  founded  on  a 
Spanish  tradition,  was  first  introduced  upon 
the  stage  as  a  comedy,  under  the  title  of  El 
Burlador  de  Sevilla,  y  Covibidado  dc  Piedra; 
or  John  of  Seville,  and  the  Guest  of  Stone, 
by  Gabriel  Tellez,  of  Madrid.  It  was  soon 
translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and  also 
by  Gilberto.  and  was  performed  with  so  much 
success  in  this  language,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  also  at  Paris,  that  Moliere,  being  strongly 
solicited  by  his  company  of  comedians  to 
write  an  imitation  of  it,  produced  Le  Festin 
de  Pier7-e,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  in  prose, 
which  was  first  represented  in  1663.  The 
piece  was  shortly  afterwards  put  into  verse 
by  T.  Corneille,  who  added  two  scenes,  and 
thus  it  has  been  performed  on  the  French 
stage  ever  since.  Two  more  French  pieces 
have  also  been  written  on  the  subject. 

In  1676,  Shadwell,  the  poet  laureate,  drama- 
tized the  storj'  as  a  tragedy,  called  the  Liber- 
tine, but  he  made  his  hero  so  wantonly 
wicked,  and  the  catastrophe  so  horrible,  that 
it  was  scarcely  fit  for  the  stage  ;  yet  the 
author  thought  it  had  a  good  moral  tendency, 
and  in  his  preface  relates  that  he  had  been 
credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  he  had 
seen  it  acted  in  Italy,  by  the  name  of  Atheisto 
Fiibninato,  in  churches  on  Sundays,  as  a  part 
of  devotion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Gol- 
doni  added  one  more  to  the  numerous  dramas 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  licentious 
Spanish  grandee,  and  entitled  it,  Do7i  Gio- 
vanni Tcnorio,  o  sia,  II  Dissoluto. 

\Vhen  Mr.  Palmer  had  the  theatre  in  Well- 
close  Square,  he  introduced  the  story  con- 
verted into  a  pantomimic  ballet   of  action, 


under  the  title  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  Libertitte 
Destroyed :  and  thus  it  Ions  continued 
popular. 

The  Italian  opera  of  Dofi  Giovanni,  which 
has  been  so  unprecedentedly  popular,  was 
written  and  adapted  for  representation  by 
Lorenzo  de  Ponte,  who  was  engaged  for  some 
time  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards  in  London,  in 
the  poetical  department  of  the  Italian  Theatre. 
The  music  was  composed  by  Mozart  for  the 
theatre  at  Prague,  where  it  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  1787.  [See  Anecdotes  of 
Genius.}  But  as  late  as  1811  we  find  a  perio- 
dical writer  complaining  that  'we  are  still 
doomed  to  listen  to  the  effeminate  strains  of 
Italy,  and  the  nursery  songs  of  Pucito,  while 
the  gorgeous  and  terrific  Don  fnafi,  and  the 
beautiful  Clevienza  di  Tito,  are  unopened  and 
unknown  to  thousands.'  ]Mr.  Ayrton,  who 
had  the  musical  direction  of  the  Opera  House 
in  1817,  had  the  merit,  we  believe,  of  intro- 
ducing both  these  operas  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Englisii  public.  Nothing  could  be  com- 
pleter than  their  success,  more  especially  that 
of  Don  fjian.  It  was  performed  twenty-six 
nights  in  succession,  although  the  season  of 
the  Opera  House  seldom  e.xtends  to  more 
than  si.xty-five,  and  attracted  the  most  over- 
flowing audiences.  More  half  guineas  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  at  the  door  than  were 
ever  known,  and  the  very  unusual  expedient 
was  resorted  to  of  increasing  the  pit  area  by 
an  addition  from  the  bo.ves.  The  ballet, 
which  had  been  hitherto  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  object  of  attraction,  was  thrown  com- 
pletely into  the  shade,  and  a  character  of 
sublimity  was  given  to  the  opera,  which  has 
since  rendered  it  one  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual pleasures. 

Madame  Feodor. 

The  performers  of  the  Opera  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  sacrificing  sense  to  sound, 
at  the  expense,  frequently,  of  all  meaning, 
order,  and  consistency.  Since  !Metastasio 
and  JNIozart  have  '  married  music  to  immortal 
verse,'  a  great  amendment  in  this  particular 
may  be  observed.  But  old  habits  are  not 
easily  eradicated,  and  we  still  now  and  then 
find  even  the  best  performers  taking  strange 
liberties  with  the  text  of  their  authors.  Thus 
when  the  ClemeJiza  di  Tito  was  first  brought 
out  in  this  country,  in  18 17,  INIadame  Feodor 
wished  that  a  song,  in  which  she  expected  to 
make  a  great  impression,  but  which  was 
placed  by  the  author  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  should  be  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first.  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  musical  director  of 
the  Opera  House,  observed  that  this  would 
never  do,  since,  in  the  song,  Madame  has  to 
bid  adieu  to  her  friends  after  being  banished, 
and  the  transposition  would  be  putting  the 
farewell  first,  and  the  banishment  afterward.s. 
Madame  Feodor  could  not,  however,  be  per- 
.suaded  to  view  this  mutation  as  of  the  least 
consequence  ;  and  Signor  Vestris,  poet  to  the 
King's  Theatre,  was  appealed  to.  Signor 
Vestris  thought  also  that  the  change  was  of 
no  consequence  ;  but  stated,  as  his  reason  for 
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Ais  opinion,  '  that  the  wholeness  and  consist- 
tncj'^  of  the  opera  as  originally  written  had  by 
tyrant  custom  been  so  completely  ruined,  that 
any  farther  change  -was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
mce.'  As  Vestris,  however,  only  spoke  of 
R'hat  had  been  the  case  on  the  continent,  Mr. 
tVyrton  resolved  that  no  such  absurd  distor- 
tions should  injure  the  introduction  of  Metas- 
tasio  to  an  English  public,  and  Madame 
Feodor  was  obliged,  in  obedience  to  manage- 
rial authority,  to  .sing  the  song  where  the 
author  had  placed  it — that  is,  in  its  right 
place. 


Catalani. 

Madame  Angelica  Catalani,  who  was  bom 
at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  Roman  States,  in  1780. 
was  educated  at  the  convent  of  Gubio,  where 
her  exquisite  voice  soon  rendered  her  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  nuns,  jealous  of  her  supe- 
riority, succeeded  in  getting  her  prohibited 
from  singing  in  the  church.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  quitted  the  convent,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  music  that  she  soon 
ventured  to  compete  with  the  two  famous 
singers,  Marchesi  and  Crescentini.  She 
shone  successively  at  the  theatres  of  Venice, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome  ;  and  was  then 
invited  to  Lisbon,  where  she  remained  four 
years,  with  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand 
cruzados.  She  next  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  queen, 
who  loaded  her  with  favours.  One  concert 
which  she  gave  in  that  capital  produced  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  guineas.  England 
was  the  next  theatre  of  her  exertions ;  and 
during  her  first  stay  here,  she  is  said  to  have 
earned  more  than  ;^50,ooo.  She  aftenvards 
visited  all  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
was  everj'where  received  with  a  degree  of 
distinction  and  liberality  never  before,  per- 
haps, experienced  by  any  public  singer. 

At  Berlin,  she  received  a  complimentary 
letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  accompanied  by  the  grand 
medal  of  the  Academy. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  presented  her 
with  a  superb  ornament  of  opals  and  diamonds, 
and  the  magistracy  of  Vienna,  to  manifest 
their  sense  of  her  charitable  contributions  to 
the  institutions  of  that  capital,  struck  a  medal 
to  her  honour. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  on 
her  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  embraced 
her  at  parting,  and  loaded  her  with  rich  pre- 
sents, consisting  of  a  girdle  of  diamonds  and 
other  ornaments.  During  the  four  months 
she  remained  in  St.  Petersburg  she  realised 
fifteen  thousand  guineas  ! 

The  late  King  of  Wirtemberg  was  so  capti- 
vated with  her  singing,  that  on  his  death, 
which  happened  soon  after  her  arrival  at 
Stutgard,  her  name  was  among  the  last  words 
he  uttered. 

One  'of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Madame  Catalani's  voice  is — force.  Indped, 
distance  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
true  enjoyment,  to  forming  a  true  notion  of 


this  wonderful  woman's  powers.  All  her  effects 
are  calculated  to  operate  through  a  vast 
space  ;  and  on  persons  near  to  her  the  impres- 
sion is  often  overpowering.  At  a  rehearsal  at 
the  Arg^-U  Rooms,  young  Linley  \\a;  so  asto- 
nished with  the  grandeur  with  which  the  song 
of  '  Delia  Superba  Roma'  burst  from  her  lips, 
that  forgetting  his  own  task,  he  played  a 
wrong  note,  and  on  being  rebuked  for  it  by 
the  fair  syren,  he  fainted,  and  dropped  from 
his  seat  ! 


Mrs.  Salmon. 

From  the  engaging  sweetness  of  this  lady's 
voice,  she  is,  with  many  persons,  a  greater 
favourite  than  even  the  mighty  Catalani. 
When  the  latter  was  at  Bath,  a  lady,  who 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  ticket  for 
one  of  the  concerts,  applied  to  M.  Valla- 
brique,  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  ^ladame  Catalani,  to  procure  her  admis- 
sion. M.  Vallabriquc  assured  the  fair  soli- 
citor that  such  were  the  prodigious  attractions 
of  Madame  Catalani  that  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  gratify  her  wishes.  '  Oh  !* 
said  the  lady,  '  but  I  don't  care  about  Cata- 
lani, /  'wa7it  to  hear  Mrs.  Salmon.' 


Agajari. 

Lucretia  Agujari,  or  tlie  Agujari,  as  she 
was  always  called,  v.-as,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  singer  ever  heard  in  this  country, 
previous  to  Catalani  or  Billington.  She  first 
visited  England  in  1773,  when  the  proprietors 
of  the  Pantheon  engaged  her  at  the  enormous 
salary  of  otie  hicnd7-ed  pounds  per  night,  for 
singing  two  songs  only.  The  lower  part  of 
her  voice  was  full,  round,  and  finely  toned, 
and  its  compass  really  amazing.  She  had  two 
octaves  of  natural  voice,  from  A  on  the  fifth 
line  in  the  bass,  to  A  on  the  sixth  line  in  the 
treble  ;  and  beyond  that  in  nit,  she  had,  in 
early  youth,  more  than  another  octave.  She 
has  even  been  heard  to  ascend  to  B  b  in  altis- 
simo.  Her  shake  was  open  and  perfect :  her 
intonation  true  ;  her  execution  marked  and 
rapid  ;  and  the  style  of  her  singing,  in  the 
natural  compass  of  her  voice,  grand  and 
majestic. 


Dr.  Aldrich. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  not  less  em.inent  as  a  musi- 
cian than  a  divine.  By  the  happy  talent 
which  he  possessed  of  naturalising  the  com- 
positions of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and 
accommodating  them  to  an  English  ear,  he 
increased  the  stores  of  our  own  church  with 
va-xny  of  the  notes  of  Palestrina,  Carissimi, 
Victoria,  and  other  distinguished  composers, 
and  many  of  his  anthems  and  other  services 
of  the  church,  are  still  frequently  sung  in  our 
cathedrals. 

Though  the  doctor  chiefly  apphed  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  yet  being  a 
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man  of  humour,  he  could  divert  himself  by- 
producing  pieces  of  a  lighter  kind.  There 
are  two  catches  of  his,  the  one,  '  Hark,  the 
bonny  Christ  Church  Bells  ;'  the  other, 
entitled,  '  A  Smoking  Catch,'  to  be  sung  by 
four  men  smoking  their  pipes,  which  is  as 
difficult  to  sing  as  it  is  amusing. 


Signoras  Cuzzoni  and  Bordoni. 

The  celebrated  Francesca  Cuzzoni  appeared 
in  England,  as  a  first-rate  singer,  in  1723; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  arrived  her  dis- 
tinguished rival,  Faustina  Bordoni.  These 
two  extraordinary  singers  so  excited  the 
attention  of  the  public,  that  a  party  spirit 
was  formed  between  their  respective  advo- 
cates, as  violent  and  as  inveterate  as  any 
that  ever  occurred  relative  to  matters  either 
political  or  theological ;  and  yet  their  talents 
and  style  of  singing  were  so  different,  as 
not  to  admit  of  regular  comparison.  Cuzzoni 
possessed  a  creative  fancy,  and  enjoyed  the 
power  of  occasionally  accelerating  and  retard- 
ing the  measure  in  the  most  artificial  and  able 
manner.  Her  intonations  were  so  just,  and 
so  fixed,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  not  the 
power  to  sing  out  of  tune. 

Bordoni  invented  a  new  kind  of  singing, 
by  running  divisions,  with  a  neatness  and 
velocity  which  astonished  all  who  heard  her  ; 
and  by  taking  her  breath  imperceptibly,  she 
had  the  art  of  sustaining  a  note  apparently 
longer  than  any  other  singer. 


Guadagni. 

Gaetano  Guadagni  was  selected  by  Handel 
to  execute  those  parts  of  his  oratorios  of 
Messiah  and  Saiiison,  which  were  composed 
for  Mrs.  Cibber.  The  music  he  sung  was  the 
most  simple  imaginable  ;  a  few  notes,  with 
frequent  pauses,  and  opportunities  of  being 
liberated  from  the  composer  and  the  band, 
were  all  that  he  required.  In  these  seemingly 
extemporaneous  effusions,  he  displayed  the 
native  power  of  melody,  unaided  by  harmony, 
or  even  by  unisonous  accompaniment;  the 
pleasure  he  communicated,  proceeded  prin- 
cipally from  his  artful  manner  of  diminishing 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  like  the  dying  notes  of 
the  yEolian  harp.  Most  other  singers  affect  a 
swell,  or  viessa-df-vocc ;  but  Guadagni,  after  j 
beginning  a  note  with  force,  attenuated  it 
delicately,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
and  giving  his  last  whispers  all  the  effect  of 
distance,  they  seemed  to  ascend  till  the  sound 
was  totally  lost  in  the  ecstasy  of  hearing. 
Though  no  note  was  heard,  the  ear  Ustened  as 
if  it  expected  a  return. 


Yaniewicz. 

When  Yaniev.'icz,  the  musician,  first  came 
to  this  country,  he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  One  day,  after  paying  several  visits, 
he  called  a  hackney  coach,  and  having  seated 


himself,  the  coachman  enquired  whither  he 
should  drive  him? 

Vanieiuicz.  '  Home,  moti  mni  ;  you  go  me 
home.' 

Coachman.     '  Home,  sir  !  but  where  ? ' 

I  rt«.  '  Ah  I  me  not  know  ;  de  name  of  de 
street  has  eschape  out  of  my  memory,  I  have 
forgot  him.  What  shall  I  do  ? '  The  coach- 
man smiling,  he  continued)  '  Ah  I  you  are 
gay  ;  come  now,  you  understand  de  musique, 
eh  ! ' 

Coachiitaii.  '  Music,  what's  that  to  do  with 
the  street?' 

Yan.  '  Ah  !  voiis  verrez,  you  shall  see.* 
He  then  hummed  a  tune,  and  enquired,  '  Vat 
is  dat  ? ' 

Coachv;a7!.     '  \Vhy,  Malbrook.' 

Ya7i.  '  Ah  !  dat  is  him.  Marlbro'  Street ; 
now  you  drive  me  home.' 


Ballad   Singers. 

We  find  most  of  ourverj-  ancient  English  bal- 
lads divided  into  what  are  termed  fits,  a  phrase 
derived  from  their  being  so  divided,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  at  intervals,  in  the 
course  of  fasting,  that  is,  by  fits  or  inter- 
missions. Thus  Puttenham,  in  his  'Art  of 
English  Poesy,'  1580,  says,  'The  Epitha- 
lamium  was  divided  by  breaches  into  three 
parts,  to  serve  for  three  several  fits,  or  times, 
to  be  sung.'  From  the  same  writer,  we  learn 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  state  of 
ballad  singing  in  that  age.  Speaking  of  the 
quick  returns  of  one  manner  of  time,  in  the 
short  measure  used  by  common  rhymers, 
these,  he  says  '  Glut  the  ear,  unless  it  be  in 
small  and  popular  musics,  sung  by  the  cantos 
baiique  upon  benches  and  barrels'  heads, 
where  they  have  none  other  audience  than 
boys,  or  country  fellows  that  pass  by  them  in 
the  street,  or  such  like  tavern  minstrels,  that 
give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  their  matter 
being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old  time,  as 
the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reports  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Adam  Bell, 
and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other 
old  romances,  or  historical  rhymes,  made 
purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common 
people  at  Christmas  dinners,  brideales,  and  in 
taverns,  and  ale-houses,  and  such  other  places 
of  base  resort.'  This  species  of  entertainment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  ancient  bards,  was,  in  the  time  of  Putten- 
ham, falling  into  neglect  ;  but  that  it  was  not 
even  then  wholly  excluded  from  more  genteel 
assemblies,  he  gives  us  room  to  infer  from 
another  passage  ;  for  speaking  in  relation  to 
the  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  he  was 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, at  a  time  when  the  whole  band  con- 
sisted of  men  of  distinguished  birth  and  for- 
tune, he  says,  'We  ourselves  have  written  for 
pleasure,  a  little  brief  romance,  cr  historical 
ditty,  in  the  English  tongue,  in  short  and  long 
metre,  and  by  breaches  or  divisions  [i.  e.  fits) 
to  be  more  commodiously  sung  to  the  harp, 
in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company 
shall  be   desirous  to  hear  of  old  adventures 
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and  valiances  of  nobfe  knights  in  times  past, 
as  those  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Kmights  of 
the  Round  Table,  Sir  IJevis  of  Southampton, 
and  others  Hke.' 

A    '  groat '  appears  to  have  been  in  those 
days  the  standard  price  for  a  '  Fit  of  Mirth  ; '  I 
and  if  we  consider  that  in  the  age  of  Queen  ! 
Elizabeth,    a    groat    must    have    been    more  I 
than  equivalent  to  a  shilling  now,  we  may  in-  | 
fer  that  harpers  were  even  then,  when  their 
art  was  on  the  decline,  upon  a  far  more  re- 
putable footing  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.     That  thej'  were  respectable,  nay,  ele- 
gant in   their  appearance,    we   may    further 
learn  from  the  description  given  of  the  old 
blind  beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  : 
'  But  in    comes    the    beggar  clad   in   a   silk 

cloke, 
A  fairc  velvet  capp,  a  feather  had  he. 
And  now  a  musician  for  sooth  he  would  be.' 


Jomelli. 

In  1741,  that  genius  of  music,  Jomelli,  was 
sent  for  to  Bologna,  to  compose  an  opera. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  see 
the  celebrated  Father  Martini,  without  mak- 
ing himself  known,  and  begged  to  be  received 
into  the  number  of  his  pupils.  Father  Martini 
gave  him  a  subject  for  a  fugicc ;  and  finding 
that  he  executed  it  in  a  superior  manner, 
'  Who  are  you  ? '  said  he,  '  are  you  making 
game  of  me?  It  is  I  who  need  to  learn  of 
you  ;  I  .say,  who  are  you  ?'  '  I  am  Jomelli,  the 
professor,  who  is  to  write  the  opera  to  be  per- 
formed here  ne.xt  autumn,  and  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  teach  me  the  great  art  of  never  being 
embarrassed  by  my  own  ideas.' 


The  Piano-Forte. 

The  invention  of  the  piano-forte  has  formed 
an  era  in  the  art  of  music.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  developing  the  sublimest  ideas  of 
the  composer,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  touch 
has  enabled  him  to  give  the  lightest  shades, 
as  well  as  the  boldest  strokes  of  musical 
e.xpression. 

The  first  piano-forte  was  made  by  Father 
Wood,  an  English  monk,  at  Rome,  about  the 
year  1711.  for  Mr.  Crisp,  the  author  of 
'Virginia.'  The  tone  of  this  instrument  was 
much  superior  to  that  produced  by  quills,  with 
the  additional  power  cf  producing  all  the 
shades  of  piano  and  /orte  by  the  fingers ; 
it  was  on  this  last  account  it  received  its 
name. 

Fulk  Greville,  Esq.,  purcha.sed  it  from  Mr. 
Crisp  for  100  guineas,  and  it  remained  unique 
in  this  country  for  many  years,  until  Plenius, 
the  maker  of  the  lyrichord,  made  one  in  imi- 
tation of  it. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Chr.  Bach  in  this 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  his  concert 
in  conjunction  with  Abel,  all  the  harpsichord 
makers  tried  their  mechanical  powers  at 
piano-fortes  ;    but    the    first    attempts    were 


always  on  the  large  size,  till  Zumpe,  a  German, 
constructed  small  piano-fortes  of  the  shape  of 
the  virginal,  of  which  the  tone  was  very- 
sweet,  and  the  touch,  with  a  little  use,  was 
equal  to  any  degree  of  rapidity.  These,  from 
their  low  prices,  the  convenience  of  their  form, 
as  well  a.';  power  of  e.xpression,  suddenlj'  grew 
into  such  favour,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  the  kingdom  where  a  keyed  instru- 
ment ever  had  admission,  but  was  supplied 
with  one  of  Zumpe's  piano-fortes,  for  which 
there  was  nearly  as  great  a  demand  in  France 
as  in  England.  In  short,  he  could  not  make 
them  fast  enough  to  gratify  the  public  fond- 
ness for  them.  Pohlman,  whose  instruments 
were  very  inferior  in  tone,  fabricated  a  great 
number  for  such  as  Zumpe  was  unable  to 
supply.  From  this  period,  the  piano-forte  has 
constantly  been  improving,  until  it  has  at- 
tained its  present  complete  state. 


Mr.  Braham. 

All  Europe  has  done  homage  to  the  trans- 
cendent talents  of  this  emment  English  singer. 
When  he  left  England,  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  several  examples  of  excellence  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  that  region 
of  melody,  Italy,  he  first  repaired,  in  company 
with  Signora  Storace,  to  Paris,  where  they 
arrived  the  day  preceding  the  i8th  Fructidor. 
The  revolutionary  fury  had  not  so  absorbed 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  Parisians,  as  to 
extinguish  taste,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  real 
talent  without  distinction  of  country.  The 
performances  of  Braham  and  Signora  Storace 
in  the  French  capital,  were  listened  to  with 
the  most  eager  delight ;  and  the  courteous  at- 
tentions they  received,  induced  them  to  pro- 
long a  visit  of  three  weeks,  to  a  stay  of  eight 
months. 

During  this  time,  they  received  increasing 
testimonies  of  public  and  private  esteem,  and 
the  concerts  they  gave  were  crowded  at  the 
price  of  a  louis  d'or  each  ticket,  although  the 
general  admittance  to  concerts  was  only  six 
francs.  When  Mr.  Braham  quitted  France 
for  Italy,  he  was  provided  with  letters  of  re- 
commendation, in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
protection  from  the  French  Directorj'^,  to  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  in  the  several  states 
of  Italy. 

When  at  Florence,  the  celebrated  vocal  per- 
former, David,  invited  Mr.  Braham  to  dinner, 
and  in  the  evening  they  sung  several  airs  to- 
gether. One  of  Braham's  was  a  bravura 
composed  for  him  by  Rauzzini.  When  he  had 
concluded,  David  said,  '  In  my  youth  I  could 
have  done  the  same ;'  and  being  asked  who  he 
thought  the  best  tenor  singer  in  Italy,  he  an- 
swered, '  Dopo  di  me,  I'  Inglese.'  'Next  to 
me,  the  Englishman.' 

At  Venice,  the  celebrated  composer  Cima- 
rosa  was  summoned  from  Naples,  expressly  to 
write  an  opera,  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Braham's 
extraordinary  powers  ;  and  when  he  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  Cimarosa  expressed  his  high 
opinion  of  his  vocal  abilities,  by  saying,  he 
would  compose  for  him  such  a  scena  as  had 
s  s 
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never  yet  been  heard  in  Venice.  This  was 
Cimarosa's  last  composition,  for  he  died 
poisoned,  as  was  suspected,  by  a  rival  com- 
poser, impatient  of  his  high  and  well-merited 
fame. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  study  abroad  ;  and  there  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  singer,  who  so  happily  united 
the  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the  Italian,  with 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  English  style. 
As  a  composer,  IMr.  Braham  also  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished rank. 

In  no  part  of  his  art  is  Braham  more  dis- 
tinguished, than  in  the  use  of  the  falsetto  ;  his 
success  in  this  respect,  indeed,  forms  an  era 
in  singing.  When  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
from  a  facility  of  taking  up  the  falsetto  on 
two  or  three  notes  of  his  compass  at  pleasure, 
he  had  so  completely  assimilated  the  natural 
and  falsetto  at  their  junction,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  discover  where  he  took  it,  though 
a  peculiar  tone  in  the  highest  notes  was  clearly 
perceptible.  Before  his  time,  the  junction 
had  always  been  very  clumsily  conducted  by 
English  singers.  Johnstone,  who  had  a  fine 
falsetto,  managed  it  so  ill,  that  he  obtained, 
from  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions,  the 
cognomen  oi  Bubble  and  squeak.'  Braham 
could  proceed  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
correctness  through  the  whole  of  his  compass, 
by  semitones,  without  the  hearer  being  able 
to  ascertain  where  the  falsetto  commenced. 


Gluck. 

Since  the  best  days  of  Rameau,  no  dramatic 
composer  has  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  or 
had  his  pieces  so  often  performed,  as  Gluck, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  national  musi- 
cian of  France.  It  lias  been  said,  that  each 
of  his  pieces  has  supported  two  or  three 
hundred  representations. 

That  Gluck  had  great  merit  as  a  bold, 
daring,  and  nervous  composer,  and  as  such, 
in  his  French  operas  was  unrivalled,  will  be 
admitted  ;  but  his  merit  was  not  so  universal, 
or  so  extraordinary',  as  to  be  praised  at  the 
expense  of  all  others.  His  style  was  peculiarly 
convenient  to  France,  where  there  were  no 
good  singers  ;  besides,  his  music  was  so  truly 
dramatic,  that  the  airs  and  scenes,  which  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  stage,  were  cold  or 
rude  in  a  concert ;  and  the  situation,  context, 
and  interest  gradually  excited  in  the  audience, 
gave  them  their  force  and  energy. 


Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Haydn  and  JMozart,  two  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  had 
the  highest  respect  for  each  other.  '  Mozart,' 
said  Haydn,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  Don 
yuan,  '  is  the  greatest  composer  now  existing.' 
And  Mozart  hearing  the  German  composer 
find  fault  with  Haydn,  said,  '  If  you  and  I 
were  both  melted  down  together,  we  should 
not  furnish  materials  for  one  Haydn.' 

At  a  concert,  where  a  new  piece,  composed 


by  Haydn,  was  performed,  a  musician  pre- 
sent, who  never  discovered  anything  worthy 
of  praise,  except  in  his  own  productions, 
criticising  the  music,  .said  to  Mozart,  '  There, 
now,  why  that  is  not  what  /  should  have 
done.'  '  No,'  replied  Mozart,  'nor  should  I, 
but  the  reason  is  that  neither  you  nor  I  should 
have  been  able  to  conceive  it.' 

After  Mozart's  death,  Haydn  was  asked  by 
Broderip,  in  his  music  shop,  whether  he  had 
left  MS.  compositions  behind  him  that  were 
worth  purchasing,  as  his  widow  had  offered 
his  inedited  papers  at  a  high  price  to  the  prin- 
cipal publishers  of  music  throughout  Europe. 
Haydn  eagerly  said,  '  Purchase  them  by  all 
means.  He  was  truly  a  great  musician.  I 
have  been  often  flattered  by  my  friends  with 
having  some  genius,  but  he  was  much  my 
superior.' 

Though  this  declaration  had  more  of 
modesty  than  truth  in  it,  yet  if  the  genius 
of  Mozart,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six,  had  been  granted  as  many  years  to 
expand  as  that  of  Haydn,  the  assertion  might 
perhaps  have  been  realised. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atwood,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  pupil  to  Mozart,  as  Mozart  Avas  to 
Haydn,  declared,  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
respecting  the  Opera  House,  in  which  he  was 
a  witness,  that  he  regarded  '  Mozart's  music 
as  the  best  in  the  world,  and  Don  Giovanni 
as  the  finest  of  his  compositions.' 


Antiquity  of  Fiddlesticks. 

The  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  bow,  in 
playing  the  violin,  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  conjectural  disputes.  It  is  said,  in 
some  old  manuscripts,  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  attendants  of  the  Pope's 
Nuncios  when  they  came  there  to  receive 
Peter's  pence,  but  none  have  referred  its 
origin  to  a  remoter  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  a  monkish  device  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  Bristol,  that  the  bow  was  known 
much  earlier  here.  This  cathedral  was 
founded  in  1148,  and  on  the  ornaments  of  one 
of  the  gothic  pillars,  in  the  same  style  as 
those  throughout  the  building,  is  the  follow- 
ing device,  tolerably  well  represented  : — '  A 
shepherd  sleeping,  the  ram  playing  on  the 
violin,  with  a  remarkable  lofig  bow,  and  the 
wolf  eating  the  sheep.' 


Singular  Analogy. 

An  old  English  author  of  the  name  of 
Simpson,  a  master  of  music  of  some  emi- 
nence in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  has,  in  a 
work  entitled  'The  Division  of  the  Violin,' 
drawn  from  the  theory'  of  music  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  '  When  I  further  consider,'  he  says, 
'  that  three  sounds  placed  by  the  interval  of  a 
third,  one  above  another,  do  constitute  one 
entire  karjnony,  which  governs  and  comprises 
all  the  sounds  that  by  art  or  imagination  can 
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at  once  be  joined  together  in  musical  con- 
cordance, that  I  cannot  but  think  a  significant 
emblem  of  that  supreme  and  incomprehensible 
three  in  one,  governing,  comprising,  and  dis- 
posing the  whole  machine  of  the  world,  with 
all  its  included  parts,  in  a  most  perfect  and 
stupendous  harmony.'  A  more  modern 
writer,  commenting  on  this  ingenious  theorj' 
of  Mr.  Simpson's,  observes,  '  that  the  matter 
of  fact  really  is  as  Mr.  Simpson  has  stated  it, 
will  not  be  disputed  by  any  man  of  common 
.skill  in  the  science  of  music.  It  is  a  thing 
well  known,  that  if  any  three  notes  be  taken 
upon  an  organ  01  harpsichord  in  the  order  of 
an  unison,  third  and  fifth  as  expressed  in  the 
scale  ,  and  struck  all  at  once,  the  sounds, 
though  perfectly  distinct  in  themselves,  are 
so  blended  and  lost  in  one  another,  that  with 
this  pleasing  variety  of  different  intervals 
you  have  also  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  a 
single  note,  and  so  strict  is  the  agreement 
that  provided  the  instrument  be  well  in  tune, 
an  inexperienced  ear  cannot  readily  distin- 
guish whether  there  be  one  sound  only,  or 
two  others  combined  with  it.'  After  some 
additional  observations  illustrative  of  this  ex- 
traordinary analogy,  the  same  wxiter  thus 
concludes  : — '  We  will  rest  then  in  this  con- 
clusion, that  as  there  is  a  Trinity  in  the  God- 
head, the  Divine  Wisdom  has  given  us  a 
symbol  of  it,  in  the  three  ruling  elements  of 
sound  ;  and  as  the  three  Divine  Persons  are 
but  one  God,  so  the  trinity  in  music  has  the 
nature  and  sound  of  the  most  perfect  unity.' 


made  in  1599,  it  is  declared  'that  because  Dr. 
Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  Music 
Professor  by  the  queen's  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty, being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lec- 
tures are  permitted  to  be  altogether  English, 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  Music  Professor 
there.* 


Dr.  John  Bull. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  to  a  com- 
poser, with  our  national  patronyme,  we  should 
be  indebted  for  our  national  anthem  of  '  God 
Save  the  King.' 

Few  subjects  connected  with  literature  or 
the  fine  arts  have  been  more  amply  discussed 
than  the  authorsbip  of  this  anthem,  and  it  has 
been  attributed  to  various  composers,  from  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  to  that  of  George 
the  Second.  It  has,  however,  been  recently 
ascertained  that  this  national  anthem  was 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  John  Bull,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  and  that  it  was 
first  sung  in  their  hall,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  who  were  in  attendance,  at 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  given  by  that 
company  to  King  James  the  Pirst,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  16,  1607.  The  object  of  the  dinner 
was  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  his  escape 
from  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  for  this  occasion 
the  anthem  was  composed. 

It  further  appears  that  '  N'on  nobis  Dovtme ' 
was  first  sung  on  the  same  occasion,  by  the 
children  standing  at  the  king's  table. 

Dr.  Bull  was  the  first  Gresham  Professor  of 
Music,  and  was  appointed  to  that  office  upon 
the  especial  recommendation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  though  a  skilful  musician,  he  was 
not  able  to  read  his  lectures  in  Latin,  and 
therefore,  by  a  special  provision  in  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  Gresham   Professors, 


Petrarch. 

Petrarch  was  very  partial  to  music,  and 
poured  forth  his  verses  to  the  sound  of  his 
lute,  which  he  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  a 
friend.  His  voice  is  said  to  have  been  sweet, 
flexible,  and  of  great  compass.  All  the  love 
poetry  of  his  predecessors,  except  that  of 
Cino,  wants  sweetness  of  numbers,  but  iu 
Petrarch  the  melody  is  perpetual,  and  yet 
never  wearies  the  ear.  His  ca>izo>ii,a.spedes 
of  composition  partaking  of  the  ode  and  the 
elegy,  sometimes  contain  stanzas  of  twenty- 
lines,  yet  he  has  placed  the  cadences  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  voice  to  rest  at  the 
end  of  every  three  or  four  verses,  and  has 
fixed  the  recurrence  of  the  same  rhyme,  and 
the   same  musical  pauses,  at  intervals  suffi- 

j  ciently  long   to   avoid   monotony,   and  sufii- 

■  ciently  short  to  preserve  harmony. 


Entrancing. 

During  the  third  representation  of  the  Ar- 
tajcerxes  of  JNIetastasio,  in  one  of  the  first 
theatres  of  Rome,  when  the  celebrated  Pac- 
chiarotti  acted  the  part  of  jiVrbaces,  a  singular 
instance  occurred  of  the  power  of  music.  At 
the  famous  judgment  scene,  in  which  the 
author  had  placed  a  short  symphony,  after 
the  words, 

'  Eppur  sono  innocente, 
the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  music,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  singer,  had  so  enraptured  the 
musicians,  that  after  Pacchiarotti  had  uttered 
these  words,  the  orchestra  did  not  proceed. 
Displeased  at  this  neglect,  he  turned  angrily 
to  the  leader,  asking,  '  What  are  you  about  ?' 
The  leader,  as  if  awoke  from  a  trance,  sobbed 
out  with  great  simplicity,  '  We  are  crj'ing,  sir.' 
In  fact,  not  one  of  the  performers  had  thought 
of  the  passage,  but  all  had  their  eyes,  filled 
with  tears,  fixed  on  the  singer. 


Musical  Humour. 

Haydn,  the  sublime  Haydn,  could  be  comic 
as  well  as  serious ;  and  he  has  left  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  former  in  the  well-known 
symphony,  during  which  all  the  instruments 
disappear,  one  after  the  other,  so  that,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  first  violin  is  left  playing  by 
himself.  The  origin  of  this  singular  piece  is 
variously  accounted  for.  Some  persons  say 
that  Haydn,  perceiving  his  innovations  were 
ill  received  by  the  performers  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  determined  to  play  a  joke  upon  them. 
He  caused  his  s>-mphony  to  be  performed 
without  a  previous  rehearsal  before  his  high- 
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ness,  who  was  in  the  secret.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  performers,  who  all  thought  they 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  especially  the  con- 
fusion of  the  first  violin,  when,  at  the  end,  lie 
found  he  was  playing  alone,  diverted  the 
court  of  Eisenstadt. 

Others  assert  that  tlie  prince,  having  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  all  his  band  except  Haydn, 
the  latter  imagined  this  ingenious  way  of  re- 
presenting the  general  departure,  and  the  de- 
jection of  spirits  consequent  upon  it.  Each 
performer  left  the  concert-room  as  soon  as  his 
part  was  finished. 

Haydn  introduced  another  pleasantry  into 
a  sinfonia,  called  La  Distratta.  Before  com- 
mencing the  last  movement,  the  violins  are 
directed  to  lower  the  fourth  string  G  to  F. 
The  instruments  being  thus  prepared,  the 
music  commences  with  a  pert  and  joking  sub- 
ject, which  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  pause  ; 
after  which,  the  first  violins  begin  to  sound 
the  open  strings,  E  and  A,  together  for  two 
bars  ;  and  the  same  of  D  and  A,  when  they 
arrive  at  a  passage  where  the  lowered  string  F 
is  directed  to  be  screwed  up  gradually  through 
four  bars,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  tune  on  the  fifth 
bar.  \Vhen  this  piece  is  performed,  surprise 
is  excited  at  the  apparent  caprice  of  the  musi- 
cians, who  stop,  one  after  another,  to  tune 
their  violins  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  it 
is  not  till  after  twelve  bars  have  been  employed 
in  this  ludicrous  way  that  the  audience  are  re- 
leased from  the  embarrassment,  and  the  sub- 
ject suffered  to  proceed. 

At  another  time  Haydn,  desirous  of  divert- 
ing Prince  Esterhazy's  company,  went  and 
bought  at  a  fair  near  Eisenstadt  a  whole  basket 
full  of  whistles,  little  fiddles,  cuckoos,  wooden 
trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments,  such 
as  delight  children.  He  was  then  at  the  pains 
of  studying  their  compass  and  character,  and 
composed  a  most  amusing  symphony  with 
these  instruments  alone,  one  of  which  even 
executed  solos.  The  cuckoo  was  the  general 
bass  of  the  piece. 


Luther. 

*  Music,' says  Luther,  'is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which 
Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy  ;  for  it  removes  from 
the  heart  the  weight  of  sorrows  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  evil  thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and 
gentle  sort  of  discipline  ;  it  refines  the  pas- 
sions, and  improves  the  understanding.  Even 
the  dissonance  of  unskilful  fiddlers  serves  to 
.set  off  the  charms  of  true  melody,  as  white  is 
made  more  conspicuous  by  the  opposition  of 
black.  Those  who  love  music  are  gentle  and 
honest  in  their  tempers.  I  always  loved 
music,'  adds  Luther,  'and  would  not  for  a 
great  matter  be  without  the  little  skill  which 
I  possess  in  the  art.' 


The  Welsh  Bards. 

Music  was  in  such  great  estimation  among 
the  Cambro-Britons,  that  to  sing  to  the  harp 
was   thought  necessary   to    form   a    perfect 


prince  and  complete  hero.  Their  poetry,  aS 
well  as  their  mubic,  though  much  scattered 
and  almost  destroyed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
has  received  much  illustration  from  the  pen 
of  Giraldus  ;  and  of  its  adherence  to  truth, 
and  its  use  in  recording  events  to  posterity, 
he  has  transmitted  to  us  a  memorable  ex- 
ample. Henry  II.  was  led  to  the  church- 
yard of  Glastonbury,  in  search  of  the  body 
of  Arthur,  by  some  lines  of  Taliesin,  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  place 
of  his  interment,  that  had  been  repeated  in 
his  presence  by  a  Welsh  bard.  The  success 
of  the  investigation  was  not  ungrateful  to 
the  monarch's  poetic  faith,  and  Henry  had 
the  satisfaction  to  view  the  stupendous  re- 
mains, and  to  count  the  glorious  wounds,  of 
the  last  of  Britons.  When  Edward  the  First 
conquered  Wales,  he  found  that  the  songs 
of  the  Welsh  bards  had  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that, 
for  his  own  safety,  he  adopted  the  cruel 
policy  of  putting  them  all  to  death. 


Mozart. 

No  musician  has  more  successfully  em- 
braced the  whole  extent  of  his  art,  or  shone 
with  greater  lustre  in  all  its  departments, 
than  Mozart.  His  great  operas,  no  less  than 
his  most  simple  songs  ;  his  learned  sym- 
phonies as  well  as  his  airy  dances,  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  richest  imagination,  the 
deepest  sensibility,  and  the  purest  taste.  All 
his  works  develop  the  originality  of  his 
genius,  and  rank  him  with  that  small  num- 
ber of  men  of  genius  who  form  an  epoch  in 
their  art. 

At  si.\  years  of  age,  Mozart  had  made  such 
progress  in  music,  as  to  be  able  to  compose 
short  pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  which  his 
father  was  obliged  to  commit  to  paper  for 
him.  His  father,  who  was  a  musician  of 
some  eminence,  returning  home  one  day  with 
a  stranger,  found  little  Mozart  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand.  'What  are  you  writing?'  said 
he.  'A  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,'  replied 
the  child.  '  Let  us  see  it,'  rejoined  the  father ; 
'  it  is  no  doubt  a  marvellous  concerto.'  He 
then  took  the  paper,  and  saw  nothing  at 
first  but  a  mass  of  notes  mingled  with  blots 
of  ink,  b}'-  the  mal-address  of  the  young 
composer,  who,  unskilled  in  the  management 
of  the  pen,  had  dipped  it  too  freely  in  the  ink. 
He  had  blotted  and  smeared  his  paper,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  make  out  his  ideas  with 
his  fingers.  On  a  closer  examination,  his 
father  was  lost  in  wonder,  and  his  eyes,  de- 
lighted, and  overflowing  with  tears,  became 
riveted  on  the  notes.  '  See,'  exclaimed  he, 
to  the  stranger,  'how  just  and  regular  it  all 
is  !  but  it  is  impossible  to  play  it ;  it  is  too 
difficult.'  '  It  is  a  concerto,'  said  the  child, 
'  and  must  be  practised  till  one  can  play  it  ; 
hear  how  this  part  goes.'  He  then  .sat  down 
to  perform  it,  but  was  not  able  to  execute  the 
passages  with  sufficient  fluency  to  do  justice 
to  his  own  ideas.' 
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The  sensibility  of  Mozart's  organs  was  ex- 
cessive. The  slightest  harshness  of  discord- 
ancy in  a  note,  was  quite  a  torture  to  him. 
Entirely  absorbed  in  music,  this  great  man 
was  quite  a  child  in  every  other  respect.  His 
hands  were  so  wedded  to  the  piano,  that  he 
absolutely  could  not  use  them  for  anything 
else  ;  at  table,  his  wife  carved  for  him  :  and 
in  everything  relating  to  money,  or  to  the 
management  of  his  domestic  affairs,  he  was 
entirely  under  her  tutelage. 


Mrs.  Billington. 

Of  all  the  female  singers  that  England  ever 
produced,  no  one  ever  obtained,  or,  perhaps, 
deserved,  such  celebrity  as  Mrs.  Billington. 
Her  transcendent  talents  were  not  only  the 
boast  of  her  country,  but  the  whole  of  Europe 
did  them  homage ;  and  wherever  she  went, 
she  was  honoured  and  caressed. 

Mrs.  Billington,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Weicksell,  was  born  of  musical  parents,  who 
hailed  with  transports  the  early  dawning  of 
her  genius,  and  afforded  her  every  possible 
encouragement,  both  by  their  own  instruc- 
tion, and  that  of  the  ablest  masters.  Her 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  pianofore, 
which  may  be. considered  as  the  plaything  of 
her  infancy.  On  this  instrument  she  made 
such  rapid  progress,  that  when  only  seven 
years,  old,  she  performed  a  concerto  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre ;  and  when  she  had 
scarcely  reached  her  eleventh  year,  she  ap- 
peared in  the  double  character  of  composer 
and  performer,  by  playing  to  a  dehghted 
audience  one  of  her  own  productions. 

It  was  in  Ireland,  however,  that  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington first  gave  public  proof  of  that  vocal 
pre-eminence,  which  those  who  had  heard 
her  in  private,  confidently  anticipated.  Her 
fame  extended  with  her  efforts,  and  the  Eng- 
lish public  became  so  anxious  to  hear  her, 
that  she  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  In  the 
winter  of  1785,  she  made  her  debut  in  that 
house,"  in  the  character  of  Rosetta,  in  Love  in 
a  Village,  which  was  purposely  commanded 
by  their  majesties.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  her  reception  stamped  her  re- 
putation as  a  first-rate  vocal  performer. 

In  the  following  year,  she  visited  Paris,  in 
order  to  avail  herself  of  the  instruction  of  the 
great  Italian  composer,  Sacchini.  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  Under  so  able  a  master, 
Mrs.  Billington  made  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  acquired  from  him  that  pointed 
expression,  neatness  of  execution,  and  name- 
less grace,  by  which  her  performances  were 
so  happily  distinguished. 

She  again  visited  Italy  in  1794,  and  dis- 
played her  great  powers  with  such  success,  as 
to  receive  the  homage  of  taste  and  .sensibility, 
wherever  she  was  heard.  Milan,  Naples, 
A^'cnice,  .Leghorn,  Padua,  Genoa,  and  Flo- 
rence, heard  and  'confessed  the  wonders  of 
her  skill.'  At  Naples,  she  received  the  most 
flattering  attentions,  and  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, proud  of  a  singer  of  his  own  country. 


who  was  allowed  to  eclipse  all  competitors, 
even  in  the  very  realms  of  the  god  of  har- 
mony, procured  her  the  warmest  patronage  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  On  her  re- 
turn to  England  in  1801,  she  made  her  re- 
appearance at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in 
that  most  happy  combination  of  the  Italian 
and  English  schools,  the  serious  opera  of 
Artaxerxes,  in  which  it  has  been  said,  that 
Dr.  Arne  'united  the  beautiful  melody  of 
Hesse,  the  mellifluous  richness  of  Pergolese, 
the  easy  flov.-  of  Piccini,  and  the  finished 
cantabile  of  Sacchini,  with  his  own  pure  and 
native  simplicity.'  The  performance  of  Mrs. 
BiUington,  on  this  occasion,  perfectly  en- 
raptured the  audience,  and  left,  at  an  immea- 
surable distance,  every  preceding  effort  of 
vocal  skill.  She  was  now  too  rich  a  treasure 
for  managerial  monopoly,  and,  therefore,  she 
played  alternately  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  Theatres. 

From  this  period,  to  that  of  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1808,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  brilliant  success  which  she  earned,  or  the 
liberality  with  which  her  talents  were  remu- 
nerated. In  one  season  of  the  winter  of 
iSoi-2,  the  profits  of  her  various  engagements 
exceeded  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  subse- 
quent seasons  were  not  less  productive. 


Mr.  Shield. 

To  decide  justly  on  individual  talent,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  dis- 
advantages it  has  encountered,  and  the  ob- 
stacles it  has  overcome  ;  to  these  conside- 
rations Mr.  Shield  is  particularly  entitled, 
since,  by  the  intrinsic  power  of  his  genius,  he 
has  triumphed  over  every  opposition  of  for- 
tune or  accident,  and  has  raised  himself  into 
high  and  justly  merited  distinction. 

Mr.  Shield  was  the  son  of  a  country'  singing 
master,  under  whose  tuition  he  began  to  learn 
the  violin  at  six  years  of  age  ;  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  made 
such  extraordinary  progress,  as  to  be  able  to 
perform  Corelli's  fifth  work.  When  he 
reached  his  ninth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father  and  tutor ;  and  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  ridiculed 
the  profession  of  a  fiddler,  and  urged  young 
Shield  either  to  become  a  barber  or  a  boat 
builder. 

Finding  no  means  of  gratifying  his  passion 
for  music,  or  rather  unable  at  so  early  an  age 
to  turn  it  to  profit,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  boat  builder. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  de- 
termined to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  His 
first  efforts  at  composition,  were  setting  seve- 
ral of  Cunningham's  songs  to  music,  the 
melodies  of  which  were  much  admired  for 
their  simphcity  and  beauty.  He  next  became 
leader  of  a  band  in  a  provincial  theatre  :  until 
being  advised  to  visit  London,  he  became 
first,  leader  of  the  band,  and  afterwards  com- 
poser to  one  of  the  winter  theatres,  producing 
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music  to  new  pieces  with  singular  facility  and 
success. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Shield  is  neat,  simple,  and 
unaffectedly  easy.  His  airs  are  generally 
sweet  and  attractive,  and  always  illustrative 
of  the  ideas  of  the  poet.  His  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  are  incorporated  with  the 
melody.  Spirit,  vigour,  tenderness,  and 
pathos  exhibit  themselves  in  turn,  and  his 
scores  universally  bespeak  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  powers  of  the  band,  as 
well  as  much  judgment  in  regard  to  effect  ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  compositions  bear  the 
imprint  of  genius,  taste,  and  science. 


Dr.  Crotch. 

Of  all  the  instances  of  musical  precocity 
that  history  has  recorded,  Dr.  Crotch,  to 
whom  these  Anecdotes  are  inscribed,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  His  talents, 
when  a  child,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  his 
parents  rather  wished  to  conceal  them,  than 
otherwise,  from  a  fear  of  drawing  too  much 
of  the  public  attention  upon  them  ;  but  the 
fact  soon  transpired,  and  ^Ir.  Crotch's  house 
was  so  crowded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  limit 
the  child's  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  powers, 
to  fixed  days  and  hours. 

The  first  voluntary  he  heard  with  attention, 
was  performed  at  his  father's  house,  when  he 
was  two  years  and  four  months  old,  by  Mr. 
Mully,  a  music  master.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  the  child  got  to  the  organ,  and  playing 
in  a  wild  and  different  manner  from  that  to 
which  his  mother  was  accustomed,  she  a.sked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He  replied,  '  I  am 
playing  the  gentleman's  fine  thing  ;'  and  Mr. 
ISIully,  who  afterwards  heard  it,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  child  had  remembered  several 
passages,  which  he  played  correctly. 

Being  present  at  a  concert  where  a  band  of 
gentlemen  performers  played  the  overture  in 
Rodclinda,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
minuet,  that  the  next  morning  he  hummed 
part  of  it  in  bed,  and  by  noon,  without  any 


further  assistance,  played  the  whole  on  the 
organ. 

Dr.  Bumey,  who,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  drew  up  an  account  of  this  child, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1779,  was  at 
particular  pains  to  put  the  talents  of  the  infant 
Crotch  to  the  test.  '  I  examined,'  said  he, 
'his  countenance  when  he  first  heard  the 
voice  of  Signor  Pacchiarotti,  the  principal 
singer  of  the  Opera,  but  did  not  find  that  he 
seemed  sensible  of  the  .superior  taste  and  re- 
finement of  that  exquisite  performer.  How- 
ever, he  called  out  very  soon  after  the  air  was 
begun,  '  He  is  singing  in  /.'  This  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  properties  of  his  ear, 
that  he  can  distinguish  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  instrument,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  keys, 
any  note  that  is  struck.  In  this  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  him,  and  never  found  him  mis- 
taken even  in  the  half-notes  :  a  circumstance 
the  more  extraordinary',  as  many  practi- 
tioners and  good  performers,  are  unable  to 
distinguish  by  the  ear,  at  the  Opera  or  else- 
v/here,  in  what  key  any  air  or  piece  of  music 
is  executed.' 

When,  as  often  was  the  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  visitors  he  attracted, 
he  t)ecame  tired  of  playing  on  an  instrument, 
and  his  musical  faculties  seemed  wholly 
blunted,  he  could  be  provoked  to  attention, 
even  though  engaged  in  any  new  amusement, 
by  a  wrong  note  being  struck  in  the  melody  of 
any  well-known  tune  ;  and  if  he  stood  by  the 
instrument  when  such  a  note  was  designedly 
struck,  he  would  instantly  put  down  the  right 
one,  in  whatever  key  the  air  was  playing. 

The  maturity  of  age  in  Dr.  Crotch  has  con- 
firmed the  precocity  of  his  youth ;  and  as  a 
serious  composer  as  well  as  a  practical  per- 
former, he  has  long  held  the  first  rank  in  this 
country.  A  just  compliment  has  recently 
been  paid  to  him,  in  nominating  him  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  :  an  insti- 
tution commenced  under  such  favourable  aus- 
pices, as  to  promise  the  greatest  benefit  to 
music  in  this  country. 
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Barnes,  Dr.,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

57S 


Baronets,  di'^nity  of,  i8o 
-       ■    -  •    ■  1.  his 
3S3 


Barre,  Colonel,  his  curious  speech, 


Barrow,  Dr.,  and  his  long  sermons, 

539 
Barry,  Countess  du,  her  letter  on 

an  insolent  sermon,  566 
Barth,  Dr.,  and  the  thunderstorm, 

546 
Bartholomew  Fair,  664 
Bastile  incident,  129 
Bastile  or  a  bishopric.  566 
Bath,  order  of  the,  179 
Battle,  brothers  in.  123 
Battle,  music  in,  600 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  159 
Baxter,   Richard,  the  Nonconfor- 
mist, 562 
Bayard,  Chevalier,  the  model  sol- 
dier. 170 
Beau  Nash  and  Mr.  Wesley,  579 
Beauty  rescued,  166 
Becket,  mother  of  Thomas  a,  108 
Bedford  family,  founder  of  the,  218 
Beer  and  porter,  250 
Beethoven's  sublime  music,  621 
Beggar's  Opera,  65 
Beggars'  wedding,  253 
Being  astonished,  375 
Being  in  the  secret,  368 
Bell-ringing,  598 
Beloved  master,  127 
Belzoni,  M..  his  researches  in  an- 
tiquity, 485 

Benbow,  Cardinal,and  his  mother's 
dream,  5 

Bendysh,  Mrs.,  promise  ofsecrcsy, 
513 

Beniysh,  Mrs.,  her  travelling  ad- 
ventures, 479 

Benefits  of  the  gout,  266 

Bentivoglio,  fate  of,  96 

Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  his  model 
character,  513 

Bewitched  lieutenant,  the,  is 

Bias,  natural,  50 

Billingsgate  rhetoric,  319 

Billington,  Mrs.,  her  celebrity  as  a 
singer,  629 

Bird  recording,  59* 

Birds,  song  off  591 

Bishop,  upright,  490 

B!ack-eyed  Susan,  16 

Blacklock,  the  poet,  69 

Blair,  Dr.,  his  pulpit  literature,  S47 

Bligh,  General,  and  the  impudent 
message,  448 

Blindness,  consolation  of,  43 

Bloodless  enterprise,  i8i 

Blowing  the  whistle.  251 

Blowing-up  of  a  ship,  431 

Blunders,  parliamentary,  377 

Boasting  of  kinsfolk,  165 

Boileau,  two  distinguished  talents 
of,  85 

Bold  defiance,  162 

Bon  mot,  legal,  300 

Bookcase,  the  old,  501 

Bookseller,  reverend,  576 

Book-worm,  jolly.  277 

Boissi,  Louis  de,  his  despair,  79 

Borghese,  Paul,  poverty  of,  96 

Borrowing  a  sermon,  563 

Bottles,  flying.  283 

Boufllers,  Marshal,  hospitjJity  of, 
233 

Bouille,  Marquess  de,  and  the  poor 
shipowner,  51$ 


Bourbon,  Constable  de,  120 

Bourdaloue,  Father,  his  music  and 
motion,  40 

Bourgoin,  Mademoiselle,  pleading 
in  court,  300 

Bourk,  Mademoiselle  de,  and  com- 
panions drowned,  418 

Bowditch,    Mr.,     his    mission    to 
Ashantee,  466 

Bower,  Archibald,  his  adventures 
in  Switzerland,  234 

Bow-street    magistrates   and    the 
'  Beggar's  Opera,'  66 

Boys.    Dean,   his  sermon  on  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  565 

Bradbury,  Tom,  his  comic  style  of 
preaching,  566 

Eraham,  Mr.,  his  musical  tour,  623 

Bramble,    Matthew,   the  writer  of 
burlesque  poems,  65 

Bravado,  193 

Bravery,  respect  to,  136 

Brazen  lieads,  40 

Breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  330 

Bread,  raising  the  price  of,  520 

Breaking  fast,  31 

Breda,  siege  of,  9 

Bribery,  352 

Bribery  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  353 

Bride  refused,  159 

Briefs,  reading,  306 

Brindley,  the  self-taught  engineer, 
90 

'  Bring  in  the  children,'  286 

Britton,  the  musical  small-coalman, 
613 

Brocklesby,  Dr.,  470 

Broken  vows,  113 

Brooke,   Henry,    expounding  the 
Scriptures,  573 

Brookes's  club  house,  255 

Brotherhood,  collegiate,  288 

Brothers  in  battle,  122 

Brougham,  Mr.,  his  unparliamen- 
tary expressions,  3S6 

Broughton,  Hugh,  his  mystical  in- 
terpretations, 576 

Brown,   Dr.,  his  excess  of  stimu- 
lants, 287 

Brown,  Simon,  his  remorse,  36 

Browne  the  traveller,   his  adven- 
turous career,  458 

Bruce,  George,   and  the  King  of 
New  Zealand,  449 

Bruce,   Mr.,   the    Abyssinian  tra- 
veller, 442 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  489 

Brutus  and  Lucilius,  103 

Brutus,    his    project    for   freeing 
Rome,  1:8 

Buccaneer  parson,  176 

Buchanan,    Dr.    C.,    his   journey 
through  Europe,  445 

Buckebourg.    Count,   his   singular 
entertainment,  280 

Buckingham,  Prior,  his  ingenious 
reasoning,  550 

Buckinghamshire,    Duke     of,    his 
literary  acquisitions,  77 

Buda,  siege  of,  165 

Bull,  Bishop,  his  mishaps   in  the 
pulpit,  555 

Bull,  Dr.  John,  national  anthem  set 
to  music  by,  627 

Bully,  how  to  treat  a,  159 

Bumper,  a.  287 

Bumpers,  drinking,  211 

Bunyan,  John,  thrown  into  prison, 
56S 

Burckhardt,    the     European    tra- 
veller, 472 

Burgess,   Daniel,  his   wit   in    the 

pulpit,  540 
Burke,  Mr.,  and  Barre,  355 

Burke,  Mr.,  put  to  flight,  35;^ 

Burke,     Mr.,     severe     philippic 
against,  338 


Burlington,     Lord,     travelling    in 

Italy,  440 
Burnet  and  Sprat,  549 
Burnet,  Bishop,  honesty  of,  505 
Burns'  punch-bowl,  particulars  of, 

285 
Burns,  the  poet,  conviviality  of,  284 
Butler  and  his  admirable  poem,  75 
Buying  oflices,  528 
Byron,  Lord,   his  juvenile  efforts, 

9.3 
By-standers,  right  of,  32a 


I  pABALVA,"  wreck  of  the,  432 
^     Caesar  and  Antony,  182 

Calamy's  reproofto  General  Monk, 
352 

Caloyers  of  Mount  Athos,  231 

Calvert,  Alderman,  among  the 
beggars,  286 

Calvin,  John,  and  Jerome  Bolsec, 

Camden,  Lord,  his  knowledge  of 
the  stocks,  306 

Camoens,  the  poet,  shipwrecked, 
426 

Camp  dinner,  a,  280 

Camping  out,  450 

Canning,  Mr.,  attacked  in  an  ano 
nymous  pamphlet,  388 

Canning.  Mr.,  his  attack  on  the 
Addington  administration,  387 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  reply  to  £m  ano- 
nymous author,  388 

Capitulation,  singular,  102,  112 

Captive,  female,  126 

Captives.  Roman,  in 

Caraib  Indians,  humanity  of,  424 

Cardanus,  Hieronymous,  his  tran- 
sitive power,  19 

Cardinals,  sermon  for,  573 

Carey,  Henry,  the  poet,  52 

Carlisle,  first  earl  of,  209 

Carlton  House  convivialities.  203 

Carolan,  the  Irish  bard,  33,  614 

Carriers,  steady.  463 

Carteret,  Lord,  going  out  to 
dinner,  202 

Cassander,  his  hatred  of  all  man- 
kind. 96 

'  Castle  of  Otranto,'  the,  57 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  and  Irish  union, 
360 

Catalini,  Madame  at  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  623 

Catalini,  Madame,  vanity  of,  605 

Cavaliers,  Highland,  182 

Cellar  discovery,  261 

Cellar,  making  free  of  the,  266 

Cemetery  of  fere  la  Chaise,  120 

'  Centaur,'  wreck  of  the,  396 

Ceremony  of  knighting,  140 

Challenge  to  a  judge,  169 

Challenging  a  jury,  309 

Chancery  jurisdiction,  336 

Chancery  ana,  322 

Chandos,  Sir  John,  made  banneret, 
by  the  Black  Prince,  191 

Chandler,  Dr.,  his  evangelical  ser- 
mons, 569 

Changes,  473 

Charity  sermon,  556 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  his  patriot- 
ism, 530 

'  Charles,'  loss  of  the  ship.  411 

Charles  I.,  martyrdom  of,  351 

Charles  I.,  sermon  on  the  execu- 
tion of,  580 

Charles  I.,  trial  of,  327 

Charles  II.,  and  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, 252 

Charles  II.,  escape  of,  130 

Charles  II.,  on  sermon  reading,  534 

Charles  IV.,  his  sgrutiny  of  hos- 
pital funds,  533 


Charles  V.  urged  to  violate  a  war- 
rant, 51  r 

Charles  X 1 1,  of  Sweden,  and  Count 
Piper,  496 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
ensign,  154 

Charfn,  potent,  4 

Chatelet,  Duke  of,  travelling  in 
Portugal,  470 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  anecdotes  of 
the,  354 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  and  Holland,  355 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  despises  parlia- 
mentary interests,  509. 

Chatsworth,  palace  of,  200 

Chatterton,  calculations  of,  58 

Cheating  conscience,  52 

Chelonida,  conjugal  love  of,  99 

Cheshire  wakes,  225 

Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  at 
church,  563 

Chief  Justice's  dinner,  288 

Chieftain,  Highland,  224 

Chiltem  Hundreds,  the,  378 

Chinese  mandarins.  523 

Chivalrous  enterprise,  iSi 

Chivalrous  heroine,  174 

ChivaJrj',  147 

Chivalry,  court  of,  148 

Choice  of  subjects,  45 

Choice  pair,  a,  262 

Christian  Club,  the,  368 

Christian  practice,  153 

Christian  travellers,  438 

Christmas  customs,  237 

Church  and  the  Bar,  328 

Church  on  fire,  39 

Church,  sleeping  at,  572 

Churlish  rephes,  323 

Churls,  266 

Cibber,  Charlotte,  distress  of,  83 

Cicero,  his  government  of  Cihcia, 

_.525     . 

Ciceroni,  445 

Cimarosa,  the  musical  composer, 
12. 

Cimon  of  Athens,  beneficence  of, 
246 

Civilization,  proof  of,  445 

Claimants  for  the  flitch  of  bacon, 
ceremony  of,  145 

Clans,  the  rival,  174 

Clare,  John,  his  fondness  for  poetry, 
93 

Clare,  Lord,  and  his  Newfound- 
land dog,  308 

Clarendon,  Lord,  324 

Claret  match,  218 

Clarke,  Dr.,  his  qualifications  for  a 
traveller,  483 

Clarke,  Dr.,  his  reception  by  the 
Cossacks,  232 

Classical  wager,  360 

Claude,  the  French  preacher,  563 

Clavius,  his  talents  in  geometry,  86 

Clergy,  ignorance  of  the,  579 

Clergymen,  conscientious,  508 

Clerical  disqualification,  378 

Clerk  rewarded,  529 

Clitus  murdered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  195 

Clive,  Lord,  his  government  in 
India,  509 

Clodius,  extravagance  of,  248 

Cloyne,  Bishop  of,  and  extempo- 
raneous preaching,  560 

Coats  of  arms,  origin  of,  150 

Cobb,  James,  anecdote  of,  267 

Cochrane,  Lord,  his  unexpected 
arrival,  381 

Cockbum,  Catherine,  the  Scotch 
Sappho,  77 

*  Code?  Henri,"  laws  of,  186 

Code  of  honour,  American,  184 

Code  of  honour,  military,  193 

Cotfee-houses.  origin  of,  250 

Coiners  in  a  cavern,  38 
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Coke  and  Bacon,  293 
Coke,Dr.,the  missionarj'  preacher, 

580 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  insolence  at 

the  bar,  292 
Colchester,  Lord,  his  popularity, 

'  Cold  and  Raw,'  tune  of  589 
Collegian,  joj'ous,  225 
Collins,  the  unhappy  poet,  7,  54 
Colman,  the   elder,  and  the  Bow- 
street  magistrates,  66 
Columbus,  friendly  offer  rejected 

by.  III 
Columbus,  shipwreck  of,  389 
Commissiomer,  upright,  520 
Common  sense  v.  Black  letter,  337 
Commons,  managing  the  house  of, 

352 
Compact,  singiilar,  142 
Companion,  feithful,  444 
Companions  in  slavery,  124 
Company,  first  theatrical,  641 
Comparisons,  national,  450 
Compliment,  elegant,  340 
Compliment,  expressive,  263 
Composers,  musical,  12 
Conange,   M.   de,  his  wandering 

excursion,  434 
Concealed  treasure,  108 
Co       it,  fatal,  14 
Coiucrt.  eccentric.  601 
Condorcet,  death  of,  133 
Congregation,  turning  out  a,  353 
Conjugal  afl'ection,  excess  of,  123 
Conjuror,  trial  of  a,  20 
Conqueror,  tribute  to  a,  132 
Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors, 

143 
Consecrated  friendships,  122 
Consequence,  273 
Consolation  of  blindness,  43 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  the,  120 
Constancy,  rare,  137 
Constantinethe  Great,  edict  of,  523 
Constitution,  the,  373 
Constructive  treason,  320 
Consul,  British,  216 
Consul,  French,  211 
Content,  84 
Contentment,  367 
Contrast,  537 
Contrasts  in  danger,  434 
Convention  parliament,  the,  362 
Convicts,  honourable,  121,  190 
Convivial  vocabulary,  ?6t 
Corbet,  Bishop,  singing  ballads,  615 
Cordilleras,  crossing  the,  476 
CoreUi,  the  musician,  603 
Corinth,  spoliation  of,  498 
Corneille,    the     Shakspeare      of 

France,  644 
Cornwall,  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 

of  Commons,  500 
Comwallis,  Lady,  fidelity  of,  109 
Corporation  feasts,  260 
Corporation,  poetical,  72 
Corruption  defined,  333 
Corry  and  Grattan's  duel,  374 
Coryate,  the  eccentric  traveller,  441 
Cosmo  III.  in  England,  232 
Cossacks,  kindness  of  thel^  232 
Cossacks,    their   predilection    for 

music,  603 
Counsel  and  witnesses,  307 
Country,  first  know  your  own,  440 
Cour,  James  de  la,  and  his   pro- 

phecy,  79 
Courage  and  concession,  183 
Courier,  conscientious,  134 
Court,  being  covered  ui,  293 
Court,  introduction  at,  174 
Court  of  chivalry,  148 
Covenanter,  Scottish,  530 
Coventry  Act,  the,  334 
Coventry  loaf,  history  of  the,  202 
Covetousness  requited,  297 
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Cowley,  the  poet,  67 

Craven,  the  Hon.  K.,  mistaken  for 
a  royal  prince,  482 

Creation,  extraordinary,  376 

Crebillon,  the  tragedy  writer,  57 

Creditor,  magnanimous,  496 

Credulity,  superstitious,  8 

Creevey,     Mr.,     borrowing    hard 
words,  383 

Crests  and  mottoes,  173 

Crew  deserted,  402 

Crillon,  the  brave,  118 

Criminal,  honourable,  327 

Criticism,  73 

Cromwell,   Lord,  gratefuhiess  of, 
198 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  anecdote  of,  158 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  curious  descrip- 
tion of,  343 

Cromwell's  chaplain,  571 

Cromwell's  funeral  sermon,  570 

Cromwell's  grandchild,  313 

Cromwell,   Richard,  a  witness   at 
AV'estminster  Hall,  370 

Crosbie,  Andrew,  not  to   be  cor- 
rupted, 303 

Crossing  the  Dorefeldt,  220 

Crotch,  Dr.,  musical  precocity  of, 
630 

Crow  shooting  in  Italy,  870 

Crown,    remonstrating   with   the, 
360 

Cruelty  and  retribution,  139 

Cruger,  Mr.,  no  orator,  382 

Crusades,  the,  681 

Crying  lawyer,  299 

Culprits,  female,  lenity  to,  306 

Ciunberland  packet,  shipwreck  of 
the,  400 

Cup  in  passing,  a,  227 

Cup,  royal,  222 

Curate,  Norman,  his  gratitude  to 
English  people,  229 

Cure  of  Gosselin,  anecdote  of,  229 

Curing  a  tell-tale,  271 

Curran,  Mr.,  his  downfall,  307 

Curran,    Mr.,   his  first  impulse 
genius,  268 

Curran,  Mr.,  his   satirical  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  384 

Curran,  Mr.,  rise  of,  299 

Cuzzoni  and  Bordoni,  62.< 

Cynamus  elected  king  oi'the  Par- 
thians,  167 

Cyr\is,  victory  of,  over  the  Assy- 
rians, 100 


r)'AGUESSEAU,  the  young  ad- 

■*~^    vocate-general,  324 

Dakymple,  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  £is- 
sistant  preacher,  544 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  liis  letter  to 
Lord  Barrington,  169 

Dalziel,  arms  of,  150 
1  Damon  and  Pj-thias,  104 

Danes,  hospitahty  of  the,  223 

Dangers  at  sea,  389 
!  Dangers  of  learning,  17 
I  Danish  stratagem,  612 
i  Dante  and  the  Prince  of  Verona,  78 
I  Darbach,    Mrs.,   the  literary  pro- 
digy, 87 

Darius  on  his  deathbed,  528 

D'Auvergne,  la  Tour,  184 
I  Davy,   Mr.  John,   his  musical  pre- 
I      cocity,  611 

Dawes,  Sir  Williara,  his  loss  of  a 
bishopric,  574 
I  Dead  alive,  the,  3 

Dean,  disinterested,  496 

Death,  fear  of,  32 

Death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  175 

Debasing  the  coin,  532 

Debates  from  1736  to  1743,  373 

Debates,  publishing  the,  350 
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De    Bourk,     Mademoiselle,    and 

companions,  418 
Debtors,  honourable,  492 
Debts,  small,  336 
De  Castro,  governor  of  Peru,  513 
Defiance,  bold,  162 
De  Jeune,  Claude,  at  a  wedding, 

S9I 
Delany,  Dr.,  and  the  etiquette  of 

the  royal  chapel,  561 
Delany, 'Dr., his  ae^reeable  conduct 

to  Lord  Carteret,  202 
Delany,  Mrs.,  her  Flora,  90 
Delaware,  crossing  the,  466 
Delightful  poison,  244 
Deliverance,  fortunate,  401 
Delusion,  useful,  35 
Demanding  ■:  ay,  189 
Demetrius  am.!  Antiphilus.  104 
Dempster,  Mr.,  feint  of,  367 
Denham,  Sir  John,  88 
Denon,  the  traveller,  462 
Dentatus    rejects    an  offer  of  bri- 

berj',  502 
Derby,   third  Earl  of,    his  hospi- 
tality, 200 
Dervish,  a  mad.  467  | 

Descartes    and     Digby,     compli-  : 

ments  between,  58  | 

Desertion,  136 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  his  stratagem 

prevented,  225 
Despair,  79 
D'Espagnac,  Abbe,  excused  from 

performing  his  duty,  567 
Devaud,  the  sleep-walker,  22 
Devil's  tavern,  the,  262 
Devotion,  Chinese,  529 
Diderot's  conversation  with  M.  de 

la  Harpe,  60 
Die  rather  than  betray,  98  _ 
Difference  between  speaking  and 

publishing,  380 
Difficult)',  avoiding  a,  569 
Dignity,  military,  470 
Dilemma,  568 
Dinner,  eccentric,  217 
Dinner  interference,  448 
Dionysius    the  younger,  intempe- 
rance of,  243 
Disasters  after  wreck,  407 
Disasters    among     the     Aleutian 

Islands,  414 
Discourse,  shortening  a,  568 
Discovery,  a  learned,  40 
Disease,  strange,  34 
Diseased  mind,  a,  47 
Disgrace  of  enmitj',  159 
Disinterestedness,  153 
Dismissal  and  promotion,  in 
Dissembling,  367 
Dissipation,  philosophical,  334 
Dissipation,  Roman,  247 
Dissolving  the   Long  Parliament, 

346 
Distinction,  singular,  546 
Divine,  a  ballad-singing,  6x5 
Doctrine,  casuistical,  563 

•  Doddington.'  East  Indiaman, ship- 

wreck of  the,  411 
Dodsley,  the  dramatic  poet,  94 
Dodwell,  Mr.,  his  dangers  in  tra- 
velling, 484 
Doe,  JoTin,  and  Richard  Roe,  329 
Dolgorouki,  Prince,  tears  to  pieces 

the  emperor's  decree,  529 
Domestic  life  among  the  Indians, 

123 
Domitius,  flattery  of,  328 

*  Don  Giovanni,'  opera  of,  622 
Don  Saltcro's  cofTcj-lionse,  281 
Donne,  Dr.,  his  tender  conscience, 

496 
Doolittle,  Mr.,  his  pulpit  expedient, 

549 
Dorfling,  the  Prussian  general,  159 
Dorset,  Earl  of,  77 
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Downie,  Sir  John,  and  the  French, 
general,  182 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  introduc- 
tion of  smoking  into  England, 
263 

Dramatic  effect.  36 

Drawing  on  a  friend,  140 

Drawn  wager,  286 

Dream,  a,  saves  mariners,  397 

Dreaming,  5 

Drinking  bumpers,  211 

Drinking  by  the  dice,  264 

Drinking  from  skulls,  264 

Drinking  healths,  219 

Drinking  matches,  248 

Drinking  pearls,  248 

Drinking  the  crowns,  247 

Drogheda,  Countess  of,  and  Wy- 
cherley,  83 

Dropping  the  king,  233 

Dryden  and  Settle,  51 

Dryden's  latest  poems,  31 

Duchess  of  Marlborough's  eye- 
water, 433 

Duck,  Stephen,  the  Thresher  poet. 

Duel  between  two  servants,  153 

Duel  prevented,  194 

Duel  stratagem,  157 

Duels,  fatal,  151,  174,  187 

Duelling,  female.  181 

Duelling  in  France,  i33 

Duelling  in  Scotland,  190 

Duelling,  Indian  and  Japanese 
modes  of,  170 

Duelling,  origin  of,  150 

Duellists  reformed,  172 

Duke  of  Bedford  degraded,  135 

Duke  of  York's  aversion  to  duel- 
ling, 194 

Duration  of  parliaments,  376 

D'l'rfey,  Tom,  cheerfulness  of,  83 

D'Urfey,  Tom,  his  song  writing, 
S93 

Dutch  war,  the,  372 

Du  \'al,  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
61 

Dwarf  congress,  258 


EARLY  preaching,  578 
East  India  influence,  516 
Eccelin  de  Romano  and  his  pri- 
soners, 114 
Eccentric  and  fatal  duel,  187 
Ecclesiastical  appointments,  498 
Ecclesiastical  oppression,  326 
Effect  of  manner,  331 
Effects  of  intemperance,  248 
Effects  of  music,  early,  586 
Effects  of  music,  modern,  621 
Egan,  the  Irish  patriot,  107 
Egyptians,  honour  of  the,  171 
Eldon,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  322J 
Election  expenses,  346 
Electors,  Irish,  381 
Elegant  reproof,  204 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  the  Custom- 
house waiter,  512 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  the  Order 

of  St.  Michael,  178 
Elizabeth,    Queen,   her    taste    for 

music,  593 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  severity  of,  537 
Ehves,  Sir  Harvey,  the  miser,  272 
Elwes,  the  miser,  in  Parlianient,  503 
Embassy  to  Spain,  212 
Emerson,  the   eminent   mathema- 
tician, 92 
Emilius,  Paulus,  poverty  of,  498 
Enmiet,  Robert,  his  s-pcech  before 

sentence  of  death,  329 
Emoluments,  jirofession.nl,  334 
Emperor  and  blacksmith,  459 
Employment  of  Popish  officers,  361 
End  of  an  old  stager,  207 


End  of  the  world,  27 

'Eneas,'  transport,  shipwreck   of 
the,  410 

English  ambassador's  challenge  to 
a  Duke  of  Guise,  172 

English  and  French  judicial  pro- 
ceedings contrasted,  314 

English  flag,  honour  of  the,  175 

English  honour  and  Greek  perfidy, 
1S5 

English  law,  humanity  of  the,  335 

English  music,  613 

English  peasantry,  examples  for, 
603 

English  preachers,  581 

English  yeomen,  the,  234 

Enthusiast,  Spanish,  127 

Entrancing,  ig,  627 

Epaminondas,   his  friendship    for 
Pelopldas,  111 

Epamfnondas,  poverty  of,  504 

Equality  of  arms,  190 

Erasmus'  money  seized  by  custom- 
house officers,  458 

Eraso,  Charles  the  Fifth's  secre- 
tary, 526 

Ercheubaldus,  his  determined  love 
of  justice,  490 

Erskine,  Hon.  Henry,  anecdotes 
of,  303 

Erskine,    Hon.     Henrj', '  his    elo- 
quence at  the  bar,  302 

Erskine,  Lord,  his  fearlessness  at 
the  bar,  336 

Escape  of  a  wizard,  298 

Escape,  providential,  207 

Escape,  travelling,  444 

Escape,  unexpected,  335 

Esquimaux,  the,  44 

Esquires,  duties  of,  161 

Essex,  Earl  of,  the  unfortunate,  76, 
109 

Est,  est,  est,  280 

'  Est-il  possible?'  132 

Etiquette,  parliamentar)',  166 

Etna,  Mount,  journey  to,  463 

Eton  boys,  116 

Eudamidas,  legacy  of,  117 

European  visit  to  America,  29 

Europeans  of  the  Middle   Ages, 
197 

Evelyn,  John,    his   tour   through 
France  and  Italy,  461 

Evidence,  Irish,  300 

Exaggeration,  324 

Example,  an  Irish,  264 

Example  for  bungling  lawyers,  454 

Example  for  youths,  453 

Excitation,  40 

Exconununication,  349 

Executing  a  comrade's  will,  166 

Exharnionic  difficulty,  399 

Exhortation,  patriotic,  503 

Exile,  Swedish,  527 

Exorcising,  21 

Expectancy,  324 

Expedition  in  travelling,  440 

Expensive  joke,  69 

Expiation,  157 
Extemporaneous  preaching,  333 

!  Extraordinary  and  fatal  duel,  151 
Extraordinary  compact.  142 

.  Extraordinary  petitions,  344 

I  Extraordinary  wrangle,  562 


•pABERT,  Marshal,  discipline  of, 

Fabricius  discovers  treachery,  s-'i 
Fabricius  rejects  offers  from  the 

King  of  Epirus,  502 
Fairies,  Queen  of  the,  30 
Fairy  castles,  46 
Faith,  Corsican,  323 
Faith,  Highland,  175 
Faith,  tributes  to  the,  553 


Faithful  companion,  444 

Faithful  negress,  98 

Faithful  nurse,  513 

Falconer  twice  shipwrecked,  410 

Fallen  greatness,  165 

•  Fama  manet  fortuna  periit,'  172 

Family  feud,  157 

Family  lodge,  286 

Family  men,  87 

Family  of  the  Cave,  105 

Fancies,  Welsh,  30 

Fanshawe,  Lady,  connubial  affec- 
tion of,  IIS 

Farel,  William,  his  violent  temper, 
574 

Farinelli,  the  Italian  singer,  220, 593 

Fatality,  88 

Fate  cf  Earl  of  Strafford,  499 

Fate  of  genius,  96 

Father  and  son,  sufferings  of  a, 
392 

Father,  royal,  132 

Father's  tribute,  a,  165 

Faucher,  Michael  le,  hfs  sermon 
against  duelling,  574 

Fault  discovered,  S9 

Fears  and  antipathies,  3 

Fear  of  death,  32 

Fearne,  Mr.,  his  dissipations,  334 

Feast  of  wise  men,  245 

Feats  of  Arms,  163 

Fee,  returning  a,  297 

Fellow  soldiers,  116 

Female  advocate,  300 

Female  captive,  126 

Female  culprits,  lenity  to,  306 

Female  duelling,  iSi 

Fenelon  and  Louis  XIV.,  542 

Fenelon's  politeness,  214 

Feodor,  ^i,^dame,  not  allowed  to 
distort  an  opera.  622 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  lending  his 
sermons,  563 

Ferguson,  Robert,  a  victim  of  in- 
sanity, 91 

Ferrara,  Duchess  of,  her  benevo- 
lence, 210 

Ferrish,  James,  confessions  of,  309 

Fetishes,  confidence  ot  the  /.sh4n- 
lees  in,  47 

Feudal  services,  126 

Fiddlesticks,  antia.uitv'  of.  626 

Fidelity,  magnanimous,  160 

Fidelity  till  death,  100 

Field  preaching,  561 

Fielding  and  his  '  Wedding  Day, ' 
660 

Fighting  with  shadows,  26 

Fillip  of  Sardanapalus,  the,  277 

Finesse,  legal,  301 

Fineu.x,  Sir  John,  the  lion-hearted 
lawyer,  532 

Finland  hospitality,  232 

Fire  at  sea.  392 

Firebras,  Sir  Cordwell,  the  miser, 
273 

First  Christian  travellers,  438 

First  love,  victim  of,  107 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  an  ornament  to 
the  British  peerage,  240 

Fitzwilliaiu  family, "founder  of  the, 
98 

Flag,  honour  of  the  English,  173 

Flap-dragons.  263 

Flattery,"328 

Flavel,  John,  persecution  of,  579 

Fleetwood,  Bishop,  his  discourse 
prevented.  575 

Fletcher  and  Lord  Stair,  347 

Fletcher  of  Madely  reforming  his 
parishioners,  576 

Fliich  of  bacon,  the,  143 

Flood,  Mr.,  his  smart  repartee,  374 

lilorian  writing  a  sermon,  58 

Flutterers,  377 

Vools  and  jesters,  276 

Footc  and  the  two  derjfymen,  252 
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Forbes,  Bishop,  his  conversion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  564 

Fordyce,  Dr.,  on  unlawful  plea- 
sures, 570 

Foreign  court,  introduction  at  a, 
174 

Forest  travelling,  456 

'  Formosa,'  history  of,  91 

Foster,  Dr.,  his  popularity  in  the 
pulpit.  557 

Fortunate  deliverance,  401 

Fortune-telling,  secret  of,  10 

Forty-second  Highlanders,  the, 
139 

Fox  and  Pitt,  373 

Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  Qua- 
kerism, 564 

Fox's  circular  to  his  friends,  332 

Fox's  conviviality.  255 

Foy,  Captain,  challenged  by  a 
young  officer,  186 

France,  duelling  in.  1S8 

Francis  I.,  and  Admiral  Chabot, 
495 

Francis  I.,  noble  answer  of,  132 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

Franklin,  Dr.,  and  the  inquisitive 
landlord,  448 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  pro- 
missory note,  493 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Prus- 
sian divine,  363 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire, 
274 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  musical 
productions,  612 

Frederick,  Prince  of  'Welles,  and 
the  Quakers'  deputation,  521 

Freedom  of  speech,  304 

Freedom,  how  to  deserve,  106 

French  regime,  526 

French  royal  exiles,  203 

French  stage-coach  party,  253 

French  witnesses,  313 

Frescobald,  Francis,  his  presents 
from  Lord  Cromwell,  198 

Friend,  a  last,  113 

Friend  in  need,  a,  117 

Friendship  at  iirst  sight,  434 

Friendships,  consecrated,  122 

Fruit  in  season,  218 

Fuller,  Thomas,  his  offensive  ser- 
mon in  Westminster  Abbey,  357 


r*  AIETY  and  the  guillotine,  278 
^^    Gainsborough     not    able   to 

learn  music,  603 
Gallet  and  CoUe  before   the  com- 
missary of  police,  256 
'  Ganges,'  burning  of  the  ship,  398 
Garrick  and  Dr.  Gough,  284 
Garrick  at  law,  310 
Garrick's  precepts  to   preachers 

548 
Garter,  order  of  the,  179 
Gay  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  54 
Geddes  and  Porson,  273 
Gellert,  the  fable  writer,  S3 
Gelon,  general  of  the  Syracusans, 

490 
General,  American,  223 
General,  English,  113 
General  verdicts,  296 
Generosity,  power  of,  155 
Generous  sacrifice,  131 
Genius,  an  absent,  26 
Gentoo  palanquin  boys,  142 
George    I.,    his   invitatiou   to   Dr. 

Lo'ckier,  213 
George  II.,  his  justice  to  an  enemy, 

513 
George  IV.,  mild  rebuke  of.  274 
George  IV.,  patriotic  speech  of. 
I      379 
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German  table  d'h6te,  276 

German  topers,  287 

Gerrald,  Mr.,  his  trial  for  sedition, 

339 
Gersdorft's  farcical  exhibition,  193 
Getting  a  good  seat,  273 
Getting  into  the  secret,  369 
Ghost  of  Admiral  Hosier,  s 
Ghost,  seizing  a,  38 
Giafar,  the  unfortunate,  98 
Gibbs,  Sir  'V'^icary,   his  anxiety  at 

the  bar,  308 
Gifford,  Mr.,  his  talents  in  polite 

literature,  95 
Gilly,    General,    and     the     poor 

peasant,  160 
Gilpin,    Bernard,  and  his  annual 

visitations,  338 
Gilpin,  Bernard,  his  examples  of 

hospitality,  208 
Giving  refuge,  218 
Giving  thanks,  222 
Giving  vails,  269 

Gluck,  the  dramatic  composer.  6c6 
Godolphin  and  his  treasurership, 

505 
Going  to  law,  295 
'  Going  your  way,'  39 
Gftden  pippins  and  pig,  204 
Goldsmith,  Dr.,  and  the  butcher, 

288 
Goldsmith,  Dr.,  his  travelling  ditfi- 

culties,  480 
Goldsmith,  Dr.,  letter  of,  88 
Goldsmith,  Dr.,  uneasiness  of,  87 
Goldsmith's  Marlow,  203 
Good  faith,  123 
Good  nature,  English,  361 
Good-natured  aiuhor,  66 
Gossip's  stoi-y,  a.  ^3 
Gout,  benefits  of  the,  266 
Gracchus,  friends  of,  no 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  and  the  timber 

iu  Whittlebury  forest,  307 
Grammont,  Count  de,  his  honest 

admonition,  513 
Granger's  estimate  of  his  profits, 

97 
Granvill,  Serjeant,  his  remarkable 

speech  to  Charles  I.,  363 
Granville,  Lord,  ridicule  of  one  of 

his  speeches,  338 
Grattan,  Mr.,  and  Corry,  374 
Grattan,  Mr.,  his  exertions  in  the 

Irish  Parliament,  373 
Graves,  Admiral,  fleet  destroyed, 
^395    , 

Gray,  the  poet,  33 
Great  Britain,    quantity    of  wine 

consumed  in,  270 
Great,  imitation  of  the,  790 
Greathead,  Robert,    maker   of  a 

brazen  head,  40 
Greek  banditti,  474 
Greek,  quoting,  369 
Greeks  and  Romans,  195 
Greeks,  modern,  33 
Greeks,  temperance  of  the,  245 
Greenland  solitude,  413 
Grenadier,   Russian,  devotion  of, 

Gretna  Green  parson,  the,  275 

Greybeards,  happy,  283 

Griffin,  De  Grass,  before  the  magis- 
trate, 443 

Grog,  origin  of  the  name  of,  273 

Grosvendr,  Earl,  quoting  Greek, 
359 

*  Grosvenor,'  sufferings  of  the  crew 
of  the,  407 

Guadagni's  manner  of  diminishing 
his  voice,  624 

Guardian,  royal,  106 

Guelph,  Duchess  of,  demands  a 
favour,  102 

Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Conrad  III.,  102 
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Guest,  complaisant,  230 
Guest,  providential,  205 
Guido,  Aretinus,  his  new  method 

of  notation,  583 
Guise,  Due  de,  reclaiming  hiswife, 

17 
Gunpowder  harvest,  the,  510 
Gunpowder  plot,  the,  310 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and    Colonel 

Seaton,  134 
Gustavus  III.   and  Dr.  Franklin, 

5'"-'3 
Guthrie,  Dr.  M.,  his  researches  for 

Russian  music,  607 
Guy  Fawkes,  trial  of,  310 
Guy,    Dr.,    his    extemporaneous 

preaching,  369 


ttAIR  turned  grey  through  grief 

••^     37 

Hale,  his  integrity  as  judge,  337 

Half-guinea,  the  lost,  499 

Half  measures,  377 

Hall  of  Tara,  240 

Haller,  his  sublime  writings,  71 

'  HalseweU,'  wreck  of  the,  427 

Hamilton,  general,  his  opinions  on 
duelling.  192 

Hammond,  Dr.,  the  natural  orator, 
536 

Handel  and  George  I.,  55 

Handel,  conmiemoration  of,    96 

Handel,  Pope's  opinion  of,  610 

Handel's  proof  of  his  abilities, 
394 

Hanoverian  succession,  the,  331 

Hapless  union,  138 

Happy  situation,  214 

Harcourt,  Due  de,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Dauphin,  514 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  his  style  of  elo- 


Hardship  of  arrest,  293 

Harp  of  the  North,  380 

Harper,  the  rich,  5S7 

Harper,  West  Indian,  6or 

■  Harpooner,'   shipwreck   of  the, 
39> 

Harpsichord,  the,  385 

Harrington.  J.,    his    election   ex- 
penses, 346 

Harrington's  'Oceana,'  68 

Harriot,   Mr.,  the  founder  of  the 
Thames  police,  689 

Harrison,  Captain,  his  sufferings 
for  forty-five  days,  403 

Harrison's  parliamentary  reward, 
89 

Harvest,  Rev.  G-,  his  absence  of 
mind,  26 

Harvest  home,  237 

Haslemere  freeholds,  366 

Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  traveller, 
470 

Hastings,  Marquess  of,  his  sacri- 
fices, 333 

Haunted  bed-room,  12 

Hawkesworth,  Dr.,   his   fatal  un- 
dertaking, 73 

Haydn,  59.  601 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  626 

Healths,  drinking,  219 

'  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  the,  127 

Heathcote,   Sir  Gilbert,  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  AVest  India  trade, 
353 
Hebridean  honesty,  532 
Heir,  magnanimous,  522 
Helvidius  threatened  by  the  Em- 
peror 'Vespasian,  513 
Henley.  Orator,  peculiarities  of,  558 
Henry  II.  of  France,  death  of.  173 
Henry  III.  cf  France  .ind  Crillon, 
ii3 
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Henry  IV'.,  court  o!.  S2 

Henry  IV.,  one  of  his  speeches,  331 

Henry  'VT.  in  the  House  of  Lords 

when  an  infant,  361 
Henry,  Patrick,  his  beautiful  reply 

to  Judge  Tyler,  369 
Henry,  Patrick,  his  speech  in  an 

action  for  trespass,  300 
Herald,  faithful,  173 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  190, 

477 
Herbert,  Sir  R.,  and  Edward  the 

Fourth,  112 
Herdboy,  extraordinary,  469 
Here  litary  enmity,  disgrace  ot,  139 
Heroine,  chivalrous,  174 
Heroine,  romantic,  129 
Herring,    Archbishop,    condemns 

an  opera,  333 
Herschel,  Dr.,  his  skill  as  a  musi- 
cian, 604 
Hidalgo  of  the  Oronooko,  233 
Hieroglyphical  journals,    Indian, 

443 
Hiffernan,  Paul,  his  head-quarters, 

High  rents,  693 
Highland  cavaliers,  182 
Highland  chieftain,  224 
Highland  faith,  173 
Highland  oath,  ancient,  297 
Highland  robber,  magnanimity  of 

a,  176 
Highland  vassals,  122 
Highlanders,     the     forty-second, 

conduct  of,  173 
Highlanders,  the  Scottish.  712 
Hill,  Sir  Richard,  panegyric  on,  3S1 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of,  threatens  o 

resign,  499 
Hindostan  girl,  the,  600 
Hindoo  hospitality,  204 
Hint,  a  seasonable,  210 
'  History  of  Formosa,'  91 
History  of  the  Coventry  loaf.  202 
Hoadly,  Bishop,  and  the  Bango- 

rian  controversy,  557 
Hoax,  a,  479 

Hogarth's  bad  memory,  67 
Holkham  sheep  shearing,  241 
Holland,   Lord,  and    Hardwicke, 

Holland.  Lord,  his  opposition  to 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  338 

Hollis,  Denzil,  and  "Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, 491 

HoUis,  Denzil,  provoking  a  duel, 

HoUis,  Thomas,  his  presentation  to 

a  benefice,  526 
Holv  Maid  of  Kent's  conspiracy, 

535 
Homer,  poverty  of,  96 
Honesty  in  humble  life,  492 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 

166 
Honour,     English,     and     Italian 

finesse.  497 
Honour,  Spanish,  140 
Honourable  convicts,  121,  190 
Honourable  debtors,  492 
Honourable  keepers,  138 
Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium, 

481 
Horn  music  of  Russia,  612 
Horse  and  foot  club,  the,  234 
Hosier,  Admiral,  ghost  of,  3 
Hospital  for  decayed  authors,  96 
Hostages,  114 
Hot  wind  of  the  desert,  436 
Hotson,    Mr.,  pathetic   discourse 

by,  432 
Hour-glasses  m  pulpits,  535 
House  of  Correction,  367 
How  to  treat  a  bully,  139 
Howard,  tomb  of,  433 
Howard's  invitation  to  dinner,  m3 


Howe,    Mr.,    chaplain    to  Oliver 

Cromwell,  371 
'  Hudibras,'  poem  ot,  73 
Humane  as  brave,  138 
Humanity  and  integrity,  531 
Humboldt,  Baron,  his  lodgings  in 

the  air,  233 
Hummell,  John,  his  propensity  fur 

music,  620 
Humour,  musical,  627 
Huntingdon's  peculiar  preaching, 
.  580 
Husbands  saved  by  their  wives, 

102 
Hutton,  Mr.  William,  folly  of,  4S4 
Hypochondriac,  curing  a,  41 
Hypochondriacism,  3 


tCEBERG,  an,  43 

■*■    Icelanders,  their  simplicitj',  2^3 

Idle  question  fitly  rebuked,  277 

Ignorant  clergy,  379 

Imitation,  12 

Imitative  music,  614 

Imperial     family    of    Austria    as 

musicians,  602 
Improvisatrice,  67 
Incident,  sublime,  546 
Independence  of  the  bar,  336 
Indian  and  Japanese  duelling,  170 
Indians,  domestic  life  of,  123 
Indians  waiting  for  the  gunpowder 

harvest,  319 
Indifference,  cool.  2S9 
Infant  king's  speech,  361 
Infant,  musical,  600 
Infant  prodigies,  musical,  620 
Inflexibility.'Venetian,  322 
Influence  behind  the  throne,  356 
Influence,  East  Indian,  516 
Informers,  a  prototype  for,  313 
Ingenuity  baflSed,  303 
Inns,  American,  448 
Inns,  Polish,  445 
Inseparable  pair,  118 
Inspiration  of  punch,  268 
Inspiration,  poetic,  37 
Instability  of  greatness.  163 
Instruments,    musical,  in   Russia, 

60S 
Intemperance,  196 
Intemperance,  effects  of,  248 
Interference,  royal,  344 
Interpretation,  567 
Interruption,  whimsical,  547 
Interview,  a  last,  299 
Invention,  originality  of,  66 
Inventive  enterprise,  439 
Inviting  an  Ambassador,  ip6 
Iris,  a  messenger  from  Jupiter,  23 
Irish  customs,  284 
Irish  electors,  381 
Irish  evidence,  300 
Irish  example,  264 
Irish  hospitality,  236 
Irish  knights,  171 
Irish  linen  manufacture,  J2» 
Irish  practice,  old,  312 
Irish  servant,  105 
Irish  union,  360 
Irish  viceroys,  232 
Irish  widow,  133 
Italian  music,  615 
Italy,  personal  safety  in,  478 


JAMES  I.  and  his   Scotch  ser- 
vant,  323 
James  I.  conferring  honours  and 

preferments,  171 
James  I.,  court  of,  277 
James     I.,   inventor    of    Scottish 
music,  58S 
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James  I.  of  Scotland,  assassination 

of,  1 23 

Tames  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, 380 
James  II.  and  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 493 

James  II.,  narrative  of   the  ship- 
T.reck  of,  428 

James  IV'.  of  Scotland,  adventure 
of,  4S9 

Jannequin,  Clement,  his  imitations 
in  painting,  600 

Janson,    Mr.,  his   narrow  escape, 
444 

Japanese,  their  peculiar  customs, 
215 

Jamac  and  ChatcUgnerie,  duel  ot, 
174 

Jeacocke,  the  baker,  357 

Jemsheed,  the  inventor  of  wine, 
244 

Jeffries,    Judge,    and   Mountford, 
the  mimic.  267 

Testers  and  fools,  276 

Jew's  leap,  dangers  of  the,  476 

Jews,  travels  of  the,  438 

Jewel,  Bishop,    his  challenge    to 
Roman  Catholics,  552 

Jewel's  last  sermon,  576 

John,   king  of  i£ngland,  and  the 
knight's  palfrey,  471 

Johnson,  Colonel,  his  reception  by 
Count  Platoff,  236 

Johnson,  Dr.,  made  happy,  88 

Johnson,   Dr..   no   ear  for  music, 
621 

Johnson,   Dr.,  on  truth-speaking, 
531 

Johnson's  old  age,  283 

Johnsonian  maxims,  269 

Joke,  expensive.  69 

Jolly  beggars,  284 

Jomelli  and  Father  Martini,  623 

Jones,   Henry,   the    literary  rake, 
56 

Jonson,  Ben,  as  actor  and  author, 
74 

Jonson,  Ben,  and  Corbet,  278 

Jonson,    Ben,    his    comic    memo- 
randa. 262 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  conviviality,  254 

Josquin  the  composer,  591 

Joseph  II.   and  the   vigilant  sen- 
tinel, 136 

Joseph    "II.    blowing   the    black- 
smith's bellows,  459 

Joseph  II.,  his  enmity  for  duelling, 
187 

Joseph  II.,  his  refusal  of  distinc- 
tions, 176 

Judge  above  resentment,  499 

Judge,  hanging,  322 

Judges  and  witnesses,  306 

Judges'  salaries,  raising  the,  337 

Judicial  proceedings,  English  and 
French  contrasted,  314 

'Juno,'  wreck  of  the,  430 

Junes,  treating,  314 

Juries,  vindictive,  335 

Juryman,  humane,  324 

Justice  and  expediency,  486 

Justice  to  an  injured  foe,  166 

Justs  of  St.  Inglebert,  163 


T7-  AIMES,  LORD,  parsimony  of, 
-^^    302 

Keepers,  honourable,  138 

Kelly,  Lord,  at  a  dinner  party,  204 

Kenilworth,  festivities  at,  199 

Kennet,  Bishop,  his  offensive  ser- 
mon, 540 

Kennicott,  Dr.,  affecting  circum- 
stance of,  547 

Kent,  holy  maid  of,  536 

Kheinnitzer,  the  Russian  poet,  72 


Killing  kindness,  2S8 

Kindness,  malicious,  200 

King  of  the  minstrels,  593 

King,  the,  and  the  hawk,  106 

King  Willi2im  and  Earl  Godolphin, 
103 

King  William  the  Third  breaking 
windows,  253 

King's  evidence,  309 

Kingston,  Duchess  of,  her  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg,  451 

Kinneir,  Captain,  his  adventures 
in  Wallachia,  467 

Kinsfolk,  boasting  of,  163 

Kirwan,  Dean,  his  charity  ser- 
mons, 546 

Kit-cat  club,  261 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  34 

Knight,  the  merry,  176 

Knighthood,  how  conferred,  161 

Knighthood,  power  of  conferring, 
148 

Knighting,  ceremony  of,  148 

Knights  bachelors,  privileges  of, 
178 

Knights  bamieret,  derivation  of, 
190 

Knights,  Irish,  171 

Knights  of  Malta,  origin  of,  168 

Knights  Templars,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, 168 

Know  your  own  countrj*  first,  440 

Knowles,  Sir  Charles,  disinterest- 
edness of,  321 

Knox,  John,  hilarity  of,  278 

Knox,  John,  his  offence  to  Queen 
Marj',  570 

Knox,  John,  school  of,  581 

Kotzcbue,  gloominess  of,  84 

Kynaston,  the  actor,  publicly 
caned,  813 

Kyrle,  John,  the  '  Man  of  Ross,' 239 


T  ADY  cast  away  on  the -coast  of 

J-*    Labrador,  398 

Lady,  origin  of  the  word,  221 

Language,  figurative,  15 

Lannes,  >Iarshal,  28 

Laplanders,  their  hostile  disposi- 
tion, 220 

La  Rues  two  popular  sermons, 
578 

Lassenius,  John,  his  pulpit  dis- 
plays, 344- 

Last  of  a  crew,  the,  433 

Latimer,  Bishop,  hi;,  opinion  on 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  530 

Law  and  privilege,  347 

Lav>-  and  the  fact,  the,  311 

Lawes,  Henry,  on  Italian  music, 
610 

Lawyers,  example  for,  494 

Lay  preacher,  536 

La>-field,  Dr.,  persecution  of,  567 

Learned  apothecary,  331 

Learning,  dangers  of,  17 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  the  mad  poet,  32 

Leeson,  Frank,  acknowledging  a 
robbery.  327 

Legacy  of  r-n  old  bachelor,  119 

Legacy  of  Eudamidas,  117 

Legacy,  patriotic,  308 

Legatee,  a  rare,  126 

Legatee,  magnanimous,  300 

Legatee,  the,  119 

Legislating  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
362 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  his  magnificent 
reception  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
199 

•  Leicester  s  mad  recorder,'  335 

Leobellus  and  Octavius,  112 

L'EncIos,  Ninon  de,  and  the  un- 
happy Gourville,  519 


Lesson  in  diplomacy,  497 

Lesson  of  charity,  282 

Lesson,  royal,  154 

Letters,  opening  of,  138 

Levity  rebuked,  561 

'  Liberty  asserted,'  32 

Lieutenant,  bewitched,  15 

Light  supper,  a,  12 

Lilburn,  Colonel,  his  trial  for  high 

treason,  311 
Lilly  the  astrologer,  i5 
Limiting  the  peerage,  377 
Lisbon  in  1813,  474 
Literaiy  club,  the,  279 
Literary  martyr,  53 
Literary  rake,  56 
Literary  resentment,  73 
Lithgow,  his  travels  and  sufferings, 

441 
Little  red  man,  the,  18 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,  and  needy  ad- 
venturers, 333 
Llandaft,    Bishop  of,   his  charac- 
teristic answer  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  383 
Locke,   Mr.,  his  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, 491 
'  Locke  on  the  Understanding,'  58 
Lockier,  Dr.,  his  excuse  to  George 

I.,  213 
London  aldermen,  203 
London,     corporation     of,     their 
sumptuous  entertainment  in  1814, 
240 
London  cries,  602 
London  taverns,  270 
Long  parliament;  clissolvlngthe,346 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  and    his   forty 

freeholds,  366 
Loquacity,  251 
Lord  at  his  ease,  267 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  the,  211 
Lottery  numbers,  43 
Lottery  ticket,  lucky,  494 
Loughborough,    Lord,   on  report- 
ing, 336 
Louis  XII.,  noble  reply  of,  494 
Louis  XIV.,  females  of  the  court 

of,  274 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  French  bishop, 

328 
Louis  XVIII.,  his  letter  to  Charles 

IV.,  160 
L'Ouverture.  Toussaint,  519 
Lovat,  Lord,  trial  of,  296 
Love  and  friendship,  144 
Love,  Christopher,  on  his  trial  for 

high  treason,  321 
'  Love  one  anotlier,'  349 
Love  service,  135 

Lovelace,  Colonel,  his  distress,  56 
■  Loyal  men  of  Kendal,'  360 
Lucilius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.103 
LucuUus  and  his  supper-rooms,  196 
Lully  and  his  confessor,  62 
Lunar  influence,  333 
Luther's  eulogy  on  music,  623 
Luther's  lecture  to  preachers,  372 
Lyon,    William,    his    astonishing 

memory,  76 
Lysimachus,  his  courageous  visits 

to  Calisthenes,  128 
Lyttleton,  Lord,  dream  of,  37 


|VtACARTNEY,  Lord,  hisfaith- 
-'■'-'■  ful  administration  in  India,  140 
Macdiarmid,  his  search  for  fame,  02 
M 'Donald,  poverty  of,  63 
Macdonnels,  the,  225 
Machan  and  his  bride,  389 
Machiavel,  traditions  of.  527 
Mackenzie,    .Sir  George,   his    ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  296 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  his  com 
promise  with  the  judges,  295 
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Macklin's  tavern,  fonnality  at,  281 
Mad  authors,  52 
Madeira,  discoverj'  of.  389 
Magdalen,  Mary,   sermon   on  the 

feast  of,  574 
Magennis,  Dr.,  allowing  his  horse 

to  trespass,  444 
Mag-ic  flute,  the,  72 
Magnanimity  of  a   Highland  rob- 
ber, 176 
Magnanimity  of  a  savage  king,  394 
Magnanimous  fidelity,  160 
Magnanimous  heir  at  law,  522 
Magnum  bonum.  a.  201 
Mahometan  pilgrims,  431 
Mahratta  frolic,  213 
Maiden  assizes.  335 
Maillard,    Oliver,   the  scourge  of 

sinners,  545 
Making  free  of  the  cellar,  266 
Making  happy,  254 
Making  money   of  state  secrets, 

487 
Malays,  the,  attack  a  shipwrecked 

crew,  414 
Malherbe,  the  French  poet,  90 
Malmgrein,     Mr.,    most    amiable 

man  in  Sweden,  231 
Man  above  all  reward,  501 
Man  in  the  moon,  the,  272 
Man  of  other  times,  144 
Man  of  Ross,  the.  239 
Managing  the  House  of  Commons, 

352 
Mandarins,  Chinese,  523 
Mandevile,  Sir   John,    description 

of  his  travels,  439 
Maniac,  love-lorn,  125 
Manly,  Mrs., writing  by  inspiration. 

69 
Mansell,  Sir  Robert,  surprises  the 

Spaniard,  212 
Mansfield,     Lord,     his     eloquent 

pleading,  337 
Mansfield  on  general  warrants,  335 
Manson,   Madame,  as  a  witness, 

3H 
Mariners  in  distress,  209 
Mariners  in  Virginia,  421 
Mariners  saved  through  a  dream, 
^  397 

Mariners  shipwTCcked,  219 
Marius.  fury  and  revenge  of,  103 
Marius.  the  last  of,  121 
Mark,  the,  329 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  and  the 

chambermaid,  455 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  slandered 

by  his  enemies,  305 
Marmontel,  the  poet,  as  a  soldier, 

58 
Marriage  Act,  royal,  358 
Marriage,   breach  of   promise  of, 

3JO 
Marriage  of  dwarfs.  258 
Martyr,  literary.  53 
Martyr,    Peter,   his  discourse    on 

purgatory,  351 
Martyrdom  ot  Charles  I.,  351 
Marvel.  Andrew,  his  attention   to 

his  constituents.  363 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  melancholy 

fate  of,  138 
Mary,  Queen,  reign  of,  336 
Mascaron,  Julius,  and  Louis  XIV., 

558 
Mason,  W.,  his  meditations.  31 
Massillon  on  the  small  number  of 

the  elect,  553 
Massinger.  the  dramatic  poet,  93 
Master,  beloved,  127 
Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  527 
Mathew,    Mr.,     of    Thomastown, 

his  Irish  hospitality,  264 
Matrimonial  adventure,  506 
Matthew,  Tobias,  his  industry  as  a 

preacher,  552 
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Matthews,    Mr.,    his   duels    with 

Sheridan,  193 
Mawbey,  Sir   Joseph,  his  speech 

ridiculed,  358 
Maxwell,     Captain,     among    the 

savages,  436 
Maynard,  Sergeant,  complimented 

by  King  William  III.,  302 
Mead,  Dr.,  honour  of,  145 
Medici,  Leo  de,  265 
Medicinal  effects  of  music,  617 
'  Medusa,"  shipwreck  of  the,  212 
'  Medusa,'  sutferings   of  the   pas- 
sengers of  the,  416 
'  Melancholy  Point."  141 
Members  of  Parliament,  wages  of, 

344 
Memorj'  of  Professor  Porson,  76 
Memorj-,  failure  of,  568 
Mending  matters,  252 
Menecrates,    his    invitation    to    a 

supper,  12 
Mercenaries,  Swiss,  127 
Merchant,  munificent,  220 
Merchant,  Swedish,  231 
Mermaid  Club,  the,  74 
Menr.aid,  combination  of  talent  at 

the,  270 
Merry  widower,  273 
Mesmer,     Mr.,    th"e    inventor    of 

animal  magnetism,  13 
Metamorphosis,  the,  516 
Metaphysics,  a  dip  at,  364 
Methodists,  American,  560 
Methodists.  Wesleyan,  217,  339 
Mice  charmed,  590 
Military  code  of  honour,  192 
Military  dignity.  470 
Miller,  James,  the  dramatic  wTiter, 

'  Milords  Anglais,'  229 

Milton's    small    reward    for    his 

labour,  96 
Mimicrj',  musical,  599 
Mimicry  run  mad,  44 
Mind  diseased,  a,  47 
Minstrel,  modern,  620 
Minstrels,  king  of  the,  393 
Misers,  three,  272 
Missing  snuff-box,  the,  156 
Mistaken  remorse,  36 
Mistaking  sides,  308 
Models  for  kings,  246 
Modes  of  salutation,  214 
*  Modeste'  frigate   destroyed   by 

lightning,  406 
Modesty,  philosophical,  63 
Mogul  tale,  origin  of  the,  45 
Monboddo,     Lord,     his    frequent 

visits  to  London,  470 
Money  bills,  3S4 
Money  grants,  369 
Monks  of  i^a.  Trappe,  208 
Monks  of  the  Screw,  255 
Monks,  travelling,  439 
Monsigny,  the  musical  composer, 

his  susceptibility,  45 
Montific  Arabs,  the.  228 
Montford,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  16 
Montmaur's  loquacity,  252 
Moods  of  writing,  65 
Moore,    Mr.,  his  social  qualities, 

290 
More.  Sir  Thomas,  his  conscience 

in  taking  a  fee,  332 
More,    Sir    Thomas,    his    trial    at 

Westminster  Hall,  333 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  reluses  a  pre- 
sent, 498 
Morlacchi,    lasting    friendship    of 

the,  122 
Morley,  Bishop,  his  lesson  of  cha- 

ritj-,  282 
Mornington,  Earl  of,   his  musical 

abilities,  620 
Mother  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  108 
Mother,  suffering,  136 


Mount  Etna,  journey  to,  463 
Mount  Vesuvius,  imperial  visit  to, 

Mountam  convents,  204 
Moving  for  papers,  339 
Mozart's  childhood,  599 
Mozart "s  genius  when  a  youth,  628 
Mozart's  great  efforts,  63 
Mozart's  '  Requiem,'  78 
Mulhern,  the  Irish  conjuror,  37 
Munday,  Anthony,  his  journey  to 

Rome,  460 
Mungo    Park's   deliverance   from 

hunger,  240 
Munich,   Count,    refuses   favours, 

495 
Munro,    Sir    Hector,     not    to    be 

tempted  by  bribes,  sr3 
Murphj',     Arthur,    the     dramatic 

writer,  328 
Music,  early  effects  of,  5S6 
Music,  Enghsh,  613 
Music,  Italian,  615 
Music,  medicinal  effects  of,  617 
Music,  modern  effects  of,  621 
Music  of  the  ancients,  583 
Music  painting,  600 
Musical    chaiacters,  inventor    of, 

584 
Musical  composers,  12 
Musical  humour.  627 
Musical  small-coal  man,  70,  613 
Musical  vagaries,  619 


■VTANTZ,  revocation  of  edict  of, 

-'■^     372 

Napiers,  the,  their  valiant  beha- 
viour, 139 

Nash,  Tom,  the  strolling  author,  72 

National  honour  vindicated,  187 

Nature  and  French  singing,  589 

Neapolitan  sirocco,  461 

Negress,  faithful,  98 

Negro  devotion,  406 

Negro  honour,  130 

Negro  saved  on  account  of  his 
colour,  410 

Negro  sense  of  honour,  153 

Negroes  deserted,  403 

Neighbours,  friendly,  220 

Neile,  Bishop,  attacked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  350 

Nelson.  Lord,  conduct  of,  to  a 
brother  officer,  135 

Nero,  the  fiddler,  387 

Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  de- 
graded 155 

New  Year's  Day,  273 

New  Zealanders,  music  of  the. 
604 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  and  the  harl 
of  Chesterfield,  494 

Newland,  Abraham,  the  Bank  of 
England  clerk,  529 

Nice  measurement,  279 

Nicholai,  M.,  visions  of,  i 

Night  in  the  desert,  a,  460 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  139 

Nine  pins,  parliamentary,  384 

No  liberty,  no  subsidy,  347 

No  spectre,  434 

Nobility,  titles  of,  163 

Noble  revenge,  164 

Nonconformist,  resolute,  338 

Nonconformity,  495.  549 

Norbury,  Lord,  his  love  of  pun- 
ning, 309 

Norman  curate,  gratitude  of,  229 

Norns,  Robert,  his  journey  to  the 
King  of  Dahomy,  456 

North,  Lord,  rescue  of,  336 

Novel  writing,  37 

Novelty,  537 

Nowell,  Father,  offending  Queen 
Elizabeth,  377 


Noy,  Mr.,  his  ingenious  defence 

Nubia,  slave  trade  of,  761 
Nuptial  fete,  232 
Nurse,  faithful,  513 


OAKMAN,  JOHN,  his  rapidity 
in  writing,  57 
Objection,  a  nice,  297 
O'Connor,    Arthur,     on    Catholic 

emancipation,  373 
Octavius  and  Leobellus,  112 
Old  Ambrose,  107 
Old  standing  orders,  364 
Old  stories  over  again,  264 
Olden  time,  the,  213 
Omens,  6 
O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  leader  of  the 

Irish  rebellion,  514 
Onslow,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur,  how  he 

spent  his  evenings,  354 
Opening  of  letters,  158 
Opportunitj',  tempting,  no 
Opposition,  respect  due  to,  507 
Oppression,  ecclesiastical,  326 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his   wonderful 

medicine,  9 
Orator  and  no  orator,  382 
Oratorios,    Handel's,     effects     of, 

621 
Oratory,  musical,  619 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,  180 
Order  of  the  Bath,  179 
Order  of  the  Garter,  179 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  180 
Organ,  the,  585 
Origin  of  coats  of  arms,  150 
Origin  of  duelling,  150 
Origin  of  the  Mogul  tale,  43 
Origin    of  the    terms    Whig   and 

Tory,  364 
Orkney  curate,  544 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  his  disobedience 

10  Lord  Went  worth,  171 
Orphan  protector,  123 
Ostermann,    Count,    economy   of, 

495 
'  Oswego,'  wreck  of  the,  421 
Otaheitan  importations,  36 
Otv.ay,  indigence  of,  74 
Outrage,  disgraceful.  563 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  murder  of, 

316 


PADDOCK,    Captain,    his   inte- 
resting narrative  of  a  crew's 
sufferings,  422 
Page  of  honour,  167 
Pages,  duties  of,  i6r 
Pair,  inseparable,  n8 
Paisley  manufacturers,  719 
Paisley,  the  Gretna  Green  parson, 

275 
Palestine,  travelling  in,  468 
Pallas,  Professor,  his  humEine  at- 
tention, 227 
'  Pandora,"  wreck  of  the,  425 
Panthea  and  Abradatas,  99 
Pantisocracy,  realizing  a,  92 
Paralysis,  68 

Pardon  refused  to  royal  blood,  501 
Parini,  the  Italian  poet,  84 
Parish,  a  large,  545 
Park,   Mungo,  in  the  wilderness, 

240 
Parliamentary  blunders,  377 
Parliamentary  etiquette,  166 
Parliaments,  duration  of,  376 
Parliaments,  origin  of,  341 
Parting  kiss,  267 
Partner,  a  Turkish,  511 
Passing  sentence,  321 
Pastor  restored,  the,  566 
Patent  to  boast  of,  184 
Paterson  the  actor,  661 
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Patriotic  integrity,  166 

Patten,  Parson,  his  love  of  punch, 
267 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  a  saint  of  hu- 
manity, 564 

Paulina,  fidelity  of,  118 

Paulett,  Sir  Amyas,  his  answer  to 
a  base  proposition,  139 

Paying  an  apothecary,  58 

Paying  in  kind,  57 

Paying  like  a  king,  467 

Peasant  become  prince,  170 

Peasantry,  examples  for,  605 

Pedestrians,  Spanish,  471 

Pedro  the  First,  his  partial  ad- 
minisrration  of  justice,  492 

Peerage,  limiting  the,  377 

Peg  higher,  a,  249 

'  Peggy,'  shipwreck  of  the,  403 

Pelew,  Islands,  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  427 

Pelleport,  Marquess  de,  captivity 
of,  129 

Pelopidas  saved  from  death,  m 

Penderil,  the  honest  brothers,  130 

Penn,  William,  and  the  Indians, 
509 

Pennant,  Mr.,  his  tours  in  Scot- 
land, 472 

Pere  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  120 

Perfidy,  fate  of,  521 

Periander,  one  of  the  wise  men, 
245 

Pericles  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment, 488 

Perplexing  retort,  357 

Persia,  travelling  in,  437 

Persian  ambassador  at  an  English 
theatre,  279 

Persian  ambassador  travelling  in 
England,  475 

Perversion,  wittv,  546 

Peter  the  Grea't  and  the  Dutch 
skipper,  230 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  lawyers, 
504 

Peter  the  Great  at  a  marriage  of 
dwarfs,  258 

Peter  the  Great,  his  imaginations, 
19 

Peter  the  Great,  his  new  project, 
526 

Peter  the  Great  in  moments  of 
irritation,  172 

Peter  the  Great  keeps  his  promise, 
495 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  and  the 
Governor  of  Barcelona,  113 

Petitions,  extraordin.iry,  344 

Petrarch,  o^rief  of,  116 

Petrarch,  his  harmony  of  composi- 
tion, 627 

Philips,  the  pastoral,  71 

Philips,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  a  case 
of  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, 330 

Philips,  Sir  Edward,  at  the  trial  of 
Guy  Fawkes,  310 

Physician,  punishing  a,  34 

Pianoforte,  invention  of  the,  625 

Piccini  and  Sacchini,  6io 

Pilkington,  Mrs.,  the  poet,  53 

Piron's  midnight  adventure,  256 

Pitt,  Mr.,  admirable  traits  in  his 
character,  507 

Pitt,  Mr.,  and  Sir  Phillip  Francis, 

Pitt,  Mr.,  and  Tiemey,  duel  be- 
tween, 381 

Pitt's  first  majority,  371 

Pitt's  first  speech,  370 

Planter,  inhuman,  109 

Platoff,  Count,  the  hospitable 
veteran, 236 

Plautus,  a  poet  for  diversion,  96 

Pleading  v.  Auctioneering,  303 

Pledging  ia  blood,  2C2 
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Pledging,  origin  of,  219 

Plotting,  70 

Pluralities,  564 

Pococke,  Dr.,  the  Orientalist,  562 

Pococke,    Sir     George,    and    the 

electors  of  Poole,  357 
Poetic  inspiration,  37 
Poet  laureate,  the,  92 
Poetical  corporation,  72 
Poetical  night,  a,  236 
Point  of  honour,  141 
Poitiers,  battle  of.  114 
Pole  and  basin,  the,  272 
Political  controversy,  a,  69 
Politics  and  music,  590 
Ponsonby,    Mr.,    his    motion    for 

impeaching  the  Earl  of  Clonmel, 

Pope  dining  with  the  Earl  of  Bur- 

hngton,  263 
Pope's  letter  to  Dodsley,  94 
Pope's  opinion  of  Handel,  610 
Pope's  opinion  of  Spenser,  88 
Popish  officers,  employment  of,  361 
Porson,    Professor,  his  powers  of 

memory,  76 
Porter,  Sir  R.  Ker,  the  traveller, 

484 
Portia,  her  fortitude  for  Brutus,  117 
Portrait  painting,  32 
Possibility,  61 
Post  of  honour,  193 
Postboys,  cure  for,  453 
Potemkim,  Prince,  his  sumptuous 

banquet,  227 
Potent  charm,  4 
'  Pot-luck  '  at  Rome,  196 
Power,  honourably  resigned,  167 
Power  of  conferring  knighthood, 
,      143 
Power  of  generositJ^  rss 
Praborgnese,  the,  529 
Practice,  Christian,  153 
Practice  of  piety,  561 
Practice,  old  Irish,  312 
Practice,  plea.sant,  294 
Prayers  of  the  guilty,  303 
Praying  for  our  enemies,  556 
Preacher,  a  popular,  543 
Preacher,  histrionic,  577 
Preacher,  sleeping,  570 
Preacher,  voluminous,  568 
Preachers,  English,  581 
Preaching  before  Cranmer's  time, 

Preaching,  early,  578 
Preaching,  extemporaneous,  555 
Preaching  in  Irish,  378 
Preaching  patriotism,  573 
Precedence,  arranging,  600 
Precedency  in  Russia,  149 
Precedency  in  Turkey,  150 
Precept  and  example,  2i5 
Precept  and  practice,  540 
Precept,  royal,  615 
Prelate,  beneficent,  2ir 
Prelate,  exemplary,  552 
Prelates,  unpreaching,  536 
Preparing  for  trial,  293 
Prerogative  of  a  king,  173 
Presence  of  servants,  271 
Preservation  of  two  brothers,  413 
Pretence,  59 
Pretender,     the,  reward    for   the 

discovery  of,  in 
Pride  of  rjmk,  187 
Prideaux,  misfortunes  of,  66 
Priestley,  Dr.,  funeral  seniion  of, 

570 
Priestleys,  the,  562 
Prime,  Sergeant,  affronted  by  Lord 

Thurlow,  297 
'  Prince  George,"  loss  of  the  ship, 

402 
Prince  of  Orange's  remedy,  9 
Principles  in  high  life,  500 
Printers,  musical.  604 
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Prior,  the  poet,  53 

Prison  hours,  128 

Privilege  and  law,  347 

Privilege  of  King's  advocate,  =53 

Privileges  of  Knights    baclielors, 

178 
'  Prize  of  the  high  calling,'  582 
Probity,  Turkish,  493 
Probus,  Emperor,  his  behaviour  to 

soldiers,  511 
Prodigal,  reclaimed,  20 
Professional  emoluments,  334 
Profusion,  archiepiscopal,  210 
Proof  of  family,  283 
Prophet,  poetical,  79 
Proselytism,  in 
Prosperity's  progress,  234 
Prototype  for  informers,  313 
Providential  escape,  207 
Providential  Guest,  205 
Prussia,  Khig  of,  and  his  children, 

949 
Public  duty  and  private  friendship, 

Public  faith,  483 

Public  manufactories,  722 

Public  treasurer,  138 

Publicans,  rival,  271 

Publishing  the  debates,  350 

Puffing,  57 

Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  his  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Hooke,  365 

Punch,  inspiration  of,  268 

Punctuality,  203 

Purchas  thrown  into  prison,  54 

Purifying  the  House  of  Commons, 
367 

Puritan  court  preachers,  548 

Puss  and  mew,  267 

Pylatus,  the  translator,  60 

Pytheus  the  Lydian,  197 


QUAKER  responsibility,  500 
Quarrels,  musical,  621 
Quarters,  making  good,  228 
Quarters,  religious,  566 
OuHshi,  the  negro  boy,  honour  of, 

130 
Queen  Elizabeth's   popularity    at 

Kenilwonh,  199 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  30 
Question  fitly  rebuked,  277 
Quin,  the   actor,    a   disagreeable 

guest,  266 
Quoting  Greek,  369 


T>  ACIN'E,  and  his  family,  140 
••^     Racine,  the  end  of,  94 
Raising  the  price  of  bread,  520 
Rake,  literary,  56 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  literary  in- 

territy.  514 
Ramble,  nocturnal,  43 
Rameau,  the  French  composer,  610 
Ramsay,   Sir  George,  his  melan- 

choly'duel,  179 
Rinisay's  *  Cyrus,'  70 
Ramsden,  the  optician,  61 
Rank,  pride  of,  187 
Rare  constancy,  137 
Rare  travelling,  203 
Reading  briefs,  306 
Reading  the  Athanasian  creed,  545 
Reasons  for  drinking,  245 
Rebel,  magnanimous,  514 
Rebels  of  1715,  the,  364 
Receipt  to  kill  rats,  280 
Recognition,  affecting,  104 
'  Recovery,'   the,    her    successful 

expedition,  394 
Red  man,  the' little,  18 
Reed,  uses  of  the,  616 
Reformed  duellists,  172 


Refuge,  giving,  218 
Refugee  m  Switzerland,  233 
Refugee  nobly  protected,  143 
Regime,  the  old  French,  520 
Rejjulus    taken    prisoner    by    the 

Carthaginians,  144 
Relic  hunters,  479 
Relieving  guard.  129 
Remembrancer,  royal,  521 
Remonstrating    with   the    crown, 

360 
Remorse,  570 
Remorse,  mistaken,  36 
Removing  a  spell.  36 
Reynolds,  Rev.   Mr.    his  absence 

of  mind,  474 
Repentance  and  restitution,  492 
Repentance,  late,  540 
Repentant,  a  royal,  133 
Rephes,  churlish,  323 
Reporting,  accuracy  of,  356 
Reproof,  a,  901 
Reproof,  elegant,  204 
Reproof  to  sleepers,  544 
Resenting  a  blow,  no 
Resentment,  hterary,  73 
Resentment,  ministerial,  52S 
Resignation,  noble,  425 
Respect  to  bravery,  156 
Retort,  courteous,  301 
Retort,  perplexing.  ^57 
Retrenching,  rule  in,  531 
Returning  a  fee,  297 
Returning  from  the  wars,  202 
Revelry,  royal,  290 
Revenge,  noble,  164 
Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua,  sermon  by, 

546 
Richardson,  Samuel,  benevolence 

of,  286 
Richmond,   Duke  of,    not   to   be 

humihated,  514 
Right  of  appeal,  295 
Right  of  by-standers,  320 
Right  to  speak  before  pleading, 

321 
Riley,  Captain,  painful  narrative 

of  his  shipwreck,  433 
Ringing  bells,  59S 
Ritchie  and  Lyon,  465 
Rival  candidates,  556 
Rival  clans,  the,  174 
Rival  publicans,  271 
Road  to  honour,  147 
Robber,   Highland,    magnanimity 

of  a,  176 
Robert,   Duke  of  Normandy,  his 

manly  deportment,  197 
Robin  Hood  Society,  357 
Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  delivers  a  bor- 
rowed speech,  359 
Roche,   Sir  Boyle,    his   ludicrous 

expedient,  358 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  le,  238 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  and   Bucking- 
ham, 189 
Rodney,  Admiral,  the  godson  of 

George  II..  516 
Rogue  and  fool,  3S0 
Rokeby,  Lord,  the  eccentric,  233 
Roman  captives,  in 
Roman  dissipation,  247 
Roman  equity,  490 
Roman  senate,  343 
Roman  slaves,  103 
Romans,  luxury  of  the,  246 
Romantic  achievement,  507 
Romantic  vow,  156 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  and  the  patent 

brushes.  323 
Rose,  under  the,  290 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  eccentricity  of,  90 
Rousseau,  personifying,  259 
Royal  blood,  pardon"  refused   to, 

501 
Royal  cup,  222 
Royal  exiles,  French,  203 


I  Royal  fathi?r,  a,  13 
I  Royal  guardian,  a,  rod 
I  Royal  interierence, 
I  Royal  lesson,  154 

Royal  Marriage  Act,  33S 

Royal  presence,  sii  iug  in,  175 

Royal  revelry,  290 

Royal  wit,  5^7 

Kudd,  Bishop,  his  arithmetical  ser- 


Running  footmen,  474 

Rushworth  and  Rynier,  96 

Russel,  Admiral,  surprising  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  515 

Russell,  Lady  R..  ]jle'adiiig  for 
mercy  to  her  husband,  134 

Russia,  precedency  in,  149 

Russia,  towns  of,  461 

Russian  grenadier,  military  devo- 
tion of  a,  126 

Russian  hospitality,  226 

Russian  marauders,  sanguinary 
decree  of.  141 

Russian  musical  instruments,  607 

Rymer,  the  historian,  97 


CABINUS,  JULIUS,   successfu 

^     scheme  of,  105 

Sacchini's  moments  of  inspiration 
12 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  impeached  n  the 
House  of  Commons,  571 

Sack,  description  of.  262 

Sacrifice,  generous,  131 

Safety,  personal,  in  Italy,  478 

Sailor,  convivial,  254 

Salanie,  M.,  his  night's  adven 
tures,  460 

Sale,  the  learned,  34 

Saltero's  coffee-house,  281 

Salmon,  Mrs.,  and  her  concerts, 
623  ■ 

Salt,  sitting  below  the,  221 

Salutation,  modes  of,  214 

Sanderson,  Dr.,  and  his  sermons, 
534 

Sandjar,  Sultan,  narrative  of,  524 

Sardanapalus,  the  fillip  of,  '^77 

Sarty's  gloomy  imagination,  12 

Satire,  576 

Saturnalia,  247 

Saunderson,  Dr.,  his  genius  for 
music,  619 

Saurin,  a  pastor  to  French  re- 
fugees, 565  .    . 

Savage  King,  magnanimity  of, 
394 

Saxe,  Marshal,  and  the  coiners, 
28 

Scale,  musical,  invention  of  the, 
585 

Scaligers,  the  two,  pride  of,  83 

Schlozer,  Dr.  Dorothy,  her  know- 
ledge of  l.inguages,  87 

School  of  John  Knox,  5S1 

Schoolboy  friendsliip,  117 

Schultz,    Madame,    her    imitative 


ordin.iry  talent,  55 
Scorners  rebuked.  549 
Scotch    Sappho,    the,    her    early 

genius,  77 
Scotland,  duelling  in,  190 
Scotland,  travelling  in,  473 
Scots  guards,  the,  182 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  at  school,  93 
Scott,  Walter,  the  soUiier  poet,  69 
Scottish  covenanter,  550 
Scottish  music,  s>;3 
Scudery,    Mademoiselle,     curious 

incident  of,  70 
Sea  captain  made  bishop,  541 
Seasoning,  205 


Seeker,  Archbishop,and  the  curate, 

530 
Second  sight,  3a 
Secret,  a,  356 
Secret,  being  in  the,  368 
Secret,  getting  into  the,  369 
Seeing  an  emperor,  470 
Seizing  a  ghost,  38 
Self-denial,  503 
Self-denial,  rare,  518 
Selleri,  the  traveller,  and  the  herd 

boy,  469 
Senators,  Roman,  343 
Seneca's  favour  on  the  decline,  498 
Senesino  and  Farinelli,  611 
Sense  and  sound,  618 
Sensibility,  71 
Sentinel  waking,  136 
Sepoy  allegiance,  520 
Septennial  Act,  the,  330 
Sergeants'  rings,  294 
Sermon,  a  long,  501 
Sermon,  borrowing  a,  563 
Sermon  for  cardinals,  573 
Sermon,  nautical,  560 
Sermon  writing,  573 
Sermons,  readmg,  534 
Servant,  Irish,  105 
Servant,  Scotch,  525 
Shadows,  fighting  with,  26 
Shaftesbury,   Earl  of,  and  Tames 

II.,3So 
Shaftesbur>',  Earl  of,  answer  to  his 

petition.  350 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  his  judicial 

integrity  518 
Shaftesbury,    Earl  of,   summoned 

to  the  House  of  Commons,  491 
Shakspeare,  his  early  progress  in 

Ufe,  73 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  "Vork,  565 
Sharp,  Mr.,   crossing  the  Alps  in 

1766,  447 
Shaw,  Mr.,  hardships  of,  442 
'She  stoops  to  conquer,'  87 
Sheffield,  Lord.his  strange  conduct 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  379 
Shelvocke,  Captain,   his  eventful 

voyage,  394  . 
Sheridan,  Dr.,'  when  most  happy, 

281 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  being  drunk  ^vith, 

Sheridan,  Mr.,  his  last  speech  in 

parliamenr,  383 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  his  skill  in  duelling, 

193 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  in  the  witness-box, 

298 
Sherlock's  eloquence  in  preaching, 

542 
Shield,  Mr.,  his  genius  triumphant, 

629 
Ship  money,  313,  516 
Ships  lost  amidst  ice,  426 
Shipwrecked  crew,  industry  of,  412 
Shipwrecked  mariners  in  Virginia, 

Shipwrecked      mariners       saved 

through  a  dreaim,  397 
Shoreham,  New,  bribery  at,  368 
Shrewsbury,     Earl     of,    and    his 

herald,  173 
Siamese  Mandarins,  shipwreck  of, 

390 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  pleading  inability, 
„379 

Sidonian  brothers,  the,  489 
Siege  of  Barcelona,  11^ 
Sign  of  Flodden  Well,  ^83 
Signs  and  tokens,  29 
Sincerity,  537 
Singer,  Italian,  220 
Singing  at  sight,  616 
Single-pen  Warner,  64 
Singular  capitulation,  loa 
Siroar,  English,  537 
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Sirloin,  origin  of  the,  250 

Sirocco,  Neapolitan,  461 

Situation,  happy,  214 

Slandering  a  lawyer,  293 

Slavery,  companions  in,  124 

Slaves,  African,  109 

Slaves,  fideUty  of,  to  theii  mistress,  | 
ic3 

Slaves,  Roman,  103 

Sledging,  463 

Sleepers  reproved,  544 

Sleeping  at  church,  572 

SUde,  a,  466 

Small-coal  man,  musical,  70,  613 

Small  debts,  336 

Smart,  Christopher,  in  a  madhouse, 
84 

Smeaton,  the  engineer,  63 

Smoking,  a  substitute  for  drinking, 
265 

Snakes  charmed  by  music,  591 

Snuffbox,  the  missing,  156 

Somnambulism,  22 

Song  of  birds,  591 

Sorcerers,  how  to  deal  with,  31 

South,  Dr.,  his  wit  in  the  pulpit,  54t 

South,  Dr.,  stopping  a  dispute,  212 

Southey,  Mr.,  his  love  of  liberty,  92 

Sovereigns,  titles  of,  177 

Spain,  conquest  of,  by  the  Moor.«, 
143 

Spain,  English  embassy  to,  212 

Spaniard,  honourable  word  of  3,153 

Spaniards,    their   splendour    and 
magnificence,  226 

Spanish  enthusiast,  127 

Spanish  honour,  140 

Spanish  pedestrians,  471 

Speaker's  speech  to  the  king,  362 

Speaking    and    publishing,    diffe- 
rence between,  380 

Special  pleading,  366 

Spectral  intrigue,  41 

Speech,  a  transferred,  359 

Speech,  freedom  of,  304 

'  Speedwell,'  wreck  of  the,  394 

Spell,  removing  a,  36 

Spendthrift,  a,' 265 

Spencer,  Earl,  and  the  innkeeper, 
528 

Spheres,  music  of  the.  615 

Spiders  charmed  by  music,  590 

Spirit  of  darkness,  32 

St.  Cross,  college  of,  233 
I  St.  Patrick,  order  of,  180 
I  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  43 

Stackpole,  Captain,  his  duel  with 
I      Lieutenant  Cecil,  162 
I  Stage-coach  adventure,  475 
I  Stage-coach  party,  French,  25 

Stager,  end  of  an  old,  2-37 

Stair,  Earl  of,    and   the    Duke  of 
Wharton,  503 

Standing  orders,  old,  364 

Stanhope,  Earl,  friendship  of,  117 

Stanislaus,  seizure  of,  117 

Stanley,    Serjeant,    and    his    lost 
speech,  359 

Star  chamber,  the,  324 

State  secrets,  making  money  of,  487 

Steadfastness,  540 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  comic  ex- 
pedient, 260 

Sterne  and  Yorick,  53 

Sterne  preaching  at  York,  543 

Stewart,  the  walking  traveller,  485 

Stillingfleet  and  Charles  II.,  555 

Stirrup  cup,  the,  248 

Stocks,  bemg  in  the,  306 

Stone,   Edmund,    the    self-taught 
mathematician,  50 

Storm  off  We>Tnouth,  430 

Strafford,  fate  of  Earl  of,  499 

Strange  auditor,  571 

Strange  disease,  34 

Strangers'  house  in  an  American 
Indian  village.  ao6 
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Stratagem,  Danish,  612 

Stringed  instruments,  584 

Strolling  author,  72 

Studying  life,  258 

Studying  nature.  67 

Suard,  M.,  his  courageous  letter,  64 

Suet,  Dick,  and  the  flood  of  the 
Thamiies,  269 

Suffering  mother,  136 

Suffering  for  forty-five  days,  403 

Sumner,  Mr.,  and  tlie  rajah's  re- 
venue, 520 

Sumptuousness  of  the  Romans,  246 

Superstition,  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, 18 

Superstitious  credulity,  3 

Supper,  a  Hght,  12 

Surrender  rewarded,  497 

Survivor,  an  only,  410 

'  Sussex,'  wreck  of  the,  420 

Swearing  rebuked,  252 

Swedish  merchant,  231 

Swift,  Dean,  abrupt  termination  of 
his  saturnalia,  233 

Swift,  Dean,  among  the  lawyers, 
283 

Swift.  Dean,  and  Bettesworth,  310 

Swift,  Dean,  and  his  butler,  502 

Swift,  Dean,  and  the  >)aribh  curate, 
452 

Swift,  Dean,  his  eccentric  dinner, 
aiy 

Swift,  Dean,  his  stratagem  on  a 
frosty  morning,  202 

Swift,  Dean,  his  unceremonious 
manner,  266 

Swift,  Dean,  pecuUarity  of  his 
humour,  557 

Swinton,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of 
Homildown,  148 

Swiss  mercenaries,  127 

Sword  for  the  gown,  294 


'T'AAFE,  Lord,  whimsical  anec- 
■'■   dote  of,  235 
Table  d'hote,  German,  276 
Tables  turned,  308 
Tagging  rhjTnes,  274 
Tai  and  Cherik,  the  Damon  and 

Pythias  of  Arabian  history,  512 
Talma,  his  tragic  powers,  21 
Tapping,  267 
Tara,  hall  of,  240 
Tartini's  dream,  64 
'  Tartuffe,'  suppression  of  the,  645 
Tasso,  poverty  of,  96 
Tavernier,  Mr.,  his  specicil  license 

for  preaching.  536 
Taverns,  London.  270 
Tavistock,    Marchioness   of,    and 

the  miniature,  112 
Taylor,  Dr.  John,  the  philologist, 

223 
Taylor,    Jeremy,    splendid    pane- 

g>'ric  on,  555 
Tecumseh,  the  Indian  warrior,  517 
Telemachus,  adventures  of,  602 
Tell-tale,  curi.ng  a,  271 
Temperance  ot  the  Greeks,  245 
Temple's  maximum.  263 
Tempting  opportunity,  no 
The  king  and  the  hawk,  106 
Themistocles.  his  project  for  burn- 
ing a  fleet,  486 
Theory  of  apparitions,  i 
Things  as  they  ought  to  be,  soo 
'  Think  of  thy  servant.'  591 
Thistle,  order  of  the,  180 
"Thomson,  laziness  of,  86 
Thresher  poet,  the,  6.8 
Throgmorton.    Sir    Nicholas,    his 

trial  for  high  treason,  293 
Thurot,  Admiral,  integrity  of,   502 
Tiberius  and  Thrasyllus,  43 
Timidity,  555 

T  T 
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Tides  of  rr.l:!:ty,  163 
Titles  of  sovereigns,  177 
Toast-masters,  248 
Toasts,  doubtful  origin  of,  289 
Tolerance,  541 
Tomb  of  Howard,  453 
Tonga  Islanders,  the,  609 
Tooke,  Home,  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  338 
Tooke,  Home,  his  trial  for  libel, 

317 
Tooke,  Home,  not  legally  qualified 

for  an  M.P.,  378 
Topers,  German,  287 
Tourneur,  the  translator,  51 
Town  and  country,  597 
Townshend,  Colonel,  his  surprising 

sensation,  19 
Townshend,   Hon.    C,  eulogy  of, 

by  Mr.  Burke,  378 
Trade  of  a  wreck,  409 
Traitor's  monument,  a,  104 
Traitor's  reward,  136 
Translator,  a,  337 
Transmigration  of  souls,  21 
Traveller,  a  young.  443 
Travellers,  Christian,  438 
Travelling  a  century  ago,  455 
Travels  to  the  East,  43:! 
Treachery,  Roman  idea  of,  499 
Treason,  constructive,  320 
Treasure,  concealed,  108 
Treasurer,  public,  138 
Treating  juries,  314 
Treating  under  false  colours,  357 
Treckschuyt,  travelling  in  the,  467 
'  Tres-mauvais,'  Monsieur,  600 
Tribute,  a  father's,  165 
Tribute  to  a  conqueror,  132 
Trimblestone,  Lord,  and  the  lady 

of  fashion,  7 
Trope  for  trope,  543 
Troubadours,  the,  607 
Truce  of  virtue,  the,  116 
Trumpet,  Abyssinian,  617 
Tnith  will  out,  546 
Tuckey,    Captain,    exploring   the 

river  Congo,  468 
Turkey,  precedency  in,  150 
Turkish  partner,  a,  511 
Turkmen  and  Arabs,  228 
Turning  out,  259 
Turniiig  out  a  congregation,  553 
Tutmann,  the  blind  composer,  43 
Tweddell,    Mr.,    explorations   of, 

478 
Twelfth-day  festivities.  239 
Two  brothers,  preservation  of,  413 


TTKRAINIAN  singers,  603 
^     Unfortunate  Giafar,  the,  98 
Union,  hapless,  138 
Union.  Irish,  360 
Unlucky  days,  6 
Unlucky  present,  218 
Useful  delusion,  35 
Usher,  Archbishop,   and  the  Ro- 
man CathoUcs,  548 


V'AGARIES,  musical,  619 
'      Vails,  235,  269 
Value  of  a  generous  loan,  529 
Vanity,  71,  "cos 
•Vanity  fair,'  569 
Vapours,  the,  7 
Vassals.  Highland,  122 
Vaugelas.  his  remarkable  will.  96 
Vega.    Lopez  de,    his  facility    of 

composition,  89 
Venetian  honour.  134 
Venetian  inflexibility,  529 
Venlriioquism.  4 
Verdicts,  general,  296 


Vernon,     Admiral,    and     saHors' 

,  ?rog,  273 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  imperial  visit  to, 

465 
Veteran,  Irish,  who  never  fought  a 

duel,  186 
Viceroys,  Irish,  252 
Vicissitudes,  125,  429 
Victim  of  first  love,  107 
Vindictive  juries,  335 
Vintrie,  the,  198 
Viol-da-Gamba,  the,  607 
Violins,     celebrated    makers    of, 

603 
Virgil,  anticipating.  56 
Virtue  of  no  colour,  143 
Visit   of  Europeans  to  America, 

29 
Visits  from  the  de.-id,  142 
Vocabulary,  convivial,  261 
Voiture  and  Costar,  140 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great, 

274 
Voltaire,  celebrity  of,  80 
Voiumir,  the  violin  player,  600 
Voters,  abduction  of,  357 
Vow,  romantic,  156 
Vows,  broken,  113 


"m-ADE,  Marshal,  and  his  snuff- 
*"     box,  156 
Wager,  classical,  360 
Wages  of  M.P.s,  344 
Wakes,  festivity  of,  278 
Wakes,  Cheshire,  225 
Waking  sentinel,  136 
V.aiderstein,  visions  of,  24 
Wallace,   Mr.,    his  last    interview 

with  Dunning,   209 
W.-ilIer  and  Lady  Sydney,  86 
Waller  and  Morley,  282 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  congress, 

265 
Walpole's  briberj',  353 
Walstein,  General,  and  his  page.  5 
Warburton.    Arnold,   the  ignorant 

apothecary.  331 
Warner,  Dr.,  and  his  single  pen, 

64 
Wars,  returning  from  the,  202 
Wart.  Gertrude  Von  der,  her  fttifh- 

ful letter,  loi 
Washington,     President     of     the 

United  States,  anecdote  of,  488 
Wassail  bowl,  the,  233 
Water  poet,  the,  78 
Watson,     Bishop,  his  treasonable 

sermons,  571 
Watts,  Dr.,  His  facility  of  language. 

Way  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  518 

Webb,  the  traveller,  249 

Webbe,  Edward,  beholds  some 
strange  sights,  478 

Wellesley,  Marquess  of,  and  his 
father's  cre'iitors,  524 

Welsh  bards,  the,  628 

Welsh  fancies,  30 

Welsh  pride,  201 

Wendover.  bribery.  353 

Wesley,  Charles,  preaching  in  the 
fields,  579 

Wesley,  John,  founder  of  the  Me- 
thodists, 559 

Wesley,  John,  his  letter  of  advice, 
559 

Wesley,  Samuel,  preaching  against 
popery,  558 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  217.  559 

West,  Mr.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  71 

Westbury.  case  of,  361 

Weymouth,  storm  at,  430 

Wharton,  Duke  of,  and  his  bar- 
gain, 77 


'  Wharton,  Duke  of,  and  the  Earl 

of  Siair,  500 
j  What  is  corruption*  353 

What  is  truth  ?  534 

Whately,  William,  his  reputation  as 
a  preacher.  542 

Whig   and  Tory,    appellation  of, 
363 

Whimsical  interruption,  547 

Whisky,  renowned,  267 

Whiston's  rebuke  to  Queen  Caro- 
line. 496 

Whisde  blowing,  the,  231 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville,  5S4 

A^hite's  club-house,  258 

Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  at  an  exe- 
cution, 543 

Whitefield    preaching   in   '"Vanity 
Fair,"  569 

Whitefield's    histrionic  manner  of 
preaching,  577 

White.oorcl,  Caleb,  his  modes  of 
reconciliation,  283 

Widow,  Irish,  133 

Widower,  merry,  273 

Wife,  reclaiming  a.  17 

Wigs  and  gowns,  339 

WirDerforce,   Mr.,  on  the  abolition 
of  liie  slave  trade,  386 

WiJd  oats,  350    • 

Wilkes,  Mr.,  at  'La  Grande  Char- 
treuse,' 280 

Wilkes,    Mr.,   his  convivial  quali- 
ties, 284 

Wilkes,   Mr,  his  duel  with  Lord 
Talbot,  191 

Wilkes,    Mr.,   his    duel  with   Mr. 
Martin,  192 

Wilkes,  Mr.,   his  speech  on  a  trial 
for  libel,  339 

Wiil  to  be  well.  24 

William  III.  and  his  Dutch-guards, 

Wiiiiam  the  Conqueror   and  Go- 

dolpiiin,  103 
Winchester.  Marquesses  of,  con- 
trast between,  504 
Wind  of  the  desert.  436 
Windham,    Mr.,     vindicating    his 

character,  382 
>^  iue-cask  of  Ivonigstein.  289 
^V  ine,  good  and  bad,  2S0 
^V'ine,  invention  of.  244 
\\  ine,  praises  of,  244 
Wines  and  wine  sellers,  269 
Wines,  old.  2S3 
Winning  a  wife,  174 
'  Winterton,"  East  Indiaman,  wreck 

of  the.  429 
Wise  men,  feast  of,  245 
Wit,  royal.  537 
Witness,  French.  313 
Witnesses  and  counsel,  307 
Witnesses  and  judges,  306 
Wittenagemote.  the,  341 
Witty  apology,  263 
Wizard,  escape  of  a.  298 
Walcot  and  Paine,  -.^Si 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  and  Dr.  Barnes, 

575 
Woman's  promise,  a,  867 
Women  and  wine,  259 
Women,  petition  of,  345 
Wonder  for  wonder,  274 
Wonders,  33 
Wood,  Father,  the  first  pianoforte 

maker,  625 
Word  of  a  Spaniard,  133 
Word  of  honour,  158 
Worship,  late  attendance  at,  548 
Wrangle,  extraordinary.  562 
Wrath  of  Amurath  subdued.  587 
Wreckers  punished,  397 
Wycherley    and   the   Countess   of 

Drogheda.  £3 
[  Wycherley,  his  bad  memory,  83 
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XEN'OCRATES   entreating   for 
liberty  of  Athenian  prisoners,  | 
196  [ 

Xenocrates,  hLs  evidence  sufficient  I 
without  the  oath,  156  ! 

Venophon's  sentiments  on   public  [ 
<-iuh,  486  ! 

Xerxes  declines  a  munificent  offer, 

197 
Ximenes,   Cardinal,   his  integrity, 


Yelverton,  Sir  H.,  his  offensive 
speech, 336 

Yeoman,  English,  234 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  his  astonish- 
ing eloquence.  360 

York,  Duke  of,  his  aversion  to 
d-ielling,  194 

Young,  Dr.,  his  reputation.  561 

Young,  Sir  George,  astonished  in 
the  House  of  Conimons,  375 


Youth  and  age,  573 
Youth,  apology  for,  182 


ArAN'IEWICZ   and   the    coach-  i 
^     man,  Os4 


y  A  FT,  thieves  molesting  pilgrims 

^    at,  168 
I  Zaire,  exploring  the  river,  46S 
'  Zamora,    King  Sanctus    slain    by 
conspirators  at,  167 

Zeher-e-Kooshon,    the    delightful 
poison,  244 

Zeno,   the   emperor,   his  daily  in- 
temperance, 249 

Zenocrates,  his  inglorious  triumph, 
248 

Zodiac,  looking  at  the  heavens  for 
the  twelve  signs,  62 

Zurich,  skirmish  between  Russians 
and  French  at,  136 
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